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The  Orape— Tlift  VixiQyaid. 


KO.   I. — BXLECTI037   OP   BOIL  AKD  POSITION. 


In  undertaking  the  Series  of  papers  upon 
the  Grape  and  the  Vineyard,  it  is  proposed 
ito  treat  the  topic  systematically  and  delib- 
erately. It  must  not  be  expected  that  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance  can  be  served  up 
at  one  meal — it  must  be  divided  into  several 
parts,  so  that  each  may  be  treated  in  suffi- 
cient detail.  In  this  way  the  several  sub- 
divisions may  be  successively  presented  in 
order,  before  the  reader,  and  though  each 
shall  be  rendered  as  completo  as  possible,  it 
will  require  several  months  to  elaborate  the 
whole,  and  bring  all  of  them  fairly  into 
notice.  It  is  proposed  in  this,  the  first 
Number,  to  examine  into  the  proper  soils 
and  positions  for  a  Vineyard.  The  opinions 
that  will  be  advanced  are  deduced  from  ex- 
tended observation,  frequent  consultations 
with  the  most  intelligent  practical  vignerons, 
and  supported,  in  many  instances,  by  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  may  be  assumed  as  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  culture  of  the  Vino 
in  the  United  States.  As  this  branch  of 
agriculture  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  with  great  success  in  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood — the  Dlustrations  will 
be  drawn,  to  a  great  extent,  from  our  own 
vineyards,  but  the  writer  will  endeavor  to 
collate  also  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  studied  and  pursued  the  vine-culture 
No.  1.— New  Sma&^AXxjULTt  ig54.~X 


in  other  parts  of  the  country — for  we  do  not 
arrogate  to  ourselves  to  possess  the  only  vine 
lands  in  our  extended  country — many  sjKJts 
may  be  foUnd  to  be  as  well,  or  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  luscious  Grape  and 
generous  Wine. 

The  natural  region  of  the  grape-vine  of 
our  country,  in  its  several  species  and  varie- 
ties, is  very  extended ;  we  find  the  wild  vines 
growing  as  far  north  as  lat  45®,  and  extend- 
ing into  Texas  on  the  south.  The  Hill  grapes 
and  Chicken  grapes,  Vitts  a^tivah'sj  abound 
upon  the  gravelly  ridges  of  the  middle 
States ;  while  the  Pox  grape  is  found  in  flat 
lands  and  near  water-courses,  in  many  parts 
of  the  same  geographical  range,  and  extend- 
ing into  New  England,  which  has  latterly 
become  almost  as  famous  for  the  Charter 
grape,  which  is  of  this  class,  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  Connecticut  is  for  the  Charter  oak, 
whose  cavity,  now  secured  with  padlock  and 
iron  door,  was  once  the  depositary  of  inval- 
uable documents.  The  varieties  of  the  Fox 
grape,  Vt'tis  lahrusca,  prevail  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  covering  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  from  the  lakes  on  the 
north,  to  the  Tennessee  river  on  the  south. 

In  this,  same  region,  wherever  the  river 
bottoms  and  adjacent  hills  are  composed  of 
a  rich  soil,  we  find,  very  generally  distributcB, 
a  luxuriant  vine,  sometimes  of  enormous  size, 
on  our  western  streams,  where  may  be  seen 
stems  one  foot  in  diameter,  swinging,  sus- 
pended from  the  tops  of  forest  trees  one 

(5)        • 
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hundred  fsot  high.  This  is  the  variety 
known  as  the  River  grape  or  Frost  grape, 
VUis  riparia;  the  fruit  is  very  small  and  too 
tart  and  austere  for  the  tahle,  hut  its  presence 
has,  hy  most  authorii  heen  assumed  a  good 
indication,  of  a  favoraUe  location  for  a  Vino- 
yard — this  assumption,  however,  although 
supported    hy  the  authority  of  Michaux, 

'  JiipiafilL  hA  itdt  UJ)v»y*  proved  to  be  a  safe 
guide.      

;  ;  5;ld9  «)e'itr<&it8  foi  the  production  of  an  im- 

' '  ifteni^  gnrwth'iif  *M>0€l  'm'  certainly  present 
in  these  soils ;  hut,  as  their  appiopriations  to 
the  culture  of  superior  varieties  of  the  vine 

.  have  not  always  been  attended  vnth  success, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  the  production  of  choice  fruit 
have  not  existed.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  natural  growth  of  wild  grapes  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  considerable  value, 
due  reference  being  had  to  the  exposure  and 
elevation  of  the  spot  selected. 

In  a  range  south  of  tl^p  region  just  alluded 
to,  beside  the  varieties  of  the  species  already 
mentioned,  we  find  a  new  class  of  vines  pre- 
senting themselves.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
source  of  the  celebrated  Catawba,  and  where 
perhaps  several  of  the  better  sorts  of  the  Fox 
grape,  or  those  nearly  allied  to  it  grow,  the 
Seuppemongs  and  Muscadines,  also,  make 
their  appearance,  and  constitute  Ahe  chief 
representatives  of  this  genus  in  that  range  of 
latitude,  and  extend  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  Arkansas,  which  is  very  fruitful  in 
climbers,  the  grapes  abound  in  almost  all 
situations — the  Muscadine  varieties  being 
most  common  on  the  sandy  soils,  and  the 
better  kinds  on  the  rolling  swells  south  and 
east  of  the  range  of  Masseme  Mountains; 
.  among  the  latter  several  have  been  discov- 
ered which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

'Catawba.  In  Texas  new  varieties  are  dis- 
covered, some  of  which  may  have  great 
merits  but  nothing  very  superior  has  yet  been 
brought  into  notice. 

Looking  abroad,  we  find  that  the  soils  of 
the  Grape  countries  of  the  world  are  equally 
various.  In  these,  however,  one  striking 
feature  may  be  observed,  quite  different  from 
the  natural  conditions  of  our  own  land ;  there 
the  original  production  of  grapes  was  limited, 
«nd  embraced  veiy  few  sorta^  while  the  dis- 


tinct species  and  varieties  in  this  country,  as 
described  by  some  botanists,  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  great  number  of  varieties 
cultivated  in  Europe  are  either  those  that 
have  been  introduced  from  other  lands,  or 
produced  from  seed — ^new  individuals,  but 
not  true  natives.  In  Spain,  the  soils  are  de- 
scribed as  being  flinty,  and  frequently  vol- 
camo  or  granitic.  In  France,  we  find  an  equal 
diversity  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  land  planted 
with  grapes;  but  generally  speaking,  that 
which  is  rich  and  level  is  not  valued  so 
highly  for  producing  wines  of  high  char- 
acter, although  the  quantity  is  sometimes 
enormous.  There  we  find  gravelly,  chalky, 
clayey,  rocky  •  and  sandy  soils,  levels,  and 
ridges,  and  steep  teiraoed  hill-sides,  all  in 
turn  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  lus- 
cious grape  and  flowing  wine.  In  Italy,  the 
limestones  of  the  Sub- Apennines  as  well  as 
the  Scoria  hills,  and  the  lava  rocks  of  ancient 
volcanos,  and  the  gravelly  detritus  of  the  Al- 
pine streams,  all  yield  their  surface  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  crop.  In  the  islands  of  Madeira, 
the  clefts  of  the  volcanic  mountains,  filled 
with  the  decayed  materials  which  in  cen- 
turies have  smoldered  from  their  craggy 
sides,  furnish  a  refuge  which  hss  hitherto 
been  congenial  to  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
most  delicate  varieties  of  grape,  now  suSer- 
ing  under  the  maladies  after  they  have  ob- 
tained a  wide  celebrity  in  their  products. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many, the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  adja- 
cent regions,  with  their  Musselkalk  rocks, 
have  been  quarried  out  and  built  up  in  ter- 
races to  support  the  fruitful  vine,  which  here 
approaches  its  northern  limit;  but  which 
submits  to  severer  rigors  and  a  stiffer  soil  in 
the  damp  climate  of  Hungary,  where  the 
snow  often  interferes  with  the  vintage. 

The  reader  must  not  hence  infer  that  any 
soil,  and  any  situation  will  answer  for  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  although  it  appears^ 
from  this  hasty  glance,  that  the  cultivation 
is  extended  oveF  many  kinds  of  rocks,  with 
their  peculiar  soils.  One  axiom  may  be  ad- 
vanced— ^the  mineral  constituents  of  every 
plant,  must  pre-exist  in  the  earth  that  has 
produced  it ;  hence,  those  soils  which  contain 
a  good  share  of  the  elements  of  any  plant, 
and  in  a  proper  state  of  disintegration,  will. 
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eteteris  paribus^  be  found  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  that  plant; 
now  the  analjuia  of  the  Grape-vine  and  of  its 
fruity  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  potash — granitic  and  volcanic 
soils  fomish  this  material,  and  may  be  as- 
ramed  as  the  most  favorable  for  the  vin^-* 
this  assumption  is  supported  by  observation. 
Bat  i»  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  immense  attrition^  denudation  and 
transport  of  the  different  rocks  have  oc- 
curred, resulting  in  a  happy  variety  of  the 
several  ingredients,  more  or  less  thoroughly 
mixed  in  most  soils.  In  this  portion  of  our 
own  country,  we  do  not  find  a  very  large 
propotrtion  of  this  very  valuable  and  import- 
ant ingredient ;  hence,  the  a  priori  conclusion 
respecting  the  culture  of  the  grape,  would 
have  been  adverse  to  its  introduction ;  but 
we  find  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessary  po- 
tassa  to  furnish  luxuriant  growth  and  well 
ripened  fruity  and  we-  have  intelligence 
enough  to  add  successive  supplies,  as  a  spe- 
cial manure,  when  we  shall  find  a  deficiency 
in'dicated  by  failing  crops — ^this  application 
has  already  been  made  to  some  vineyards 
with  happy  results,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
future  number. 

Soil  and  PosmoN.'— Some  diverrity  of 
opinion  exists  among  those  who  plant  the 
vine,  as  to  the  most  favorable  exposure- 
each  has  his  peculiar  notions,  often  founded 
upon  preconceived  views  brought  fmn  a 
distant  country,  not  similarly  situated,  and 
with  a  different  climatic  constitution  from 
our  own,  or  drawn  from  the  dogmas  and 
experiences  of  writers  and  planters  in  other 
lands.  From  these  various  views,  precon- 
ceived and  practical,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
deduce  some  data,  which  are  the  results  of  a 
very  extended  series  of  observations  made  in 
hundreds  of  localities,  with  every  variety  of 
exposure. 

Low  kmdSf  river  bottoms  and  valleys,  should 
generally  be  avoided,  as  unsuited,  on  many 
accounts,  for  the  grape  culture ;  chiefly  for 
the  following  reasons :  they  are  very  sidject 
to  late  vernal  tnmU,  which  are  often  disas- 
trous to  the  tender  young  shoots  of  the  vine ; 
they  are  also  obnoxious  to  early  Asts  in  the 
autumn,  unless  where  protected  by  fogs; 


they  do  not  enjoy  so  free  a  dnmlation  of  air 


as  is  desirable  for  the  vine ;  the  soil  is  apt  to 
be  too  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and,  if  not 
underlaid  by  gravel,  the  subjacent  moisture 
will  be  injurious.  The  early  vine-planteit 
at  Vevay,  Indiana,  committed  this  mistake, 
and  were  soon  driven  to  the  hill  sides,  or 
discouraged,  and  relinquished  the  culture  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  products  of  that 
whole  region  is  now  quite  insignificant 

HiS  sides  are  generally  preferred,  and  the 
majority  select  those  with  a  southern  expo- 
sure— ^those  sloping  eastwardly  to  meet  the 
early  sunshine,  and  those  with  a  western  de- 
clivity, to  receive  the  health-giving  zephyii^ 
are  also  much  preferred  by  some  close  ob- 
servers, who  claim,  for  either  circumstance^ 
quite  as  much  value  as  for  the  full  meridian 
rays  of  our  summer  sun,  while  others,  con- 
sider a  northern  slope  still  more  advan- 
tageous, because  of  the  greater  immunity 
from  the  spring  frosts^  where  the  buds  are 
not  forced  so  early  as  in  more  sunny  situa- 
tions. These  Hill  sides  are  generally  so  pre- 
cipitous as  to  render  benching  or  terracing 
ueoessaty,  and  where  the  horizontal  layers 
of  limestone  are  freely  mixed  witb  the  soil, 
these  stones  are  used  for  the  construction  of 
walls,  to  support  the  earth  of  the  terraoes ; 
when  absent,  the  benches  are  constructed  of 
the  tuif  or  sods»  and  they  are  preserved  by 
the  growth  of  the  grass.  The  presence  of 
small  loose  stones  is  much  valued  by  some 
vignerons. 

MU  tops,  on  account  of  their  elevation  and 
free  exposure  to  sun,  and  especially  to  the 
stirring  breeze,  are,  iu  my  opinion,  decidedly 
the  bc»t  positions  for  the  vineyard.  Here 
we  have  much  less  liability  to  vernal  frosts — 
perfect  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  for  the 
dissipation  of  too  abundant  moisture,,  and  an 
almost  complete  immunity  from  fogs,  which 
may  be  very  valuable  to  protect  the  deeper 
valleys  from  a  late  frost,  but  which  are  dk- 
ceedingly  injurious  to  the  swelling  grape,,  in 
the  heats  of  June^  the  most  critical  period 
with  this  fruit  Upon  these  hill  tops  we 
often  find  an  abundant  natural  drainage,  and 
a  soil  of  peculiar  excellence  and  adaptation 
to  the  vino— a  deep,  rich,  sandy  or  friable 
loam,  with  clay  enough  in  its  composition  to 
give  it  a  proper  tenacity,  but  not  enough  to 
render  it  heavy,--and   indicating  a  richly 
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varied  list  of  constituents — in  such  a  soil, 
found  especially  upon  the  ridges  of  our  river 
hills,  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime, 
and  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter ;  in  this 
.  the  grape  is  found  to  flourish  remarkably. 

I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  Number 
by  recommending  an  elevated  position,  well 
exposed  to  both  sun  and  wind,  and  a  rich, 
friable  soil,  of  varied  ingredients,  rather  than 
the  stiff  limestone  clays  of  the  hill  sides. 


it»— 


MCAvoy's  Superior. 
Although  still  a  novelty,  this  remarltable 

'  fruit  has  made  no  little  noise  in  the  world. 
It  is  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  in 
its  native  locality,  but  has  met  with  various 
treatment  abroad.  As  it  has  received  a  very 
high  premium  from  a  prominent  Horticul- 
tural Society,  it  must  have  been  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  great  merit ;  hence,  amateurs 
and  nurserymen,  all  over  the  country,  have 
striven  to  possess  themselves  of  plants  df 
this  famous  variety,  and  among  the  reports 

'  from  those  who  have  fruited  this  sort  during 
the  past  season,  it  is  surprising  that  there 

^  should  be  remarkable  discrepancies;  even 

*  where  plates  are  given^  they  are  not  always 
portraits.  This  state  of  affairs,  it  is  thought^ 
can  only  have  arisen  from  the  unfortunate 
accidental  distribution  of  impure  or  mixed 

.  plants — ^this  is  exceedingly  annoying,  since 
unpleasant  reflections  will  unavoidably  be 
thrown  out,  to  the  discredit  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  distribution  of  the  plants. 
In  their  behalf  I  beg  to  say  a  word— though 
ilot  intending  any  justification  of  errors  which 
might  have  been  avoided. 

Every  nurseryman,  and  every  intdligent 
amateur  is  well  aware  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
pulty  experienced  by  those  who  cultivate 
many  sorts  of  the  Strawberry,  in  keeping 
them  all  distinct ;  add  to  this  the  great  gen- 
eral similarity  of  the  foliage,  and  we  may 
perceive  the  greater  difficulty  of  learning 
each,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mixed 
mass  of  different  varieties.  Nothing  short 
of  a  contiMucd  study  of  the  very  many  sorts 
cultivated  experimentally  by  the  amateurs, 
or  grown  for  sale  by  the  nurserymen,  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  first  named  dass — 


notbing,  I  say,  short  of  continued  study  will 
enable  any  man  of  common  ability  to  distin- 
guish the  varieties ;  nor  will  anything  short 
of  constant  watchfulness  enable  any  one  to 
keep  each,  distinct  from  mixture — ^in  this  all 
will  agree. 

In  previous  papen  upon  the  Sfcrawbeny 
culture,  it  has  been  recommended,  in  select- 
ing staminate  plants  as  fertilizers,  to%hoofle 
them  especially  with  regard  to  their  time  of 
flowering,  and  peculiarity  of  foliage,  com- 
pared to  the  pistillate  sorts  with  which  they 
are  to  be  planted^  so  that  the  inflorescenois 
may  be  coincident,  and  the  runners  be  readi- 
ly distinguished,  when  out  of  place ;  these 
points  being  of  more  valtie  than  the  fruit 
they  may  produce :  if  a  good  berry  hav« 
been  secured  with  the  other  qualifications, 
so  much  the  better.  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  any  of  the  parties  who  have  dte- 
tributed  our  celebrated  seedlings,  for  we 
have  many  that  have  attracted  deserved 
attention,  could  have  seist  spurious  sorts 
wiUfvMy,  but  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
persons  here,  as  elsewhere,  do  not  accurately 
observe  the  nice  distinotive  characters ;  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  amateur  cultivaton, 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  bosiness  re- 
quiring a  close  study  of  nice  distinctions  in 
flowers  and  foliage,  cannot  fail  soon  to  leam 
the  pecultarities  of  each.  That  spurious  sorts 
have  gone  -out,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  they  have  been  detected  again  and 
again,  and  the  descriptions  of  fruits  do  liot 
correspond  with  the  characters  of  the  va- 
rieties to  which  they  are  assigned :  but  this 
is  no  new  complaint — we  have  here  received 
plantd  under  erroneous  titles  in  very  many 
instances  from  our  good  friends  in.  the  tast 

With  these  apologetic  remarks,  as  a  pro- 
logue, let  us  proceed  with  a  brief  history  and 
description  of  the  SuFEiaoE ;  they  arb  pre- 
sented with  the  frontispiece,  as  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  reader,  to  whom,  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fruit,  is  earn- 
estly recommended. 

In  the  year  1846,  D.  MoAvor,  then  oecu- 
pying  a  portion  of  Mr.  Lonowobtb*8  Garden 
of  Eden,  near  this  dty,  selected  four  quaets 
of  fine  berries  of  the  Nkhdi  Fine^  ffudmifii 
Eovey,  and  a  choice  variety  known  here  as 
PidiUaU  Keen,  all  favorite  kinds,  known  in 
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t!ii8  Dflighborhood  u  j^tilluea;  they  h«d 
been  imiH^gnated  by  the  JbiAi  and  Siaarub 
Bort&  These  beniei  were  multed,  and 
once  sown  in  A  taitabte  place ;  soma  vege- 
tated reiy  soon,  and  othen  continued  to  ap- 
pear nnti!  the  uazt  Mason  ;  they 
ceaiivelj  pricked  oat  into  good  soil,  and  tbeir 
growth  ancoaraged.  The  plants  resulting 
from  this  sowing,  were  estimated  at  600,000, 
and  were  distributed  among  tba  neighbors^ 
where  tbej  met  with  more  or  less  oire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tastea  and  indostiy  of  the 
gifdenen;  many  were  pknted  amoDg  the 
grapes  of  a  yoang  Tineyard— otheis  in  gar- 
den botden. 

The  most  {nomiaiDg  pknis  were  selected 
and  mariced  whenerer  obeerrad,  bnt  the 
most  cntical  attentiMi  «Bd  atndy  were  be- 
•towed  in  the  Spring  of  184£,  when  they 
were  two  years  old,  fiom  the  seed.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Hortionltnral  Society,  then 
carefultj  watched  them  from  the  fioswr  to 
the  fruit,  and  selected  as  note-worthy,  sboot 
Sfty,  from  this  immense  collection,  rejecting 
entirely,  a  large  nQmbei  which  were  so 
Isigely  staininate  as  to  be  poor  bearerB. 
Those  selected  and  maAed,  Ae  first  year, 
were  carefnlly  removed  to  ftvoisUe  sitoa- 
tions,  and  well  cared  for,  so  that  they  spi«ad 
by  nmner^  and  presented  group*  for  the  ex- 
sminatioD  which  was  repeated  noit  aeason, 
(1649)  when  the  closest  scniliDy  was  exer- 
dsed,  and  all  striking  pecuIiaritieB  were 
noted.  The  same  care  was  extended  toward 
them  by  the  committee  who  had  the  subject 
in  band,  in  1850,  and  it  was  during  tiut  yeai, 
that  the  Horticnltnral  Society  had  ita  atten- 
tion particnlarly  dincted  to  a  few  of  the 
moat  remarkiAlB  of  these  seedlings;  some 
Moateun  were  cdltinting  thom,  and  compar- 
ing tbeir  flayer  and  appearanca  with  the  beat 
wieties  in  ColliTation. 

In  the  next  year,  the  Fruit  Committee  re- 
ported very  favorably,  as  the  seedlingi,  in 
that  diaastioiM  season,  Ripened  mnch  bati*r 
than  the  old  sorts,  and  in  Hay,  1861,  the  Bo- 
eiety'a  premitun  of  tVX>,  was  awarded  to 
that  one  of  theM  seedling  which  had  been 
known  as  No.  12,  bat  which  was  then  chria- 
taned  fiur^acn,  ot  McAvofa  Supthar. 
From  this  time,  its  progress,  in  public  Atvor, 
has  been  npwaid  and  coward,  wherever  it 


has  been  known,  and  that  is,  wherever  it  has 
been  received  trae  to  name; so  thatit  isnow 
the  decided  &vorite  with  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  thecaltar«  of 
this  delicions  variety  of  fruits  Ite  hardineas, 
great  productiveness,  latga  size,  good  fiaivor, 
and  luscious  riohuess,  have  secured  to  it 
many  admiren,  and  it  will  rank  high  as  a 
market  fruit. 

Daeriptiim, — Plant  vigoWas  on  clayey 
soils;  leaves  well  developed,  supported  by 
stoat  petioles;  pubescence  constderable,  in- 
dining  downwaid;  lealels  all  petiolate,  ob- 
long, asd  otaliqnely  cnneate  at  the  base; 
length  sbont  twioe  the  hretdth ;  sorfaoe. 
rather  shtning;  not  much  piloted;  nqevMi 
tiom  the  waving  margin,  whidi  is  acutely 
serrate;  the  serratwes  aotunlnate  ;  coloriidi 
gieen,  glaneons  benea^i ;  stipnlea  large,  pUN 
plish ;  trass  of  infloresoence,  rather  bold  and 
upright ;  scape  bearing  from  six  to  ten 
flowers^  which  are  of  mediun  siM^  tnd  en- 
tirely destitute  of  stamena,  except  the  radi- 
mentary  undeveloped  organs,  oonc«aled  b»- 
neath  the  large  bwvtot  [rfstils.  The  taut  i> 
clasped  by  the  ooane  segments  of  lAie  calyx; 
it  is  huge,  ovate,  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  being  lometimea  slightly  necked,  m 
repreMnted  fo  the  cut ;  eol<»,  extemiUj^  k 


ih,  deep  crimson ;  internally,  a  shaded  red 
salmon ;  seeds  rather  saperfigia],  yellow,  and 
sometimes  red ;  flavor,  when  ripe,  sweet  and 
very  Inaeiona,  mors  rich  and  plqnant  than 
Hovey's  Seedling,  bnt  less  acid  than  the 
Scarlets ;  perfume  h^h. 
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The  rannen  of  this  plant  are  a  good  and 
marked  character;  they  are  long-jointed,  and 
mnerkably  red,  and  ao  vigoroiu  that  the  ya- 
liety  is  rapidly  propagated* 

That  it  has  given  satisfaction  to  others 
thaa  Western  caltivators,  will  appear  by 
the  following  qaotaticm  from  R.  G.  Paedbs, 
one  of  the  most  observing  amatenn^  who 
contribates  intelligently  and  agreeably  to  the 
strawberry  literature  of  the  ooontiy,  through 
the  Hortioultorist : — '*  We  had  laige  expec- 
tations of  this  new  yaiiety,  and  have  not 
been  disappointed*  It  has  this  season,  been 
iuperior  to  any  of  the  fifty  varieties. bearing 
on  my  grounds^  and  beside^  I  have  seen  it 
bearing  in  several  other  gardens,  on  Long 
Island,  Newboigh,  and  in  this  Ticinity;  and 
in  all  places  where  I  have  seen  it,  it  has,  as 
iu  as  one  season's  trial  can  do  it,  proved 
nnmber  one  in  siae,  flavor,  and  productive- 
Some  question  has  arisen  about  its 
of  sufficiently  high  flavor  to  meet  its 
reputation,  and  the  taste  of  imperfectly 
ripened  specimens  at  seveml  axhibitions»  has 
given  some  reason  for  this  objection;  yet, 
alter  repeated  and  careful  examinations  of  it| 
in  various  gardens  and  locations,  in  company 
with  some  whose  taste  is  intelligenti  we  think 
it  of  high  rich  flavor." 

Mr.  Paudkb  so  highly  esteems  this  vsriety 
that  he  has  selected  it  as  one  of  three  from 
which  to  raise  seedUngs.  Mr.  Babbt,  in  the 
Horticulturist,  says  his  specimens  were 
scarcely  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Fabdxx,  but 
he  oonsideiB  it  a  prolific,  good*  variety,  not 
of  first  rate  flavor ;  he  then  quotes  Mr.  Ho- 
TST,  as  saying,  ''It  is  the  best-flavored  of 
the  four  (Cincinnati  seedlings)  but  far  infe- 
rior to  many  of  the  older  varieties^"  and  adds 
that  at  Pittsburgh  it  has  proved  almost  a  fail- 
ure, in  every  case  where  it  has  been  tested. 
VhiB  last  remark  may  be  explained ;  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Chiblxtt,  at  the  Alleghany 
Cemetery,  it  is  genuine,  and  doing  very  well; 
perhaps  others  have  a  spurious  kind,  or  their 
planto  were  not  yet  established*  It  is  be- 
lieved they  were  not  purchased  at  first 
hands. 

A  writer  in  the  Ihrm  Journal  Evinces  his 
good  taste  and  judgment,  and  shows  tiiat  he 
has  the  true  variety,  by  the  following  ex- 
pression :  '[  Fruit  very  laige,  roundish  ovate, 


occasionally  slightly  necked ;  deep  brilliant 
crimson ;  seed  crimson,  sometimes  yellow ; 
set-in  indentations  that  are  not  deep,  except 
in  the  largest  specimens ;  flesh  red ;  flavor 
exquisitely  fine ;  quality  ''best." 

He  then  quotes  Dr.  Bbinckle,  who  is  ad- 
mitted as  the  highest  authority,  and  who  is 
known  to  have  received  lus  plants  correctly, 
from  head  quarters:  "  Taking  all  its  qualities 
into  consideration,  it  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  strawberry  we  have."  And  adds, 
on  the  authority  of  Wm.  Pabbt,  "  A  practi- 
cal strawberry  grower  of  New  Jersey,  who 
cultivates  many  varieties, '  McAvoy'a  Superior 
yielded  a  larger  crop  of  large-sized  berries  than 
any  other,' "  J.  a.  w. 


•  •<»■* 


Bortloiiltnral  Vovelties. 

DocTOB  Fbahklzn,  or  some  one  else,  has 
said  a  good  thing  of  the  man  who  discovers 
how  to  make  two  blades  of  gnss  to  grow, 
where  but  one  grew  before.  The  laws  of  the 
land,  recognizing  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  world  by  the  invention  or  discovery  of 
new  processes  or  combinations  in  the  me* 
chanic  arts,  give  to  the  man  who  has  done 
it,  a  light  of  property  in  the  thing  invented, 
as  a  reward*  So  too,  in  that  department  of 
human  industry  which  pertains  particularly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  world  has 
becfnae  credulous  even  to  the  claims  of  new 
inventors,  and  the  man  who  by  new  methods 
has  succeeded  in  improving  the  old  stock — 
no  matter  what  it  is— or  who  by  continued 
experiment  and  close  observation  has  estab- 
Ushed  his  claim  as  an  inventor,  so  to  speak— 
a  producer  of  aome  new  and  valuable  variety, 
finds  himself,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  amply 
rewarded.  He  has  the  means  for  this  in  his 
own  hands.  In  benefiting  the  world  he  has 
conferred  a  benefit  upon  himself  as  well- 
coming  to  him  not  uxifrequently  in  the  shape 
of  a  golden  harvest  when  judiciously  and 
carefully  managed. 

Indeed,  so  certainly  has  this  come  to  be 
relied  upon,  especially  in  the  production  of 
new  plants,  grains,  flowers  and  fruits,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  harticuUural  novelties, 
has  become  one  of  no  little  importance  both 
to  the  amateur  and  the  professional  culti- 
vator.   Every  day  almost,  brings  a  score  of 
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new  claimtnts  ta  our  attention,  and  of  oonne, 
therefore,  new  demands  upon  ovr  parses.  If 
these  demands  were  responded  to  only  by 
those  parses  of  plethoric  hahit,  so  long  as  it 
remained  an  experiment^  and  we  w^o  carried 
the  lean  ones,  or  none  at  all,  oonld  content 
oarselves  to  wait  the  resnlt  which  woald 
come  from  that  experiment — the  wranff 
woald  perhaps  be  as  great,  bat  wcmld  be 
less  generally  felt  of  coarse.  Bat  to  sidmiit 
one  of  these  noveUvu  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment requires  time.  To  oar  impatience— 
especially  when  stimalated  by  energy  and 
enterprise — ^the  hope  of  gain,  or  of  some 
selfish  gratification,  the  seasons  in  their 
oonnes  and  the  great  processes  of  Nature, 
by  which  her  floral  and  fruitful  gifts  are  so 
•oontifttlly  and  so  quickly  prodaoed,  seem 
kit  slow  and  uncertain. 

To  wait  for  the  result  of  another  man's 
experiment  is  to  fail  in  the  contest  for  which 
we  have  entered.  Success,  we  know  fall- 
well,  has  •cone  to  be  regarded  ae  the  etandafd 
of  merit. 

Oar  impatience  begets  crednlity,  snd  our 
wish  at  once  glides  into  conviction  and  be- 
Bet  And  even  when  failure  has  been  writ- 
ten on  all  we  hare  done,  we  find  good  excuses 
for  the  blonders  we  have  made  in  impugning 
otheis. 

A  reputable  man  presents  his  claim  to  xa, 
asserting  that  he  has  done  all  which  toe  could 
do,  to  test  the  value  of  his  new  rariety.  He 
sets  forth  its  chaneter  and  consequent  value 
in  detail,  and  we  hare  either  to  accept  the 
statement  to  which  every  impulse  of  our 
nature  prompts  xa,  or,  against  evidence, — 
disbelieve  it 

In  oitr  communings  with  Nature^  while 
puiBuing  an  avocation  whose  socoess  is  so 
dei)endent  vp&ik  her  favor,  we  ought  to  have 
imbibed  something  of  her  spirit,  which  is  all 
truthlUness  and  all  generosity,  and  if  we 
have — ^yielding  all  the  more  easily  to  a  de* 
sire  of  possessing  some  new  evidence  of  her 
inexhaustible  wealth.  We  accept  the  state- 
ment which  is  made  and  pay  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  supposed  genius  and  indostry,  and 
patience,  and  scientific  skill,  by  which  the 
new  thing — ^whatever  it  may  be— has  been 
created  for  onr  enjoyment  Alas  1  that  hu- 
man hopes  should  lade  so  fiequentiy  with 


tfaehr  birth,  and  that  reHaaee  upon  human 
character  should  so  often  prove  bat  a  broken 
reed. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  £ieqaently 
of  iadulg^g  the  desire  for  these  novelties^ 
and  in  the  excitement  to  which  it  laadsi  you 
have  sometimes,  wilkoat  doabt^  been  re- 
waeded  for  all  you  have  expended  and  all 
you  have  done,  and  yet  how  often  and  with 
what  disappointment  have  you  found  your* 
self  the  victim  of  your  own  credulity  and 
another  man's  avarice.  ^ 

The  new  gn^  on  whose  luscious  clusters 
you  were  already  in  imagination  feasting, 
proves  to  be»  after  all,  but  a  disoarded  or 
worthless  variety.  The  blushing  apple, 
which  was  promised  tO'Stq)ply  your  table  at 
a  time  when,  even  if  of  indifferent  quali^, 
it  would  be  a  luxury,  has  decayed  long 
before  its  old  and  reliable  companions  of  the 
fruit  room.  In  your  anxiety  to  get  so|ne 
new  pear,  better  than  any  of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  more  whose  names  appear  on  the 
oatalogues,  you  find,  after  yean  of  careful  and 
generous  culture  that  your  grounds  are  cum- 
bered with  a  tres^  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  lifted  from  the  seed  bed,  except  i^  a 
sto(^  £>r  some  old  favorite  bud  infinitely 
better  than  itsellL  And  the  new  rose  whose 
unrivaled  hue  and  ambrosial  fragrance  and 
prolific  growth,  were  to  be  sources  of  per- 
petual gratification  to  your  delighted  senses, 
dioopa  and  dies  with  the  dulling  frosts  of 
your  northern  winter,  leaving  the  entianoe 
to  your  house  and  heart  covered  and  filled 
with  the  dead  brush  of  a  blasted  plant,  and 
with  disappointed  hopes.  And  so  it  is  to 
the  ^d.  We  demand  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  new  ihitiffs  and  we  get  them — real 
ones  occasionally — ^ms  generally, — ^foi^  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  honesty  is  a  plant  easily 
choked^  the  human  heart  by  the  weeds  of 
avarice— the  love  of  money  and  the  hope  of 
gain.  The  world  is  full  of  men,  ready  to 
swear  that  a  sham  is  a  reality,  and  that  tnith 
and  pretense  are  but  synonyms  for  the  first 
of  virtues. 

Enterprise  and  indostry,  when  honesUy 
directed,  are  worthy  of  all  commendation 
and  are  fully  entitled  to  the  reward  they  arc 
quite  sure  of  receiving ;  but  when  the  truth 
by  which  they  lay  claim  to  our  attention, 
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cohttiofttes  in  a  lying  advertiaement  or 
some  other  and  more  positive  decoptioo, 
they  become  vices  so  naked  and  unacru- 
pulons  that  good  men  should  frown  npon 
and  reprove  those  who  are  gnilty  of  prac- 
ticiflg  them. 

The  Horticultural  world  has  been  vio* 
timized  from  time  immemoiial  by  ibeae 
villainous  deceptions«HUid  the  end  is  not 
yet  Success  has  emboldoMd  old  offenders 
and  encouraged  new  one^  nnlil  self  le- 
spect  and  personal,  as  well  as  professional 
repotation,  is  but  too  fifeqaeaily  bartered 
away  for  tbe  poor  reward  of  a  little  peci»- 
niary  gain. 

'  The  language  used  by  the  writer  is  for  the 
express  purpose  of  oonveying  his  theogbt 
upon  the  general  subject  and  nothing  more. 
He  has  no  desire  of  dragging  before  the  pub- 
lie,  the  names  of  either  the  fint  or  the  last  of 
those,  who,  filling  faSs  mind,  he  haa  grouped 
together  as  a  daas  of  unprincipled,  and  of 
ooorse,  therefore,  diriioaoarable  and  dishonest 
men. 

-  The  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  I  have 
spoken  must  be  found  in  greater  watchful* 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  in  hold- 
ing to  a  strict  aeconntobility  the  authors  of 
these  deceptions.  The  man  who  deliber- 
ately makes  up  his  mind  to  put  his  personal 
honor  and  professional  reputation,  if  he  have 
any  capital  of  this  kind,  at  stakes  in  order 
that  he  may  introduce  his  new  humbug  with 
profit, — which  with  him  is  the  measure  of 
suocosa— 4uust  be  made  .to  lose  the  game  and 
pay  the  forfeit 

And  in  msny  cases  it  would  be  a  most 
effeetnal  remedy,  if  he  could  be  ma^le  to 
respond  also  in  pecuniary  damages  for  the 
misr^resentations  and  failures  with  which 
he  is  so  frequently  chaigeable. 

The  purse  strings  of  such  men«are  not 
UDfcequcDtly  the  tendons  Achiff^  by  which 
they  can  most  siurely  be  vanquished,  and 
society  is  rid  of  a  pest  when  the  work  is 
Once  well  done. 

My  langungA,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived, 


faced  and  villainous  proposition  as  even  an 
existing  fact,  will  hardly  be  eredited  by  those 
who  have  not  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  SHb|ect,  and  such  will  b^  disposed  to 
think,  I  am  battling  against  the  air.  And  yet 
we  know  it  is  true,  and  that  many  a  man 
suffers  in  nlence  rather  than  admit  that  h^. 
too  has  been  duped  and  cheated. 

For  the  honest  experimenter,  who  with 
laudable  ambition,  whether  stimulated  by 
benevolenoe  or  self  interest^  is  seeking  to. 
improve  the  old,  or  discover  that  which  i& 
better  in  the  new,  I  have  profound  respect 
Horticulture^  like  every  other  department  of 
human  industry,  is  indebted  to  just  such  men 
for  its  advances.  That  they  may  reap  the 
reward  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  that 
others  may  be  thereby  stimulated  to  still 
further  effort,  there  should  go  up  from  honest 
men,  a  united  and  universal  denunciation  of 
all  humbugs  and  all  pretendeiB.  * 

Rxiusxe.— This  article,  from  a  valued  cer^ 
reapoadentt  who  evidently  considers  himseUi 
in  some  private  way  aggrieved,  is  admitted 
into  oar  colmnns,  tumply  because  such  com- 
plaints, when  well  founded^  are  entitled  to  be 
heard.  We  wish,  however,  to  be  understood, 
as  taking  sides  with  neither  of  the  parties.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  specialities  cf  the 
writer's  stricturee.-— Ens.  Rkv. 


»  •mm'  • 


Xiaw  on  Fruit  Tress. 

.  I HATK  spoken  of  lame  as  a  specific  highly 
deserving  of  further  trial,  rather  than  as  an 
infallible  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio.  It  is  true  that  for  the  years  1849 
and  1849,  its  efficacy  seemed  undoubted,  bat 
a  train  of  favorable  conditions  in  those  aea^ 
sons  may  have  existed  during  the  application 
of  tbo  linaing^  which,  acting  in  concert  there* 
with,  may  have  leasene<i  the  difficulty  of 
protection,  while  in  other  years  the  absence 
of  those  favorable  conditions  will  increase  tho 
work  of  preservation  beyond  the  power  of 
any  agency  which  Lime  can  exert 

Repeated  experiments  are  needed  to  settle 


the  exact  value  of  this  application.  After 
has  no  application  except  to  the  pretender,  |  the  use  of  it  for  three  consecutive  seasons,  I 
who  with  brazen  impudence  offers  to  the  .  verily  believe  in  the  virtue  of  lime  to  protect 


world  OS,  new  and  valuable  something  which 
he  knows  to  be  different  from  what  he  rep- 
resents it    Tho  statement  of  such  a  baro- 


the  plum,  apricot,  and  nectarine  from  the 
assaults  of  the  curculio  ,from  the  time  the 
fruits  are  larg^  enough  to  be  pierced  until 
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IkejT  are  six  woeln  old,  and  tliat  nich  pro- 
tackioii  will  io  many  iMaoiia  inaoio  tke  ma- 
tniifty  of  tho  eiop;  but  last  year's  oxperienoe 
Imb  tao^i  us  that  this  short  exemptiom  is 
aofe  always  parfect  soouiity,  while  no  at- 
tempted experiment  enableB  one  to  say  what 
effect  a  oontinnatioQ  of  the  liming  without 
inlerniption  beyond  six  weeka,  would  exect 
in  soch  a  case.  Bet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficoltieB  of  last  season,  lime-treated  apijools 
ripened  well,  as  did  »  large  portion  of  the 
phm  orap  and  some  nectarines.  Indeed,  so 
ohvioos  was  the  effect  Of  lime  on  these  latter 
intits^  that»  at  the  dose  of  the  liming  season, 
when  every  fruit  was  sonnd  and  peifeei  oo 
tim  dosted  tree^  oeitain  other  nectarine  trees^ 
kft  to  themselTcs,  had  cast  their  fruit  upon 
the  ground,  or  they  remained  on  the  bcanchlli 
sbiiTeled  and  dry  as  we  scHuetimes  see  th«n 
m  wmter. 

The  theoiy  of  using  lime  for  die  annoy- 
aooe  of  insedi  is  not  a  new  one^  hut  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books^  and  eq>eoially  in  Loudon. 
It  is  only  in  the  mode  of  iqprplication  thai  my 
practice  has  any  datm  to  originality.  If, 
howerer,  I  am  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
pateniity  of  even  this  slight  innovation,  I 
must  then  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  use 
of  lime-water  is  eictirely  inadmissible,  save 
when  one  is  curious  to  mature  a  few  indi- 
vidual fruits  too  scattering  to  be  dusted,  and 
is  willing  to  apply  the  wash  with  a  brush. 
Ckavity  and  the  ajQSnity  of  particles  of  water 
for  each  other  make  it  impossible  to  cover 
the  glass-like  surface  of  the  young  fruits  by 
syringing  with  lime-water;  but  after  the 
frmts  and  leaves  have  been  profrisely 
syringed  with  pure  water,  and  the  powder 
thrown  upward  through  the  branches,  until 
the  whole'is  enveloped  in  a  doud,  the  fruits 
will  become  covered  on  all  sides. 

At  this  pointy  a  question  springs  up  as  to 
how  far  this  liming  may  extend  without  ex- 
erting an  injurious  influence  upon  the  gen- 
«*al  thrift  and  health  of  the  tree.  Without 
any  attempt  to  settle  a  question  at  once  both 
diifioalt  and  new,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  my  individual  practice  tonds  to  sustain 
a  belief  that  bo  much  lime  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  dust  the  trees  every  five  or  eight 
days  daring  Hay  and  early  June  will,  if 
administered,  prove  beneficial  rather  tiian 


hurtful,  aa  is  indicated  by  the  following  ex* 
periments: 

Within  a  few  yeais,  the  dbermet  pjfri  (of 
KoUar)  has  made  its  appearance  in  my  peas 
orchard,  and  in  such  numbers  that  on  some 
trees  ^e  young  branches  and  leaves  seemed 
aa  filthy  and  black  as  if  coated  with  lamp- 
bkek. 

Several  iuoh  tiee^  during  the  last  season, 
were  well  i^jrringed  and  afterward  dusted 
with  lime,  until  the  whole  system  of  leaves 
and  branches  was  whitened — when  the  lime^ 
thrown  upon  this  black  excrementitious  mat- 
ter which  had  been  moistened  in  syringing^ 
united  therewith,  inorusting  both  leaves  and 
brittchea.  This  incrustation  afterward  seal* 
ii^  off  under  the  action  of  wind  and  mn^ 
removed  from  the  surfooe  of  the  leaves  and 
brandies  all  impurities.  Just  as  soap  or  lima 
is  known  todeanee  the  stem,  fiaator  Beuifo 
and  White  Doyenne  pear  trees,  twice  treated 
with  Ume  in  this  manner  during  the  last 
season,  acquired  thereby  the  usual  glossy 
green  hue  upon  thdr  leavesi  and,  what  is 
more,  the  insects  being  destroyed  and  the 
trees  relieved  from  this  exhausting  drain  of 
their  fluids  of  dreulation,  many  branches 
made  new  and  vigorous  growtL 

I  have  also  applied  lime  with  marked  sue- 
cess  for  the  destruction  of  the  acale  in$Hi 
upon  the  orange  tribe,  generally,  howevwi^ 
resorting  to  its  use  in  the  foil  or  winter  whea 
the  plants  were  at  rest  But^  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  an  orange  tree,  growing  in  the  open 
air,  was  assailed  by  cocci  in  such  numbess 
that  the  branches  and  leaves  were  literally 
covered. 

After  syringing  this  tree  well,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  branches  with  one  hand,  lime 
from  a  dredging  box  was  so  applied  with  the 
other  as  to  envelop  entirely,  stem,  branches, 
and  leaves;  making  the  whole  resemble 
more  a  tree  in  plaster,  cast  in  **alto  relievo/* 
than  the  appearance  of  a  living  plant.  After 
a  short  time,  buds  burst  forth  from  the  sur- 
face, and  the  whole  white  mass  was  covered 
with  green  branches  long  before  the  ISme 
incrustetions  enveloping  the  leaves  had  burst 
and  follen.  When,  however,  the  leaves  were 
set  free  they  seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of 
due  vigor  or  a  proper  color.  Indeed,  in  the 
plunv  crop  itself,  so  perfectly  free  from  gum 
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are  the  leaves  «Dd  fruits  upon  some  trees 
Sttocessfully  treated  with  this  application  that 
I  am  much  inclined  to  consider  their  peculiar 
exemption  an  effect  vhich  has  in  some  de- 
gree a  corresponding  oonheotion  with  lime  as 
*»  cause. 

How  the  result  is  hrought  about  does  not 
appear,  and,  among  other  speculations  expla- 
natory of  the  modus  operandi,  I  have  in- 
dulged in  the  following  as  at  least  plausible 
if  not  true :  Firsts  lime  thus  applied  removes 
all  impurities  from  the  smfaoes  of  fruits  and 
leaves,  thus  seoaring  a  free  and  healthful 
perspiration.  -  Again,  lime  in  the  state  of  an 
impalpable  powder  (and  it  is  unfit  for  use 
when  in  throwing  it  against  the  leaves  the 
slightest  rattling  is  heard)  almost  floats  in 
the  air — ^being  so  porous  or  so  laminate  as  to 
be  many  times  lighter  than  the  unslaked 
mass,  80  that  the  white  envelope  inclosing 
4he  leaves  and  fruits  really  is  what  it  seems 
to  be  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  a 
vhite  covering  of  open  work,  absM'bing  by 
virtue  of  its  color  all  the  luminous  rays  of 
the  sunbeams,  and  transmitting  in  subdued 
intensity  rather  than  excluding  them ;  while 
the  same  white  color  to  some  extent  screens 
the  whole  from  the  scorching  effects  of  an 
intemperate  noonday  sun,  by  reflecting  in- 
stead of  absorbing  the  thermanous  ray  of  the 
same  sunbeam,  just  as  it  is  supposed  that,  in 
some  locations,  pressed  glassy  by  subduing  the 
intensity  of  light  and  heat,  promotes  the 
health  of  the  vine.  Hoping  to  hear  a  good 
account  from  your  rather  extensive  orchard 
of  plums, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  TOUKG. 

SpmivoDALB,  Er. 


Iha  Oardaa. 


TaXMCHIVG  —  WINTER  DIOOIKO. 


In  this  Series  of  articles,  different  topics 
will  be  taken  up  in  succession,  as  they  appear 
to  be  most  seasonable,  and  as  they  may  be 
Boggested  by  passing  events,  or  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  reader.  As  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, I  have  determined  to  commence  with 
this  subject 


Wheresoever  and  howsoever  the  garden 
may  be  situated,  whatever  its  aspect  and  soil, 
it  is  most  derirable  to  have  the  earth  loosened, 
and,  indeed,  thoroughly  turned  over  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  in  order  that  the  frosts  of  the 
latter  season  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
aiding  in  the  great  work  of  pulverisation,  so 
that  the  material  may  also  be  in  the  best 
condition  to  absorb  and  store  away  for  the 
coming  crops,  the  ammonia  brought  by  the 
gentle  showers,  and  the  still  more  gently 
falling  snow,  with  its  richer  freight  of  this 
invaluable  vegetable  food. 

So  soon  as  the  crops  are  removed,  in  the 
autumn,  this  process  may  be  commenced, 
and  it  may  be  continued  throughout  the 
winter,  whenever  the  icy  bonds  of  the  frost 
king  do  not  interpose  a  resisting  barrier-**a 
crust  of  frozen  earth  will  interpose  but  a 
slight  resistance  to  the  pick  and  the  spade, 
and  will,  in  the  process  of  overturning  the 
soil,  make  the  benefit  of  frost  more  generals 
through  the  mass,  since  the  expanded  frozen 
portion,  will  occupy  less  space  when  it  thaws, 
and  allow  a  better  entrance  to  the  air. 

All  digging,  but  more  especially  all  winter 
digging,  should  be  done  rather  roughly — the 
complete,  elegant  appearance  of  the  work*— 
left  by  your  accomplished  digger,  who  may 
slight  his  performance,  by  shallow  stirring  of 
the  soil,  but  who  will  spend  much  time. in 
comminuting  the  surface,  and  rendering  it 
v^  fine  and  very  smooth,  is  not  at  all  what 
is  desired,  especially  in  this  winter  <^ra- 
tion — rather  give  us  a  rough-looking  surface, 
the  clods  scarcely  broken,  the  frost  will 
mellow  them,  sufficiently,  and  indeed,  with 
such  a  surface  it  h^  an  increased  opportunity 
to  do  ite  invaluable  share  of  the  work,  while 
the  portion  thus  exposed  fof  absorbing  the 
atmospheric  riches  is  also  greatly  increased. 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  draining 
the  soil  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  would  properly  pre- 
pare a  piece  of  'ground  appropriated  to  a 
garden.  This  matter  has  been  frequently 
presented  to  the  readers  of  the  previous 
volumes,  and  in  many  publications  has  been 
reiterated,  and  substantiated  by  powerful 
Aigumenti,  deduced  from  successful  practice, 
and  hence,  need  not|  in  this  article,  be  further 
extended.    Draining  the  ground,  as  a  primary 
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operatioii,  oondnciTe  to  tlie  best  results  in 
the  garden,  the  viDevard,  the  nurserj  and  the 
orchard,  as  well  as  the  more  extended  fields 
of  com  and  wheat  in  which  the  fanner  takes 
a  just  pride,  will  again  be  presented,  and  its 
claims  to  consideration  wiQ  be  ni^ed  at  a 
Ihtnre  period. 

That  digging  msj  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, it  should  be  well  performed ;  the  spade 
or  fork,  whicherer  be  used,  should  be  driven 
deeply  into  the  soil,  the  portions  taken  up 
each  time  should  not  be  too  large,  and  little 
attention  should  be  paid  to  breaking  It  up 
finely ;  but  it  will  be  of  great  consequence, 
in  throwing  dovm  the  spit,  that  the  original 
position  be  reversed,  so  that  the  earth  may 
be  turned  upside  down. 

A  great  improvement  upon  common  dig- 
ging may  be  effected  by  keeping  the  furrow 
or  trench  open,  and  then  working  up  the 
subsoil  with  the  spade,  fork,  or  even  with  a 
pick  or  mattock,  especially  if  this  part  be 
compact  and  solid ;  and,  if  there  be  a  crust 
or  indurated  layer  called  a  hard-pan  this 
process  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  crops  of 
the  next  and  ensuing  seasons.  Ridging  the 
soil,  even  in  common  digging,  is  of  advantage 
by  exposing  a  greater  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  atmospheric  influences — this  is  done 
by  digging  in  strips  three  or  four  spade's 
widths,  and  throwing  the  earth  from 'the 
right  and  left  upon  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Itfid. 

Treru^ng  the  soil  is  a  still  more  efficacious 
operation,  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  earth  is 
stirred  and  more  or  less  mixed  to  a  still 
greater  depth.  This  process  has  some  modi* 
fications  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain 
to  the  reader.  Simple  trenching  consists  of 
twice  digging  the  soil,  or  stirring  it  two 
spades  deep,  leaving  the  two  layers  of  earth 
in  their  natural  position,  or  reversing  them. 
In  the  first  place  an  opening  is  made  across 
one  side  of  the  space  to  be  dug,  the  surface 
soil  is  dug  out  to  the  width  of  about  two  or 
three  feet,  from  which  all  the  surface  earth, 
removed  by  the  first  spit,  is  thrown  aside  and 
left,  to  be  used  at  the  last.  One-half  of  the 
subsoil,  or  second  spit,  is  then  thrown  out 
by  itself,  and  the  remainder  is  dag  up  and 
deposited  in  the  deep  ditch  or  trench  last 
opened — the  workmen  then  proceed  to  dig 


the  next  strip  of  the  smfaco  soil ;  after  hav* 
ing  marked  off  with  a  line  and  cut  with  the 
spade,  the  necessary  width,  it  is  thrown  over 
across  the  open  trench  in  the  subsoil,  and 
upon  that  portion  of  the  subsoil  that  is  dug— 
the  subsoil  of  this  second  strip  is  then  dog 
up  and  thrown  into  the  trench  beside  it, 
leaving  in  turn  another  cavity,  across  which 
the  next  row  or  slice  of  surface  soil  is  thrown, 
and  so  on  to  the  end — ^when  this  is  reached 
the  first  subsoil  that  was  removed  is  wheeled 
or  carted  round  from  the  place  of  beginnings 
and  then  the  first  surface  soil  is  brought  and 
spread  over  it,  so  that  there  is  no  trench  left 

Whore  the  object  of  trenching  is  to  re« 
verse  the  two  layers  of  soil,  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  somewhat  similar,  but  more 
simple — the  trench  is  first  opened  as  before 
but  the  soil  is  all  removed  to  the  depth  of 
two  spades  and  thrown  aside — ^the  second 
strip  is  then  marked  off,  and  the  surface  soil 
is  throvm  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  after 
which  the  subsoil  is  lifted  and  thrown  upon 
that  just  dug.  In  all  these  operations  one 
man  can  perform  the  work  alone,  but  several 
may  labor  together  to  advantage,  and  as  some 
portions  of  the  digging  require  more  skill 
and  greater  effort,  these  may  be  assigned  to 
the  better  workmen,  or  the  operatives  may 
change  positions.  It  will  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  mark  off  the  lands,  but  this  plin 
has  advantages  which  are  worthy  of  consid* 
oration.  The  work  will  be  more  perfectly 
done,  the  surface  will  be  left  more  even  and 
regiilar,  and  the  end  of  the  process  will 
present  a  reg^ular  appearance. 

A  still  more  thorough  method  of  trenching 
is  performed  by  digging  three  spits  deep — ^the 
process  is  only  an  extension  or  Modification 
of  that  just  described— somewhat  more  in- 
tricate in  its  description,  however,  but  which 
may  be  adopted  by  any  one  who  understands 
the  former  method.  This  triple  trenching  is 
applicable  to  soils  of  great  depth  which  will 
allow  of  turning  the  surface  soil  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  to  soils  in  which  the  subsoil  is  not 
too  crude  and  unfit  for  plants  at  the  surface. 
In  the  culture  of  grapes  and  other  deep- 
rooted  plants,  this  thorough  tillage  will 
possess  advantages,  but  for  common  garden 
plants  the  surface  soil  should  bo  retained 
near  the  tender  roots  of  the  young  seedlings. 
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which  might  suffer  for  want  of  Doarishmenty 
in  the  ankind  soil  from  helow,  unless  it  have 
been  manured  and  well  aerated  by  exposure 
during  the  winter.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  common  trenching  of  two  spits 
deep,  which  often  brings  up  a  stiff  clayey 
soil  unfit  for  delicate  plants,  before  they  have 
time  to  penetrate  to  the  better  soil  below. 

One  of  the  great  and  immediate  advan- 
tages of  trendiing,  next  to  the  melioration 
of  the  soil,  is  the  destruction  of  weeds,  by 
burying  their  seeds  deeply,  beyond  the 
influence  of  heat  and  light ;  this  spares  the 
gardener  much  labor  in  tending  his  crops ; 
but  the  two  greatest  inducements  to  perfonn 
this  labor,  are  the  deep  tillage,  which  pre- 
vents, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  influence 
of  drought,  and  the  happy  effect  of  turning 
up  a  new  portion  of  soil  to  receive  the  meli* 
orating  influence  of  sunshine  and  shower, 
frost  and  dew,  by  which,  a  cloddy,  yellow, 
cold  subsoil,  becomes  rapidly  changed  into  a 
rich  brown  friable  soil,  often  rivaling  the  ori- 
ginal surface  mold  in  productiveness. 

A  modification  of  this  mode  of  digging  in 
wide  lands,  will  suggest  itself  to  those  who 
object  to  carting  the  dirt  first  removed  to  the 
end  of  work,  to  fill  up  the  last  trench.  This 
consists  in  laying  off  the  ground  into  strips 
of  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  opening  a 
trench  across  this  narrow  land,  throwing 
aside  the  dirt  as  before;  when  the  end  of  the 
portion  marked  off  has  been  reached,  the 
open  trench  is  occupied  by  the  earth,  to  be 
removed  from  the  first  trench  of  the  next 
land,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  £ach  land  in 
this  plan  begins  by  closing  that  just  dug,  and 
the  last  is,  in  turn,  finished  by  removing  the 
small  quantity  thrown  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  first 

Hr.  NicoL  has  adopted  a  combination  of 
these  modes  of  trenching,  to  be  employed 
through  a  series  of  years.  He  trenches  three 
spit  deep,  turning  the  surface  soil  into  the 
boflfom,  the  middle  portion  remaining  in 
place,  while  the  other  two  layers  are  re- 
versed ;  after  taking  three  crops  from  this 
surface,  he  trenches  two  spits  deep,  bringing 
the  middle  to  thd*  surface ;  this  is  cropped 
three  years,  when  a  trenching  of  three  spits,  I 
brings  the  middle  soil  to  the  bottom,  and  re- 
stores the  original  surface  to  the  top,  after  a 


rest  of  six  years — he  thus  continually 
changes  the  surface,  each  portion  resting  six, 
and  producing,  in  turn,  for  three  years. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  suppose,  that 
this  laborious  method  of  digging  their  soils, 
will  not  pay  in  this  country — they  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  reward  them  for  their 
trouble  and  expense  by  increased  crops,  and 
by  enabling  their  vegetables  to  withstand  the 
droughts  of  our  summers^-of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  we  may  find  cumulative  tes- 
timony in  the  experience  of  every  gardener; 
the  excellent  effects  of  thorough  trenching 
were  remarkably  apparent  during  the  last 
two  trying  seasons— while  most  crops  were 
suffering  dreadfully,  for  want  of  moisture, 
those  on  trenched  ground  continued  to  grow 
and  thrive  without  a  day's  intermission,  and 
the  soil  was  found  to  be  mellow,  and  damp, 
wherever  stirred,  instead  of  being  baked  and 
cracked,  and  utterly  dry. 

Those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  perform 
this  operation,  or  who  have  not  the  labor  at 
command  to  perform  the  work  aright^  arc 
urged  to  adopt  the  next  best  process,  as  a 
substitute.  Let  the  plow,  and  the  subsoil 
plow  be  brought  into  requisition,  though 
these  be  poor  substitutes  for  the  trenching^ 
spade,  and  fork,  and  much  better  adapted  to 
the  field,  t)ian  to  the  garden,  still,  by  their 
means  much  good  may  be  effected.  Let  the 
lai^e  plow  with  heavy  team  do  its  work  of 
reversal — after  the  deep-running  subsoil  plow 
has  done  its  part,  stirring  up  the  stiff  clay 
bottom,  let  the  turning  plow  oome  back^ 
throwing  the  first  furrow-slice  into  its  origi- 
ginal  position,  to  be  again  followed  by  the 
subsoil — ^gathering  with  narrow  furrow-slices^ 
that  the  earth  may  be  rather  set  on  edge  than 
turned  over;  the  whole  surface  maybe  stirred 
with  these  two  implements,  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  inches  or  more,  and  thrown  up  into 
steep  and  narrow  ridges^  and  thus  finely  cx« 
posed  to  the  frost  and  sun. 

The  destruction  of  insects  is  one  great 
good  effected  by  these  winter  operations  upon 
the  soil.  A  service  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  future  crops,  is  thus  performed  at  a  sea- 
son when  we  have  most  leisure,  and  to  those 
readers  who  have  tender  sympathies,  whether 
for  the  bugs  themselves,  or  for  their  plants,  it 
will  be  some  consplation,  that  now  they  will 
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not  be  called  upon  to  witness  tlie  sufiferings 
of  either  —  wtile  in  a  dormant  state,  the 
larvae  of  many  of  these  pests  of  the  garden, 
are  quietly  extinguished  by  the'  relentless 
grasp  of  the  frost-king,  while  others  are  ap- 
propriated to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
feathered  tribes — another  result,  perhaps  not 
less  harrowing  to  the  sentimentalist,  occurs 
to  the  larvala  known  as  cut-ivorms,  the  dread 
of  gardeners,  on  account  of  their  voracious 
appetites  among  the  early  products  of  the 
spring ;  these  low-lived  creatures  are  so  in- 
sensible to  cold,  that  the  frost  cannot  affect 
them,  through  their  tough  and  dusky  integ- 
xxments— but  the  miserable  gourmands,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  riot  through  the 
winter,  uiX)n  the  vegetables  and  weeds  that 
may  survive  the  frost,  are  now  deprived  of 
their  sustenance,  and  die  a  wretched  death 
by  starvation — shudder  not,  kind  friend^ — 
better  they,  by  even  such  a  death,  than  thy 
cabbages  and  floral  pets,  by  their  devouring 
jaws,  next  Spring  I 

Fall  and  winter  digging  and  plo^ving,  are 
the  best  preventives  of  cut-womis. 

J*    £L»     W« 
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Lottor  ttWBk  Aitorift. 
Db.  Warder— Bear  Sib  : 

The  Review  is  now  a  regular  visitor  at  my 
Bachelor  home,  in  this  far  off  land ;  and  I 
hail  it  with  a  hearty  welcoioie.  It  comes 
like  a  ministering  angel,  bearing  wholesome 
food  to  the  mind ;  and  although  it  does  not 
bring  the  sparkling  juice  itself,  nor  luscious 
fruit,  nor  fragrant  flowers;  yet  it  arouses 
pleasant  recollections  of  them,  and  incites 
me  to  a  more  vigorous  effort,  again  to  pro- 
cure those  luxuries. 

I  find  it  an  excellent  companion ;  it  en- 
livens my  leisure  hours,  and  breaks  the  mo- 
notony of  the  times.  Through  the  pages  of 
the  Review,  I  am  introduced  into  a  large 
circle  of  intelligent  gentlemen,  whose  cor- 
respondence, together  with  the  additions 
from  the  Editorial  pen,  which  are  always 
full  of  interest,  afford  many  useful  and  agree- 
able lessons. 

Thus,  it  becomes  a  medium,  through 
which  we  converse  with  each  other,  and 
relate  the  result  of  our  various  experiments ; 


introduce  new  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables ;  of  circulating  new  modes  of 
cultivating,  and  improving  varieties,  and  of 
advancing  the  general  interest  of  Horticulture 
and  Pomology  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  a  great  promoter  of  social  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  states,  as  well  as  indi* 
viduals,  and  like  a  silken  cord  entwined 
round  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  tends 
to  bind  together,  and  perpetuate  our  happy 
Union. 

I  would  fain  coniribute  something  to 
interest  yourself  and  readers,  but  my  experi^ 
mental  knowledge  of  this  Country,  is  not  yet 
sufficient  to  offer  anything  new ;  but  judg^ 
ing  fh>m  viFhat  I  hare  already  seen — we  have, 
prospectively,  a  great  Agricultural  and  fruit 
growing  region.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
rich;  and  the  climate  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  a  great  variety  of  grains,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  I  have  seen  lai^er  crops,  and  better 
qualities  of  wheats  onts,  barley,  etc,  than  I 
ever  saw  elsewhere.  I  have  just  been  taking 
the  dimensions  of  a  few  stalks  of  oats,  the 
largest  of  which,  was  8>^  feet  in  length,  and 
7-16th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bearing  609 
perfect  kernels.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  thn 
was  the  mammoth  stalk  of  the  field,  for  I 
think,  that  I  could  have  gathered  many  suoIl 

Potatos,  turnips,  ruta^baga,  onions,  cabbage, 
etc,  seem  to  grow  to  perfection ;  I  never  saw 
them  do  so  well  in  any  country. 

The  potato  is  so  much  more  thrifty  and 
vigorous  here,  than  in  my  native  land  (south- 
ern Ohio),  that  it  almost  looks  like  a  plant 
of  a  larger  and  superior  order.  I  have  seen 
leaves  upon  potatos,  that  were  but  two 
months  old,  which  measured  6  inches  in 
width  and  8  inches  in  length ;  and  a  friend 
informs  me  that  he  measured  one  that  was 
11  inches  wide,  and  13  long.  It  would  be 
useless  to  state  that  their  yield  of  tubers  is 
proportionally  large.  They  bloom  remark- 
ably fuH,  arid  bear  enormous  crops  of  seed, 
which  come  up  all  over  the  ground,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  farmers. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries 
and  grapes,  have  been  sufiiciently  tested  in 
the  interior  of  this  territory,  to  give  growers 
ample  assurance  ef  their  successful  cultivation. 
But  upon  the  coast,  where  I  live,  some 
doubt  is  entertamed,.as  ta  whether  peaches 
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will  ripen  welL  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
test  the  matter  this  season,  as  I  have  four 
trees,  which  bear  from  25  to  60  peaches  each; 
thej  grow  fast,  and  promise  welL 

Our  forests  and  marshes  abound  in  wild 
fmit,  and  of  so  great  a  variety  as  to  afford 
a  supply  from  the  middle  of  May  until 
November.  The  most  yaluaUe  of  them,  are 
the  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Orogoniai  as  I 
call  it^  but  generally  known  here,  as  the 
"  Salmon  berry ;"  and  the  Cranberry,  which 
23  found  in  great  plenty  in  all  of  our 
marshes.  The  Raspberry  Oregonia,  is  of  a 
brilliant  orange  color;  very  large  and  de- 
licious, and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  table 
fruits  that  I  ever  saw.  I  inclose  you  a  few 
'seeds  of  it. 

/  My  Oarden,  is  my  everyday  companion ; 
my  place  of  resort  for  recreation.  Here,  I 
spend  many  of  my  leisure  hours  in  watching 
the  rapid  growth  of  my  beets,  cabbages,  pars- 
nips, etc ;  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  my 
fiowers,  and  the  pleasure  they  afford.  How 
much  more  happy  one  must  be,  who  has  the 
taste  and  industry  to  appreciate  and  etiUivate 
the  beauties  and  litzuriea  of  a  garden,  than 
he  who  folds  his  arms  in  ease,  while  brambles 
and  weeds  invade  his  veiy  threshold !  My 
garden  is  upon  a  choice  spot;  the  very 
ground  upon  which  the  adventurers  Lxwis 
and  Glabk  encamped,  during  the  winter  they 
spent  upon  the  coast.  It  has  also  been  an 
Indian  village  and  encampment,  perhaps  for 
many  centuries. 
Tou  know,  Doctor,  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  every  one,  to  think  his  own  dominion 
is  the  very  Eden — so  think  I  too.  My  place 
is  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  beautiful 
Lewis  and  Clark  river,  five  miles  from  the 
Oreat  Columbia,  and  three  miles  from  the 
Ocean.  Here,  we  breathe  the  pure  air,  fresh 
from  the  unfailing  fount  of  Zephyrs;  and 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  foresti  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  the  ocean's  roar,  harmoniously 
combined  in  the  great  chorus  of  Nature's 
everlasting  song,  to  gladden  our  hearts,  and 

brighten  our  way. 

Tours  truly, 

P.  M.  GrLLXTT. 

P.  S. — Your  favor  of  May  21st»  is  at  hand. 
I  am  much  obliged  for  the  honor  conferred, 
by  placing  my  name  upon  the  list^  Chairman 


State  Fruit  Committee,  and  will  take  pleasnrs 
in  acting  in  that  capacity  so  soon  as  I  receive 
authority  from  Mb.  Walkxb,  the  General 
Chairman. 

Pacific  Fabx,  Obxgox  TxaaiTORT. 


Hew  Strawberries. 
J.  A.  Wabdeb,  Esq., 

Deab  Sib — As  you  seemed,  during  our 
recent  pleasurable  interview,  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  regard  to  the  new  and  estima- 
ble varieties  of  Strawberries  as  myself,  I  have 
concluded  to  send  you  a  transcript  from  my 
book  of  descriptive  notes,  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Huntsman,  Br.  Hedges  (another  am- 
ateur), and  myself,  when  they  were  in  fruit, 
and  which  are,  consequently,  more  complete 
than  the  short  notes  you  made  during  our 
rambles  when  here.  The  plants  that  came 
under  my  supervision  the  past  and  present 
years,  were  the  results  of  three  years'  sowings, 
and  each  year  there  had  been  sown  the  seeds 
of  sixteen  to  twenty  varieties,  the  very  finest 
I  could  select  for  the  purpose.  From  each 
original  bed,  I  had  selected  eighteen  of  the 
most  vigorous  plants,  forming,  in  all,  about 
one  thousand  original  plants,  the  testing  of 
which  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1852. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed this  time  in  obtaining  many  kinds,  of 
remarkable  size,  beauty,  excellence,  and  pro- 
ductiveness, and  with  vigor  and  hardihood 
suited  to  our  climate,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
for  any  one  else  to  make  a  trial  hereafter. 

The  result  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  un- 
alloyed gratification,  and  a  gratifying  reward 
for  ten  years  of  assiduity  and  zeal  in  the 
strawberry  culture. 

The  investigations  were  made  by  the  two 
gentlemen  named  and  myself,  they  having 
united  with  me  in  the  testing  consultations, 
when  we  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective fruits.  A  very  large  number  were 
summarily  rejected,  and  many  hundreds  are 
left  yet  on  probation ;  and  these  of  which  I 
now  send  you  the  notes,  are  a  part  of  such 
as  we  deemed  most  meritorious. 
Tours,  most  respectfully, 

Fhuhing,  L.  L  Wx.  R.  Pbihce. 

N.  B.  The  Crescent  seedling,  from  New 
Orleans^  which  attracted  some  notice  and 
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iayordble  expectations  the  last  year,  has  been 
rejected  as  worthless. 

XEW  yabhtibs  of  steawbebbixs. 

n  denotei  BtrmafkndiUa—lf  JPUHOaUt, 

No.  724 — CRobfm  Scarlet;  veiy  large;  rounded; 
beautiful  light  scarlet;  very  productive; 
valuable.  Plant  hardy  and  very  vigor- 
ous; P. 

No.  755 — Crimun  Aromatic;  dark  green 
foliage ;  fruit  very  large ;  rounded  or  obo- 
vate;  crimson;  sweet;  high  flavor  when 
full  ripe ;  very  productive ;  estimable ;  P. 

No.  757 — Frinc^a  Climax ;  monstrous  sixe ; 
splendid  bright  scarlet;  rounded;  some 
with  and  some  without  a  neck ;  pleasant 
flavor ;  a  showy  and  beautiful  berry ;  ex- 
tra.   Plant  very  hardy  and  vigorous ;  P. 

17o.  75S— Conmef  Scarlet;  very  large; 
rounded;  beautiful  scarlet;  excellent  fla- 
vor ;  very  valuable ;  extra ;  P. 

No.  777 — Imperial  Crimson;  large,  short 
cone  or  roundish;  dark  crimson;  very 
sweet  and  good;  firm;  keeps  long;  im- 
mense  bearer ;  P. 

No.  901 — Princ^a  Imperial  Scarlet;  mon- 
strous size;  conical;  sweet;  very  fine 
flavor;  productive;  P. 

No.  902 — Tranecendent  Scarlet;  largest  of 
all ;  dark  scarlet ;  round ;  often  com- 
pressed ;  sweet  and  good ;  productive ;  P. 

No.  983 — Princes  Black  Prince;  large;  con- 
ical; very  dark  crimson;  good  flavor 
when  full  ripe ;  productive ;  P.  This 
and  the  following  are  seedlings  of  Black 
Prince. 

No.  904 — Aromatic  Scarlet ;  secondary  size ; 
conical;  dark  scarlet;  sweet;  juicy;  very 
fine,  rich  flavor,  similar  to  Black  Prince ; 
extraordinarily  productive ;  P. 

No.  905 — Luecioue  Scarlet;  large;  dark 
scarlet;  rounded;  first-rate  flavor;  pro- 
ductive; P. 

No.  90ft— Sbarfee  Prolific  Pine  ;  rather  large ; 
conical;  bright  scarlet;  fine  flavor;  a 
seedling  of  Burros  new  Pine,  and  an  im- 
provement; P. 

No.  907 — Saccharine  Scarlet;  conical,  extra 
sweet  flavor ;  secondary  size ;  productive ; 
P, 

No.  W&^Eariy  Prolific  Soarkt;  conical, 
with  a  neck;  secondary  sizSi  or  rather 


large;  beautiful^  light  scarlet;   excellent 
flavor;  exceedingly  productive. 

No.  917 — Diadem;  very  large  and  showy; 
rounded ;  beautiful  light  scarlet ;  pleas> 
ant  flavor ;  remarkably  fine  beity  ;  extra. 
Plant  hardy  and  robust ;  P* 

No.  919 — Crimion  Profuaien;  resembles 
Crimson  Cone  in  size,  color,  form  and 
flavor;  slight  acidity;  profuse  clasten^ 
none  more  productive ;  secondary  size ;  P. 

No.  923— PttWcon;  very  large,  cbtusessone ; 
dark  scarlet;  good  flavor;  large  as 
McAvoy's  Superior,  and  resembles  it ;  P. 

No.  924 — Perfumed  Soarkt;  rather  large; 
rounded ;  light  scarlet ;  highest  flavor  of 
all;  productive;  P. 

No.  929 — Long  Scarlet ;  oblong,  with  a  neck ; 
very  fine  flavor ;  productive ;  P. 

No.  936— CmiscMi  ProUfic;  conical ;  crim- 
son; sweety  good  flavor;  very  produ> 
tive ;  tall ;  vigorous  foliage  and  scapes ;  P. 

No.  747— SmWef  Magnate;  very  large; 
rounded,  and  some  berries  compressed ; 
rich  flavor;  productive;  vigorous  foliage;  P« 


Oreikaid  Ctesslp. 
DiGBTOK,  Bristol  county,  Mass, 
Db.  J.  A.  Wabdeb  : 

After  spending  a  month  among  the  sights 
of  New  England,  and  especially  those  re- 
lating to  Horticulture,  I  feel  like  redeeming 
the  promise  made  you  long  since,  to  drop 
you  an  occasional  social  line;  and  do  so 
more  with  the  hope  of  gratifying  my  own 
wishes  than  with  any  attempt  to  benefit  you. 
Have  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Boston 
and  vicinity,  and  visited,  among  others,  the 
fruit  gardens  of  B.  Makkino,  of  Salem,  who 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  pears  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  stand- 
ards. The  trees  are  mosUy  in  good  health ; 
quite  fre'e  from  blight  of  any  kind,  and  are 
very  productive,  bearing,  almost  every  season, 
as  many  as  they  can  support ;  but  the  trees 
are  of  small  size  for  their  age,  though  liber- 
ally manured  with  marL 

Mr.  MASKnra  furnished  me  all  desired 
information  relative  to  his  business,  some  of 
which   may  interest   your   readers.     The 
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peara  which  he  valnes  most  highly  for  their 
quality  and  prodttotLrtfiese,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Fulton,  Julienne,  Golden  Beiirre,  Win- 
ter Nelis,  Lawrence  and  Tyson. 
.  Mr.  Mahkino's  looation  is  on  a  lights 
grayelly  soil,  something  more  than  a  foot  in 
depth,  with,  in  aome  parts  a  clay,  and  in  others 
a  gravelly  suhsoiL  Imagine  my  surprise^  then, 
on  tasting  some  fine  plums,  to  he  informed 
.that  the  '^carculio  never  tronhled  his  plums !" 
I  leave  you  to  aecount  for  this  fact  if  you 
can.  Then  I  saw  a  very  large  tree  of  Yel- 
low Bellefleur,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  New 
England. 

The  dwarf  apples,  as  well  as  pears,  bear 
well,  even  without  application  of  the  pinch- 
ing process  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  many 
writers ;  but  the  fruit  is  not  quite  as  perfect 
as  on  treeff  more  carefully  trimmed. 

*We  found  here  the  Dutch  ourrant,  both 
white  and  red;  no  better  or  larger  than  the 
oommon  sorts,  with  oommon  treatment ;  but 
when  shortened  in  eVery  season,  and  Uber- 
ally  manured,  attaining  an  enormous  siae^ 

Iieaviog  Salem,  I  made  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  place  of  Col.  M.  P.  Wildbb,  who  was 
not  at  home,  and  I  colild  not,  therefore,  ob- 
tain the  information  sought,  but  as  a  horti- 
culturist, made  free  to  look  at  his  collection 
of  pear  trees,  both  dwarf  and  standard,  and 
was  well  repaid  for  the  trouble.  About  one- 
half  of  Mr.  WiLDEK's  treea  have  a  starved, 
stunted,  or  sickly  appearance,  owing  to  leaf 
blight,  or  effects  of  removal,  or  want  of 
proper  constituents  in  the  soil ;  but  the  re- 
mainder are  not  only  very  thrifty,  but  very 
full  of  fruit — dwarfe  that 'are  only  two  or 
three  years  from  the  bud  showing  from  three 
to  six  specimens  each,  of  large  size.  The 
following  seem  with  him  to  be  the  most 
productive  as  dwar&:  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Lawrence,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Bezl  d'Bsperin,  Monarch,  Howell. 

Taking  unwilling  leave  of  these,  we  ram- 
bled some  time  among  the  attractions  of 
Dorchester,  Brighton  and  Cambridge,  feeling,, 
at  times,  it  must  be  confessed,  covetous  of 
the  wealth  there  employed  to  such  good 


pturpose,  in  adorning  the  homesteads  in  situ- 
ations by  nature  barren  and  repulsive,  and 
drawing  comparisons  not,  perhaps,  so  favor- 
able lo  the  west  as  they  should  be,  between 
these  and  our  own  rude  homes  where  the 
original  prairie  grasa  is  still,  to  some  extent, 
in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  anxiously  wish- 
ing for  the  day  to  come  when- our  fertile 
mold  shall  be  enabled  to  indulge  its  natural 
gorgeous  luxuriance  and  put  on  robes  of  cul- 
tivated foliage,  which,  ibr  splendor,  shall  be 
unrivaled  this  side  of  the  tropics. 

Perhaps  these  thoughts  will  stimulate 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  to  bear  their  part 
more  cheerfully  in  making  their  homes  more 
attractive  and  agreeable;  if  so,  the  newer 
parts  of  the  west  may  reach  a  high  state  of 
fin»h  and  refinement  in  less  time  than  has 
elapeed  here  since  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims. 

HxNBT  Seaw, 

Of  Tremontj  Taxewell  county,  HL 
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«Tbe  stock  ii^ed  In  AwwAsi^  pMn  b  tb«  Orange  quince 
trhid)  U  ftlao  ibe  ouo  with  IVenofei  dwArCs,  Importod  Irf 
Hr.  M.,  and  tbej  appoar  to  do  fully  m  well  fts  on  Ibo 
Anlpen  Quince. 


Fean  on  Quinoe  Btocks. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  question 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Quince  stocks, 
and  those  called  free  stocks,  or,  in  other 
words,  stocks  of  the  wild  Pear,  should  have 
been  constantly  before  the  public  for  a 
century  or  more,  and  be  not-  yet  by  any 
means  settled.  Even  in  the  davs  of  Lon- 
BON  and  Wiss,  as  we  find  in  their  edition  of 
De  la  Quintinye,  dated  1710;  the  use  of  both 
Quince  and  Wilding  are  respectively  re- 
commended, according  to  circumstances,  the 
recommendations  professing  to  be  backed  by 
long  experience.  Thus,  at  page  OO,  it  is 
said  of  "Z/a  Ion  Chretien  de  llyver" — "It 
should  be  grafted  on  a  Quince  stock,  because, 
on  a  free  stock  the  fruit  grows  spotted,  small, 
and  crumpled."  Again,  of  **La  Bergamot^-^ 
"  If  the  ground  be  good  and  light,  they  do 
best  on  a  free  stock  ;  but  if  cold  and  heavy, 
on  a  Qitince."  Here  we  see  a  recognition,  in 
those  days,  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Quince 
to  moist  and  adhesive  soils.  Again,  at  page 
67,  of  "  La  St,  Oermain"-^**  It  does  best  on 
a  soil  moderately  moist,  and  on  a  free  stock." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  sort  of  antagonism 
in  principle.  That  many  persons  have  tried 
the  Quince  stocks  and  failed,  is  notorious ; 
and  that  -some  have  eucoeeded  is  equidly 
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true;  1>ut|  thoD,  in  tha  former  ea^  let  us 
aft,  has  the  (took  itself  bad  jostioe  done  it  ? 

We  long  since  attempted  to  show,  that  the 
Quui  who  tried  to  cultivate  Pears  on  the 
Quince,  on  soils  adyerse  to  the  growth  of  the 
Quince,  was  proceeding  on  a  fkllacious  foun- 
dation. We  have  all  seen  the  common  Bed 
Carrant  luxuriantly  growing  on  a  warm  and 
sandy  bank,  and  producing  fruit  liberally  and 
fine ;  but  who  would  think  of  grafting  a  Red 
Currant  on  a  Black  Currant  stock,  and  plant- 
ing it  on  a  dry  soil  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  as  bearing 
on  the  relation  the  root  has  to  the  branch, 
and  on  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  altering 
the  functions  of  the  former,  we  do  not  think 
any  man  can  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  branch  so  to  modify  the  action  of  the 
root  as  totally  to  change  the  natural  habits 
of  the  stock  on  which  the  spedes  or  Tariety 
is  grafted.  However,  setting  aside  scientific 
considerations,  a  more  common-sense  view  of 
the  subject  might  almost  be  presumed  to  settle 
the  question.  Until,  then,  the  public  better 
miderstand,  or  better  consider,  this  question, 
it  will  be  well,  for  those  who  feel  puzzled,  to 
grow  Pears  on  the  ordinaiy  stock.  Be  it  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  do  not  hereby  desire  to 
condemn  the  Quince;  on  the  contrary, we  think, 
that,  for  certain  kinds,  under  certain  drcum- 
stances,  it  may  be  used  with  much  advantage; 
but  who  is  he  that  can  give  us  all  the  infor- 
mation we  require  thoroughly  to  settle  the 
question  ?  To  be  sure,  writers  affirm,  with 
all  apparent  confidence,  that  this  kind  should 
be  on  the  Quince,  and  that  on  the  Pear ;  but 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  found  great 
disappointment  in  such  recommendations; 
and  many  are  the  complaints  that  have 
reached  us  from  suffering  amateurs,  who, 
taking  their  cue  from  glowing  accounts  of 
the  wonders  performed  by  the  Quince  stock, 
have  at  once  stocked  their  new  garden— »their 
first  attempt  at  gardening,  perhaps — with 
these  fancy  things  with  their  highly  Frenchi- 
fied names. 

We  hope  not  to  Incur  the  displeasure  of 
those  who  have  a  leaning  toward  the  de- 
lightfully-euphonious sounds  of  some  of  the 
French  names  given  by  our  more  volatile 
neighbors  to  fancy  Pears;  for,  if  the 
flavor  be  excellent^  and  the  kind  profitable, 
a^ — ^3io.  I, — ^B 


we  should  have  no  particular  objection  to  a 
Pear  if  it  had  as  many  names  or  titles  as  a 
Spanish  grandee.  They  certdnly  show  more 
taste  than  our  Lancashire  Gooseberry  men, 
with  their  •*  Top  Sawyer,"  "  Roaring  Lion," 
''Jolly  Angler,"  etc.;  but  John  Bull  is  a 
rough  fellow,  and  almost  untamable. 

We  must  here  beg  to  state,  as  our  decided 
opinion,  that  where  the  treatment,  from  the 
seed-bed,  or  sucker,  upward,  is  what  it  ought 
to  be  with  our  Pear,  or  Wilding ;  this  stock 
will  prove  sufficient  for  every  purpose,  except 
for  pots ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  other  modes  of 
culture,  we  think  them  altogether  superior 
to  the  Quince,  This  we  offer  as  an  opinion ; 
one,  perhaps,  that  may  not  be  pleasing  to 
Quince-stock  men.  But  that  matters  not; 
our  object  is  truth* 

We  well  know,  that  of  all  the  gardens  we 
have  seen,  and  they  amount  to  many  hun- 
dreds, we  cannot  call  to  mind  half  a  score 
in  which  Pear  culture  was  carried  on  upon  a 
sound  basiB.  We  do  not  mean  to  impute 
neglect  to  any  of  those  cultivators,  though 
such  may  have  oocasionaUy  been  the  case. 
We  mean  to  say,  that  Pear  culture  seemed 
less  understood  than  the  culture  of  any 
other  fruit 

Let  us  hint  at  the  reasons  why  Pears  on  the 
free  stock,  so  often  succeed  badly.  The  wild, 
or  free  stock,  by  nature,  is  inclined  to  make 
deep  roots,  and  deep  roots  are  ever  averse  to 
a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  And  why? 
it  may  fairly  be  asked.  The  answer  is,  that 
deep  roots  imbibe  a  too-copious  and  constant 
supply  of  moisture,  and  that^  too,  at  periods 
when  a  degree  of  mellowness,  if  not  of 
partial  dryness,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Pears  should  oease  to  grow,  or,  rather,  to 
elongate  in  the  young  shoots,  by  the  end  of 
August ;  after  which  period,  the  powers  of 
the  tree  should  tend  to  concentration  rather 
than  dispersion.  That  this  conoentration,  or 
accumulation,  of  the  prepared  sap  is  bene- 
ficial in  enhancing  both  size,  quality,  and 
color  in  the  fruity  is  amply  proved  by  the 
effects  of  ringing ;  by  which  means  a  preter- 
natural supply  is  arrested  above  the  ringing 
point  In  such  casee,  not  only  the  fruit,  but 
the  young  wood  and  the  embryo  bloom - 
buds  become  altered  in  condition,  at  the 
expense,  however,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
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loDgeyity  of  the  tree,  here,  however,  there 
need  be  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  the  Pear  is 
naturally  so  long-lived  as  to  make  this  point 
totally  unworthy  of  consideration. 

We  think,  too,  it  may  be  safely  inferred, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  ascending  sap  is 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration.  Surely, 
the  moisture  absorbed  by  roots  at  three  feet 
in  depth,  cannot  be  precisely  the  same,  in 
this  respect,  as  that  absorbed  from  within  a 
foot  of  the  earth's  surface !  The  soil  at  the 
former  depth  being,  probably,  in  July  and 
August,  about  fifty  degrees,  while  that  within 
a  foot  is  nearer  to  seventy  degrees  :  sorely 
both  cannot  produce  precisely  the  same 
result ! 

However,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  Quince  may  be 
as  a  stock,  the  Pear-stock  will  succeed,  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  without  pre- 
paration ;  while  of  the  Quince,  probably  not 
twenty  would  suit  The  deep  roote^  then, 
got  rid  of,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
ordinary  stock  would  suit  well  the  majority 
of  cases.  And  how  shall  these  deep  roots 
be  got  rid  of  ?  If  right  in  our  antecedents, 
this  will  bo  a  small  difficulty.  Frequent 
transplantations,  beginning  from  the  very 
seed,  sucker,  or  layer  of  the  stock,  and 
/Station  planting,  according  to  the  maxims 
firH  made  patent  through  the  medium  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  offor,  in  our  opinion,  the 
only  solid  chances  of  suooess.  The  rest,  we 
fear,  is  all  "but  leather  and  prunella." 

There  is  still  a  vast  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  use  of  stocks;  some  vowing  a  lasting 
fidelity  to  the  Quince  stock.  This  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  discussions  in  the  case  of 
Manetti  versus  Dog  Base;  although  we  can- 
not make  a  complete  parallel  of  the  two 
eases.  I  still  think  that  some  kinds,  perhaps 
many,  Tvill  be  best  dwarfed  on  the  Quince, 
providing  the  soil  suits  that  stock ;  but,  how 
any  man  in  his  senses  can  think,  that  because 
an  nnfortunato  Quince  has  a  fancy  Pear 
bestriding  him,  that  this  same  compound 
will  thrive  where  a  genuine  Quince,  with- 
out any  suporaddition,  will  not,  I  am  quite 
at  a  lose  to  guess.  Would  this  apply  to  a 
Larch,  with  a  Lebanon  for  a  leader  ?  If  so, 
the  roots  of  plants  are  certainly  very  good- 
natured  things ;  and  as  to  power  of  eehetion, 


why  this  will  almost  settle  this  long-disputed 
point  at  a  blow. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  matter,  let  us 
suppose  Cranberries  grafted  on  some  of  bur 
Vacciniums  which  are  thriving  in  dry  up- 
land-heath soil.  Who  will  engage  that  we 
have  a  crop  of  Cranberries  ? 

Even  in  London  and  Wise's  days,  as  I 
find  in  their  "  Complete  Gardener,"  before 
alluded  to,  De  la  Quintinye  talks  of  Peara 
answering  on  the  Quince,  if  in  clayey  and 
moist  soiL  Perhaps,  nothing  is  so  ill-under- 
stood, in  the  whole  realm  of  Horticulture,  as 
the  question  of  stocks.  Somehow,  this  utili- 
tarian affair  is  left  entirely  to  our  nursery- 
men. 

My  opinion  is  still,  that  if  the  free  st9Qk 
were  annually  transplanted  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  from  the  seedbed,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  Quince  stocks.  The  sole 
problem  rests  here,  as  I  think.  In  order  to 
ripen  the  wood  of  tender  Pears  they  mttst 
depend  on  surface  roots  chiefly.  The  Quinoo 
produces  these  in  abundance,  but  it  is  a  saucy 
customer :  not  everybody  can  understand  hia 
bent.  Pear  stocks,  with  such  roots,  are  the 
most  natural  stocks  ;  but  it  is  not  their  habit 
to  produce  such.  The  question  then  is,  Can 
they  be  made  to  do  so  ?  I  at  once  answer, 
Yes.  I  have  said  here,  in  an  off-hand  way, 
"  transplanted  annually  the  first  three  or  four 
years."  Now  this  must  be  taken  guardedly, 
for  it  is  not  obliged  to  be  exactly  thus.  Our 
practical  men  will  carry  out  this  to  their  own 
taste.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  get  some  of 
our  nurserymen  to  try  this  plan,  for  assuredly, 
the-  Quince  is  but  an  awkward  customer  as 
at  present  handled. 

Cottage  Qardener,  R.  EB&iNaTOV. 

Remarks. — -This  article,  fh>m  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  moRt  observing  cultivatoia  of 
Qreat  Britaia,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  who  have  become  interested  in  the  great 
question  of  Dwarf  and  Stendard  Trees.  I 
have  not  yet  determined  the  question  of  8teck8» 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  presume  many 
oUiers  are  in  the  same  stete  of  doubt— some 
varieties  do  not  succeed,  under  any  ctrcnm- 
fitancen,  on  the  quince,  but  others  do  so  well, 
in  proper  soils,  tnat  I  should  gladly  plant  by 
the  thousand,  nor  feel  that  there  was  any  risk 
in  the  experiment  The  pear  is  certaiolv  the 
most  natural  stock,  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
B^tNOTO^,  as  to  root  management,  will  be  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Plaotors.      i.  a.  w. 
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X3m  Giap»  Xalady. 

This  torrible  efidemiCf  if  our  brother  Doc- 
ton  will  allow  this  term  to  be  applied  to  the 
sttfferiogs  of  plants,  appears  to  spread  fear- 
£allj,  and  to  resist  all  efforts  to  arrest  its 
progress,  and,  indeed,  to  defy  the  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  directed  to  its  explana- 
Uon«  The  result  is  disastrous,  and  we  may 
well  fear  that  it  will  spread  in  this  direction 
and  blast  the  prospects  of  our  flourishing 
young  vineyards.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  article  from  the  Qurdener's  ChrcnU- 
de,  it  has  attracted  much  attention: 

THK  OBAPB  DXSKASB  IK  BUBOFS. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious,  if  it  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  philosophical  speculation 
than  the  rise,  progress  and  decay  of  diseases 
themselves — ^why  is  it  that  they  seem  to  run 
an  appointed  cycle,  and  then  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  virulence  and  to  die  out  ?  The 
leprosy,  the  scourge  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
well  nigh  extinct ;  of  the  sweating  sickness 
there  is  no  other  standing  memorial  than  a 
rubric  in  the  English  Prayer  Book ;  small- 
pox, though  struggling  hard  fbr  existence, 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  things  that 
w6re;  and  Fracastofs  celebrated  poem 
abundantly  proves  that  the  plague  he  cele- 
brated has  lost  much  of  its  malignity.  On  the 
other  hand,  consumption,  almost  unknown  to 
former  ages,  yearly  mows  down  its  tens  of 
thousands  ;  and  cholera  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  plague  and  of  the  black  death  of 
Europe.  These,  no  doubt,  will  run  their 
course  in  like  manner,  and  leave  fresh  dis- 
eases—such  as  we,  ourselves,  have  seen  the 
influenza — to  exercise  the  skill  of  future 
physicians,  and  to  carry  off  their  yet  unborn 
victims.  As  it  is  with  man,  so  with  plantA. 
In  this  sense,  also,  old  Homer  tells  the  truth: 
'^  As  is  the  race  of  leaves,  so  that  of  man." 
The  potato  disease  we  have  chronicled  year 
after  year.  It  may  not,  by-the-by,  be  gen- 
erally known  that  all  the  horrors  of  an  Irish 
fiimine  have  been  suffsred  in  Gallacia  from 
this  cause.  The  greater  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  Church  of  Compostella  has  been  de- 
voted to  its  relief,  and  has  proven  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  But  the  graf^  disease — 
as  directly  affecting  the  intereel  of  half  Eu- 
rope, as  cutting  mway  the  only  support  of 


hundreds  of  thousands— 4S  of  far  Hiote^iital 
consequence,  and  will  hereafter  be  oonsid* 
ered,  unless  some  means  can  be  discovered 
for  its  cure,  one  of  the  great  soooigea  of  the 
century. 

Those  who  are  interested— and  who  that 
can  fed  for  human  misery  is  n6t  intereiled  ? 
— in  the  question,  have  now  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  disease  in  our  owa 
English  vines.  A  collection  of  specimens 
of  this  new  scourge  lies  before  us  as  we 
write,  selected  in  different  stages  of  the  oom- 
plaint,  and  exhibiting  its  various  phases. 
The  latter  may,  on  the  whole,  be  reduced  to 
two.  The  more  ordinary  appearanoe  pn-> 
sented  may  be  thus  described.  The  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  rises  m  well-defined  ooih 
ical  blisten,  in  the  very  eariiest  instanoai 
without  any  change  of  matter,  whether  aboiN» 
or  below  them.  This  is  the  first  stage,  and 
lasts  but  a  fdw  hours.  Gmdually,  witiuo 
the  cavity  oi  the  pustules,  a  fungus  is  formed, 
at  first  of  the  color  of  deal  sawdust^  b«t 
gradually  reddening  and  daikening.  By  de- 
grees this  filb  the  whole  bUster,  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  leaf  remmning  unchanged  ; 
and  this  is  the  second  stage.  In  the  third, 
confluence  of  the  pustules  commencev— gen- 
erally, at  the  edge  of  the  leaf  furthermoit 
from  the  stock ;  the  fungus  becoaMs  of  a 
brown  red;  the  exterior  of  the  cavity  as- 
sumes a  copper  or  purple  hue ;  and  the  tis- 
sue of  the  leaf  begins  to  perish.  Finally, 
the  whole  interior  is  covered  with  fungus,  a 
rusty  matter  forms  on  the  exterior,  the  edge 
of  the  leaf  slits  up  and  crumbles ;  and  the 
whole  leaf  falls  to  pieces.  The  other  phase 
is,  at  all  events,  less  offensive  to  the  eye, 
though  equally  fatal  to  the  plant  It  oom- 
mences  by  the  appearance  of  brown  or  por- 
ple  blotches  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 
The  edges  eurl  up  as  if  they  had  been  burnt 
The  blotches  spread,  penetrate  the  tissue  of 
the  leaf,  become  brittle,  split  up,  and  the 
whole  drops  to  pieces.  A  cobweb  like  film, 
in  both  cases,  frequently  coven  the  under 
surfkce  of  the  leaf.  On  the  grape  itself  tlie 
whitish  mildew  has  usually  formed,  when 
it  is  of  the  si^  of  a  small  pea.  The  spore 
extends  itself  with  great. rapiditj  by  radia- 
ting filaments;  they  merely  attach  them- 
selvMy  without  p^betniting  the  cuticle ;  the 
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uppw  part  xifles,  rounds  itael!^  ripens,  and  is 
earriffd  off  to  some  other  grape  where  it  can 
Ihtctify. 

Ko  wonder  that  this  disease  should  hare 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent 
liatvralists  and  praetioal  men.  In  Germany, 
Professor  Mohl ;  in  Franoei  Lonis  Leclerk ; 
in  F^ortogal,  Mr.  Forrester;  in  Italy,  Pro- 
lessor  Sanginoette ;  and  in  England,  Mr. 
Brokedon  (the  latter  in  his  Teiy  interesting 
lectors  before  the  Royal  Institution),  haye 
all  treated  th^  snbjecL 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1846  that  this  fon- 
gus  first  made  its  appearance  in  a  hot*hoase 
at  Maigate.  By  a  somewhat  ambigaons 
compliment  to  the  gardener  wha  first  noticed 
it,  Mr.  K  Tucker,  it  has  received  the  name 
4)f  the  Oiditm  TudBeri.  In  1647,  it  reached 
Vrance.  For  three  years  it  retained  with  in- 
creased violence^  but  still  not  exdting  any 
great  alarm,  till,  in  1851,  its  rayages  created 
a  xumic  both  there  and  in  Italy.  It  spread 
along  the  ligurisn  coast  to  Naples ;  it  came 
back  through  the  Tyrol,  devastating  8wit- 
serland  and  touchiog  Baden;  it  extended 
itself  across  the  Dlytian  States  to  Hungaiy ; 
it  coasted  Mediteivanean  Spain  to  Malaga ;  it 
entered  Algeria,  the  Archipelago  and  £tyris, 
but  its  most  fatal  laysges  were  reserved  for 
Madeira.  Ther^  where  the  poverty  is  al- 
ways extreme,  and  where  the  vines  are  the 
•only  resource,  the  misery  is  perfectly  fiight- 
fkil ;  the  only  staple  of  the  island  is  ruined ; 
and  what  is  to  become  of  its  120,000  inhab- 
itants is  past  human  imagination. 

Portu^  itself,  It  may  be  hoped,  will  not 
this  year  suffer  so  severely  as  her  neighborB, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  veiy 
latest  reports  are  sufficiently  gloomy.  The 
vintage  of  the  Alto  Douro,  should  it  be 
ruined,  would  inflict  an  incalculable  blow  on 
the  national  prosperity,  and  therefore  it  is 
'3K>t  wonderful  that  a  complete  panic  should 
prevail  at  Porto.  A  tour  made  by  Mr.  For« 
fester  to  the  wine  districts,  in  the  end  of 
July,  leads  to  the  belief  that  for  this  year, 
at  least,  the  scourge  will  the^e  appear  in  a 
moderate  form.  He  was  even  struck  with 
the  apparent  vigor  and  health  of  the  vines ; 
and  he  examined,  with  the  utmost  attention, 
the  wine  districts  from  Mesatrio  to  Peso  de 
Itegoa,  and  as  far  as  Yilla  BeaL    He  con- 


fesses, however,  that  in  some  places,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  Caldes  de  Moledo,  he  saw 
the  fatal  fungus;  he  then  calculated  the 
yield  that  the  Alto  Douro  would  have  given 
at  100,000  pipes,  but  supposed  that  the  fifth 
part  of  this  would  be  lost  through  the  '^mo* 
lestia.^'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
Minbo^  and  especially  round  Baroellos,  there 
has  been  for  some  years  a  chestnut  disease 
of  similar  character,  and  that  great  feais  are 
entertained  of  the  entire  destruction  of  that 
tree. 

As  in  all  epidemics,  the  most  absurd  rea- 
sons are  assigned  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
infected  countries  lor  the  existence  of  the 
Otdium,  Just  as,  in  the  plsgue  of  Milan, 
men  were  tortured  to  death  on  suspicion  of 
having  smeared  the  walls  with  plague  oint- 
ments; and  in  that  at  Prague,  the  Jews 
were  torn  in  pieces  on  the  plea  that  they  had 
poisoned  the  wells— so  at  Strasburg;  the 
vine-growers  will  have  the  cause  of  the  grape 
disease  to  be  the  smoke  of  the  engines  on 
the  Paris  and  Strasbuig  railroads ;  at  Genoa 
they  attribute  it  to  gas;  the  bourgeois  of 
Marseilles  to  bad  air;  and  the  lavradaroS 
Madeira  to  the  English  vapores.  And  the 
remedies  proposed  are  as  contradictory,  and 
in  many  cases  as  absurd  as  the  causes  alleged. 
'*It  is  plethora,"  says  one,  "reduce  the  vine 
and  you  cure  it"  "It  is  atrophy,"  says 
another ;  "  manure  the  tree  and  you  will  re- 
move St".  "We  want  more  rain,"  cries  a 
third ;  "  more  sun,"  persists  a  fourth ;  "  cut 
off  the  affected  shoots,"  recommends  a  fifth  ; 
"tobacco  is  a  specific,"  urges  a  sixth.  And 
the  list  might  be  extended  to  sixty  recipes, 
instead  of  six.  One  only  has  'been  found 
certain,  and  that  is  impracticable  on  a  large 
scale;  the  pufSng  of  sulphur  over  the 
bunches  and  grapes,  or  the  vaporizing  it  on 
hot-house  pipes. 

What  e£^t  this  year's  Otdium  may  have 
on  the  social  condition  of  France,  where, 
out  of  five  hundred  millions  of  hectolitres 
of  wiae^  half  will  perish,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  parallel 
case  in  England.  A  barley  disease  would" 
deprive  the  English  laborer  of  his  beer,  as 
the  fungus  in  question  deprives  the  French 
peasant  of  his  wine ;  but  the  employment 
of  the  former  does  not  depend,  to  such  an 
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«Bft«iit,  on  the  iMilay  crop  «b  tluitof  the  kb- 
t«r  on  the  Tineyard.  In  the  meantime,  one 
thing  is  evident^  «nd  it  is  not  an  altogether 
naeless  lesson  to  scientific  pride.  Ko  human 
means  have  as  yet  he«i  fonnd  capable  of 
anresting,  or  even  eheoking  the  plagne.  And 
it  is  curions  to  see  how,  in  different  langnage, 
the  ignorant  and  learned  agree  in  one  con- 
fesslon.  "Onr  only  trusty''  says  the  Malaga 
peasant,  ''is  in  La  flantissima."  ''We  can 
bat  hope,"  writes  Mr.  Brookdon,  "that  the 
ptfwer  which  has  created  the  Oidium  may 
withdraw  what  appeaxs  to  ns  anch  a  fearful 
Monigo.'' 

In  tiie  S&mB  Bbrtieoh  of  a  kte  date,  I 
And  an  article  ftom  M.  Tsabean,  one  of' the 
eonduetors  of  that  excellent  Journal^  in 
which  he  reports  the  failure  of  the  attempts 
t»  arrest  tto  disease  by  fiimigaliona  with 
pitch,  which  had  been  reoommended  as  'hav- 
Ing  produced  wonders. 

After  having  fumigated  a  trellis  until  the 
laasves  fsli  oS,  without  checking)  the  psogpraas 
of  the  disease,  the  experimenter  determined 
to  try  a  dedsive  experiment  For  fhtt  pur- 
pose, he  selected  a  young  vine,  bearing  a 
nngle  partially  developed  duster;  near  thi% 
but  without  affecting  it  by  the  heat|  1m  bunt 
aome  pitdi  on  a  portable  funmioe,  dfreeting 
the  smoke  to  the  bunch  which  wa^  inclosed 
l^  a  bell-glsas— the  fianigatioa  was  eontin* 
nod  until  the  grapes  snd  ik9  glass  weae  ooap 
pletely  blackened.  The  bunch  had  no 
tnoe  of  the  disease,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  discovered  a  cure ;  bul^  a  week 
allBrward,  the  Idaok  soot  was  replaoed  by  a 
white  filssnentous  powder,  which  his  micro- 
aoope  proved  to  be  the  Oidium,  and  he  was 
undeceived.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  carefully  conducted  experiment  is^  that 
BO  useful  affect  was  derived  from  the  tar 
fimugationa,  although  the  operator  does  not 
Snslst  that  it  will  be  useless  in  all  cases. 

The  ibllowing,  selected  from  the  FraeUoal 
AnrieuUuriM,  a  French  periodical,  was  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
onltural  Society.  M.  SmnroB,  is  Director 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Lyons. 

"The  following  facta  are  the  result  of  my 
observations  of  the-  vine  disease  during  this 
year,  1858: 


Isi  Pei^ite  the  atmospheric  variationa  o£ 
the  season,  the  grapes  which  escaped  tha 
ftoat,  the  hail,  the  late  raina^  and  the  Oidium, 
haye  ripened  well,  and  the  wine  will  be  of 
good  quality. 

2d.  The  branchefl^  upon  which  the  fruit 
was  attacked  fay  this  parasitic  fungns,  have 
not  been  so  much  injured  as  last  yeari 
(1852)« 

3d.  Layeis,  made  last  year  (1852)  and 
thiSy  hvve  produced  vigorous  shoots,  and 
have  home  fruit  which  haa  resisted  the  dis» 
ease  hotter  than  onlvanches  not  so  layered. 

4th.  Xipw  vines^  and  particularly  thoa9 
whibh  have  not  been  trimmed,  and  whos« 
bnn^M  were  upon  the  ground,  had  more 
aeond  gmpeft  than  others. 

6th.  In  yeiy  reeky  aoils^  the  grspes  were 
less  diseased  than  those  on  lands  free  f roui 
stoneei 

8th.  Qnpes  osa  tzellis,  have  ripened  pe»- 
fectly*  when  they  had  been  rubbed  with  a 
soft  brai^  at  the  moment  the  Oidium  wai 
fiat  oheerved* 

7th.  Bunches  on  trellis  ripened  equaUf 
well  after  having,  been  plunged  into  a  sofaip 
tion  of  nitrate  of  potash  (raftjNs^)  while 
those  on  the  ssme  vine  which  were  not  sq 
treated,  perished  from  the  attacks  ol  th» 


8th.,  A  weak  solution,  of  hydio-^phate 
of  lime  sprinkled  on  the  vine^  also  an86te4 
the  development  of  the  parasitie  fungus. 

9th.  The  trimming  or  cutting  off  the  lead- 
ers above  the  second  leaf  beyond  the 
bunches,  after  the  flowering  season,  and  the 
snccessive  repetition  of  this  operation  upon 
the  latetttlS)  (always  above  or  beyond  the 
second  bud)  appesr  to  preserve  the  bunches 
from  the  attacks  of  the  mildew. 

10th.  Throwing  handfuls  of  sulphur,  or 
still  better,  applying  it  with  a  bellows  upon 
the  bunches  when  they  are  moistened  by 
rain,  dew,  or  otherwise,  succeeded  perfectly, 
if  done  as  soon  as  the  disease  appeared ;  the 
grapes  resumed  th^  natural  tint,  and  be* 
came  well  colored. 

11th.  The  late  falling  foliage,  when  dusted 
with  sulphur,  ripened  perfectly. 

12th.  The  gn^pes  on  trellis,  upon  which 
flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  ^»plied  without 
being  previously  moistened,  have  not  been 
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attoeked,  while  all  otheis  on  the  same  trellU 
were  diseased. 

13th.  I  was  assured  that  vine  outtings, 
sprinkled  with  faydro-aalphate  of  lime^  after 
they  were  cat,  bat  before  they  vegetated, 
were  preserved  from  the*  Qidium.  If  this 
exemption  be  permanent,  it  will  be  a  good 
preventive  of  the  diseaM. 

14th.  It  will  be  well,  in  all  cases,  to  re- 
move, the  exeees  of  old  bark  occasionally, 
from  old  vines,  since  this  matter  liinuahea  a 
hiding-place  for  inaeots,  for  their  eggs,  «nd 
also  for  the  sporea  of  the  paraaitio  fangnsi 
the  Oidinm,  and  may  also  injure  the  vineaby 
letaining  too  much  moiatore.       Sbbinob. 

I  ahall  not  add  any  obaervationa  upon  tfaia 
aubject,  since  your  long  experience  in  the 
grape  culture,  as  well  aa  your  intelligence, 
will  enable  yon  to  appreciate  these  poatulatea 
at  their  true  value.  With  respect,  gentle- 
men, yours,  J.  FonxHiXB." 

The  reading  of  tiiia  oommnnication  elicited 
iomeintereating  remaiksy  they  were  duefiy  in 
ooncurrence  with  the  views  expressed  by 
X.  Smuvas.  The  applieation  of  sulphur, 
eitl^er  alone  or  with  lime,  ia  well  known  to 
be  vety  efficadona  when  applied  to  other  va* 
tfietiea  of  mildew.  The  observation  No.  3, 
waa  thought  to  indicate  the  advantage  of 
ahallow  roots,  and  the  disadvantage  of  allow- 
ing the  raditeala  to  penetrate  too  de^ly  into 
Hie  toil. 


i>i      ■ 


nOM  THE    A^    UCTBBDC    FaUIT  BVOaT    TO 
rJtNKSTLYAKIA    HaBTICULTUBAL  BOCIKTT, 

roa  ocTomcB. 

Peter  BtMho^Seedimff  Orajw.-^ln  1845, 
Mr.  Raabb  obtained  a  collection  of  Grape 
Seed  from  Germany,  which  he  planted  in  a 
bed  in  his  garden.  Many  of  these  seeds  ve- 
getated ;  and  as  the  young  plants  were  ex- 
posed, without  the  slightest  protection,  to  the 
hidemency  of  the  weather,  none  but  the 
hardiest  survived.  Of  these  the  following 
four  have  already  fruited,  and  are  unques- 
tionably varieties  of  great  merit : 

The  BrintkU, — ^Bunch  large,  rather  com- 
pact, aometlmes  ahouldered ;  berry  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  round;  black; 
flesh  solid,  not  pulpy;  flavor  rich,  vinous, 
and  saccharine ;  quality  ''best/'  Fruited  in 
1850  for  the  first  time. 

The  EmUy, — ^Bunch  large,  not  very  com- 
pact, occasionally  shouldered;  berry  below 
medium,  from  three-eighths  to  one- half  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  round ;  pale  red ;   flesh 


very  Juicy,  with  little  or  no  pulp;  flavor 
saccharine  and  delicious ;  quality  "  beat^"  for 
an  out-door  grape.  Fruited  in  1860  for  the 
first  time. 

T%e  Radbe, — ^Bunch  small,  compact,  rarely 
shouldered;  berry  below  medium;  round; 
dark  red,  thickly  covered  with  bloom ;  fleah 
very  juicy«  with  scarcely  any  pulp;  flavor 
saccharine,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Catawba 
aroma ;  quality  "b^t"  Although  the  Baabe 
originated  in  the  same  bed  with  the  Brinckle 
and  BmUy,  its  nnequivocal  Catawba  flavor 
and  native  leaf  induce  us  to  believe  that  it 
sprang  from  a  chance  seed  of  the  Cataw^ 
that  had  accidentally  gained  admission  into 
the  bed.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Catawba  was  in  bearing  in  Mr 
Baabe's  garden  at  the  time  he  planted  the 
seed  he  received  from  Germany.  It  fruited 
in  1850  for  the  first  time. 

The  Clara, — Bunch  medium;  not  com- 
pact ;  beiry  medium ;  round ;  green,  fisintly 
tinged  with  salmon  when  exposed  to  th« 
sun ;  flesh  tender,  iuicy ;  flavor  rich,  swee^ 
and  delicious;  quality  "besf  Fruited  the 
present  season  for  the  first  time. 

The  Qrdham  Ghnpe, — ^An  accidental  seed- 
ling raised  by  Mr.  Graham,  gardener  to  tiM 
Philadelphia  Blockley  Aims-House.  It 
sprang  up  in  1845,  and  fruited  in  1850  for 
toe  first  time.  Bunch  of  medium  size, 
shouldered,  not  compact ;  berry  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  ttmnd,  purple,  thickly  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom ;  contains  little  or  no  pulA 
and  abounds  in  a  saccharine  juice  of  agreeable 
flavor ;  quaJity  "  besf  The  leaf  indicates 
its  native  parentage.  It  is  probaly  a  natural 
oroes  between  the  Bland  and  Blainboroiigb, 
both  of  whiflh  ware  in  the  garden  where  il 
originated. 

Western  SeedUnge, — But  two  have  been 
presented  during  the  past  season,  but  another 
year  will  bring  forward  a  large  number, 
among  which  we  have  great  hopes  of  fiad» 
ing  some  that  will  be  considered  ^beet,*f 
Two  large  premiums  will  prove  a  stimulus  to 
exertions  in  this  department. 

Orapes, — R  Buchanak  and  G.  Slbath, 
exhibited  a  seedling  grape,  originated  in  the 
vineyaid  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  Catawba^ 
the  bunches  are  smaller  and  more  compacts 
Though  a  pleasant  flavor,  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  especial  regard. 

Giles  BicHAnns,  of  Elland,  Butler  county, 
prssented  specimens  of  a  seedling,  pnrpUah 
gnpe,  which  has  great  merits,  fiunehea  me* 
dium  size,  not  compact,  and  having  a  long 
shank  ;  berries  medium  size,  skin  rather  thin, 
no  pulp ;  seeds  small,  juice  abundant,  and  of 
very  delicate  flavor.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  seed  of  a  Malaga 
grape,  planted  in  a  flower-pot,  by  Mr.  Rioft- 
ABua,  and  since  grown  beside  his  house, 
where  it  has  proved  hardy. 
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Botanieal  Knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  oar  Florists  aud 
Qardenen  were  better  instructed  Id  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  Botany.  I  know  of 
no  stndy  more  important  in  their  vocation. 
It  wonld  seem  to  be  a  particular  consequence 
of  his  business,  that  a  good  Plorist  should  be 
a  competent  Botanist  The  daily  pursuits 
and  associations  of  his  life,  the  expectation 
of  his  customers,  an  ambition  fully  to  com- 
prehend his  business,  must  constantly  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  at  least  the  more  practical  branches  of 
ihis  delightful  science.  To  understand  the 
talore  and  composition  of  pot-earth ;  to  have 
txperience  in  the  art  of  trimming,  watering, 
iod  perfecting  his  plants ;  to  sow,  rear,  cut 
ax&d  transplaat  successfully ;  all  this  is  indis- 
pensable^ oommendable^  useful;  and  will 
distinguish  the  efficienti  capable  cultivator 
from  the  blundering  pretender.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  this  publication 
to  aid  the  pcoducer,  whether  of  flowers  or 
fhiits,  to  aorrive  at  the  best  results,  by  the 
most  eoonomical  processes.  Even  here,  high 
and  valuable  attainments  may  be  reached. 
Beauty  may  be  enhanced  and  utility  per- 
fected. But  there  is  something  more  to  be 
done  than  this.  Something  more  to  be 
known* 

It  is  one  step  higher  to  know  accurately 
and  promptly  the  names  of  the  plants  with 
which  the  cultivator  deals.  Here  the  Florist 
especially  should  be  sure  and  confident 
Amateois  of  flowers  depend  upon  the  accu- 
iBcy  ef  his  knowledge  for  the  correct  names 
•f  the  plants  they  purchase.  A  misnomer 
from  him  circulates  far  beyond  the  door  of 
his  greenhouse,  and  leads  to  confusion  and 
embarrassment.  I  have  known  a  wrong 
same  go  through  a  large  company,  starting 
from  the  mis-spelt  tablet  attached  to  an  at- 
tractive plant  This  ought  not  so  to  be ;  and 
yet  how  often  is  it  the  case.  The  mistakes  to 
which  inattentive  persons  are  liable  are  two- 
fold :  error  in  the  application  of  a  name,  and 
error  in  the  spelling.  When  both  ara  com> 
bined,  the  case  is  absurd  enough.    Either 


error  is  altogether  inexcusable  in  the  pro- 
fessed Florist  When  he  purchases  a  plant, 
he  should  see  that  it  is  properly  ticketed, 
and  confirm  by  an  examination  of  his  books, 
the  correctness  of  the  name  he  finds  applied 
to  it  He  should  ascertain  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  rightly  named,  and  also  that  the 
name  is  rightly  spelled.  And  then,  may  we 
not  be  allowed  to  say,  he  should  take  care  that 
no  plant  leaves  his  place  without  having  its 
correct  name  conspicuously  affi  xed  to  i  t  The 
practice  of  selling  plants  unlabeled,  giving  the 
name  to  the  purchaser  orally,  can  have  no 
palliation.  It  is  productive  of  innumerable 
mistakes,  and  indicates  carelessness,  if  not 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  seller.  "  That 
is  the  name  the  gardener  gave  me ;"  said  the 
good  lady  who  labeled  her  plant  "Fushy 
gracilly."  An  equally  dull  dealer  was  re- 
sponsible, no  doubt,  for  '*  Senesba  oree*'  on 
another  tablet  And  it  is  not  long  since  I 
saw  "  Seedam  Scboldi"  stuck  in  a  pot  just 
as  it  came  from  the  greenhouse ;  the  work 
of  some  assistant  doubtless ;  but  the  careful 
Florist  should  see  to  it,  that  all  these  things 
are  right,  before  the  plant  leaves  his  posses- 
sion ;  that  the  name  is  there,  that  it  is  the 
true  name,  and  that  it  is  plainly  written  and 
accurately  spelled.  I  have  seen  some  labels 
so  defaced  by  dirt  and  moisture,  that  the 
dealer  himself  was  at  fault  to  decipher  the 
names  upon  them.  Can  there  be  any  excuse 
for  his  allowing  his  plants  to  leave  his 
shelves  in  that  condition  ?  To  do  so  is  as 
iigurious  to  his  own  reputation  as  it  is  unjust 
to  his  customers.  Let  us  have  no  more 
Qf  it 

I  may  say  here,  incidentally,  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  error  in  nomenclature 
for  which  our  Florists  are  not  responsible. 
It  grows  out  of  the  large  number  of  syno- 
nyms that  are  unfortunately  and  frequently 
found  attached  to  the  same  plant  That  is, 
the  same  plant  does  not  always  bear  the 
same  name  in  every  catalogue.  There  are 
some  not  uncommon  plants  that  have  as 
many  as  six,  and  even  eight,  synonyms 
tacked  to  them.  This  is  a  great  evil ;  one 
it  will  be  the  object  of  this  Magazine  to 
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aasist  in  correcting.  We  have,  I  think,  many 
thousand  more  names  than  species  or  even 
genera  of  plants.  They  must  be  reduced  to 
the  Just  limit  and  requisition  of  nature.  To 
accomplish  this  is  a  labor  of  time,  but  it 
should  certainly  be  commenced.  Having 
paid  some  attention  to  the  difficulty,  I  pur- 
pose attempting  to  illustrate  and  relieve  it  in 
some  early  papers.  Many  examples  now 
occur  to  me,  but  they  are  not  important  to 
my  present  object.  Speaking  in  a  tone  of 
reprobation  of  the  errors  of  inattention  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  flower-dealers,  it 
is  but  just  to  make  this  reference  to  a  pro- 
lific source  of  many  others  equally  confusing 
to  the  amateur,  but  more  excusable  in  the 
producer. 

But  important  as  is  a  correct  nomenclature 
and  an  accurate  orthography,  even  the  most 
perfect  attainment  in  both,  will  not  make  a 
Botanist,  and  should  not  satisfy  the  cultiva- 
tor. He  should  be  able  to  see  into  the  inner 
life  of  his  plant ;  to  comprehend  its  chaiv 
acters,  and  recognize  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  and  relations  of  those  characteni, 
its  true  position  in  the  great  vegetable  king- 
dom. He  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
glance  at  the  label  of  this  professor  or  dealer 
from  whom  his  plant  was  procured.  He 
should  be  able  to  look  deeper  and  farther, 
even,  than  its  physiognomy  and  external 
appearance.  He  should  know  why  the  spe- 
cific name  it  bears,  has  been  given  to  it;  why 
it  is  placed  in  the  genera  whose  name  it 
takes ;  what  are  its  family  relations,  and  its 
proper  classification  in  the  Natural  SysteoL 
This  knowledge  would  give  him  confidence 
and  self-reliance.  He  could  then  appreciate 
the  distinctive  features  of  every  plant  in  his 
list|  and  verify  for  himself  its  names  and 
special  alliances.  He  who  is  accomplished 
in  this  enlarged  view,  surely .  occupies  a 
higher  position  in  his  profession,  than  he 
who,  possessed  of  a  retentive  memory,  merely 
remembers  with  accuracy  the  names  he  finds 
upon  the  labels  of  the  plants  he  deals  in. 
What  shall  be  thought  then  of  him,  who 
not  only  knows  nothing  of  classification,  and 
system,  and  physiology,  and  character,  but 
Is  deficient  in  recollection,  and  defective  in 
orthography !  Is  it  not,  indeed,  to  be  wished 
that  all  such  were  better  instracted  in  these 


things  ?  Kay,  that  all  whose  profession  is  the 
culture  and  sale  of  the  varied  products  of  tho 
vegetable  world,  were  not  only  students  and 
memorizers  of  names,  but  masters  of  at  least 
so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  sdence  of 
Botany,  as  has  a  practical  connection  with 
their  business. 

Let  me  not  be  nnderetood  as  exacting  too 
much  from  the  Gkirdener  and  Florist  I 
know  that  he  has  much  to  do.  I  know 
he  hag  many  perplexities  and  distractions ; 
many  anxieties  and  disappointments.  I  am 
quite  aware  also,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
science  of  Botany;  any  branch  of  which, 
fully  to  acomplish,  would  demand  a  whole 
life  of  unremitted  observation,  and  laborious 
analysis.  I  mean  only  to  indicate  the  in- 
portance  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  most  practical  prindples — such  prin* 
ciples  as  come  within  the  scope  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. He  may  not  have  time  to 
stady  attentively  the  delicate  oiganic  stmo* 
ture,  or  anatomy  of  hia  vegetables  and 
flowers ;  to  nnderstand  their  funotiona  and 
physiology ;  or  be  fully  aUe  to  interpret  the' 
technical  language  employed  to  describe  and 
characterize  their  organization.  But  it  is 
reasonably  expected  of  him,  that  he  be  eom- 
potent  and  thorough  on  the  no  lees  diffioalt 
branches  of  Classification,  DesoriptiiHi,  and 
Komenolatore.  These  are  large  suhfeets; 
and,  as  I  have  intimated,  a  knowledge  of 
them  embraces  more  than  can  be  learned  by 
a  comparison  of  external  forms,  or  an  inspee» 
tion  of  a  dealer's  labels^  And  here  is  where 
accuracy  is  expected.  The  Florist  should 
know  of  himself,  by  a  jost-  and  prompt  re- 
cognition of  characters,  and  by  his  own 
capability  of  correct  analysis,  the  name  tod 
classification  of  every  plant  he  receives  into 
his  garden  or  greenhouse.  And  so  shall  he 
be  able  to  detect  the  errors  of  others,  and 
correct  and  avoid  those  to  which  he  himself 
is  liable. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  again.  I 
think  its  importance  is  not  magnified.  A 
vralk  around  the  tables  of  one  of  our  Horti* 
cultural  Exhibitions,  will  convince  any  at- 
tentive observer,  that  these  strictares,  though 
by  no  means  personal,  in  any  designed  direc* 
tion,  are  justified  by  the  &ctB. 

1.  w.  w. 
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Hie  Lily  of  the  YaUaj. 

Tbb  oatrdoor  caltare  of  this  Lily,  is  the 
first  consideration;  for,  like  the  Sea-kale, 
its  style  and  quality,  when  forced,  depend 
much  on  its  high  culture  during  the  growing 
aeaaoa.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  grow 
pretty  well  in  any  good  garden  soil ;  but  to 
grow  it  in  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable,  some  extra  consideration  must  be 
giTen  to  the  compost  It  succeeds  to  admi* 
mtion  with  us  in  a  dark  and  unctuous  loamy 
soil;  and  we  have  a  north  border  here  in 
which  I  have  grown  my  whole  stock  for 
twenty-two  yean,  merely  changing  from  one 
end  to  the  other  in  making  new  plantations. 
But  this  border  is  exceedingly  rich  in.  de- 
'  cayed  vegetable  matter ;  and  those  who  wish 
to  excel  in  Lily  of  the  Valley  culture,  must 
not  fancy,  that  because  this  plant  is  found 
plowing  tolerably  well  in  neglected  situations 
It  is  averse  to  manures  and  high  culture. 
We  have  seen  them  grow  in  wo^  in  great 
bmdths^  and  in  tolerable  style ;  but  Uien  the 
two  chief  conditions  were  preseot-^partid 
shade^  and  abundance  of  the  decayed  leaves 
of  many  vears. 

As  to  the  staple  soil,  then,  for  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  darkish  and 
aomewhat  stiff  soil  will  produce  the  finest 
buds ;  and  one  essential  is,  that  the  sround 
be  not  liable  to  droughts,  for  they  love  a 
permanent  moisture.  As  to  shade,  I  hare 
ever  foimd  them  finest  on  a  north  border; 
but;  be  it  understood,  they  ase  not  within 
five  feet  of  the  wall,  consequently,  the  sun 
shines  freely  on  their  foliage ;  but  then  the 
border  surface  inclines  oonsiderably  to  the 
north,  and,  of  course,  the-  ground  is  much 
cooler  and  damper  than  it  would  be  on  a 
southern  slope.  It  is  very  probable  that  an 
east  or  west  border  would  be  better  still. 

There  are,  at  least,  three  distinct  modes 
of  cultivating  Lilies  of  the  Valley  for  forcing. 
The  first,  growing  them  in  patches  in  the 
open  ground,  and  potting  such  patches  when 
two  years  old.  A  second  is,  to  grow  them 
in  pots ;  the  latter  plunged  in  a  rich  medium; 
ana  a  third,  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  single 
them  out  in  November,  sorting  all  the  finest 
eyes,  and  placing  them  thickly  in  pots 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  think,  that  for 
veiT  early  forcing,  those  grown  in  pots  will 
be  found  the  best^  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  roots  should  not  be  disturbed,  and 
that  the  crowns  should  go  to  rest  betimes. 
For  succession  crops  they  may  be  cultivated 
by  the  first  mode ;  and  for  the  latest  the 
third  mode  may  be  best  adopted.  Let  it, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do 
not  by  any  means  desire  to  *' hedge  in"  any 
of  our  readers  by  this  course  alone;  they 
will  do  well  by  any  of  the  above  modes,  if 
the  roots  be  strong ;  if  thev  tie  badly  grown, 


the  forcer  will  be  defeated  in  his  aim.  I 
may  now  detul  the  planting  process,  together 
with  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Let  a  plot  of  ground  be  selected  in  the 
beginning  of  March ;  a  plot  possessing  the 
conditions  before  named.  It  must  be  deeply 
dug,  and  the  parts  well  broken,  and  during 
the  process  means  must  be  taken  to  introduce 
as  much  as  four  inches  in  depth  of  very  old 
manure ;  the  kind  I  prsfer  ia  old  hotbed  Un- 
isgs,  compoeed  of  about  eoual  parts  manure 
aiM  tree  leaves,  but  which  have  crumbled  to 
pieces  with  age  and  turning.  To  those  who 
cannot  obtain  such  a  valuable  article,  I  say, 
lay  hold  of  any  old  black  residue,  whether  of 
the  wood  pile,  the  rubbish-he^  old  thatch, 
iOT  old  rotten  weeds ;  anything  which  has 
once  been  living  v^;etables,  and  has  become 
a  black  reuduum,  through  age  and  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  eligible.  This,  however,  I  ad- 
dress to  the  needy ;  for,  after  all,  there  are 
few  things  so  good  as  the  hotbed  limngs. 
The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  stations 
mav  l^  marked  out  for  the  Lily  patches,  if  to 
be  forced  in  pots,  according  to  our  first  mode. 
We  force  them  in  pots  of  about  nine  to  eleven 
inches  diameter,  and  it  is  necessary  so  to 
plant  the  patches,  as  that  they  may  readily 
fit  the  proper  sized  pot  when  taken  up. 

The  ground  is  marked  in  lines  of  two  feet 
distance;  these  lines  to  receive  the  patches  of 
Lilies  at  about  fourteen  inches  apiurt ;  there- 
fore,  pegs  put  down  at  that  distance  firom 
points  around  which  a  thid^  cluster  of  Lily* 
buds  has  to  be  planted.  This  done,  a  pot  of 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter  is  used  to 
stamp  drclds  around  each  peg,  and  on  thia 
cirde,  aud  within  it,  the  Lily-buds  are  dib- 
bled as  thick  as  they  can  be  placed.  Each 
patch  will  thus  be  made  to  contain  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  eyes  or  buds,  which  is  as 
many  as  are  necessary  to  form  a  good  potful 
of  Uooms ;  and  when  planted,  a  top-dressins 
of  rotten  manure,  in  a  mellow  state,  is  spread 
nearly  throe  inches  thick  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  Lilies.  Through  the  ensuing  summer 
they  are  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and  after  a 
second  summer's  growth  they  are  first-rate 
buds,  and  will  give  every  satisfaction  to  the 
forcer. 

I  may  now  advert  to  the  second  mode: 
growing  them  in  pots.  I  will  not  say  what 
has  been  done,  or  what  nuy  be  the  general 
practice ;  but  rather  point  to  what  I  conceive 
would  be  a  superior  practice.  I  would  advise 
that  pots  of  a  peculiar  character  be  "  made  to 
order"  for  them ;  and  that  for  two  reasons-* 
one,  that  none  of  our  ordinary  pots  are  well 
adapted  to  set  off  their  character  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  and  the  other,  that  pots  differing 
somewhat  from  the  common  run  will  facili- 
tate high  culture.  They  need  a  pot  wide  and 
shallow,  rather  than  narrow  and  deep ;  and  I 
think  we  may  say,  pots  about  ten  inches  in 
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diamtter,  and  about  aeyeix  to  eight  in  depth, 
would  be  highly  eligible.  But  as  I  have  to 
recommend  a  plunging  mode  of  culture,  in 
order  that  the  rooto  may  avail  themselves  of 
a  richly-prepared  soil  outside  their  pots,  the 
pots  should  have  plenty  of  holes  all  over 
their  bottoms  and  even  round  the  side,  about 
a  couple  of  inches  above  the  bottoms  of  the 
potB. 

The  crowns,  or  buds,  should  be  planted  as 
thickly  as  they  oan  be  set  in  the  beginning 
of  March ;  and  the  compost  must  be  of  the 
most  generous  description.  About  half  of  an 
unctions  loam,  and  the  other  half  old  dung 
and  leaves,  almost  become  a  mold,  with  a 
little  silver  sand,  will  grow  them  well  in  pots, 
putting  some  coarser  manurial  matters  over 
the  drainage;  and  if  crocks  are  used,  they 
should  be  very  coaxse,  in  order  that  the  fibeis 
may  get  through  with  facility.  These  things 
done,  I  have  to  recommend  a  prepared  bed 
to  plunge  them  in«  Nothing  would  be  bet- 
ter than  a  bed  of  half-decayed  leaves,  or 
anything  .of  similar  texture,  even  manurial 
matters.  This  should  be  quite  above  the 
ground  level,  in  order  to  avoid  swamping. 
Jks  before  observed,  a  situation  where  they 
would  get  only  luUf-«»day's  sun  would  be 
well,  only  there  must  be  no  trees  over- 
head. They  would  require  regular  waterings 
through  the  season,  and,  when  in  active 
growth,  liquid  manure. 

How,  it  will  require  a  second  season's 
gtowth  to  produce  strong  I^ooms,  although, 
with  every  appliance,  they  may  bo  bloomed 
the  first  season,  pfovSding  the  roots  were  very 
strong.  A  second  season's  culture,  however, 
will  amply  repay  the  exercise  of  patience. 
In  Kovember  of  the  first  year  they  had  better 
all  be  moved,  and  those  roots  which  are 
through  the  pots  trimmed  away ;  for  if  suf- 
fSsred  to  proceed  unprotected,  I  fear  the  check 
would  be  too  great  in  the  second  autumn. 
Being  turned  round,  therefore,  or  replunged, 
they  will  be  ready  for  another  summer's 
euUure  ;  and  about  the  second  week  in  Oc- 
tober, or  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to 
assume  an  autumnal  tint,  those  which  are 
required  for  very  early  forcing  may  be  tm- 
plunged,  the  side  fibers  outside  the  pots  out 
oSf  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  very  sunny 
ooroer,  to  hurry  their  buds  to  a  state  of 
rest.  Before  the  sharp  frosts  set  in  they  may 
have  their  decayed  foliage  cut  away,  and  be 
plunged  overhead. 

About  the  third  practice  little  need  be 
said.  The  soil  will,  of  course,  be  prepared 
as  advised  in  the  first  detailed  practice,  and 
in  planting,  the  roots  may  be  dibbled  thickly 
in  rows,  or  planted  all  over  the  bed.  In  all 
other  respects  they  may  be  treated  as  the 
others ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  summer 
they  will  be  fit  for  forcing.  The  buds  in- 
tended for  selecting  from  must  be  taken  up 


in  the  beginning  of  Kovember,  and  the  roots 
sorted  carefully-— all  the  laigest  crowns  beioff 
reserved  for  potting.  These  mav  be  singled 
out  and  dibbled  into  any  size  of  pot  or  box 
desired,  and  protected  as  recommended  for 
the  others. 

Thus  much  for  culture  out-doors.  Kow  a 
few  words  about  the  forcing.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  this  procedure  if  plenty  of  time 
be  given  ;  for  they  would,  doubtless,  blossom 
much  before  the  usual  period,  if  only  placed 
beneath  the  greenhouse  stage ;  but  to  obtain 
good  blooms  in  December  and  January  is 
altogether  another  affair.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  bottom-heat,  and 
I  have  found  from  70^  to  75^  most  congeniaL 
,My  practice  is  to  plunge  them  overhead  in 
warm  tan  or  leaves ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  uncover  them  as  soon  as  they  have  sprouted 
about  two  inches  in  length,  or  they  will  be- 
come so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  sustain 
their  weight  It  is  necessary  to  place  a 
lighter  or  finer  material  over  their  crowns 
when  plunged,  or  the  pressure  of  the  leaves 
or  tan  will  bind  them  down  and  spoil  their 
character.  I  always  pile  up  a  mound  of 
finely-riddled  old  tan  over  them,  and  this 
answers  admirably.  We  sometimes  force 
them  in  the  mushroom-house ;  sometimes  in 
front  of  a  pine  pit ;  and,  indeed,  the  structure 
is  quite  immaterial,  as  darkness  is  essential 
until  they  have  sprouted  a  couple  of  inches. 
Care  must  be  taken,  on  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  light,  that  it  be  done  gradually  ;  and 
it  is  best  to  place  them  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  greenhouse  or  other  structure  for  awhile, 
protected  equally  from  cold  currents  of  aii 
and  from  sunshine ;  and  they  should  be  fre- 
quently syringed  ;  in  fact,  a  rather  moist  at- 
mosphere is  indispensable,  and  a  temperature 
from  60**  to  60**  will  be  amply  sufficient 
until  in  blossom,  when  the  cooler  they  are 
kept  the  finer  will  the  blooms  be ;  the  longer 
they  will  endure^  and  the  higher  will  be 
their  scent 

When  the  foliage  becomes  green,  by  expo- 
sure to  light  and  air,  they  will  be  improved 
by  sunshine  at  an  early  period ;  but  as  the 
spring  advances  little  sunshine  will  be  neces- 
sary. They  will  require  water  liberally 
while  in  blossom.  The  freer  the  circulation 
of  air  the  higher  will  the  scent  be,  and  I 
should  prefer,  at  the  blooming  period,  a 
temperature  of  from  40^  to  55^  to  a  higher 
one,  and  they  will  thus  continue  much  longer 
in  blossom.  R  Erringtoh. 

[Wnr  do  we  see  so  little  of  this  precious 
litile  day -star  T  emblem  of  parity,  nay.  even  of 
sauciity.  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  beaming 
with  brightness,  and  filled  with  fragrance,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  universal  favorite,  wlicrovor 
known,  and  should  be  knotrn  by  all.  Th«» 
roots  may  be  obtained  from  any  gardoner.  and 
raay  bo  rcnooved  at  almost  anjr  time  of  year, 
bttt  beet  in  the  aataBsn     ^ 
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Hew  Plant!. 

Wb  Have  received  from  Dr.  Kdlo^,  of 
8t  Francieco, — a  gentleiuflB  we  ikave  much 
pleasare  in  DtimberiDg  amoag  onr  correspoA- 
dents,— descriptiom  of  serend  new  and  in* 
teresting  Califonua  plants ;  two  of  whicH 
we  give  below,  Othen  will  appear  in  fa* 
tore  nnmben.  SeTeral  deaeriptioni  of  Oluo 
plants,  presenting  new  specific  characteristics, 
and  interestiBg  from  the  new  localities  in 
which  they  are  found,  are  defened  to  the 
next  number.  We  have  several  lists  and 
descriptions  promised  from  distant  friends^ 
and  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  the  number  of 
our  correspondents  in  this  inviting  depart- 
ment oi  Botanical  LiteiatuTe. 

THX   OIAHT   BOOT. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  fnnily 
of  the  cucttrbUaeeOf  or  cucumber  tribe. 

It  is  an  MMnocytUa  closely  allied  to  Bici^t 
and  still  involved  in  some  obseuiity  from  the 
very  unsatisiaetory  descriptions  of  aothovs. 
We  shall  describe  it  under  the  name  of 

This  is  a  very  luxuriant^  herbaceous  vine 
found  in  great  abundance  on  sandy  ridges  or 
drifted  hillocks,  also  in  light  rich  soils,  in 
all  parts  of  California.  It  overspreads  the 
ground  or  climbs  over  small  shrubs^  forming 
a  dense  bmsb  thsit  every  one  must  have 
observed.  The  enonnous  root  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  vine  is  not  so  generally  known. 
The  stem  Is  five-sided  or  angled,  and  ten- 
ribbed  wiib  inteimediate  furrows;  the  daspers 
or  tendrils  at  the  base  of  the  leavea  are  one 
to  four  parted ;  the  leaves  are  roundish 
heart-shaped,  seven  to  nine  lobe-angled,  the 
points  of  the  angles  slightly  tomod  to  one 
side,  and  the  mid -rib  extended  a  very  little 
beyond  the  margin,  forming  a  little  weak 
prickle  on  the  points;  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  enttrvL. 

Both  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
bell-wheel-shaped,  and  generally  only  five- 
parted,  the  divisions  oval-lanced  to  an  abrupt 
point,  with  no  separate  calyx,  or  barely  two 
or  three  thready,  almost  imperceptible  green- 
ish iK>int8,  the  whitish  bracts  merging  into 
the  greenish  calyx. 

The  male  floweis  are  on  very  long,  loose 


(compound  racemose)  fbot-stalks,  from  the 
same  axils  of  the  leaves  as  the  nngU  fruit- 
bearing  flower — these  sterile  flowers  .have 
apparently  five  stamens,  joined  together  into 
a  globose  head  somewhat  obscurely  in  three 
parcels. 

The  fertile  flower  is  on  the  end  of  the 
fruit  at  the  tip  of  a  little  thread  like  tube  ; 
the  central  style  is  very  short,  the  top  or 
stigma  largely  swelled  and  very  obscurely 
two-parted  or  rather  fissured  one  way,  and 
often  partially  crosswise ;  beneath  this  may 
be  sometimes  seen  three  or  four  very  short 
and  extremely  minuto  rudiments  of  stamens. 
All  the  flowers  are  of  a  greeaish  white  color 
with  greener  streaks,  densely  coated  on  the 
inside  with  a  very  short,  glandular,  mealy 
pubescence ;  all  oUier  parts  of  the  vine  are 
clothed  with  a  few  short,  soft  hairs. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  our 
largest  limes,  covered  with  very  long,  weak 
prickles  and  cont«ning  about  four  laige  seeds 
in  the  same  number  of  cells  or  spongy  divi« 
sions,  one  seed  smsller  and  often  abortive  or 
false ;  these  nutty  seeds  are  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  oval* 
oblong  and  flattened  like  the  end  of  one's 
finger;  the  shell  is  hard,  brittle,  or  bonyi 
smooth  and  even  like  an  haselnut-^a  very 
slight  melon-seed-mark  at  the  germinal 
end).  What  is  singular,  they  sprout  like 
the  ssed  of  the  pines  abom  ground  and  shoot 
thoir  straight  root  into  the  sand.  The  ker- 
nel is  edible,  of  a  nutty  flavor  and  abounds 
in  oil;  this  oil  is  very  earily  obtained  by 
bruising  and  pressure,  and  bums  with  a  bril- 
liant fiame — ^when  bettor  known  it  may  prove 
of  some  utility.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with 
our  Blue-jay  (the  corvu$  cristatusf)  whose 
impatience  for  the  sweet  morsel  will  scarcely 
allow  the  fruit  to  ripen. 

The  mammoth  sise  of  the  root  is  some- 
what notorious ;  it  is  styled,  in  common  par- 
lance, '*  Giant  of  the  Earth/'  "  Man  Boot," 
*'  Giant  Boot,"  &c.,  from  its  fantastic  shape ; 
the  root  often  assuming  the  figure  of  a  man, 
having  head,  neck,  body  and  limbs  of  the 
fullest  proportions,  and  extending  its  strag- 
gling roots  to  unknown  depths.  In  point  of 
quality,  it  is  .beyond  description  the  most 
unmitigated  of  all  earthly  bitters  ^^  a  fit 
representative  of  the  bitterness  and  subtle 
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ingenuity  of  the  most  perveno  and  Ticiona  of 
mankind. 

In  light  soils  its  shape  ia  more  regular, 
like  the  beet,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  nine  feet 
in  circumference ;  the  texture  is  fleshy,  some- 
what soft,  of  the  consistence  of  the  common 
turnip,  juicy  and  yellowish  within,  with  a 
creamy  russet- colored  rough  surface. 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  its 
medical  properties  ;  it  is  reputed  to  be  tonic 
and  used  as  bitters  generally  are — ^ten  drops 
are  sufiicient — ^but  it  is  too  repulsive  to  any 
but  the  vitiated  tastes  of  dram  drinken. 

A  root  we  dug  up,  shaped  like  a  demijohn, 
two  and  a  half  feet  across,  may  be  seen  at 
the  Sealrocka  on  the  sea-coast 

A«  Sjojxkio,  M,  D. 

loB  pLAirr. 

A  splendid  species  of  the  Ice  Plant,  a 
native  of  California,  ia  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  along  the  coast  and  bay  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisoo.  Pb.  Tobbst  ob- 
serves, "there  are  two  or  more  speciea  said 
to  be  naiuralized  in  California,  and  one  Mb. 
NuTTALL  suspects  to  be  native ;  but  there 
ia  no  aooount  of  the  species  in  his  notes,  and 
we  have  seen  no  specimens."  The  subject 
is  thus  dismissed  by  this  eminent  author. 

Without  other  means  of  reference,  we  feel 
■ome  misgivings;  bat  shall  ventate  to  describe 
tills  succulent  plant  aa  a  MititmbiyotUkemum 

The  stem  is  fleshy  with  a  ligneous  center; 
running  on  the  sand,  it  throws  down  fibrous 
roots  at  the  joints,  is  slightly  three-elded,  and 
the  younger  intemodes  two-edged  swelled 
upward — the  branches  ori^nate  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  rarely  ascend  to 
more  than  six  inches  above  the  sandy  hil- 
locks whiclrit  overspreads. 

The  leaves  are  fleshy,  three-sided,  one  to 
two  inches  long  and  three-eighths  to  one-half 
an  inch  thick;  the  back  and  point  of  the  leaf 
most  beautifully  resembles  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
or  in  shape  like  a  long-boat, — tipped  with  a 
short,  little  sharp  point ;  these  clumsy  leaves 
are  set  abruptly  against,  and  half-clasping 
the  stem,  arranged  in  opposite  pairs,  alter- 
irately  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  flowers  are  fliom  the  ends  of  the  branches 


and  set  low  in  the  fork  of  the  tenninal  pair 
of  leaves.  They  are  of  a  very  beautifuli 
brilliant  hue,  "like  crimson  light,  shining 
through  trsnsparent  purple  "-—one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  several  rows 
of  numberiess  long  linear  petals,  inserted  into 
or  springing  from  the  green  calyx,  as  do  also 
the  innumerable  yellow  stamens  that  adorn 
the  top  of  this  turban-like  seed-vessel ;  the 
fruit,  when  young,  is  two-edged ;  afterward 
swelled,  elliptic^  fig-ehaped  (hence  the  com- 
mon Mexican  name-is  "  TimUa^^  or  little-fig). 
Its  size  is  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  lengthy 
by  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  with  a  flat  top  or  disc^  having  about 
eight  coiled,  or  recurved  central  threads  or 
styles,  and  marked  by  eight  radiated  fissureSi 
which  open  as  the  fruit  dries.  The  calyx- 
cup  is  four  or  five-cleft^  irregular,  the  two 
laiigest  divisions  oozresponding  with  its  an- 
gles ;  the  others  have  membranous  maigin% 
the  whole  keel-pointed  like  the  leaves. 

The  inner  pulp  of  the  fruit  that  envelops 
the  seeds,  when  ripe,  ia  very  juicy,  mucUag* 
incus  and  pleasantly  fiavored— -divested  of 
the  fleshy  calyx,  it  is  eaten  with  sugar  and 
cream,  and  constatutes  a  luxurious  dish.  The 
whole  plant  is  saline^  astringent,  emollient| 
and  nutritious.  The  Indians  also  use  it  for 
food. 

This  plant  blooms  nearly  the  entire  yeax^ 
and  is  transplanted  as  a  box-plant  1^  our 
oitixens,  in  whose  eyes  the  splendor  of  the 
flower  makes  ample  amends  for  its  gross^ 
unwieldly  foliagOk  A«  Kblloqg. 

Non.-— We  give  the  above  description  from 
our  Oalifornia  correspondent,  not  because  we 
regard  his  plant  as  a  new  species,  but  because 
it  is  interesting  to  find  it  in  its  new  locality. 
Notwithstanding  some  diGcrepaocies  in  the 
characters,  we  are  inclined  to  recognize  it  as 
the  M,  JEquUatiraU  of  Haworth  ;  an  Australian 
plant  of  some  years*  standing  in  the  catalogues. 
We  think  it  has  not  been  before  observed  on 
this  continent.  There  being  already  over  340 
species  of  Mesembryanthemam  described,  we 
look  to  see  the  list  reduced,  rather  than  en- 
larged.  The  addition  of  any  new  species  with 
decidedly  original  characters,  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected ;  indeed,  it  may  bo  questioned,  whe- 
ther many  of  the  oharactere  now  regarded 'as 
specific,  are  not  rether  indicative  of  a  sportive 
tendency,  only  important  aa  marks  of  sub- 
species or  casual  varieties. 
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Kadmira  Japomea;  hardy;  a  beautifiil 
climber,  with  laurel  like  «foliage,  blooming 
in  Angnst;  flowers  yellow,  with  a  crimson 
center. 

Pinus  laneeotatOf  Chinese  L&nce-leared 
Pine;  perfecdj  hardy;  beantifal  foliage,  of 
rather  a  glancons  hne. 

Pinus  mveo,  or  Silvery  Fine ;  hardy ;  an 
oriental  species  of  the  Strcbus  family,  and 
assimilating  much  to  the  Weymouth  Pine  of 
our  own  country,  but  rety  distinct  in  its 
foliage. 

Hex  Japcnka  laHfoiia,  and  Ilex  Taretgo, 
both  of  Japan,  are  perfectly  hardy,  with 
remarkably  beautiful  foliage  and  of  vigorous 
growth. 

Hex  laleariea  or  Balearic  Holly ;  hardy ; 
▼eiy  beautiful  dark-green  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  grows  with  vigor. 

Pyrus  Japomea^  Cydcma  Japomoa;  eleven 
varieties  of  distinct  oolorSi  all  of  equally  easy 
culture  with  the  common  varieties. 

StranvcBsia  glcMcuo&M;  hardy;  a  neat  shrub, 
with  foliage  resembling  the  Chinese  Quinoe. 

Thuya  entreat  Ch>lden  Arbor  YitsB,  believed 
to  be  a  native  of  Japan ;  the  foliage  in  the 
spring  has  a  beautiful  golden  hue,  and  it  is 
then  of  most  striking  appearance  and  veiy 
distinct  from  all  other  evergreens. 


Grass  sad  Cabbages. 

It  is  no  insignificant  testimony  to  the 
kindness  and  providence  of  God,  that,  go 
where  you  will,  you  find  Grass  and  Cabbages. 
Where  they  are,  cattie  and  man  are  sure  of 
food« 

With  the  tribe  of  Grasses  we  shall  not 
deal  upon  the  present  occasion,  but  we  will 
bear  testimony  that  in  no  latitude  where 
man  can  live  does  the  Cabbage  refuse  to 
besr  him  company.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
struck  the  Boman  poet^  for  he  ungs  of 

**  TImI  iMrb,  vbkh  K/tt  the  whole  UnwIrUI  globe 
IkAh  floarfih,  and  in  greet  ahondeDee  ytolds 
Alike  to  plebetea  end  to  heisfhiy  king 
In  whiter,  Obttbege,  end  green  eproati  hi  spriog.'** 


-"totoqtMt  plwhae  temi 


Oihe  vtrenepeiiler  pleU,  regiqwe  eoperbo 
Mforihoe  eeAlee,  et  Ted  oymeto  nlttet," 

Mumdh,  X,  127. 


Navigaton  and  travelers,  since  Columella 
wrote,  have  found  another  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  have  explored  regions  untrodden 
in  his  days ;  yet,  go  where  they  will,  there 
is  the  Cabbage.  Wild,  as  well  as  cultivated, 
there  it  is— no  latitude  of  the  tropics  is  so 
hot^  no  arctic  re^on  so  cold,  no  mountain 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya  so  elevated — but,  if 
the  hut  of  man  can  rest  upon  it,  there  will 
the  Cabbage  grow  by  its  walls. 

Even  in  its  native  form  the  Braeaica 
oUraeea  eytveetfie^  or  Wild  Cabbage,  is  spread 
over  all  Europe.  Braasica  campestria,  the 
wild  Navew,  and  parent  of  the  Swedish  Tur- 
nip, is  found  in  r^ons  whose  boundaries  are 
the  Crimea  and  Lapland ;  Brassica  Chmenais^ 
or  Chinese  Cabbage,  is  common  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire ;  Brasaiea  MageQanica^  abounds 
in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  Cape  Horn; 
even  the  isolated  island  of  St  Helena  has  its 
Bramca  EdUmana  ;  Africa  has  its  Brassica 
lyraia,  and  North  America  has  its  Brasaiea 
WeMUxna.  Nor  are  these  merely  untam- 
able species.  M.  de  Serra,  writing  of  that 
last  named,  says — *'The  Americans  settled 
ofl  the  Washita  River,  and  in  the  Arkansas 
teiritoiy,  as  well  as  the  travelers  who  have 
visited  those  countries,  speak  in  tenns  of 
commendation  of  a  species  of  Wild  Cabbage, 
which  grows  plentifully  in  those  countries, 
and  produces  red  flowers.  Muhlenberg,  the 
famous  American  botanist,  in  his  '  Catalogue 
of  North  American  Plants,*  page  61,  has 
given  to  it  the  name  of  Braasica  TFa^'tona. 
I  wish  the  Horticultural  Society  would  at- 
tempt the  introduction  and  civilization  of 
this  vegetable.  From  the  effects  produced 
by  cultivation  in  other  plants  of  this  family, 
we  may  expect,  in  a  short  period,  a  number 
of  varietieSi  and  some  of  them,  probably, 
very  valuable." 

As  the  Cabbage  is  a  native  of  the  whole 
globe,  so  we  may  conclude  it  has  been  known 
throughout  all  time,  for  the  earliest  writers 
mention  it  with  applause.  Even  the  Talmud- 
ists  dwell  upon  it  under  its  Hebrew  name, 
Caruv,  and  with  the  Greeks  the  Cratnbe^  or 
Cabbage,  was  in  universal  request  as  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  of  vegetables.  Their 
physiciansy  such  as  Chrysippus  and  Dieuches, 
wrote  volumes  upon  its  merits,  and  from 
birthday  festLvals  it  was  never  absent    Thus 
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EpiphippuB  tells  of  some  of  the  delicacies 
then  prepared : 

'*  TovUiA  CbenoBtflfaot  cheese, 

Aod  ColewortA  tied  in  bnndlM  leeth'^  in  oiL** 

Indeed,  so  high  was  the  regard  for  this  pro- 
duct of  the  garden,  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
some  of  their  deities;  and  Athonaetis  says 
the  lonians  swore  by  *'the  Sacred  Cabbage  t" 
Passing  onward,  in  conrse  of  time  we  find 
that  the  Romans  had  the  same  high  regard 
for  this  vegetable;  and  Cato  dates  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  degen- 
eracy of  its  sons,  from  the  time  when  they 
ceased  to  have  the  Cabbage  as  a  chief  dish 
of  their  repasts,  and  displaced  it  for  foreign 
laxnries. 

We  have  in  their  volumes  abundance  of 
instruction  for  its  cultivation,  but  we  shall 
make  only  this  one  extract  fron^  Columella — 
**  The  Cabbage  should  be  transplanted  when 
it  has  six  leaves,  and  when  inserted  should 
have  its  root  daubed  over  with  liquid  dung, 
and  then  be  wrapped  round  with  three  small 
bandages  of  sea-weed.  Such  treatment  ren- 
ders the  produce  tender  when  boiled,  and 
preserves  the  green  color  without  the  em- 
ployment of  soda.  When  once  the  plants 
are  rooted,  the  oftener  they  are  hoed  and 
manured  the  better  they  thrive,  and  the 
more  luxuriant  they  become." 

The  above  epitome  of  Cabbage-culture,  as 
practiced  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
is  that  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  epitome 
of  that  adopted  by  the  best  kitchen  garden- 
ers now,  and  we  have  extracted  it  for  the 
purpose  of  adding — ^what  will  surprise  many 
of  our  readers — very  few  persons  know  what 
a  really  good  Cabbage  is. 

A  Cabbage  of  the  Nonpareil^  or  other  supe- 
rior variety,  sown  about  the  10th  of  August, 
planted  out  during  moist  weather  in  October, 
amply  supplied  with  liquid-manure  in  the 
seed-bed  and  in  early  spring;  sown  and 
grown  upon  a  rich,  light  soil,  frequently 
hoed,  and  well-manured  with  decayed  dung, 
and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  salt,  unless 
growing  near  the  sea-side,  or  unless  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  can  be  covered  thinly  with 
sea-weed; — a  Cabbage  thus  grown  luxuri- 
antly, and  without  a  check,  and  uncut  until 
within  ten  minutes  of  being  consigned  to 
its  seething,  if  unknown  to  few.    It  if  as 


unlike  the  sticky,  stimted  indigeBtlbles  usu- 
ally found  in  a  country  garden,  or  to  the 
flabby,  bruised,  semi-putrescent  masses  of  a 
metropolitan  market,  as  "Hyperion  to  a 
Satyr ;''  and  we  |;ecommend  to  all  our  read- 
ers, by  attending  to  what  we  have  said,  to 
surprise  themselves  with  a  hitherto-neglected 
luxury.  It  is  no  theoretical  matter,  for  we 
know  where  such  Cabbages  were  grown  last 
spring ;  and  their  cultivator,  in  answer  to  the 
query,  **  How  did  you  grow  this  real  Vegeta- 
ble Marrow  ?"  replied—"  They  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  stand  still — ^muck  and  mois- 
ture kept  them  always  growing."  We  can 
add  our  testimony  that "  muck  and  moisture" 
are  the  magic  ingredients  of  Cabbage  culture. 

CoU,  Oard, 


«i- 


The  Food  of  Plants. 

Vast  progress  is  now  manifested  in  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  science  of  chemico- 
physiology.  The  direction  once  given  to 
scientific  investigation  seems  likely  soon  to 
be  productive  of  amaxinfi;  results.  Step  by 
step  great  advances  are  being  realized,  and 
the  theory  and  rationale  of  sdl  the  physical 
sciences  involved  in  cultivation — and  which 
are  not  ? — are  being  more  and  more  cleariy 
understood. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  some  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  showed — though  himself  of  opin- 
ion that  the  food  of  plants  passed  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  through  their  roots-^that'  the 
vapor  of  decomposing  dung  had  a  greatly  in- 
vigorating influence  on  plants  in  their  natural 
state.  Liebig  following,  demonstrated  that 
plants  took  up  carbon  ^m  the  atmosphere 
in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  diffused 
through  the  air  in  which  they  were  envel- 
oped ;  and  subsequently  he  showed  that  am- 
monia also  existed  in  rain-water,  and  was 
brought  down  by  it  in  very  uniform  and  ap- 
preciable quantities.  Fresenius,  in  his  work 
published  in  German  about  three  years  ago 
— and  which,  we  much  regret,  has  not  yet 
been  translated,  though  we  think  Messrs. 
Longman  announced  such  an  edition — proved 
that  certainly  sulphur  existed  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  phosphorus,  the  one  as  sulphur- 
eted  and  the  other  as  phosphoreted  hydro- 
gen ;  and,  more  recently  still,  the  French 
chemist,  Barrel,  found  not  only  nitrogen  and 
nitric  acid  in  rain-water,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  with  the  ammonia  before  detected,  but 
chlorine,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  a  source  of  supply  of  the  cultivated 
crops  which  is  neariy  equal  to  an  ordinary 
produce,  and  obtained  fW>m,  and  brought 
down  bv,  rain-water  alone.  Now,  when  wo 
reflect  that  the  mineral  portion  of  our  culti« 
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vated  crops  amounts  to  little  more  than  two 
bundrod  to  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre, 
we  see  no  great  difficulty  in  assuming  that  if 
the  soil  were  in  a  proper  position  to  retain 
the  mat^als  brought  down  by  the  rain, 
there  might  be  enough,  at  least,  to  supply 
sonic  cultivated  crops  with  all  their  elements, 
and  all  kinds  of  ctdture  with  some  of  their 
constituents.  The  claying  of  an  open  and 
porous  sand  or  gravel  will  do  for  it  all  chem- 
ically what  its  openness  to  admit  the  oxygen 
will  do  for  it  mechanically  ;  and  the  deep- 
ening of  this  retaining  and  preyious  medium 
will  just  increase  the  chances  of  the  greater 
detention. 

And  if  all  are  not  supplied,  the  platit  be- 
comes a  transmuting  agency,  which  can  sub- 
stitute lime  for  magnesia,  and,  probably,  soda 
for  potash  when  these  are  deficient  A 
writer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Agrictdtural  Association^  says  :  "  There  ex- 
ists an  unquestionable  isomorphism  among 
many  of  the  mineral  bodies,  thus — potash, 
soda,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  hydrate  of 
lime ;  lime  and  magnesia ;  sesqui-oxide  of 
iron,  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese  and  alumina; 
sulphuric  and  sclenic  acids ;  phosphoric  and 
arsenic  acids,  are  respectively  Isomorphous 
groups.  Hence,  soda  may  replace  potash ; 
hydrate  of  lime  may  be  present  in  place  of 
either  soda  or  potash.  That  this  displace- 
ment or  substitution  does  occur  in  nature  is 
abundantly  proved.  Thus  soda  has  been 
found  to  replace  the  potash  of  the  oak  in 
Long-Island,  on  the  sea  coast.  Marine 
plants,  as  the  Salsolas,  transplanted  to  an 
inland  situation,  are  found  to  contain  potash. 
Tobaccos  from  various  sources,  analysed  by 
Bcrthier,  yielded  potash  as  a  base,  while 
specimens  examined  by  Fresenius  and  Will, 
yielded  sixty  per  cent  of  lime  and  magnesia 
salts.'^  But  the  cultivator  wishes  to  stimu- 
late parts  of  a  plant  The  tuber  of  the  po- 
tato has  been  stimulated  till  its  other  fruit, 
— ^the  "  apple" — has  disappeared  from  all 
our  fields,  and  has  become  now  a  rare  pro- 
duct. We  cultivate  the  bulb  of  the  turnip 
—the  seed  of  the  wheat;  and  these  parts 
require  varying  quantities  of  different  mate- 
rials. Again,  *'The  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant  yield  an  excess  of  dissimilar  salts : 
the  potato  tuber  contains  eighty-six  per 
cent  of  potash  salts — the  top  sixty-one  per 
cent  of  lime  salts.  In  the  same  way,  the 
roots,  foliage,  and  seeds  of  other  plants  give 
indications  of  an  affinity  for  different  miner- 
als. Hence  it  follows  that  analysis  will  dif- 
fer with  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
plant  has  been  produced,  and  with  the  part 
examined,  or,  if  every  portion  be  examined, 
with  the  part  used  iu  excess.  As  it  is  usual 
to  publish  the  mere  analysis  without  desig- 
nating the  soil,  or  irariety  of  the  plant,  it  is 
hecessary,  in  «mTii^  «t  trostworthy  ooncla- 


sions,  to  look  somewhat  further  than  this. 
Therefore,  in  reaching  my  position,  I  have 
kept  in  view  two  points — the  natural  hab- 
itat of  the  plant,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  produce  becomes  of  great 
excellence.  Thus  in  the  analysis  of  the 
onion,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  lime 
salts  predominate;  Cadet  found  sixty- four 
per  cent  of  potash  salts  in  the  garlic ;  but  I 
venture  to  place  the  family  to  which  the 
onion  belongs  (Asphodeleae)  among  the  soda 
plants,  because  it  is  well  known  that  aspara- 
gus, many  kinds  of  onion,  and  other  genera, 
are  indigenous  to  the  sea-coast  and  salt 
marshes^  and  because  the  Spanish  onion, 
which  excels  all  others,  is  cultivated  in  lands 
irrigated  by  salt-water.  Cruciferous  plants 
are  soda  plants  characterized  by  a  remarka- 
ble affinity  for  sulphur ;  yet  in  the  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  they 
appear  to  be  potash  plants,  that  base  acting 
as  a  substitute ;  1  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  prefer  soda,  from  the  fact  that  cab- 
bages and  many  other  cruciferous  plants  de- 
light in  situations  near  the  sea-shore.  A 
gentleman  well  known  to  this  association 
has  recently  shown  that  the  grapes  cultivated 
near  the  low  salt  plains  of  New  Jersey  con- 
tain soda  instead  of  potash  salts,  and  are,  in 
consequence,  of  a  very  inferior  flavor.  An- 
other interesting  case  of  the  influence  of  the 
bases  on  the  flavor  of  plants  exists  in  the 
case  of  tobacco.  The  French  government 
agents,  finding  that  the  tobaccos  from  the 
United  States  had  become  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  old  samples,  submitted  specimens  to 
the  examination  of  M.  Felouze,  who  ascer- 
tained that  lime  salts  predominated  in  the 
inferior  specimens  in  the  place  of  the  potash 
salts  obtained  by  Berthier.''  The  agricul- 
turist, however,  must  not  depend  on  the 
atmosphere  a^one  when  he  cultivates  a  paart 
of  a  plant,  requiring  more  of  any  given  ele- 
ment than  the  atmosphere  will  supply  to  a 
soil,  how  capable  soever  it  may  be  of  retain- 
ing manure.  Barley,  for  instance,  contains 
eight  per  cent  of  soda,  while  its  straw  pre- 
sents little  more  than  one- half  per  cent 
Wheat  contains  nine  per  cent  of  that  mate- 
rial, while  its  straw  affords  only  a  trace. 
An  acre  of  wheat  will  remove  fifteen  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil,  while  ^re 
and  a  half  pounds  will  suffice  for  the  straw. 
Au  acre  of  barley  will  carry  away  nearly 
twenty-one  pounds  of  phosphoric  .  acid, 
while  its  straw  Mrill  not  remove  more  than 
five  pounds. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  which  farm- 
ers often  complain,  that  they  ^m  get  plenty 
of  straw  but  very  little  com*  One  man  de- 
clares that  his  turnips  are  *'all  top,"  who  has 
probably  a  soil  deficient  in  potash,  for  the 
top  requires  bat  twenly«^ht  per  oent,  while 
the  bolb  requirw  ftrty^oiie  per  conk    TIm 
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case  is  still  more  exaggerated  when  potatos 
are  taken  by  the  acre.  The  tubers  of  an 
acre  of  potatos  will  carry  off  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pot- 
ash, while  the  tops  require  only  fifty  pounds. 
Hence,  if  all  the  manure  necessary  to  a  crop 
of  potato  tops  is  present,  and  the  potash  is 
deficient,  and  not  fully  supplied  with  its 
chemical  substitute,  we  may  expect  to  see 
large  and  vigorous  tope  and  small,  deficient 
tubers.  The  transatlantic  authority  above 
quoted  gives  a  valuable  list  in  a  table,  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adapting  to  our 
more  advanced  knowledge : 


PUata  19- 
qolrlnc 

Moto  In 
UmwU. 


Potub, 

8odft  wlih 
■alphar, 


Foliage  JB»lKdi,. 
orniot  < 

|«od    iod» 
(.witti  snip. 

riiaM, 
FUmtR  T9-  f    8M4    J 


quiring 
Uttle  or 


in  the 
•oU. 


beuiiK,| 


Foliage 
or  root* 
crops* 


Potaah, 
Ubm, 

Potash, 


Ooro,  madia,  wheat, 
floe,  oats,  barley. 

Icape«eed,  colia,  moa> 
tanl-Med,  linseed. 

Tobacoo,  potatos, 

(hemp,  indigOvma'der. 
Sugarcane,  carrotfs 
parsnips,  maagold- 
wnitseL  beets,  spin- 
aoh. 
Tnniptf  kohl4al)l,mta 
baga,  eahbagee,  on- 
_    tons,  asparsgos. 
Field -beans,   pindacp, 

Tebdies. 
fije,  Qermaa  a  Polish 

millet  buckwheat. 
Fomaeeoiis  frnlts,  la- 
pines  ftir  following 
elorers,  spun^.tarex. 
Inoente,  salnlmn,  all 
out  betnre  seed. 
(Sleadow  grsAws,  Jara* 
}    salem  artichoke. 


The  table  presents  the  groups  of  plants 
to  be  employed  in  rotation,  which  are  vari- 
ously exhausting  of  saline  matters,  and  ex- 
hausting or  ammiorating  as  respects  azote. 

While  new  discoveries  are  going  on  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  elements  of  plants  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  remarkable  how 
others  are  constantly  made  of  iheir  being  in 
the  soil  in  unsuspected  quantities.  The  at- 
mospheric chemists,  as  opposed  to  the  root- 
absorbing  advocates,  are  vieing  with  each 
other  to  make  their  theories  sustainable  by 
facts,  and  probably  the  result  will  be  that 
both  are  partially  ri^t,  and  both  somewhat 
too  one-sided  in  their  respective  hypotheses. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  plants^ take  in  food 
both  from  their  leaves  and  their  roots,  and 
derive  it  both  from  the  soil  and  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  what  proportion  of  each  in  as 
yet  by  no  means  settled.  Liebig  astonished 
the  world  by  showing  that  a  soil  contained 
more  ammonia  than  was  necessary  to  supply 
any  one  crop,  making  it  evident  that  the 
whole  of  the  materiaU  in  a  soil  were  not 
Available  to  the  plant  Nor  can  this  depend, 
as  far  as  ammonia  goes,  at  leasts  on  its  de- 
gree of  fixation.  Theory  shows  that  a  clay 
soil  will  detain  equally  the  ammonia  passed 
through  it  in  solution,  whether  as  a  fickle 
carbonate,  or  a  more  stable  and  leas  volatile 
mnriatey  or  ereii  sulphate ;  and  prucUce  also 


confirms  the  fact  that  the  one  is  just  about 
as  effective  in  producing  a  crop  as  the  other. 

But  it  seems  certain  that,  whether  the 
roots  or  the  leaves,  or  both,  are  the  main  ap- 
propriating apparatus  of  plants,  the  materials 
required  must  be  brought  within  their  influ- 
ence. Much  as  the  roots  of  plants  may 
ramify,  it  seems  clear  that  their  fine  filaments 
do  not  altogether  pervade  the  soil,  and  there- 
fore there  are  parts  where  the  roots  can  have 
no  inflneaoe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  most  favorable  of 
manures  may  be  applied  in  a  state  by  far  too 
concentrated  to  be  of  service.  We  well  re- 
member how  we  were  personally  disap- 
pointed in  the  first  caigo  of  guano  ever  im- 
ported into  HulL  So  minute  a  portion  must, 
we  thought,  be  drilled  religiously  close  to  the 
seed.  We  drilled  it  for  Swede  turnips  with 
the  seed.  It  killed  90  per  cent,  of  the  seed; 
and  though  the  odd  plants  which  came  up 
were  a  sickly  and  stunted  effort  at  vegeta- 
tion at  first,  they  certainly  ultimately  became 
highly  luxuriant  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  too  great  concentration  and  too 
minute  diffusion,  some  proper  medium  must 
be  found  in  the  practical  application  of  all 
classes  of  fertilizers ;  and  between  the  same 
extremes  of  diffusion  and  concentration  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  kept 
M.  Boussingault^  along  with  M.  Lewxy,  luu 
made  some  recent  experiments  to  test  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  soiL 
That  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  that  state 
carried  out  of  the  atmosphere — ^that  it  is 
given  off  by  all  kinds  of  decay  in  the  soil— 
that  it  is  forced  into  the  soil  from  the  nos- 
trils of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  who  feed  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground — ^is  what  we 
have  always  believed,  and  often  stated. 

He  detects  it  in  his  favorite  soil ;  the  grand 
medium,  in  his  estimatiop,  of  conveying  food 
to  plants.  In  one  French  hectare  (about  two 
acres  and  a  half  English)  of  arable  land  ma- 
nured during  a  year,  and  taking  the  depth 
of  a  soil  at  thirty-five  centimetres,  (about 
fourteen  inches  English)  he  found  there  was 
as  much  carbonic-acid  gas  as  is  contained  in 
18,000  cubic  yards  of  the  air  of  the  atmos- 
phere. ThuH,  reckonii^  the  i»onortion  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  in  that  bulk  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  from  four  to  fourteen  ten-thousandth 
parts  of  its  volume,  in  the  air  of  a  hectare  of 
arable  land  recently  manured,  as  much  carbo- 
nic-acid gas  would  be  found  as  would  be 
contained  in  200,000  cubic  yards  of  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere.  Then  in  the  loam  sub* 
soil  of  a  forest  to  the  depth  of  thirty-five 
centimetres,  the  confined  air  containa  car* 
bonio-acid  gas,  equal  to  that  in  5,000  cubic 
yards  of  atmospheric  ur. 

The  three  conditions  of  soil  indicated,  are, 
as  we  take  them  i-^l.  Soil  to  which  manure 
has  been  some  time  appUedi  as  indicative  of 
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the  power  of  a  soil  to  hold  and  retala  that 
important  eonstituent  of  plants.  2.  Sloil 
which  has  received  a  fresh  supply  of  ma- 
nure, 'showing  the  capability  of  manure,  as 
conveying  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  equal  to  a  very  large  supply  of 
that  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  3.  Soil  in 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  has  simply  accumu- 
lated by  the  mere  operation  of  natural  decay 
alone. 

Enough,  we  thin^  has  been  made  out  to 
ahow  that,  whatever  the  atmosphere  may 
contain  and  convey,  the  roots  are  supplied 
with  a  very  abundant  quantity  of  the  im- 
portant element  of  the  turnip  plant — ^to  wit, 
from  that  substance  existing  m  the  soil. 

Late  writers  have  forgotten  the  Decandol- 
loan  theoiy  of  radile  exudation.  The  re- 
searches of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  though  too  tedious  to 
take  as  a  whole,  ought  not,  as  far  as  their  re- 
sults go,  to  be  forgotten.  The  follomng 
were  their  conclusions,  deduced  from  expe- 
rimental researches  on  the  radical  excretions 
of  plants:^ 

1st.  That  the  commonly  cultivated  plants 
of  the  natural  orders,  graminso,  legummosao, 
and  cruciferae,  excrete  by  their  roots  soluble 
matter. 

2d.  That  the  excretions  consist  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  matters. 

3d.  That  the  organic  portion  principally 
consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
existing  as  gum,  and  mucilage,  and  in  some 
plants,  also  of  a  volatile  matter,  or  oil,  pos- 
sessing the  odor  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
excretion  is  obtained. 

4th.  That  the  inorganic  matter  consists  of 
saline  and  earthy  salts,  having  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  containing  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  chlorine,  with  potash  or  soda. 

5th.  That  the  quaiitity  of  excretion  thrown 
off  by  any  single  plant  is  very  small,  and  ex- 
cretion can  only  be  satisfactorily  examined 
when  collected  from  a  number  of  plants. 

6th.  That  plants  having  large  and  spongy 
extremities  to  their  roots,  yield  more  excre- 
tion than  plants  which  have  slender,  thread- 
like roots. 

7th.  That  the  excreted  matter  is  similar  in 
its  composition  and  reaction,  with  tests,  to 
the  sap  of  the  plants  from  which  the  excre- 
tion is  obtained!     ^ 

8th.  That  the  probable  cause  of  excretion 
from  the  roots  of  plants,  depends  on  an  ex- 
osmose  action,  which  goes  on  simultaneously 
with  the  absorption  of  water  and  saline  mat- 
ter, by  the  spongiolea  of  the  roots. 

9th.  That  pbmts  absorb  metallic  salts 
when  in  solution  in  water,  and  that  they 
quickly  die  unless  the  solutions  are  very 
largely  diluted. 

10th.  That  the  salts  of  baryies  are  equally 
injurious  to  vegetables  when  taken  into  their 
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'texture,  as  the  metallic- salts;  but  that  those 
;  of  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies, 
do  not  act  as  poison  unless  the  solutions  are 
comparatively  strong. 

11th.  That  plants,  after  the  absorption  of 
metallic  salts  b^  their  roots,  excrete  in  some 
instances  traces  of  them ;  but  they  are  more 
generally  decomposed  in  the  structure  of  the 
plant,  and  retained. 

12th.  That  seeds  impregnated  with  poison- 
ous substances,  may  germinate,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  the  poison  b«  very  minute,  but  in 
most  cases  the  seeds  perish. 

13th.  That  plants  are  not  injured  by  their 
excretion  being  re-absorbed  into  their  struo- 
ture,  as  was  supposed  by  M.  de  Gandolle. 

14th.  That  the  necessity  for  a  rotation  of 
crops  arises  from  the  soil,  in  most  instances,, 
being  unable  to  supply  those  earthy  and  sa- 
line constituents  required  by  plants. 

These  views  seem  to  have  been,  of  late,  en- 
tirely overlooked;  but,  though  we  cannot  fol- 
low the  misty  theories  of  De  Candolle,  still  we 
would  make  all  proper  allowances  for  his  ex- 
treme views,  and  confess  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  general  principle  which  will  one 
day  tell  on  the  art  of  cultivation.  The 
American  Transactions  above  referred  to, 
thus  speak  on  the  snpply  of  root  food.  Un- 
der uMural  circumstances,  all  the  gndn-bear- 
ing  plants  require  littie  azotised  matter ;  bat 
from  the  development  which  many,  such  as 
wheat  and  barley,  have  acquired,  they  have 
become  aaotised  plants,  and  are  not  to  be 
maintained  in  their  present  state  without  a 
large  supply  of  this  food  made  to  the  roots. 
Many  garden  vegetables  are  also  of  this  kind. 

Working  Farm&r, 

Oalilonda  Sugar-iFlaBts. 

Ths  alluvial  lands  of  the  Colorado  are 
highly  fertile — ^v^^tation  rapid — ^the  pro- 
ducts of  tixe  soil  which  contain  saccharine 
matter,  are  famished  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  is  usaally  found  in  other  places.  From 
the  bark  of  a  small  hard  reed,  the  Indians 
procure  sugar.  Many  varieties  of  bulboua 
rx)ot8  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar. 
Honey  dews  are  frequent  and  abandant  I 
have  seen  willow  groves  cut  down  by  the 
Indians,  for  the  purpcae  of  obtaining  the 
boughs  and  leaves,  which  they  wash  in 
water,  and  then  by  boiling,  or  evaporating 
the  water,  procure  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
sirup.  The  mescal,  "Agave  Americana,*^ 
for  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  furn- 
ishes the  natives  with  a  sweet  and  nutritious 
food.  The  mesquite,  a  variety  of  the  Meli- 
anthus,  produces  a  bean  in  great  abundance, 
from  which  they  prepare  a  sweet  and  pala^. 
table  flour.  The  pompkina  and  melons 
grown  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very 
superior,  and  marked  for  flavor  and  sweet- 
ness.— The  FadJIc. 
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If  ws  nere  asked  to  tpecifT  the  difficoltj' 
in  gurdemag  upon  which  we  have  most  m- 
qnently  been  asked  to  advise,  our  replj 
would  be — Upon  the  most  desirable  mode 
of  heating  a  small  greenhouse.  The  causes 
of  thia  difficulty  are  various.  Hot  water  ap- 
paratus is  eipeosive ;  fiuee  tftko  up  much 
room ;  both  are  difficult  to  temper,  so  as  not 
to  overheiit  a  very  small  structure,  and  the 
fire  of  either 'requires  constant  attentioo,  to 
Bay  nothing  about  the  dirt  and  boubie  of 
lighting  ood  relighting.  Where  there  is  a 
gtudeoer,  and  no  deficiency  of  assistance,  all 
this  is  mere  matter  of  customary  loutioe  and 
seasonable  duty,  but  they  are  grftve  difficul- 
ties, and  almost  worae  than  counterbalancing 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  greenhouse,  by 
an  amateur  of  limited  means,  upon  whose 
own  skill,  or  that  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
it  devolves. 


Last  autumn,  a  principal  tradeemau  in 
Winchester,  applied  to  us  for  advice  upon 
this  very  point,  and  we  recommended  him 
to  have  a  small  hot-wat^r  apparatus  heated 
by  gas.  As  the  expense  is  not  an  object  to 
him,  he  has  had  the  ^ipaiatus  oonatructed 
of  copper. 

About  the  same  time,  we  think,  a  nmilar 
idea  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Cuthili.,  of 
Camberwell,  for  he  oommnnicated  the  plan 
to  the  London  Hottioultoral  Society,  at  its 
iMt  meeting. 

Strangely  enough,  and  as  if  there  were 
certain  thoughts  bad  a  vagrant  habit,  and 
found  a  reating-plaoe  in  varions  bruna  as  they 
journeyed  on,  Mr.  Abtedb  Faine,  wine- 
merchant,  at  Tiverton,  also,  in  last  autumn. 


constructed  a  umilar  appaiatua.  To  him  be 
longs  the  greatest  merit,  however,  for  he  at 
once  embodied  the  thought,  and  in  tha  ap- 
paratus, of  which  ws  subjoin  his  drawing 
and  description,  httle  room  remains  for  im- 
provement. The  only  suggestion  we  have 
to  make,  is  that  a  funnel  be  attached  to  a 
tube  long  enough  to  reach  to  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler,  and  that  care  be  taken  that 
a  little  wjUer  can  be  always  seen  in  the 
funnel. 

Mr.  Faibx  says: — "I  have  great  plessnre 
in  answering  your  qnestions,  and  am  snre, 
should  any  of  your  readers  try  thia  meuis 
of  keeping  out  fros^  they  will  find  it  suc- 
ceed beyond  expectation. 

"Mine,  it  is  true,  is  on  a  very  small  scale, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  equally  adapted  for 
buildings  of  a  larger  sizs,  provided  the  gas- 
burner  is  increased  in  proportion, 

"  The  boiler  is  placed  inside  the  house,  so 
that  all  the  heat  from  the  gas  and  the  boiler 
itself,  may  be  mads  usefoL 

"It  is  inclosed  three-quartan  up  with 
slate  and  mortar,  so  as  to  allow  the  heat  to 
ply  all  round  it.  I  have  hod  it  in  use  since 
September. 

"  One-inch  lead-pipes  are  nsed  to  attach 
the  boiler  to  the  iron-plpea,  on  account  of 
being  more  easily  fixed  to  the  boiler  than 
the  ^ree-inch  iron  one^  I  should  bere  ob- 
serve, that  I  have  proved  the  lead-pipes  will 
not  give  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the 
iron,  i  have  twelve  jets  of  gas  in  the  ring 
beneath  the  boiler.  The  holes  being  pierced 
with  the  smallest  drill. 

"During  all  the  severs  weather  in  Febm- 
vj,  and  withoat  putting  on  mats,  it  mun- 
tamed  a  temperature  above  46°  in  a  house 
ten  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  wide." 


frOB  oBtiUa  of  boopMo  tl(tit  ■»>. 

RnfUES. — When  gas  is  at  band,  as  in  our  tng  the  damper,  at  bed-time,  t}ie  rcqnisile  tem- 
ciUes,  it  is  to  bo  preferred  on  mery  account*,  !  perature  can  be  readily  controlled,  especially, 
but  where  it  cannot  be  bod,  a  small  furnace  if  maU  or  shattcri  be  appliod,  in  very  sever* 
will  be  required.  This  may  be  coDstrvcted  weather,  as  the  hot  water  pipes  retain  their 
upon  the  usDsl  plans,  or  it  may  consisC  mf  a  .  temperature  a  lonv  time.  Dr.  BHAi-n,  of  Kew- 
1  _. — ],  irith  i]ie  boiler  so  situated    port,  Ky.,  adopted  a  siiDilar  arrangement,  with 
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ive  the  direr.t  infloenea  of  the  coals.  '  buccgh,  some  yean  since,  in  a  small  greeo- 
alack  coal  and  cinders,  aad  by  turn- '  boose, — i.  i.  w. 
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Of  all  the  iDflaraces  of  mankind  u^n  the 
vegetiible  world,  one  of  the  most  benehoial  is, 
without  doubt,  the  conyereion  which  he  has 
effected  of  the  wild  and  often  almost  inedible 
plants  into  the  delicious  ornaments  of  our 
table.  Eren  if  the  Apple,  Pear  and  Gheny 
trees  were  originally  peculiar  species,  and 
have  not  been  produced  by  gradual  improve- 
ment from  the  Crab  and  the  Wild  Pear  and 
Cherry,  there  are  still  enough  plants  remain- 
ing to  prove  what  great  power  the  art  of  Man 
has  here  exercised  over  Nature.  What  re- 
semblance has  the  Cauliflower,  the  Savoy,  or 
the  Rohl-rabi,  to  the  dry  and  nauseous,  bit- 
ter-flavored Colewort,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  parent  of  our  delicious  vegetables,  since 
we  can  readily  convert  these  again  into  it 
by  allowing  them  to  run  wild.  Who,  from 
the  comparison  of  the  saccharine,  delicate, 
orange- colored  Carrot,  with  the  woody  spin- 
dle of  the  root  of  the  wild  Carrot,  would 
believe  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
species  ?  —  and  still  it  is  the  case.  In  short, 
Man  can  here  essentially  interfere  to  alter,  in 
the  development  of  individual  natural  bodies, 
and  as  he  can  obtain  from  the  sanguinary  beast 
of  prey,  from  the  Wild  dog,  the  playful  spar 
niel,  the  useful  hunting  companion  and  the 
rescuing  St.  Bernard's  dog,  or  from  any  rug- 
ged sheep  the  precious  Merino-lamb,  so  in 
the  world  of  plants  he  can  elevate  the  Useless 
which  Nature  has  given  him,  into  an  object 
worthy  of  his  cultivation. 

The  changes  which  Man  has  caused  in  the 
distribution  of  vegetables  cannot  appear  so 
important  as  the  above  interferences.  But  it 
is  only  what  we  expect,  when  we  find  that 
the  Economic  and  Food  plants  follow  Man 
everywhere,  where  the  climatal  conditions  of 
their  growth  are  met  with.  These  wanderings 
of  plants  are  arranged  and  carried  out  by 
Man  intentionally.  But  in  the  rear  of  these 
armies  of  plants,  like  the  rabble  of  marauden 
aod  thieves  following  a  great  hmnan  army,  a 
number  of  other  plants  are  inseparable  fol- 
lowers, which  Man,  when  he  takes  one  wild 
plant,  must,  as  it  were,  receive  as  an  addition 
to  hit  baigain ;  I  mean  the  weeds.  It  may 
•afely  be  assented,  that  a  portion  of  our  field 
pUnts  which  are  never  found  anywhere  with 
us  but  among  certain  definite  crops,  are  not 
indigenous,  hut  introduced  along  with  the 
seed  among  which  they  are  met  with.  Among 
such  iinbr>dden  guests  may  be  enumerated  the 
lowly  Pheasant's-cje,  the  Bloe-botUe,  the 
CorxMXK^le,  the  Field  poppy  (P.  aryemont), 
the  Larkspur  (2>.  wnsdida^)  the  LMum  U- 
tdoold,  the  Hemp,  and  many  others. 

In  a  sdU  higher  degree,  spontaneously,  and 
wilhoat  t^  eonadoas  eo*ap0Bitioii  of  Man,  a 


certain  number  of  plants  attach  themselves  to 
the  Lord  of  Creation,  and  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  goes,  wheresoever  upon  the  earth  he 
takes  up  nis  abode ;  not  in  company  with 
the  cultivated  plants  he  has  brought  with 
him,  but  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  settling 
round  his  barns,  his  stables,  or  on  manure 
and  compost  heaps.     It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  different  eroat  families  of  Na- 
tions may  be  distinguisned  through  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  the  weeds  which  have 
firmly  attached  themselves  to  their  train,  it 
may  with  some  certainty  bo  determined, 
whether  Sclaves  or  Germans,  Europeans  or 
Orientals,  Negroes  or  Indians,  formerly  built 
their  huts  on  any  spot    Thus,  even  to  the 
present  day,  are  marked  the  footsteps  of  the 
bands  of  nations  which  in  the  middle  ages 
emerged  from  Asia  into  Central  Europe,  oy 
the  advance  of  the  Asiatic  Stejppe-plants, 
such  as  the  Kochia*  and  the  Tartar  Sea- 
Kale,!  the  former  into  Bohemia  and  Camiolai 
the  latter  into  Hungary  and  Moravia.    The 
North  American  fiUtvage  significantly  calls 
our  Plantain,    or  Roadweed,^  ''the  Foot- 
step of  the  Whites ;"  and  a  common  spociea 
of  Vetch}  still  marks  the  former  abode  of 
the  Norwegian  colonists  in  Greenland.    A 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  peculiar 
Floras  might  probably  afford  us  many  more 
interesting  explanations  as  to  the  wanderinfp 
of  the  primary  Races  of  mankind,  and  their 
alliances,  if  so  many  botanical  travelers  were 
not  so-called  Systematists— that  is,  dull  and 
ignorant  collectors  of  hay.    I  may  mention 
some  more  of  such  examples,   vegetables 
especially  accompanying  Europeans,  the  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  Nettle  and  Goose-foot    But 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  kind 
is  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Thom-appU 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  has  followed 
the  bands  of  Gipsies  cat  of  Aaia ;  this  race 
make  frequent  use  of  this  poisonous  plant  in 
their  unlawful  proceedings,  and  hence  much 
cultivated  by  them,  it  also  oocurs,  uncalled 
for,  near  the  places  where  ihey  have  mid« 
their  habitations.    Auguste  St  Hilalre  sayi^ 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Flora  of  Brazil,  **  lo 
Bracil,  as  In  Europe,  certain  plants  appear  to 
folk)w  in  the  footsteps  of  Man,  and  preserve 
the  traces  of  his  presence ;  frequently  b^ve 
they  helped  me  to  discover  the  situeition  of 
a  ruined  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  wastes 
which  extend  out  beyond  Paracnta*     No- 
where have  the  European  plants  multiplied 
in  such  abundance  as  in  the  plains  between 
Theresia  and  Monte  Video,  and  from  this 
city  to  the  Rio  Negro.    Already  have  tho 
Violet  the  Borage,  some  Geraniums,  tho 
Fennel,  and  othen,  settled  in  the  riefiHiy 
of  StA.  ThcfwiA.    Everywhere  are  fouod  our 
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Mallows  and  Chtunomilei ;  oar  Milk-thUtle, ' 
but  abo7e  all  our  Artichokes,  which  intro- 
daced  into  the  pltuci  of  the  Bio  de  U  Plata 
and  the  Uruguay,  now  clothe  immeaxunible 
tracts,  and  render  them  uselesn  for  ptsturo." 
After  the  Wat  of  DeliTerance,  in  nianj  placet 
where  the  Conacks  had  encamped,  was  fcand 
the  Tick-aeod,*  a  plant  allied  to  the  QoosO' 
foots,  which  is  quite  exclusively  indigonons 
in  the  steppes  on  the  Dnieper ;  and  in  a  aim- 
ilar  manner  was  the  Bumat  orientaU  spread 
vrith  the  Bnsnan  hosts,  in  1814,  through 
Glennany,  eren  to  Paris. 

But  such  wanderings  of  planta  also  occnr 
altogether  without  the  co-operation  of  man- 
kind. The  Seychelles  Nntf  ia  driven  by  the 
ocean  currents  on  to  the  ahores  of  the  Hal- 
dires,  and  there  germiuatei  in  the  sand. 
The  earliest  settlers  in  the  Coral  Islands, 
newly  arisen  io  the  silent  ocean,  are  the 
Cocoa  Palm  and  the  Pandaneis  or  Screw- 
pines,  the  fruit  of  which,  protected  by  a 
aard  shel),  is  found  everywhere  drifting  on 
those  seas.  Riveis  caxry  the  seeds  from  the 
higher  regions  down  into  the  lowlands,  and 
thus,  numerous  forms  which  were  origi- 
nally peculiar  to  the  higher  mountains  are 
distributed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpine 
streams  of  southern  Qermany,  in  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  Man  ^so  unintentionally 
gives  the  first  impulse  to  such  wanderings, 
which  the  plant  then  independently  con- 
tinues. Thus  has  the  Sweet-Sag  sprvad  all 
over  Europe,  which  was  originally  brought 
from  India  and  raissd  in  some  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. The  Indian  Fig  and  the  American 
Agave  have,  in  running  wild,  essentjally 
clunged  the  physiognomy  of  the  landscape  in 
southern  Spain,  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  a  seed  of  Eri- 
term  eanadeoM  oame  to  Europe  in  a  stuffed 
'  bird,  was  sown,  and  the  plant  is  now  distri- 
buted throughout  Europe,  in  plaoes  to  which 
it  has  never  been  conveyed  by  Mao.  The 
Btruotnre  of  seeds  and  fruits  which  facilitates 
their  being  driven  far  and  wide  by  the  wind, 
the  voracity  of  birds,  which  devour  the  indi- 
gestible seeds,  then  afterward  often  germi- 
nating far  distant  fh>m  the  molber-plaota  in 
Uie  eicrement  of  the  bird,  and  similar  cir- 
cumstances, explain  this  free  distribution  of 
plants. 


Bark  Lonia. 
Evis  in  the  thrifty  young  orchards  of  the 
Illinois  prairies,  this  pest  has  commenced  its 
troublesome  depredations.  Enovring  tha 
effect  of  potash  upon  the  Coocus  of  the  Ole- 
ander, I  advised  dusting  on  ashes  after  a 
rnin.    In  a  report  of  the  Entomological  Com- 
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mittee   to    the   Pennsylvania   Horticuttnral 
Society,  ia  the  following  description  : 

A  spedes  of  Coccus,  or  Scale  Insect,  of 
the  Apple-tree ;  a  noxious  Bark  Lonse,  which 
injures  the  tree  by  socking  the  juices  from 
the  hronchas  (o  which  it  is  permanently 
attached.  They  are  of  a  brown  color,  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong 
oval  form,  and  gregarious  in  their  habits. 
When  they  are  crowded  together  in  great 
numbers,  ou  the  timbe  and  branches,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  mate- 
rially Impaired,  and  its  life  endangered.  Dr. 
T.  W.  Harris,  in  his  able  "Keport  on  the 
insects  of  HsssachuBetls  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion,"  recommends,  as  the  best  remedy  foi 
its  destructioD,  "  a  wash  made  of  two  part* 
of  soap  and  eight  of  water,  with  which  is  to 
be  mixed  lime  enon^h  to  bring  it  to  the  coq> 
siitence  of  thick  whitewash."  The  applica- 
tion is  to  be  put  on  with  a  brush,  to  the 
limbs  affected,  "in  the  early  part  of  June, 
when  the  insects  are  yotmg  and  tender." 
We  have  also  used  with  entire  success,  in 
the  winter,  the  whale-oil  soap,  applied  with 
a  hard  tentsh. 


Mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
greenhouses  and  all  sorts  of  plant  stmctoiM. 
The  following  remedy  has  been  tried  in  the 
houses  of  the  London  Horticultnral  Sodety, 
and  hoa  been  found  efficadous :  Sulphur  and 
nnslacked  lime  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water, 
in  which  they  are  quickly  and  intimately 
mixed,  and  the  trees  and  plants  syringed 
with  the  clear  liquid,  after  thnse  subrtances 
have  settled  at  the  bottom.  This  liquid  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  the  hydro-sulphato  of 
lime,  and  its  decompoution  gives  off  an  of- 
fensive exhalation  which  ia  noxious  to  the 
fungi  constitutiug  mildae.  Insects  are  also 
repelled  by  this  substance,  and  its  application 
has  attained  qnit«  a  reputation  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  curculio  ;  whether  it  will  prove 
Ae  rentetty,  and  take  the  premiums  offend 
for  a  means  of  {Nreventing  the  ravages  of  this 
pest,  remains  to  be  proven.  The  application 
of  lime  and  sulphur  is  sometimes  mode  in  a 
dry  state,  and  others  recommend  using  the 
mixture  in  a  mnddy  state,  bo  as  to  apply  the 
undissolved  ingredisnla,  as  well  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  newly  formed  salt  Further  ex- 
periments will  develop  the  relative  value  of 
tltese  different  methods. 
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To  TBB  RXADXK. 

It  18  with  emotions  of  pecaliar  pleasure  that 
I  now  embrace  the  opportonity  of  again  ap- 
pearing before  the  Hortieoltond  readera  of  the 
country — to  whom  for  three  jean  past,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  addreaaiDg  myself  eveiy 
month,  throogh  thia  medium — with  the  eom* 
pliments  of  the  season,  begging  them  to  bear 
patiently  ».  recital  of  the  details  of  anticipa- 
tions we  mean  to  realise,  a  few  of  which  shall 
now  be  laid  before  the  readers  of  this  Number 
of  ths  New  Strieg. 

To  a  large  number  of  the  ardent  friends  of 
Horticulture,  who,  through  the  agreeable  inter- 
eourse  which  has  been  kept  up  between  us  for 
some  time,  hare  also  become  warm  personal 
friends  of  the  Editor,  indudiug  many  whom 
he  has  never  met  face  to  fto^,  the  announcement 
of  the  resumed  publication  of  this  Monthly 
Tisitor,  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure.  This 
assumption,  it  is  hoped,  no  one  will  consider  an 
empty  boast;  the  constantly  repeated  assurances 
nf  kind  friends,  personally  and  by  letters,  re- 
ceired  from  every  quarter,  are  Efficient  evi- 
dences that  this  Periodical  is  needed. 

The  work  addresses  itself  to  every  lover 
of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Bural  affairs,  whether 
as  a  producer  or  simply  as  a  consumer,  en- 
joying the  sweets  resulting  from  others' 
toU  and  skill.  To  those  who  cultivate,  the 
soil  for  the  products  of  Flora,  in  the  most 
modest  way,  be  it  even  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  a  flower-pot,  the^  pages  will  address 
themselves — to  the  larger  cultivator,  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio.  To  eveiy  person  who  sets  a 
single  tree,  for  fruit,  or  for  ornament  and  shade, 
here  is  something  oiFered,  as  to  Planting,  Trim- 
ming, or  other  treatment.  The  Garden,  in  all 
its  departments,  will  be  so  brought  before  those 
interested  and  occupied  in  its  care,  that  thej 
shall  feel  they  have  received  at  least  some  useful 
hint.  The  Yigneron,  whether  he  who  surveys 
liis  acres  with  purple  dusters  crowned,  upon 


our  fertUe  hills,  or  he  who  lounges  beneath  his 
extended  bowers  of  refreshing  diade  in  sunnier 
climes,  where  the  Scoppemong  luxuriates,  or 
even  he  who  carefully  trains  a  single  vine 
against  his  humlde  cottage,  to  guard  it  fh>m 
the  chiU  blasts  of  a  northern  winter,  shall  here 
find  words  of  value,  and  will  not  seek  in  vain 
for  needful  information.  The  important  inter- 
ests of  the  Orchardist,  shall  be  considered,  and 
it  ia  believed,  will  be  very  much  advanced  by 
the  attention  that  will  be  paid  to  the  agreeable 
science  of  Pomology,  which  of  late  yean,  has 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention,  and  must 
still  continue  to  occupy  its  devotees,  until 
several  problems  respecting  the  growing  of 
frait«  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. 

To  the  mere  Fsrmer,  who  glories  in  his  broad 
crops  and  lowing  kine,  as  well  as  to  the  retired 
Oitisen,  who  for  years,  has  struggled  with  the 
rushing  tide  of  city  life,  until  he  gladly  escapes 
to  the  quiet  country,  or  suburban  village  to 
realize  his  childhood's  impressions  and  life- 
long dreams  of  sylvan  joy— to  eveiy  lover  of 
Nature,  of  the  Rural,  and  the  Oardenesque, 
here  will  something  be  afforded,  worthy  of 
serious  attention  and  quiet  investigation ;  while 
to  him  who  may  be  only  looking  toward  the 
country,  the  details  of  Rund  Architecture,  as 
illustrated  by  Plans  and  Descriptions,  are  offered 
to  ud  his  designs  in  constructing  his  future 
.paradt8e,-a«id  to  assist  him  in  forming  his  ar* 
rangements.  For  those  who  assume  to  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  adual  in  country,  abd 
in  country  life,  but  who  have  the  innate  love 
of  nature  still  existing  in  their  souls,  not  yet 
choked  up  by  unhappy  surrouodings — ^here  will 
be  found  Botanical  disquisitions,  and  other 
papers  of  interest 

Great  questions  not  unfrequently  arifie,  which 
must  be  discussed  in  a  journal  like  this,  which 
may  not  attract  the  general  reader,  and  which 
maybe  considered  by  such,  as  of  little  moment, 
but  which,  if  properly  investigated,  often  settle 
principles  of  the  greatest  importance.    Horti- 
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culture  is  becoming  a  science,  as  well  as  an  ait, 
and  therefore  a  higher  art  than  ever  beforeh- 
and is  already  indebted  to  many  kindred 
sciences  for  much  of  her  boasted  advance.  To 
Chemistry,  to  Meteorolo^,  to  Physics,  to  Geo- 
logy, to  Entomology,  and  especially  to  Botany, 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  tlie  gardener 
already  placed  under  large  obligations— to  his 
further  indebtedness  to  the  allied  sciences,  it 
will  be  safe  only  to  allude,  though  a  prophetic 
eye  is  not  needed  to  perceive  that  it  will  go  on 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  as  the  operatic  and  the 
theoretic  are  brought  into  nearer  and  closer 
sympathy.  For  this  consummation  of  the  happy 
results  that  must  ensue,  from  the  closer  and 
more  intimate  sympathy  between  the  aesthetic 
and  the  real,  be  it  ours  to  aid  in  accomplishing! 

The  former  commencement  of  the  book  year 
of  this  periodical,  was  regulated  by  events 
occurring  at  the  period  of  its  being  first  ushered 
into  the  world;  this  year,  like  an  epicycle,  con- 
tinued its  ev(dutions,  but  as  it  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  accepted  calendar,  it  was  thought 
best,  at  the  close  of  tJie  Third  volume,  that  there 
should  be  a  suspension  until  this  period,  when, 
after  the  recuperation  of  tbree  months'  rest, 
during  which  time  the  dreamy  atmosphere  of  a 
delightful  autumn,  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Editor,  upon  lake  and'prairie,  and  sunny  slope, 
amid  the  glories  of  our  giant  west,  the  work 
again  presents  itself^  renewed,  re-made,  re- 
organised, and  under  new  aaspices,  in  such  a 
form  as  must  be  most  acceptable  to  the  readers, 
and  such  as  the  Editors  need  not  feel  in  the  least 
degree  ashamed  to  own. 

In  now  again  presenting  itself  a  candidate 
for  public  favor,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  additional  services  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar  have  been  secured.  Mr. 
Jaios  W.  Wabd,  is  well  known  among  the 
literati  of  this  country,  as  a  writer.  His  aid 
in  the  Botanical  department,  will  be  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  his 
investigations  in  this  delightful  branch  of 
natural  science.  His  pleasant  style  will  prove 
acceptable,  being  freer  from  the  angularities, 
and  didactic  bluntness  of  your  old  friend,  who 
has  ever  been  obliged  to  prepare  his  numbers 


under  the  exciting  stimulus  of  whip  and  spur, 
which  have  not  allowed  him  that  quiet,  easy, 
literary  leisure,  so  congenial  to  the  preparation 
of  written  compositioB,  aii  to  have  become 
proverbially  its  necessary  accompaniment. 

Those  who  have  heretofore  been  supporters 
and  readers  of  this  serial,  will  observe  among 
many  other  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Kumber  now  presented  to 
them,  that  the  Utle  of  the  work  is  somewhat 
difierent  from  diat  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
This  change  haa  been  eilected  afl«r  due  and 
serious  considemtion — it  consists  in  both  re- 
duction and  additioD  to  its  fbrmer  proportioaik 
The  first  change,  that  of  dropping  the  local- 
ising term  Wedem,  was  determined  upon  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  those  who  have  kindly  lent 
their  support  to  a  work,  avowedly  WuUrm, 
although  they  reaide  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — ^it  is  also  dropped,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings;  for  tiioogfa  the  associations  of 
home,  and  particularly  a  home  in  tJie  west,  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  to  a  man  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  wonderfiil  developments  of  human 
activity  in  this  glorious  region  6t  our  noblo 
country,  still  I  claim  that  as  an  Editor  of  a 
work  like  this,  intended  to  be  read  by  oitiaens 
of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  no  sectional 
feeling  should  interfere  wi&  its  usefulness,  nor 
restrain  its  sentiment. 

For  the  additional  title,  we  may  all  feel  our- 
selves indebted  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  secured 
tbe  aid  and  collaboration  of  Mr.  Ward,  to  ^ose 
botanical  knowledge  your  attention  Has  already 
been  directed. 

No  apology  will  be  oflbred  for  introducing  to 
the  reader  of  these  pages,  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  has  stepped  forward,  just  at  the  critical 
juncture  when  most  needed,  and  has  under- 
taken the  very  important  and  responsible  duty 
of  publishing  the  work.  Some  persons  may 
imagine  this  a  very  light  matter — they  who 
think  it  an  easy  affair  for  one  who  has  never 
been  connected  with  a  labor  of  the  kind,  to 
manage  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  should 
try  the  experiment  to  discover  its  difficulties 
and  annoyances;  to  some  they  might  furnish 
an  agreeable  stimulus;  to  others,  on  the  con- 
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tnrf ,  thej  liaTe  proTed  extremely  oppiessire, 
almost  eraaliing,  and  a  oonstant  aoaroe  of  mor- 
tifieatioD. 

The  mere  annoancement  of  the  name  of  H. 
W.  Bnar,  as  Publisher,  will  be  received  by  all 
as  a  Bufficieat  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  Sabscribers,  but 
that  what  he  promises  will  be  performed  haod- 
aomely  and  welL  Sereral  improTements  are 
made  in  the  style  and  eharacter  of  the  work. 
lUnstrations  and  embdlidiments  wUl  be  intro- 
duced in  each  Knmber*  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance will  be  made  mote  attractiye.  The  ezten- 
BiV  business  connections  possessed  by  the  Pab- 
lisher,  will  enable  him  to  present  the  Reyixw, 
(0  the  most  distant  Sabacribers  through  agents, 
In  erery  city  and  town  where  the  love  of  Horti- 
eultore  has  already  created  readers,  and  their 
actiTity,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  fail  to  awaken 
more  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  to  whom 
tibe  sabjeot  may  be  new. 

The  proBpeeta  of  the  work,  therefore,  nnder 
the  new  r6gime  may  be  eonaidered  most  highly 
flattering— that  they  are  so,  aU  may  feel  well  as- 
sured, remembering  also,  that  this  Tory  assur- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  pnblie,  is,  in  itself  an 
Important  element  of  the  svccess  of  the  nnder- 
ialdng,  independent  of  any  intrinsic  merits  it 
nay  possess,  of  which,  by-the-bye,  it  is  not  for 
ase  to  speak. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  forthcoming  Numbers 
lo  commence  Series  of  Papers  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  topics  connected  with  the  Rural 
arts  immediately  associated  with  Horticulture. 
These  will  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  an 
iuTaluahle  e<^leetion  for  future  reference;  they 
wiU,  indeed,  be  essays  or  treatises  upon  the 
aeyeral  subjects — not  made  up  with  the  scissors 
from  standard  works,  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
ereiy  gardener,  or  to  be  had  at  any  bookstore— 
but  original  essays,  written  with  great  care, 
especially  for  this  periodical;  tiiese  courses  of 
papers,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be  of 
great  value,  as  they  will  be  prepared  with  dili- 
gence and  care,  and  founded  upon  absolute 
practice.  The  series  upon  the  Garden  will 
.receive  eurly  and  particular  attention,  and  will 
constitute  %n  important  feature— as  it  will  em- 


brace  Preparation,  Soil,  and  Treatment.  In 
this  connection  will  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
notices  of  new  pianti,  and  the  success  attending 
their  culture,  as  fast  as  they  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  gardens. — ^In  this  matter 
the  reader  may  always  bear  in  mind  that  no 
person  associated  with  the  Review,  has  any 
connection  whatever  with  a  Oommereial  garden, 
where  plants  are  grown  for  sale.  Flowers  and 
Fruits  shall  have  their  merits  and  demerits 
freely  discussed;  and  when  they  are  deserving 
of  praise,  let  no  one  fancy  the  notice  is  in- 
tended as  a  puff  of  an  interested  propagator  of 
plants  or  trees. 

The  Orchard  series  will  embrace  directions 
and  discussions  upon  the  Soil,  Situations, 
Planting,  Culture  and  Treatment  of  different 
Varieties,  their  Diseases,  and  the  best  Manures 
and  Remedies  to  be  applied.  Select  Lists  of 
Fruits  for  the  Garden  and  Orchard,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  locality  and  the  objects  of  the 
planter,  whether  they  be  for  market  or  home 
consumption.  New  Fruits  will  be  described 
and  figured  whenever  they  appear  worthy  such 
distinction. 

To  a  large  class  of  horticultural  readers 
throughout  our  country,  the  Vineyard  aeries 
will  present  great  attractions;  even  those  who 
are  earnest  in  the  temperance  cause  will  rejdlce 
to  learn  how  to  cultivate  the  luscious  Grape, 
from  which  a  pure  and  wholesome  beverage 
may  be  prepared  that  shall  supplant  the  nox- 
ious mixed  liquors  which  have  possession  of 
the  pi^blic  market,  and  for  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  to  foreign  countries, 
or  worse  still,  to  domestic  msnufactories,  where 
common  spirits  are  transformed  into  villainous 
compounds  of  drugs,  and  sent  forth  as  "pure 
wines."  Or  at  least,  the  most  zealous  devotee 
cannot  object  to  receiving  instruction  In  the 
best  methods  of  producing  this  delicious  fruit 
for  the  Table.  Long  continued  observations 
and  extensive  travel  will  enable  the  Editor  to 
furnish  a  complete  series  upon  the  selection  of 
Soils  and  Varieties;  Preparation  of  the  Ground; 
Planting,  and  especially  the  important  matter 
of  Trimming;  all  these  subjects  will  be  illus- 
trated with  fine  Woodcuts,  prepared  especially 
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for  \he  work.    The  different  plans  of  managing  their  contribations  to  Hie  stock  of  knowledge. 


the  Vine,  particularly  those  which  hare  been 
tested  in  our  own  eountrj,  and  their  relative 
advantages  for  different  varieties  and  vazying 
situations  will  be  pointed  out  to  the  reader. 

Architecture!  especially  Bural  architecture, 
and  all  that  contributes  to  the  picturesque  in 
town  and  country,  will  require  a  Series  that 
will  appear  from  time  to  time.  Original  De- 
signs will  be  prepared,  and  the  difiierent  styles 
of  Buildings  will  be  presented  and  their  merits 
discussed;  details  will  be  given  and  illus- 
trate, by  Qround-plans  and  otherwise. 

Occasional  Papers,  more  or  less  connected, 
will  appear  in  successive  numbers;  these  will 
be  devoted  to  Landscape  Gardening,  in  which 
an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  diffuse  correct 
notions  of  good  taste;  they  will  be  illustrated  by 
ground-plans  of  Gardens,  Walks,  Parks,  Modes 
of  judicious  Planting  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable.  In  this  class  refer- 
ence will  frequently  be  made  to  Rural  objects  of 
beauty  and  descriptions  of  interesting  Scenery 
both  Artificial  and  Natural. 

Botanical  Descriptions  and  Discussions  upon 
this  closely  allied  science,  and  upon  Vegetable 
Physiology,  as  also  descriptions  of  Insects  pre- 
judicial to  t&e  Garden  and  Orchard,  will  form 
a  Ysry  important  feature,  and  will  frequently 
be  accompanied  with  illustrative  drawings. 

Beviews  and  Notices  of  Books,  on  suitable 
topics,  will  be  furnished,  and  may  be  looked 
to  as  an  index  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  those  who  profess  to  be  competent  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  mattens. 

Transactions  of  Horticultural  Societies,  and 
other  bodiee  which  possess  interest  to  the 
readers  of  a  work  like  this,  will  be  presented 
in  a  condensed  fonui  so  as  to  keep  the  horti- 
cultural world  advised  of  the  progress  made 
throughout  the  country. 

Correspondence  from  our  friends  who  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture,  will  be 
frequent  and  valuable;  many  of  those  most 
earnestly  interested  in  its  prosecution,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  are  already  Corre- 
spondents, and  will  be  eneomraged  to  continue 


Those  who  have  not  yet  eommenoed,  bat  who 
h«ve  any  important  fiicts  and  observationa  to 
put  upon  record,  are  earnestly  solicited  to  set 
about  the  work  immediately  and  send  in  their 
pi^pers  to  be  inooiporated  with  the  fiicts  al* 
ready  in  hand,  iyesoriptions  of  New  Fruits  and 
Flowers,  with  correct  Drawings,  are  also  partic- 
nlarly  requested. 

And  now,  my  good  friends  and  kind  readers, 
if  you  have  had  patience  to  IbUow  my  prologne 
thus  far,  allow  me  to  beg  of  yon  not  to  look 
with  evil  eye  upon  this  programme  of  the 
Volume  which  is  now  commenced,  nor  con- 
sider  it  the  empty  boastings  of  a  man  who 
would  attempt  to  cany  by  storm  the  castle  of 
your  gentle  affections,  in  ^der  to  reap  there- 
from that  which  would  contribute  to  his  per- 
sonal benefit.  To  my  old  and  tried  friends 
these  words  were  needless,  but  this  New  Year's 
Address  will  probably  pass  under  the  review 
of  thousands  who  have  not  known  my  ante- 
cedents, bat  who  might  learn  from  those 
friends,  who  have  borne  with  my  shortcominga 
during  the  past  three  years,  that  they  have 
received  an  earnest  of  sll  that  is  heie  promised, 
and  that  my  life,  daring  that  period,'ha8  been 
actively  devoted  to  their  interests  and  to  the 
cause  of  Horticulture.  Moreover,  tbey  might 
learn  also  that,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  devotion,  I  have  sacrificed  a  very  envi- 
able position  in  the  field  of  a  noble  profession— 
sacrificed  it  in  the  cause,  and  have  reaped 
thistles  instead  of  the  golden  grain-^ebts  in 
lieu  of  emolument.  Let  no  one,  therefore, 
doubt  a  devotion  to  the  cause  which  must  and 
shall  lead  to  a  successful  issue. 

Trusting  that  the  amiable  side  of  human 
nature,  and  the  milk  of  kindness,  rather  than 
the  critic's  gall  of  bitterness  may  be  presented 
toward  this  ezpos6  of  egotistic  personalities, 
allow  me  again  to  wish  you  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  and  to  hope,  that  while  your 
shadows  may  never  grow  less,  your  numbers 
may  increase  a  thousand  fold. 

J  NO.   A.   Wa  a  nxa. 
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VelM. 

Ht  Wittitkj  Senior,  I  peio^ve,  expects  me  to 
say  a  word  to  the  Petions  of  the  Beview,  ap- 
pnypriate  to  a  fint  appearance.  Snifer  me  to 
be  brief.  I  hare  onlj  to  say,  that  we  think  ve 
hare  entered  npon  a  good  vork.  An  endless 
stady  is  before  ns :  the  Earth  and  its  wonder- 
fdl  and  beautUnl  pn>duetB.  The  Field,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Forest ;  into  what  a  boundless 
field  of  inqniiy  have  we  Tentnred*  The  origin 
and  uses  of  Plants ;  how  inyiting  the  topic. 
The  Earth,  in  obedience  to  the  great  command 
of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  brings  forth 
the  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fhdt-tree  yielding  fniit,  after  its  kind,  and  Kan 
rejoices  in  the  comfort  and  sustenance  and 
bean^  they  afford.  But  will  his  intelligence 
and  eorioait^  go  no  farther  than  this  ?  Will 
be  not  consider  these  things,  so  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  his  finer  faeoltles  Y  Their  Anatomy; 
the  Laws  of  their  Growth  and  Decay;  their 
Fbod ;  their  Products;  their  Relations  to  one 
another,  and  to  Man ;  their  Oaltnre  and  Im- 
proyement ;  is  here  nothing  to  do  T  Do  we 
know  all  this  ?  Are  we  satisfied  with  what  we 
hare  accomplished  in  onr  endeavors  to  under* 
stand  the  Plants  so  intimately  associated  with 
our  well-being  and  happiness?  I  hope  not 
Is  the  child  a  Chemist  because  he  can  distin- 
guish between  mint-drops  and  lemon-candy? 
No  more  is  he  a  Botanist,  who  knows  only  the 
names  of  what  grow  in  his  fields  and  gardens. 
And  yet  it  is  something  to  know  the  namefr— 
but  how  much  more  to  understand  the  pheno- 
mena of  their  constitution  and  develq>ment — 
to  see  into  their  inner  growth,  and  compre- 
hend their  alliances  and  capabilities  1  There  is 
more  in  a  pumpkin  than  meets  the  eye.  The 
ox  knows  it  is  not  a  turnip ;  and  that  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  nourishing  diet  Man  should 
know  more  than  the  oz,  and  may  know  if  he 
will  ioqoire. 

For  ourselves— with  unaffected  deference  to 
the  much  experience  of  my  associate— we  are 
quite  aensihle  of  our  defects,  and  want  of 
knowledge.  But  we  take  courage  in  view  of 
the  facilities  of  observation  that  surround  us. 


We  are  students,  like  yourselves,  good  readera. 
We  shall  seek  to  be  faithful  ones.  We  shall 
give  you  what  we  may  learn  from  others,  and 
what  we  shall  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  ob< 
serve,  and  think  out.  No  earnest,  true  man, 
can  be  long  in  oommunication  with  nature, 
without  learning  something.  It  is  only  im- 
portant that  it  be  sincere  and  useful.  It  Is 
something— very  much,  I  think — to  get  free 
from  the  ^rtanny  of  opinions ;  to  see  nature 
constantly  clarifying,  unfolding,  disclosing,  and 
so  correcting  our  knowledge.  The  ass's  foot 
has  muddied  the  spring;  but  if  we  watch,  by- 
and-by,  we  shall  see  it  all  dear  again,  and 
the  shells  and  pearls  at  the  bottom,  we  may 
gather  at  our  leisure.  How  foolish,  not  to  have 
tarried  the  settling  of  the  obscurities.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived  by  appearances,  or  customs. 
Your  thou^t  or  habit,  is  not,  therefore,  true 
and  best  because  your  father  or  schoolmaster 
thought  so*  The  father  of  Galileo  told  him 
the  sun  went  round  about  the  firm  set  earth. 
The  tale  answered  the  purposes  of  the  child, 
but  after  awhile,  he  did  not  believe  it;  and 
much  watching  and  thinking  brought  him  at 
last  to  show  the  astonished  world  how  the 
thing  was  done.  "And  what,"  said  the  Che- 
mist, Parmentier,  to  the  Botanist,  Plumier, 
*<What  can  be  made  of  this  tuber  ?  "  holding  in  ' 
his  hand  a  diminutive,  unpromising  potato. 
"Nothing,"  said  the  Professor;  "Nothing," 
said  the  learned  societies;  "  Nothing,"  echoed 
the  frffmers.  But  Parmentier,  next  Spring, 
stuck  his  potato  into  the  ground*  aod  in  the 
Fall,  carried  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
cream  to  Louis  XYI,  "  Is  not  that  wmetUng^ 
Sire?  "  The  Kipg  thought  it  was  good ;  bu Ahe 
people,  not  knowing  how  to  prepare  it,  still  said 
nay.  But  Parmentier  held  out;  against  much 
opposition,  planted  his  acres  in  potatoes,  and 
distributed  them  everywhere,  convinced  that 
they  would  ultimately  become  the  staple  food  of 
millions.  And  so  in  time,  as  prejudices  decayed 
and  new  generations  tasted  and  Judged  for  them* 
aelves,  they  did.  This  experiente  is  common. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  things  too  much  upon  trust 
As  the  age  advances,  experiments,  thought^ 
discoveries,  knowledge,  advance  also.    And 
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he  who  adheres  to  the  practices  and  theories  of 
his  grandfather,  will  find  himself,  one  of  these 
days,  left  behind  by  the  forwaitl  maith  of 
improvement. 

Our  work  is  before  us.  To  ascertain  and  re- 
port upon  facts,  new  and  old;  to  record  experi- 
ments and  their  resnlts;  to  trj  and  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  proce- 
dure of  nature;  to  arrire,  finally,  at  some  ralu- 
able  practical  conclusions,  interesting  and  in- 
structire  to  the  amateur,  and  useful*  to  the 
garflener  and  florist:  To  this  end^--which  cer- 
tainly is  not  without  promise — ^we  look  with 
confidence  for  encouragement  and  co-operation, 
from  all  who  sympathise  with  the  present  un- 
dertaking, particularly  soliciting  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  friends  of  observation  and 
improvement  everywhere.  We  expect  this 
coireBpondence,  and  hope  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

The  writer's  eonnectioa  with  the  Review, 
growl  out  of  his  recent  project  for  a  Botanical 
Kagazine.  It  was  thought,  and  perhaps  wise- 
ly, that  that  scheme  would  not  be  able  to  go 
alone.  A  union  with  the  Wssraair  Rxvikw,  was 
proposed  by  several  friends  of  both  enterprises, 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  present  Pub- 
lisher, it  has,  at  last,  been  eflected.  I  shall 
have  charge,  chiefly,  of  its  Botanical  and  Floral 
department,  together  with  a  general  supervision 
of  its  business  relations  and  responsibilities, 
in  special  connection  with  the  Publisher. 

One  word  more.  The  Rkvixw  is  independ- 
ent. It  owes  no  obligations  to  any  parties  or 
persons  whatsoever.  It  has  no  sectional 
biases;  no  private  interests;  no  pet  theories  to 
upfeld;  no  peculiar  view$  to  defend, — ^whatso- 
ever things  are  just  and  true;  whatsoever  things 
are  commendable  and  of  good  report/— these 
we  shall  present  and  maintain  with  what  abil- 
ity we  may.  We  shall  probably  not  always 
be  right;  when  wrong  we  shall  hope  to  be  cor- 
rected; when  invidious  or  unjust,  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  be  abandoned.  Till  then,  we  shall  look 
for  "  smiles  and  kind  words,"  from  all  who  in 
any  measure,  whether  from  interest  or  plea- 
sure, concern  themselves  in  that  pleasantest  pur- 
suit of  human  industry— the  culture  of  the 


Earth.  Nature's  liberality  is  immense— «x- 
haustless;  lend  us  your  ear,  and  perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  show  how  much  that  libenUity 
may  be  helped,  with  a  little  ait  and  industiy. 

J  AS.  W.  Waed. 


i»r- 


GisoisBati  Botaaieal  Aasooiatiim. 

This  little  Society  exhibits  a  good  design 
and  promise,  and  will  find  opportunities  for 
usefulness.    How  well  it  will  fulfill  its  pro* 
mise,  and  how  energetically  it  will  improve  ita 
opportunities,  we  are  too  intimately  connected 
with  its  management  to  say.    We  hope  much 
for  it,  however,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
able  to  do  something  for  our^ Western  Botany* 
that  will  be  worthy  of  future  mention.    The 
organisation  for  the  present  year,  is  as  follows: 
Prmdaa,  Jobv  A.  WAann,  M.  D. 
Seentmrp  rnnd  lAhrariaa,  Jas.  W.  Wabp, 
CmmtlimiifQmiieU: 

Roa'T.  Buohaxam; 

JosBFH  Olark; 

G.  W.  KxLLOoo,  H,  D. 
A  Ust  of  Oorreeponding  Members  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number.  It  is  hoped  thai 
the  number  of  these  will  be  increased ;  and 
that  minutes  and  observations,  lists  and  de- 
scriptions, and  much  else,  illustrative  of  the 
varied  Flora  of  our  coontxy,  will  be  sent  us  by 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  It 
will  be  one  part  of  the  province  of  this  depaii- 
ment  of  our  Monthly,  to  arrange,  and  put  on 
record  so  much  of  the  correspondence  of  this 
Association  as  may  seem  to  merit  the  attention 
of  our  Botanical  readers. 


To  Hbrtionltnral  Sodeties. 
Officers  and  members,  you  are  respectfully 
solicted,  and  urgently  requested  to  keep  us, 
your  best  friends,  fully  advised  of  your  pro^ 
ceedings,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
porting the  progress  of  the  art  to  the  world,  in 
our  pages.  Secretaries  are  particularly  soli- 
cited to  transmit  roaTiuscript  accounts  of  pro- 
ceedings, or  printed  slips,  or  marked  newspa- 
pers, to  Editors'  address,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,    for  we  desire  to    present,  in  each 
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monthlj  iaaxiB,  a  brief  mention  of  all  the  acti- 
rity  in  horticultare,  vhieh  exiBts  in  ouc 
eoanttj. 

XqMriiimtal  Ann  tad  Qftrdenf. 

A  renr  neat  engrsving  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Casxt's 
proposed  improremeDts  at  Farmer's  College, 
near  this  citj,  has  been  presented.  The  plat 
ia  neatlj  executed  bj  Bichakd  BAYin,  and 
embraces  the  Park,  Botanic  Garden,  and  Expe- 
rimental Departments  for  fniit,  grains,  and 
gtapes;  snch  an  addition  to  this  excellent  in- 
atitation  will  render  it  a  reiy  desirable  resort 
for  the  700th  of  oar  country,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  attain  a  practical  edncation. 


Valted  StitM  Igxisnltona  Borts^. 

This  yerjr  ralnable,  and  highly  important 
gcuenl  association,  will  hold  its  regular  an- 
imal meeting  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Febmaij;  when  it  is  expected, 
Ihal  nmnberB  will  be  present  from  almost  erety 
State  in  the  Union.  Such  a  commingling  of 
the  raried  interests  of  all-important  agricnl- 
tare,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  good  re- 
salts.  Papers  will  be  presented  apon  Tariona 
topics,  among  which  that  of  the  Vine,  and  ita 
Oultore,  will  weaTe  its  tendrils.  The  Qaarler- 
ly  Jonmal  of  the  Society  win  be  ready  by  this 
meeting,  and  aoder  the  editorial  caie  of  W.  8. 
Kno,  Esq.,  will  do  credit  to  him  and  to  the 
Society.  The  sapenrision  of  the  Kational 
Cattle  Show,  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
will  probably  be  assomed  by  the  officen  of  this 
eiganiaation. 


Bnzal  ArchiteotnrB. 

We  design  adding  to  the  valae  of  oar  Peri- 
odical, by  a  Series  of  Va;pen  upon  the  appre- 
ciated, but  too  generally  neglected,  topic  of 
Country  Architecture.  The  lamented  Dowx- 
nro  gave  a  rigorous  impulse  to  enlightened 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  though  he  may 
not  always  have  led  in  the  most  promising  and 
practical  direction;  though  his  suggestions  had 
not  always  the  force  of  originality,  and  the 
aaerit  of  simplicity  and  adaptation  to  the  pecu- 


liar wants  of  the  coantiy-^etill,  the  good  work 
he  began;  the  lively  interest  he  awakened  in 
the  general  subject;  the  pressing  urgency  he 
claimed  for  its  more  general  cultivation,  and 
the  manifest  improvements  that  hare  resulted 
from  his  labors-— will  ever  remain  enduring 
monuments  to  his  cnltivated  taste,  and  the 
earnest  efforts  of  his  life,  to  create  a  higher 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  in 
the  minda  of  his  connttymen.  Bat  Dowiriiro 
made  but  a  beginning.  The  good  he  did  lirea 
after  him,  but  will  stand  where  he  left  it,  to  be 
remembered  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  with* 
oat  renewed  efforts  at  larther,  and  peihapa  more 
efficient  progress.  This  is  not  the  work  of  one 
or  two,  but  of  many.  We  propose  to  lend  oar 
measure  of  aid,  toward  maintaining  and  devel- 
oping  just  principles  of  propriety,  economy^ 
and  right  taste,  in  the  adornment  of  oar  coon- 
try,  by  appropriate  and  beautifully  constructed 
Bnial  Dwdlings.  We  are  enabled  to  make 
thia  proposal  with  more  confidence,  having  the 
promise  from  a  gentleman  of  marked  abili^, 
sustained  by  a  large  and  competent  experience, 
and  a  long  study  of  the  many  details  of  the 
subject,  to  prepare  for  our  pages  a  series  of 
articles  illustrative  of  ita  importance,  and  con- 
ducive to  a  more  general  cultivation  of  ita 
most  essential  and  arailable  principles.  We 
shall  probably  make  a  beginning  in  onr  Haich 
number. 


I*  t 


bitnars- 

We  are  concerned  to  observe  the  recent  death 
of  the  Botanist  and  Naturalist,  Mr.  Tiscbxiu- 
CBsa,  of  Medford,  Mass.  He  was  well  known 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  for  his  scientific  at- 
tainments, and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  eastern  Horticultural  periodicals ; 
as  he  had  long  made  the  subject  of  the  growth 
and  habits  of  plants,  his  daily  study.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Massacbusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  occupied  an  official  posi- 
tion in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
He  will  be  regretted  by  many,  who  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance;  for  his 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
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CSadiuMiti  Hortionltiml  Booletj. 

SiNCB  the  last  report,  this  organization  has 
contitftied  to  hold  its  weeldr  meetings,  which 
have  been  characterised  by  tlie  pomolo^cal  in- 
terest arising  from  the  constant  exhibition  upon 
its  tables  of  the  fruits  of  our  counUy,  brought 
fonsrard  as  they  hare  been  perfected.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  grown  in  our  unmediate  neighbor- 
hood, the  members  have  been  gratified  by  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  fruit  from  other  sections 
of  country,  which  tend  to  familiarise  them  with 
the  products  of  other  regions,  and  also,  enable 
the  observers  to  note  and  compare  the  effects 
of  soil  and  climate,  upon  many,  with  which 
thev  are  well  acquainted.  Among  these,  the 
collections  from  Illinois  and  New  York,  have 
been  possessed  of  the  greatest  interest,  both 
containing  many  varieties  that  are  new  to  our 
committees. 

The  specimens  from  Kew  York  always  em- 
brace some  new  sorts,  which  are.  easerly 
studied  on  account  of  their  novelty,  ana  the 
members  of  our  Society  are^nder  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  contributors  in  that  quarter,  since 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  anticipate  the  fruitage 
of  their  own  plantings  of  the  new  varieties, 
and  often  become  thus  personally  introduced  to 
varieties,  of  which  they  had  before  scarcely 
heard  the  names.  Illinois,  however,  with  her 
fertile  plains,  bids  fair  to  rival  even  the  boasted 
orchards  of  Western  New  York,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  apples ;  and  we  have  this  year,  received 
numerous  convincing  proofs  of  this  assertion. 
The  specimens  are  remarkably  fair,  and  well 
developed ;  then  the  intelligent  character  of 
the  pomolo^ists  of  that  region,  and  their  ener- 
gy, which  has  induced  them  to  or^^iise,  and 
sustain,  in  that  extended  and  thinly-settled 
country,  such  an  institution  as  the  North  Wett- 
tm  Fruit  Grawen'  A^woeialum,  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  their  contributions  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  interest. 

Already  the  first  planted  orchards  of  West- 
em  New  York,  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  de- 
ca^,  or,  at  least,  they  manifest  less  of  that 
fairness  and  superiority  by  which  their  fruits 
were  at  first  characterized,  though  still  an  ex- 
traordinary fruit-growing  region,  the  North- 
West  bids  fair,  lor  a  few  vears  at  least,  to  out- 
ttnp  her  in  the  beauty  of  her  pomonal  products; 
and  so  well  satisfied  are  the  intelligent  farmers 
of  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
with  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  they 
possess,  that  many  are  planting  on  a  grand 
scale — and  will  be  prepared  in  a  few  vears  to 
sunplv  all  demands  from  the  East  and  South, 
to  botn  of  which  they  have  easy  access. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  organization — the 
discussions  upon  fruit,  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter,  have  been  very  interesting — ^beside 
this,  we  have  had  few  topics  that  excited  much 
interest.  Flow^ers  have  been  rare  in  their  vis- 
its to  our  tables,  but  the  November  exhibition, 
chiefly  of  chrysanthemums,  by  Heaver,  Evans 
<&  Co.,  attracted  much  admiration — the  new 
Pompone  varieties  were  Considered  exquisite 
gems. 

The  Autunmal  exhibition  was  superior  in 
every  respect,  and  quite  re-established  the  So- 


ciety in  the  affection  of  the  eitizen.<i,  for  whose 
comfort  and  enjoyment  it  has  indeed  largely 
contributed  from  its  organization— ten  jt»n 
since.  The  perfection  and  variety  of  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  won  the  praises  or  all,  and  the 
well  grown  plants  and  perfect  flowers  were 
vastly  superior  to  the  poor  misshapen  thines 
that  were  formerly  paraded  with  pride,  in  the 
days  of  our  early  horticultural  efforts. 

It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the 
vegetable  department  should  be  so  much 
slighted;  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society,  failed  to  bring  out  the  profusion  of 
products  which  we  have  a  risht  to  expect  from 
the  kitchen  garden  *  this  should  not  be  the 
case--Uiat  laive  boay  of  useful  citizens,  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  important  branch  of 
horticulture,  should  be  induced  to  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  Society,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
gloiy  of  her  exhibitiona. 


i»i> 


The  AiMrieeii  Wiae  Chwwen'  AaiocfaitioB. 

The  abundant  vinta^  has  rendered  the  Au- 
tumnal meetings  of  this  Society,  unusually  in- 
teresting, especially  when  tney  were  held 
among  the  vine-clad  hills.  Whether  there  be 
as  much  poetiy  in  these  spots  as  has  been 
asserted  by  excited  writers,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
decide,  but  certes,  there  is  great  real  enjoyment 
attending  these  visitations,  and  solid  comforts 
withal,  at  the  well-spread  tables,  when  tiie 
happy  vigneron  feels  rich  with  his  abundant 
harvest  of  rich  clusters.  As  to  the  poetrr, 
mayhap  that  is  an  ingredient  which  each  should 
carry  along  with  him,  and  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor of  the  commodity  will  then  find  it  reflected 
from  himself,  on  every  hill-top,  and  in  every 
vale,  with  their  attendants  of  herb,  tree,  or 
?ine,  rocky  steep,  or  grassy  lawn,  cloud,  or 
sunshine,  moon,  or  stars. 

The  meeting  at  the  vineyard  of  S.  Rints,  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  was  very  spirited.  All 
were  delighted  with  the  unusually  good  crop, 
which  was  extraordinarily  large,  and  ripening 
very  evenly,  while  the  healthy  wood  gives  pro- 
mise of  an  equally  fine  crop  next  year.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  very  best  vineyards  in 
the  county,  and  always  cxnibits  evidence  of 
the  great  care  and  attention  devoted  to  it. 

The  next  meetiuff  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  the  President,  X.  Rshjtsa  ;  among  othtf 
communications,  the  following  report  of  the 
crop,  and  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  sea- 
son, was  read  by  the  President : 

GxMTLxmcN: — Since  the  period  when  I  com- 
menced makinff  wine,  no  season  has  equaled 
the  present  (1853)  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  produce.  The  spring  set  in  dry  ana 
warm,  the  vines  commenced  flowering  Hay 
13th,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual— this  wea- 
ther was  disastrous  to  any  cuttings. of  the  Cape 
variety.  In  the  fine  weather,  during  the  blos- 
soming, the  fructification  was  perfect,  we  had 
no  mildew  nor  rot.  Early  in  August,  the 
grapes  commenced  coloring,  and  from  the  Ist 
to  20tb  of  September,  Uie  much  needed  and 
copious  rains  brought  the  fruit  rapidly  to  per- 
fection, and  so  evenly  that  wc  found  few  groen 
berries  at  the  vintaffe,  which  was  commenced 
on  the  20th  September,  and  was  general  on  the 
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lit  of  October.    Han;  voald  h^TO  ^ 

Ikter  rintagr,  bat  the  vups,  beea,  md  other 
inucta,  vers  commitling  their  depredationa. 

The  specific  grsFJtf  of  the  reuat  irsa  78  [o 
86  degwea  by  the  Raccharmneler,  rather  lower 
than  111  ISSa,  but  Che  nuit  had  leea  acidity,  aud 
will  nifOie  belter  vine.  Id  my  own  viaejard, 
to  vhicb  I  had  applied  apecial  manarea,  and 
where  the  pinehiu^  in  was  done  to  three  leaves 
BboTe  the  fruit,  two  weeka  before  the  blaasom- 
iag,  the  berries  ripcaed  earlier,  more  equally, 
and  more  perfectly  than  uaaat,  and  the  must 
weighed  1.093.  Id  my  other  Tineyard,  noder 
ordinary  treatment,  the  lower  terraces  furnished 
must  weigbitig  1.0S3,  and  on  the  upper  onea  tt 
weighed  1 .088.  The  yield  VM  three  and  a 
quarter  to  Tour  eaUona  per  buahei — older  Tine- 
yarda  yielded  better,  because  their  roota  had 
mn  deeper,  and  Ihey  aoflercd  leaa  from  the 
dnni^ht. 

I  hare  seen  one  Tineyard,  among  the  many 
I  hare  Tisit«d,  where  the  spur  pnininK  liad 
beeo  practiced— 4lie  beirie*  wera  of  full  aiae, 
■nd    perfectly  ripened,   fbll  of  fraity  t 


gicriJy, 


ins  bowl.  ThiB 
,  OT  anppoaing  th 
oh  have  its  more 


It.  Rehruta— I8S3;  already  clear,  much  ad- 
mired. 

12.  Rehfaas— IB53;  already  clear,   much  ad 

13.  Werk     "  1K3;  preaaed  wine,  colored. 

14.  ■■        "  1863;  pale,  fint  ran,  veiy^ood 
16.  RehfuBS"  1853;  last  pressing,  red,  ruugL. 

16.  "       ■' 1853;  first.  cnUing,  befcre  thB 
rain,  stronger  than  die  next 

17.  Rehf^iaa — 18SS;  second  week  of  vintage. 

18.  '■       "1853:1  These  samples  had  been 

19.  •■       '•  J8S3;l      differently  treated— all 
30,        "      "  1833;)     are  of  fine  promise. 


91.  Tokay — from   Oeimany,  . 


ras  considered  a  Buperior  French  wine. 
Si.  Red  Olevner— from  Wiltemberg. 
35.  AfiTenlhaler— from  the  Alps,  on  ths  I 


Rocks.    These  w 


a  Explained  physiolo- 
g  that  Ibe  four  or  six  spun  ' 
■M  more  direct  oommanieatioo 
with  its  owa  neta,  than  the  ten  or  twelre  eyea 
OD  a  lon^  bow  can  hare,  and  conaeqaenlly,  Che 
grapes  will  suffer  more  in  drought,  nor  can  they  ' 
be  so  well  supplied  with  the  perfected  sap,  es- 
pecially where  the  TJna  dresser  haa  broken  out  I 
the  laterals  and  ahoctened  in  the  caaea,  therel^ 
destroying  the  moat  healthy  foliage  neoeaaary 
la  Ihe  eTsporatim  and  tranaforiDation  of  the  j 
np  at  the  ripening  season.  I  continue,  aa  tor 
four  years  past,  to  caution  the  members  against 
escesaive  breaking  out,  and  pinching  the  late- 
ral shoots,  as  not  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
other  circumstances,  in  this  cciuntiy,  though  it 
may  be  admiasible  in  Qermany,  where  more 
abundant  tains  require  a  portion  at  foliage  to 

be  removed  tor  the  —■ — " -r  >i.-  — >- 

"7'; 


No.  1,  Lonrwoith — Fouroiar 3  votaa. 

No.  3,        •■  "        4      " 

No.  3.  LoDgwoTtb— Waldmahl ,0       " 

No.4.        "  "  .0      " 

No,5,  Werk.... 5       ■• 

No,6.  Werk 6      " 


WINES    TESTED. 

].  Rehfusa— 1845;  admired  br  most. 
S.        '■       "  1848;  very  good" 

3.  Peine     "  1846;  much  admired. 

4.  ••       "  1850;  very  good. 

5.  "        "  1851;  admired. 

6.  Werk     "1851;  vety  fine. 

7.  "       "  1851;  red  and  rougher. 

8.  Rehrusa'<1851;  good. 

9.  E.  L.  Brttsh— iSl;  this  sample,  from  L 
high  latitude.  Ottawa,  Illinois,  shows  tliat  the 

t  the  wii 

not  ripeo  so  pe 

fine  delicate  wine,  but  (k'Scient  in  high  fiavorr 
10.  Ilehfuss_1859;  full  flavored,  much  ad- 
mired, and  showing  the  effect  of  tbe  chemical 
niannra;  this  was  ripe  enough  for  bottling  nt 
six  mouths  old. 


AltM  HoitinltBnl  lodatT. 

In  the  month  of  November  last,  s 
voted  frienda  of  the  cauae,  met  for  consu 
organlied  a  society,  adopted  a  conat; 
and  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  imtn- 
imoQsly  elected  the  officer*  of  the  Socie^,  tor 
\ite  ensuing  year,  via : 

Prmidm—Ur.  E.  S.  Hl-ll, 

Viu  Pfindt»tt — Rev.  Cqaslis  Howaxd,  and 
Rev.  S.  Y.  UoMabtob. 

Carrttmdiiig  SKTetory— Noaroa  ZoaaoH. 

JtteoriiKg  Secrttory—ita.  B.  Sriam. 

Tnatitnr — John  Arwoon. 

The  slated  meelinn  of  the  Society  are  to  be 
held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  every  month. 


Ohio  BUM  Board  of  Agrisnltiin, 
The  Convention  of  Dclegatea  from  County 
3ttcietiea,  assembled  at  10  A.  K.,  Wednesday, 
December  7tb,  in  Columbus.  This  is  a  meet- 
ing provided  by  law,  and  iuapeciul  object  iato 
Sll  tlie  raeaacies  occurring  by  limitation,  in 
:h«  State  Board  at  Agriculture,  and  also  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  important  ititereats  of 
this  great  productive  art,  upon  which  so  much 
of  tbe  VBiath  and  prosperity  of  the  State  de- 

fenda.  Tbe  call  of  counties  was  responded  to 
y  about  seventy.  Many  resolutions  suggest- 
ive of  ihe  action  of  Che  Board,  upon  matters 
connrcted  with  the  intetcala  of  agriculture 
were  presented  and  discussed,  Cbis  " ■' — 


0  introduced 


ort  of  advisorr  body.  Among  these, 
following,  by  W.  W-  M*iiiE«,  whirb 
need  wick  tome  inteiesting  remarks : 
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Rt$oltedf  That  this  CooTention  recommends 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature,  to  establish  a  school  of  applied 
Science  and  agriculture;  and  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  and  permanent  maintenance  of 
such  schools,  in  all  the  States,  the  Legislature 
be  requested  to  instruct  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  to  urse  the  donation 
of  200,000  acres  of  the  public  domain. 

A  proposition  was  read  from  the  citizens  of 
Springfield,  Clark  county,  to  hold  a  great  Na- 
tional Cattle  Contention,  at  that  place,  some 
time  in  September  next.  All  agreed  that  the 
proposition  was  deserving  ofthe  highest  praise, 
and  a  paper  was  signed  bj  the  most  influential 
members,  recommending  the  project  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society t  as  a  Natioval  body, well  quailed  to  take 
the  lead  in  conducting  and  patronizing  a  Na- 
tional Cattle  Show. 

ManjjT  candidates  were  offered  for  the  vacant 
places  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  an  honor- 
able, but  a  very  onerous  office.  The  following 
genUcmen  were  elected,  to  hold  the  office  for 
two  years : 

J.  L.  Cox,  of  MuskiDgum  county. 
R.  W.  MusGEAVB,  of  Crawford  county. 
Jos.  SuLLivANT,  of  Franklin  county. 
B.  Stskdman,  of  Cuyahoga  county. 
J.  K.  OaKENi,of  Hamilton  county. 
The  members  holding  over,  are  : 

Jas.  T.  Worthington; 
David  Mcintosh ; 
Wm.  Ladd; 
R.  W.  Steele; 
Jos.  0.  Gest. 

Some  interesting  discuasionB  then  ensued; 
amonff  them,  that  upon  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Hedgea  excitea  a  very  spirited  talk,  and 
elicited  much  valuable  information.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  of  those  who 
knew  the  subject  under  discussion,  through  ac- 
tual acquaintance,  was  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  empty  denunciation  and  cries  of  hum- 
bug, from  those  who  were  forced  to  adroit  the 
want  of  experience  and  practical  knowledge. 

It  is  ^nerally  supposed  that  the  next  State 
Fair  will  be  held  in  Zanesville,  despite  the 
limited  accommodation  for  such  a  crowd  as 
should  attend  such  a  meeting,  and  notwith- 
standing Cincinnati  stands  ready  to  make  up 
a  grand  show,  is  accessible,  and  can  accommo- 
date all  who  may  come. 

By  way  of  giving  a  usefnl  turn  to  the  dis* 
cusaions,  and  as  an  interlude  to  the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  Ugialation  and  regulation,  the 
Editor  of  this  paper  was  twice  honored  wiUi 
an  invitation  to  address  the  Convention.  His 
first  topic  was  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  Gyp- 
snm,  as  a  manure  or  fertilizer;  in  this  paper 
Plaster  was  highly  recommended  as  a  manure. 
Its  chemical  composition,  and  the  ratwmale  of 
its  action  upon  vegetation  were  set  forth.  He 
claimed  for  it  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered 
a  mere  stimulus,  but  should  be  looked  upon 
both  as  a  food  of  plants,  furnishing  elements 
necessary  to  their  healthy  constitution,  and 
also  more  particularly  aeting  as  a  fixer  <k  am- 
monia, the  common-carrier  of  other  food,  such 
as  the  obdurate  flint,  which  it  renders  soluble 
so  as  to  be  carried  up  into  the  straw^  and  itself 


an  important  food  of  plants,  furnishing  nititH 
gen. 

The  reader  showed  how  plaster  could  fix  the 
volatile  ammonia,  and  prevent  its  escape  into 
the  atmosphere;  and  recommended  its  use  in 
stables,  compost  h^aps,  and,  as  a  means  of 
health  and  comfort,  in  all  places  whence  disa- 
greeable emanations  escaped*  to  the  annoyance 
of  man.  He  illustrated  nis  paper  by  showing 
the  crude  article,  and  in  different  states  of  pre- 
paration. The  specimens  were  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Board. 

At  a  later  period  he  was  again  invited  to  take 
the  stand,  wnen  he  presented  the  importance 
of  Flax  Cultuex  to  the  farming  interests  ot 
Ohio,  since  the  introduction  of  Uie  new  meth- 
ods of  preparing  the  fiber  without  rottine.  It 
was  stated,  that  by  this  process,  the  teaioos, 
disagreeable,  and  unhealthy  plan  of  rotting, 
was  entirely  obviated;  and  that  the  fiber  could 
be  separated  from  the  gum  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  by  a  simple  apparatus,  and  that  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  valuable  albuminous  food, 
suitable  for  hoffs  and  cattle,  was  prepared  dur- 
ing the  operanon.  It  was  asseited  th^  the 
Affricultural  Report  shows  a  production  of 
80,000  tons  of  flax  straw,  capable  of  yielding 
twenty-four  millions  pounds  of  flax  fiber,  worta 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  all 
whicn  is  now  neglected  and  wasted — while  at 
the  same  time,  uie  United  States  is  paying 
$20,000,000  for  the  manufactured  article,  pro- 
duced by  foreign  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  is  now  established 
in  New  England,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  fiber  in 
the  country,  and  the  supply  of  lint  has  to  be 
imported  from  Europe.  The  reader  forcibly 
urged  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Farmers  of  Ohio,  as  one  commended  by  every 
consideration  of  economy  and  profit,  and  he 
successfully  controverted  any  prejudice  that 
may  have  existed  against  flax  culture  in  oar 
State  and  country. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  papecs,  they  were 
requested  by  the  Convention  as  a  contribution 
to  the  next  Keport 

After  the  adjournment  of  this  body,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  held  an  executive  session,  at 
which  the  new  members  took  their  places,  and 
proceeded  to  organize,  by  the  following  elec- 
tion: 

R.  W.  Musgrave,  President; 

Jos.  Sullivant,  Treasurer; 

Jas.  L.  Cox,  Secretaxy; 

Geo.  W.  Sprague,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Some  business  was  transacted,  and  the  Board 

adjourned  to  meet  at  Columbus,  January  l7th, 

proximo. 

. — — ««• 

TIm  MiMoari  State  Fair 

Was  held  at  BoonviUe,  October  3d, -6th.    It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  attended,  for  a  first  Fair. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year: 

Preeiaent.-^H.  M.  MARMAntrxjE. 

Vice  Prendente. — Jno.  L.  H.  HARnxM an,  Jno 
H.  McNeil,  Cbas.  McCorxack,  Chas.  H.  Bsoab 
WATsa,  Nkwton  O.  Elliot,  Dabnkt  C.  Gaktb, 
Thos.  0.  Akmbson,  ^ 

Corretponding  Seeretartf.^^ amwb  L.  Minoa. 

Recording  Srcrvtafw.— >J.  L.  Stspbxms. 

TVeosttfcr.— Wm.  H.  Tai«a. 
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VorU-WMtanL  Pomological  OoiiTeiitloii. 

Maxt  of  the  most  deroted  lowers  of  Pomona, 
have  been  looking  forward  with  bright  antici- 
pations, to  the  Msembling  of  this  body  of  rery 
mtelligent  pomologists.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Chicago  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  of 
October,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine,  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  fruits  presented.  They  were  spread  in 
ma&ses  upon  extended  tables,  and  constitnted 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  ever 
made  in  the  western  country.  The  chief  con- 
tributors are  here  mentioned,  to  show  the  range 
of  country  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  grown. 

Delegates  were  present  from  eight  states. 
Among  them,  Chas.  Downing,  from  ISewburgh, 
New  York.  A.  H.  Ernst  and  others  from 
Ohio. 

The  meeting,  with  its  discussions,  was  a 
reiy  pleasant  occasion  to  all,  and  funiished  an 
opportunity  of  making  and  renewing  many 
arreeable  acquaintances.  The  proceedings  will 
shortly  be  published  in  detail. 

BniiingtAn,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  place 
ef  holding  the  next  meeting,  on  the  26th  of 
^tembcr^  1854,  when  the  session  is  to  last 
four  days. 

Messrs.  Ayery  and  Oomstock,  of  Burlinfft<»i, 
Iowa,  had  a  yery  large  and  choice  lot  of  fruit. 
They  exhibited  about  25  yarieties  of  pears,  20 
of  peaches,  and  150  of  apples.  Their  iruits  are 
much  larger,  and  finer  than  those  sent  by  east- 
em  pomologists. 

M.  L.  Danlap,  of  Danlap's  Prairie,  exhibited 
60  specimens  of  apples,  4  of  pears,  20  of  peach- 
es, the  hard-shell  almond,  nectarines  and  Isa- 
bella grapes. 

Dr.  Haskell,  Rockford  — 62  yarieties  of 
apples,  5  of  pears ;  Isabella  and  Oatawba 
grapes. 

Arthur  Bryant,  of  Princeton, — 52  yarieties 
of  apples,  4  of  pears,  and  Orange  Quinces. 

A.  Montague,  Wadham's  Qrove--5f0  varieties 
of  apples. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  of  the  Grove— 50  yarieties  of 
apples,  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  Sterling,  Whiteside 
Co. — ^70  varieties  of  apples,  6  of  pears. 

R.  Hathaway,  of  Little  Prairie  Konde,  Mich., 
20  varieties  of  apples,  a  seedling  pear,  and 
seedling  peaches. 

Smiley  Shepherd,  Hennepin — presented  90 
rarieties  of  apples,  6  of  peaches,  and  Isabella 
grapes,'  which  were  very  fine. 

Wm.  Stewart  and  Son.  Quincy — from  90  to 
100  different  kinds  of  apples. 

Samuel  £dwards,  Lamoille,  exhibited  47 
varieties  of  apples,  3  of  grapes ;  strawberries 
and  apricots  in  spirits. 

E.  Ordway  of  Freeport,  12  varieties  of 
apples. 

A.  H.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  41  varieties 
ofappl^i. 
D.  B.  Drake,  of  Elk  Groye*>-4  varieties  of 

rnpes,  7  of  peaches,  and  a  number  of  seedlings, 
pears,  54  apples. 

K.  W.  Brewster,  Freeport—- 19  varieties  ap- 
ples. 4  pears. 
J.  M.  Humphrey—^  varieties  of  applet. 


N.  Hotchkiss,  Belvidere— 34  varieties  of 
apples.  ^ 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  a  large 
collection  of  fruits. 

Wm.  H.  Loomis  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. — 
42  varieties  of  apples,  35  of  pears. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati — 56  varieties  of 
apples,  4  of  pears,  2  stalks  of  Japan  pea. 

A.  Fahnestock,  of  Syracuse,  JST,  Y.— 104  vari- 
eties of  pears,  50  of  apples. 

Underhill  Js  Cai^nter  —  26  yarieties  of 
apples.  .    . 

D.  F.  Kinney,  Rock  Island— 24  varieties  of 
apples,  grapes,  seedling  peaches  and  some 
s  w  eet  potatoes. 

B[.  H.  Holmes,  of  Rockford— 33  varieties  of 
apples,  4  of  grapes,  5  of  plums. 

Hubbard  i  Davis,  Detroit — 16  varieties  of 
apples,  7  of  pears,  and  6  of  peaches. 

E.  R.  Phoenix,  Delevan,  W  is.— 60  varieties 
of  apples. 

Ezra  Stetson  of  Galesburg,  Mich.,  86  varieties 
of  apples,  pears,  and  quince. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  28  of  pears,  and  a 
quantity  of  Clinton  grapes. 

Cyrus  Bryant,  of  Sen  ton  County,  29  varieties 
of  apples,  and  3  pears. 

K  S.  Finley,  20  varieties  of  apples,  2  of 
pears,  and  a  box  of  jzrapes. 

John  Belangee,  Dover,  42  of  apples,  some 
pears. 

E.  Harkness,  Peoria  Co.,  HI.,  66  varieties  of 
apples,  grapes,  pear,  and  quince. 

Kdward  S.  S.  J^chardson,  24  apples,  3  pears. 

John  T.  Seely,  of  Kendall,  14  apples. 

Sterling  Perkins,  of  Cold  Water  Mich.,  60 
varieties  of  apples,  4  pears,  grapes,  and  quince. 
Also  six  bottles  of  new  cider. 

C.  R.  A  M.  Overman,  Canton,  60  varieties  of 
apples,  8  of  pears,  quince,  peach,  and  osage 
orange,  or  Madura. 

The  discussions  were  very  interesting,  and 
resulted  in  some  definite  results.  They  were 
continued  f^om  time  to  time,  and  a  brief  epi- 
tome is  now  offered.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  pamphlet,  which  will  be  furnished  to 
those  forwarding  the  member's  fee  of  one  dollar 
to  Dr.  Kennicott,  West  Nortiifield,  or  to  S. 
Edwards,  Secretary,  Lamoille,  111. 

Tbx  GaAPS.— The  Isabella,  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  extensive 
cultivation  in  Uie  north-west.  The  Catawba 
was  voted  superior  in  all  localities  where  it 
would  ripen.  The  Clinton  not  sufficiently 
known  for  recommendation. 

Peabs.  —  The  Bloodeood  and  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  recommended  for  further  trial.  Ma- 
deleine, too  subject  to  blight.  Bartlett,  best  for 
general  cultivation.  Flemish  Beauty,  one  of 
Uie  best.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  very  good. 
Seckel,  the  best.  Washington,  not  sufficiently 
tested.  6eurr6  Diel,  not  sufficiently  testea. 
White  Doyenn6,  and  Easter  Beurre,  best  for 
general  cultivation.  Prince's  St.  Germain,  too 
little  known.  Winter  Nclis,  ^ood  winter  pear 
•—not  succfssful  in  all  localities.  Passe  Col- 
mar,  very  TOod.  Des  Nones  and  Hosenschenck 
were  introduced  and  recommended  by  A.  Fah- 
nestock of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  paper  was  read,  containing  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pear,  by  Professor  Kirt- 
land,  of  Ohio,  embodying  much  valuable  infor- 
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mation  tonchio^  tlie  nature  of  the  bligKt,  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  application  of  spe- 
cial manures,  the  elements  most  essential  to 
their  successful  production,  etc.  Other  papers 
were  referred. 

Peaohxs. — Crawford's  Early  and  Earlj  Ber- 
nard, were  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 
The  Early  York,  best  Early  Peach,  large  White 
Cling,  recommended.  Tippecanoe,  not  well 
known.  Old  Mizon,  free,  good,  but  surpassed 
by  Early  Strawberry.  Crawford's  Late,  re- 
commended. George  the  Fourth,  best  of  its 
season.    Lagrange,  thought  good. 

Apples. — Sumqer  Rose,  recommended.  Early 
Joe,  recommended  for  further  trial.  Holland 
Pippin,  with  its  synonyms,  not  worthy  of 
general  cultivation. .  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
recommended  for  culinary  purposes  and  stock 
feeding.  Mother  apple,  well  worthy  of  further 
trial  in  the  West.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  ditto. 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  esteemed  worthy  of 
eidensive  cultivation.  Blue  Pearmain,  recom- 
mended for  limited  cultivation.  Pomme  Qriae, 
ditto.  Peck's  Pleasant,  recommended  for  far- 
ther trial.  Roman  Stem,  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Oolden  Russet,  of  western  New  York,  re- 
commended for  limited  cultivation.  English 
Russet,  ditto.  Milam;  after  a  ^neral  and 
somewhat  long  discussion,  a  motion  was  put 
to  consider  this  variety  as  unworthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Further  remarlcs  were  elicited,  which 
went  to  show  that  the  popularity  of  a  fruit  may 
bear  no  comparison  to  its  true  worth.  Spice 
Sweetinff,  recommended  for  farther  trial.  The 
Rhode  Island  Qreening,  was  the  subject  of 
some  remarks,  which  seemed  to  show  that  it 
does  extremely  well  in  the  North,  while  it  does 
not  succeed  at  the  South  equally  well.  The 
discussions  were  veiy  spirited. 


•  ••  •♦•  • 


Unsooxksin  Fruit  Onw«ZB*  AnoeiatUm. 

This  Society  was  called  at  Watertown,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  State  Fair,  and  was  orgeadBed 
at  Whitewater,  Nov.  18th,  by  the  election  of 

H.  J.  Starih,  of  Walworth,  Preg, 

L.  0.  Halstxd,) 

Mn.xs  Houos,  >  Vice  Pre$ident9. 

8.  P.  Lathbof,) 

MAaK  MiLLEU,  of  Rock,  8ee*ry. 

E.  B.  GanmzLL,  of  Jefferson,  Cor.  8ec*ry, 

R.  W.  Pakkbb,  of  Milwaukie,  Treat, 

The  duties  [and  privileges]  of  members, 
consist  in  bringing  to  the  annual  meetings, 
specimens  of  fine  fruits,  and  scions  of  new  va- 
neties,  considered  worthy  of  dissemination. 

It  is  hoped,  thft  they  will  advise  us  and  the 
worid  of  the  time  of  their  annual  meetings,  in 
due  season — meanwhile  a  good  time  to  them. 


i»  > 


Xohils  Hortionltniil  Society 

Holds  meetings  durine  the  season,  iLs  appears 
from  the  reports  in  the  Alabama  Planter,  At 
these  there  nave  been  discus&ions,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  interest.  On  a  recent  occasion,  the 
President,  C.  C.  Lanodon,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  Manures,  especially  guano,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  tne  in^rottd;  it  is  supposed 


the  testimony  was  rendered  in  fiftvor  of  the  lat- 
ter, though  both  were  considered  valuable. 
The  soil  of  the  President's  experiments  was 
level  table-land,  with  a  compact  clay  subsoil. 

Mr.  MoGcjajs,  (CorresponAng  Secretary)  was 
familiar  with  aU  the  soils  of  Alabama,  and 
thouffht  that  with  deep  tillage,  and  tlie  use  of 
fertilizers,  the  lands  about  Mobile,  (poor  and 
unfertile  as  they  might  be  deemed)  would  pro- 
duce more  satisfactory  results,  with  the  man  of 
their  own  State,  and  other  fertilizers,  than  the 
best  river  and  prairie  soils. 

It  was  proposed  to  hold  a  second  mnd  Hor- 
ticultural Fair,  about  the  middle  of  April,  or 
first  of  May.  May  it  be  even  more  proauctive 
than  the  previous  occasion,  is  our  wish. 


Hew  York  Stats  Agrioidtiiral  Viator 
Meeting. 

From  the  7th  to  the  9th  of  Februarv  next, 
this  Fair  will  be  held  in  Albany.  A  liberal 
premium  list  is  offered,  for  crops,  fruits,  roots, 
poultry,  dead  meats,  and  essays.  A  cup  worth 
one  hundred  dollars,  is  offerea  for  the  most  sat- 
isfactory experiment  in  the  preparation  of  flax. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  three  premi- 
ums, for  the  best  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
potatoe. 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  in  the  evenings, 
by  the  President,  Lxwxs  0.  Moaais,  and(  by 
Prof.  B.  Qjuul.  When  will  our  StaU  Board  ^ 
Aj^ttture  emulate  this  feature  of  the  New 
Tork  Society?  Our  neighbors  of  Indiana  ten 
already  on  the  track,  and  Maine  is  to  have  her 
Convention  of  Agriculturists,  or  Fdtmero,  this 
winter,  a  reguw  *'  class-meeting  of  agricul- 
ture." 


■  *»»  • 


Ximtgoiiiery  Gotmty  Agrieiiltitral  Soeietj. 

This  energetic  organization  is  already  in  the 
field,  with  a  liberal  premium  list  for  1854. 
The  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Dayton,  Ocu  dd,  and 
4th.  Verily,  the  State  Fair  nas  stirred  up  the 
ri^ht  spirit.  The  offer  of  several  volumes  of 
this  standard  work  df  Horticulture,  among  the 
premiums,  evinces  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
appropriateness  for  such  a  purpose,  indicative 
or  the  good  taste  of  the  managers,  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Ofiicers  for  the  year: — 

JikHXS  MoGaxw,  Prmdent, 
David  Thatoskb,  Vice  PremdevL 
R.  W.  Stxsls,  TVeararer. 
0.  Kimaoox,  Secretary. 
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OFFXOXBS. 

Preeident. — Eliseu  W.  Edgsbton. 

Vice  PreeidentB^  —  BxaTiNx  Pixxxxr  ;  Na- 
ts akiel  B.  Clapp;  Jkbemiab  E.  Dooob. 

Correfpondiny  Secretary, — Albsbt  0.  Ixohak. 

RecortUng  Secretary. — Axbxbt  C.  Inqham. 

7V«a«urer.— Snixoir  Mills. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Capitol,  Madison, 
Wis. 
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Hativo  detonuiMd  upon  the  soil  and 
posikKA  that  pnmuaoB  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  Tiaejardy  the  next  step  will  be  the  prap- 
amtioii  of  the  land.  Should  the  subeiHl  be 
tenacioiiai  dayej*  and  holdu&g  water^  eren 
in  a  small  degree^  it  will  be  adTisaUe  to  lay 
drains,  bat  if  it  should  hi^pen  that  the 
ground  be  at  aU  spontj,  it  wiU  be  afasolntely 
neoeaiiaryto  under-diain  thdOQghljr,  othei^ 
wise  it  will  be  a  loss  of  labor  to  prepare  the 
soil  in  the  Qsaal  way,  and  a  loss  of  plants  to 
set  them  oat  upon  it;  for  the  grape  is  as 
ikitidioas  of  a  wet  foot^  and  as  essUy  af- 
fected as  the  most  delicate  inyalid. 

Of  the  importance  of  draining^  as  a  means 
of  melioTating  the  scnl,  most  persons  are 
not  solBciently  aware*-none  hot  those  who 
have  witnaasad  the  good  effects  of  this  pro* 
oess  can  properly  appreciate  its  great  benefits ; 
lor  it  has  been  well  and  truly  said^  that  by 
draining,  the  soil  is  kept  from  being  too  wet, 
and  also  preserred  from  the  effects  of 
drought— that  it  is  warmed  by  the  summer 
showen^  and  escapes  the  chilling  influence 
of  excesdYO  moistore^  and  is  kept  from  be* 
ing  baked  by  ezcesnTe  heat — that  it  is  per* 
eolated  by  earrents  of  the  all-perrading  air, 
laden  with  traasons  of  food  lor  the  plants, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cutting  Uasts  of 
winds  pass  harmlessly  otst  it  without  dry- 
ing  out  all  of  the  moistate  and  producing 
esosssiTe  cold  by  its  evaporation.  The  ad- 
vocate of  draining  is  thus  apparently  obliged 
to  Uow  hot  and  cold ;  but  these  assertions^ 
eontiadiotory  as  they  appear,  are  all  sup- 
ported by  aboadiBDt  testimony  deduced  from 
repeated  euLpeiiaients. 

This  matter  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  reader  wiU  excuse  the  introduetlon  oi 
the  following  ten  reaaoas  mged  in  favor  of 
this  operation^they  are  sound  apd  philo* 
sophieal,  though  a  thoughdess  person  might 
at  first  suppose  them  somewhat  contiadio- 
toiy.  These  reasons  are  somewhat  modified 
fiom  the  copy  in  the  CtMvtdor:    « 

Draining  preTenta  run-water  from  resting 
on  Of  near  the  snrfaoo^  and  rendem  the  soil 


dry  enough  to  be  worked  or  plowed  at  aU 
times. 

By  rendering  the  soil  porous,  it  can  take  in 
water  without  flooding  in  time  of  rain,  and 
give  it  off  gradually  in  time  of  drought 

By  preventing  adhesion  and  awiating  pul- 
verization, the  roots  can  pass  freely  through 
all  parts  of  the  soil« 

By  fboilitating  the  mixture  of  manures 
through  the  pulverized  portion,  their  value 
and  effect  are  greatly  increased. 

Water  falling  on  the  surface  passes  down- 
ward, carrying  with  it  any  fertilizing  aub> 
stance,  (auch  aa  carbonic  add  or  ammonia), 
until  arrested  by  the  aoiL 

In  a  aimilar  manner  it  abatracta  the  heat 
contained  in  falling  rains — the  aoil  ia  thus 
warmed — ^for  the  water  dischaiged  by  drain- 
moutha  ia  found  to  be  many  degrees  colder 
than  ordinaiy  rains. 

The  increased  porosity  of  the  aoil  renders 
it  a  more  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  roota  of  planta  are  lesa  injured  by  frees- 
^ing  in  winter. 

The  aame  canae  admita  the  entrance  of 
air  and  facilitates  decompoaition. 

By  permitting  early  plowing^  or  dij^ing^ 
the  crop  may  be  sown  earlier,  and  an  in- 
creased yield  wiU  be  tHe  consequence. 

Draining  economizea  labor  by  allowing  the 
tillage  to  progress  at  all  times,  without  intcN 
ruption  from  surplus  water  in  spring,  or  from 
a  hard-baked  soil  in  summer. 

The  directions,  then,  are  repeated  to  all 
who  would  plant  a  vineyard— drain  the  soil 
thoroughly,  even  if  the  situation  be  a  steep 
hiilude ;  for  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the 
vines  so  situated  have  suffered  from  the  re- 
tentive subsoil  of  our  hills,  even  where  the 
declivity  would  appear  to  bo  such  as  to  pro- 
vide the  moat  perfect  aurfiace  drainage.  For 
the  minutiie  of  thia  operatioD,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  essays  upon  this  subject  already 
before  the  public^  espedally  to  those  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Pabdex,  which  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Transactions,  and  whidi  have  been  reprinted 
in  several  periodicals. 

The  principles  to  be  home  in  mind  are, 
that  as  water  will  find  its  level,  parallel 
drains,,  deeply  placed,  will  effect  the  drain* 
age  of  the  s(ril  on  either  side  to  a  greater  or 
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I68s  distance,  according  to  the  tenacity 
of  the  soil — practically,  the  deeper  the 
better,  but  always  below  the  reach  of  the 
deepest  culture — the  drains,  whether  of 
drain-tile,  stone,  wood,  or  even  brush,  should 
be  commenced  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  for  such  places  require  drainage  much 
more  frequently  than  is  generally  imagined, 
and  the  lower  drains  can  never  be  so  efficient 
a^  when  the  higher  ground  is  first  relioTed 
of  its  surplus  moisture. 

This  primary  object  having  been  effected, 
the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
noble  crop  which  it  is  expected  to  sustain. 
This  being  a  work  destined  to  last  for  a  life- 
time, it  is  all-important  that  it  be  well  per- 
formed. If  the  vineyatd  be  expected  to 
yield  profitable  returns,  there  should  be  no 
niggardly  expenditure  in  the  arrangement 
but  the  most  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  effected.  The  best  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  trench  the  land  with  the 
spade,  digging  it  two  or  three  feet  deep,  or 
as  much  more  as  you  choose ;  it  has  been 
asserted  by  some  that  if  the  soil  were  stirred 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  the  crop  would  b6 
all  the  better  for  the  operation,  and  the  vines 
would  continue  to  yield  profitably  for  a 
longer  period. 

The  artide  upon  the  Mode  of  preparing 
the  Garden  by  trenching  the  Soil,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Beview, 
is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  expect  to  prepare  a  vineyard,  if  their 
land  be  level  or  gently  sloping ;  but  so  many 
peiaons  prefer  a  slope,  often  a  precipitous 
declivity,  that  a  somewhat  different  ooune 
will  be  neoessaiy.  In  such  situations,  it 
becomes  advisable  to  throw  the  surface  into 
terraces  or  benches,  as  they  are  called,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  land  to  a  series  of  levels,  or 
gentle  slopes ;  this  process  is  called  isncAiii^, 
and  although  the  object,  deep  culture,  is  ef* 
fected,  it  is  somewhat  differently  performed 
from  the  common  business  of  trenching,  and 
will  need  a  description. 

When  a  piece  of  land  is  to  be  benched 
for  grapes,  the  fint  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
lay  off  the  work.  Commencing  as  low 
down  the  hill  as  the  vineyard  is  to  extend, 
a  row  of  stakes  is  set  nearly  at  the  same 
level,  but  slanting  down  hiU  a  little  at  eitUr 


end,  or,  if  long,  at  both  ends.  From  ihese^ 
and  as  nearly  parallel  to  them  as  the 
character  of  the  declivity  will  permit^ 
and  as  far  up  the  hill  as  its  slope  may  re- 
quire, another  row  of  stakes  is  to  be  placed, 
declining  at  either  ezid  sufficiently  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water  gently.  The  distance 
between  these  two  rows  will  be  the  width  of 
the  future  bench,  and  must  be  determined 
by  the  steepness  of  the  ground  and  by  your 
determination  to  have  thd  general  aurfaoo  of 
the  terrace  incline  toward  the  hiU  or  from 
it ;  in  the  former  case  the  distance  must  be 
less,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  greater,  and 
then  the  effect  will  be  simply  to  reduce  the 
slope  by  raising  the  lower  portion  and  low- 
ering the  upper  part  Many  prefer  narrower 
benches,  so  constructed  that  all  excess  of 
water  shall  be  carried  toward  the  hill,  to  be 
there  received  by  a  gutter,  or  still  better,  by 
a  covered  drain,  whioli  shall  carry  it  to  the 
ends  of  the  bench,  or  to  an  open  main  chan- 
nel running  down  the  hilL  Benches  vary 
from  a  few  feet  to  several  rods  in  widtiu 

Having  det^mined  these  points,  and  set 
the  stakes  accordingly,  the  formation  ci  the 
terraces  next  depends  upon  the  naaterial  to 
be  used  for  their  construction,  for  these 
hanging  gardens  must  be  well  supported,  as 
they  are  to  stand  for  a  lifetime  at  least,  and 
it  is  always  difficult  to  repair  breachei^  and 
is  much  better  to  provide  against  accidents 
in  the  first  place.  If  stone  abound  in  the 
soil,  it  IB  used  for  the  walls  at  tiie  lower  mde 
of  each  terrace,  and  thia  material  gives  a 
substantial  character  to  the  work ;  walls  are 
expensive,  however,  and,  beside,  they  fun* 
iah  a  harbor  for  vermin,  as  the  stone  should 
be  laid  up  dry,  or  without  mortar  or  cement 
— the  hight  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions already  mmitioned,  the  steepness  of 
the  hill,  the  width  of  the  tetnoe^  and  the 
direction  of  its  slope  or  8urfjM)e.  It  would, 
probably,  not  be  advisable  to  purchase,  nor 
to  transport  stone  for  this  purpose,  but  if  it 
be  at  hand,  the  appearance  and  the  permit 
nence  of  the  work  would  indicate  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use. 

Commendiqp,  then,  at  Uie  lowest  row  of 
stakes,  the  ground  is  excavated  to  a  suffietent 
depth  and  width  to  give  the  wall  a  good 
ImindatioD,  in  whidi  it  Is  then  conatnoted 
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and  earned  up  to  the  neoeasary  higlit ;  the 
eordi  of  the  land  marked  off  for  the  terrace 
is  thoroughly  trenched,  all  the  suiface  soil 
heing  thrown  to  the  hottom  and  the  luheoil 
being  brought  to  the  top,  care  being  taken 
to  regulate  the  grade  daring  this  operation 
--«  very  easy  matter  to  a  practiced  eye,  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  surfaces.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  digging,  to  have 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bench  deeply  stirred, 
for  it  is  most  natural  to  have  deeper  soil 
at  the  lower  part,  against  the  wall ;  this  will 
require  the  OTorseer  to  watch  the  laborers 
closely,  especially  if  the  work  be  done  by 
contract  The  upper  part  of  the  teirace  is 
finished  by  an  excavation  for  the  foundation 
of  the  next  wall,  the  bottom  of  which  may 
be  aznnged  for  the  dninage. 

l(f  fix>m  absence  of  stone,'  or  other  reason, 
it  be  determined  not  to  use  walls,  a  very 
good  substitute,  producing^  to  some  eyes,  a 
itill  prettier  effect^  is  always  at  hand  in  the 
grassy  fields  usually  selected  for  the  vine- 
yard.  In  the  tenacious  soils  of  this  neigh- 
borhood,  the  tough  sod  or  tuif  of  green 
grass  (Kentucky  blue-grass)  forms  an  excel- 
lent material  for  supporting  the  terrace^  when 
not  too  high.  The  diggers  select  this  in  the 
beginning,  and  constnict  their  embankment 
as  they  proceed,  snanging  the  best  sods  in  a 
steep  slope  at  the  lower  side,  and  throw  the 
lest  of  the  earth  above  it  in  making  the  ter- 
XBce ;  in  this  plan  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  having  too  much  of  the  rich  surface 
sml  accumulated  on  this  part  of  the  bench. 
In  finishing  at  the  upper  row  of  stakes^  the 
ssme  care  before  advised  should  be  ezernsed, 
to  have  a  suffidoit  depth  to  the  trenching ; 
and  agun  a  foundation  is  opened  for  the 
vail,  or  bask.  The  oiext  rows  or  spaces 
staked  off  are  then  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  summit  is  reached,  when 
tranching  alone,  without  walls,  is  all  that 
will  be  required. 

These  gnssy  walls  or  terraoe  banks  are 
•made  as  steep  as  they  can  be  sodded  without 
slippii^— they  genendly  f<mn  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  reitical  line. 
They  answer  very  wdl  for  low  embtfdk- 
BMoaftB,  and  when  the  natural  sod  of  our  pas- 
tnies  is  employed  for  this  pckrposa,  the  eflfoct 
of  these  bright  greenstripes  pasnng  hoiison- 


tally  around  a  hill,  when  seen  from  a  neigh- 
boring eminence,  is  peculiarly  striking.  One 
droumstanoe  must  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind,  and  will  require  attention  in  due  sea- 
son. This  blue-grass  {Poa  pratenH^  re- 
quires peculiar  treatment;  it  is  here  most 
favorably  situated  for  making  a  strong 
growth,  which  needs  to  be  mowed  with  the 
scythe,  and  this  must  be  done  in  due  season. 
This  grass  shoots  forth  its  spear  or  spire  of 
inflorescence  early  in  June,  hence,  often 
called  spear  or  June  grass,  and  inquires  to  be 
cut  at  the  time  of  blossomings  or  the  turf 
below  win  not  recover  its  green  appearance 
for  a  long  time*  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen  its  seed,  as  its  growth,  scattered 
over  the  terraces,  would  be  veiy  troublesome. 
The  mowing  of  these  grassy  walls  is  done 
with  a  common  scythe,  hung  for  this  pur- 
pose in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  itself  to  the 
surfoce ;  the  workman  stands  at  the  upper 
side  and  stoops  down  to  the  work.  In  a 
small  vineyard,  the  grass  is  often  cut  with  a 
Dutch  grass-knife,  a  kind  of  sickle  of  Ger- 
man manufacture.  When  cut  it  may  be  re- 
moved for  feedings  or,  better  still,  left 
on  the  ground  and  applied  as  a  mulching 
materiaL 

Where  the  ground  selected  for  a  vineyard 
is  not  precipitous,  but  gently  sloping^  or 
nearly  level,  no  benches  will  be  required; 
or,  p^haps,  one  wall  or  sod  bank  may  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity ;  the 
latter,  in  trenching,  may  be  formed  from  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  first  excavation — it 
will  give  a  finish  to  the  work  and  save  the 
wash  from  above ;  if  built  of  stone  and  car- 
ried  up  sufficiently  high,  the  wall  may  serve 
as  a  fence  to  separate  the  vineyard  from  ad- 
joining pasture  lands.  On  a  gentle  slope  not 
requiring  benches^  another  plan  has  been 
suggested  and  earned  out  very  handsomely 
by  R.  BuoHAJEAH ;  the  cartways  between  the 
squares  or  subdivisions  are  carefully  sodded 
in  a  shallow  gutter  form  so  as  to  convey  off 
the  surplus  rain-water.  Thia  author,  in  his 
excellent  little  Treatise,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  in  wine- 
cttltnxe,  alludes  to  this  subject,  under  the 
head  of  drainin^^  in  the  following  words : 
"  Surface  draining  may  be  obtained  by  con^ 
C(fve  sodded  avenues  of  ten  feet  wide,  and 
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intenecting  each  other  at  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet^  thoa  throwing 
the  vineyard  into  aqnaree  of  that  size ;  thii 
will  do  for  gentle  declivitieB.*' 

Plomng, — Some  penons,  especially  those 
who  have  selected  a  level  podtloni  or  the 
aammit  of  a  ridge  whidi  is  nearly  level,  will 
feel  unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  great 
expense  of  trenching  a  laige  extent  of  vine- 
yard, at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollan  per  acre. 
Though  not  generally  recommended,  plow- 
ing may  be  substituted  for  spade  husbandry, 
if  care  be  taken  to  have  it  very  thoroughly 
done,  and,  with  the  aid  of  modem  improved 
implements,  this  may  be  exednted  with  con- 
siderable effectiveness.  The  largest  aised 
plow,  drawn  by  a  powerful  team,  la  used  to 
reverse  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot;  the  Michigan  double  plow  may  be 
found  better  suited  to  this  work  than  any 
other,  because  it  may  be  made  to  turn  a  nar- 
rower ftirrow-slice,  and  at  the  same  time 
open  a  deep  trench,  and  thus  the  work  can 
be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  team.  The 
next  process  will  be  to  loosen  the  deeper 
earth  thoroughly  ?rith  a  subsoil  plow  drawn 
by  a  powerful  team,  and  kept  down  to  its 
full  depth,  so  as  to  stir  up  the  soil  for  a  foot 
or  more,  leaving  it  broken  but  not  excavated. 
If  it  be  dedred,  a  plow  with  a  peculiar 
mold-board,  or  the  Michigan  plow  itself  is 
then  introduced,  and  the  loosened  earCh  is 
thrown  out  upon  the  ftirrow  left  by  the 
breaking-plow  first  used.  The  subeoil  plow 
is  then  again  passed  along  the  furrow.  This 
will  require  two  or  three  teams  and  as  many 
plowmen,  but  will  effect  the  object,  of  stir- 
ring the  soil  pretty  effectually,  for  the  depth 
of  twenty  to  thirty  inches. 

Some  very  fair  vineyards  may  be  found 
that  have  never  been  trenched  and  only  pre- 
pared with  the  plow ;  but  the  practice  is  not 
sustained  by  the  best  vlgnerons,  and  appre- 
hensions are  entertained  that  such  superfi- 
cial preparation  wilt  not  be  fbllowed  by  en- 
during vines;  tCiany  of  the  vineyard  of 
Europe,  however,  have  had  no  better  pre- 
paration. 

Another  method  pre vafls  among  a  portion 
of  the  German  vine-dressers — ^it  is  celled  the 
bed  or  ridge  system,  and  is  adapted  only  to 
level  land,  or  to  gentle  slopes.    It  consistB 


of  the  construction  of  lidges  about  a  rod  in 
width,  well  trenched,  and  having  wide  g«t» 
ten  left  open  between  them ;  the  diief  ad^ 
vantages  appear  to  be  thorough  anrfisoe  drain- 
age and  deeper  tilth.  #•  a.  w* 


Hew  Itaifea. 

Iir  the  ad  interim  Fruit  Report,  of  Decem- 
ber 20, 1858,  to  the  Pennsylvania  HorticnU 
tural  Sodety,  the  following  notipea  are 
found: 

C^BNBBAL  Tatlob^ JVom  lloyd  If.  B(h 
gers,  of  Sa7hmore.f— Site,  under  medimOf 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  two  and  a 
half  wide ;  form,  tnxbinate,  obacurely  pyii- 
form,  broad  at  the  crown ;  color,  dnnamon 
russet,  becoming  fkwn  on  the  exposed  side ; 
stem,  three-fonrlihB  of  an  inch  long^  and  one- 
eighth  thick,  inserted  into  a  very  small  cav- 
ity; calyx,  partially  dosed,  aet  in  a  broad, 
not  Ywj  deepk  furrowed  bann ;  core^  medi* 
um ;  seed,  dark  brown,  ovate,  no  angle  at 
the  obtuse  end;  fieah,  yellowiah-white, 
granular,  becoming  buttery  and  melting,  hut 
somewhat  gritfy  at  the  core ;  flavor,  as  high 
as  the  Sedkel,  aroma  delidous;  quali^, 
''beat;*'  maturity,  November.  The  Gene- 
ral Taylor  ia  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Ma- 
ryland. The  tree^  suppoaed  to  be  the  oii* 
ginal  one,  grows  near  Baltimore,  and  is 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean  old.  It 
presents  no  evidence  of  having  been  woiked; 
and  Mr.  Rooana  assures  vs,  that  sdoos^ 
taken  fW>m  sucken  which  sprang  up  from 
its  root|  have  borne  fruit  similar  in  all  ra- 
specta  to  tiiat  of  the  parent  troa.  Weooo^ 
mend  the  variety  to  the  attention  of  Porno* 
leasts. 

Ths  Kiu»  PsABF—ui  ner^  hrgi  spedmm, 
fiwn  Wm.  V.  I^eua,  Jl^.,— Siae^  four  inches 
iong^  by  three  and  three-fourths  broad,  and 
wdghing  one  and  one-fourth  pounds ;  foim, 
roundish,  oblong ;  color,  yellow  at  maturi^, 
with  maliy  ruaaet  dots ;  stem,  one  and  one- 
fourth  indkcs  long^  and  one-fifth  thick,  ii^ 
sorted  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep^  furrowed 
cavity;  odyx,  small,  doaed,  set  in  a  deep, 
nanow,  rsgdar  baaitt  ;  seed,  light  brown, 
large,  plum]^  long,  aouminate;  flesh,  some- 
what granular,  beomning  buttery;  flavor,  aot 
high,  hut  saccharine,  and  plesaaat ;  qiiali^, 
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^'▼ay  good;**  maturity,  Daoambw;  an 
abandani  baarar  of  fair  and  laige  fruit  This 
»  a  toaigii  varied,  imported  from  France, 
If  the  Hon.  Jtfo.  M.  NouBfl,  of  Hartford, 
Oddsl  The  imported  tree  was  sent  by  him, 
aome  yearn  ago,  to  hla  frittid,  Wm.  V. 
PiRXT,  Sao^  of  this  dty.  Our  attentioii 
was  first  diieeted  to  it^  by  Mn,  Oathabivb 
ScAMLsr,  ci  Esst  Hartfiwd— -an  Honomiy 
and  GoRMpoBdiag  member  of  our  Sooiftty, 
and  distlogoished  as  well  for  her  motal,  ao- 
dal,  and  intellectual  aooomplishmentB,  as  for 
bar  lealoas  and  mitiring  devotion  to  Horti- 
oaltora.  Being  miabie  to  xeoogniae  the  va- 
ziefyy  and  its  true  name  having  been  lost^  we 
deaigaaited  it  the  Niles.  Some  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Pomokgisti^  who  are  mona  ftmiliar  with 
the  Baater  Beozre  than  we  are^  consider  it 
that  variety;  while  othes  onhesitatiQgly  say 
it  ia  not  the  Easter  Beozm.  Wiihont  giving 
a  deddad  oi»nioii  on  this  pointy  we  wiU 
manly  lenoaric  that  it  diifem  from  the  speei- 
mans  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sedngof 
the  latter,  in  being  aaore  oblong  in  form,  of  a 
mon  yellow  color,  having  a  longer  stem,  a 
deeper  and  more  regolar  basinv  and  in  its 
esiiier  period  of  aoilktority. 

BsoBHB  Ckjumomi^u.— This  large  and  val- 
Ttthle  new  foreign  Pear,  received  ftom  Bon. 
B.  Y.  FnncB,  was  noticed,  and  an  exterior 
deaoription  of  it  g^ven  in  oar  October  ad  in- 
terim Beport  The  q;»ecimen,  not  befaig  sof- 
fidently  mature  at  that  time  for  testing,  was 
Ittd  aside,  and  waa  net  eat  till  the  9th  of 
December,  when  it  was  somewhat  shrireled. 
We  now  complete  the  description,  oom- 
menoed  in  Oetober-^Coie,  mMier  medium; 
seed,  dark  bmwn,  small  for  the  siae  of  the 
frmt,  elongated,  narrow,  plnmp^  vrith  a  pro- 
minent angle  at  the  obtose  end ;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish-white,  battery,  melting ;  flavor,  per- 
lemed,  and  deUdous;  qnalify,  ''best*'  The 
Beone  Claifgeaa  baa  been  described,  and 
llgared  both  in  the  Hortiealtarist  and  Ho- 
▼ey*s  Magazine ;  and  its  period  of  matarity 
ia  represented  to  be  October  and  November. 
The  advanced  season  of  the  year,  December 
IHh,  when  onr  specimen  was  eaten,  may 
baTO  enabled  it  to  develop  more  completely, 
ita  fine  qualities.  To  this,  or  to  some  other 
anapiaioQs  drcomstanoe,  may,  perhaps,  be  at- 
Irtbated  the  somewhat  higher  estimate  ex- 


pteased  by  ns  of  its  qnality,  than  that  entcfr* 
tained  by  some  other  pomologisti  quite  as 
competent  as  ourselves  to  judge  of  its  mer- 
its. At  any  rate,  we  are  fully  penuaded, 
that  the  specimen  examined  by  us  was,  ia 
all  lespecti^  justly  entitled  to  the  highest 
grade  of  excellence. 

CuBBoro  Babpbbbbt— .^Viom  Mrs.  John 
jfi.  Latimer, — Grown  hy  Hastiuh  Kumr, 
Jfi,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  Spedmens  remark- 
shly  flne»  The  aatumnal  fruit  of  this  twic^ 
beioing  variety,  is  even  Isiger  than  that 
which  ripens  in  summcTi  at  the  usual  rasp- 
berry season. 

BLAfTirBBMLffXB.'^Having  learned  from  va- 
rioas  Boumes,  that  the  Blaekbany  grown  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wyoming  wm  of  unusual 
sise,  we  were  anxious  to  see  specimens  of 
the  fruit  This,  the  kind  attention  of  Judge 
WooDWABD  enabled  us  to  do^  about  sixteen 
months  ago.  The  spedmena  then  .forwarded 
to  us,  though  in  a  dried  state,  were  remark- 
ably laige ;  and  we  hoped,  by  planting  the 
seed,  to  obtain  varieties  still  finer ;  but  un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  seed  v^etated. 
The  spedmena  now  recdved  wem  gathered 
during  the  sammer  of  the  present  year,  and 
put  into  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  which  escaped.  , 
The  berries  therefore,  did  not  retain  their 
full  siae,  and  yet  some  of  them  measured 
one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length.  The 
number  of  pips  contained  in  eadi,  is  unusu- 
ally great;  in  one  beny  we  counted  UB,  in 
another  146.  In  form,  the  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  cultivated  hi^  bush  variety  of 
Boston. 

The  BladLbeny  ia,  no  doubly  cspable  of 
conddemble  improvement  in  siae  and  qua- 
lity. With  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  this  can  be  accomplished,  by  cultiva- 
tion, by  crossing,  and  by  raidng  aeedlings. 
we  are  desirous  of  obtdning  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  kindl^  from  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  The  blackberry,  like 
the  raspberry,  may  be  propagated  with  great 
ease,  and  with  almost  magic  rapidity,  by  di- 
vidon  of  the  root  into  small  sections. 

Bui's  Htbeio  WALNUT.^The  history 
and  appearance  of  this  unique  and  interest- 
ing hybrid,  present  unequivocal  evidence 
that  it  is  a  natural  cron  between  the  Butter- 
nut  (Jttglans   Cinerea,)  and  the   English 
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Walaat^  (Juglaos  BegiSy)the  latter  being  the 
maternal  parent  It  originated  about  twenty 
yean  ago,  at  Ohevy  Chase,  the  raiidence  of 
Ck>].  Belt,  near  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lombia, from  an  English  Walnut,  planted  by 
his  iHTOther,  Capi  Wm.  L  Belt,  late  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Ci^t  Bxlt  procured 
the  nut  from  an  English  Walnut  tree, 
in  the  garden  of  Mn.  Bown,  of  Prince 
George's  county,  Ifazyland.  Within  a  few 
hnndred  yards  of  Mrs.  Bowie's  residence, 
grew  a  number  of  Butternut  trees,  some  of 
the  pollen  from  the  blcesoms  of  which,  had 
no  doubti  been  wafted  by  the  wind,  or  oon- 
Teyed  by  insects  to  the  English  Walnut 
tree  in  the  garden,  and  occasioned  hybridism. 
After  the  nut  had  sprouted,  CoL  Belt  took 
it  up^  and  replanted  it,  in  the  locality  it  at 
present  occupies.  The  tree  is  a  yigorous 
grower,  and  is  represented  as  being  exceed- 
ingly oraamentaL  In  1852,  it  fruited  for 
the  first  time ;  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  specimens  of  the  nuta,  with  the 
wood  and  foliage,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Pxbboe,  of  Washington,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, in  Philadelphia.  The  nut,  in  its  gene- 
ral appearance,  differs  very  materially  from 
any  others  of  the  Juglans  family: — size, 
laige^  one  and  three-iiMirths  inches  long,  one 
and  seyen-twelfbhs  wide,  and  one  tMek,  ex- 
dusive  of  the  remaricable  earena,  derated  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  abore  the  surface,  and  ex- 
tending entirely  around  its  longitudinal  cir- 
cumferonce;  form,  orate,  pointed  at  its 
apex;  exterior  surface,  deeply  and  boldly, 
hut  inteimptedly,  and  irregularly  sulcated, 
without  having  the  continuous  longitudinal 
furrows,  usually  noticed  in  the  Butternut; 
color,  light  brownish  yellow;  kernel,  fine. 
Mr.  PiBEOB  has  succeeded  in  two  instances, 
in  grafting  this  yariety  on  the  English  Wal* 
nut  What  has  been  the  success  of  others, 
in  propagating  it,  to  whom  scions  were  sent, 
we  aro  not  informed.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, to  graft  ihe  Walnut  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary ways.  Owing  to  the  excitability  of  its 
buds,  they  are  apt  to  push,  and  exhaust  the 
otganizable  matter  of  the  scion,  before  its 
union  with  the  stock  can  take  place.  This 
usual  cause  of  failure,  is  obviated  by  woric- 
ing^  as  recommended  by  the  late  Ptesident 


Knioht,  with  the  base  of  the  annual  shoot^ 
the  buds  of  which  are  small,  and  but  little 
deyeloped.  Another  successful  mode,  no- 
ticed in  D'AiiBBXT's  recent  work  on  graft- 
ing, is  to  cleft-graft  in  the  side  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  ia  said  to  answer  well,  whether 
performed  in  the  solid  or  herbaoeons  state. 
In  regard  to  the  stock  for  Bslt^b  Hybrid, 
we  would  suggest  the  Butternut  for  stand- 
ards, and   the   Juglans  Pneparturiens  lor 

dWBI& 

«  »  «  «  * 

In  noticing  this  interesting  nut^  in  our  last 
report,  we  stated,  from  information  we  had 
received,  that  Mr.  Josbita  Pdeboe,  a  skillf ul , 
nurseryman  of  Waslungton,  had  <*  succeeded 
in  two  instances,  in  grafting  this  Tarietjr  on 
the  English  Walnut''  Mr.  Pibbob  has 
since  informed  us^  that  this  statement  is  paiv 
tially  incorrect  It  is  true,  he  succeeded  in 
two  instances,  in  gmlfeing  the  Hybrid,  not^ 
however,  on  the  English  Walnut^  but  on  the 
Butternut  Scions  were  inserted,  in  variouB 
ways,  by  him,  on  about  a  dozen  stodu  of 
the  English  Walnut,  without  union,  taking 
place  in  a  single  instance.  These  stbdn 
having  been  transplanted  only  a  month  pra* 
viously,  may,  as  he  intimates,  in  some  mea- 
sure, account  for  the  frdlure  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  two  cases  in  which  he  was 
successful  in  working  the  Hybrid  on  the 
Butternut,  his  mode  of  grafting  differed  from 
any  of  those  in  ordinary  use^  and  requires 
special  notice*  In  our  preceding  report,  we 
alluded  to  the^great  want  of  soccess  experi- 
enced by  Horticulturists  in  grafting  the  Wal- 
nut, and  recommended  two  ways  of  obvi- 
ating the  difficulty.  Mr.  Pcbboi  deserves 
our  cordial  thanks  for  communicating  to  us  a 
third  one,  which  in  his  hands  has  bean  at- 
tended by  promising  resultSL  And  that  we 
might  clearly  comprehend  it,  he  very  kindly 
sent  to  a  meAiber  of  the  Committee,  one  <k 
the  two  trees  he  had  successfully  worked. 
His  mode,  which  ia  a  species  of  inarehing  or 
grafting  by  ^>proach,  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner : — A  portion  of  the  sdon, 
at  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  its  lower  end,  is  pared  away,  well  down 
into  the  albunmm,  two  inches  in  length ;  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  stock,  near  its 
crown»  is  also  rMuoved.    The  sdon  and  the 
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•tock,  after  bttug  both  tongded,  are  to  be  ac- 
curately adJQsied,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of 
the  two  ehall  be  in  exact  appoaition.  He 
then  l»nds  them  firmly  together,  with  a  strip 
of  bass  mattings  and  applies  a  covering  of 
grafting  day;  after  which  the  earth  is 
heaped  up  around  it  Before  proceeding  to 
the  operation,  it  is  of  conrse  necessary,  to  re- 
more  the  earth  ftom  about  the  root  of  the 
stock,  sufficiently  far  to  enable  the  heel  of 
the  scion  to  penetrate  some  distance  below 
the  sniface.  Mr.  Fuboi  thinks  he  removed 
the  top  of  the  stock,  at  the  time  the  graft 
was  inserted,  but  suggests  the  propriety  of 
allowing  it  to  remain  until  complete  union 
between  the  sdon  and  the  stock  is  fully  es- 
Ublished,  and  then  cutting  it  off  dose  down 
0  the  point  of  connection.  The  theoretical 
drantages  of  the  mode  of  grafting  now  de- 
xsibed,  in  oases  of  unusual  difficulty,  are 
>bTious ;  and  its  practical  utility  is  strikingly 
Memplified  in  the  worked  specimen  veiy 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Pubob.  Al- 
though not  entirely  novel,  the  plan  had  pro- 
bably never  before  been  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  tiie  Walnut  A  proceeding  somewhat 
analogous,  has  been  employed  in  propaga^g 
the  GameUia,  in  which  case,  however,  the 
heel  of  the  sdon  Is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  instead  of  being  inserted  in  the 
earth. 


■<  ^♦^  *' 


Wb  publish,  with  much  pleasure,  the  follow- 
ing  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  South  Oarolina, 
to  the  author  of  a  late  valuable  treatite  on  the 
GtBpe  Oultere.  The  laeto  stated  in  refaenee 
lo  some  apparently  new  varieties  of  native 
gnpe,  well  merit  tiie  attention  of  cultivators. 
We  shall  have  something  more  to  say  on  some 
special  points  of  the  letter,  in  another  depart- 
mentv— JS(2t.  Rn,  and  B.  Mag, 

Mb.  B.  Buohavak: 

Dbab  Sm— -I  am  induced,  from  a  perusal 
of  your  vahulble  work,  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Ghape,  and  Wine-making  on  the  Ohio,  to 
oommmneate  to  you  the  results  of  our  trials^ 
and  experiments,  in  the  same  business,  in 
these,  our  high  southern  pine  lands.  Al- 
though separated  by  immense  tracts  of  for- 
ests, high  mountains,  and  broad  riven^  al* 


most  as  formidable  as  the  Atlantic  itself,  yet 
we  are  working  in  the  same  cause,  for  the 
same  country,  and  we,  no  doubt,  feel  the 
same  interest  in  each  other's  success,  as  tho' 
we  were  next  door  neighborsb  We  should 
give  each  other  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence ;  communicate  our  failures,  our  succes- 
ses, exchange  our  views  on  the  subject,  and 
we  will  all  derive  benefit  from  it  We  have 
to  create,  in  America,  a  Grape  Culture  and  a 
Wine-making  of  our  own.  We  can  take  a 
few  hints  from  the  old  countries,  but  we 
must  modify  them  to  suit  our  own.  And 
even  in  this,  our  broad  country,  we  cannot 
follow  exactly  in  each  other's  footsteps. 
Our  climate  here  near  Aiken,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  yours.  Our  soil  is  still  more 
widely  different  We  are  on  the  burr-stone 
fonAation,  entirely  silidfied,  and  completely 
destitute  of  lime.  The  growth  of  our  for- 
ests connsts,  mostly,  of  pitch-pine,  with  yel- 
low-pine^ intermixed  with  oak  and  hickory. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  pro- 
duction of  our  vineyards,  with  reference  to 
these  differences. 

There  are  yet  but  two  engaged  in  this  line 
in  our  neighborhood,  although  others  are 
preparing  to  follow  our  example.  We  have 
had  inunense  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  have  had  to  commence  on  a  small  scale, 
with  none  to  encourage  us.  The  last  season 
was  our  third  crop  of  wine.  From  two  acres 
of  bearing  vines,  I  made  600  gallons.  The 
next  year  I  hope  to  have  about  five  acres  of 
vines.  My  wine  of  1661,  and  1862|  is  in 
color,  and  in  taste,  between  the  Madeira  and 
the  Hock,  a  little  stronger  than  the  latter, 
though  not  quite  as  much  so  as  the  former. 
It  \BperfeoUy  pure,  without  the  slightest  ad- 
dition of  sugar  or  brandy,  or  of  anything 
dse.  I  have  kept  some  in  a  hot  garret-room 
during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  and  it 
comes  out  perfectly  sound.  Like  Madeira,  it 
can  be  poured  into  a  decanter,  and  used  at 
will,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  becom- 
ing add.  I  will  add,  that  it  is  much  liked 
by  all  who  have  tasted  it^  either  with,  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  bdng  Ameri- 
can wine.  My  process  foraging  it^  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  you  recommend. 

Allowing  the  Juice  to  ferment  about  twenty 
hours,  with  the  skins,  or  '*  maro^"  as  the 
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French  eall  it»  I  ^w  the  clear  jnioe  for  one 
qoalily  of  wine,  and  press  the  "mere,"  for  a 
second  quality.  In  the  faU»  I  fine  the  wine, 
then  leave  it  until  it  is  wanted  for  use,  when 
I  clarify  it  with  the  white  of  eggs,  and  draw 
it  a  fortnight  after. 

I  made,  this  last  season,  an  experiment,  a 
small  one,  in  Sparkling  Champagne :  my 
snocess  has  been  complete.  Thd  wine  is 
darker  than  the  French,  ttid  sweeter,  al- 
though I  have  not  added  a  giun  of  sugar, 
or  sweetening,  of  any  kind.  It  is  highly 
charged  with  the  cafbonio  add  gas,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  I  hare  already  lost  over  one- 
third  of  my  bottles.  This  wine  is,  also,  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape;  it  is  not,  however,  a 
profitable  wine,  on  account  of  the  bnaakage. 

Ton  cultivate,  almost  exclusively,  the  Ca- 
tawba ;  I  am  still  uncertain,  whether  I  know 
that  grape  or  not  T&e  descriptions  of  it  in 
different  works,  vary  entirely;  its  frolt  and 
leaves  must  also  vary,  in  the  different  north- 
ern nurseries,  if  we  are  to  Judge  from  speci- 
mens sent  to  us.  My  (riend  and  neighbor. 
Dr.  McDoKALO,  has  written  to  you,  on  my 
account  and  his,  for  plants,  from  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  where  we  hope  to  obtain  the  gen- 
uine Catawba.  In  your  enumeration  of 
grapes  worth  cultivating,  you  say  not  a  word 
of  those  we  mostly  prise  here. 

Ist  The  Wabrxk  Gbafb,  a  native  of 
Georgia;  color,  dark,  though  not  blue-black; 
berry  medium  size,  bunches  often  very  large. 
It  is  a  great  bearer ;  delightful  for  the  table; 
very  juicy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
best  for  wine. 

2d.  A  small  blue  grape,  which,  from  de- 
scription, I  take  to  be  the  Black  Jtjlt;  it  is 
almost  too  sweet  for  table  use;  wh«i  used 
alone,  it  gives  a  most  luscious  Fort-wine, 
without,  however,  the  astringent  flavor  of 
the  Fort  It  never  rots,  but  is  not  a  great 
bearer.  From  its  resemblance  to  a  small, 
wild  grape,  we  have  here,  I  would  suppose 
It  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  it  We  cul- 
tivate another  grape,  erroneously,  here,  called 
BxTBOtTKiyT.  It  is  evidently  a  native,  though 
I  have  never  seen  a  description  ef  it  It  is 
not  very  unlike  the  Warren,  in  appearance, 
with  a  slight  floury  dust  on  the  surface ; 
transparent,  just  before  maturity;  skin,  un- 
commonly thin;  bunches  large,  shoolderedi 


sometimes  closely  packed.  As  a  taUe  frnit^ 
it  is  universally  pronounced  tiie  very  bei4, 
iiideed,  I  might  almost  say,  I  have  never 
met  with  its  equal,  ether  in  tiiis  country,  or. 
in  France.  It  is  as  aweet  as  the**  Black 
July,^  above-mentioned,  is  more  juicy,  a 
greater  bearer,  and  is  very  little  subject  to 
mildew.  We  prise  it  highly.  The  Isabella 
does  veiy  well  witii  us;  it  ripens  thoroughly, 
and  bears  well. 

The  Bland's  Madeira^  we  here  think  very 
litHe  of.  It  is  too  astringent  It  is  eubjed 
to  shed  its  leaves,  before  the  fruit  matures— 
but  it  never  mildews. 

We  also  cultivate  the  fasioua  K.  Oaiolimi 
grape,  the  8cuppsekoh0  ;  of  whioh^  how* 
ever,  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion.  It  ia 
much  Hked  by  some,  aa  a  table  fruit  There 
is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  I  have  drank 
wine  made  from  it,  by  Dr.  K,  it  is  more  like 
brandy  and  sngu*,  than  wine.  I  was^  how- 
ever, shown  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
Patent  Office,  at  Washington,  stating,  that  ly 
/ar,  the  best  wine  ttkfomfoctured  in  the  Uni- 
ted State),  was  made  from  the  Sctiqspeinong^ 
by  a  Mr.  JoaxAH  CotUKs,  near  Albemarle 
Sound,  17.  C.  Can  this  be  true?  If  so,  that 
grape  would  become  most  important^  for  itia 
an  immense  bearer,  and  a  sure  grower.  R 
is  a  white  variety  of  our  Bullaeey  of  whu^ 
there  are  several,  equal  to  it  in  nze  and  fl»> 
vor.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  grape 
grows  spontaneously  with  you,  as  it  does 
^ith  us;  it  is  a  distiaet  species,  in  fruity 
leaves,  and  wood«  I  have  never  been  able 
to  grow  it  from  euttingk  There  ia  a  fine 
field  for  improving  from  the  seed. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  different 
names  and  descriptions  of  our  grapes ;  it  la 
impossible  to  recognize  them  from  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  different  authors ;  who, 
often,  do  not  agree  as  to  the  name,  or  color^ 
Your  Society  should  have  the  best  varieties, 
properly  classed,  and  named  according  to 
their  species^  varieties  localitiesi  etc.  I  pro- 
pose, next  summer,  to  make  odlond  draw- 
ings of  the  bunches  and  leaves  of  all  within 
my  reaoh,  both  wild  and  cnltivaied;  and 
should  some  competent  person  in  Cincinnati 
do  the  same  with  your  varieties,  we  might 
come  to  an  understanding^  and  possibly  est*- 
Uish  perm/tumi  and  anthentaoated  names  for 
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tSL  Mr.  BovHlBtt^s  woik  has  done  mneh 
for  other  fhdtB ;  boi  the  field  if  stUi  open 
for  the  meet  importenti  the  Qmpe. 

With  high  ooQBadeimtioDi  I  remain,  yonn, 

A.  Db  Cababixto, 

Aiken,  B.C^Dce.  17, 1863. 


*!■> 


▼BBttihiM— m— iarte  ef 

DB.WABDra — Dbab  &b: 

Wb  may  now  fairly  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  Horticnltore  is  adyandng  toward 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
been  reached  by  many  other  branches  of  onr 
indnstrial  occnpationB,  and  in  her  tndn  she  is 
drawing  along  her  twin-sister,  Agricoltore. 
Good  culture  is  now  being  uniTenally  seen 
and  appreciated.  The  various  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  T^etable  luxuries,  that 
were  once  unknown  or  rarely  seen,  and  the 
more  common  esculents  are  brought  into 
market  in  prodigioqs  quantities.  Throughout 
the  country  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
societies  are  springing  up,  as  thickly  as 
mushrooms  in  September.  Barely  do  we 
open  the  pages  of  a  fresh  periodical,  but  we  ars 
informed  of  tables  well  filled  with  the  finest 
Y^tables,  fruits  and  flowers,  at  tiiis  or  that 
exhibition.  Success  attend  them  all,  and  may 
they  proceed  in  the  good  work,  until  the 
ultimatum  of  perfection  shall  become  the 
only  recognized  quality,  not  alone  in  the 
wealthy  private  establishment,  but  also  in 
every  public  market  For  a  laige  portion 
of  the  year,  our  great  cities  are  supplied  with 
as  fine  vegetables  and  fruity  as  any  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  our  exhibition  tables  are  be- 
gging, in  many  things,  to  present  x>erfectxon 
itsel£  Kow  amidst  this  general  progress^ 
it  may  be  well  to  direct  a  little  attention  to 
the  standard  of  quality,  by. which  these 
things  should  be  tested.  It  appean  to  me, 
that  this  subject  has  not  hitherto  received 
that  attention,  in  the  periodicals,  to  which  it 
is  entitled ;  even  the  committees  of  societies 
seem  to  neglect  it,  and  leave  the  decision 
wiUiout  any  standard  to  the  Judges.  It  may 
be  asked,  Who  are  so  likely  to  know  as  those 
who  are  chosen  by  the  managers  ?  All  men 
are  not  possessed  of  the  same  powen  of  ob- 
servation, beither  can  all  Judge  of  perfection 
with  the  same  ptecision;  beside,  we  must! 


reoollect  that  many  of  those  appointed  as 
j  ndges,  are  from  difiionnt  countries,  and  have 
each  been  imbued  with  difierent  notions  of  ex- 
oellcnce^  according  as  the  standards  reoogniaed 
in  each  man's  fonner  home.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  began  to  appreciate  and  establish  an 
American  standard,  and  act  np  to  it  All 
societies  ought  to  have  such  a  guide,  whioh 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  to  whioh 
the  members  and  exhilntors  should  have, 
free  access,  that  each  may  know  what  he  ia 
doing,  and  how  to  bring  his  productiona 
toward  excellence. 

With  TQgard  to  vegetables,  it  may  be  said 
by  some,  that  any  man  who  knows  how  to 
grow  a  good  cabbage,  knows  also  what  a  good 
cabbage  is.  A  pioper  oonridemtion  of  the 
matter,  will  show  the  fallacy  of  mch  an  idea, 
for  closely  applied  observation  and  continued 
examination  will  show,  that  as  mubh  skill  ia 
required  in  deciding  ^e  merits  of  first-rate 
esculents,  as  there  is  in  those  of  the  choicest 
florists^  flowers,  and  the  same  danger  of  going 
astray,  without  some  definite  rules.  Perhaps 
the  following  remarks  may  have  some  smi^l 
isfinence  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject. 

All  plants  that  are  grown  simply  as  food» 
either  for  man  or  beast  should  contain  tha 
greatest  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  with 
good  flavor ;  sise  alone  does  not  often  pro* 
duce  this  most  desirable  result^  neither  does 
it  in  all  cases  yield  the  greatest  profit,  evea 
to  the  fiurmer,  nor  famish  the  table  with 
the  most  nourishing  or  palatable  substances. 
It  is  true,  that  bulk  or  weight  sometimes 
fetches  most  in  the  market  although  more 
commonly  quality  pays  best  even  there ;  but 
at  present  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  crite- 
ria of  excellence^  by  which  those  pfodue* 
tions  that  find  their  way  to  the  various 
exhibition  taUes  should  be  Judged,  and  also 
be  a  guide  to  the  housewife  in  making  her 
pulipchases.  Here  quality  ought  to  be  the 
main  consideration;  flavor  and  texture  will 
rank  first  aQ^  generally,  succuleney  combined 
witii  solidity,  without  stringiness,  would  be 
my  guide.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  ia 
which  an  over-succulent  vegetable  would 
be  oljectionable,  as  the  potato,  to  instance, 
where  the  best  qualities  are  found  in  the  dry 
mealiness.  An  over-watery  eseuleut  should 
be  discarded,  unless  in  the  can  of  those 
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grown  as  Salads,  or  which  are  eaten  in  a  raw 
state,  and  here  the  water  maj  so  abound  as 
to  destroy  flavor,  though  this  is  certainly 
not  oftMi  the  case.  jPbrm  is  generally  the 
next  point  for  consideration ;  while  in  a  few, 
color  onght  to  be  equally  regarded,  as  in 
Beets  and  Peas.  Size  is  only  a  property  of 
minor  consideration.  In  making  this  last 
observation,  I  would  not  disoonrage  those 
methods  of  growing  y^getaUes  which  are 
calculated  to  make  them  attain  large  sise 
ultimately,  (for  good  culture  will  do  this, 
and  will  also  produce  the  best  flavor),  but 
would  speak  of  them  as  they  ought  to  ap- 
pear at  the  ezhibttiony  or  in  the  most  suitable 
state  for  the  table. 

Those  vegetables^  whose  roots,  as  they 
are  generally  termed,  are  used  as  food,  may 
be  divided  into  the  tuberoHis^  as  in  the 
Potato ;  ^indle^shaped^  as  in  the  Carrot ; 
B^viform,  as  in  the  Tnmep ;  and  bulbous^  as 
in  the  Onion. 

The  iubenma  rooted  include  the  common 
Potato,  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Sweet  Potato, 
eta,  and  ought  to  be  even  on  the  surface, 
free  from  indentations — ^if  globular  or  oval 
shap^  so  much  the  better.  This  class 
should  likewise  be  BoUd,  and  should  contain 
much  starch,  which  is  the  nutritive  matter ; 
when  cooked  the  sample  should  be  diy  and 
mealy.  In  the  case  of  potatoS|  it  were  desir- 
able that  a  boiled  portion  should  accompany 
the  specimen  exhibited,  which  would  deter- 
mine, not  only  the  quality,  but  likewise  show 
whether  it  retained  its  color. 

The  spindU-thaped  contain  the  Carrot,  Pars- 
nep^  Long  Radish  and  Beet;  Salsify,  Scoozon- 
erai  Rampion,  eta,  and  should  taper  from  the 
top  gradually  downward;  they  should  be  clean^ 
having  no  forks,  fibers,  nor  any  unevenness. 
Color  is  of  particular  consideration  in  some 
of  this  class  ;  in  beets,  a  dark,  bright,  crim* 
son ;  and  in  carrots,  a  rich  orange,  is  to  be 
preferred.  All  spindle-shaped  roots,  have 
not  the  same  relative  proportions  of  length 
to  breadth,  but  there  is  a  comparative  unity; 
and  the  same  general  outline,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  the  guide. 

The  napi/orm,  which  includes  the  Tumep^ 
Kohl  Rabi,  Swedish  Tumep,  Tumep  Beeti 
Radish,  etc.,  sbould  be  globular,  smooth,  clear 
in  color,  free  from  fibers,  with  the  crown  well 


up,  and  the  collar  of  leaves  very  smalL 
Although  some  of  the  best  tumeps,  at  present 
before  the  public,  are  flatted,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement^  if  the  same  qualities 
were  found  with  a  globular  shape.  There 
are  several  varieties,  as  the  Snowball,  Yellow 
Aberdeen,  eta,  that  possess  both  proper- 
ties, and  which  only  require  to  be  more 
generally  known,  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Whether  globular  or  flattened,  the  erown 
should  not  be  sunkeu,  nor  the  substance 
stringy  or  pungent 

The  Bulboua  includes  the  Onion,  Leek, 
Shallot^  Garlic,  etc.,  and  the  same  general 
outline  that  is  suitable  to  the.napiform,  will 
apply  to  thesa 

Those  vegetables,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  in  an  unripe  state,  such  as  Com,  Pess, 
Lima  Beans,  eta,  the  pods  or  heads  ought  to 
be  evenly  and  regularly  formed,  well  filled, 
the  seeds  equal  in  nz%  young  and  fleshy; 
a  bluish  green,  is  a  point  of  excellence  in 
the  pea  family,  and  a  rich  sweet  flavor,  the 
best  property  both  in  peas  and  com.  Bunch 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  all  those  in  which 
the  pod  is  eaten,  should  not  have  the  seeds 
much  swollen;  the  pod  onght  to  be  britUe, 
crisp,  well  formed  and  even,  the  more  suc- 
culent and  rapidly  grown  the  better. 

The  superiority  in  Cauliflower  and  Broc- 
coli, is  dose  heads,  a  little  elevated  or  round- 
ed from  the  outside,  toward  the  center;  a 
circular  outline  ^n  the  base,  and  excepting 
in  the  purple  or  sulphur-colored  varieties  of 
broccoli,  to  be  white  and  free  from  spofci. 
In  Cabbages  and  Lettuces,  the  heart  ought 
to  be  close,  solid,  crisp,  tender,  not  burst, 
nor  old;  of  a  white  ooloir  inside^  with  the 
leaves  neatly  incurved,  end  pressed  closely 
over  each  other. 

In  Celery,  the  whole  plant,  (roots  inclu- 
ded,) should  be  shown ;  these  ought  to  be 
cleanly  washed ;  the  blanched  portion  to  be 
quite  white,  if  it  be  a  white  variety,  or  whit- 
ish pink,  if  of  a  red  sort ;  this  color  extend- 
ing upward,  nearly  to  the  top,  the  stalks  to 
be  solid  and  crisp,  not  spongy  or  hollow. 
A  good  head  of  Celery  should  weigh  from 
five  to  eight  pounds,  and  one  half  should  be 
bleached.  In  this  instance,  and  in  all  others 
where  vegetables  are  used  in  a  blanched 
state,  the  bleaching  ought  to  be  perfect,  but 
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BOt  cvried  M)  for  as  to  render  the  plant  wa- 
tery or  insipid.  How  seldom  we  see  or 
hear  of  Moshrooms  being  produced  artifici- 
ally. This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  they 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  grown,  and  are 
a  Tery  desirable  acoompanimeni  to  other 
dishes.  The  best  state  of  this  ediUe,  is 
before  the  cap  opens  out  fia^  and  while  in 
the  *  faatton'  form,  when  they  are  more  tender, 
and  the  flaTor  is  not  so  coaise,  as  if  old  and 
Uack.  If  too  large,'  they  are  not  so  ha^d- 
aome,— e  good  specimen  may  be  finom  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  nioely- 
voonded  and  close  top^  the  substance  fleshy 
and  faiittie. 

Cacnmbers  of  the  best  kinds  hare  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  Talned,  many  per- 
lons  tiiin¥^ng  the  short  and  prickly  ones  the 
best;  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  for 
•ome  of  the  long  sorts  are  as  much  superior 
to  those  so  commonly  seen  in  the  market^ 
as  the  mellow  apple  is  to  the  acrid  crab. 
A  fiat  rate  cucumber  should  be  young, 
qaite  straight^  and  CTeu  in  thickness  from 
aad  to  end;  with  reiy  shorty  thick  neck,  the 
diameter  mcely  proportioned  to  the  length,  not 
•hocter  than  eighteen  inches,  and  covered  with 
a  fine  powder  or  bloom,  a  bright  green  color. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  spined  or  not^ 
but  the  spines  ought  to  be  evenly  scattered 
over  the  surface.  A  point  or  two  might  be 
saciifioed  in  iavor  of  a  young  fruit,  on  ac- 
count of  superior  crispneas  and  flavor,  while 
in  that  state. 

Much  ss  the  Tomato  is  valued,  we  have 
hot  few  varieties  approaching  to  any  real 
merit,  aad  these  might  be  improved.  The 
Burlington  is  perhaps  one  of  the  handsomest; 
in  form  and  color  it  is  very  well,  but  the 
skin  is  thick,  and  it  is  often  hollow ;  by  care 
and  attention  in  seed  saving,  a  race  of  far 
•operior  quality  might  be  obtuned,  of  which 
I  have  already  had  some  proot  The  main . 
excellence  of  a  tomato,  is  an  even  and 
rounded  surface,  in  form  like  a  pippin  apple, 
well  filled  inside  with  a  pleasant  subacid 
piolp^ — a  hollow  tomato  should  always  be 
dfiscarded,— 4he  skin  must  be  thin,  and  the 
oalor  clear ;  a  bright  red  is  preferred,  and  is 
certainly  most  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  deairable  in  Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 
that  the  flesh  be  solid  and  particularly  well 


flavored ;  all  points  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to 
these  two  reijuisites.  Were  this  more  at- 
tended to  by  the  awarders  of  prizea  at  ex- 
hibitions, instead  of  encouraging  sise  so 
much,  we  should  .soon  have  a  far  better 
quality  than  what  ia  mostly  to  be  procured 
at  present 

The  Globe  Artichoke,  is  a  vegetable  to 
which  we  may  call  attention.  This  is  a 
plant  of  the  easiest  culture,  but  exoepting  in 
the  mora  Southern  States^  it  requires  earth- 
ing over  in  winter,  as  a  protection  against 
frost.  It  is  a  very  desirable  vegetable,  and 
ought  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  In  a 
good  Artichoke,  the  outline  of  the  head 
should  form  a  globe,  indimng  somewhat 
toward  egg-shape,  with  the  scales  thick  and 
fleshy;  sad  it  is  best  for  cooking  when  some- 
thing advanced  in  sise,  but  still  young,  and 
the  fleshy  part  tender. 

There  are  some  other  kinds  of  esculents, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation ;  but 
what  are  ennmexated  above,  are  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  in  determining  first  dsss 
vegetables.  In  making  these  observations, 
my  object  is  to  draw  attention,  to  a  too  much 
neglected  standard  of  excellence  in  this  re- 
spect, for  fine  as  many  vegetables  are,  which 
sre  brought  to  our  markets,  and  grown  in 
private  establishments,  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement,  and  if  I  have  contributed 
a  mite,  toward  the  onward  progress  of  the 
art|  my  endrwill  have  been  obtained. 

W.  Cbobltoh; 

Oudaner  to  J.  C.  Graen,  lit. 
New  Brighton^  Staten  Island^  N.  F. 

Califobnia  Stbawbkbbixs. —  The  stmw- 
berry  is  indigenous  to  this  region,  and  the 
hills  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  and  the  shores 
of  the  Bay,  are  now  covered  with  supplies 
of  that  delicious  berry  in  its  wild  state.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  California  are  especially 
favorable  to  its  cultivation.  We  saw  a  few 
days  since  smong  a  lot  of  these  berries  grow- 
ing spontaneously  upon  our  hill,  picked  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Fort,  some  remark- 
ably Iftige,  luscious  and  finely-flavored  berries. 
Under  proper  cultivation  these  native  plants 
are  no  doubt  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fine 
varieties  under  cultivation  in  the  Atlantic 
States  and  England,  Hovey's  and  Keene*s 
seedlings,  and  other  varieties  would  succeed 
better  here,  thim  even  where  they  are  now 
grown  with  so  much  success. 
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lb*  OxehArd.-*-Wlij  do  j«ii  plaat  onel 
Ik  cDBiidering  the  subject  of  Oroharding, 
aad  especially  the  AppU  Ordhturd,  the  fint 
qoestioot  I  always  ask  the  applicant  for  ad* 
vice,  isi  why,  or  for  what  special  object  do 
you  plant  ?  Do  yon  propose  simply  to  sap> 
ply  your  own  domsstio  hearth  and  your 
table  with  one  of  the  choicest  blessii^  of 
enlightened  Pomology  7  Do  yon  intend  to 
prodnoe  food  for  yonr  enimals  of  different 
kinds,  as  an  aid  or  snbstitnte  for  grain,  or, 
perchance,  to  enable  you  to  keep  more  cat- 
tle than  yoa  can  well  supply  with  grain  from 
your  steep  and  comparatively  banen  hill« 
sides  ?  Do  yon  desire  to  compete  with  the 
vigneiOD,  in  the  prodnction  of  a  pleesant 
beverage,  by  planting  an  SKtensive  dder 
oiehard?  Or  do  yon  design  to  produce 
apples  to  ship  away  for  sale  in  a  more  or  less 
distant  market?  TJpen  the  character  of  ihe 
replies  to  these  quesdons  will  depend  the 
nature  of  the  advice  that  is  to  be  given. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  propositions  in 
Older,  first  premising  that  the  subject  will 
j^bkbly  prove^  an  extensive  one,  that  may 
require  e  second  sitting  for  its  elimfaiation. 

Firsts  then,  the  lbm%  OnkmrdmXL  dmm 
our  attention ;  and  e  word  of  caution  may  be 
uttered  atonee,  which  may  well  be  remem- 
bered in  all  orehard  planting.  It  is  a  very 
common  mistake  to  plant  too  many  vaiietiies ; 
thui  is  especially  the  case  with  home  oiohaids^ 
and  here  it  is  most  likely  to  occur ;  we  are 
all  of  us  apt  to  select  generously,  rather  than 
Judiciously ;  few  men,  indeed,  are  capable 
of  nukking  out  a  select  list  of  trees  that  shall 
bear  a  succession  of  fruits  for  the  table  and 
Idtchen,  so  as  to  have  a  constant  supply 
during  the  year— such  a  selection  requires  a 
pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  Pomology, 
and  great  fsmiliaiity  with  the  varieties,  and 
thor  adaptation  to  different  soils  and  situa- 
tions ;  then,  again,  much  depends  upon  these 
latter  circumstances,  which  will  vary,  and  of 
which  the  results  cannot  be  well  predicated, 
a  priori^  but  must  be  deduced  from  practical 
observations,  drawn  from  long  and  judidous 
observation  and  experience. 
more  excuse  for  a  laige  number  of  varieties, 
In  aFAXiLT  Obcbabd,  I  havessid,  there  is 
than  in  one  planted  for  ahnost  any  other  pur* 


pose,  and  yet^  for  a  single  family,  a  doaea 
trees  should  foxnish  a  great  sqpanbundanoo 
of  fruit  Now,  wha  will  give  us  a  select 
list  for  the  year  through,  with  no  more  than 
twelve  varieties  ?  It  may  not  appear  to  be 
a  difficult  task  to  the  ^710,  but  the  observa- 
tfon  of  all  who  have-attempted  such  asele^ 
tioni%  that  the  smaller  the  list  to  be  chosen, 
the  greater  will  be  found  the  difficulty  in 
making  the  selection.  Let  us  try  a  suite  ol 
one  doaen  trees,  commencing  witii  the  eadi- 
est:  I  should  begin  with  the  Bed  Juneeting^ 
Prince's  Harvest,  Summer  Rose,  Fall  Pipinn, 
Bambo,  American  Gtolden  Busset^  Newtown 
Spitaenberg,  White  Bellefleur,  Swaar,  Pkyoi*s 
Bed,  Bawle^s  Janet,  Newtown  Pippin* 

Another  would  prefer,  White  June^  Be* 
noni.  Strawberry,  Qolden  Sweet,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Bambo,  Weetfield  Seeknofuzther,  New« 
town  Spitaenbeig^  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Waxen» 
White  Fipfm,  Boxbury  Bussefc  While  an* 
another  would  consider  no  list  perfect  with* 
out  the  femous  keeper,  Gilpin,  which,  he 
will  tell  you,  is  mote  «uily  kept  ov«r  than 
any  other  variety,  and  that  you.  have  only 
to  shake  them  down,  shovel  them  up^  and 
hole  them  away  in  the  earth,  like  potatoe 
or  tumepe,  and  open  them  for  use  next  April 
or  If  ay.  Alas  i  there  is  ix>  accounting  for 
taste  some  people  Udi^  the  Gilpin  unfit  for 
the  table,  at  any  time.  -Would  you  plant 

Fob  Mabkst,  the  question  assumes  anew 
phase  altogether,  and  to  anawer  it  made  by 
asking,  for  what  market  will  you  grow  your 
fruit  ?  for  it  is  a  matter  of  grsat  importance 
to  famish  a  supply  that  shall  suit  the  tastes 
of  yonr  customera^  and  the  consumen  are 
possessed  of  as  much  diverrity  in  this  respect 
as  in  any  other;  and  withal,  are  coming 
rapidly  within  the  influence  of  the  eidighten* 
ing  rays  of  those  bright  luminaries,  the  Po* 
mdogical  Gonventiona  of  the  States  and 
Nation ;  although  still  bound  by  fashion  and 
eariy  association.  Thu%  in  New  Bngland, 
the  Porter,  Baldwin,  Bhode  Island  Green- 
ings,  Westfield  Seeknofiuiher,  and  Boston 
Russet,  will  outsell  most  other  varieties^  In 
New  York,  the  Gteening,  Esopus  Spitsen^ 
berg,  and  the  Newtown  Spitsenberg,  (their 
Vandervere),  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  the 
Yellow  Bellefleur,  wOl  bear  the  palm ;  and 
in  Philadelphia,  another  style  of  fruit  would 
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oommand  more  atleiitioii,  among  wkioh  the 
Bmabo  irovld  stand  pie-emSnant;  and  tha 
iwaatifbl  little  Lady  Apple,  irhich  oeoatitatea 
8  neromafy  pact  of  theChriatmaa  deooiatlona, 
and  the  omamenta  of  every  winter  feast^  will 
vaoeive  the  higheat  price  of  any  other  Apple 
in  either  of  thoee  eitiea. 

In  the  Soothem  marketa— to  whidi  Taat 
qnantitiea  of  the  piodacto  of  oar  Weelem 
oichaida  are  ahii^Md  by  firer— -all  red  apples 
are  piefeired  to  thoae  of  lighter  oolor.  The 
warmth  of  the  climate  also  raqmiea  that  the 
fruit  ahonld  be  of  the  firmeat  and  beat  keep- 
ing Yarietiea ;  hence  we  find  that  the  Pryor's 
Bed,  the  BawVa  Janet^  and  even  the  Gilpin, 
are  favoritea  among  the  aluppeia  and  pur* 
diaaen,  who  will  almoet  at  once  reject  all  of  * 
fHko  light-colored  finite  One  reason  for  this^ 
iKmever,  isi  that  mich  varietiea  ^>pear  badly 
when  they  are  attscked  with  the  doatem  of 
Uchena  that  sometimea  discolor  the  akin  of 
apples  grown  in  our  rich  amis,  eqwdally  on 
low  lands,  and  whidi  shows  moat  distinctly 
upon  the  lighter  groond-coto  of  green- 
skinned  apples^ 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  market 
qneetion.  The  considerations  jost  meib- 
tioned  relate  entirely  to  the  distant  market^ 
and  refer  to  the  sdectfon.  of  winter  froits. 
Kearonrlaigetownaand  citieB,  snd  particn- 
larly  in  the  vidnity  of  railway  stations^  a 
very  laige  sopply  of  choice  froit  is  wanted 
for  the  retsil  trade,  thionghont  the  season, 
imleas  when  interfered  with  by  the  appear- 
ance of  choice  poarsi  or  the  more  vncertain 
peaches^  The  keepeisof  fimit^tands  and 
the  retailen  upon  the  ndl-cazs,  desire  froit 
that  shall  be  attmctive,  and  pay  mnch  less 
regard  to  red  ezcdlence  than  to  extemd 
beauty— «o  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  pro- 
duce a  snpply  for  this  demand,  that  may  not 
Tsnk  as  finA-rate^  bat  realise  to  the  prodncer 
the  highest  prices  Thns,  for  this  pmpoaeb 
the  beaotifial  Mdden's  Blnsh,  whidi  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  as  jj^ooif  will  be  pnrdiased 
readily,  while  other  and  better  sorts  remain 
imsold.  The  Waxen  will  follow  after  thia^ 
Ihiit,  and  be  eagerly  aooght,  on  account  of  its 
appearance;  the  Yellow  Bellefienr  always 
commands  a  high  price,  thoo^  not  admired 
mdveiaally  aa  a  dessert  (rmi. 

The  pecnliaritiea  of  the  Honoi  demand, 


'  reqnira  speoid  consideration ;  some  oiohard* 
ists  wonder,  that  their  magnificently  laige 


and  fdr  fmits,  should  be  paaied,  by  the 
terer  for  the  Burnet  Honse^  or  an  Aator,  cr 
other  fint  dass  hotd,  who  will  stop  at  the 
next  supply  offered,  and  make  llberd  pms 
chases  of  an  inferior  and  smdler  fruit  at  a 
£ur  price.  The  hotd  keeper  will  explain 
this  matter  by  tdling  you.  that  in  purchasing 
he  hss  two  objects  in  view,  the  decoration^  aa 
wdl  as  the  supply  of  his  table-*he  carsa 
less  dwut  the  quali^  than  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit  he  purthasesk  He  may  also  slyly 
suggest  thati  as  every  person  who  occupieB 
a  seat  at  his  table,  hM  a  right  to  hdp  him- 
self to  what  is  befbre  him,  and  no  one  thinka 
of  dividing  an  apple  with  his  neighbor,  and 
that  what  he  leavea  is  waated,  therefore  the 
kndlord  can  better  afford  to  irardiase  small 
siied  fruitSi  even  at  a  higher  price  per 
bndiel,  than  the  largest  and  most  handsome 
ones,  .at  a  lower  price.— Thus,  for  a  dinner  of 
one  hundred  plate%  it  is  dieaper  to  pay  one 
dollar  for  a  bushd  <^  neat,  medium-sized,  or 
small  apples,  containing  one  hundred  sped- 
mens,  than  to  give  one  dollar  and  a  half  for 
two  bushds  of  the  finest  and  largest  fruit  of 
the  sesson,  that  shall  count  but  one  a-piece 
for  the  party.  This  mattw  ef  cdculation 
is  beginning  to  be  well  undentood,  nor  is  it 
the  tavern-keepers  done^  but  private  funiliea 
also  find  it  to  their  account  to  sdect  medium- 
sixed  frdt,  independent  of  the  fiict,  that 
most  of  the  applea  of  the  highest  character 
are  not  large.  The  best  dessert  fruits  are  oi 
medium-sixc^  although  many  of  the  large 
kinds  are  good  for  the  td)le,  and  may  be 
much  preferred  for  the  kitchen.  While  the 
retdler  of  the  fruit  stand,  or  the  confectioner 
for  his  show-window  may  pay  a  liberd  price 
for  the  largest  and  most  showy  kinds,  even  if 
they  be  of  indifferent  quality. 

From  these  remsiks,  it  wUl  beiniened  that 
it  ia  important,  before  setting  out  an  orchard, 
for  profit^  to  determine  whether  the  demand 
to  be  supplied  be  near  at  hand,  and  requiring 
a  supply  through  the  season;  and  also^ 
whether  it  be  northern,  eastom  or  aouthem, 
or  even  beyond  the  seas,  since  each  will 
require  a  different  sdection  of  varieties.  As 
a  generd  remark,  applying  to  the  planting 
for  any  distant  market,  it  may  be  premised, 
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that  it  18  safest  to  select  wry  few  varieties, 
Whaterer  bethe  preferences  of  your  costom- 
ers,  determine  another  question  of  the 'great- 
est oonsoqnence  to  your  snooess,— 4hat  is,  the 
varieties  that  hare  prored  sucoessfol,  in 
your  particular  neighborhood-— for  it  has 
long  since  been  obserred,  that  the  finest 
fruit  of  one  region,  may  become  quite  an 
inferior  afifair  in  another,  nor  can  any  *one 
determine  this  point,  beyond  a  general  guess, 
without  absolute  observation  or  trial— dmi- 
larity  of  soil  and  situation  will  be  a  pretty 
good  indication;  but  exceptions  will  be 
found  when  a  remarkable  similarity  exists — 
«  great  change  of  latitude  is  almost  sure  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  fruit,  espedally  if 
from  north  to  south.  A  change  from  a  some- 
what sterile  soil,  to  one  of  great  fertility,  is 
generally  followed  by  an  increase  of  sise,  but 
often,  also,  by  a  greater  coarseness,  in  ap* 
peannce  at  least  So  remarkable  is  this, 
that  pomologbts  are  often  puzaled,  in  recog- 
nising fruits  produced  in  our  region,  although 
they  may  be  perfectly  familiar  w!lh  the 
same  variety  at  home. 

Haying  rejected  from  the  lists  before  you, 
all  those  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
tested,  in  the  soils  and  localities  wherein  you 
would  plant ;  and  having  determined  upon 
the  market  you  intend  to  supply,  and  made 
yourself  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
demand  of  that  market^  yon  have  little  to  do 
but  to  gratify  your  fancy  by  choonng  a  few 
varieties,  say  four  or  five,  of  such  as  will 
make  the  healthiest  and  prettiest^  and  most 
durable  trees — ^for  some  kinds  will  prove 
much  more  permanent^  and  will  make  much 
snore  handsome  trees  than  others ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed,  that^ 
litom  whatever  cause  it  imports  not  now  to 
etamine,  some  trees  are  much  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  climatic  influences,  blight  and 
other  causes^  which  are  resisted  by  other 
kinds,  Btaftding  beside  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially an  important  question  to  the  planter  in 
Illinois,  and  perhaps  all  the  north-west  fruit 
region,  where  much  valuable  information  has 
already  been  oolleoted,  by  the  intelligent  pom- 
ologtsti,  from  whose  notes  and  suggestions  I 
shall  shortly  prepare  a  list  of  varieties  most 
subject  to  injury  by  cold  and  blight. 


To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  England  furnishes  an 
excellent  market  for  our  apples.  We  are 
told  by  travelers  ftom  this  country  that  these 
fmiti^  grown  in  G^reat  Britain,  are  generally 
inferior.  There  is  one  variety,  so  far  as  the 
trade  has  yet  been  tested,  which  will  pay 
well  for  transportation ;  it  is  so  generally 
selected  for  the  English  market,  that  it  is 
known  there 'as  ne  American  Apple,  and 
here  known  as  the  Newtown  Pippin,  ao 
familiarly,  that  it  need  only  be  named* 
Mr.  Pell  and  other  orchardists,  have  found 
that  this  is  the  best  variety  for  shipping,  on 
a  long  voyage,  and  others  may  siJely  rely 
upon  their  experience;  but  by  all  means 
ascertain  before  planting,  that  your  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  the  variety,  for  in  some 
sections  this  Newtown  Pippin,  does  not 
succeed  so  as  to  be  pn^table.  As  a  general 
rule^  it  is  clainied  that  this  tree  should  have 
a  rich  calcareous  loam,  but  the  subaoil  should 
not  be  too  tenacious  and  wet  To  recapitn- 
lato  for  a  distant  market,  select  a  few  vari- 
eties, adapted  to  the  demand,  and  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  discover  whether  the 
sorts  be  adapted  to  your  soiL 

SwxBT  Apfubb  vob  Stock.—- The  growing 
of  apples  as  a  food  for  stock,  has  within 
a  few  years  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  most  intelligent  agriculturists;  and 
pomologists  have  been  engaged  in  select- 
ing lists  of  such  as  were  most  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  ripening  in  suooesaon.  Those 
who  have  tried  the  most  experiments  in  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  food,  speak  in  the 
most  exalted  terms  of  the  results.  Some 
assert  that  an  acre  of  land  properly  set  in 
sweet  apple  trees,  at  ten  years  of  age,  will 
feed  more  pork  than  an  acre  of  com ;  this 
will  be  especially  true,  in  a  region  that  is  not 
reoogniced  as  a  com  conntry^-^many  hilly 
places  that  are  unfit  for  tillage,  will  {Mroduce 
remarkably  fine  a^ple  orchards;  indeed,  it 
is  generally  conceded,  tiliat  a  broken,  hilly 
country,  is  better  adapted  to  orcharding,  and 
more  certain  in  its  crops^  than  any  other 
more  level  and  fertile.  Some  very  thin 
sdls,  are  found  to  produce  thrifty  trees  and 
abundant  fruits. 

The  following  sorts  of  sweet  vp^m  are 
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reoommeDded  for  «  saooeanon  of  fruit  for 
stock  feeding ;  they  are  paiticolarlj  selected 
lor  their  hszdiness  and  producdvenesi^  and 
an  offerad  with  the  restrictions  and  provisos 
slreadj  noted. 

Sweet  June,  Bamsdelly 

Sweet  Bough,  DauTers  Winter, 

Qolden  Sweet,  Talman's  Sweet, 

Jeisey  Sweet,  ICichael  Heniy, 

Bsilej  Sweet,         Campfield, 
and  soy  other  local  Ysrieties  that  hsve  heen 
wen  piOTed  in  their  several  neighborhoods. 

Fob  ▲  CzDEB  Obohabi>— there  are  several 
TsiietieB  that  have  been  fully  proved  to  be 
superior  to  most  othen — they  should  be  of 
thrifty  growth,  yery  productive,  and  should 
ripen  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
uike  to  suppose  that  any  oontmon  apples 
will  answer  for  the  manufacture  of  cider. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  found  most 
desirable  for  this  purpose,  are  those  which 
contain  the  most  saccharine  principle,  and 
which  will  yield  the  heaviest  must;  they  are 
not,  however,  neoeisarily  sweet  apples—such 
are  the  Hanison,  Campfield,  Qraniwinkle, 
Gil]^  and  especially  the  Hewes'  Virginia 
CraK  Several  others,  on  account  of  their 
hardiness  and  productiveness,  are  frequently 
planted  for  dder  orchards. 

The  selection  of  a  succession  of  apples  for 
an  orchard,  for  general  purposes,  was  a  topic 
that  furnished  much  valuable  discussion  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Sodety,  during  last  winter,  at  which  time,  I 
prepared  the  following  report : 

The  Fruit  Committee  feel  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  assigned  them,  of  selecting  ten 
varieties  of  apples,  for  an  orchard  of  one 
hundred  trees,  to  be  planted  in  this  vicinity; 
their  general  properties  and  adaptation  to  all 
purposes  being  considered.  So  numerous 
are  the  varieties  of  this  favorite  fruit,  which 
are  claimed  to  be  superlatively  good,  and  so 
varied  are  the  tastes  of  the  public,  which 
must  be  consulted,  that  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  selection  is  greatly  increased — be- 
side this,  we  are  confined  in  our  report,  to 
those  which  have  been  fully  tested  here, 
and  shall  be  obliged  to  throw  aside  the 
claims  of  many  which  may  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  our  palates,  with  a  most 
agreeable  smack,  and  which  enjoy  the  pres- 


tige of  high  names  and  superlativo  local 
characters^  because  we  have  not  sufficiently 
tested  them  in  (his  rqgion.  The  following 
are,  however,  reported : 


Fbr  JaljMd  AiisBsL.......t..8vBm«  »»m, 

**  JuSyaad  AusaflU.......S..8trawbni7: 

«  Bral«BlMrMidOelolMr,,.8..1Um|i9lB; 

**  Oetobar  and  Novvaibar.,  .4.  .Baabo; 

*  NovwBktr  and  Dewmbtr.S.  .GoUea  llwi)|; 

**  NoremlMr  aUd  Daeember.5.  .Nawtown  teitenlMK ; 

"  NoT«mbaraiidl>MaibtrSI>..WUIaBailaaaiir; 

**  Jaaoaxyand  ValNruai7..15..Pi7ot^  Bad; 

**  nibnmrj  to  April 40.. Bawk^  Janat; 

<■  March S..Ka«towAPipplB. 


It  was  moved  to  amend,  by  increaaing  the 
number  of  Newtown  Pippin,  by  reducing 
that  of  the  Rawle's  Jsnet,  so  as  to  be  25  to 
20.  Carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chairman,  Gbobgb  Gbahak. 

And  then,  that  the  Yellow  Bellefleur  be 
substituted  for  the  Vandervere,  or  Newtown 
Spitsenbeig.    Carried* 


Potash  sad  8eda  In  Plaats. 

Pbofbssob  D'Aubekt  has  read  to  the 
Chemical  Society,  a  Paper  "  On  the  Varia- 
tion in  the  relative  Proportion  of  Potash  and 
Soda  present  in  certain  samples  of  Barley, 
grown  in  Plots  of  Ground  artificially  im- 
pregnated with  one  or  other  of  these  Alka- 
lies." The  author  detailed  some  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  him  at  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  with  the  view  of  determininff 
whether  the  usual  quantity  of  potash  and 
soda  existing  in  barley,  might  be  made  to 
vary,  by  causing  the  plant  to  mw  in  soil 
impregnated  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
(^antity  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  alka- 
lies. Ue  found  that  when  the  barlev  had 
grown  in  a  soil  which  had  been  dressea  with 
a  stronff  solution  either  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  of  diloride  of  sodium,  the  ashes  of  the 
plant  contained  about  eight  per  cent,  more 
soda  than  was  present  when  the  plant  had 
grown  in  a  soil  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  left  unimpregnated.  The  dif- 
ference may  admit  of  explanation,  by  sup- 
posing  one  alkali  c^iable  of  replacing  the 
other,  within  the  ori^ism  of  the  plant; 
but  the  author  thinks  it  more  probable,  that 
it  arose  from  the  sap  circulating  through  the 
plant  at  the  time  when  it  was  cut^  containing 
in  the  one  case,  more  soda  than  it  did  in  the 
other.  The  saJine  contents  of  the  fluid  of 
the  sap  would  of  course  be  confounded  with 
those  which  have  been  actually  assimilated 
by  tiie  plant ;  and  hence,  from  the  variation 
in  its  composition,  must  tend  to  modify  the 
amount  of  the  alkalies  obtained  from  the 
ashes  of  the  plant  in  each  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which 
the  soil  had  been  impregnated. 
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^pooUl  JCaaiuti  for  tlw  Yia^, 

AVALTtlS. 

Dr.  Wabbkb: — ^There^pearanceof  your 
Horticultural  Review,  gives  me  great  plea* 
sure,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  beartilj  wel- 
comed by  all  Hortienltaiiats,  and  many 
Agriculturiflts;  it  is  their  treasury,  wherein 
they  can  deposit  the  results  of  the  trials  and 
experiments  which  they  have  made;  here 
they  can  disoover  what  trials  have  been 
made  by  othere,  and  thus  verify  the  latin 
adage,  doceneh  di3cimw-^by  teaching  we 
learn. 

My  hobby-honte  is  the  Tine,  and  its  pro- 
duct, Wine,  and  in  this  article,  I  propose  to 
treat  upon  MANxmiKO  the  Yinetabd,  as  I 
have  been  often  called  upon  to  explain  my 
method,  and  because  the  quality  of  my 
wine  has  given  ample  proof  of  its  value,  as 
the  best  adapted  to  our  soil. 

I  hope  the  tendency  and  character  of  your 
Joumalf  will  continue  to  be  the  same  as 
heretofore;  that  it  will  ever  be  open  for  the 
reports  of  all  practical  and  scientific  ezperi- 
ments-^such  as  shall  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Western  Farmer  and  Horticultu- 
rist; nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  it  will  bo 
swayed  by  any  one-sided  views. — You  have 
ever  advocated  the  doctriiie  of  associating 
"Temperance  and  the  Vine;''  and  in  this  you 
have  many  to  agree  with  you,  who  look  to 
the  vine,  as  the  right  arm  of  progress  in  this 
direction. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  suitable  manure  for  the  vine,  I 
shall  append  below,  two  Tables,  showing  the 
constituents  of  the  plant  and  its  products. 

No.  1,  exhibits  the  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents,  the  former  consisting  of  oxygen, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  latter,  taken  up 
from  the  soil,  by  the  roots,  and  deposited  in 
the  fruit),  shows  the  quantity  found  in  the 
sweet  juice,  expressed  from  the  grapes, 
yielded  by  200D  vines,  growing  on  one 
acre. 

No.  2,  gives  the  quanUty  of  inoiganic 
tubstances,  assimilated  by  the  leaves  and 
wood  of  the  same  number  of  vines  on  an 
acre. 
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Table,  Ko.  2, 

Two  thousand  vines  on  one  acre,  pro- 
ducing each  4)^  lbs.  of  wood  and  leaves,  or 
8335  lbs.  which,  when  burned  leaves  6  per 
cent  of  ashes,  or  600  lbs.  which  consist  of: 
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97«lw  JnSea, t^lha. 

ltytk«8UnaaBd8aad,.......7H   " 

^the  WoodandLeaT«s,....60     ^ 


M 
M 


Total 73  lb*,  of  Potam. 

Alao... ............ 77  "  of  PboaphatM. 

The  question  arises:  Do  these  necessaiy 
salts  exist  in  our  soil  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and,  further,  are  they  returned  to  it  in  the 
common  method  of  manuring?  We  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  It  is  true,  that  our 
shelly  limestone  contains  both  these  salts, 
but  it  is  not  disintegrated  with  suffident  ra- 
pidity, to  restore  the  quantity  annually  re- 
moved, and  hence,  an  ultimate  deficiency 
must  occur. 

By  our  old  method  of  manuring  every  thijpd 
year,  with  stable  dung,  we  stimulate  the 
vines,  to  produce  an  over-crop,  which,  for 
want  of  these  necessaiy  salt^  cannot  per- 
fectly ripen,  aud,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
I  we  have  bad  wine.    Most  of  our  vine  plant- 
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en  lutTe  found  the  adyaatago  of  adopting  a 
rotation  of  crops ;  eren  with  manure,  it  was 
observed  that  some  crops  duninished  in  their 
yield,  when  they  were  srown  npon  the  same 
land  for  several  consecative  yean,  but  when 
8  change  of  crops  was  introduced,  even  with 
little  manure,  full  returns  were  obtained. 
The  richest  soUb  will  soon  be  exhausted  by 
the  continued  production  of  the  same  crop, 
as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  tobaooo 
and  cotton  growing  states.  Botation  of 
crops  is  lippossible  for  the  vine  crop ;  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  and  to  secure  a  certain 
and  good  crop^  I  turn  all  the  leaves  under 
the  soil;  the  waste  wood  is  either  out  up,  or 
burned,  and  returned  to  the  earth.  In  the 
early  spring  I  apply,  annually,  to  each  acre, 
two  barrels  of  bone-dusti  or  burned  oyster 
shells^  one  barrel  of  wood-ashes,  mixed  with 
half  a  bushel  of  salt  and  plaster  of  Paris-^the 
last  may  be  obtained  from  the  soda-water 
maker,  for  a  trifle.  In  addition  to  these  in- 
organic special  manures,  I  apply  every  few 
yean,  a  dressing  of  old  decayed  stable  ma- 
nure, to  restore  to  the  soil,  the  exhausted 
humus.  L.  RxHFUss. 


€taqpa  Oatture  ea  MtOfB  IdaaA. 

Tbx  soil  of  Kelly's  Island,  consists  of  a 
few  inches  of  vegetable  mold,  resting  on  a 
subsoil  of  hard  clay,  in  which  is  mixed  some 
peWes  and  sand,  mostly  of  limestone,  and, 
occaaonally,  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
are  found. 

When  the  whole  are  mixed  by  plowing, 
thev  make  a  pretty  stiff  soil,  well  supplied 
with  lime,  sulphur,  and  iron,  and  yield 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  or  cotn.  Most  of  the 
Island  is  nearly  level,  or  having  a  gentle 
slope,  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water. 

Where  zrape  vines  are  planted,  the  ground 
ia  subsoiled  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  under- 
drained.  The  firrt  planting  of  grapes  was 
in  1842  or  '43,  when  a  few  Isabellas  were 
planted  in  gardens.  The  Catawba  was  in- 
troduced two  or  three  yean  later.  The  un- 
usual growth  of  the  vine,  and  superior  qua- 
lity of  fruit,  attracted  the  attention  of 
persdns  acquainted  with  their  culture,  and 
^erally  elicited  expressions  of  surprise,  and 
induced  several  persons  to  engage  in'  the 
culture  for  the  sale  of  fruit  and  wine- 
makine. 

In  the  spring  of  1S51,  the  writer  set  out 
part  of  a  field  where  com  or  wheat  had  been 


for  five  sucoesdve  years.  Tha  ground 
was  subsoiled,  and  underdrained.  Layen 
and  cuttings,  each  one  year  old,  were  used. 
In  February  18,  '52,  the  growth  was  cut 
down  to  two  and  four  inches  from  tha 
ground. 

From  one  to  four  shoots  were  allowed  to 
grow,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant 
The  side  shoots  were  picked  off  twice  m  tha 
earlv  part  of  the  season ;  in  t^  from  three 
to  five  feet  from  the  root^  after  which,  all 
were  allowed  to  grow.  Now  some  of  the 
Isabellas  have  two  shoots,  each  eighteen  feet 
lon^^  others,  four  shoots,  each  fourteen  feet 
long,  by  actual  measurement 

Some  of  the  Gatawbas  have  two,  othen 
four  shoots,  ten  feet  long  each,  of  wood  well 
ripened  nearly  to  the  ends.  No  manure  of 
any  kind  has  ever  been  put  on  this  field,  ex- 
cept some  leached  ashes  on  one  comer,  and 
that  doea  not  appear  to  have  increased  the 
growth  at  all. 

The  yield  of  fruit  has  been  uniformly 
heavy^  until  the  past  season,  when  the  vines 
were  injured  in  many  places,  by  the  severe 
winter  of  '51-'62,  and  again  by  long  con- 
tinued and  heavy  rains,  while  in  blossom. 
The  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  grown  in 
the  most  favorable  part  of  the  country.  Spe- 
cimens were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  held 
in  Cincinnati,  October,  1850,  and  the  exam- 
ining committee  unanimously  awarded  tixem 
the  nnt  premium ;  and  many  cultivaton  of 
Hamilton  county,  said  they  had  never  seen 
so  fine  ones  before. 

Mildew  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  Isabella, 
but  never  yet  on  the  Catawba.  The  rot^  so 
troublesome  in  many  places,  I  have  never 
seen  but  onoe ;  when  a  few  Isabella  vines 
were  slightly  injured  by  it 

The  training  here  is  .entirely  on  trelll% 
some  made  of  wood,  and  some  of  wire. 
That  of  wire  is  made  wus :  Bet  posts  25  feet 
apart,  bore  half-inch  holes  at  suitable  dii- 
tanoes ;  if  for  three  wires,  say  20,  40,  and 
60  inches  from  the  ground ;  or  if  for  four 
wires,  at  18,  32,  46,  and  60  inches.  Then 
draw  hi  annealed  wir%  Ko.  9^  the  whole 
length  of  the  row  of  posts^  lettug  the  end 
come  through  the  last  j^  about  four  inches, 
drive  in  a  mdf-inch  pm  of  hard  wood  from 
Uie  outside,  and  give  the  end  of  the  wire 
one  turn  round  the  pin  dose  to  the  post 
Then  from  the  other  end  draw  the  wire 
tight,  and  fasten  as  before.  The  end  posts 
should  be  set  firmly,  and  are  better  with  a 
brace  from  the  inside. 

Ko.  9,  annealed  wire,  of  good  qualify.  I 
have  bought  in  New  York,  for  four  ana  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  It  weighs  ^nst  one 
pound  per  lineal  rod.  Wire  trellis  is  put  up 
veiy  rapidly,  and  costs  less  than  half  as 
muieh  as  wood,  and  is  more  eonvenient  for 
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traliuDg  gr^ie-TiiiM  than  uiTUiing  elie  I 
have  ever  »eeD. 

It  ia  better,  also,  for  the  finit  to  grow  on 
wiiei  or  ban,  where  the  olosten  can  htug 
iiDgly,  and  haTB  the  full  benefit  of  the  ur, 
than  to  hang  altogether,  in  one  bnach,  *i 
they  do  where  a  hoop  ia  mada,  and  tiod  to  a 
■take. 

A  little  wine  has  been  made  for  the  last 
three  j'ean;  bnt  oalT  for  AxperimeDt  and 
home  DM.  Few  of  the  vines  in  the  field 
havo  borne  jet,  and  the  fniit,  brin^g  a 
good  prioe  in  mafke^  has  been  lold.  What 
has  been  made,  has  been  pronounced,  by 
good  ]udge»,  to  be  of  the  fint  qnalitj,  and 
Uat,  too,  when  made  from  young  vine^  and 
without  ezpeiienoe.  And  it  ii  believed,  that 
onr  BupNioT  Anit  will,  wiUk  piopai  manage- 
ment, make  npeiiot  wine. 


once  put  a  bushel  ui  a  basket,  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  set  the  basket  in  the 
cellar,  on  a  Barrel  of  apples.  In  Uarch,  they 
wua  sound  and  fresh,  and  in  better  condition 
than  the  nuaat  ^iplea. 

Thainfiuenoe  of  the  I«ke  has  a  matkod 
efect  on  our  vegetatioD.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  water  is  oold,  retarding  it,  and  st 
the  same  lime,  prsventiug  late  frasti.  In- 
deed, wa  never  Ikave  a  frost  in  the  spring, 
after  tender  plants  have  started.  In  sixty 
fears,  that  peaches  have  beengnwn  here,l^ 

Soaltoi  and  otheta,  it  is  not  known  that 
ay  have  ever  been  injurvd  by  a  spring, 
frott  , 

In  the  faU,  the  water  retains  the  warmth 
aoqnirad  during  the  summer,  sufficient  to  ez- 
tOM  our  seaaon  oonaidarablj  beyond  that  of 
the  main-land,  at  a  distance  from  the  lake.  | 
Wa  neVar  have  a  frost  before  the  20th  of 
October,  and  often  not  until  much  later. 
The  flnt,  this  season,  to  do  injury,  was  Nov. 
IStb,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  28  deg., 
until  which  time,  peppera  and  tomatot  were 
untouched^  A  little  white  fioat  had  been 
observed  before,  in  some  localities,  bnt  not 
■officient  to  do  injury. 

The  aevere  droutha  of  nmtmer,  are  oon- 
liderably  mitigated  by  &»  moisture  arising 
from  the  lake,  white,  at  the  tame  time,  fogs, 
■0  destruetiTe  to  the  grape  leavaa,  are  of  tare 


Ohio — a  work  to  which  we  shoold  look  with 
pride,  and  always  wltL  a  certainty  of  meeting 
with  alatistica  of  our  State,  and  ila  products, 
that  shoold  cause  ns  a  thrill  of  patriotiaDi. 
Relly'E  Isle,  ia  situated  a  fgw  miles  from  the 
toathem  shore  of  lAke  Erie,  directly  notth  cf 
Saadneky  Bay.— £A.  Bat.  Mag. 


Nov.,  1868.  Chao.  Cupnna. 

This  alyalDm  of  the  Ihiit-uiiower,  hea  been 
noticed  in  brief  aumner,  at  a  previmta  writieg, 
an4  the  happy  immunj^  enjoyed  by  the  onlti' 
vator,  from  late  aprlng,  and  early  aatnmnal 
frvata,  hia  been  already  mentioned.  I  am 
glad,  however,  (o  present  the  reader  with  a 
•tatementfrom  the  but  Agricoltoral  Report  of 


Ws  are  told  in  the  daily  p^Mis  Utat  the 
trade  in  grouad-nnte  has  becMne  one  of  very 
great  importance  in  Western  Afrioi,  the 
barbarous  tribes  there  having  taken  to  colli- 
fating  thdr  land,  instead  of  occupying  them- 
selves with  slava-hanting:    It  ia  s^d  that 


bade  has  increased  of^lste  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  amonnt  is 
still  rinng.  What,  is  the  Qround-nttt,  thus 
suddenly  risen  into  such  importaooa  as  to 
attract  the  serious  notice  of  merchants  ? 

The  plant  which  produces  it  ia  a  little 
annual,  with  obloutf  leavea  growing  in  fours, 
and  rather  large  ydlow  Paa-fiowera  rising  a 
Uttie  w^  above  the  gimmd.  Botaniala  call 
it  Ataohii  hypogtM,  The  plant  ia  one  of  a 
class  which  bary  their  pods  in  the  earth, 
when  they  ripen,  instead  of  raising  them  into 
the  frae  air.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the 
fiowar-stalk,  after  the  fiower  has  passed 
sway,  gradually  curves  downward,  and  at 
len^h  forces  its  end  perpendicularly  into  the 
soil,  along  with  the  very  Toung  pod  which  ia 
seated  there.  Having  buried  itself  tnffi- 
dsntly  deep,  the  pod  then  begins  to  swell,  and 
when  ripe,  becomes  an  oblong,  mgged,  pale 
brown  fruit,  contoinisp  about  two  seed^  as 
large  as  the  kernel  of  a  EaEcl  nut.  Such 
poos  are  common  in  collections  of  unusual 
frnita ;  the  French  call  them  FiitatAe  tk  terrt, 
in  allusion  to  their  reaemUance  to  Pistachio 
nnts. 

At  the  preeent  da^,  the  Aiacliia  is  found  in 
a  state  of  culUvatton  all  over  the  hottest 
part  of  the  tropica.  It  is,  nevertheless,  almost 
oertun  that,  like  Haize,  Tobacco,  and  Pin»- 
q)ple,  it  was  osknowu  till  the  discovery  of 
AmericsL,  and  that  every  region  in  the  old 
world  where  it  is  now  grown,  owed  it  to  Braail. 
So  thatWB  have  in  thu  plant  a  further  exam- 
ple of  the  rapidity  with  which  vegetables  will 
take  poaacasion  of  soila  when  the  climate  is 

BometJmea  the  Arachia  is  eaten  ;  but  we 
agree  with  H.  Poiteau,  who  has  lately  pub* 
luhed  an  account  of  the  plan^  in  regarding  it 
as  a  vety  indifferent  variety  of  the  nut  kind, 
whether  raw  or  roasted.  Ita  great  value  it 
eaoaed  \g  the  abondance  of  oil  which  it  con- 
tains.   OUre  oil,  largely  employed  in  dresa- 
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mg  woolen  doUn,  has  beoome  too  daar  for 
nMura&dtaiiDg  parposM.  Olive  treei  hare 
of  lale  yeaie  been  unproductiTfl^  and  are 
dieappeariog  from  some  of  tlie  Italian  states ; 
thef  are  now,  moreovei;  reported  to  be 
attaoked  by  some  kind  of  mildew,  so  that  a 
good  sobetitate  has  become  a  matter  of  first 
neeeHitj.  Such  a  substitute  has  been  found 
in  Qtound-nui  oil«  or  oil  of  Amchis.  Accord* 
log  to  Ihimaa»  it  was  a  houee  at  Maiseillee 
that  first  thought  of  importing  this  substance. 
Ei^t  or  tea  jean  ago^  four  or  five  kilos 
wece  unported  by  way  of  experiment ;  and 
so  gieat  was  the  snoceas  which  attended  it, 
that  in  1862  the  imports  into  France  amount- 
ed to  the  enormous  quantity  of  seventy  mil- 
lion kilo%  (about  70^000  tonaX  a  figura  beyond 
even  that  of  aogar. 

Wo  know  littte  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
planti  except  that  it  requires  a  temperature 
much  above  that  of  any  country  north  of 
Lyona.  According  to  Girardin  and  Dubrenil, 
it  leqniiea  a  good,  alluvial  soil,  or  even  sandy 
land  which  is  well  watered,  and  has  been 
heavily  manured.  In  the  month  of  May  it 
Is  dibUed  in  ItaeBi  so  aa  to  leave  the  plants  a 
foot  apart  in  all  dimctiona.  As  soon  as  the 
floweia  wfifrnTf  the  plants  are  earthed  up^ 
and  thk  is  continned  as  long  aa  growth  con- 
tinuea.  Whau  the  temperature  laUs  to  58^, 
the  Axaohis  oeaaos  to  grow ;  its  leaves  torn 
yellow,  and  it  may  then  be  dsuu  Each  acre 
should  yield  about  half  a  ton  of  seed.  These 
produce  from  tiiirty-four  to  sixty  per  cent, 
of  good  oily  fit  for  burning  or  for  oloth-dresa- 
ing,  but  not  eatable.  The  cdce  is  very  rich 
in  nitrogeai  and  makaa  excellent  manure ; 
but  it  is  poor  In  phoaphatea. 

We  notioe  the  phmt  l^ua  at  length,  in  the 
belief  that  it  may  prove  a  {Mofitame  crop  in 
all  our  tropical  oolonles  where  there  ia  moia-> 
tare  enough  to  suit  it.  In  Spain  and  Algiers 
it  is  found  to  rank  among  the  more  advan- 
taaeoae  obgeota  of  field  onltivatioii.— » QanU 


Bm  Fraaarvatian  of  flalada  In  Wintar. 

Tna  oonatittttee  no  mean  portion  of  the 
gardener's  art^  and  re^uiree  a  very  Just 
apprsciatkm  of  thoae  pnndplee  which  have 
a  tendea^  to  aneat  or  ward  off  decay  in  the 
▼egetaUe  worid.  To  say  that  a  good  salad 
bowl  ia  a  welcome  addition  to  the  dinner 
taUe^  at  whatever  aeascm,  is  no  new  tale ;  bo 
much  ia  it  eateemed,  that  even  ihe  most 
unfortunate  dmeptio  must  frequently  sigh 
when  he  aeea  thia  delightful  aoosasoiy  fad 
m§j  not  partake  of  it^  The  principal  salads 
that  we  have  to  cooaideor  are  aa  follows; 
Oelery,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Badjahes,  Cresses, 
etc.;  a  fow  othen  there  may  be^  but  tjiay 
claim  but  little  consideration.    I  will  endea- 


vor consecutively  to  offer  advice  to  the  unin- 
formed. 

Gklxbt. — The  larger  and  grosser  Celery  is 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  preserve,  and  the  more  liid)le  to 
|*run,»»  or  to  "bolt,"  as  practical  men  term 
it  Here,  then,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
at  least  one  portion  of  the  celery  being  late 
sown,  and  grown  quickly,  as  advised  in  my 
former  paper.  I  have  known  the  remainder 
of  plants  left  in  a  seed  bed — not  having  been 
required  at  the  **  pricking-out,'*  time — stand 
hard  winters  unhiomed ;  while  that  in  the 
bed,  or  rows,  was  nearly  destroyed  during  a 
hard  winter ;  albeit,  the  latter  was  duly  pro- 
tected. 

By  whatever  plan,  or  at  whatever  season, 
Cele^  is  grown,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  be  kept  dry  at  the  root  in  winter ;  and, 
I  miyr  add,  m  the  foliage  too,  if  possible ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  easily  accomplished 
without  too  much  expense,  or  ill-spared  la- 
bor. Those  who  suspect  wet  at  the  root, 
therefore,  had  better,  as  a  beginning,  take 
instant  means  to  cany  off  thia  water.  Drain* 
ing^  of  course,  will  at  once  occur  to  Uie  mind ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  it ;  and,  as  it  is  quite  necessary, 
some  time  in  November,  to  soil  or  earth  all 
Celery  as  deep  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep 
out  frost ;  and  such  being  practiced,  it  will 
be  found,  generally,  that  the  excavation  of 
soil  rendered  necessary,  will,  of  itself  give 
relief  to  the  superfluous  moisture.  In 
earthing-up  for  the  last  time,  our  practice  is 
to  press  the  soil  as  cloae  to  the  plants  as  pos- 
sible, as  this  not  only  keeps  out  frost  to  a 
degree,  but  prevents  slugs,  or  other  depreda- 
tors from  entering  readily ;  it  also,  of  course, 
facilitates  blanching  to  a  higher  level. 

Eveiybodv  knows  that  Celery  is  tiable  to 
be  defaced  by  the  slog,  which,  as  I  take  it, 
ia  the  greatest  pest  of  the  plant  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  applying  slacked  lime 
for  many  years  in  order  to  destroy  these 
rogues,  or  set  them  at  naught,  and  with  un« 
va^ing  success;  for  it  is  seldom  we  have 
suffered  from  their  mvage^^  although  our 
quarter  is  famed  for  them.  The  lime  is  ap* 
plied  when  the  celery  ia  about  half  grown, 
and  is  dusted  liberally  on  each  plant  But 
about  winter  matters.  Celery,  aa  to  protec- 
tion, requirea  very  similar  care  to  the  rest  of 
our  half-hardy  things,  for  so  I  must  call  it 
My  practice  is  to  cover  with  long,  loose^  and 
dry  utter,  on  the  first  severe  frost,  say  one 
in  which  the  thermometer  went  down  to  !H^. 
The  ground  is,  of  course,  frozen  hard,  and 
thia  is  necessary ;  for  if  covered  up  with  the 
design  of  entirely  keeping  out  frost,  it  would 
soon  become,  if  the  nost  waa  of  a  protracted 
character,  doubly  tender.  Covered  up  in  a 
frozen  state,  we  endeavor  to  keep  it  from 
the  fluctuationa  of  any  tmnporary  thaw,  for 
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douUless  these  do  more  hann  than  an jthing 
else.  Indeed,  these  maxims  will  he  foand 
to  m[>ly  to  almost  any  description  of  plant, 
which,  although  somewhat  tender,  is  re- 
quired to  stand  out-of-doors  altogether ;  even 
to  our  half-hardy  shmhe.  We  have  had 
Celery  heds  thus  covered  for  several  weeks, 
without  any  harm  that  we  could  peroeire. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  snow  falls  hefore 
we  can  get  our  cover  on ;  this  we  heed  not» 
hut  regard  the  snow  as  part  covering. 

LxTTUGKS.  —  These  are  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  protect  than  Celery ;  they  are  more 
tender  in  a  hlanched  state,  heing;  of  course, 
improtected  with  soiL  Pits,  or  frames,  are 
the  hest  preservators,  hut  few  can  spare 
them.  In  the  open  ground  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  plenty  of  highly-grown  Brown  or 
Bath  Cos  of  full  size  by  the  end  of  October, 
and  then  to  take  them  up  with  good  balls  of 
soil,  and  place  them  in  a  close  row  under 
the  garden  walls^  touching  the  latter.  Here 
they  may  be  covered  readily  with  plenty  of 
dxy  litter,  and  in  very  severe  weather  a  board 
may  be  nlaced  before  the  litter,  sloping  from 
the  wall,  to  throw  off  rains  and  snow. 
Another  plan  is,  to  knock  up  an  inclosure, 
anrrounded  by  slabs,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
receive  old  spare  lights,  shutten,  doors,  or 
anything  of  wood  that  will  exclude  wet ; 
here  the  Lettuces  mav  be  inserted  thickly 
together,  with  their  balls  entire,  and  covered 
at  nighty  and  in  severe  weather.  Those  who 
resort  to  such  plans  should  tie  the  Lettuces 
sliehtly  before  removing  them,  as  they  move 
sa^  and  pack  more  closely  together.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  have  been  taught  to 
avoid  elbowing  each  other,  the  bands  of  those 
wanted  to  keep  some  time  may  be  cut ;  for 
if  Uanched,  they  will,  of  course,  not  keep  so 
so  long.  Where  huge  Bath  Co$  Lettuces 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  middle  of  October, 
they  may  be  both  preserved  and  blanched  by 
inverting  a  garden  pot  over  them.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  attempt  to  preserve  Lettuces  in 
open  situations,  under  ordinary  culture,  it  is 
no  bad  plan  to  place  pea-stakes  among  them, 
tQ  sustain  mats,  whicn  may  be  thrown  over 
them  nightly  alter  the  third  week  in  October, 
or  sooner,  if  the  necessities  of  the  season  re- 

Saire  it  In  addition,  they  may,  when 
ightly  frozen,  as  the  winter  advances,  have 
litter  strewn  over  the  mats,  and  be  kept  in  a 
fh>zen  state  as  long  as  possible.  They  will 
thus  endure  some  eight  or  ten  degrees  of 
IroBt  tolerably  well,  especially  if  kefS  dry. 

And  here  another,  and,  indeed,  comple- 
mental,  procedure,  becomes  imperatively 
necessary;  and  the  question  of  thawing 
oomes  in  view.  Every  cook,  from  Soyer 
downward  —  and  there  are  many  grades— 
knows  full  well  that  Judicious  thawing  is  not 
an  off-hand  proceeding.     All  other  things 


being  eaual,  I  should  say  that  he  was  tha 
best  garaener  who  thaws  his  long  pent-up 
and  frozen  vegetables  the  slowest  ft  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  question  of 
light,  as  well  as  of  temperature.  living 
vegetables,  although  in  a  somewhat  tor^ 
state,  somehow  acquire  a  sl^ht  degree  of 
etiolation  (or  blanclung,  as  the  gardeners  term 
it),  by  being  covered  up  some  time;  and 
the  plant  becomes  impatient  of  sunlight 
Every  gardener  knows  that  in  summer  time 
it  is  not  judicious  to  expose  to  sunshine  choice 
plants  which  have  been  a  week  on  a  journey, 
closely  packed ;  and  just  so  with  v^etsUes. 
On  the  anrival  of  a  thaw,  therefore,  after 
days  —  it  may  be  weeks  —  of  confinement^ 
much  caution  must  be  observed ;  such  thina 
should  not  be  uncovered  until  fairly  thaweio, 
and  this  will  commonly  be  the  case  a 
couple  of  days  after  everything  around 
them  has  been  fadrly  influenced  by  the  altered 
condition  of  the  air ;  and  when  uneovered,  it 
must  be  by  slight  installments^  admitting 
lieht  cautiously ;  tiiis  weaning  prooess  will» 
of  necessity,  occupy  some  three  aaya. 

Ekdivb.— Here  we  have  a  dainty  subject 
to  manage  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  more  so 
even  than  the  Lettuce,  for  Endive  is  so  liable 
to  a  gangrenous  rot ;  i^  indeed,  more  suscept- 
ible of  damp^  especially  if  in  confined  foul 
air ;  henoe  it  has  been  a  practiee  with  many 
good  gardenetB  to  buiy  their  Endive  in  dry 
soil,  in  order  to  avoid  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  so  many  ways  ef 
preserving  Endive^  thst  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  sn^eet  here,  any  more  than  to  observe, 
that  those  who  have  not  pits  or  frames  to 
plant  a  winter's  stock  in,  should  provide  a 
lot  of  well-grown,  full-hetfted  plants  by  the 
middle  of  October,  taking  care  to  protect 
them  from  the  eariy  aotnnm  frosts;  these 
may  be  tied  to  blandi  in  snooession,  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  continued  protection  is  neces- 
sary. I  have  known  such  placed  in  ft  drill, 
close  to  the  foot  of  a  walL  after  the  manner 
of  Lettuce,  with  very  good  success,  and  pro- 
tected in  like  manner.  Of  course^  those  who 
can  place  quantities  in  pits  or  frames,  and 
give  them  all  the  minutias  of  free  ventilationi 
with  proper  protection  when  necessary,  may 
have  Endive  all  through  the  winter.  Them 
are,  however,  some  scMsrets  m  Endive  grow- 
ing with  our  msrket-gardeneis,  with  which  I 
must  confess  myself  not  well  acquainted  ;  tot 
I  always  find  Endive  quoted  in  our  Covent 
(harden  reports  in  the  month  of  March  and 
April ;  and  this  is  what  not  one  gardener  in 
a  score  can  boast  of ;  and  what  is  it  that  this 
celebrated  market  cannot  boast  of  during  the 
London  seastm  f  But,  then,  the  attention  of 
suoh  men  is  of  a  highly  concentrated  char- 
acter ;  they  have  little  of  the  daily  fiddle- 
fiiddle  of  the  general  gardener  to  distraot 
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tkeir  minds,  tlie  latter  being  like  Galliyer 
among  the  Lilliputians,  tied  down  by  eveiy 
bair  of  his  head, 

Babishss.  —  Those  sown  in  the  end  of 
September  ¥rill  be  in  use  all  the  winter,  if 
protected ;  and  little  of  this  they  need.  Noth* 
ing  more  is  necessary  than  a  straw  covering, 
as  alluded  to  in  spring  crops.  These  things 
may  be  drawn  yoimg  all  the  winter,  bat  few 
eare  to  eat  them  after  November,  for,  althoi^h 
delicate-looking,  they  are  tough.  Those  who 
have  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  ftame  or 
greenhouse  near  the  light,  might  sow  a  few 
in  boxes,  and  introduce  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November ;  they  would,  doubtless, 
be  much  more  tender. 

CiBKfflntB. — Of  these,  the  old  American 
or  broad  Cress,  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
perfectly  hard.  The  Curled  is  the  finer 
flavored  by  far,  as  I  think ;  and,  indeed,  the 
best  Cress  in  tiie  country,  but  it  is  slightly 
tender ;  sown  on  an  elevated  bed,  in  a  warm 
situation,  in  the  end  of  August,  fine  leaves 
may  be  picked  through  the  whole  winter. 
This  must  be  protected,  and  being  impatient 
of  pressure,  the  covering  should  not  be  on  it 
A  little  fiiuDQework  mav  be  placed  over  the 
bed,  and  mats  stretched  over  it.  In  addition 
to  the  mats,  a  covering  of  litter  should  be 
added  in  severe  weather. 

I  may  now  add,  that  many  other  modes  of 
securing  winter  salads  may  be  found  among 
gardeners,  many  of  them  excellent,  so  that 
I  by  no  means  would  have  our  readers  confine 
themeelvea  to  the  modes  herein  laid  down,  for 
I  do  not  pretend  to  a  monopolv  of  ideas  on 
this  subject;  my  denre  is  rather  to  direct 
attention  to  principles. 

K  Ebbihotoh, 


i»  • 


Hm  OdtlfafisB  of  XJQwrloa. 


RB.  J. 


That  the  spirit  of  agricnltiiral  improve- 
ment is  folly  awake  in  ttiis  countay  there  is 
no  doubly  and  its  progress  has  been  far  more 
lapid  within  the  last  ten  yean  than  in  any 
preceding  period.  Excited  by  the  laudable 
example,  of  the  Old  World,  new  Agricultural 
Societies  have  annually  started  up  in  nu- 
merous sections  of  the  union,  and  encour- 
agement has  been  held  out  by  these  patriotic 
associations,  which  have  been  headed,  for 
the  most  pert^  by  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  moi,  endowed  with  a  real  know- 
ledge of  rural  alEun,  whose  attention  has 
generally  been  directed  to  otfeets  of  praeti- 
eal  utili^.  Prudently  avoiding  all  uncertain 
or  fimciful  theories,  and  adhering  to  such 
only  at  have  been  confirmed  by  the  sanction 


of  actual  experience,  their  endeavors  have 
been  attended  with  signal  success,  and  such 
a  forcible  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  coimtrv,  as  the  rude 
voice  of  prejudice  itself  will  be  unable  to 
confound,  x  et,  if  a  more  enterprising  spirit 
prevailed  in  our  husbandry.  In  augmenting 
the  number  and  the  value  of  useful  produc- 
tions,  we  would  no  longer  allow  one  system 
of  industiy  to  be  promoted  at  the  expense 
of  another ;  and  the  ties  of  interest^  which 
bind  the  extremities  of  our  countrr,  would 
thereby  be  cemented  in  indissoluble  union. 
And  how  can  these  ties  be  more  effectually 
strengthened  than  by  the  cultivation  of 
Liquorice  in  the  Southern  States;  Madder  in 
the  Western,  and  Venetian  Sumach  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  ?  lange  quanti- 
ties of  each  of  these  substances  are  annusdly 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  in  medicine  or 
in  tne  arts;  all  of  which,  by  judicious  enter- 
prise, could  readily  be  obtained  by  home 
production,  and  consequently  would  add 
thus  much  to  our  national  wealth.  The 
amount  of  lic^uorice  annually  imported  into 
this  country,  is  believed  to  exceed  $250,000, 
and  the  demand  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  our  population,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  manufactures,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied uses  which  thev  have  called  forth. 

Paper  has  recently  been  manufactured  in 
France  from  liquorice-root»  which  is  stated 
to  be  very  white,  and  does  not  reqidre  any 
size  in  its  preparation,  while  it  can  be  man- 
ufactured at  a  price  much  lower  than  that 
made  from  rags.  If  this  statement  be  true, 
the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
and  is  highly  worthy  of  trial  l^  the  planters 
of  the  South. 

The  cultivation  of  Common  Liquorice, 
{Qlycyrrhiza  glabra^^  earl^  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  colonists  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina, and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  soil  and 
dimate  were  favorable  to  its  growth ;  bnt^ 
owing  to  the  numerous  other  branches  of 
industry,  and  an  insufficient  demand  for  this 
root^  its  culture  never  was  much  encour- 
aged. 

This  plant  is  a  tender  perennial,  with 
roots  extending  very  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  creeping  to  a  oonsiderable  distance. 
When  full  grown,  they  are  as  thick  as  the 
thumbs  round,  slender,  fiexible,  and  Air- 
nished  with  a  few  scattered  rootiets ;  of  a 
yellowish  color  externally,  sucoolent  and 
filvous  within.  From  uie  root  proceed 
three  or  four  erect,  herbaceous^  pale  green 
stems,  four  feet  and  upward  in  height,  gar- 
nished by  altenate,  pinnated  leavea,  having 
yellowish  green  leaflets,  clammy  on  their 
under  sides.  The  flowers  are  small,  papilio- 
naceous, of  a  bluish  or  purplish  color^  and 
are  succeeded  by  oblong,  smooth,  compressed. 
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pointed,  aad  one-celled  l^punes,  containing 
two  or  three  small  kidnej-shaped  seeds. 

The  soil  shonld  consist  of  a  moist,  loose, 
sandy  loam,  or  the  black  mold  of  the  alla- 
Tial  or  bottom  lands,  situated  near  oar  soath- 
em  lakes  and  streams.  In  short,  the  fresher, 
sewer,  and  richer  the  ground,  the  better  for 
the  plantation ;  and  if  not  snfficientljr  rich, 
it  should  be  made  so  by  adding  a  due  quan- 
tity of  rotten  stable  dung,  mixed  with  plas- 
ter or  cfasrcoal,  and  wood-ashes  or  lime.  In 
order  to  rot  it  the  more,  till  deprired  of  its 
fermentatiye  heat,  which  would  oUierwise 
injure  the  runnexs  or  sets.  The  ground 
should  be  subsoUed  or  trenched  three^  or 
four  feet  deep,  and,  if  sufficiently  rich^ 
thrown  into  tlu«e  and  a  half  foot  beds,  in- 
cluding the  alleys,  in  the  centers  of  which 
the  sets  are  to  be  planted  early  in  March,  at 
intenrall  of  eighteen  inches  apart;  but  if 
the  ground  is  not  sufficiently  rich,  trenches 
must  be  dug  throughout  the  field,  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart^  iiom  center  to  center,  wide 
enough,  at  least,  for  a  man  conveniently  to 
work  in,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  When 
one  treneh  is  dug,  it  must  be  filled  with  the 
earth  from  the  next,  well  incorporated  with 
the  dung  or  compost,  and  alleys  made  seven 
or  eisht  inches  deep,  midway  between  the 
trenches,  the  earth  being  spread  over  them, 
so  es  to  form  raised  Ms  throughout  the 
plantation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  runners,  or  sets,  are 
to   be  provide,  which    connst   of  those 

ruts  that  proceed  from  the  thick  ends  of 
roots^  or  crowns,  of  the  plants,  usually 
lying  about  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  are  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  These 
small  nmning  roots  are  to  be  out  into  five  or 
six-inch  pieces^  with  two  or  three  eyes,  or 
joints  to  each  piece.  Another  kind  of  sets  con- 
sists of  the  tops,  or  crown-buds^  which  are  cut 
from  the  liquorice-roots  at  the  time  of  har- 
vesting. When  the  sets  are  in  readiness, 
dibble  holes  along  the  centers  of  the  beds, 
eighteen  inches  expert,  and  seven  or  eight  in- 
ches deep,  into  each  of  which  thrust  a  piece 
of  root,  with  the  small  end  downward,  cov- 
ering it  entirely  with  mold.  If  crown-buds 
are  iBed,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  dibbling  the 
holes  less  deeply.  During  spring  and  sum- 
mer, all  weeds  must  be  kept  down  by  the 
hoe,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  off  the  top 
shoots  of  the  plant,  as  it  would  greatly  injure 
them.  In  ti^e  Autumn,  when  the  stems  of 
the  liquorioe  are  in  a  decaying  state,  they 
should  be  cut  down,  and  a  light  dressing  of 
rotten  dung  spread  upon  the  surface.  The 
following  spring,  say  early  in  March,  the 
ground  should  be  slightly  dug  between  the 
rows,  burying  the  last  dressing  of  dung,  care 
being  observed  not  to  cut,  or  otherwise  injure 
the  loots.     Daring  the  second  and  uird 


summers,  the  field  must  also  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  by  occadonal  hoeings. 

At  the  end  of  three  yean  after  planting, 
the  roots  will  be  fit  to  take  up.  The  proper 
season  for  this  is  from  November  till  Febru- 
ary; for  tiiey  should  neither  be  taken  up 
before  the  stalks  are  fully  decayed^  nor  de- 
ferred till  late  in  the  spring ;  otherwise  they 
would  be  apt  to  shrivel  and  diminiah  in 
weight  B^in  by  digging  at  one  end  of  the 
rows,  and  continue  on  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  take  up  all  the  roots.  When  they  an 
collected,  the  large  roots  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  small  nde-shoots,  which  most  be 
trimmed  off  and  divided  into  proper  lengths^ 
and,  with  the  crown-buds,  preserved  for 
fresh  sets.  The  former  may  be  stored  in  dry 
sand,  in  a  cellar— first  a  layerof  sets,  and  then 
a  layer  of  sand.  The  crown-bads  will  keep 
if  Ittd  in  a  heap  and  oovered  with  dtv  sand. 

The  sooner  nquorice  is  sold,  the  heavier 
it  weighs ;  and  uie  greener  it  is,  the  more 
virtue  it  contains.  It  is  sold  in  three  dis- 
tinct forms,  namely,  in  the  roots,  in  powder, 
and  in  its  inspissated  juice.  The  first  of 
these  needs  no  explanation.  The  seccmd  is 
prepared  by  cutting  the  small  toots  into 
small  pieces,  drying  them  in  an  oven  or  kfb, 
and  grinding  them  in  a  milL  The  third 
kind  is  prepared  by  pounding  the  smalier 
roots  and  nagments  with  cold  water,  for 
nearly  two  days,  after  which  tiie  pulp  is  to 
be  squeesed,  and  the  juice  boilea  down,  in 
an  iron  pot,  to  a  pitchy  consistence,  and  then 
rolled  or  stamped  into  sticks  or  cakes,  which 
are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of '  Span* 
ish  liquorice.' 

An  acre  of  ground  has  sometimes  produced 
from  4000  to  5000  pounds  of  uquorioe, 
valued  at  $400  to  $600. 

The  common  liquorioe  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  is  principally  cultiva- 
ted as  an  article  of  commerce  in  France^ 
Spain,  Italy,  Simly,  and  other  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  formerly  grown  to  a 
considerate  extent  at  Pcmteirai^  Yorkshire^ 
in  England,  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshireb 
and  Godalmin  in  Surrey ;  but  a  ^preater  part 
of  what  is  now  used  in  Ensland,  is  grown  at 
Mitcham,  Battersea,  Fulham,  and  other 
places  near  London. 

Liquorice-roots  will  keep  a  year,  if  laid  in 
sand  and  stored  in  a  cool  drf  cellar ;  and  if 
the  sets,  or  runners  and  buds,  are  cut  roaiW 
for  planting,  tied  in  bundles,  and  set  by  land- 
carnage,  they  will  keep  a  fortnight  If 
packed  in  sand,  and  sent  by  water,  they 
will  keep  sound  three  or  four  months,  espe- 
dally  the  more  hardy  buds.-— 171  &  Ag.  Jr. 

The  GifmrrUM  2qw^««nd  HtdfrnnmUmek' 

etutd,  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  onr  own 
cootinent,  and  both  contain  the  principle. 
Liquorice  may  be  worth  coltlTating  here. 

i,  A.  w. 
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Abthub  Tounq  was  quite  right  when  he 
said,  **  Of  all  the  roots  which  we  can  culti- 
vate, the  Pannep  is  the  most  valuable." 
We  are  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  Potato, 
hat  we  quite  agree  with  another  praotical 
man,  who  says,  '*  Stz-pennyworth  of  Parsnep 
seed,  well  sowed,  will  produce  more  meals 
than  four  sacks  of  Potatos ;  mnd  it  will  not 
require  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  reqairo  for 
their  growth." 

We  saw  so  heavy  a  crop  of  Panneps  taken 
tip  this  autumn — ^more  than  twenty  tons  per 
acre— and  we  found  some  of  the  produce  so 
excellent,  that  we  resolved  to  inquire  of  our 
fiiends,  among  whidi  we  number  our  books; 
and  we  now  place  the  result  beforo  our  read- 
ers, as  we  are  anxious  that  all  of  them  should 
{TOW  a  large  breadth  next  ye«r,  and  try  their 
^alue  in  all  the  modes  and  for  all  the  uses 
re  are  about  to  recapitulate. 

They  aie  produced  finer  and  sweeter  in  a 
>Bmpenite  climate,  such  as  that  of  Bngland, 
lian  they  are  in  warmer  r^ons;  and  we 
tnd,  for  they  are  no  food  of  modem  acquire- 
ment, that  the  Bmperor  Tiberius  was  aware 
of  this,  for  he  was  solicitous  of  having  his 
Parsnepe  annually  from  Gelb^  a  Gennan 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  {PKny  xix. 
By,  They  were  boiled,  the  stringy  centers 
removed,  and  the  outer  or  more  pulpy  por- 
tion served  up  with  wine-sauce,  sweetened 
with  honey. 

Modem  housewives  have  found  out  many 
modes  of  preparing  this  root  for  table^  and  it 
has  even  been  converted  into  bread.  **  There 
is  a  good  and  pleasant  food,  or  bread,  made 
of  the  roots  of  Panneps,  as  my  friend,  Mr. 
Piat^  hath  set  forth  in  his  book  of  experi- 
ments, which  I  have  made  no  trial  oi^"  quoth 
old  GtetARDE ;  but  then  adds  this  sturdy  old 
stickler  for  wheaten  manohets,  '*nor  mean  to 
do !"  Whether  our  readers  will  be  equally 
prejudiced,  we  must  leave  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion; but  we  can  assure  them  that  in 
many  parts  of  America  the  pulp  of  Parsneps 
is  mixed  with  Maize  floor  in  the  making  of 
bread. 

Every  one  knows  the  usual  mode  of  boil- 
ing and  serving  up  this  root,  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  it  is  improved  by  beins 
mashed  like  the  Tumep,  and  that  cold 
boiled  Parsneps  are  excellent  when  sliced 
and  fried. 

Sveiy  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Pars- 
neps contain  fh>m  90  to  100  pounds  of  sugar; 
and  it  is  this  which  renders  them  not  only 
such  excellent  food  for  all  our  farming  ani- 
mals, but  also  such  an  excellent  ingredient 
for  making  home-made  wine.  Those  who 
have  tasted  good  specimens  of  this  liquor, 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  it  the  best- 


flavored  of  all  the  British  wines.  That 
which  we  tasted  was  made  according  to  tiie 
following  recipe : 

Three  pounds  of  Parsneps,  scraped  dean, 
and  cut  in  thin  slices,  boiled  in  one  gallon  of 
water  until  quite  tender;  strain  the  liauor 
from  them,  and  then  rab  them  througti  a 
sieve.  Mix  the  pulp  with  the  liquor,  and 
to  every  gallon  add  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar.  Boil  for  three-quarters-of-an-honr, 
and,  when  nearly  cold,  hasten  fermentation 
by  putting  in  a  yeasted  toast  Let  it  remain 
for  ten  days;  take  off  the  yeasty  put  the 
liquor  into  the  cask,  and  as  it  works  over, 
continue  filling  it  up  with  sugar  and  water. 
When  done  fermentmg,  bung  down  the  cask, 
and  keep  it  for  a  year  b^ore  botUing.  The 
Parsneps  should  be  used  fresh  from  the 
ground,  and  the  water  should  boil  before  the 
slices  are  put  into  iU 

We  have  also  seen  directions  for  making 
Parsnep  marmalade,  and  Parsnep  beer,  but 
we  cannot  at  present  refer  to  this  household 
lore ;  but  we  can  attest  that  pieces  of  Pars- 
nep, boiled  until  tender,  and  then  put  into 
ginger  simp,  have  been  accepted  as  very 
superior  **  preserved  ginger." 

In  making  hnad  with  Parsneps^  we  are 
informed  that  the  proportion  should  be  one 
pound  of  grated  Parsneps  to  two  pounds  of 
flour.  JhmpHngi  may  oe  made  hy  adding 
one  pound  of  flour  to  two  pounds  of  grated 
Parsneps;  and  a  flavor  may  be  given  with 
anything,  such  as  ctnnamiHi  or  lemon-peel. 

The  relative  fottening  and  nutritious 
powers  of  Parsneps  and  Potatos  are  shown 
by  the  following  table ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  in  practice,  Parsneps  are  found  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  other  root  for  feeding 
stock.  Inevery  100  parts  of  each  are  found 
the  following  oonstitaentB : 


Winter 19JP  ..      76.S 

8tal«h  tad  fiber SjS  19.0 

Gmi*...... ..... ■••.  SJl  ..       e.81  -^  t.A    .    - 

taflw. &ft  5,,|lWtoiiliis. 

Albniiiea...... 21  1.4    WMttpfO&Oit^. 

Lastly,  but  most  importantly,  arises  the 
query  —What  is  the  bwt  mode  of  culture  ? 
The  usual  routine  is  found  in  our  works  on 
practical  gardening  and  fimning,  but,  know- 
mg  how  largely  they  cultivate  the  Paisnet), 
and  how  excellently  they  succeed  in  its  cul- 
ture in  the  Channel  Islands,  we  wrote  for 
information  to  our  valued  correspondent, 
Mr.  0.  Saunders,  of  the  Cassarean  Aunery, 
Jersey ;  and  this  Is  his  reply  : 

This  useful  vegetable  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  Channel  Tslands,  both  for  culinary  pur- 
poses and  for  feeding  cattle ;  and  its  tmly 
nourishing  and  fattening  qualities,  fVom  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  the  root  con- 
tains, cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  all  cultivators  of  farming 
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aUetment^  or  garden  groundy  as  there  ia  so 
TQgetaUe  with  which  I  am  acquainted  which 
can  be  tamed  to  better  acoonnt,  or  made  to 
remunerate  the  farmer  or  cottage  gardener 
better  for  hie  labor. 

The  variety  generally  grown,  and  most 
approved  of  in  the  Islands,  is  the  Ghienisey 
Parsnep.  It  is  a  broad,  hollow-crowned  sort, 
the  root  measuring  from  l^i  to  4  inches  in 
diameter  across  the  top,  and  tapering  rapidly 
away  to  the  end,  which  is  as  small  as  whip- 
ooid,  and  often  18  to  24  inches  long,  or  from 
the  crown  to  the  extreme  end  2^  to  3  feet 
long.  The  crops  vary  6om  8)^  to  5  cwt  per 
perch  of  twenty-two  feet  square,  or  16  to  20 
tons  per  acre,  depending  upon  seasons.  This 
season  the  crop  has  been  under  the  usual 
average,  as  I  find  by  the  returns  made  by  the 
exhibitors  at  the  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 
350  pounds  per  perch  is  the  average  produce. 

Different  modes  of  cultivation  are  resorted 
to  by  different  individuals — some  preferring 
to  sow  them  on  the  broadcast  principle, 
while  others — and  I  think  judiciously  — 
preferring  to  drill  them,  which  is  jpreferable, 
as,  when  carefully  followed  out^  it  presents 
so  many  conveniences  in  the  after-manage- 
ment of  the  crop,  as  regards  hoeing,  and 
keeping  the  crop  clean,  and  also  in  equalis- 
ing the  space  to  each  indiTidual  plant  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the  leaves^  and  conse- 
quent swelling  of  the  root,  and  increase  of 
produce. 

Without  rambling;  about  as  to  the  different 
means  which  the  mventive  genius  of  man 
has  directed  him  to  apply  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  useful  esculent^  I  have 
seen  the  best  results  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  vis.,  selecting  a  piece  of  land 
where  the  soil  is  deep  —  if  lignt  and  sandy 
it  is  none  the  worse  lor  it«— and  carting  six 
tons  of  well-rotted  manure  on  it,  per  tfergee, 
or  four-ninths  of  an  acre  —  that  is,  forty 
perches  of  the  measurement  before  specified 
•—and  plowing  or  trenchine  the  land  two 
feet  deep  in  the  month  of  February,  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  as  rough  as  possible,  that  the 
son,  air,  and  frost  may  act  upon  it,  so  as  to 
render  it  sweet  and  friable  previously  to 
sowing  the  seed  in  March,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  ApriL  (This  is  more  particularly 
necessary  on  stiff  land  than  where  it  is  lighter, 
or  more  sandy  and  open.)  The  longer  the 
land  lays  exposed  in  this  manner  the  better ; 
but  in  these  islands,  where  a  large  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  catUe  is  kepf^  and  the 
rearing  of  cows  and  heifers  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  profitable  items  in  the  farmer's 
returns,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the 
grass  grow  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  feed 
them,  should  the  ground  broken  for  the  pur- 
pose have  laid  to  grass,  which  is  generally 
ihecasei 

In  the  aonth  of  March  the  ground  is 


leveled  down,  either  with  the  spade  or  heayy 
harrow,  and  tiie  seed  sown  in  drills  at  fifteen 
inches  apart  I  once  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  seeing  a  piece  of  land  which  an  experi« 
mental  friend  had  divided  in  two  equal  parts^ 
one-half  of  which  he  had  sown  in  rows  at 
twenty  inches  apart,  and  the  other  half  at 
ten  inches.  In  Uie  latter  hidf  the  produce 
was  one  miarter  greater  than  where  the  rows 
were  at  double  the  width,  the  individual 
plants,  in  both  cases,  being  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  and  I  have 
since  adopted,  and  recommend,  the  fifteen- 
inch  distance^  hoeing  the  plants  at  the  same 
distance  in  the  rows,  which  has  proved  more 
advantageous  than  either,  producing  heavier 
crops,  and  tiie  plants  being  sufficiently  near 
to  each  other  to  cover,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ground,  preventing  the  weeds  from  grow- 
ing, and  saving  a  portion  of  the  \9b0T  in 
after-hoeing  to  keep  the  crop  clean,  beside 
allowing  sufficient  standing  room  for  dig- 
ging the  roots  out  (which  is  generally  done 
in  November  and  December,  as  they  are 
required),  without  damaging  the  crowns^ 
which  causes  them  to  roC  ir  they  are  kept 
any  time  i^ter  digging,  should  it  be  fouiii 
inconvenient  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
ground.  Should  such  be  the  case,  I  recom- 
mend them  to  be  stacked  in  round  heaps  in 
the  open  air,  covering  with  a  littie  straw  to 
keep  off  the  wet,  as  the  influence  of  air  and 
fi:ost  tends  to  render  the  roots  sweeter  and 
more  palatable  to  the  cattie. 

In  feeding,  they  are  generally  given  in 
projportions  of  one-third  with  other  roots 
and  hay,  to  milch  cows,  by  night,  which  are 
turned  out  to  grass  by  day,  and  do  not,  in 
such  quantity,  influence  the  flavor  of  the 
milk  and  butter  in  the  least,  while  they 
fatten  the  animals,  and  tend  much  to  im- 
prove their  appearance.  To  heifers  imd 
calves  they  are  given  in  much  lai;^r  pro- 
portions ;  and  they  are  also  given,  with  great 
advanta^  where  economy  is  studied  in 
the  feedmg  of  horses  which  are  not  required 
for  fast  work,  and  where  it  is  thought  desir- 
able to  keep  them  fat  and  well-looking.  I 
think  they  are  very  healthy  food  for  all 
animals,  and  their  fattening  qualities  are  re- 
markable. I  have  known  swine  to  fatten 
more  rapidly  on  raw  parsneps  than  on  bar- 
lev-meal  and  boiled  potatos,  and  the  flesh, 
when  the  animals  were  killed  and  cut  up^ 
most  healthy  and  fine ;  and  there  are  some 
old  horses  (from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old), 
which  daily  pass  our  gates,  sometimes  in 
carriages,  and  sometimes  in  heavier  vehicles, 
well  loaded,  which  have  for  many  years  been 
fed  on  these  roots  and  hay  during  winter, 
and  grass  and  hay  during  summer,  which 
look  remarkably  well  and  healthy,  deter- 
mining in  my  mind  the  fact,  that  where 
extnordinaiy  exertion  is  not  required  from 
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bones,  the  Pimiep  is  a  most  wlioleaome  and 
healthy  Tegetahle  to  feed  them  with,  lar 
preferable  to  white  Bel^an  Ganota,  inaamnch. 
as  they  are  sweeter,  more  natritive,  moMre 
eaailj  digested,  and,  oonaeqaently,  proNdacisg 
leas  perspiration  and  oonaeqaent  exhaustion. 
I  would  not  wish  to  mislead  the  readeis  of 
jour  valoaUe  periodical,  by  allowing  them 
to  Buppoee  that  they  are  preferable  to  all 
other  food,  under  all  circomstanoes ;  bat  I 
do  aigae  that  there  are  circomstanoea  where 
mnch  of  the  expense  of  keeping  a  horse 
may  be  saved,  and  the  animal  kept  in  equally 
healthy  and  good  condition  by  feedins  it  on 
tius  vegetable,  cat  in  slices^  and  mixed  with 
hran,  with  hay,  inatead  of  the  more  oraal  and 
expendTe  food,  Oats  or  Beans. — CoL  Oard, 
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Bsfolar  lUlaeias. 
A  eonespondent  of  the  Journal  of  Agiicol- 
tare,  toaehes  off  some  of  the  Hoiticaltarai  fol- 
lies of  the  day  so  adroitly,  that  they  are  re- 
peated»  for  the  amusement  and  instmetion  of 
the  reader. — Sd»,  Bai,  M«$r. 

It  has  often  astonished  me,  to  find  that 
any  scheme,  or  receipt,  once  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  print,  generally  makes  the  roand  of 
all  the  pnbUo  papersi  without  any  further 
inquiry  as  to  either  its  probability  or  practi- 
cability, and  is  acted  upon  by  thousands, 
who  know  no  better,  but  merely  "  take  the 
papers."    A  few  examples  I  will  mention: 

when  on  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend,  who 
rerides  on  Long  IslancL  I  went  into  his  orch- 
ard, and  to  my  astonishment  saw  that  all  his 
plum  trees  were  swathed  and  bandaged 
around  the  stems  with  cotton  batting — ^look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  so  many  old  dow- 
agers, suffexing  with  aore  throats,  or  stiff 
nedSi  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  my  friend 
''took  the  papers,"  and,  likewise,  took  every 
thing  that  appeared  therein,  as  "  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
He  had  read  an  invaluable  receipt  for  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  and  the 
aforesaid  cotton  bandaee  "was  to  prevent  any 
and  every  curculio  in  we  neighborhood,  from 
■Mending  the  trunk  of  the  plum  tree,  when 
they  should  emerse,  in  the  spring  from  the 
earth,  where  they  had  spent  a  very  quiet  and 
comfortable  winter,  in  the  chrysslia  stete ! " 
Now,  as  the  above-mentioned  curculio  can 
fiy  from  any  level  surface,  as  well  as  most 
of  ihe  coleoptene,  (beetle  tribe,)  as  I  have 
oftentimes  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  these 
bandagea  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  wise 
men  of  Gotham,  who  surrounded  a  crow  in 
a  field,  hoping  to  catoh  it  Both  €h>thamite8 
and  receipt-xnaker,  forgetting  in  their  theo- 
retic zeal,  that  crow  and  insect  possess  at 
least  one  pair  of  wings,  and  moreover  know 
how  to  use  them.  Much  chsgrined  at  the 
Gulure  of  this  invaluable  recipe  to  catch  euiw 


cuUoe^  my  friend  said  with  warmth,  "It  does 
catch  insects  anyhow,  and  I  can  prove  it ; " 
so  he  did,  for  upon  examining  the  cotton,  we 
found  it  Ml  of  the  larve  of  the  coccinella, 
(lady-lurd,)  an  insect  which  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  the  gardener  or  fruit-grower  pos- 
sesses, as  its  whole  life,  both  larvai  and  per- 
fect state,  is  devoted  to  doTOuring  the  apnis, 
(plant-louse,)  which  is  so  destructive  in  our 
orchards  and  gardens.  Thus  the  buiefacior 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree^  to 
extemkinato  noxious  insects,  the  larv»  pos- 
sessing no  wings,  and  at  the  same  tame  no- 
thing was  done  to  prevent  the  curculio  from 
flying  into  the  head  of  the  tree,  where  the 
firuit  was  forming.  Although  I  reasoned 
with  him,  he  still  persisted  in  keeping  up  the 
hospital  appearance  of  his  orchard,  for,  as  he 
told  me,  with  an  incredulous  smile,  "  he  had 
read  it  in  the  papers." 

Another  asserted  that  the  papers  said,  *'  to 
prevent  the  ante  from  ascending  trees,  put  on 
tar  or  piteh ; "  and,  therefore,  his  trees  were 
all  girdled  with  an  extremely  ornamental 
ring  of  sticky  material,  which  had  the  pecu* 
liar  property  of  damaging  all  white  panta- 
loons, or  ants,  that  went  too  near  their 
trunks.  Now,  as  the  ant  only  feeds  upon 
excrementitious  matter,  ejected  from  the 
aphis,  which  is  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of 
the  insect,  from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  honey-dew,  so 
disfigures  our  vegetetion,  I  don't  see  what 
veiT  great  injuty  the  poor  ant  does  in 
making  a  conuorteble  broakfast,  on  what  la 
entirely  useless  to  us,  and  only  disfigures  the 
orcharcL 

The  papers  again  stete,  that  by  putting  a 
saucer-fiUl  of  chloroform  under  bee-hives, 
the  bees  onl  v  sink  into  a  stete  of  sweet  obli- 
vion, as  to  all  sublunary  affairs,  and  that  the 
honey  mav  then  be  extracted  from  the  hive, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  teeth  are  ex- 
tracted, by  a  fashionable  dentist,  under  the 
same  influence.  Bees  and  patients  knowing 
nothing  about  their  loss  until  upon  awaken- 
ing, an  awful  gap  in  both  hive  and  mouth, 
assures  the  sufferers  that  all  is  over,  and 
they  none  the  wiser  as  to  how  it  happened* 
Now,  the  theory  is  good,  and  it  might  do 
very  well,  if  we  knew  how  to  administer  the 
opiate  in  merelv  sufficient  quantities  to  pro- 
duce happy  oblivion ;  but  as  bees  are  apt  to 
be  very  soon  intoxicated,  if  an  over-dose  is 
given,  instead  of  being  put  to  sleep  for  the 
operation  only,  they  would  veiv  ukely  be 
put  to  sleep  forever;  and  until  we  know 
exactly  how  much  to  administer,  and  how 
long  it  is  to  be  administered,  if  we  love  our 
bees  better  than  honey,  we  had  better  let 
chloroform  alone.  By  the  way,  chloroform 
is  very  useful  for  killing  insects  for  the  study 
of  natifral  history,  or  for  cabinets.  My  plan 
is  to  take  a  small  wooden  pillobox,  drop  a  few 
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drops  of  chlorofonn  on  tbe  bottom,  where  it 
18  quickly  absorbed,  put  in  the  victim,  place 
the  lid  on  tight,  and  in  a  few  minutesi  the 
beetle,  caterpillar,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  sure 
to  die  happy;  and  what  is  of  more  oonse- 

Suenoe  to  the  naturalist^  in  good  shape,  and 
oes  not  soifer  the  tortures  reoommended  by 
some  old  works  on  the  preserration,  etc.,  of 
entomological  specimens;  "such  as  sticking 
a  pin  through  the  thorax  of  the  insect^  put- 
ting a  piece  of  card  on,  likewise,  as  a  ssfe- 
euard,  and  then  heating  the  end  of  the  pin 
m  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  untQ  the  poor  suf- 
ferer expires  In  agony.'' 

Another  mnd  recipe,  has  also  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  which  is  to  produce 
either  a  oheny  without  stone,  or  apple  with- 
out seed — I  forget  which.  We  must  take 
the  young  tree,  split  it,  take  out  the  pith,  re- 
unite the  disseyered  trunk,  and  lo  t  our  woik 
is  accomplished ;  for,  if  (?)  the  tree  lires,  it 
will  surely  produce  a  fruit  without  seed. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  way  that  some  old 
works  recommend  to  make  byblodm,  or  two- 
colored  striped  tulips ;  a  red  and  a  white  tu- 
lip nx>t  must  each  be  split  exactly  in  two 
pieces ;  the  half  of  the  red  must  be  fastened 
and  tied  to  the  half  of  the  white,  and  if  a 
red  and  a  white  tulip  is  not  produced,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  operator. 

I  have  also  seen,  in  the  papers^  the  cele- 
brated curculio  trap,  viz :  a  wide-necked  and 
wide-mouthed  bo&e,  half  filled  with  mo- 
lasses and  water,  and  highly  recommended 
by  said  papers.  Good !  and  so  it  would  be, 
if  curculios  were  bent  up6n  suicide,  and 
loved  switM;  but  unhappily,  for  firuit-grow- 
en,  the  curculio  is  not  so  desperately  bent 
on  self-destruction,  and  does  not  lore 
•witchel  as  well  as  die  celebrated  Duke  of 
Clarence  did  Malmsbury  wine.  I  will  admit, 
howevei^  that  the  bottle  of  molasses  does 
some  good,  even  if  it  does  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses required,  of  becoming  a  sepulchre  for 
all  molasses-loving  curculios ;  as,  on  exam- 
ining the  contents  of  a  switchel-bottle,  hung 
up  in  the  orchard  of  a  neighbor,  I  found 
about  seventy  black  hornets,  that  eat  the 
over-rii)e  plums,  and  peaches,  several  wasps, 
one  uncomfortable  locust  borer,  {Lapeida  Bi- 
vittata,)  that  had,  probably,  only  just  popped 
in,  when  examining  the  itemises  out  of 
mere  curiosity;  and  above  eighty  moths,  but 
of  what  species  I  could  not  determine,  as  the 
color  and  form  of  both  wings  and  body,  were 
so  disfigured  by  decay,  and  molasses,  as  to 
be — as  the  papers  say  of  bodies  found  fioat- 
ing  in  the  Mew  York  docks — j^rfectly  unre- 
cognisable by  their  nearest  fhends.  How- 
ever, I  thought  by  certain  marks,  that  some 
of  the  victims  were  the  perfect  moth  of  the 
out-worm,  so  destructive  to  young  plants. 
Many  persons,  thus  seeing  the  bottle  well 
filled  with  iDseeta,  and  not  examining  tiia 


contents,  would  take  it  for  granted  that 
many  of  the  much-dreaded,  and  little- 
known,  curculio,  were  among  the  number, 
and  would  tell  of  the  successful  experiment, 
to  their  neiehborB,  who  would  also  go  and  do 
likewise.  1  say,  little-known  curculio,  as 
many  people  who  talk  so  learnedly  about, 
have  merely  a  speaking,  and  not  a  personal 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  little  depredator ;  for 
when  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  best  plan 
of  destroying  it,  some  wise  Jerseyman  sent 
two  lazse  bottles  full  of  May-bugB^  as  speci- 
mens or  his  prowess  in  the  curculio  exter- 
minating line.  Even  in  our  last  week's  vil- 
lage paper,  I  saw  an  article  copied  from  the 
Mabe  Farmer,  in  which  the  Crown  Imperial, 
(FVittiOaria,)  is  recommended  to  be  grown 
instead  of  the  potato.  Now,  this  may  all  do 
very  well  for  those  persons  whose  delicate 
olfiustory  nerves  delight  in  the  peculiar  fra- 
grance emitted  by  a  eertain  little  black  and 
white  animal,  (JfapAdsf  Afneriama^)  very 
destructive  to  domestic  poultry,  and  beforo 
whom,  even  the  stately  snanghai  may,  with 
cause,  tremble  in  his  feathered  hose ;  bnt» 
for  my  own  part,  the  perfhmes  of  one  un- 
covered and  uncooked  root  of  the  Crown 
Imperial,  in  my  study,  is  enough  to  drive  all 
study  out  of  my  head,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day;  perhaps,  however,  the  cooking  process 
may  render  it  not  only  palatable,  but  even 
delicbus,  but  I  doubt,  very  much,  of  its  ca- 
pabilities as  a  field-crop.  I  think  now,  I 
have  pointed  out  enough  popular  fallaciei^ 
oopiea  into  the  different  journals,  without 
consideration,  for  the  present,  although  I 
might  proceed,  almost  ad  infimtum.'^C.  wd 


BsBriMs  ef  Oeoissieal  twiyB. 
Three  years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  made  a  small  appropriation  for  a 
Geological  survey  of  that  State.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  first  vear  developed  the 
existence  of  copper  and  gold  ores,  draw  to 
them  the  attention  of  o^itslists,  and  have 
alroady  incroased  the  rovenues  of  the  State 
to  five  times  the  cottt  of  the  whole  survey. 
In  the  second  year,  seams  of  the  purest 
bituminous  coal,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness,  extending  through  a  region  of 
some  forty-five  square  miles,  nwarded  thefar 
investigations.  It  is  estimated  that  every 
thousand  acres  of  these  seams  will  yield 
thirty  millions  of  tons  of  bituminous  ooal  of 
the  best  quality. 


Dr.  nsona  m  Waldhbh,  om  of  the  bm*  AMIb- 
mlflhMl  NttonUtte  of  Xarop«.  «w  nrntHj  SQf  ^""IS 
taor  Mkl  dJnetor  «f  th«  Hamm  At  MotDov,  oM 
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OedlogiMl  Sotttiy. 

Tias  topio— by  which  is  meanti  not  Fos- 
■il  BoUmj,  bat  tiia  relation  of  the  soil  and 
its  basis  and  stroctorey  with  existing  species 
of  plants — IB  suggestive  of  many  interesting 
inqouries,  well  worthy  of  more  systematic 
eonsidwation,  than  they  appear  to  have  hith- 
erto received.    The  geological  quality  and 
oonstmction  of  the  soil  on  which  certain 
plants  are  found,  is  important|  as  tending  to. 
develop  many  facts  of  great  practical  value 
to  the  cultljator  and  to  explain  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants.     Certain 
species  are  native  to  certain  conditions  of 
soil,  and  will  grow  in  no  other ;  and  the  soil 
and  flora  of  different  locaUties,  are  mutually 
and   oonstantiy  indicative   of  each   other. 
This  fact  has  not  yet  been  fully  illustrated, 
but  I  apprehend  it  will  be  confirmed  by  at- 
tentive investigation.    The  subject  has  been 
too  carelessly  dismissed  by  botanical  oollect- 
018.    Their  notes  on  this  pointy  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  imi>ortance  of  the  facts  involved. 
We  read  simply,  that  one  plant  is  found  "on 
rocks"— but  whether  it  be  on  sand-rock,  or 
slate-rock,  or  granite,  or  lime-rock,  is  not 
noted«    And  yet»  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
know,  whether  the  plants  observed  are  com- 
mon to  all  rocks,  or  peculiar  to  certain  de- 
scriptions.    It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
plants  of  the  limestone  will  not  grow  upon 
the  granite ;  but  is  the  assumption  confirmed 
by  experience  ?    If  true  of  some  plants,  is 
it  true  of  all  ? 

We  read,  again,  that  another  plant  is  found 
in  **  sandy  places ; "  but,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  sand,  we  are  not  informed;  and 
whether  the  plant  discovered  in  dry  quarts 
sand,  may  be  also  looked  for  in  the  moist^ 
diluvial,  mixed  wmds  of  our  river  banks,  is 
left  to  conjecture.  Another  class  of  plants 
are  gathered,  the  collector  records,  "  in  shady 
woods."  But  one  shady  wood  will  differ 
essentially  from  another  shady  wood ;  and 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether 
it  be  a  pine-wood,  or  an  oak-wood,  a  beech- 
wood,  or  a  birdh-wood;  a  high  and  dry 


wood,  or  one  that  is  low  and  damp ;  and 
yet,  these  qualities  wHl  permanently  affect 
the  minor  vegetation  of  the  several  descrip- 
tions. It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  appre- 
hended, that  the  same  plants  will  not  be 
found  in  either,  indifferently.  But  what  are 
the  Cscts  in  any  selected  case  ?  And  equally 
pertinent  to  the  general  question,  what  an 
the  exceptions  t  What  plants  are  peculiar 
to  one  condition  of  wood  and  soil  and  pod- 
tion,  and  what  are  common  to  many  or  all 
such  conditions?  There  is  much  yet  to 
learn  on  this  question— much  that  cannot  be 
found  in  the  books.  There  are  many  dmi- 
lar  descriptions^  or  indications  of  localitiei^ 
equally  brief  and  inadequate,  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  work  embracing  geographical 
botany;  such  as  '* barren  places,"  "hill- 
sides," "  rocky  slopes,"  shady  places,"  *'  dry 
soils»"  etc  eta  It  will  bo  readily  compre- 
hended, that  these  do  not  meet  the  wants  of 
science.  A  dry  soil,  may  be  calcareous^ 
sandy,  loamy,  pebbly,  deep,  shallow, — ^which 
is  it  ?  These  characteristics  of  the  soil,  will 
be  found  to  have  as  close  a  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular race  of  plants^  as  its  dryness  or  moist- 
ure. And,  I  think,  collectors  of  botanical 
specimens  should  have  a  care,  to  signify  with 
precision,  and  definiteness,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  upon  which  the  plants  they  gather,  are 
discovered.  And  not  only  of  the  superfi- 
cial soil,  but^  also,  of  the  rocky  basis,  upcm 
which  it  rests. 

Connected  with  these  observations,  and 
one  equally  important,  is  that  of  the  asaoei- 
oHons  of  plants.  Plants  seem  to  have  certiSn 
compatibilities^  independent  of  their  family 
relations.  That  is,  members  of  different 
natural  families,  by  some  evident  sympathy 
of  tastes  and  habits,  associate  together ;  or 
occupy  the  same^  or  simOarly-marked,  local- 
ities. Buch  plants  often  indicate  each 
other.  How  far  this  is  the  case,  and  how  far 
the  general  fact  is  affected  by  exceptions,  wo 
have  not  sufficient  data  to  detennine.  The 
whole  subject  needs  illustration,  by  more 
extended  and  systematic  observations.  I  sm 
aware  that  many  regard  the  soil,  and  aasoci- 
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ated  flora  of  any  g^ven  plant,  as  entirely  ac- 
cidental and  indifferent  ''That  plants," 
says  an  Engliflh  writer,  "are  generally  not 
ooDspieuous  for  their  attachment  to  putica- 
lar  soils,  is  manifest  from  the  number  which 
will  thrive  in  the  uniform  circumstances  of 
a  botanic  garden ;  where  species  which  have 
been  assembled  from  a  variety  of  situations, 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  grow  so  well, 
that  there  is  every  inducement  to  believe  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is,  with  them,  of  trifling 
importance." 

But  this  instance  does  not  precisely  meet 
the  question.  Most  plants,  when  their  vita- 
lity is  not  reduced  or  injured  by  removal,  or 
any  other  cause,  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
They  will  grow  in  most  any  medium  of 
heat  and  moisture.  Water  and  air  contain, 
in  variable,  but  often  adequate,  quantities, 
the  organic  and  elementary  food  of  plants; 
and  any  soil  that  will  hold  water,  especially 
when  charged  with  vegetable  mold,  will 
serve  to  keep  most  plants  alive,  and  enal^le 
them  to  grow  very  near  maturity.  But  will 
they  reach  that  period  in  well  developed 
vigor  ?  Will  they  perfect  their  organs,  and 
re-produce  their  kind,  when  removed  from  a 
soil  and  position  entirely  different,  or  in  any 
essential  particular,  different  from  that  to 
which  they  are  native  ?  The  writer  I  have 
quoted,  admits,  in  the  same  essay,  that 
"  some  plants  undoubtedly  have  predilections 
for  particular  soils,"  but  he  thinks,  the  in- 
stances "  are  exceptions  to  the  mass  of  vege- 
tation." I  have  too  high  an  estimate  of 
nature's  regard  to  system  and  consistency,  to 
think  so.  I  think  there  is  design  and  mean- 
ing in  all  her  proceedings;  and  when  she 
plants,  uniformly,  one  species  on  quarts  sand, 
another  one  on  limestone  rock,  and  another  on 
day ;  one  on  the  dry  hill-top,  and  another 
in  the  damp  ravine, — ^I  think  we  shall  find, 
if  we  pursue  it,  that  her  method  has  wisdom 
in  it ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  successfully 
violated,  or  disregarded.  We  do  not  yet 
fully  understand  this  matter. 

The  question  is,  not  how  far  nature's 
order  may  be  violated  with  safety;  how 
great  a  departure  from  its  normal  conditions^ 
a  plant  will  endure,  and  live ;  but,  what  is 
nature's  arrangement?  What  are  the  na- 
tural expectations  of  the  plant  ?    What  pro* 


vision  does  it  find  prepared  for  it,  when  it 
springs  in  its  native  bed,  from  the  caieful 
hand  of  its  Creator  ?  In  the  vegetation  of 
the  globe,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
distribution,  and  adaptation.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  to  suppose  the  existing  loca- 
tion of  species,  the  result  of  a  broadcasl^ 
indiscriminate  dhpeision.  .The  more  the 
works  of  nature  are  studied  and  understood, 
the  more  clearly  does  it  appear,  that  she 
does  nothing  in  vain— takes  no  false  stepsL 
Varieties  may  be  accidental,  or  artificial; 
species  are  permanent,  and  must  have  a  mii- 
form  relation  to  some  particularity,  some 
constant  characteristic  in  the  loodity  in 
which  they  are  originally  found.  Let  us 
try  and  discover  the  law  by  which  this  rela- 
tion is  controlled,  by  a  more  careful  atten* 
tion  to  the  nature,  and  composition,  and  paiw 
ticularly,  the  geological  basis,  of  the  different 
soils,  to  which  our  native  plants  are  indi* 
genous.  J.  w.  w. 


t  i^^i^  »■ 


Vets  BoCaaisM. 

I  SHALL  publish  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  the  attention 
of  Botanists,  such  occasional  notes  fn»n  my 
herbarium,  as  seem  to  illustrate  the  specific 
characters  of  our  native  Flora.  Similar  notes 
from  the  memoranda  of  our  botanical  corres- 
pondents, would  contribute  to  the  usefulness 
of  our  Magazine,  and  are  generally  solicited. 
The  selection  is  given  without  any  attempt 
at  order. 

1.  Agrimonia  jparv\/hra,  AiL  The  speci- 
men differs  from  most  others,  and  fiom  the 
descriptions,  in  having  the  bracts  constantiy 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  They  are  about 
as  long  as  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  ffok 
Ohio. 

2.  Crot<darxa  sagiUdis,  L.  The  specimen 
is  destitute  of  stipules.  As  the  plant  has 
usually  these  appendages  quite  large,  the  in- 
stance is  anomalous.    Bab.  Ohio. 

8.  Eeuchera  vHtoBo,  KcK  The  leaves  are 
villous,  upon  both  surfaces.  Hairs  on  upper 
surface,  decided  and  appressed.  All  our 
described  species  have  the  upper  surface  of 
leaves  glabrous,  except  JE  hispida,  Ptirsft. 
which  in  compensation,  has  the  under  sur- 
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f^oe   noooth.     The  specimen  ia  singular. 
EaL  Ohio. 

4.  Men&a  viridis,  L.  Leaves  on  long 
petioles.  Calyx  with  nameroos  oleaginous 
dots.  Leaves  and  calyx,  indeed  the  whole 
plants  entirely  smooth.  These  characteristics 
are  pecnliar.    Hah.  Ohio, 

5.  FcHygonum  hydrqpiperoideSf  Midu  Spe- 
cimen corresponds,  excepting  that  the  calyces 
are  white,  and  the  sheaths  are  destitute  of 
bristles  and  not  fringed.  The  leaves  are 
smooth  and  plant  erect.    MaL  Ohio,  Varl 

6.  8ta(hys  aspera,  Mich.  Evidently  this ; 
but  the  calyx  is  not  bristly^  and  is  without 
spinous  tips ;  and  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are 
also  free  from  bristles.  If  this  remains  in  the 
species,  the  oharacteristics  as  usually  given 
must  be  reduced.    Bab.  Ohio. 

7.  Euphorbia  maadata^  L.  A  variety? 
with  very  tmaU  oval  and  0nAVe  leaves.  Plant 
low  and  prostrate.  I  think  Riddell  called 
this  K  mac  var.  jpanmla.  The  variation  is 
well  marked.    Hob.  Ohio. 

8.  BUene  paradoxiea  f  L,  If  not  this^  I 
know  not  where  to  pltfce  it ;  notwithstand- 
ing its  bright  rose-colored  flowers.  Stem 
simple,  slightly  pubescent;  leaves  broadly 
obovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  scarcely  ciliatc 
on  the  maigins ;  rough  with  oorticular  dots, 
not  pubescent,  nodular,  opposite  and  sessile ; 
inflorescence  paniculate;  flowers  peduncu- 
late; peduncles  viscous ;  calyx  elongated,  not 
mflated,  pubescent;  petals  oblong,  notched. 
Flowers  conspicuous,  their  color  a  light  pur- 
plish rose.    Hob.  Ohio. 


Vitls— Tbe  Ameriean  Speeies. 
Thx  interesting  letter  in  another  depart- 
ment from  Aiken,  S.  C.  gives  a  word  or  two 
touching  the  uncertainty  that  exists,  in  the 
determination  of  our  native  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  grape.  The  specific  characters 
are  certainly  not  well  defined ;  else,  whence 
the  difficulty  of  recognising  readily,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  they  are  discovered  in  vari- 
ous localities  of  the  United  States  ?  At  all 
events  this  is  certain,  that  the/rutt  as  found 
on  different  vines,  presents  such  marked 
characteristics;  the  berries  are  so  dissimilar, 
inter  se,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clear  of 
the  eztor  of  regarding  eaeh  peculiar 


tlon  of  fruit,  as  the  produce  of  an  original 
species  of  the  vine.  If  we  reflect,  however, 
we  shall  find,  in  the  well  known  analogies  of 
the  peach  and  the  apple,  abundant  caution 
against  too  hasty  conclusions  in  iavor  of  a 
multiplidty  of  species.  The  varieties  of 
grape,  catalogued  by  some  growers  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  are  not  more  dis- 
tinctly characterized  by  color,  size,  shapes 
flavor,  etc.,  than  are  the  many  variedes  of 
the  peach ;  and  yet  the  unity  of  the  species, 
P.  vtUfforiSf  is  doubted  by  none ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  differences,  more  constant 
and  decided  than  the  color  and  taste  of  the 
berry,  or  the  divisions  of  the  leaf  of  the 
vine. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  gmpe^ 
when  grown  from  the  seed,  is  a  great  sporter; 
the  seeds  of  a  species  do  not  always  produce 
their  kind — quite  the  contrary— this  has 
been  especially  observed  with  regard  to  the 
cultivated  vineyard  varieties,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  establishing  the  species  upon  con« 
stent  and  uniform  characters.  Overiooking 
this  principle,  Bafinesque,  misled  by  unim* 
portent  differraces^  claimed  to  have  ascer- 
tained, as  he  certainly  named,  forty  odd 
native  species ;  distributed  among  over  100 
varieties.  Michaux,  with  more  care  and  a 
nicer  comprehension  of  the  true  value  of 
apparent  differences,  had  limited  already  the 
number  of  species  to  five,  and  in  that  view 
he  has  been  sustained  by  the  best  Botanists 
of  the  country.  The  largest  number  now 
admitted  by  any  good  authority,  is  fix ;  and 
these  will  probably  be  finally  reduced  to 
three.  European  Botanists  refer  all  their  nu- 
merous varieties  to  one  species,  and  for  myself 
I  am  prepared  to  see  our  half-dozen  assumed 
spedee  subside  at  once  into  two ;  one  with 
glabrous  leaves,  {/oUistUrinque  ylabria;)  and 
the  other  with  tomentose,  (^foHis  uMn^iue 
luddia).  It  may  be,  nevertheless,  that  the 
marked  variations  in  the  outlines  of  the  leaves, 
in  addition  to  their  superficial  characteristicsi 
may  justify  the  erection  of  species  9pou 
their  differences,  when  these  are  ascertained 
to  be  permanent  In  this  direction,  how- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  move  with  caution ; 
apprehending  that  the  dividons  and  dent*- 
ttons  of  liie  leaves  are  Yariable  and  incon- 
staat  charaeten,  reiiMable  to  podtion,  age, 
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and  vigor  of  growtlu  Tliat  ihiB  is  the  case 
in  lome  instanoea  I  have  already  reliable 
eyidence. 

Btill  it  mnstv  I  tlmik,  be  admitted,  that 
aside  fiom  the  duuracterB  afforded  by  the 
leaye%  there  are  no  specific  distinctions  in 
any  of  onr  native  gxapes  yet  discovered ;  un- 
less, indeed,  some  variations  may  be  detected, 
in  the  polyj;amoiis  chamcter  of  the  Amedoan 
species — a  discovery  quite  possible. 

I  agree  with  our  eorreapondeoti  that  the 
whole  subject  needs  revinon,  and  more  ex- 
tanded  and  system^ic  observations  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  right  determination  of  the  diffi- 
culty. As  I  am  preparing  for  publication  in 
our  Magazine,  a  monograph  of  the  genus, 
in  all  its  American*  varieties,  I  shall  hope 
to  receive  the  ensuing  summer,  from  all  who 
have  opportunities  for  observation,  an  ab- 
s^mst  of  any  notes  and  iacts^  that  may 
promise  aid  in  the  proposed  investigation; 
and  I  shall  be  particularly  thankful  for 
pressed  specimens  ci  leaves,  aecompanied 
with  brief  statements  of  their  age,  and  the 
common  name,  locality,  appearance^  and 
characters  of  the  fruit,  where  known,  of  the 
individuals  from  which  they  are  severally 
taktfi.  Drawings  of  leaves  and  fruity  with 
similar  definitions,  will  also  be  acceptable,  in 
cases  where  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  send 
the  natural  specimens.  J.  w.  w. 


!••   • 


A  I^  Betaaisal  VaaMa»  te  the  Mmagj, 

I  KAVB  thought  it  would  be  conv^ient^ 
and  acceptable  to  many  of  our  rival  readers, 
to  anaDge  for  ready  reference,  the  Botanical 
names^  and  family  relations,  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  familiar  productions  of  the 
Farm  and  €hirden.  I  have,  therefore,  selected 
the  following  list  of  common  names,  and 
have  added  to  them  their  gen^o  and  sped- 
fio  names,  as  they  are  known  in  Botany,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  Natural  Fami- 
lies to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
definitions  refer  to  the  generie  names ; 

Appls — ^Ptbus  xalus  ;  {Pyrus,  Latin  name 
<ti  the  pear.)  Nat.  Family;  Bosaobjb,  or 
Boss  family. 

The  varieties  a&e  unnecessarily  multi- 
plied. Nearly  two  thonaand  names  are 
in  the  catalogues,  but  a  selection  of  say  a 


doaen  has  been  judged  sofficiant  §n  any 

practicable  orchud. 

APBtooT-^ABMSKiAGA  TULGABis;  (Native 
of  Armenia.)    Nat.  Fax.  BoBAcxii. 

Of  this,  also,  cultivators  have  produced 

several  varietieb. 

ABPAnAGUs-^AsPABAeiTa  omcnsrAiiis ;  ( Js- 
jparagoB^  a  young  shoot.)  Nat.  Fax.  Lil- 
ZAC&B,  or  Lily  family. 

# 

Babuet — ^HoRDEUx  VTTLaABB ;  (the  Latin 
name.)  Nat.  Fax.  Qbaxik&b,  or  Qtbsb 
family. 

This  is  the  four-rowed  species ;  in  ano- 
ther species  (H.  distichnm,)  the  spikes 
have  but  two  rows  of  gratrts.  Both  are 
common. 

BsAH— TFtmiaor;  Faba  voLoab»;  (tlie  La> 
tin  name.) 

BsAK — Kidney;  Pbasbolus  vuLOABia;  (the 
Latin  for  boat) 

Bean — Lima;  Phasxolus  LtnrATus;  (in- 
nate.) Nat.  Fax.  Lxgttxikobje,  or  Le- 
gume bearing  family.  (Beduced  by  Lind- 
leyto  FabacesB.) 

Bebt — Ccmmon  Bed;  Beta  tdloabis; 
(from  the  Celtic,  red.)  Nat.  Fax.  Ceb- 
KQPoniAcsa,  or  Gooee-foot  family. 

There  are  many  favcmte  varieties.  The 

Sugar-Beet  is  ozdy  a  variety,  with  a  pale, 

yellow  root 

Blackbebbt — BuBiTs  viuiosus;  (i^ttier, 
red.)  B.  gau ai>ehsi8— -Dewbor^.  Nat. 
Fax.  Bosackb,  or  Bose  family. 

There  are  several  other  apeoies  and  va- 
rieties. 

BOVESST — ^EuPATOBIUX  FEBFOUATUX;  {Elk- 

ptOor^  proper  name.)     Nat.  Fax.  Oox- 
posiTJi,  or  Compound  flower  family. 

Bboox-Cobv — AvmtoPOQoir  sacohasatus  ; 
(the  human  beard.)  Nat.  Fax.  Gbaxi- 
HELB,  or  Grass  family. 

Called  in  the  older  books  Boighum. 

BuTTONWOOD — PLATAirUB    OCCIDEKTALUS; 

{^Ptatys^   broad.)     Nat.    Fax.    Plata- 
VAGKB,  or  Plane-tree  family. 

In  this  country,  this  is  commonly,  but 
very  erroneously,  called  Sycamore;  pro- 
bably from  its  resemblattce  to  the  true 
Sycamore,  which  is,  however,  quite  a  dif^ 
ferent  tree,  namely,  .^Lcer  pMudthphtanuM^ 
a  spedes  of  the  Haple^  not  native  to  this 
country. 

BiTCR WHEAT  *—  Faoofveux    bsgcflehtux  ; 
(like  tiie  Beech-nut)     Nat.  Fax.  Pour- 
.  QOHAOBi^  9r  Polygonum  family. 
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(ftom  Ihe  Celtic.) 
Teds; 


CkuUi/Ufmer; BOTBxm. 


AsrAMAoaaa 


Nat.  Fax.  Qkuowwmm,  or  Fttnily  of 

Gathsf— 'HnnA  casaha;  (an  Ulkn 
town.)  Nat.  Fax.  Lauatji^  or  LilMto- 
flk)w«rad  family. 

The  propar  name  ia  Cat  itafc 

Gastaloupi — Cdcdxd  xxlo  ;  (finom  €»ea,  a 
▼easel)  Nat.  Fax.  CucusBiTAOUii  or 
Sqnaah  iamilj. 

T&era  are  ae¥«nl  ikyorito  TaiiatieB  in 

cnltiyation. 

CUCUXBSB^— Cucuxis   BATIYUa; 

— «— ^  amoubia;  Pkickly  ca- 
comber.    Nat,  Fax.  same  as  the  UaL 

Cabbot  —  Daucub  cabota  ;  (the  Greek 
name.)  Nat.  Fax.  Uxbblufdlb,  or 
Umbel-beanng  fiimily. 

CbXiEbt  —  Afiux  GBATBOLBHa;  (from  its 
growing  near  water.)  Nat.  Fax.  same  as 
ihe  last. 

Chxbbt — WUd;  Cbbasus  sbbotzha^  (fiom 
its  native  place.) 

CHEBST—Ctdtiwaed  ;  *—  atiux;  manj  ya- 


Chebbt — JUardh;  —  YULGABia.  Nat. 
Fax.  BoaAOBjt,  or  Rose  family. 

Cbab- Apflb  —  Pnnra  oqbonabia,  Nat. 
Fax.  same  as  the  last 

Gbabbxbbt—- YAociHxnx  oxroooous.  Nat. 
Fax.  Ebioaob^  or  Heath  family. 

Avalnable  nattve,  which  ia  by  many 

BQCcessfulIy  cultivated ;  by  some  authors 

called  Oxffueeaa  Moeroearpui, 

CboTBB — Common  Bed;  Tnxroumi  pba- 
tbhbb;  (three-leaved.) 

Glovxb — White;  Tbifoliux  Bxnaro. 
••        WeM;   ■    ■  ABTmriB. 

Nat.  Fax.  Lbouxxbo&x,  or  LegBme 
bearing  plants. 

CoBN — ^Zba  XAT8 ;  (fn>m  its  supporting  life.) 
Nat.  Fax.  GbaxihxjiEi  or  Qmas  fJEumily* 

There  are  several  native  and  cnltivated 

varieties,  well  distingnished,  though  the 

specific  characters  are  veiy  constant 

Cdbbabt-^JM;  Bibbs  bubbux;  (Arabic 
name.) 

Cubbaht — Blads;  R1BB8  xnoBOX.  Nat. 
Fax.  GBOsauLAGBB-^oosebeny  family. 

Ctxumo->— CucoBBZTO  XBLOPBPO ;  (from 
the  Celtic^  for  gourd.)  Nat.  Fax.  Cucub- 
BiTACBA---Sqiiash  family. 


;  (name  of  a 
place.)  Nat.  Fax.  Cobxijlgkj^  (foimerly 
Caipiii/evtB.) 

Blx— CbiMMi  Wk^;  Uueubaxkbicaxa; 
(Latin  name.) 

SlMfr^  Med;  Ulxub  fdlta. 
Nat.  Fax.  Ulxacbji— Elm  family. 


£u>BB — Saxbucus  CAXADBiiani;  (miuaical 
instinment)  Nat.  Fax.  CAimifOiiiAGKJ^ 
or  Ck^pr^mli. 

80  called  from  the  habit  goats  have  of 

biowauig  on  certain  apadea. 

Soe-sLAHT— SoLANux  BsoinuDnnni ;  (ety* 
mology  obscure.)  Nat.  Fax.  SoLAirAGUi. 

Thia  ia  the  favorite  purple^froited  ;  the 

whit»>frBited  ia  thought  to  be  another 

apecies. 

Endivb — CxcHQBiux  BHDiviA ;  (etymolocy 
obscure.)  Nat.  Fax.  CoxpoeiTJi^  or  & 
mily  of  Compound  flowers. 

Thia  ia  also  called  C  eatwa^  the  name 

of  the  common  variety.  It  iathe  Suooory 

of  some  gardeneiB ;  not  the  wild  Sucooryi 

the  root  of  which  ia  sometimea  snbatitoted 

for  coffee. 

Flax  —  Lnrux  itsitatib8xxux  ;  (from  the 
Greek.)  Nat.  Fax.  Linaobjb»  or  Flax 
iiMnily. 

Well  known  by  the  oil  produoed  from 

its  seed,  and  the  linen  thread  from  its 

fiber. 

Filbxbt — C0BTLU8  AxxBiGAHA ;  (from  Cb- 
rye,  a  helmet^  Nat.  Fax.  Cobtlacxj^ 
or  family  with  ooxys-shaped  fruit 

In  some  books  this  order  is  called  Cupu' 

liferm,  Lindley  has  made  the  change,  and 

Botanists  will  probably  follow  his  lead. 

This  plant  is  our  common  wild  Hasel- 
nut 

Gabuo— Aluux  vznbalx  ;  (from  the  Celt- 
ic.^ Nat.  Fax.  Lxliacu,  or  Lily  fa* 
mily. 

The  Leek  and  Onion  are  allied  species 
of  the  same  genus.  It  is  not  regarded  aa 
a  native,  though  widely  diffused  over  our 
country. 

GnrtBKo — Panax  quikquxfoliux  ;  (Poit 
all,  ahoe^  a  remedy,)  Nat.  Fax.  Abau- 
AcnuB,  or  Aralia  family. 

The  root  has  an  economical  value  aa  an 

article  of  export 

OooaxBXBBr— RiBXs  bativitx.  Nat.  Fax. 
Gbossttlaox^  (see  Currant) 

A  variety  of  the  Limusan  spadai  A 
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uvo'Cri^pa,     Then   are   many  valoftble 

English  ▼arieties,  in  caltiration. 

Grafbs  —  8maa  WUd;  Yms  jestitalib; 
(from  the  Latin.) 

Grapsb— jPkMf  or  Bitfer;  Yms  bipabia. 

«  ^\xc;  — -LABBU80A. 

"         Muscadine;         vulphta. 

Nat.  Fam.  Vitackjb,  or  Vine  family. 

The  American  apedea  are  not  well  on- 
deratood.  There  are  probably  about  three 
well-marked  native  apeeiea,  bat  their  cha- 
racters are  not  accurately  described.  It  is 
my  design  to  publish  a  monograph  of  the 
genus,  and  I  am  desirous  to  obtain  speci- 
mens and  descriptions,  as  will  be  seen  else- 
where. The  Labrusca  is  probably  the 
parent  of  the  many  yarietles  with  which 
our  vineyards  are  stocked. 

HxMP — Cannabis  bativa;  (from  the  Greek.) 
Kat.  Faic  Ubtioaoejb — ^Nettle  family. 

HUILOCK — jPoMOn— GONITTM   XACTTLATDX. 

Nat.  Fah.  UMBBixiraBJt— -Family  of 
Umbel-bearing  plants. 

This  dangerous  weed  is  known  by  its 
pinnatifid  dissected  leaves,  and  spotted 
stem,  which,  when  bruised,  emits  an  un- 
pleasant odor. 

HsxLooK  —  Spruce;  PlNtTS  canadbnbxb. 
Kat.  Faic  Conifsbje,  or  Cone  bearing 
family. 

By  some  authors  called  Abies  Canada 

One  of  our  most  common  and  valuable 

Firs ;  a  sub-genus  to  the  pine. 

HioKOBT  —  BheOrbarh;  Cabya  alba;  (the 
Greek  name.) 

HicKOBT — Pig-nut;  Cabta  pobcina. 

Bitter-nut; akaba. 

Pecan ;       oLiviB-roBicis. 

TTAtj^-Aeorf ;—  tomsktosa. 
Nat.  Fam.   JuaLANDACEiEE,    or  Walnut 
family. 

Honey- Locust  —  Glbditschia  tbiacan- 
thos  ;  (in  honor  of  a  German  Botanist.) 
Nat.  Fam.  Lbqdiunosje — ^Legume  bear- 
ing family. 

Hop — ^HuMULXJs  LUPtjLtrs ;  (Humus,  mold — 
in  which  it  grows.)  Nat.  Fax.  Ubtica- 
CXA,  or  Nettle  family. 

This  is  native  to  most  parts  of  the 

United  States. 

Hobsx-Radish — Cooblbabia  abmobaoia  ; 
(Cocftfeare,  a  spoon.)  Nat.  Fam.  Cectci- 
FE&s,  or  family  of  cruciibnn  flowers. 

Huoklsbkbby — Blade;  Gaylussaoia  bbsx- 
nosa;  (after  Gay-Lussac.) 

HuOKTiEBKKBY— ^/m^  ;  YACCIXIim  PeNNSYL- 
TANICUX. 


tt 


u 


RmnaxBKBST'^Swamp ;  Yaocinxux  oobyx- 
BOSUM.  Nat.  Fam.  EsiOAOBiB,  or  Heath 
bmily. 

Of  the  Huckleberry,  there  are  many 
indigenous  species,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  certain  localities*  The  V, 
PemuylvankMnt  is  the  common  blue-beny 
of  the  northern  markets.  The  moet  es- 
teemed is  the  Corffmbosum,  the  tall 
shrubby  huckleberry  of  the  swamps  of 
the  middle  states;  otherwise  known  as 
the  Swamp  blue-beny,  a  common  associ- 
ate of  the  cranberry. 

Lettctce — Lactuoa  battva;  (from  its  milky 
juice.)  Nat.  Fam.  Compostta,  or  Family 
of  compound  flowers. 

LoousT— Bobinia  psbxtd-acacia  ;  (in  honor 
of  J.  Robin.)  Nat.  Fam.  Lbqumino8J^ 
or  Legume  bearing  family. 

Maple— ^/Sb^r;  Acee  bacohabdcttm  ;  (^AosTt 
sharp,  a  point.) 

Maple — Bed;  Aosbbubbum. 

**  Silver; dasyoabpum. 

"         Striped; Pennbtlyanicum  ; 

Nat.  Fam.  AcEBACEiB,  or  Maple  family. 

There  are  other  spedes,  but  I  hftve 

named  the  most  familiar. 

MuLBEBBY — Bed;  MoBus  bubba  ;  (Gteel^ 
moreaJ) 

MuLBEBBY — Paper;  Bboubbgnbtu,  papy- 
BiFEBA,  Nat.  Fam.  Ubtioaoejb,  or  Net- 
tle family. 

Beduced  1^  Lindley  to  MoracecB,  or  Mo- 
ms family. 

Melon— Fo^;  CxTBinjiUS  tctloabib; 
(Etymology  not  clear.) 

Melon — MuA;  Cuoxnns  melo;  (see  Can- 
taloupe.) Nat.  Fam.  Cuouebitagej^  or 
Squash  family. 

There  are  many  varieties.    The  Water* 

Melon  is  a  native  of  Africa^  and  some 

parts  of  India. 

MusTABD— £2a<^ ;  Sinapxs  Nioba  ;  (deriva- 
tion uncertain.)  Nat.  Fam.  Cbucife&s, 
or  Family  of  cruciform  flowers. 

Though  so  common  in  waste  fields,  this 

plant  is  not  a  native.    It  is  introduced 

from  Europe,  and  merits  more  extensive 

cultivation. 

N&OTABZNE — Pebsioa  LiBVis  ;  (fVom  Persia, 
its  native  place.)  Nat.  Fam.  Bosacejs, 
or  Rose  family. 

This  is  simply  a  smooth  variety  of  the 

common  peach.  j.  w.  w. 

(TO  Bl  coixivvsv.) 
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Hd  Botnditi. 

Thb  BoUoictl  Department  of  our  Monthly, 
it  Is  hoped,  will  be  enriched  bj  yonr  oontri- 
bations.  Kew  facts  and  new  thooghta  on 
the  Phenomena  of  Vegetable  Life— notes  of 
new  and  interesting  Plants— descriptiTe-lists 
of  Local  Flons— reports  of  Botanical  Soci- 
eties—  memonuada  of  Exploring  Parties — 
all  these  subjects  aie  appropriate  to  oar 
obfect ;  and  the  oo-operation  of  all  who  have 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  attractiye 
Sdence  their  discussion  is  designed  to  illos- 
tmte  and  advanoe,  is  earnestly  desired. 

I  will  be  ^>ecially  thankful  and  remnner^ 
ative  in  kind,  when  it  is  in  my  power,  for 
any  spedmona  of  native  or  foreign  plants 
that  may  be  sent  me,  in  either  a  Crash  or  a 
dried  state.  As  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue 
I  have  designed  and  commenced  of  the 
Botany  of  Ohio^  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to 
the  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  to  it,  that 
its  preparation  is  a  work  of  time,  care,  and 
oonstaat  revision  and  advisement^  and  that 
no  period  can  be  fixed  for  its  final  comple- 
tion. Line  upon  line^  by  a  gradual  but 
steady  growth — now  a  little  and  then  a  little 
—it  may  ultimately  grow  into  the  acceptable 
thing  I  have  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  kind 
aid  U  Ohio  Botanists,  to  make  it.  A  mere 
description  of  native  species  is  no  difficult 
matter ;  bat  it  is  something  more  to  com- 
plete the  purpose  I  have  designed;  embracing 
the  topographical,  geographical,  and  espe- 
dally  the  geplogical  characteristics,  of  the 
different  localities,  yfhffte  species  are  found  na- 
tive to  the  soiL  This  work  I  have  begun ;  my 
design  being  to  map  out  the  State,  as  it  were« 
into  districts  and  localities,  marked  by  pecu- 
liarities of  soil,  geology,  and  relative  position; 
and  either  distinguished  by  special  and  con- 
ditent  Floral  Assodationsy  or  remarkable  by 
the  presence  of  certain  isolated  and  peculiar 
forms.  This  is,  clearly,  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

I  owe  my  acknowledgments  for  lists  and 
specimens  to  Hr.  L.  Lssgcxasux,  J.  W. 
Yanclsvib,  Esq.,  Thomas  Houb,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Cahvikld,  Dr.  G.  W.  Exllooo,  Dr.  Jonss, 
Mm.  Mabt  H.  Sahiobd,  Miss  Julia  Huo- 
oiHS,  and  others  to  whom  I  shall  be  ogain 
obligad,  doubtkssi  ibr  similar  attentions. 
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OsUBnnia  Plants. 

TKA  TBXX, 

Who  that  has  communed  with  nature  in 
her  gayest  attire,  while  wending  his  quiet 
wsy  among  the  hills  of  San  Francisco^ 
has  not  observed  a  small  shrub  with  dark 
ever-green  foliage,  beautiful  lilao-colored 
and  lilao-clostered  flowers,  redolent  with  a 
delightful  fragrance !  This  unobtrusive  little 
tknA,  in  the  Eappy  VaUey  portion  of  our 
city,  emulates  a  tree  on  the  North  Beach 
side ;  reaching  to  the  height  of  12  feet ;  and 
21  inches  in  circumference. 

The  amateur  observer  may  see  a  more 
magnificent  specimen  than  the  above,  on  the 
road-side  as  we  go  toward  the  ooasti  in  the 
direction  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountaiir,  near 
the  Mountain  Ijake.  This  tree  is  8  feet  in 
ciroumference,  20  feet  high,  having  a  straight 
well-proportioned  body  of  at  least  6  feet 
without  a  branch.  These  partioulars  are- 
noted  on  account  of  our  authon^  who  speak 
of  the  laigest  shrubs  as  only  attaining  to  the 
siae  of  a  man's  arm. 

This  is  a  spedes  of  the  "  New  Jersey 
tea-tree;"  that  distinguished  name  having 
been  obtained  for  its  kin,  the  Ceanothue  Amer^ 
icanuSf  during  our  revolutionary  war;  its 
leaves  being  used  as  a  patriotic  substitute  for 
the  famous  Boston,  or  China  tea. 

Our  California  tea-tree  is  the  Ceanothue 
Thyreiflorue.    Called  also  here,  WUd  LOac 

The/otoar^are  in  long  conic  clusters  at 
the  extremity  of  the  young  branches ;  of  a 
bright  blue  color,  even  when  dry ;  the  little 
petals  of  the  flower  are  singularly  arched  in, 
forming  a  sack,  shaped  like  a  Turkish  turban. 
The  dry  Jruit  is  obtusely  three-angled,  with 
three  cells,,  and  three  seeds.  The  Uavu 
also,  are  three-ribbed,  with  strong  veins 
beneath,  dark  varnished  green  above,  edges 
with  small  glandular  or  dotted  teeth;  the 
young  branches  are  angled  br  ribbed,  and  of 
a  deep  sap-green  color  like  the  leaves. 

This  native  shrub^  when  carefully  cherished 
and  trained,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  or- 
namental. The  dense  clustered  dark  shining 
eveigreen  foliage,  and  beautiful  fragrant  flow* 
ersy  have  already  enlisted  some  attention ;  as 
one  may  see,  from  the  laudable  eflbrts  at 
trdning  and  transplanting  it  in  this  city.    If 
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the  Frioge4roe,  Saowdrop-tree  or  White 
Ash  as  it  u  called  (a  GhionanthiiB)  were 
brought  here  from  the  old  states^  and  this 
budded  into  it»  as  the  Ulao  has  been,  tiie 
three  blooming  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year  would  display  a  grace  and  harmonious 
contrast  rarely  seen. 

The  shrub^  especially  the  root^  is  ^ito  as- 
tringent^  and  may  be  used  in  sinrits,  tea  or 
powder;  wheie,the  use  of  astringents  is 
proper.  The  leaTCS  make  a  yellow  dye,  and 
h*Te  an  economioal  Talue  ftnr  that  purpoae. 


How  has  the  bountiful  hand  of  ?M>yi* 
dence  spread  along  our  path  the  delicious 
herbs,  laid  scattered  His  beauties  in  glorious 
harmony  around  us  1  ]n  the  plftnt  before  us 
we  find  the  useful  relish^  that  meets  us  in 
every  clime. 

The  Sampkure,  (Saltwort  or  Olasswort)  so 
abundant  in  the  Tieiaity  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  Salicomia  AnAigua,  Yoit  popular  pur- 
poses we  omit  the  particular  botanical  de- 
scription owing  to  the  obscure  inflorescence. 
Both  the  genus  (the  SaKeorma^)  and  tho 
particular  species  (the  Amkigua)  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  general  i^pearanoe. 

It  may  be  known  by  its  leafless  stem, 
nearly  cylindric,  Jointed  branches^  commonly 
about  the  sise  of  a  small  quill,  and  about  a 
foot  high;  the  young  branches  are  very 
tender,  succulent,  fleshy  and  brittle.  The 
species  named  AmJbigua,  is  disttnguished  by 
its  crtBeent'^ka^  jcinta;  the  weak  stem 
generally  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  much 
branched.  Some  doubts  hare  been  enter- 
tetned  as  to  its  proper  woody  character,  but 
here  we  often  see  long  cream-colored  stems 
of  perennial  growth,  that  are  most  evidently 
woody. 

It  is  styled  SaHwcrt,  because,  when  chewed 
St  has  the  taste  of  salt ;  hence  the  Latin  origin 
of  its  name  &(  (salt^)  and  comu  (a  horn,) 
aHuding  to  the  hom  shape  of  its  branches — 
hence---i6bltcorfiui. 

By  simply  pouring  vinegar  upon  these  little 
herbaceoos  twigs,  we  obtain  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  i^ckles  known. 
Our  plant,  when  burned,  yields  the  soda  of 
commerce,  beside    other   marine  mineials, 


which  render  it  salutary  and  restoiative  to 
the  invalid. 

The  true  dnd  of  aM  knowledge  is  use. 
This  little  obseurs  plant  wiU  add  another  to 
the  long  list  of  our  native  edible  herbs. 

Our  All- Wise  Benefactor  has  blended 
both  the  useful  and  Ae  beautiful  in  a  glad- 
dening and  charming  harmony,  and  we  love 
them  both. 

CKBASUS  lUCtPOLlUSt  OB  XVKBOBIXir 
HOLLT-LSAI*  CRKBBT. 

This  beautiful  ornamental  evetgrsen  is 
found  within  the  linHto  of  San  Frandscoy 
on  the  North  Beach  side  of  our  city,  below 
Olark's  Point,  perched  upon  the  brow  of  one 
of  the  loftiest  bluffs  of  the  Bay.  At  this 
point  the  trees  are  young  and  thrifty,  ahoot- 
ing  up  erect  and  spreading  branches,  with  a 
dense,  dark  glos^r  green  foliage— ^ften  bent 
back,  indodng  or  hiding  their  twigs  from 
the  casual  view ;  the  leaves  thus  aiianged, 
alternately  in  four  w»ys  loosely  imbcioatod, 
like  tiles  on  a  roof,  give  the  young  brandieB 
a  somewhat  sti£^  columnar  appearance. 

At  Captam  Maltby*s  rancho,  just  below 
Point  Jackson,  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  tho 
Bay,  it  is  much  laiger,  rising  to  thirty  foot 
in  height,  and  about  a  foot  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. Here  we  observed  one  of  those  re- 
markable, fantastic  freaks  of  nature  so  oom* 
mon  on  the  Pacific ;  numberless  limbs  on  all 
parts  of  the  tree  were  seen  growing  together, 
often  to  upward  of  twen^,  idl  united, 
forming  singular  fan-shaped  radiationa  of 
flat  twigs  from  one  to  two  inches  in  widths 
and  no  thicker  than  a  quill  1  Some  fine 
specimens  of  the  Holly-leaf  Cherry  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  road  between  Monterey  and  the 
Solidad  Mission ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  common 
about  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio,  and  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  as  for 
south  as  San  Bernardino. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
it  naturally  suggests  to  every  one,  at  first 
sight,  the  idea  of  its  being  a  spedes  of  Boify, 
This  misteke  we  were  well  nigh  foiling  into^ 
on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  in  mid-winter ; 
but  tasting,  (as  we  are  wont  to  do)  sooa  ?»- 
vealed  the  true  cherry  flavor.  It  is  firoim 
this  circumstance  named  Cerasus  iLtcnouuB 
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(finm  Ikm^  tht  QaQy,  aid  fOmt^  a 

<v  eonjmiMd,  a^afyiiiig  BoO^lm^  Chiaij-)j 


Thk 


the 


cuPffMiding  ralalMii  to  tha  ^Ivs  of  tha 
Pacific,  that  t]M  efaiycqn  ckeny  «£  tbe 
■cwth  iVrm  firr  thu  ft  tlaitfti  *  malkidatotha 

or  "WOd 


Btala%  (owi^g  to 


a 

caUfldiatb* 

tbe  iftrang  peack-luRiel  odai;  eto,} — ki 
we  oftoD  Imr  of  tha  "  wild-peach  laod^"  to , 
dcwgnato  eertnn  ridi,  bghi  and  gancroui 
amb.  In  aona  aecckma  U  is  better  Imown  as , 
tbo  " Mock  Onage,"  also  "Clieny  Lawel"' 
Bolh  thcM  qpeeiea  bekn^  to  the  Terf  nata* 
xai  aeetion  of  Lnmwcaramu^  aXoQg  wttii  the 
family  of  the  Utter  ahnonda^  Thia  sabdi- 
▼iaion  of  the  genaa  (knum$^  is  diatingiiiahed 
hy  the  imoemee  of  floweta  spriogmg  fitom  the 
axils  or  ibiiEa  of  the  old  pernste&t  leaves  of 
the  growth  of  the  /mnar  sesson,  as  we  see 
exempliied  in  the  species  before  vs.  The 
Gslifonda  ove^green  cheny,  like  its  allied 
q>ecies  beyond  the  monntainsy  is  commonly 
a  small  tree^  verf  much  branched ;  the  leaves 
are  laige,  on  short  stems ;  broad,  roondish 
heartHihaped ;  spinosely  or  prickly-toothed^ 
veiny,  smooth  and  shining  above^  and  of  a 
rigid,  leatheiy  textore ;  margin  wavy,  sub- 
folded  and  bent  back  on  its  stem.  The 
flowen  are  in  dense  racemes^  QSn^  the  black 
cherry,)  about  as  long  as  the  leaves^  though 
when  matnre  they  are  two  or  three  times  as 
long. 

The  fruit  is  by  far  the  largest  of  any 
known  indigenous  variety ;  specimens  are 
brought  to  our  market  one  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  diameter,  with  about  one-eighth  of  pulp ; 
the  form  is  oval  and  somewhat  pointed,  the 
point  is  tamed  to  one  side ;  dark  purple,  or 
black ;  the  flavor  a  Utter-swee^  and  astrin- 
gent— not  veiy  palatable  to  most  persons. 
The  Indians^  however,  crush  the  fruity  to 
make  a  kind  of  bread,  of  which  they  appear 
to  be  extremely  fond;  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  Iday.  The  stone  of  this  fnut  is 
very  large,  and  in  some  localities  the  pulp 
ia  meager  and  rather  dry. 

We  invito  the  attentton  of  Nonerymen 
aad  Gardeners  to  this  tne^  as  one  of  great 
value  to  them.  We  need  searoely  resiark 
^at  these  seed  shoold  have  tho  prefiuenoe 
for  seedlings  and  stocks  for  bvddiog  and 


gaftiiv  the  delksoM  foi^;a  vanetiea.  The 
fiMt  of  their  being  iiidigsDovL  and  the  con* 
aaqveni  ositunty  of  perfect  adaplatioii  to 
ov  aoil  and  dimato^  ought  saficiently  to 
reoommend  them.  We  have  seen  maaj 
fiulmea  in  fruit  caltoie^  from  not  properly  ap» 
Dfedatinc  the  imooitanoe  of  aoitahle  stinfikn : 
e.  g.  in  'some  parta  of  the  SovUmbb  fltatas^ 
the  large  "tewyer"  worm  cuta  into  the  root 
and  destroys  the  apple,  when  if  stocks  of  the 
wild  crsh  were  grsfted^  BO  a«eh  csmalty  would 
happen ;  we  have  also  seen  them  destroyed 
in  some  soils  by  the  roots  shooting  down 
upon  d^y  and  stagnant  water  or  moiature ; 
whereas  the  wild  crab  thrives  hed  in  these 
very  localities,  shooting  its  roots  toissweelfy 
near  the  surfrne,  and  to  great  diatanoes^ 
thereby  also  resisting  the  high  winds  of  the 
rainy  season  that  prostrate  the  cultivated 
kinds  in  some  localities. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  the  frdl  illaatra- 
tion  and  enforcement  of  these  views;  we 
trust  those  interested  will  heed  a  hint  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  have  never  heard  of  the  poisoning  of 
cattle  by  this  spedes,  ss  Is  sometimes  the 
case  with  the  C  CaircUiwaia^  although  from 
ita  natural  allianoe  and  sensiUe  properties, 
there  is  ground  to  spprehend  it.  Should 
this  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  to  whom  such 
a  case  is  known,  we  hope  they  will  state  the 
frMst  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

The  timber  is  of  a  reddish  tinti  similar  to 
the  other  speoies**very  tough  and  rather 
close-grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish; 
nothing  can  equal  it  for  wedges,  in  the  small 
operations  of  ti&o  shop  and  frurm,  as  they 
seldom  if  ever  beoome  loose.  We  have  nol 
heerd  <tf  its  use  for  cabinet  or  other  work. 

A  spirituous  tinctuvB  made  from  the  bstkf 
ia  doees  of  thirty  to  sixty  dropi^  we  have 
found,  by  experiment^  to  be  an  excelleni 
remedy  in  torpor  of  the  digestive  poweiUi 
In  many  cases  a  cold,  watery  infusion,  to  thi 
extent  of  half  a  tumbler  as  a  dose,  is  prefer^ 
able.  We  entertain  no  doubt  it  will  prove 
fully  equal  to  the  blads  or  wild  oherry  bark 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  one  of  the  meet  vsluaUe  rsmediee  of 
Qsliforaia.  We  have  heard  of  agues  beinf 
cared  by  eating  four  to  six  of  the  pit^  bot 
of  this  we  eaaoot  apeak  from  experienoa.    It 
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additioo  to  the  inefal  pmpoies  before  men- 
tioned, we  euinot  forbear  to  leoommend  It 
ae  one  of  the  many  beantifal  erergreena, 
deetined  erelong,  to  beantifythe  nowlonelf 
and  desert  homes  of  the  pfoneers,  on  Um 
shores  of  this  bearen-blesBed  Faciic. 

A.  Kklloqo,  M.  B. 


FBXUaiA  BUXXTOLZA. 

DxscoYEBXD  in  the  Straits  of  MagelhaenSy 
hj  CoMXKBSOK,  and  detected  by  Banks  and 
SoLANDER,  in  Good  Saoceas  Bay:  since  found 
to  extend  along  the  west  coast  of  Antarctic 
America  to  Chiloe  and  Yaldivia,  by  vaiions 
navigators  and  naturalists,  from  most  of 
whom  we  possess  specimens.  In  Valdivia, 
Mr.  Bbxdosb  says,  it  is  called  "Pepino,"  and 
is  found  at  the  summit^  of  the  Cordillera 
there,  in  marshy  places,  under  Alerse  trees, 
fiome  nuthots  haye  expressed  doubts  if  the 
genus  FhUetia  be  truly  distinct  from  its  near 
ally,  Xopo^ma;  but^  however  closely  may 
be  the  resemblance  in  the  petals,  the  truly 
calycine  character  of  the  short  outer  perianth, 
the  erect  stem,  and  very  different  foliage, 
(pnuch  resembling  Luzuriaga^)  and  the  mon- 
adelphons  stamens,  will  surely  keep  them 
distinct.  The  qpedes  proves  quite  hardy 
with  Mr.  Yettch,  at  Exeter. 

IhE80BiFTXQir.«-Ait  erect,  mnoh-branohing, 
shrubby  plant,  three  to  four  feet  high  in  its 
native  country.  We  have  flowering  speci- 
mens before  us,  varying  from  four  inches  to 
a  foot  and  a-hal(  much  branched ;  bnmdies^ 
alternate,  principal  ones^  as  well  as  the  stem, 
imked  below,  cylindrical,  and  scaly,  with 
blown  lanceolate  scales  at  the  Joint ;  branch- 
leti^  angular,  green,  here  and  there  scaly. 
Leaves,  aHematei  varying  on  different  plants, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half  long, 
stalked,  linear-oblong,  leathery,  evergreen, 
ieatiier-nerved,  smooth,  sharp-pointed,  mMky 
green  beneath,  the  margma  bent  back.  Leaf- 
stalk, articniated  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  leaf  is  often  deddnoDs  there, 
keying  the  perristent  short  Jeaf-stalk. 
Flower-stalks,  exceedingly  short,  terminid  on 
the  bnmohei^  braoteated  at  the  base  of  the 


flower.  Flower,  solitary,  drooping;  laiga. 
Calyx,  neaily  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long; 
of  three,  oblong;  rather  Uunt,  imtaricatiQg; 
ai^ressod  Mpei2f;  concave,  skin-like.  GofoU% 
two,  or  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long; 
stiaigbt-sided-bell-shaped.  Fekib,  oblong; 
reverse^gg-shaped,  sUghtly  petoted,  bright 
roee-red,  somewhat  waxy,  eqaal,  concave, 
when  dry,  veiny,  the  base  vnited;  eadi 
having  within  a  hard,  oblong;  deprassed, 
gland,  or  nectary.  Stamens,  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Filaments,  united 
into  a  tube,  below  the  middle,  then  free; 
erect,  equal,  a  little  shorter  than  the  petak 
Anthers,  erect,  rather  amw-shaped.  Ovary, 
smidl,  three-angled,  oval,  one-oelled,  with 
three  short  parietal  jpfaesnta;  which  bear  seve> 
nd  inniki.  Style,  a  little  longer  than  tha 
stamens,  rather  tUdc  Btigma,  indented, 
the  reourved  maigin  obsoletely  three-lobed. 
Fruit,  an  oval-snbglobose;  pointed  tovy; 
rough  on  the  snrlMe  from  the  many  seeds 
within. 

OOLDIXTSBIA    IBOrHILLA. 

This  genus  was  named  In  honor  of  Dr. 
GoLDFUBS,  Professor  of  l^atural  History,  at 
Bonn.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  of 
AcanthadSf  and  to  Didynamla  Angiospenna, 
of  Linnaeus.  This  species  is  known  in 
gardens,  as  the  BueUia  i^ophyda.  The 
flowets  are  pale-blue,  with  dark  zig-sag  veins 
on  the  tube,  at  the  back  of  the  lobes.  It 
differs  nothing  from  G,  anUophyUa^  to  the 
eye  of  a  common  observer,  except  in  being 
more  regularly  leaved,  and  less  straggling  in 
its  growth.  It  IB  a  small,  stove,  evergreen 
shrub;  a  native  of  Silhet 

VODOLKPIS  CWETSAinVA. 

A  half-hardy  annual,  said  to  be  a  native  of 
the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  Its 
flowers  are  bright  yellow.  The  genus  be- 
longs to  the  Natural  Order  of  Composites^ 
and  to  the  Syngenesia  Snperflua  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  system. 

mA8BAVpl>A    UaSATA. 

This  stove  Orchid  was  sent  to  this  country 
from  South  America,  by  Mr.  Wabsowrs,  in 
1862.  It  bloomed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Nursery  of  Messn.  Jaoksoh  and  Sons; 
KingErton,  in  the  June  of  186aL    It  flowarn 
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in  paan,  wUeh  spring  ftom  the  root)  and 
bang  down.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  a 
very  pale  creamy- white ;  the  lip^  which  is 
vezy  laige,  nearly  pure  white. 

LlFXOSIPBOir  LUTBA. 

This  genus  is  rery  appropriately  named, 
Le^Umfhan^  beiqg,  literally,  slender-tube,  for 
which  the  flowezs  of  the  species  are  VMnark- 
flUe.  This  ^Mcies  is  also  known  as  QQia 
hOea.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
California,  but  it  has  not  been  much  in  pub- 
lic^ before  the  present  year.  It  is  a  highly 
oniamental,  hardy  annual,  about  six  inches 
high.  The  petals  are  yellow,  with  a  bright 
orange  eye. 

PAinaAVUB  pTOXjns. 

A  stoye  evergreen  spreading  shrub^  about 
iwo  feet  high.  It  reached  Kew,  some  twenty 
yean  ago,  finom  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mau- 
ritius, but  was  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Mad- 
agascar. It  flowered,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1852-3,  produdog  only  female  flowers.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  of  ScreuhPinea, 
and  to  Diada  Monandria  of  IdnnaMis.— CbC 


volar 

Wnv  we  want  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Portugal  Laurel,  or  lAurastmus,  or  of  a 
pyramidal  fruit-tree,  as  a  Pear  or  Apple,  we 
must  begin,  and  always  ooatinue,  to  allow 
the  bottom  tier  of  branches  to  be  the  longest^ 
and  every  saoeessive  tier  above  that  must  be 
a  Uttle  Sorter  than  the  one  below  it ;  as  long 
as  this  goes  oa,  it  matters  not  if  the  top  is  so 
hu^  tlttt  a  swallow  ooald  not  fly  over  it,  it 
wul  never  get  top-heavy,  and  tlie  top  shoots 
can  never  starve  the  bottom  ones  by  over 
suction.  It  is  not  exactly  on  this  very  plan 
that  Pillar  Boses  an  brought  up  in  perfection, 
but  Uie  prindple  is  just  the  same ;  the  stroof^ 
«st  part  of  the  Pillar  Boee,  or  of  the  sped- 
men  plant  or  tree,  must  always  be  the  bot- 
tom part  Boaes,  in  general,  and  partienlariy 
those  of  them  that  are  naturally  best  fitted 
for  being  made  into  pillars,  have  that  kind 
of  habit  which  is  easiest  to  manage  and 
mold  into  the  form  of  a  pillar  than  into 
any  other  form  whatever^  that  is,  their  habit 
of  throwing  up  strong  suckers  from  the  collar 
of  the  plasty  so  that  we  should  always  have 
more  vrood  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  than 
we  needed,  instead  of  bare  wood,  were  it  not 
that  such  Boses  are  budded  and  made  to  grow 
on  other  roots  than  their  own,  thus  depriving 
them,  in  a  great  mesaUre^  of  their  naturu 


propensity  of  throwing  up  suckers.  Accord* 
ding  to  our  present  mode,  the  suckers  must 
come  from  the  Dog  Bose  coUar,  and  these  we 
must  battle  against ;  instead  of  their  coming 
in  so  handy  as  they  would  do,  were  they 
natural  suckers  to  tfatat  particular  Pillar  Bose, 
we  are  compelled  to  witness  the  nakedness 
at  the  bottom  become  .more  naked,  year  after 
year,  and  still  are  obliged  to  rub  off  suckess 
as  tet  as  they  rise ;  surely,  then,  we  are  not 
yet  on  the^best  road  to  easy  success  wi^ 
Blainif  No.  2,  and  many  more  such  Boses. 

Let  iu^  therefore,  turn  to  a  new  lea^  and 
from  this  sesson  never  plant  another  Bose 
which  is  intended  for  a  Pillar,  except  it  be  on 
its  own  roots,  and  not  budded  on  any  other 
stock  whatever.  Ten  feet  is  a  good  hight 
for  most  of  the  strong  Pillar  Boses;  and 
when  we  have  the  proof  of  the  practice  be- 
fore our  eyes,  in  thi^  several  varieties  of  the 
Moti  Bom  are  higher  than  ten  feet  on  their 
own  roots,  and  also  that  Moss  Boses  require 
the  very  best  soil,  we  need  not  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  all  and  everyone  of  the  Bf/brid 
OMfuu  and  EyMd  perpeHudSf  above  the 
medium-sized  kinds,  as  Butheu  of  Suthet^ 
land,  will  do  for  Pillar  Boses  much  easier,  and 
in  a  worse  soil  than  any  of  the  Mosse^  if 
they  are  on  their  own  roots. 

It  is  more  fiom  prejudice,  and  for  the 
mere  oonventence  of  the  dealers  in  Boeei, 
that  Boses  are  budded  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  it 
18  not  from  an^  good  budding  can  possibly 
be  to  the  Bose  itself^  unless,  perhaps,  to  tb!e 
v«ry  weakest;  and  what  is  more  strange 
than  all,  the  weakest  Bases,  and  those  Sf 
most  tender  ooostittttion%  as  some  Chinas 
and  Tea  Boses,  are  left  to  shift  on  Uieir  own 
roots  entirely.  If  I  was  young  again,  and 
with  my  present  experience,  I  would  make 
up  my  mind  never  again  to  plant  any  Bose 
whatever  exo^  SUmdard  Bo9e$,  except  oa 
its  own  roots.  I  woidd  then  get  rid  of  aU 
the  bother  and  disaroointment  caused  by 
unsuitable  stocks,  and  want,  or  supposed 
want^  of  Bose  soils.  All  our  best  rillar 
Boses  ought  certainly  to  be  propsgated  from 
cuttings  and  layers,  instead  of  from  bnd^ 
but  they  never  will,  in  a  regular  way  of 
business,  until  the  public  have  suffidenttimo 
to  prove  that  many  roses  can  hardlv  be  made 
into  decent  pillars,  after  the  first  fow  year% 
and  that,  under  all  .drcumstances,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  manage  a  worked  Bose  pil^ 
lai;  than  one  on  its  own  root. 

This  settled,  let  us  now  suppose  a  esse  in 
which  a  gentleman  has  bought  or  built  a  new 
house,  the  garden,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  land 
being  also  new  to  planting,  and  that  he  read 
of  the  splendid  Pillar  Ba«es  at  Bank  Ckove ; 
if  he  has  any  taste  at  all  for  gardening,  and 
if  he  has  not,  let  us  hope  that  he  is  not 
married,  he  would  surely  wish  to  have  ona 
Pillar  Bess^  if  only  qm  ;  but  having  heard 
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Iliat  JBhirii  Kow  2,  one  of  the  finest  for  pillazB^ 
if  io  apt  to  get  bare  below,  «id  turn  SQabby, 
alter  tae  first  few  yeara^  be  ¥FOiild  wiab  for 
it,  but  still  fears  tbe  trouble^  and  mncb  more 
tbe  disappointmenti  and  makes  up  bis  mind 
lor  Coupe  €PB$b6  or  Madame  Lt^ay,  or  some 
aaob  easily  managed  kind.  If  be  discover 
that  Blairii  No.  2  can  be  so  managed,  tbat 
aotbing  but  sbeer  inattention  to  tbe  simplest 
rule  can  canse  any  one  to  fail  witb  it»  any 
otber  Pillar  Bose  may  be  triedC  It  is  more 
than  likely,  tbat  any  of  the  lai:gbgiDwers  can 
anpply  plants  of  this  Bose  from  cattingii  as 
it  comes  Cram  catting^  in  tbe  spring  as  easily 
as  a  Verbenai  tbat  is,  if  tbe  old  plant  is 
forced,  and  cattings  made  of  tbe  yoni^ 
shoots ;  at  all  events,  we  must  hare  a  goo<^ 
healthy,  young  plant  of  it,  on  its  own  roots, 
to  begin  the  pillar,  and  good  fresh  loam,  with 
a  spadeful  or  two  of  solid  rotten  dung  to 
plant  it  in,  and  then  we  must  prune  it  on  the 
dose  systma,  down  to  three  or  four  eyes»  and 
water  it  occasionally  through  the  first  summer. 

It  is  at  the  nesi  pruning,  this  time  next 
year,  that  one  is  apt  to  make  tbe  first  oustake 
with  it  I  am  peisnaded  that  Pillar  Bosea 
ought  certainly  to  be  pruned  for  the  first  six 
or  seven  yean  by  the  end  of  Ootobor,  unless 
the  season  is  very  mild  indeed,  such  as  we 
had  this  time  last  year.  In  that  case,  the 
end  of  November,  or  any  time  before  the 
mew  year,  would  be  early  enough  for  the 
pruning.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
our  young  Pillar  Bose  made  three  shoots  the 
first  season,  one  of  them  being  stronger  than 
the  other  two  put  tcxgetber,  and  considering 
that  the  form  is  to  be  that  of  a  pillar,  noth- 
ing seems  more  natural  than  that  the  strong- 
eat  shoot  should  be  cut  down  to  one-half  its 
length— say  to  three  feet^  as  a  foundation  to 
the  pillar,  and  that  the  other  two  were  out 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  to 
make  sure  of  a  succession  of  wood,  and  that 
plan  would  do  very  well  with  a  groat  num- 
ber of  Boees,  but  not  with  Biairiij  and  a  few 
•there  that  are  equally  strong ;  so  sure  as 
you  are  alive,  if  that  Bose  was  cut  so  at  that 
age,  or  at  any  time  during  the  first  ten  years, 
so  sure  the  attempt  to  make  a  fine  balanced 
pillar  of  it  would  fail,  tbe  strong  shoot  would 
Keep  tbe  lead,  and  get  stronger  and  stronger 
•very  year,  and  tlM  young  idea  might  be 
thinking,  all  the  time,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  promising^  hot  bv-and-by,  the  bottom 
begins  to  get  bare  of  shoots  and  leaves,  and 
the  tale  ends  like  that  of  our  coneapondent. 

There  is  not  one  amateur  in  a  score  who 
oould  explain  the  fint  mistake  of  cutting  the 
strongest  shoot  to  three  feet  only,  which  was 
the  sole  and  entire  cause  of  the  present 
failure.  An  experienced  Bose-grewer  can 
see  it  at  once.  If  this  Bose  gets  away  in  the 
head  while  the  plant  is  young;  it  is  not  dis- 
posed to  make  socken  in  after  years,  thero- 


fore  it  must  be  a  veiy  gnat  mistake  to  allow 
it^  while  itis  young,  U>  makecM  ihopi stronger 
than  Qsmo&hBr  ;  but  £e  first  vear  tbat  could  not 
be  helped;  at  Uie  second  pruning,  instead 
of  leaving  the  strongest  shoot  wee  feet 
long,  it  ought  to  have  been  cut  down  to 
six  inches,  and  the  two  weaker  ones,  instead 
of  beinff  cut  into  a  few  buds,  ought  to  have 
been  left  at  half  their  length ;  just  the  very 
opposite  of  what  we  supposed  would  be  ^e 
case^  and  that  which  is  done  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  Trees  and  bushes,  however, 
which  are  tndned  for  particular  puipoaes^ 
and  into  particular  forms,  must  be  managed 
and  set  off  at  first  rather  by  particular  modes 
of  pruning  than  by  any  fiuidful  training; 
and  here  is  an  example^ the  weaker  abools 
of  this  Bose  are  left  longer  thaft  the  strcmgsr 
one,  in  order  to  get  three^  four,  or  five  shoots 
direct  from  the  bottom,  and  each  of  them  of 
as  near  the  aame  strength  as  possible. 

Thus^  in  one  smaU  sentence,  we  have 
explained  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
keeping  raUur  Bosea  in  health  and  beau^ 
for  an  udefinite  period ;  get  a  certain  num- 
ber of  shoots  from  the  veiy  bottom,  not  less 
than  three^  and  it  is  only  bad  management^ 
or  very  bad  soil,  and  late  spring  frosts,  that 
can  ever  do  them  much  harm  afterward. 
But  with  the  best  management^  and  under 
favoraUe  cirenmstances,  some  of  these  strong 
Boees  have  already  failed  under  the  move 
ordinary  praotiee  of  the  gardener,  therefore  it 
is  not  now  necessaxr  to  repeat  tbe  experi- 
ment  to  prove  the  net  very  many  of  the 
best  Pillar  Boeea  throw  up  such  a  quantity 
of  suckers,  if  tibey  are  grown  on  tb^  own 
roots,  tbat  the  difiSculty  is  to  know  how  to 
dispose  of  them  for  the  fint  few  yean ;  ye^ 
to  such  as  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
rules  for  pruning  different  Boees^  I  would 
advise  the  plan  of  not  allowing  any  Bose 
intended  for  a  pillar,  to  grow  up  with  one 
strong  stem  in  the  middle,  but  akways  widi 
five  shoots^  if  possible^  of  the  same  ttrangUi ; 
and  after  that,  whenever  a  shoot  mu^ 
stronger  than  the  rest  appean,  instead  of 
encoun^iring  it  on,  and  maxing  use  of  it  aa  a 
center,  it  ought  to  be  atopped  before  it  gets 
more  than  a  foot  or  aghteen  indies  long.  I 
would  insist  on  this  rule,  particulariy  aftsr 
reaching  tbe  bight  of  aeven  feet.  It  is 
just  as  treacherous  to  allow  rottsre  above 
that  bdight  in  a  Pillar  Bose,  as  it  would  bo 
at  the  top  of  a  full-spreading  Peach. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words— Use  strong; 
young  i^nts  on  their  own  roots  for  Pillar 
koses ;  prune  tiiem  the  first  two  years»  so  aa 
to  enoounge  a  few  healthy  and  equally 
strong  shocMs  from  the  very  bottom ;  ooft- 
tinue  at  least  three  shoots  of  equal  length 
for  a  center,  the  other  shoots  to  be  out  io 
different  lengths,  to  keep  up  a  suooesrion  ol 
young  wood,  and  font  tl^  outtioo  of  tiua 
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pflbr;  neTor  allow  one  sliooi  to  got  nmch 
otrooger  than  the  arcnge  streogih  of  the 
priocipaU  or  center  shoots ;  nerer  attempt  to 
get  op  a  Pillar  Booe  with  onl  j  one  shoot  for 
a  center,  ontil  joa  have  mastered  the  icja- 
teries  of  the  art  of  pnining ;  and  never  lose 
Hght  of  the  frnd^  tluit  all  the  pnming  in  the 
world  will  not  save  a  few  Boees  from  nltim- 
nle  failnre,  if  they  are  first  brought  up  with 
onlj  one  strong  shoot  in  the  center,  and 
mava  No.  8,  is  one  of  them.  Syirid 
Oiiiaf,  and  all  other  sammer  Rosea,  ought 
to  have  the  principal  praning  for  the  year 
when  the  flowering  It  orer;  and  all  the 
winter  pmniiig  th^  need,  is  to  thin  out 
■lioota  where  they  an  too  crowded,  to  cat 
cwi  very  weak  ones  altogether,  and  to  cut  off 
the  points  of  the  rest,  so  as  to  keep  the 
symmetry  of  the  pillar.  Sommer-nruning 
M  the  grand  secret :  winter-pruning  tne  bane 
if  this  dasa.  But  for  B^brid  PerpehuMb,  it 
)  in  the  winter-pruning  alone  that  we  must 
^k  far  beauty  and  saooeas  in  the  following 


And  now  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  bare 
Pillar  Bose,  BUtirn  No.  2.  There  are  only 
^o  ways  to  deal  effeotaally  with  such  an 
•xtnme  case.  I  have  seen  paUiatives  enough 
tried,  and  fail  with  such  instances.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  beat  about  the  bush  in  such  cases ; 
the  first  of  the  two  remedies  is  the  most 
•ffectire»  but  goes  hardest  against  the  grain — 
it  is  to  cat  down  the  whole  pillar  to  within 
one  foot  of  the  ground,  to  renew  the  bed, 
and  to  water  frequently  with  strong  manure- 
water  for  the  next  half-doaen  yean,  when 
this  very  pillar  would  be  ten  feet  high,  and 
in  the  highest  possible  health,  providing  the 
loots  are  good.  The  second  plan  is,  to  bend 
down  the  pillar  very  carefully,  as  low  as 
possible,  next  Febmvy ;  to  keep  it  down  in 
that  position,  tied  to  stakes,  for  a  season, 
and  perhape  two  seasons,  until  suckers  were 
Ibroed  from  the  bottom,  then  to  cover  the 
naked  parts  with  them,  and  ultimately,  the 
old  rose  to  be  only  a  mero  center-piece  to 
the  tmewed  pillar.— C^  OmhL 

D.  Bkaton. 


— «••• 


niiiMiss  Igzisaltars. 

Ax  intorosting  lecture  on  this  tomo  was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
Oi^k>ber,  in  San  Francisco,  by  Bev.  William 
Spkbb.  Mr.  Srxb  spoke  only  of  the  south- 
em  partoftheChinese  Empire,  the  part  he  had 
Yisited.  The  mountains  are  cold  and  barren. 
No  extensive  forests  are  seen,  but  only  here 
and  there  a  shrub.  No  foncee — the  only  par- 
titions sie  dykes  of  earth  thrown  o^  inter- 
sected by  floodgates  to  water  the  rice-fields. 
These  dykes,  some  of  which  are  well  paved, 
constituto  the  only  means  of  communication. 
The  prodooe  of  the  ooontry  ia  carried  in 


I  boats  upon  the  rivers  and  canali^  or  swung 
!  on  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  coolies.  No 
!  wheeled  vehicles.  The  rich  travel  in  sedan 
chairs  carried  along  the  dykes,  or  in  boats. 
No  solitary  dwellings  dot  the  country,  as  in 
Christian  lands,  but  the  people  gather  in  vil- 
lages for  mutual  protection  from  thieves  and 
robbers.  Bice,  the  principal  grain,  and  chief 
article  of  food,  is  sown  broadcast,  on  fields 
cultivated  by  a  rude  plow,  drawn  by  an  ani- 
mal resembling  our  ox.  The  fields  are 
flooded,  and  the  young  plant  is  transplanted 
in  rows,  harvested  by  an  instrument  like  our 
sickle,  and  thrashed  or  trampled  out  at  the 
granary.  Our  fanning  machine  haa  been 
known  in  China  for  centories.  It  was  car- 
ried to  Holland,  then  to  Scotland,  and  then 
to  the  United  States.  Bice  is  usually  boiled, 
sometimes  ground  into  flour.  A  liquor  is 
distilled  from  it,  much  used  at  meals. 

Wheat  is  raised  in  the  north  oC  China,  and 
sent  below  for  sale  to  foreigners.  Hemp  is 
cultivated  extensively,  and  made  into  fobrics. 
Cotton  is  raised  also  to  a  great  extent 

The  sugar-cane  is  widely  cultivated,  also 
the  sweet  potato,  ginger  root,  oranges,  lemons^ 
limes,  dates,  grapes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruits — ^many  of  which  might 
be  introduced  successfully  into  California. 

Tea  and  silk  are  the  two  most  important 
producta.  Tea  is  cultivated  in  almost  every 
part  of  China,  the  coarsest  in  the  Southern 
part,  and  the  best  in  the  region  called  the 
Mohie  hills.  The  soil  best  adapted  is  oa 
elevated  localities,  formed  of  disintegrated 
granite  and  sandstone.  It  is  difficult  to 
transplant  it  It  has  been  carried  to  Eng- 
land m  glass  boxes,  hermetically  sealed  up^ 
so  as  to  ^low  the  lights  but  no  air  to  enter 
or  escape. 

The  gardens  of  the  Chinese  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste  and  beanty.  In  them  bloom 
the  choicest  flowen»  Lotus,  Geranium,  night 
blooming  Cereus,  Camellia,  etc  Shaaed 
walks,  arbors,  artificial  lakes,  and  small  tem- 
ples, hung  with  tinkling  bells,  diversify  and 
lend  interest  to  the  scene. 

Mr.  Spur  concluded  with  some  remarks 
upon  the  benefit  which  Chinese  industry  and 
ingenuify  might  confer  upon  this  country; 
and  what  benefits  in  turn  they  would  re- 
ceive from  our  science,  art,  and  religion.-^ 
Pacific^  San  Drancisoa, 

Why  this  iDsatiablejcraving  for  richest  Does 
a  man  drink  more  because  he  drinks  ftross  u 
large  glass?  From  whence  this  universal  dread 
of  mediocrity,  the  fruitful  mooter  of  peace  and 
liberty?  Ahl  here  is  the  evil  which  above  all 
others,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  both  public  and 
priva'e  dueation  to  anticipate.  If  this  wan 
got  rid  of,  what  treason  would  be  escaped,  what 
baseness  avoided,  what  a  chain  of  excess  and 
ertme  broken  ioreverl— J&ls.  Btt  Jfe^. 


(BMtni'fi  %uxtn. 


PxogiiMtioalloiif  of  tho  ITmXbut^ 

I  BATi  obserred  an  occasional  paragraph  in 
the  newipapeni,  indicating  a  renewed  attention, 
in  certain  quarters,  to  the  old  subject  of  foretell- 
ing, bj  obserrations  of  the  rarions  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Instincts  and  habits  of  the 
lower  animals,  approaching  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther. The  subject  is  not  without  interest,  and  I 
hare  thought  it  would  adraneo  future  obserTS- 
Uona,  to  collate  to  some  extent  what  has  alreadj 
been  said  in  relation  to  it.  Obserrers  will  so  be 
enabled  to  arrange  their  facts  into  two  classes ; 
Boch  as  are  new,  and  such  as  are  merely  con- 
firmatoiy  of  those  already  recorded.  It  may 
appear  by  this  course,  that  there  ia  not  so  much 
aoT^ty  in  the  suggestions,  as  has  by  some  been 
apprehended.  In  putting  these  obserrations 
of  record  in  our  Hagaaine,  I  wish,  howcrer,  to 
say,  that  wo  neither  affirm  nor  deny  them. 
The  facts,  as  alleged,  may  be  authentic  and 
mliable.  It  can  weigh  nothing  against  their 
▼alne,  that  we  hare  not  observed  them.  They 
may  be  accidental  and  delusive.  Still,  in 
rkrw  of  the  testimony  by  which  they  are 
sustained,  it  -Would  be  premature  to  assume 
that  they  are  so. 

It  is  altogether  a  question  of  observation — 
a  question  in  deciding  which  the  experience 
of  the  plow-boy,  who  testifies  to  what  he  has 
•een,  is  mnch  more  worth  than  the  logical  con- 
jectures of  the  philosopher  in  the  arm-chair  of 
his  library.  He,  with  his  book  and  his  syllo- 
gisms, may  invent  theories,  make  stupendous 
guesses  at  the  truth,  and  defend  his  plausible 
raUonalities  by  much  logic,  and  a  well  arranged 
assortment  of  assumptions  and  consequences. 
Bui  the  boy,  who  can  only  agree  to  draw  one  of 
the  philosopher's  inferences,  provided  the  traces 
be  strong  enough,  walks  over  his  fields  with 
his  eyes  open ;  watches  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  insects  and  birds  ;  marks  the  habits  of 
his  pigs  and  geese,  and  can  tell  the  worthy 
doctor  of  laws,  much,  very  much  that  he  would 
oarer  have  dreamt  of  in  his  barren  philosophiea. 
(») 


Let  us  have  facts— all  the  facts ;  not  merely 
such  as  accord  with  our  own  pet  views.  Theo- 
ries and  opinions  that  eome  to  us  by  educa- 
tion and  logic,  are  nothing  worth  in  comparison 
with  iacts  that  come  to  us  by  nature  and  expe- 
rience. If  the  former  may  be  driven  out  of  our 
heads  by  the  latter,  the  sooner  they  are  got  rid 
of  the  better.  The  ahepherd  takes  note  of  the 
bearing  and  direction  of  the  trusty  tail  of  the 
most  experienced  ram  of  his  flock,  and  says— 
"Presently  it  will  rain."  The  philosopher 
looks  up  with  confidence  to  the  ftax  and  aanny 
sky,  beautified  by  a  few  wandering  cirrhi,  and 
proceeds  upon  his  walk,  saying—"  I  think  not 
so."  The  philosopher  goes  home  a  wetter  and 
a  wiser  man  that  day. 

But  let  ua  not  allow  too  mnch  to  the  sayings 
and  predictions  of  the  fanner  and  the  sheep- 
boys.  They  may  not  always  be  relied  on. 
But  here  we  must  disciAainate.  If  quite  as 
often  wrong  as  right  in  their  proverbs  and  in- 
stances, shall  we  not,  by  their  failures,  lose 
confidence  in  the  aocaracy  of  their  prognostiesf 
The  discrimination  to  be  made  is  this :  Many 
of  the  sayings  of  the  rustic  are  not  his  own ; 
not  the  result  of  his  own  observationa.  He 
repeats  them  from  the  lips  of  his  neighbofa* 
or  the  teachings  of  his  grandfS&ther.  They  are 
current  in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  adopla 
them  without  examination.  He  cannot  even 
say,  from  want  of  attention,  whether  they  do 
not  often,  or  indeed,  altogether  fail*  He  takes 
them  upon  trust,  without  investigation;  and  win 
regulate  the  sowing  of  his  potatos,  and  the 
killing  of  his  pigs,  by  the  age  and  phases  of 
the  moon,  because  he  ia  told  it  ia  best  so  to  do. 
In  these  cases, 'Hhey  say,"  01^-^' I  have  always 
heard  so,"  is  the  only  reason  he  can  give  for 
the  faith  that  oontrola  him ;  and  here  we  find 
him  often  at  fault — seldom,  perhaps,  justified 
by  the  event  Not  so  in  the  many  cases,  where 
he  speaks  (mm  knowledge-^whers  ha  testifies 
to  that  which  he  has  seen-*- where  repeated 
observation  has  confirmed  his  facts ;  and  he  is 
persimaUy  aaaiutd  that  hia  sacpsfiaoee maybe 
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rdied  on.  On  audi  points,  we  must  tmeai  to 
liiB  better  information;  eaatious,  only,  that  he. 
baa  not  been  mialed  by  appeamncea,  and  that 
hia  Btatementa  conform  to  hia  obaerrmtiona. 

Begging  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  the  juat- 
neaa  of  thia  dtatiaetion»I  proceed  to  arrange aa 
lellowa,  the  inatanoea  of  alledged  prognoaUca- 
tiona,  bj  Tariotia  claaaea of  animala,  thati  find 
ahcadj  aathenticated  by  creditable  mral  au- 
thotify.  Fatare  coneapondenoe  and  reading, 
will,  donbtleaa,  enable  me  to  add  hereafter  to 
the  list.  I  solicit  from  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  notea  of  sach  facta  as  may  be  in 
their  poaseasion,  bearing  upon  the  inquiry; 
whether  their  obaer^ations  tend  to  confirm  or 
disprove  the  atatementa  here  given. 

Ams.-— The  ebaervation  ia  common,  that  an 
unuaual  and  concerted  aetivi^,  in  a  family  of 
AntBf  indicates  the  approach  of  rain.  The 
Ants  become  agitated,  move  rapidly  about  their 
neata,  and  take  in  their  eggs,  with  an  evident 
unity  of  purpose.  The  statement  }b  aa  old  aa 
the  daya  of  Pukt  and  YiaoiL,  and  it  ia  still 
muoh  relied  on. 

Assn. — ^The  following  ooaplets  relative  to 
these  sensitive'  beaats,  have  had  conaideraUe 
popularity :  / 

« Whw  lh«  Am  beglBi  to  bnj. 
Be  rare  jmi'U  h«re  a  nlnj  daj.* 

*"Tle  tine  to  eoek  jour  haj  end  eom, 
Whan  the  Donkej  blowe  hie  hora." 

Fomsa  says  he  had  a  donkey  that  always 
brayed  before  a  shower;  and,  generally^  aome 
ttinuftM  before  the  rain  fell. 

Baib. — ^The  flying  about,  in  large  numbers, 
of  these  creatures,  late  in  the  evening,  gives 
promise  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow.  On  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  Bats  conceal  them- 
selves in  their  hiding-places. 

Bbetlis.— Of  these  insects,  the  same  obser- 
vation haa  been  made  aa  of  bate.  Moths,  and 
other  crepuscular  lepidoptera,  do  not  make 
their  appearance,  when  they  apprehend  rain. 
They  make  high  flighta  only  in  calm,  settled 
weather,  and  really  aeem  to  have  a  delicate 
aenaitiveness  to  moisture  and  rain. 


Oaxtlb.— I  have  often  heard  fanners  foretell 
rain,  on  the  atrength  of  an  unuaual  friskiness, 
and  restlessness,  on  the  part  of  their  cattle  in 
the  meadowa.  A  change  either  to  wind  or 
rain,  generally  fbUowa  their  antiea.  They 
gather  in  corners,  with  their  taila  to  the^wind; 
extend  their  noatrila,  snuff  the  air,  lick  their 
fore-feet,  etc.,  indicating  an  uneasy  apprehen- 
sion of  some  change  for  the  worse,  coming. 

Cooes.— A  writer  in  tibe  Perennial  Calendar, 
haa  observed  that  when  the  Cocks  keep  up  a 
miscellaneous  crowing  sll  day,  particularly  in 
summer,  a  change  to  rain  ia  indicated.  An 
unwonted  clapping  of  their  wings,  and  stretch- 
ing themselves  up  on  their  toes,  haa  a  aimilar 
significance. 

CaowB.— The  peculiar  017  of  the  Crow,  just 
before  a  rain,  in  a  voice  eativdy  diiEareat  foom 
hia  usual  fair-weather  note,  haa  long  been  ob- 
served, and  commented  on  by  a  seore  of 
writers.  "  The  difference,"  says  Qauica,  in  a 
passage  on  Aiatoa,  '<  though  difficult  to  des- 
cribe, is  readily  leained  firom  nature."  Lcosx* 
Tins  has  some  fine  verses  on  the  subject*  The 
warning  comes  with  a  voice  of  anthoti^. 
When  crews  fly  high  and  steadily,  fair  wvather 
may  be  looked  for. 

Ducks.— -The  clamorous  and  repeated  quaok^ 
ing  of  these,  and  indeed,  of  most  waterfowl,  ia 
held  to  be  a  sign  of  rain.  They  make  an  tin- 
uaual  splashing,  and  fluttering  in  the  water, 
and  take  long  and  sudden  flights,  about  the 
sameUme. 

Flus. — These  and  other  sorts  of  small  in* 

sects  become  more  troublesome,  stick  more 

perseveringly  to  the  flesh,  bite  and  sting  more 

pertinaciously,  and  make  themselves  otherwise 

particularly  disagreeable,  on  the  approach  of 

rain.    The  observation  ia  held  eapecially  true 
of  horseflies. 

Gnas— Sympathise  with  the  ducks  in  their 
apprehension  of  rainy  weather,  and  scream,  and 
fly  over  the  water,  with  great  unanimity  and 
activity.  Their  motions,  and  commotions,  are 
much  relied  on,  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is 
noted,  that  when  they  fly  in  flocka,  against  tha 
wind,  a  storm  may  be  expected. 
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Bom— Indicate  thmr  eoneern,  on  the  ap* 
pfoaeh  of  rtin,  and  wiDd,  long  before  tHe 
cluuigo  is  foreseen  by  man,  by  Yiriout,  and, 
frequently,  iodicroiis  uanenTeiv.  Tbey  ran 
eqnealtng  abont,  throwing  np  ibeir  snonto,  wiUi 
a  defiant  and  disgnated  air;  or  tbey  daab  about 
vitb  eom^stalki  or  whispa  of  atrair,  in  tbeir 
montba;  or  tbey  rvb  tbemaelTea  in  tbe  dnat, 
wbining  in  a  pecoliar  tone,  and  jerking  tbeir 
beada  in  a  brisk,  enaidiatie  manner. 

LaaoBn.— -Tbe  modona  of  tbe^e  animab, 
especially  wben  confined,  as  indicatiTC  of 
cbanges  in  tbe  weatber,  bave  long  been  relied 
on  as  unerring.  During  calm  and  pleaaant 
weatber,  tbey  lie  quietly  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
glasses  in  wbicb  tbey  are  kept,  but  become 
natleaa,  and  swim  about  in  manifeat  agitation, 
keeping  near  tbe  surfaee,  wben  a  cbange  to  rain 
or  wind  is  at  band.  Tbeir  motions  are  aaid  to 
be  paitioolarly  eneigetio,  before  a  thonder- 
atorm.  Tbere  are  many  antborities  for  tbis 
lact.  Tbe  pbenomenon  is,  doubtless,  referable 
to  extreme  electrical  aenaibilitj.  Wby  may 
not  a  aimilar  aensibility  explain  tbe  analogoua 
nnoaaincsa,  at  cerrasponding  periods,  of  otber 
animala  t 

MAanMB^-Fly  low  before,  and  during  wet 
weatber,  because  tbe  flies  and  otber  insects 
tbey  feed  on,  do  so.  Tbese  latter  always  de* 
acend  ftom  bigb  fligbts  on  tbe  sligbtest  appro- 
bension  of  foul  weatber. 

Pbaoooib. — ^Tbere  ia  more  trutb  tban  poetry 
in  tbe  iinei^— 

When  Peaeookf  •quail.*' 

I  know  of  many,  wbo  rely  upon  tbis  prognos- 
tic; wbicb,  indeed,  is  regarded  by  many,  as  in- 
fidliUe,  even  wben  a  calm  atmospbere,  and  a 
clear  sky,  give  promise  of  fair  weather. 

PiTRBLS. — ^The  gathering  of  tbese  birds  about 
a  ship,  is  a  sure  token  of  tempestuous  weatber. 
Tbe  sailors  call  tbem  tbe  "Stormy  Petrel," 
from  tbis  circumstance.  Tbey  snuff  the  storm 
afar  off,  and  seem  to  seek  shelter  from  its  fury, 
in  adrance 


PlOMBia  ASD  QnAiLa— Are  aaid  by  penone 
accustomed  to  obaerve  tbeir  babiti,  to  give  un- 
mistakable intimationa  of  cbangea  in  tbe 
weatber. 

Sbbbp.— That  tbese  animala  bafe  a  presenti- 
ment of  tbe  approach  of  rongb  and  unpleasant 
weatber,  ia  too  well  autbenticated  to  be 
doubted.  Tbeir  agitatioias  sad  motiona  are 
aimilar  to  those  eKbibited  by  oattk  and  oCfaar 
animala,  at  paature. 

Snnns. — Where  tbese  creatures  are  abund- 
ant, tbe  coming  of  rain  is  indicated  by  tbeir 
leaving  tbeir  retreats,  and  appearing  upon 
walls  and  fences,  in  larger  numbera  than  ususL 
They  have,  also,  peculiar  motions  at  such 
times,  that  those  familiar  witb  tbem,  interpret 
into  unfkiling  prognosticationa.  Foaaraa,  in 
bia  "  Natural  Phenomena,'*  aays  be  baa  noticed 
tbem  for  years,  and  tbeir  presagea  aeldom  luL 
Fair  weatber  may  be  ezpeoted,  when  Spiders 
are  seen  spreading  tbeir  weba  freely  and  exten- 
aiTely,  over  tbe  plaats  and  sbrabbery  of  tbe 
garden. 

SwAiia— 'Have  tbe  inatincta  of  geeae,  in  re- 
gard to  weatber  premonitiona.  That  tbeb  fly- 
ing against  tbe  wind  portends  rain,  ia  oonfi- 
dently  asserted  by  many  observers. 

Shails. — "So  animals  are  more  attentive,  far* 
seeing  meteorologists,  tban  tbe  common  Slugs, 
and  Snails  of  our  gardens.  Their  indications 
of  rain  at  band,  may  be  relied  on  twenty-four 
boun  before  it  comes;  and  even,  aa  soma  say, 
much  longer.  By  cbangea  in  tbeir  color,  and 
tbe  motiona  of  tbeir  *'  boma,"  tbeir  premont- 
tioBS  are  vjrstematically  manifested.  Oontraiy 
to  the  usual  apprebenaion,  tbey  come  out  of 
tbeir  hiding-places,  from  under  the  stones  and 
leavea,  and  out  of  tbeir  shells,  when  tbey  bave 
any,  b^m  and  dortii^  rain.*  Tbey  drink, 
chiefly  by  absorption;  snd  hence  expose  tbem- 

•Okusisi  Lamb  wmU  sBolabl*  blvnter <m  tkto point, 
la  OB*  of  hii  KwiMta.    TlMfrafmlSaailylMMjn, 

<'PM|m  out,  and  If  then  ooom  s  thawt  of  nte, 
Estroftti  lo  hto  ouU  dottkUt  •c>la-'' 

Vol  M.  B»  voeld  rotraat  tnm  woaaUtmB  saA  Mr  tky, 
bat  nnefai  out  with  •TitentnlMtettaB,  did  hodadpm- 
bIn  of  nla,  or  daU  wotthor. 
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■tlTes  to  the  nin  with  «Tident  plMsure,  and 
aatlcipste  its  coming.  Mr.  TmnuB,  a  yoang 
atodHit  of  tliia  eitj,  has  made  some  observa- 
ftioBs  on  the  habits  of  Snails,  in  this  regard, 
hut  I  an  not  awars  of  their  charaQter  or  value. 
fkej  ma/  be  presented  in  onr  Magasine,  here- 
after, riionld  they  prove  of  intermt 

The  nibjeci  is  snggestiTe  and  important. 
These  meteorologieal  indioaiions,  when  they 
am  Bccnrsle  and  reliahle,  are  of  high  value  and 
iBtflnat;  bo  less  to  f^e  naturalist,  than  to  the 
temer  and  mrslist.  To  rmd  aright  the  phe- 
nnmewn  of  nature,  is  a  higher  and  more  useful 
and  eeonomieal  knowledge,  than  to  underrtand 
Ihe  bights  and  rariations  of  the  mercuiy  in 
the  tnbes  of  the  bsrometsr  and  thermometer. 
The  qoestion  is,  Whst  is  irue  in  these  observe- 
tioBeT  What  are  constant  and  attested  phenom- 
saa;  aod  then,  What  is  their  right  interpreta- 
tion  f  Paets  and  notes,  illustrative  of  these 
peinta,  I  am  soUdtoos  to  obtain.  If  these 
ftings  are  false  and  illusive,  let  them  be  ez- 
poaad  and  put  aside.  j.  w.  w. 


Vev  Hsrtlsaltual  Soslstlss 

Are  springing  up  on  eveiy  hand,  and  promise 
to  be  of  great  service  to  those  engaged  in  them, 
end  thus  thej  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
the  communities  in  which  thej  are  situated. 
The  Cincinnati  Horticultural,  like  a  maternal 
institution,  is  called  upon  for  documents, 
throngh  her  corresponding  officer,  bj  the  anx- 
ious agitators  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy-^ 
these  he  has  supplied,  so  far  as  practicable, 
with  such  material  as  was  at  hand  ;  consisting 
of  pamphlets,  reports,  pomological  transaetionfl, 
etc;  unfortunately  his  stock  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, ere  the  ineressing  demand  is  hslf  sup- 
plied. 

To  those  whose  cells  have  not  yet  been 
anawered,  and  to  those  who  have  not  yet  sent 
in  their  requests,  the  suggestion  is  thrown  out, 
that  very  little  Jorm  is  necessary  for  such  an 
organiaatioo  as  is  needed.  Lot  the  right  spirit 
prerail  in  the  greet  cause,  and  the  less  legisla- 
feioo  the  better. 


Winter  Izh£UtleiBS. 

The  lead  which  has  been  set  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  way  of  exhi- 
bitions of  FrwU,  RoaU,  Otmiu,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
has  been  wisely  followed  by  our  neighboring 
State  of  Indiana.     The  fine  list  of  premiums 
offered  for  various  articles  of  this  character,  to 
be  brought  into  competition,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  in  January,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
cause  a  good  display  and  active  competition. 
Then  too,  the  convention  of  farmers  and  gard- 
eners will  have  before  them  abundant  themes 
for  discussion,  either  in  the  private  chat  of 
small  circles,  or  in  the  more  general  efforts 
upon  the  rostrum  or  the  floor.    Thoee  who 
cultivate  the  soil  may,  once  in  a  while,  send 
a  Oincinnstus  to  the  helm  of  state;  but  ss  a 
class,  they  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  people 
to  bring  forward  in  a  discussion  at  a  public 
meeting>-«t  Budb  a  meeting  as  this,  surround- 
ed by  familiar   associatioas»  they  will  feel 
more  at  home,  and  the  world  very  well  knows 
that  their  words,  upon  such  mstters,  srs  words 
of  wisdom,  and  worth  more  than  all  the  vapid 
though  iloweiy  orations,  of  all  the  members  of 
all   the   learned  professions   that  could  be 
brought  forward,  to  attempt  to  teach  that, 
of  which  they  seldom  understand  the  funda- 
mental principles. 


lottthan  Applsi. 
The  opinion  has  been  expressed,  more  thaa 
once,  in  the  previous  volumes  of  this  wodc— > 
that  each  variety  of  fruit  may  have  certain 
limits,  within  which  its  peculiar  excellence, 
and  highest  flavor  and  productiveness,  may  be 
developed  to  the  greatest .  perfection.  This 
opinion  has  been  only  coofirmed,  by  extended 
obeervations  in  difierent  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; and  thoo^  some  vsrieUes  may  have  a 
wider  range  than  others,  and  some  may  succeed 
upon  very  different  soils,  the  truth  of  the 
propoeiUon  remains,  and  is  eten  strengthened. 
It  is  notorious,  that  in  this  Istitude,  some 
apples  that  are  long  keepers  in  the  northern 
flections  of  our  union,  are  early  winter  fruits, 
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and  Uie^same  Tarietiee  are  said  to  be  autamnal 
in  their  period  of  matarity,  farther  fiotith. 
Upon  these  and  bimilar  data,  it  haft  been  as- 
anmed,  in  previous  pages,  that  the  sooth  most 
look  for  her  winter  fruit,  among  seedlings  that 
have  originated  upon  its  own  soil,  and  proved 
to  be  of  good  character,  and  ripened  at  the 
desired  period.  It  is  well  that  sueh  men  as 
Van  Buren,  Elliot,  Oamack,  White  and  others, 
whose  names  do  not  now  occur  to  me,  have  al- 
ready been  ac^vely  engaged  in  noting  the 
Ihiits  of  their  own  region ;  and  the  orchardist 
of  the  south,  would  do  well  to  be  guided  by 
the  directions  of  these  gentlemen.  The  rest  of 
the  Pomological  world  look  with  great  anxiety 
to  the  reports  from  the  southern  committees, 
to  be  rendered  to  the  United  Slain  Porno- 
lo^iaU  Qmoeniion,  at  its  next  meeting,  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  at  the  city  of  Boston. 


tm- 


Vanoat^  and  Qavteanf  Maatiiigi 

Should  be  organised  in  every  neighborhood — 
fheae  may  be  called  FUners'  Olubs,  or  Garden- 
ers' Associations — titers  need  be  but  little  for- 
mality abont  them — all  that  is  requiaite  is, 
an  agreement  to  meet  at  each  other'a  places,  or 
at  some  central  point,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring notes  mpon  the  great  aulijecta  that 
should  engage  their  attention,  for  the  ezpree- 
aion  of  views  upon  culture,  proapeeta  of  trade 
and  crops,  and  for  the  interchange  of  periodi- 
cals, relating  to  their  particular  interests. 
When  any  one  of  the  company  may  feel  dis- 
posed, a  lecture  might  be  giren,  or  an  essay 
read,  as  the  basis  for  discussion,  by  the  rest  of 
the  company.  If  the'meetings  be  hiAd  at  the 
district  school-house,  or  other  central  fixed 
place,  the  nucleus  of  a  libraty  and  museum, 
formed  by  contributions  of  books  and  papers, 
and  objects  of  interest,  will  form  a  raluable 
adjuvant  and  additional  bond  to  hold  the  aaso- 
ciation  together. 

The  Farmers'  and  Oardeners*  CSnbs  will  be 
a  source  of  great  good  to  all  concerned,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  established  in  every  neighbor- 
hood of  our  countfy,  and  surely  in  every 
village.  J.  A.  V. 


Ihe  fteatlapieee.  —  8t  Lainenee  Afple. 

Tbib  beautiful  fruit,  though  not  new,  may  be 
a  stranger  to  many  of  our  aubecribera,  and  ia 
pveeented  as  one  of  the  decorative  froita,  te 
which  clasa  it  eaaentially  belonga.  Every  per- 
scm  must  be  struck  with-  the  beauty  of  the  pie* 
ture,  much  more  ao  with  that  of  the  fruit  itself 
—the  clear  and  diatiaet  stripes  of  darker  and 
brilliant  red  give  it  a  peculiarly  marked  char- 
acter, while  the  green  abpnt  the  stem  almost 
leads  one  to  suspect  the  pure  white  tissue  that 
is  concealed  within,  and  which  rivals  in  white- 
ness  that  of  the  famoua  Snow-apple.  Like  it 
too,  aa  indicated  by  ite  name,  the  Sr.  Lawmswai 
ia  of  Canadian  origin. 

This  fruit  has  been  cnltivated,  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  several  places  at  the  West,  though 
not  largely' introduced:  the  apeeimena  that 
have  been  exhibited  at  matty  of  our  Pomologi* 
cal  meetings,  have  not  always  reached  the  per* 
fection  portrayed  in  this.pietare,  which,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  fair  representation  of  anmenoa 
specimens.  The  St  Lawrence  is  decidedly  a 
market  fruit,  saleable  on  account  of  ita  good 
looks,  rather  than  by  reason  of  its  hi^  flavor 
or  peculiar  excellence  —  it  will  make  a  fruit- 
stand  attractive  to  customers,  and,  in  ita  aeaaon, 
excels  aU  others  as  a  decoration  for  the 
table ;  contrasting  admirably  witli  the  Maid- 
en's Blush,  which  ia  much  prised  for  such 
objects.  Its  general  culture  ia  not,  however, 
recommended^ 

J.  J.  Thomas,  in  his  excellent  Fruit  Cultoi- 
ist,  describes  the  8t  Lawrence  as  being  round- 
ish, slightly  oblate,  aometimea  a  little  conical, 
obtuse ;  the  whole  surface  broadly  and  very 
distinctly  striped  with  very  dark-red,  on  light 
greenish  yellow  ground;  stem  rather  short  and 
slender;  cavity  wide;  basin  round,  deep,  with 
a  very  obtuse  rim ;  flavor  rather  acid ;  mode- 
rately rich,  agreeable.  A  very  handsome  and 
productive  apple,  of  good  second-rate  flavor, 
ripening  about  mid-autumn. 

The  drawing  is  after  a  plate  sent  by  Jab.  H. 
Wattb,  a  noted  amateur  of  Boeheater,  New 
York.  1.  A.  w. 
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Bortieiiltue  fa  til*  BontlL 
A  rmsFAEATOKT  meeting  was  held  at  Augosta^ 
i,  on  the  Ist  of  December  last,  when  it 
detennined  to  orgaoise  a  Hoirticultanl  So- 
cietj.    Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to 
a  fctm  meeting.    A  Soeietjr  in  that  land  of 
ilowen  will  hare  a  labor  of  loTe  to  perfonn 
woithj  of  the  men  who  hare  undertaken  it 
To  this,  and  other  similar  associations  we  shall 
look  for  important  aid,  in  oar  own  enterprise. 
ITe  aim  to  establish  a  national  organ;  bound 
bj  DO  pftrtj  lines,  confined  by  no  narrow  geo- 
graphical limits.    Onr  mission  indeed  is  co- 
tntfimive  with  the  regency  of  Flora  npon  the 
Americsn  continent. 


Vattsd  ftalsiP  Agiimilluil  loality. 
Thb  Second  Annoal  Meeting  of  the  TJzrxTKo 
Skaxbb'  AoaicuLTuaAi.  Sooiitt,  wUl  be  held  at 
If^ASKDroTov,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  Febmaiy 
»d,18S4. 

j^mftwg  the  objects  of  the  Aasoeiatioit  are  the 
Ibllowisg: 

The  aoqnisitioa  and  dlsaeminatioa  of  the 
best  ezperienee  in  the  Science  of  Agricultare; 

The  onion  of  the  men  who  desire  to  advance 
to  its  legitimate  rank,  this  oouMt  important  of  all 
iMunaa  fmrsoits ;  and 

The  increase  and  extension  throaghoat  oor 
country  of  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  intereonrse 
between  the  friends  of  Agricultare,  by  whose 
eoantenanee  and  co-operation  this  Society  shall 
be  elerated  to  a  position  of  honor  and  useful- 
neaa  worthy  of  its  national  character.     Busi- 
ness of  importance  will  come  before  the  meet- 
ing.    A  new  election  of  officers  is  to  be  made,, 
in  which  every  State  and  Territory  is  to  be 
represented.    Applications  wiU  be  laid  before 
the  Society  for  the  holding  of  National  Exhibi- 
tioas  in  different  parts  of  the  Union;  promi- 
nent among  these  is   that   of  the   National 
Oatde  Convention,  at  Springfield,  Ohio.    Dele- 
gations are  solicited  from  all  the  Agricultural 
Societies  in  the  country,  and  the  attendance  of 
all  Agriculturists,  who  may  find  it  convenient 
to  honor  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 

Xabsbali.  p.  WiLDUi  is  the  President,  and 
WiLLLUC  S.  Kur«i,  ia  the  Recording  Secretary. 


Tbx  AioaiCAir  Handbook  or  OairAinirTAL 
Taxis.  By  Thos.  Mexhah,  Qardener.  Fhila. 
Lippincott,  Grambo  dk  Oo. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  design  and 

execution  of  this  little  book,  an  extract  from 

which  we  give  below.    The  author  has  had 

much  experience,  and  his  observations,  though 

brief,  will  prove  interesting  and  suggestive  to 

any  one  who  would  ornament  his  "  place"  with 

the  most  useful  snd  desiraUe  trees.    The  hints 

relative  to  soil  and  planting  will  be  found  to 

have  a  practical  value  to  the  amateur,  and  the 
catalogue   of  select  trees,  inclndes  the  most 

useful  and  available  species  of  our  American 

Sylva. 

On.  tlM  flslsstian  of  Kinds  of  Trees. 

Firstly,  we  have  to  consider  what  the  tree 
is  wanted  for,  whether  for  shade,  for  ornament, 
or  both  combined;  for  utility  or  beautv;  whether 
a  rapid  growth  be  desired,  or  the  hignest  effects 
of  tne  art  without  reference  to  time;  whether 
they  are  to  be  planted  singly,  or  together  in 
masses. 

A  shade  tree  should  have  a  widely  spread- 
ing head,  abundant  leaves,  or  dense  foliage.  It 
shonld  bud  forth  early  in  spring,  and  retain  its 
leaves  late  in  autumn.  It  should  also  be  free 
from  unpleasant  odors  and  liability  to  attacks 
of  disease  or  insects.  All  fruit-trees  are  objec- 
tionable. Who  would  choose  a  Lombardy 
poplar  for  a  shade  tree?  The  honey-locust  has 
too  fine  a  foliage.  The  odor  of  the  ailanthus 
is  unpleasant.  The  Kentuckv  cofiee  buds  late, 
and  tne  American  buttonwooa  is  too  unhealthy. 
Still,  there  is  great  scope  for  variety.  Fine 
selections  can  be  made  from  among  tne  horse- 
chestnuts  and  buckeyes,  maples,  some  birches, 
ashes,  tulip-tree,  magnolias,  hep  horn-beam, 
English  buttonwood,  the  oaks,  sweet-chestnut, 
soimora,  and  in  some  parts  or  situations,  lin- 
dens and  willows. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  trees  are  planted  for  the  mere  luxury 
of  the  shade  they  afford,  or  their  utility  in 
screening  disagreeable  objects.  They  are  val- 
ued for  uie  eilect  ihey  have  on  the  landscape; 
the  beauty  they  exhibit  in  their  forms;  the 
cheerfulness  that  dwells  in  their  foliage :  the 
gayety  that  bursts  from  their  opening  blos- 
soms, charms;  and  the  contrasts  they  make 
with  each  other,  please.  To  these,  if  they 
combine  harmony  with  surroondiog  objects, 
expression  of  the  artist's  ideas,  or  association 
with  classic  history,  or  remarkable  occurrences, 
they  afford  additional  interest  These  are 
points  which  few  can  master  thoroughly, 
without  Ions  and  careful  study.    Yet,  on  the 

Serfection  of  this  knowledge,  depends  the  pro* 
uction  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  from  orna- 
mental arboriculture. 
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The  effect  to  be  produced  bj  trees,  elioald 
be  pertieaUrlj^  well  studied.  The  object  mast 
sever  be  loet  sislit  of.  Pleasure,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  ^neriuly  a  main  object;  this  is  alwaj^ 
to  be  derived  from  a  perception  of  the  beanti* 
fnl.  Unitj,  harmony,  and  appropriate  fitness, 
mre  the  essential  elements  of  neantj;  to  these, 
then,  must  the  planter's  efforts  turn. 

The  relation  or  itness  of  a  tree  to  the  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  it,  will  be  one  of  first 
importance  in  the  stadj  of  effstit  A  tree, 
beantifol  in  some  situations  and  in  con- 
nection with  some  objects,  will  fail  to  please 
«nder  otiber  eireomstanoes.  A  Ires  oat  of  char- 
acter is  as  offensive  to  the  cultivated  mind  as 
would  be  a  dress  of  the  finest  satin  on  the  back 
of  a  be||p|{ar.  So,  an  idea  attached  to  a  tree  by 
association,  nves  it  a  character  which  cannot 
be  removed  Trom  it  without  violence.  A  tra- 
veler, accustomed  to  assoeiate  the  cypress  or 
yew-tree  with  diurchyards  or  monuments, 
would  be  painfully  struck  on  meeting  an  ave- 
nue of  them  leading  to  a  mansion.  The  same 
ideas  hold  sood  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
trees,  as  well  as  in  their  associations.  A  mag- 
nificent  deodar,  or  oven  a  Norway  spruce,  soC- 
tary  and  alone,  would  look  as  ridiculous  by 
the  side  of  one  of  our  western  log^houses,  ss 
a  noble,  weather-beaten,  rustic-looking  oak 
would  alongside  a  magnificent  modem  speci- 
men of  city  ardiitecture. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  that  eveivreens 
around  a  mansion  look  so  beautifiiL  OtheiB 
again  give  a  decided  preference  to  deciduous 
trees.  This  difference  of  opinion  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  philosophical  principles,  and 
does  not  originate  from  any  variation  in  the 
principles  of  beauty.  Evergreens  are  the  ac- 
companimento  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  reflec- 
tive. As  we  advance  in  age,  the  fondness  for 
them  grows  more  devoted.  Their  unchanging 
character  suite  the  reflective  stead!  oees  that 
characterises  old  age,  and  which  draws  our 
affection  toward  them  aa  to  boecmi  friends. 
Deciduous  trees  are  emblematic  of  lightoess 
and  gayety;  the  young  and  untutored  will 
always  prefer  them.  Our  happiest  remem- 
brances cling  around  the  old  oak  of  our  child- 
hood's home,  without  a  thought  or  a  care  for  the 
holly  or  the  pine. 

For  these  reasons  evergreens  should  never 
preponderate  around  places,  or  in  situations 
devoted  to  amusement  or  recreation.  By 
schools,  or  places  devoted  to  the  young,  they 
are  objectionable  in  great  numbers.  Uusug- 
gestive  of  lightness  and  gayety,  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  thoughtless,  yet  liappy  innocence 
of  childhood.  Wherever  the  aged  love  to  re- 
sort, whatever  is  to  have  an  air  of  solitude  or 
peace,  there  is  the  spot  which  evergreens  will 
adorn  ;  here  is  the  point  from  which  they  will 
really  seem  beautiful. 

The  seleetion  of  trees  for  elEeet  can  then 
depend  upon  no  particular  rule,  fitness  or 
appropriateness  depending  upon  each  circum- 
stance; but  uuit^  and  harmony  are  more  gene- 
ral in  their  application. 

Unity  of  design  must  not  degenerate  Into 
formality;  nor  harmony  into  monotony.  It  is 
the  frequency  of  this  degenerse^  that  produces 
the  opposite  errors  of  irregulanty  and  diseord. 


One,  in  a  mistsken  view  of  unity,  will  divide 
his  grounds  into  two  equal  parte,  and  an  oak 
or  an  elm  on  one  side  must  have  preeiselT  the 
same  on  the  other,  as  if  to  balance  the  whole. 
AnoAer,  disgusted  with  such  abortions  of  taste, 
plunges  into  the  opposite  error.  EUs  place  has 
the  appearance  of  naving  fkllen  into  tne  hands 
of  men  of  all  principles,  ages,  and  nations, 
each  one  of  whom  haa  aueoeasiv^y  stnek  oa  a 
patch. 

Variety  is  not  opposed  to  unity.  The  one- 
ness should  bs  m  the  eutltne;  the  more 
varied,  then*  the  filling  up,  the  better.  The 
carriage  entrance  to  an  old  mansion  is  often 
improved  by  an>w of  taees  on esch  side.  Baah 
set  of  two  placed  opposite  to  one  another, 
should  of  course  correspond.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  sueoessive  sets  of  trees  vanr* 
ing  in  species  or  varieties,  so  long  aa  no  rule 
of  harmony  was  broken  thereby.  A  light, 
airy-looking  tree,  like  the  hemloek-spmee, 
should  not  be  placed  immediately  after  a  ruff> 
ged,  artificial-looking  Norway.  Ite  graoeftd- 
ness  would  be  in  part  absorbed  by  the  rusticity 
of  the  latter,  and  both  lose  by  oomparison. 

This  harmony  of  color,  shade,  and  contrast, 
is  of  more  importance  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  trees  in  a  garden,  timn  in  su^  sa 
avenue  as  I  have  described.  They  are  to  be 
looked  at  in  greater  masses,  seen  from  mora 
distant  pointo  of  view,  or  from  more  vanod 
positions. 

The  colon,  Unte,  and  hues  of  the  folisge 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  will  then  have 
to  be  mors  partieularly  studied.  Much  may 
be  lost  or  gained  in  the  effect  of  a  single  tree. 
The  golden  hue  of  a  sugar  maple  in  the  ML, 
appears  to  great  advanta^  followed  bj  a  sassa- 
fras with  ite  rosy  yellow  tinte;  and  this,  again, 
followed  by  a  red  or  swamp  mapte  or  topelo, 
forms  a  beautiful  combination,  if  we  were  to 
take  away  the  ssssaCras  and  replace  it  with  a 
British  oak,  the  effeot  would  be  anything  but 
pleasing. 

Not  only  in  color  should  there  be  harmony, 
but  also  in  hight,  habit,  and  appearance.  Jul 
violent  contrasto  are  opposed  to  neural  bean^. 
In  the  oft-quoted  language  of  Rav,  'nature 
never  tekes  leaps,'  but  proceeds  gradually  step 
by  step.  Differing  in  variety,  yet  united  in 
general  principles,  each  clump  or  section  of 
trees  in  a  landscape  will  possess  characters  ex- 
closively  ite  own.  Few  mistakes  csn  arise 
from  planting  trees  simply;  harmony  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  objecto  alone  being  called  for. 

In  plantioff  for  a  wood  or  grove,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  aesire  to  make  a  smsU  place  look 
larger.  Everv  bend  should  possess  some  new 
or  striking  feature.  A  long  walk  around  a 
wood  will  not  please  without  an  object.  A 
visitor  may  be  surprised  at  the  extent,  but  to 
the  proprietor  it  is  wearisome.  His  pletfure 
can  only  be  secured  by  a  succession  of  ever- 
present,  yet  ever-changing  objects  of  boiuty 
along  the  course. 

Thus  the  planter  should  be  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  beauty.  Without  them  his 
labors  may  ezeito  only  wonder  at  their  extent 
or  surprise  at  their  variety;  with  them,  he  com- 
bines lastinff  beauty  — a  source  of  unvaiying 
pleasure  and  deligM.** 


BOTAKIGIL  MAGAZIKS. 


(hr  laslTBAmi 
a  Hbalih  JkatD  Dkbmb.  By  Wm.  B.  CMJum- 
rm,  U.  D.,  F.  B.  8.;  wiUi  a  Pra&oe  by  Dr. 
GonDis.  FktU. :  Blanrhard  ^  Lwu  GiliiBm.: 
H.  W.  Doby. 

Thttisatimdyaiidcommaiidabliework.  Tbe 
AQtbor  is  oae  of  the  moit  diftiBgotBhed  Fbyti- 
ologuto  and  medical  wnten  of  tlie  Britiah 
faculty;  aod  reeeiTed  for  the  treatiee  here  pre- 
•eated,  the  award  of  the  prise  of  ooe  hundrad 
piineas,  offisred  by  a  late  Kngliah  eommisaton, 
ler  tlia  besi  aoalyais  and  dieeoMioii  of  the 
topics  embrsoed  ia  the  fbUowing  qaestioiis : 

The  sfleets,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  Aleo- 
holie  Liquors  on  the  hnaian  system,  in  hesUh 
and  disease; 

Should  Alcoholic  drinks  foim  a  part  of 
the  ordinsiy  sostenanee  of  man,  particolarly 
under  dicomstances  of  exposure  to  labor  or 
eztremes  of  temperature  f 

Are  there  any  special  modifications  of  the 
bodily  or  mental  condition  of  msn,  in  whidi  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liqnom  may  be  necessary  or 
benencial  T 

Is  their  employment  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  t 

That  these  topics  are  ably  handled^  and 
iUastrsted  by  competent  fkcts  and  experiments, 
■Bay  be  soppoaed  from  the  known  philosophi- 
cal and  analytical  powers  of  the  author^  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  committee  of  award,  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  English 
medical  science.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  treatise  is  sguest  the 
ordinary  use  of  slooholic  bevenges. 


Tte  CfaMinaali  Hortlealtiixal  Sooisty 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of 
January,  selected  the  following  persons  to  pre- 
side orer  its  destinies  and  sustsw  its  ezislsnce 
during  the  current  year. 

JVeeidfiit  .*  Wic.  8.  Hatok. 

FOB  Pn$identa :  K.  B.  Sbaib,  Obo.  Geahak 
A.  H.  Eaicsr. 

TVesmrer.*  Wiluax  81010. 


KxnoBLATioir  of  tbs  Vauxt  or  nm  Amasoii. 
By  Lieut  Hiaaooir,  U.  8.  K.  Wash.:  Tsy- 
lor  ^  Maury.   Oinein.:  H.  W.  Derby. 

Tbe  information  to  be  derived  from  this  inte- 
resting namtiTe  is  new  and  ▼aluable.  The 
writer  started  from  tlie  Pscific  slope,  ascended 
the  mountains  to  the  source  of  the  great  river, 
aud  descended  its  banks  to  its  month  on  the 
eastern  comer  of  the  continent.  What  he  saw 
and  did  he  tells  with  much  p<tet  and  spirit, 
illoMtrating  hia  nsnattve  with  some  capital 
ricetches  of  the  nstives  snd  their  vinages,  and 
occasional  indications  of  the  peculiar  Tcgeta- 
tion  (ti  that  little-known  portion  of  the  world. 
We  shall  refer  to  the  worii  again. 


A.WABSB. 

OnmcU:  Roar.  Bucbavav,  M.  MoWiujiiis, 
M.  B^LLT,  D.  MoAvoT,  W.  HsATrnt,  Roanr 
RsTLT,  J.  0.  AmnnniT. 

Irttrariaa:  Jas.  W.  WAxn. 

Fnai  Cmmiiie§  s  F.  0.  CAaxr,  Jobx  SATxas, 
Dr.  &  HosBix,  If.  HcWouAJB,  S.  8.  Jaoxsom. 

Flower  CkimmitUe :  F.  Pxhtlaxd,  Oabxixl 
Slxaih,  Jas.  W.  Waxol 

VeyelmUe  GmmuMm  .*  J.  DmOAP,  B.  K«U.T. 

A  proposition  had  been  entertained  bj  this 
Society,  to  fore|[o  the  Autumnal  festival,  ror  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  not  opposing  the  great 
Aericultaral  Fair  of  the  State,  which  was  expect- 
ed to  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  daring 
the  month  of  September  next.  This  proposi- 
tion would  not  nave  met  with  any  favor  with 
the  Society,  bat  that  the  members  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  sgricnlture  of 
the  Sta^,  ss  well  as  to  conciliate  the  controlling 
body,  the  State  Board,  which  has,  in  previous 
years,  misapprehended  the  position  of  this  So- 
cio^. It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  no  further 
obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
poeed  arrangement,  but  that  the  State  organisa- 
tion would  iHMrally  meet  the  advances,  and  eon- 
tribote,  of  their  abundancci  to  the  means  of 
support  which  the  Horticulturists  propose  vol- 
untarily to  surrender  for  the  benefit  of  the  cen- 
tral organisation  ;  but  the  Board  have  decided 
upon  another  location. 


•^•» 


ttttsMxs. 

At  a  meetioff  of  the  Agricnltoral  Board,  held 
at  Springfldd,  Illinois,  January  3d,  it  was 
determined  to  hold  the  next  Fair  of  that  State, 
si  Sprin^ffield,  September  19th  to  16th ;  subject 
to  certain  provisos  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
complied  with  by  the  eitiaens  of  that  capital. 

That  of  Indiana  will  probably  be  held  at  her 
capital  also.  The  time  selected,  is  the  first 
week  of  October. 

Michigan  haa  selected  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Illinois  has  also  struck  out  boldly  in  the 
path  of  her  predecessors,  and  as  her  people  sre 
deeply  inteieeted  in  labor-saving  macninenr, 
trisls  of  implements  are  to  be  h^d  at  two  dif- 
ferent points  daring  the  coming  season.  That 
for  corn-planters  and  grain-dnits  is  to  be  at 
JaeksoavlUe,  to  commence  the  first  of  May. 
The  trial  of  harvesting  machines,  at  Blooming 
ton,  on  the  6th  of  Julv,  and  to  eontlnue  until 
the  committee  are  satisfied.  The  machines  to 
be  at  the  plaoe  by  the  first  of  July. 
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HOBTIOULTHBAL  REYIBW. 


XndiaaA  fltatt  BonA  «r  Agrlonltiix*. 
Wlftttr  Xoitlag. 

Tex  Convention  of  tbe  Agricnlturists  of  this 
firmiDg  EHate,  vas  called  to  order,  on  Thurg- 
daj,  Jan.  SHi,  1854,  hy  the  Preaident  of  tlie 
Board,  Oot.  Joa.  A.  Wriobt.  Thia  ia  a  regular 
annual  meeting  appointed  by  lair;  it  ia  com- 
poaed  of  dele^itea  from  the  Ooanir  Societiea, 
ID  addition  to  the  regular  naembera  of  the  Board. 
Forty-fire  countiea  were  represented  in  the 
eouTeotion,  which  indicatea  a  rery  healthy  ez- 
tenaioD  of  the  interaat  manifeateci  in  the  great 
B^icaltoral  progieaa  of  the  a^  and  eonntrr, 
aince  the  meeting  of  two  jeara  amce,  when  only 
eighteen  delegates  were  in  attendance.  Beai  Je 
the  delegates,  aeyeral  of  the  fanners  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance  and  participated  in  the 
ipeneral  interest  excited  by  such  a  meetings  with 
ita  yaluable  diacussions ;  and  there  are  even 
those  from  bevond  the  State  limits,  who  are 
pteaent,  and  who  desire  to  aee  the  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  the  aoil. 

The  important  object  of  thia  meeting  was  to 
elect  eight  new  Membera  of  the  Boara,  to  fill 
tbe  place  of  those  whose  term  of  office  is  about 
to  expire,  also  to  arrange  tiie  Schedule  of  Pre- 
miums for  next  year,  and  to  determine  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  next  State  Fair.  Theae 
▼arions  aubjects  ana  their  attendant  details  for- 
aished  many  themes  for  discussion. 

The  exhibition,  or  winter  show,  is  Terr  cre- 
ditable, though  not  yet  nearly  equal  to  what  a 
winter  show  should  be,  and  will  in  future  years 
become.  The  broad  plaina  and  rich  bottom* 
lands  of  this  State  have  sent  in  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  great  staple  crop,  the  Indian  com. 
This  grain  is  exhibited  in  great  variety,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Roots  were  not  shown  in 
great  variety,  but  the  aweet  potatoe  were  re- 
marhably  large  and  fine. 

The  apples,  always  a  first  boast  of  Indiana, 
were  now  beautiful  and  constituted  a  very  fine 
ahow.  Siae,  regularity,  color,  and  all  other 
requisites,  were  there  to  satiafy  the  most  fasti- 
dious critic  of  such  products.  The  Committee's 
Report  UDon  fruits  and  regetablea  will  be 
found  in  the  March  number. 

The  meeting  was  characterised  by  the  inte- 
resting and  practical  character  of  its  discus- 
aiona:  theae  turned  upon  the  eropa,  and  tiie 
stock  of  the  State;  the  value  and  practicability 
of  Hedges,  and  particularly  the  Haclura  Hedve- 
plant— the  importance  of  the  orohards  and  Uie 
aelectiou  of  varieties— each  of  which  topica  oc- 
cupied an  evening  eeaaion.  Several  Papera 
were  preaented,  and  aome  premiums  were 
awarded— the  Priae  Sasay  or  S.  B.  Gooxim, 
on  Rural  Taste,  will  be  found  in  next  number, 
and  ia  well  worthr  of  the  perusal  and  attentive 
consideration  of  western  Agriculturists.  Other 
Essays  were  upon  The  Hedoe,  The  Orehud, 
The  Vineyard,  and  the  use  of  Gypsum. 

The  question  of  the  site  of  the  Fair,  waa  one 
that  excited  much  spirited  talk;  many  pointa 
were  proposed  as  desirable  for  the  location  thia 

Sear,  among  them  the  Capital  appeared  to  be 
ie  favorite,  although  the  idea  of  centralising 
permanently  waa  streugly  objected  to.  Indeed, 
everywhere  the  fi:reat  value  of  drctdgtm^,  has 
been  appreciated,  and  found  to  work  w^l;  a 
new  aet  of  fSumen  are  aouited  by  arery  change 


of  venue,  and  thoae  who  have  attended  one  fait 
will  always  wish  to  visit  another  wherever  it 
may  be.  Indianapolia,  however,  doea  poaaeaa 
facilitiea  of  aoceaa  which  can  be  claimed  by  no 
other  place.  It  will  now  depend  upon  the  lib* 
erality  of  her  citisens  whether  she  shall  enioy 
the  benefit  of  holding  the  next  fair  and  entinv 
taining  the  thouaanda  of  viaitors  who  will 
alwaya  flock  to  see  the  collected  products  of 
industry  and  of  her  fertile  soil. 

■■  ■  ■  #  ^  ■   f  ■  -I      11 

Ohio  Mats  Board  of  AgrlraltoM. 

Tna  body  held  a  verv  busy  and  efficient 
working  meeting,  at  Oolumbus,  on  the  17tii 
ult,  and  following  4aye.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  all  appear  to  be  men  who  will  devote 
Uiemaelvea  energetically  to  (he  work  in  hand ; 
thia  ia  aa  it  should  be,  for  the  aacceaa  of  the 
inatitution  ia  in  their  hands  and  must  depend 
upon  their  effitfts. 

Next  to  arranging  the  premium  liata,  which 
need  annual  raviaion,  ana  the  selection  of  new 
committees,  the  great  matter  was  to  decide 
upon  the  location  of  the  next  Fair :  the  rotaiy 
or  locomotive  plan  obtafning  the  moat  £ivor  in 
the  oouncila  of  the  AgricuHuriste  of  this  State, 
the  Board  felt  it  necesaanr  to  avoid  anr  place 
at  which  a  fair  had  been  held  previously,  and 
in  their  wiadom,  aelected  Newark  aa  the  aite; 
the  old  Fort  there  will  be  auggeative  of  historic 
aa  well  aa  agricultural  themea  to  the  hundreda 
of  thousancu  of  visitore  who  should  annually 
flock  around  the  agricultural  standard  of  the 
State  upon  the  occasion  of  her  antamnsl 
Jubilee. 

Our  own  city,  although  of  essy  aeesss  tnm 
every  point,  in  the  center  of  an  immense  popu- 
lation, to  furnish  materials  for,  and  visitore  to 
the  Fair,  and  with  every  appliance  for  accom- 
modating any  number  of  visitants  tnm  with- 
out her  own  limits,  was  alao  a  competitor  for 
the  honor  of  holding  the  Fair  and  the  labm  of 
its  attendant  duties;  but  her  advocatea  were 
few  in  number,  and  lacked  Che  ability  to  per^ 
auade  the  Board  that  her  interesta  and  thoae  of 
the  country  were  identical  and  mutual. 

The  Fair  will  be  held  at  Newark  on  the  ISMh 
to  33d  of  September,  the  third  week. 

The  modification  of  the  Agricultural  Law,  in 
favor  of  Horticultural  Societiea,  now  without 
the  pale  of  its  benefits,  which  were  asked  for 
at  a  previooa  meeting,  were  taken  under  con- 
aidetation  and  referrra  to  a  eoDimittee,  who  are 
to  report  at  the  December  meeting  of  Dele- 
gatea,  when  it  ia  hoped  the  requests  of  these 
closely  allied  institutions  will  be  fairly  weighed 
and  favorably  act  before  tbe  OonventioD,  so  tluit 
the  Board  may  feel  authorised  to  aak  of  tho 
Legialature  a  change  in  the  statute. 


HoaTicuLTuxAL  SooixTix»— Will  please  bear 
in  mind  our  requeat  to  have  them  send  us  their 
proceedings,  that  we  may  incorporate  them  in 
our  department  of  Socicfy  TranMoctkmi.  If  in 
printed  form,  let  them  be  marked  distinctly,  as 
this  plan  saves  the  Editon  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  insures  their  being  observed  and  regarded. 
The  most  pleasant  assurances  have  been  re- 
ceived from  several  of  our  friends.  Let  ua  have 
your  aid,  gentlemen,  and  your  money.  We 
need  your  "material  aid,"  aa  weU  aa"your 
fiomiiiit"  and  contributioaa. 
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The  Gnpa — ^the  YiaQjard. 

•     NO.  in. — LATINO  OFF — FLANTING. 

Afteb  the  gTX)und  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  as  previously  advised,  whether  by 
the  plow  or  the  spade,  an  important  and 
rather  nice  operation  is  to  be  performed  be- 
Ibre  proceeding  to  plant  the  vines;  this  is 
^led  Laying  off  the  Vineyard,  and  should 
be  done  with  some  decree  of  accuracy,  since 
tnuch  of  the  appearance  of  snugness  and 
finish  of  the  place,  will  depend  upon  the 
correctness  with  which  this  is  effected.  A 
sufficient  number  of  little  sticks  should  be 
prepared ;  these  are  best  made  by  sawing  a 
straight  inch  pine  board,  into  lengths  of  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches ;  these  pieces  are  then 
to  be  split,  and  pointed,  so  as  to  enter  the 
ground  easily. 

In  the  spring,  these  are  taken  to  the  field, 
and  used  to  mark  the  spots  where  the  vines 
are  to  grow,  and  there  they  remain  during 
the  first  season,  to  aid  the  vine-dresser  in 
finding  the  young  tender  thing,  which  is 
often  very  inconspicuous  at  first,  though 
eventually  destined  to  become  a  great  vine. 
The  distance  at  which  these  sticks  are  to  be 
placed,  will  depend  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  its  exposure,  and  also  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared, 
whether  it  be  in  benches  or  otherwise.  The 
cows  may  be  set  closer  on  narrow  terraces, 
than  on  wider  levels,  because  of  the  more 
open  exposure  of  the  former. 

Different  views  exist  among  planters,  as  to 
the  proper  spacing,  and  certainly  different 
distances  should  be  allowed  for  rampant  and 
for  slender  growing  varieties  of  the  vine. 
Having  stretched  a  line  along  one  side  of  the 
space  to  be  planted,  a  measuring  stick  is  pre- 
pared, of  the  length  determined,  and  with 
this  the  little  sticks  are  set  with  accuracy, 
at  the  proper  distances;  the  line  is  next 
moved  to  the  width  of  the  rows,  and  the 
same  measuring  stick  is  again  used,  in  set- 
ting the  stakes ;  great  accuracy  is  required  in 
these  first  two  settings,  because  they  will  be 
used  as  guides  to  prove  the  remainder,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  sight. 

ir.  SKBIEB. — TXO,  lU^^O 


The  very  common  distance,  in  most  vine- 
yards, is  four  feet  each  way,  for  the  Catawba 
and  other  grapes,  most  cultivated,  but  the 
Uerbeniont)  and  some  others,  require  more 
space,  while  the  Missouri  would  answer 
equally  well,  as  it  grows  here,  if  crowded 
more  closely.  The  vine-sticks  are  often  set 
3)^  by  4  feet,  and  4  by  4,  or  4  by  4)^,  occa- 
sionally wider,  say  3  by  5,  or  even  3  by  6.  Mr. 
Buchanan  recommends,  for  steep  hill-sides, 
3>^  by  4>^,  or  3  by  5,  but,  for  gentle  slopes, 
Zyi  by  6,  he  says,  is  close  enough,  and  for 
level  land,  4  by  7,  which  will  admit  sun  and 
air  to  mature  the  fruit,  and  leave  space 
enough  for  the  roots ;  he  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  vigorous,  native  sorts,  chiefly  cultivated, 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  long, 
healthy  canes,  and  exuberant  foliage. 

The  number  of  plants  wanted  per  acre, 
will  depend  upon  the  distance  chosen ;  3>^ 
by  4  feet,  will  require  3112  vines ;  4  by  4, 
2762;  4  by  4>i,  2420;  3  by  5,  2904;  3^ 
by  4)^,  2766 ;  3^  by  6,  2075 ;  4  by  7. 
1556 ;  3  by  8,  2815 ;  6  by  8,  908.  If  cut^ 
tings  be  planted,  double  these  numbers  will 
be  required. 

Planting, — After  the  ground  has  been  pro- 
perly laid  off,  the  next  procedure  is  planting 
the  slips,  or  vines,  whichever  may  have  been 
determined  upon.  There  are  advocates  for 
both  plans,  and  there  may  be  reasons  why 
one  or  the  other  should  be  preferred,  for  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, depending  upon  the  distance  the 
young  plants  have  to  be  carried,  and  the 
convenience  of  transportation.  In  some  at- 
tempts which  were  made  in  Arkansas,  owing 
to  the  irregularities  in  the  navigation,  and 
perhaps,  also^  a  want  of  sufficient  care  in 
packing^  t6e;^'ewng  vines  pi^vlj**!!  died  be- 
fore rea^Wi^'itfieilk*  destinaiwtJ—in  such  a 
case,*  the  ^^uUin^  «v9«ild^  j)rohably^  succeed 
muclw-b^etei:..  Young -ifhiit^-^ii/aiways  to 
be  preferred  to  old  ones,  and  many  prefer 
even  to  set  out  the  cuttings,  where  they  are 
to  stand,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
transplanting  altogether,  nor  incur  the  check 
and  risk  of  removal.  Tender  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  yearling  vine,  with  its  slender  root- 
lets, will  suffer  less  in  transplanting,  than  an 
old  vine ;  indeed,  an  experienced  vigneron, 
will  hardly  accept  such  as  a  gift^  preferring 
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ratber  to  wait  until  healthy  young  plants 
shall  develop  themselveF,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  stand. 

If  rooted  plants  are  used,  whether  yearlings, 
or  two-year  old  vines,  holes  should  be  dug  in 
the  trenched  land,  after  it  has  become  quite 
warm  and  dry,  in  the  spring,  say  in  April ; 
these  holes  should  be  made  beside  the  sticks 
Bet  out  at  the  laying  off — and  they  must  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants,  without  crowding;  one 
foot  by  eighteen  inches  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient, and  a  foot  deep.  Few  of  the  plants 
should  be  exposed  at  once,  and  they  must  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  damp  cloth,  to  prevent  them 
from  drying ;  the  vine  should  then  be  placed 
in  the  hole^  and  the  roots  carefully  spread 
out^  80  as  to  come  into  a  natural  position,  the 
stem  being  inclined  to  the  stick  at  one  side 
of  the  hole,  and  brought  to  the  general  level 
of  the  ground ;  the  best  loose  earth  is  filled 
in  among  the  roots  carefully,  and  a  cavity  is 
left  above  them  to  retain  moisture,  until  to- 
ward midsummer,  when  it  is  filled. 

The  plan  of  making  a  vineyard  from  the 
cuttings  set  out  in  the  field,  is  now  obtaining 
many  advocates  among  our  most  intelligent 
cultivators,  although  it  is  ranked  among  the 
innovations  or  modem  practices.  The  holes 
are  dug  the  width  of  the  spade,  and  extend- 
ing a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  beyond  it,  on 
either  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  rows. 
Two  cuttings,  duly  prepared,  as  will  be  indi- 
cated in  another  paragraph,  are  then  set  in 
each  hole,  bent  somewhat  as  seen  in  the  cut 
and  inclined,  so  that^  their  upper  ends,  or 
points  shall  come  together,  or  cross  one 
another,  near  the  stick,  besidie-  the  hole. 


i— !•      •••.••      • 

I    I     •    •    •    *  W  ♦   •      ♦ 


an  inch.  Here,  again,  some  recommend  thai 
each  end  of  the  hole  be  but  partially  filled 
up,  for  a  month  or  two,  so  as  to  collect  mois- 
ture from  the  rains,  and  also  to  aHow  th« 
vernal  sunshine,  to  heat  the  earth;  for  even 
common  farmers^  and  dull  vine-dressers,  now 
begin  to  appreciate  the  necessity  and  valuo 
of  earth-heat,  or  bottom-heat,  for  springing 
vegetation,  better  than  the  Horticultural 
writers  of  half  a  century  ago ;  what  was 
then  looked  upon  as  a  mystery,  is  now  well 
understood,  since  it  has  been  explained  upon 
physiological  principles.  The  object  in  cot- 
ering  the  crown  of  the  cutting,  is  to  protect 
it  and  its  young  buds  from  injury,  by  expo- 
sure, and  especially  to  avoid  the  evaporation 
which  would  ensue,  if  it  projected  above  th« 
naked  surface  of  the  ground,  iK-ith  nothing  to 
shield  it  from  the  bright  sunshine  and  dry- 
ing winds  of  spring.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  "French  method''  of  setting  cuttings 
has  been  practiced  in  the  vineyard;  this 
plan  consists  of  immersing  both  ends  of  tho 
slip  in  the  ground,  springing  the  upper  end 
somewhat,  so  as  to  throw  it  beneath  the  sur- 
face, while  a  good  bud,  near  the  top^  is  ex- 
posed, to  make  the  shooL 


These  points  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
the  earth,  and  the  best  and  most  mellow  soil 
is  filled  in,  and  pressed  gently  against  them, 
with  the  foot^  the  points  being  covered  about 


CiMngSt  will  have  been  made  during  the 
winter,  when  the  vines  were  trimmed,  and 
they  should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  the 
branches  are  removed  from  the  okl  vineSi 
^her  in  the  field,  the  bam,  or  in  the  cellar ; 
the  latter  is  preferable,  as  they  nkay  be  kept 
more  safely  from  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and 
may  be  cut  up  in  rainy  weather.  The  vine* 
dressers'  shears  are  chiefly  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  sharp,  keen-edged  knife,  will 
leave^a  much  smoother  surface.  In  prepar- 
ing the  cottingS)  all  laterals  and  tendrils  are 
firat  removed  from  the  shoots  of  last  yeaz's 
wood;  only  such  stalks  are  selected  as  are 
perfectly  healthy,  and  well  developed,  and 
with  short  joints  ^  a  portion  of  the  older 
wood,  about  two  inches  long,  is  left  as  a  bat* 
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tOD,  at  the  lower  end,  nod  the  first  cutting  is 
made  by  applying  the  knife  or  shears,  raid- 
way  between  two  eyes^  about  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  above  the  base ;  thus  each  cut- 
ting will  have  four  or  five  buds;  if  the 
branch  be  stout  and  sound,  it  may  still  furn- 
ish one  or  more  cuttings,  which  should  be 
of  similar  length  and  proportions,  but,  hav- 
ing no  older  wood,  to  form  the  button,  they 
must  be  cut  off  close  below  a  bud.  Some 
persons  select  their  cuttings  as  they  are 
made,  believing  that  those  cut  from  the  base 
of  the  shoot,  and  having  a  portion  of  older 
wood,  are  preferable;  these  command  a  higher 
price. 

The  cuttings  should  be  snugly  tied  up 
with  long  willow  withes,  in  bundles  of  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred,  according  to  the 
•ize  of  the  shoots,  and  fancy  of  the  opera- 
tor. They  may  beset  up  on  end,  in  a  damp 
cellar,  with  a  portion  of  soil  about  their 
base,  or  better  still,  buried  in  a  trench  in  the 
open  ground,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
left  covered  with  earth  until  planting  time. 
In  the  first  position,  if  {iroperly  secured, 
they  will  keep  very  well,  and  will  be  acces- 
sible at  any  time,  when  wanted  for  sale ;  in 
the  latter,  they  will  be  entirety  secured  firom 
evaporation,  and  if  they  have  previously  be- 
come partially  dried,  they  may  be  restored 
before  planting,  or  if  not  restored,  they  will 
have  turned  brown«  and  thus  show  that  they 
are  not  worth  setting  out^  and  should  be  re- 
jected immediately.  Another  method  of 
protecting  the  cuttings  is  to  bury  them  par- 
tially, in  an  upright  position — ^throwing  the 
earth  up  about  them,  but  leaving  the  upper 
ends  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  If  the 
bundles  are  large,  they  are  apt  to  become 
dried  in  the  center,  and  there  is  a  consequent 
loss. 

Those  who  bury  their  cuttings  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  planting,  often  allow  them  to  re- 
main undisturbed  undl  the  buds  have 
swollen,  or  even  burst,  before  removing  them 
to  the  vineyard  ground  for  setting ;  this  plan 
will  require  an  occasional  examination  of  the 
cutting)!,  lest  they  advance  too  far,  which 
should  be  checked  by  disturbing,  and  then 
shading  them.  At  planting,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  breaking 
off  the  buds,  which  may  have  started,  and 


which  are  very  brittle;  few  are  to  be  taken 
at  a  time,  and  they  should  be  kept  covered 
by  a  damp  cloth — the  young  shoots  at  the 
points  of  these  cuttings,  are  not  to  be  left 
exposed,  when  set,  but  must  be  covered  with 
a  little  mellow  earth,  or  they  will  surely 
die. 

Treatment, — The  young  vines  will  need 
vexy  little  attention  during  the  first  season. 

• 

If  the  soil  be  stiff  and  clayey,  or  disposed  to 
bake  into  a  crust,  the  points  of  the  cuttings 
near  the  little  stakes,  mus^  be  watched,  and 
the  surface  carefully  broken,  to  allow  the 
tender  shoot  to  emerge.  During  the  summer, 
the  ground  should  be  lightly  hoed  about  the 
plants,  and  all  weeds  are  to  be  promptly  de- 
stroyed; every  twig  and  every  leaf  should 
be  left  undisturbed,  because  of  the  import- 
ant functions,  that  of  forming  roots,  which 
devolve  upon  the  new  plants  which  is  now 
setting  up  an  independent  establishment  for 
itself,  and  must^  in  future,  depend  upon  iti 
own  resources.  Should  both  these  cuttingr 
grow,  in  the  vineyard  stations,  one  of  them 
must  be  removed  in  the  autumn,  either  by 
cutting  it  off  below  the  surface  with  a  sharp 
knife,  or  by  digging  it  up  carefully^  in  order 
to  appropriate  it  to  some  vacancy  that  may 
have  occurred  in  the  plantation,  for  new 
plantings,  or  for  sale. 

The  Nursery  of  CutHnga^  is  an  important 
part  of  the  vineyard,  or  attache  to  it — ^in 
which  the  unsold  cuttings  are  placed;  its 
objects  are  the  production  of  young  planti 
for  future  extensions  of  the  vineyard,  and 
for  filling  vacancies,  or  for  sale.  In  selecting 
a  site  for  this  purpose,  it  is  best  to  choose  • 
rich,  deep^  sandy  mold;  if  in  grass,  so  much 
the  better.  If  the  land  has  been  drained, 
and  so  situated  as  to  retain  a  good  degree  of 
moisture  during  the  summer,  the  prospect  of 
a  successful  ''strike"  will  be  much  enhanced. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  recommendation 
of  the  old  Roman  Ck)LUHELLA,  is  worthy  of 
imitation ;  he  advised  cuttings  to  be  dipped 
into  a  mixture  of  coV-manure,  before  plant- 
ing them. 

As  deep  tillage  will  conduce  to  the  last- 
mentioned  quality,  immunity  from  drought, 
it  will  be  best  to  trench  the  ground,  and  the 
cuttings  should  be  set  as  the  digging  pro- 
ceeds— therefore,  this  operation  is  to  be  com- 
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meuced  acroM  the  plat  appropriated,  and  so 
soon  as  the  second  trench  is  opened,  and  the 
edge  of  the  loose  dirt  is  brought  to  a  straight, 
even  surface,  by  dres^iing  it  to  a  line,  the  cut- 
tings are  set,  in  a  slanting  direction,  about 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  their  points 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  earth — the  top 
soil  is  then  dug  and  thrown  upon  the  bases 
of  the  cuttings,  after  being  mellowed,  it  is 
slightly  pressed  against  them,  and  the  lower 
Boil,  is  placed  on  top,  covering  the  shoots 
about  an  inch  deep.  The  ground  will  settle 
•nd  leave  the  tipper  eyes  projecting,  by  the 
time  they  have  begun  to  grow.  The  next 
row  should  be  placed  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
plat 

The  best  seasou  for  setting  out  the  cut- 
tings, is  a  question  of  importance  not  yet 
settled,  among  those  who  plant — much  must 
depend'  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  that 
which  is  very  stiff,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  the  fall-planted  cuttings,  by  freez- 
ing and  thawing;  so,  for  those  set  in  the 
yineyard  itself,  the  exposure  is  prolonged  by 
fall-planting — ^but  in  the  nursery,  where  a 
undy  loam  has  been  secreted,  the  cuttings 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
procured.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  I  am 
an  urgent  advocate  of  autumnal-planting  of 
nearly  all  hard- wood  cuttings.  I  have  seen 
the  best  success,  also,  with  fall-plaated  grape 
•lips. 

During  the  summer,  the  young  vine- 
plants  will  require  very  little  attention,  be- 
yond the  removal  of  weeds,  unless  the  too 
heavy  nature  x>f  the  soil  should  cause  it  to 
.bake,  in  which  case,  it  must  be  stirred  with 
the  hoe,  or  spading- fork.  If  not  removed 
the  following  winter,  when  they  are  called 
yearlings,  the  soil  should  be  well  stirred 
among  the  young  vines,  the  next  spring,  to 
encourage  a  thrifty  growth  in  the  second 
summer. 

In  digging  up  these  young  plants,  great 
care  will  be  required  to  avoid  injuring  the 
roots.  The  row  last  planted,  will  be  that 
which  must  be  dug  firsts  and  the  vines  should 
be  covered  from  the  air  as  soon  as  lifted,  tied 
up  in  bundles  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and 
imm.ediately  buried,  as  the  long,  naked, 
fleshy,  fibrous  roots,  are  very  easily  injured 


by  exposure,  and  the  vitality  of  the  plants  i% 
thus  materially  affected ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
assumed,  as  an  axiom,  that  no  roots  should 
over  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  if  success  is 
desired  after  transplanting.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  these  operations  to 
prevent  exposure  to  the  sun  and  winds. 

All  cuttings  received  from  a  distance  ars 
better  for  being  buried,  as  described  above^ 
as  a  compensation  for  the  drying  and  expo- 
sure incident  to  transportation,  especially 
when  they  have  not  been  packed  in  tigh| 
boxos,  which  should  always  be  called  for  by 
persons  ordering  grape-cuttings  from  nurs- 
erymen. It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
rooted  plants  require  still  more  care,  in  trans- 
portation ;  the  boxes,  in  which  they  should 
always  be  ordered,  need  not,  however,  be  so 
tight,  but  the  roots  should  be  well  packed  in 
damp  moss.  j.  a.  w. 


Cnltue  of  Rural  Taste. 

Bt  S.  B.  OooKXXi. 

Among  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
survived  the  fall,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 
stands  pre-eminent  It  is  not  affirmed,  nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  when  the  wreck  of 
the  soul  involved  all  its  powers  in  one  gene- 
ral ruin,  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  en- 
dured the  catastrophe,  without  a  very  mate- 
rial diminution  of  its  limits  and  intensity. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  but  a  faint 
impression  is  left  us  of  the  order,  fitness,  and 
harmony  of  the  material  universe,  which 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Eden.  But^  notwithstanding  the  greatness 
of  the  calamity,  so  clear  was  the  impress  of 
the  Divine  mind  upon  the  works  of  his 
hand,  that  they  yet  have  power  to  excite  in 
us,  pleasurable  sensations,  in  a  high  degree. 
True,  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  mind  is,  in 
some  cases,  so  great,  that  only  the  '*  Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  can  bo  discerned,  where  those 
less  prejudiced  behold  perfect  order  and  uni- 
versal harmony. 

When  the  hand  of  the  All- Powerful, 
peopled  infinite  space  with  its  myriad  worlds, 
the  first  great  law  of  his  government  was 
order.  Each  globe  and  atom,  was  so  dis- 
posed, relatively  to  every  other  globe  and 
atom,  as  to  harmonize  in  one  all-pervading 
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purpose.  The  frailest  mite  that  floats  in  sun- 
shine, ^'as  weighed  with  the  same  precision 
as  the  largest  aun  or  planet,  and  appointed 
to  its  destined  place,  that  it  might  not  mar 
the^universal  harmony.  He  who  **  stretch- 
eth  out  his  hand  over  the  north,  and  hang- 
eth  the  Earth  upon  nothing,"  who  "  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,"  who 
"  weigheth  the  mountains  in  a  scale,  and  tha 
hills  in  a  balance,"  who  was  the  Author  both 
of  matter  and  of  the  law  which  goverced  it, 
adapted  each  to  the  other  in  an  infinite  se- 
ries ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  that  the  annihilation  or  relative 
change  of  the  smallest  particle,  would,  like 
the  dust  of  the  balance,  which  causes  one 
scale  to  preponderate,  destroy  the  equilibri- 
um, and,  ultimately,  involve  tbd  whole  in 
chaos. 

To  the  human  understanding,  a  harmoni- 
ous relation  of  parts,  conveys  the  idea  of 
beauty.  True,  this  sense  may  be,  and  often 
is,  perverted,  like  the  other  powers  of  the 
soul.  The  moral  sense  ihay  be  so  perverted 
as  to  bring  dueling  (and,  perhaps,  other  forms 
of  murder,)  to  harmonize  with  its  standard 
of  right,  and  even  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a 
code  of  honor.  The  physical  senses  may, 
likewise,  be  so  perverted  as  to  form  a  relish 
for  the  filthiness  of  the  Hottentot,  or,  still 
worse,  of  the  drunkard.  The  imagination 
may  become  so  corrupt,  as  to  revel  in  sensu- 
alism and  impurity,  and  so  an  appreciation 
of  the  harmonious  relation  of  parts,  may 
become  so  perverted,  as  to  see  beauty  in  a 
flattened  head,  as  among  some  of  our  Indian 
tribes,  or  in  little  useless  feet,  as  among  the 
Chinese  women,  or  in  compressed  waists,  as 
among  other  fine  ladies  that  I  have  heard  of. 

All  these  improvements  upon  the  handi- 
work of  the  Divine  Author,  have,  doubtless, 
to  the  minds  of  some,  imparted  a  higher 
charm.  As  originally  made,  they  were  pro- 
nounced, by  a  competent  Judge,  "  very 
good,"  but  then,  it  must  be  considered,  tb^t 
"  good"  is  only  the  positive  degree,  wherea«, 
these  valuable  amendments  have  brought 
them  to  the  superlative. 

Tivste  is  the  perception  of  beauty,  and  a 
correct  Uiste  is  the  true  standard  of  judg- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  harmonious  relation 
of  parts.     It  presents  us  a  very  wide  field 


of  observation,  comprising  Painting,  Poetry, 
Architecture,  etc.,  and  brings  to  the  standard 
of  judicious  criticism,  every  product  of  ar- 
tistic skill.  It  descends  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, and  takes  cognizance  alike  of  a  gen- 
tleman's morals,  and  the  tie  of  his  cravat ; 
of  a  lady's  manners,  and  the  bow  upon  het 
bonnet  But  I  have  no  design  to  enter  upon 
this  field,  at  present,  further  than  to  consider 
the  subject  in  a  single  relation,  and  that  is^ 
in  respect  to  the  embellishments  of  home. 

American  rural  taste  is  now  in  its  forming 
state.  Some  one  is,  perhaps,  surprised  at 
hearing  rural  taste  nationalized  ;  and  he  will 
ask,  Has  taste  a  local  habitation  and  a  name? 
I  answer,  Verily,  it  has;  it  is  modified  by 
circumstances,  and  whit  corresponds  with 
good  taste  in  one  place,  would  be  in  bad 
taste  in  another.  The  capacity  to  judge  ia^ 
of  course,  the  same  everywhere,  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  varies  according  to  circumstances* 
A  marble  column  is  beautiful,  but  introduced 
into  the  structure  of  an  Indian  wigwam,  or 
a  log-cabin,  it  would  excite  our  ridicule  and 
contempt  The  social  condition,  the  babita 
of  life,  the  character  of  the  climate,  and 
many  other  considerations,  determine  the  fit- 
ness of  the  appointments,  and  surroundings 
of  our  habitation.  The  roving  tribes  of  th» 
earth,  construct  their  habitations  in  a  style 
demanded  by  their  habits  of  life.  The  Arab 
tent  protects  its  occupant  from  the  scorchiag 
Hun  of  the  desert  The  Indian  lodge  shuta 
out  the  driving  snow  of  the  prairies.  No 
inclosures  secure  the  waving  com  from  trea- 
passing  animals,  for  there  are  neither  corn  to 
wave,  nor  cattle  to  encroach.  He  has  no 
concern  with  seedtime  and  harvest  The 
abundance  of  fish  and  game,  attracts  the  In- 
dian, as  does  that  of  plunder,  the  Arab,  and 
they  move  from  place  to  place,  accordingly. 
The  social  state,  as  above  suggested,  furn- 
ishes one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  national  taste.  A  few  centuries 
back,  and  the  state  of  society  demanded  that 
every  house,  of  any  considerable  pretensions, 
should  be  a  castle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all 
architectural  designs  were  modified  by  this 
circumstance.  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  whom 
we  now  glory  so  much,  were  then,  by  pro- 
fession, robbers  and  plunderers.  What  idea 
lis  expressed  by  the  battlement,  the  turret^ 
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the  castellated  wall,  but  that  of  securitj 
from  aggreitsion— of  protection  from  violence ; 
of  stately  barons,  clad  in  armor,  and  of  de- 
pendent vassalii,  seeking  a  refuge  from  law- 
less bands,  in  the  shadow  of  the  citadel  ? 
What  is  picturesque  or  poetical  in  the  mold- 
ering  wall,  with  its  ivv  drapery,  but.  that  it 
tells  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  knight- 
errantry  did  homage  to  beauty  ?  Wherefore 
sang  not  Ossian,  of  the  softly  resplendent 
glories,  the  mild  beauties  of  the  landscape  ? 
Bis  muse,  true  to  the  inspiration  of  his  age, 
has  chronicled  not  these,  but  the  unrivaled 
prowess,  the  high-souled  daring  of  his  hero, 
ay,  and  of  his  heroine  too ;  for  the  spirit  of 
the  age  allowed  of  no  beauty  that  was  not 
heroic.  To  a  modem  beauty,  in  all  the  po- 
tency of  rouge,  bustle,  and  blond,  soft 
charms,  and  terrific  fainting  fits,  (and  no 
lady  of  delicacy,  good  sense,  and  refined 
taste,  will  suspect  one  of  placing  her  in  this 
category,)  or  to  the  modem  exquisite,  could 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  imagination  have 
conceived  of  such  a  being,  Ossian's  muse 
would  have  assigned  a  place  with  harlequins, 
and  other  burlesques  upon  humanity. 

Climate  is  also  an  important  consideration, 
in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  habitation, 
A  few  years  ago,  a  rage  for  Grecian  architec- 
ture overran  the  world,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  furnished  mo- 
dels indiscriminately,  for  churches  and  dwell- 
ings, banks,  bams,  and  wood-houses.  Of 
late,  the  epidemic  has  mn  upon  Gothic  Cot- 
tages, with  their  steep  roofs,  and  pointed 
gables.  In  the  city,  houses  are  built  six  sto«^ 
ries  high,  because  ground  is  worth  one,  two, 
or  three  thousand  dollars  a  foot»  and  what 
would  be  said  of  the  man  who  should  build 
a  house  in  the  country  six  stories  high,  where 
land  is  worth  twenty  dollars  an  acre  ?  And 
yet  such  a  tenement  would  be  in  as  good 
taste  as  the  indiscriminate  introduction  of 
these  model  cottages.  •  What  gave  the 
Gothic  Cottage  its  precipitous  roof  ?  It  was 
the  climate  of  a  country  where  clouds,  mists, 
and^rains  so  much  prevail,  that  it  is  said  the 
people  sometimes  take  off  their  hats,  and 
pay  their  respects  to  the  sun,  when  his  rays 
happen  to  appear  among  them.  I  suspect 
tthis  to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  that  their 


climate  is  very  different  from  ours,  warm,  dxyt 
and  sunny  as  it  is,  is  no  exaggeration. 

Rural  taste,  in  this  country,  will  not,  it  is 
trae,  present  the  same  unity  of  purpose  as 
elsewhere,  for  reasons  already  hinted  at  If 
climate  has  a  controlling  influence  upon  ar- 
chitectural designs,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  a 
range  of  25  degrees  of  latitude,  and  75  of 
longitude,  will  make  what  is  fit  in  one  place, 
unfit  in  another;  and  when  we  shall  have 
annexed  all  that  adjoins  us  on  the  south, 
further  modifications  will  occur ;  for  when 
we  get  into  volcanic  regions,  we  must  build 
our  houses  low,  and  of  materials  that  will 
not  be  readily  shaken  to  pieces. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  our 
social  condition;  for  the  servants'  qoarten^ 
south  of  "Mason  &  Dixon"  are  as  neces- 
sary a  part  of  the  home  surroundings^  as  they 
would  be  useless  and  incongruous  at  the 
north. 

There  are,  howerer,  circumstances  suffi- 
cient to  give  nationality  to  our  rdral  embel- 
lishments. One  has  been  already  alluded  to— 
our  warm,  dry,  sunny  climate ;  and  this  per- 
vades our  whole  country,  extensive  as  it  ii. 
The  tendency  of  this  fact,  is  to  give  to  our 
architectural  designs,  the  lightness,  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  Italian  style,  with  wide 
porches  for  shelter,  and  fpol  verandahs  for 
shade,  because  our  sky  is  like  that  of  Italy. 
This  circumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  us,  but 
there  are  those  which  are. 

One  great  American  fact  will  have  a  more 
potent  influence,  in  the  formation  of  our 
raral  taste,  than  any  other,  perhaps  than  all 
others.  We  are  a  nation  of  landholders  ;  if 
any  one  doubts  the  influence  of  this  fact,  let 
him  set  about  planting  trees  and  improving 
grounds  upon  the  land  of  another,  and  if  its 
power  be  not  made  manifest  to  him  by  the 
process,  he  must  bQ  a  rare  specimen  of  hu- 
nuinity  indeed. 

The  eye  of  the  traveler  in  Europe,  rests 
with  delight  upon  their  magnificent  displays 
of  architectural  and  raral  beauty,  but  they 
are  mostly  the  offspring  of  concentrated 
wealth.  Like  the  light  in  a  picture,  they 
stand  out  upon  the  face^of  the  landscape,  to 
challenge  his  admiration,  and  to  draw  his  at- 
tention from  the  dark  background  of  servU- 
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i^  and  TBualage,  which  surrounds  them. 
In  the  present  form  of  their  social  organiza- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  aristoc- 
lacy.  Their  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
system  of  entailments,  are  retained  for  this 
purpose.  But  we  have  hanished  them,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  universal 
•quality,  which  we  have  incorporated  into 
our  political  institutions.  The  tendency  of 
one  system  is  to  concentrate  wealth  ;  of  the 
other  to  diffuse  it  That  greaX  wealth  is 
often  «  patron  of  the  arts,  is  true  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  it  is  essential  to  a 
kigh  development  of  taste.  In  the  man  of 
taste  the  artist  has  his  patron.  I  have 
been  through  splendid  gardens,  the  owners 
«f  which  have  set  them  up,  as  confection- 
ers do  their  wares  in  the  windows,  to  be 
gazed  at  and  admired ;  and  I  have  seen  such 
a  proprietor,  who  did  not  know  even  the 
names  of  many  of  his  rare  plants.  The  dif- 
ference between  him  -and  his  gardener  was, 
that  one  (>esse8sed  taste,  the  othei^  vanity. 

We  cannot  have,  therefore,  in  this  country, 
OTeigrown  estates,  for  the  few,  while  lean- 
Bess  and  poverty  have  to  be  endured  by  the 
many  ^  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  benign 
features  of  our  form  of  government ;  it  is  a 
practical  operation  of  the'principle  of  equal- 
ity, 80  happily  introduced  into  our  system. 
One  man  may  labor  and  struggle  through  a 
lifetime  to  amass  wealth,  but  there  is  no  le- 
galised aristocracy— no  monopoly  of  privi- 
leges to  hold  it  together — and  the  next  gen- 
eration scatters  the  hoardings  of  the  preced- 
ing. This  extensive  proprietorship  of  the 
■oil  will  therefore  be  found,  as  above  sug- 
gested, to  be  the  great  controlling  fact,  in 
ihe  forasation  of  our  nirai  taste. 

Another  circumstance  which  will  enter 
krgely  isito  the  formation  ef  our  national 
taste,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  we  are  a  peo^ 
pie  of  peace,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vince a  Mexican  of  that  fact  just  now,  but  it 
18  nevertheless  true.  Peace  is  our  policy, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than  that  its  soft- 
ening and  mellowing  inil«ence  should  be 
thrown,  like  a  veil  of  tight,  ever  our  national 
taste.  Posterity  will  find  along  the  track  of 
history,  no  baronial  casUes,  whose  puissant 
lerdlings  have  held  despotic  away  over  a  ter- 
ritory, forty  miles  in  extent;  no  ancestral 


halls,  decorated  with  helmet,  spear  and  cui- 
rass, grim  mementos  of  a  blood-thirsty, 
revengeful  race ;  no  footprints  of  large 
standing  armies,  whose  errand  on  earth  waa 
to  scourge  and  to  destroy. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  will  also  leave  its  im* 
press  here  ;  a  marked  feature  of  which  is  an 
individuality  of  character,  peculiar  to  a 
progressive  period.  It  is,  however,  an  indi- 
viduality, which  recognizes  the  relative 
duties  and  obligations  in  all  their  force  ;  one 
that  has  taken  the  place  of  asceticism  and 
seclusion— of  veiled  nuns  and  hooded  monks. 
When  we  shall  be  numbered  with  the  an- 
cients, no  moldering  abbey,  in  the  dim  and 
misty  retrospect,  will  lift  its  spires  and 
pointed  gables  above  the  clouds  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  in  the  midst  of 
which  its  foundations  were  laid  ;  but  educa- 
tion, universally  diffused,  alike  the  hope  of 
the  patriot^  and  the  theme  of  the  dema- 
gogue, with  its  school -houses  and  colleges^ 
and  a  ceaseless  energetic  activity,  with  the 
iron  pen  of  the  steam  and  the  lightning,  are 
erecting  the  monuments,  and  writing  the 
records  of  the  present  era. 

These  circumstances,  and  many  others, 
are  to  modify  and  give  tone  and  character  to 
our  national  taste,  in  respect  to  its  architec- 
tural designs. 

But  forms  of  beauty  are  not  limited  to 
architectural  designs.  The  mansion,  how- 
ever perfect^  standing  alone,  conveys  no  im- 
pression of  home.  In  such  a  spectacle  there 
is  neither  unity  nor  harmony,  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  beauty.  Without  these  there 
is  no  impression  of  fitness  or  adaptation, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  good  taste 
imperiously  demands.  No  better  field  can 
be  found  for  the  display  of  a  refined  and 
cultivated  taste  than  is  opened  to  us  here ; 
for  it  is  the  surroundings  of  home  that 
clothe  it  in  a  comely  garb^  and  commend  it 
to  our  admiration. 

I  have  no  time  to  enter  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  rural  embellishment  The 
subject  of  Landscape  Qardening  is  too  exten- 
sive to  be  considered  in  a  brief  essay  like 
the  present ;  like  painting  and  sculpture,  it 
is  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  But  this  con- 
sideration need  not  alarm  us.  Every  man 
need  not  bo  a  graduate  of  a  Theological 
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Seminary  to  enable  him  to  think  correctly 
in  religious  matters  —  nor  need  he  be  a  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  to  l^m  how  to  avoid  transgres- 
sioos  of  the  civil  code.  The  practical  use  I 
wish  to  make  of  this  subject  is  comprised  in 
a  single  idea — I  desire  to  see  our  American 


usually  devoted  to  the  operations  of  bis  fiirm,  * 
but  his  eyes  have  also  been*  opened  to  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  he  has  reclaimed  a 
few  houn  from  his  more  laboriom  pursuits^ 
and  planted  a  few  shmbo  and  trees — kind 
nature  has  done  all  the  rest.     The  club  of 


homes  made  attractive.     I  would  have  this  I  Hercules  was  enwreathed  in  roses  while  he 


thought  engraved  upon  every  domestic  altar. 

To  make  home  attractive  involves  no  great 
outlay  of  time  or  money.  Put  some  such  work 
as  DowNiNO'B  Landscape  Gardening  in  every 
school-library  in  the  State  ;  let  our  Farmers' 
sons  and  daughters  from  such  sources  learn 
the  principles  of  a  pure  taste,  and  my  word 
for  ity  forms  of  living  beauty  will  rise  up  all 
over  our  land.  Let  not  our  Farmer  friends 
object^  as  they  are  sometimes  heard  to,  that 
these  adornings  are  useless,  and  a  waste  of 
time.  Tou  are  mistaken,  my  friend — a  few 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants,  judiciously  dis- 
posed, will  well  repay  you  for  all  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  —  if  in  no  other  way, 
in  the  enhanced  value  of  your  property.  I 
know  an  instance  in  which  a  small  tenement, 
with  a  garden  attached,  upon  which  some 
care  had  been  bestowed,  but  in  which  there 
was  neither  an  exotic,  nor  a  costly  shrub  or 
flower,  was  sold,  a  few  years  ago,  for  $1,100. 
The  garden  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and 
now,  although  property  in  the  neighborhood 
bas  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  it  would 
not  produce  half  that  sum.  This  is  my  own 
experience,  for  I  sold  the  property  myself. 
Every  one  knows  and  feels  how  differently 
he  is  impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  neat- 
ness and  elegance  on  the  one  hand,  and  care* 
lessnesB  and  neglect  on  the  other ;  and  this 
is  an  impression  that  will  find  its  way  to  the 
pocket)  whether  he  is  buying  or  selling. 

But  the  chief  consideration  is  the  moral 
effect  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste  upon 
the  country  in  general,  and  upon  the  family 
relation  in  particular.  Let  us  indulge  for  a 
moment  in  a  fancy  sketch.  —  Here  is  the 
dwelling  of  a  comfortable  Farmer ;  it  is  sub- 
stantial, plun,  unostentatious,  but  just  in  its 
proportions,  and  adapted  to  his  condition 
and  wants;  his  gronnds  are  judiciously 
arranged,  and  his  tenement  is  surrounded 
by  orchards  and  gardens,  and  embowered  in 
rosea  and  evergreens.  These  eleganoies  have 
eoet   him  little.     His  stalwart   limbs  are 


slept;  so  the  sylvan  graces  have  beautified  hi* 
home  during  his  hours  of  repose.  His  chil- 
dren hsTO  caught  the  inspiration,  and  with 
an  appetite  formed  for  these  pure  delights, 
what  vicious  pleasures  shall  have  power  to 
draw  them  thence  ? 

Now,  here  is  another  home,  if  home  itmay 
be  called. — The  tenement  stands  by  the  road* 
side,  and  in  default  of  a  gate^  yon  enter  the 
premises  by  climlnng  over  a  rail-fonee  —  the 
house,  bare  and  bald,  has  neither  a  porch  for 
sunshine,  nor  a  tree  for  shade,  and  the  Floral 
embellishments  are  (Jamestown),  Jimpson- 
weed  and  Dog-fennel ;  there  is  an  orchard, 
the  trees  grown  round  \vith  suckers,  and  the 
limbs  covered  with  caterpillars'  nests;  the 
garden  vegetables  consist  of  Rag- weed  and 
Crab-grass;  the  front  yard  is  covered  with 
chips  from  the  last  winter's  woo<f-cmtting ;  a» 
you  approach  the  door,  instead  of  the  rose  or 
honeysuckle,  your  olfactories  are  saluted  with 
a  rank  smell,  compounded  of  various  odors, 
in  which  worm-seed,  and  stale  bacon-rinda 
predominate  ;  a  rough-haired,  shaggy-eared 
calf,  and  a  dozen  runty  pigs  occupy  the 
yard  ;  and  as  you  enter,  you  find  that  the  out- 
ward appearing  is  a  fair  type  of  the  arrange- 
ments within,  which  are  too  familiar  to  need 
description. 

The  proprietors  of  this  home  may  be  well* 
meaning  people ;  their  endeavors  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  may  have  been 
very  honest ;  but  have  they  made  this  home 
the  place  of  all  othere  on  earth,  to  which 
their  hearts  turn  with  delight?  On  the 
contrary,  for  the  want  of  those  refined  tastee 
and  pure  pleasures,  which  an  attractive  home 
affords,  is  there  not  great  danger  that  they 
will  go  forth  to  the  world  in  pursuit  of  those 
enjoyments,  which  minister  to  the  grosser 
appetites  and  passions? — Give  your  son  a 
taste  for  cultivation,  and  you  will  have  fur- 
nished him  a  fund  upon  which  he  can  dravr 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  lifetime,  with  no  dan- 
ger that  a  single  draft  will  ever  return  dia- 
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honored.  Give  him  a  garden  spot,  and  a 
spade,  and  that  spade  shall  be  a  trump,  that 
will  win  him  purer  delights,  than  he  can 
find  at  the  gaming-table.  Give  him  a  Dur- 
ham calf  for  a  pet,  and  he  will  never  become 
the  pet  of  the  coffee-house  keeper.  Give 
him  a  Berkshire  pig  to  raise,  and  he  will 
leave  the  "  striped  pig''  to  those  who  *'  feed 
on  garbage." 

It  is  to  the  country  especially  that  we 
look  for  the  saving  inftuences  of  society. 
In  town,  the  extremes  of  society  meet ; 
there  is  much  virtue,  but  more  vice  ;  there 
15  much  refinement,  but  more  degradation  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  predominant  tendency 
is  to  evil.  The  constant  deterioration  thus 
produced  is  counteracted  by  a  healthy 
stream,  flowing  in  from  the  country.  Look 
where  you  will,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  it 
is  the  boys  from  the  country  who  make  the 
men  of  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  and  many 
things  well  said,  about  "  Women's  Rights." 
I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be,  ladies,  when 
you  get  possession  of  the  bil lot-box.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  stop  all  the  evils  of  the 
social  state;  but  as  this  consummation  is 
perhaps  somewhat  distant,  would  it  not  be 
well  in  the  meantime,  to  look  about  for  aii^ 
indirect  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  end. 
Allow  me  to  suggest,  (and  it  shall  be  in 
confidence  between  ourselves,  if  you  please,) 
that  the  power  sought  does  not  lie  in  the 
ballot-box,  but  far  back  of  it  Your  govern- 
ment machinery  is  a  magnetic  telegraph. 
Tour  legislation  is  only  the  instrument 
which  delivers  the  message ;  the  battery  is 
at  home,  and  you  are  the  operaton.  The 
obscurest  man  in  the  meanest  cabin  in  the 
state  speaks,  and  the  voice  of  a  sovereign  is 
heard  at  Indianapolis  or  at  Washington;  and 
what  is  the  ballot-box  ?  Merely  an  office 
on  the  way  where  the  dispatch  is  re-written; 
it  does  not  originate  there. 

An  eninent  British  statesman  said,  "Let 
me  make  a  nation's  ballads,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws.''  Yet  more  aptlr,  a 
Grecian  philosopher  and  legislator  said  his 
infant  son  ruled  Greece ;  and  proved  4iis  as- 
sertion by  a  very  short  process.  The  child 
ruled  his  mother ;  the  mother  ruled  him ;  ^ 


he  controlled  the  council,  and  the  council 
ruled  the  country.  This,  though  designed 
as  a  caricature,  exemplifies  the  true  theory 
of  representative  government. 

Now,  whether  it  be  necessary  that  you 
should  go  to  the  ballot-box  in  person,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide.  If  you  were  to  for« 
ward  a  communication  by  telegraph,  it 
would  be  of  the  first  importance  that  it 
should  be  properly  conceived,  and  sent  in 
the  right  direction.  You  may  go  to  the 
half-way  ofi&ce  and  see  it  re-written,  if  you 
choose,  but  it  will  be  of  little  consequence. 
The  proper  effect  will  be  produced,  without 
putting  yourself  to  any  such  trouble;  for 
you  control  not  the  ballot-box  merely,  but 
the  voter  who  deposits  the  ballot  You  do 
not  in  person  make  our  laws,  but  whdle 
modeling  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the 
embryo  citissen  ;  it  may  be  said  of  you,  as  a 
favorite  New-England  poet  has  said,  when 
speaking  of  the  inventive  geniuft  of  his 
countrymen,  "you  mak«  the  machine,  and 
make  the  thing  that  makes  it" 

The  "Mothers'  Magazine,"  will  give  you 
abundance  of  excellent  advice  about  family 
government  and  all  that ;  bub  there  is  an 
element  of  power,  to  which  it  seldom  if  ever 
alludes ;  it  is  home  in  its  external  arrange' 
mentf — that  green  spot  in  the  memory,  to 
which  the  heart  will  not  return, -^  whea 
fullness  of  vicious  pleasures  breeds  disgust- 
because  it  never  wandered. 

The  pleasures  we  derive  from  the  embel- 
lishments of  home,  are  not  merely  pleasures 
of  sense.  The  eye  is  delighted,  it  is  true, 
but  there  is  an  elevating,  ennobling  senti- 
ment of  the  heart,  brought  into  exercise  by 
the  care  we  bestow  upon  these  objects  of 
our  regard.  Who  cannot  remember,  when 
in  the  days  of  childhood,  he  planted  an 
apple-seed,  a  melon,  a  sunflower,  or  even 
an  humble  bean.  How  often,  during  the 
period  of  germination,  did  you  visit  the 
spot ;  and  when,  at  last,  you  fonnd  the 
smooth  surface  slowly  bursting  up,  and  you 
peeped  under,  and  saw  the  two  first  leaves- 
instinct  of  life,  coming  forth  as  it  were,  at 
your  own  bidding — how  did  your  young 
heart  dance  with  delight !  and  how  did  you 
go,  day  after  day,  to  watch  its  development^ 
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as  one  leaf  after  another  waa  unfolded,  and 
the  stalk  extended  and  finally  the  flower 
and  the  fruit  appeared. 

Nor  do  we  in  mature  life,  feel  leas  regard 
ibr  those  things  toward  which  we  hold  the 
relation  of  a  foAter*parent.  We  watch  the 
growth  of  a  choice  rose  or  dahlia,  or  a  favor- 
ite graft,  with  as  much  interest  as  the  child 
did  his  sunflower.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  these  things  give  us  plea- 
sure. The  phrenologist  would  st^,  the  or^ 
gan  of  philoprogenitiveness  is  agreeably 
affectod.  I  would  say,  Qod  loves  the  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  works  of  his  own  hand, 
and  He  has  imparted  the  same  sentiment,  in 
a  degree,  to  us,  whom  He  has  fashioned  in 
his  own  likeness. 

In  general,  woman's  heart  is  more  suscept- 
ible to  these  impressions  than  man's.  It  is 
ker  peculiar  forte  to  love,  to  foster,  to  cher- 
ish, and  to  rear.  Old  or  young,  she  is  the 
universal  mother.  Dolls  and  dahlias,  babies 
and  blossoms,  children  and  chickens,  ara  her 
delight,  and  all  the  *  women's  righto'  in  the 
world,  cannot  make  it  otherwise. 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  these  out-door  employ- 
ments upon  her  physical  being  to  be  over- 
looked. Woman  should  be  feminine,  not 
effeminate.  If  gentle,  modest,  pure,  she  is 
feminine ;  if  pale,  palpitating,  fainting  and 
fearful,  she  is  effeminate.  She  may  borrow 
a  bloom  from  her  rose,  that  rouge  cannot 
give^  and  delicacy  from  her  lilies,  that  flour 
and  starch  cannot  impart  Healthful  exer- 
cise will  enable  her  to  send  all  the  rouge  to 
those  of  her  red  sisters,  whose  standard  fash- 
ions are  blankets  and  leggings,  and  whose 
complexions  need  paint,  if  any  do;  the 
flour  may  remain  in  the  market,  to  reduce  the 
price  and  makf«  it  plentier  for  the  poor. 

I  assure  yon,  ladies,  thero  is  nothing  either 
dangerous  or  indelicate  in  these  employ- 
ments. I  know  several  females,  who  de- 
vote much  attention  to  the  business;  nor 
have  I  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  any  ill 
consequences  ensuing.'  If  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  relate  an  occurrence  which  fell  undef 
my  own  observation. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  a  man  engaged 
in  vending  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  called 
at  a  house  in  the  country,  when  he  found  the 
owner   absent      The    lady  examined   liis 


stpck  in  trade— inquired  his  prices,  etc.,  and 
found  that  either  his  prices  were  too  high,  or 
her  funds  were  too  low;  at  any  rate,  she 
discovered  she  could  do  best  by  buying  at 
wholesale,  and  taking  her  trees  at  the  nms 
sery;    in  which  was   the    further   advan- 
tage^  that  she  could  then  make  her  own 
selections.     Having  a  spare  horse  on  the 
place,  she  struck  up  a  trade  with  the  man, 
sold  him  the  horse^  and  agreed  to  take  his 
value  in  trees  at  the  nursery.    Her  husband, 
entertaining  pretty  liberal  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of '  women's  rights,'  did  not  interfere,  but 
being  engaged  in  business,  which  required 
his  presence  elsewhere,  she  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  affair  herself.    Accord- 
ingly she  got  on  board  of  a  steamboat ;  went 
26  miles ;  hired  a  team ;  went  seven  miles 
into  the  country;  selected  her  trees;  had  them 
packed,  and  arrived  at  the  river  just  at  night 
The  packet  was  not  to  return  until  the  next 
day,  but  finding  another  boat  at  the  landing, 
she  went  on  board,  forgetting  that  she  would 
reach  home  at  midnight     She  landed  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  home ;  the  boat  was  to 
proceed  before  morning,  and  ahe  did  not 
know  a  soul  on  board.    Now,  here  was  the 
best  chance  in  tho  world  for  fainting.    In 
fact,  a  very  delicate  lady,  might  haio  S^t  np 
a  respectable  turn  of  spasms  on  the  occasion, 
but  she  seemed  to  think  the  most  appropri- 
ate time  for  fainting  had  not  arrived.  Madam 
sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  boat,  and  requested 
him  to  attend  her  home,  with  which  request 
he  politely  complied,  as  all  such  gentlemen 
invariably  do.    The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
road  longer  than  he  expected,  which  led 
him  to  inquire  if  they  were  not  lost ;  if  they 
bad  not  landed  too  far  up^  eta,  but  she 
quietly  told  him  all  was  right    As  they  en- 
tered a  grove  near  the  dwelling,  he  held  up 
his  lantern  and  looked  at  the  trees  in  amaze- 
ment   Whether  he  had  any  serious  forebo- 
dings-of  what  was  to  become  of  him,  I  don't 
know,  but  he  seemed  to  say  to  himself,  "  I 
will  venture  a  little  further. "     However,  he 
;^t  through  safely,  and  returned  to  his  boat 
Her  trees  were  brought  home,  and  though  she 
did  npt  plant  them  that  night,  they  grew 
and  flourished,  and  still  stand  as  living  wi^ 
nesses  of  what  a  woman  can  do  when  she 
tries.    As  for  me,  nothing  very  serious  oo- 
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curred,  except  that  I  lost  a  horee  hy  the  opc- 
xmtion. 

You  will  please  regard  this  anecdote  as  no 
part  of  my  essay.  It  is  merely  introduced 
by  way  of  illustration,  to  obow  that  the  lady 
of  the  household  may  clothe  her  dwelling  in 
a  comely  garb  if  she  will. 

Here,  then,  is  a  flbld  for  the  exercise  of 
women's  rights,  the  possession  of  which  no 
one  will  contest^  and  the  power  of  which 
none  can  deny.  Here  is  a  mine,  whence 
the  choicest  gems  of  earth  are  dug,  gems 
which  adorn  the  home  circle  with  those 
rich  treasures  of  purity  and  love,  which 
shall  not  fade  when  the  purest  carbon  shall 
have  lost  its  luster.  Intellects  developed, 
and  affections  molded  under  the  influence  of 
happy  homes  will  be  the  source  of  our  purest 
pleasures  here : 

And  whMi  the  froati  diftU  eonne, 
TranspUntod,  thay  Bfaall  bloom  umw, 
Impewrl'd  with  dropfl  of  he»f«nl7  dew, 

In  thair  •tfemal  hoiiM. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  the  Agricultural 
Secretary,  I  have  been  allowed  to  present  this 
pleasant  address  to  the  public  in  advance  of 
the  Agricultural  Report] 


BoMity  In  ArAiteetu*. 

BT  i.  B.  BAXILfOH. 

BsFORE  entering  fairly  upon  the  duties  to 
which  I  was  so  flatteringly  heralded  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  Magazine,  viz :  the  illus- 
tration of  *' Rural  Architecture,"  I  would 
crave  the  indulgence  of  making  a  few  re- 
marks, upon  Architecture  in  general. 

My  reason  for  this  is  simply  that,  in  at- 
tenipting  to  discuss  the  principles  of  Taste, 
which  should  ^uide  us  in  the  erection  of  our 
rural  residences,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  oonfioe  myself  to  one  particular  branch  of 
this  truly  noble  art^  without  froni  time  to 
time,  taking  a  much  wider  range  for  the 
illustration  of  my  argument.  As  throughout 
nature,  the  same  majestic  harmony  and 
order  are  discernible,  in  the  most  gigantic 
masses,  and  the  minutest  atoms — from  thun- 
dering Niagara  to  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose — 
from  the  huge  leviathan  of  the  forest,  to  the 
smallest  blade  of  grass  under  our  feet,  so,  the 
same  ttnivenal   and  unchaniaflg   laws  of. 


beauty,  and  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
should  be  found  alike  in  the  gorgeous  palaca 
of  the  Monarch,  or  the  humblest  tenement 
of  the  Cotter,  in  some  uncultivated  wild. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
fixed  standard  of  taste.  "The  sable  Afri- 
cans," says  MuNao  Pabk,  "  view  with  pity 
and  contempt^  the  marked  deformity  of  th« 
Europeans,  whose  mouths  are  compressed, 
their  noses  pinched,  their  cheeks  shrunk, 
their  hair  rendered  lank  and  flimsy,  their 
bodies  lengthened  and  emaciated,  and  their 
skins  unnaturally  bleached  by  shade  and 
seclusion,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  a  hu* 
mid  climate."  The  Chinese  think  they 
make  their  feet  beautiful  by  compressing 
them  to  shapes  which  we  call  deformity.  In 
some  countries,  people  wear  their  rings  in 
their  noses ;  our  ladies,  and  Italian  and  Spa* 
nish  men  wear  theirs  in  their  ears. 

But,  although  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fixed 
standard  of  taste  in  fashion,  there  are  certain 
immutable  laws  respecting  art^  by  following 
which,  we  are  certain  *jo  arrive  at  pleasing 
results,  and  a  community  of  taste  among  all 
civilized  nations.  But  for  some  such  prin- 
ciple, how  is  it  that  we  can  extend  our  admira- 
tion to  the  various  styles  of  Grecian,  Roman, 
Egyptian,  Gothic,  and  Italian  Architecture, 
each  one  having  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  yet 
so  perfectly  dissimilar,  that  it  would  seem  at 
first  impossible  to  award  the  praise  of  beauty 
to  the  one,  without  withholding  it  from  the 
other?  This  latent  principle  it  will  be  my 
present  endeavor  to  analyze. 

In  what  then  consists  beauty  in  Architec- 
ture ?  Many  ingenious  arguments  have  been 
adduced,  from  time  to  time,  to  explain  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure  or  displeasure, 
which  arises  in  minds  refined  by  art^  in  con- 
templating an  ediflce.  Alison,  in  his  *'  Essay 
on  Taste,"  Hogarth,  in  his  *' Analysis  of 
Beauty,"  and  Burke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  have  sounded  the 
subject  to  its  very  depths.  Other  writers, 
particularly  of  the  German  school,  have  en- 
deavored to  explain  it  by  the  laws  of  Es- 
thetics, which  literally  means  perception  by 
means  of  the  senses ;  or,  in  other  wordfl| 
they  would  establish  a  science,  whereby  the 
firat  principles  in  all  art,  are  derived  from 
the' effect  which  certain  combinations  have 
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on  the  mind,  as  connected  with  nature  and 
reason. 

It  would  go  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
me,  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  all  these  the- 
ories. Suffice  it  to  sav^  thai  the  one  great, 
leading,  fuudaroental  feature,  which  roost  of 
these  writers  agree  upon,  as  the  basis  of  all 
beauty  in  Architecture,  and  without  which, 
indeed,  no  true  beauty  in  design  can  exist, — 
is  PITNE88 — or  manifest  ailaptation  of  means 
to  an  end.  AVilhtmt  this  leading  principle, 
the  most  sumptuous  edifice  may  degenerate 
into  an  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  conglome- 
ration of  useless  masses  and  ornaments ;  and 
with  it,  the  most  unassuming  structure  may 
apply  to  itself  Esats'  exquisite  image  : 

"A  thinK  of  bMoty  U  a  joy  for«rer." 

Fitness  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to 
be,  the  basis  of  all  proportions  if  not  propor- 
tion itself.  HoaARTR)  who  well  understood 
his  subject,  agrees  with  Alison,  in  consider- 
ing that  the  emotion  of  pleasure,  which  pro- 
portion affords,  does  not  resemble  the  plea- 
sure of  sensation,  (such,  for  instance,  as  are 
derivable  from  sound  and  smell,)  but  rather 
that  feeling  of  satisfaction,  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  means  properly  adapted  to 
their  end.  In  his  "Analysis  of  Beauty,"  that 
great  Painter  places  the  question  in  its  truest 
light,  when,  speaking  of  chairs  and  tables, 
and  other  common  objects  of  furniture,  he 
considers  them  merely  as  fitted  from  their 
proportions  to  the  end  they  have  to  serve. 

The  truth  of  this  must  be  obvious  to  eve- 
ry one.  Place  any  intelligent  man  before  a 
building,  and  ask  bim  why  its  proportions 
please  him.  His  natural  answer  will  be,  be- 
cause the  object,  by  such  proportion,  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  fitted  for  its  proper  end.  Pro- 
portion is,  in  fact,  but  a  synonym  of  fitness ; 
for  if  the  former  be  well  contrived,  and  the 
several  parts  be  properly  adjusted  to  their 
end,  that  nrmngcment  is  immediately  recog- 
nized as  well-proportioned. 

Fitness  cannot  exist  in  anv  architectural 
object,  without  a  proper  equilibrium  in  all 
the  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  whole.  Stability 
is  the  result  of  proper  equilibrium,  and  any- 
thing in  Architecture  approaching  to  instabi- 
lity, or  the  very  idea  of  it,  is  destrnctive  of 
all  bennty.  A  memorable  instance  of  this, 
exists  in  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa ;  or,  to 


come  nearer  home,  look  at  some  of  the  loftjr 
and  narrow  structures  erected  in  this  cit}'— 
each  trying  to  lift  its  flimsy  and  ambitious 
head  above  its  neighbors,  without  any  other 
regard  to  beauty,  tjhan  the  psdtry  advantage 
of  a  few  additional  feet  in  bight.  Such 
buildings,  if  really  capable  of  supporting 
themselves,  without  boiif^  propped  by  their 
neighbors,  never  look  so.  They  are,  conse- 
quently bad — must  always  be  bad — ^and  no 
amount  of  costly  ornament^  could  ever  re- 
deem them. 

Throughout  nature,  Beauty  seems  to  fol- 
low the  adoption  of  forms  suitable  to  the 
expression  of  the  end.  In  the  human  form, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  part^  considered  ia 
respect  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  formed 
by  the  great  Creator,  that  is  not  to  the  eye, 
admirably  calculated  for  the  function  it  has 
to  discharge,  and,  consequently,  without  an 
accurate  r^resentation  of  those  parts,  no 
Artist  can  ever  hope  to  succeed. 

It  is  true,  that  in  Architecture,  the  mental 
process  by  which  we  compare  the  means 
with  the  end  produced,  is  more  subtle  and 
difficult  to  be  attained,  than  in  such  imita- 
tive arts  as  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which 
are  more  directly  founded  on  nature  herself. 
We  are  all,  comparatively,  so  familiar  with 
the  essential  features  in  the  human  body, 
necessary  to  strength,  youth,  health,  agility, 
and  other  concomitants  of  human  beauty, 
that  the  most  un practiced  eye,  is  capable  of 
detecting  errors  in  the  productions  of  the 
Painter,  or  the  Sculptor.  A  painting  in<* 
tended  to  represent  an  elegant  female  form, 
which  shall  make  the  waist  encroach  npon 
the  region  of  the  bust,  or  present  the  head, 
or  hands,  or  feet,  twice  as  large  as  the  stand- 
ard of  nature,  would  be  at  once  pronounced 
by  the  most  uninitiated,  as  monstrous.  A 
huge  plethoric  body  of  a  man,  placed  upon 
a  pair  of  spindle-shanks,  would  equally 
shock,  by  showing  a  human  body,  without 
its  adequate  supports  Fitness  and  equili- 
brium, would  be  thereby  outraged. 

In  an  Architectural  production,  the  same 
solecisms  mny  exist,  without  being  so  easily 
detected  ;  simply,  because  the  multitude  are 
not  so  accustomed  to  measure  objects  by  the 
standard  of  taste  in  Art,  as  they  are  by 
that  of  Nature,  but  suck  solecisms  are  not 
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the  less  amenable  to  the  lawa  of  criticism 
and  taste. 

Place  two  men  before  a  badly  designed 
building,  one  an  Artist,  and  the  other  totally 
nnacquainted  with  Art,  though,  we  will  sup- 
pose, with  some  degree  of  refined  feeling. 
They  will  both  be  displeased,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  ready  eye  of  the 
Artist  will  at  once  trace  the  source  of  his 
displeasure,  while  the  other  will,  probably, 
not  be  able  to  do  i so.  The  fact  is,  the 
Artist's  eye  at  once  detects  that  piers  are  put 
orer  openings,  by  which  stability  is  endan- 
gered ;  that  the  windows  are  too  lofty  and 
crowded  together,  by  which  an  air  of  weak- 
ness and  painful  excess  of  light  are  created  ; 
the  pilastera  are  so  slender,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  rendering  due  support ;  or,  they  are 
■o  thick  and  short  as  to  be  unnecessarily 
strong,  thereby  producing  a  squat  and 
dumsy  appearance ;  brackets  are  piled  upon 
brackets,  with  insane  laylshness,  and  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  their  use  or  ap- 
propriateness ;  costly  balustrades  are  crowded 
Upon  the  summit,  and  so  hidden  among  pro- 
jections, as  to  be  rendered  totally  useless. 
All  this  the  Artist  sees  at  a  glance.  Ho 
knows  how  and  where  such  a  building  vio- 
lates filneaa^  sUibUUyt  and  every  other  true 
source  of  refined  pleasure  in  art,  and  the 
cause  of  his  annoyance  is  at  once  explained. 

If  we  agree  that  Fitness  forms  the  chief 
foundation  of  Architectural  Art,  the  follow- 
ing maxirns,  if  properly  attended  to,  will 
promote  fitness  and  beauty  of  design  : 

1st.  Let  that  which  is  the  stronger  part, 
always  bear  the  weaker. 

2d.  Let  Solidity  be  always  real,  and  not 
wrought  by  artifice. 

3d.  Let  nothing  be  introduced  into  a  Com- 
position, the  presence  of  which  is  not  justi- 
fied by  necessity. 

4th.  Let  Unity  and  Variety  be  so  used  as 
not  to  destroy  each  other. 

5th.  Let  nothing  be  introduced  that  is  not 
subordinate  to  the  whole. 

6th.  Let  Symmetry  and  Regularity  so 
reign,  as  to  combine  with  Order  and  So- 
Udity. 

7th.  Xiet  the  Proportions  be  of  the  simplest 
sort. 

8th.  And  reooUeoi  that  nothing  is  beau- 


tiful which  has  not  some  good  and'  useful 
end. 

Decoration  is  a  most  important  element  in 
architectural  beauty,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  difiicult  to  be  properly  managed.  By 
the  term  decoration,  is  to  be  understood  thai 
combination  of  objects  and  ornaments,  that 
the  necessity  of  variety  introduces,  under  va- 
rious forms,  to  embellish,  enrich,  and  explain 
the  subjects  whereon  they  are  employed. 
Two  rules  it  is  important  to  observe,  in  deco- 
ration. 

Ist.  It  must  actually  be — or  seem  to  be 
necessary.  2d.  Such  objects  alone  must  be 
employed  in  it,  as  have  relation  to  the  end 
of  the  general  object  of  the  design. 

Nothing  shows  the  vulgar  or  unskillful 
mind  of  an  Artist,  so  soon  as  false  decora- 
tion. Its  very  glare  attracts  attention  to  its 
demerits.  AU  parts  of  a  work  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  decoration.  The  veiy  ahsenee  of 
it  is  sometimes  the  best  kind  of  decoration ; 
and  good  taste  alone  can  regulate  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  amount  requisite.  As  in 
language,  richness,  and  luxuriance  of  images 
do  not  suit  all  subjects,  so  in  the  arts  of  do- 
sign,  many  subjects  would  be  rather  impov- 
erished than  enriched  by  decoration. 

I  come  lastly,  to  Unity  and  Earmony,  in  a 
work,  as  among  the  most  important  features 
in  whatever  aims  at  the  Beautiful  in  Art  ^ 

It  will  not,  I  imagine,  require  much  argu- 
ment to  show  that  from  a  mixture  of  styles 
in  any  building,  a  want  of  unity  and  har- 
mony will  be  produced^  and  that  incongruity 
and  unfitness,  will  necessarily  be  the  result. 
Gothic  doorways  to  Italian  mansions,  miser- 
able skimmings  of  plastered  ceilings,  in 
Grecian  form,  to  churches,  caricaturing  the 
solemnity  and  sublimity  of  Gothic  Art,  are 
surely  monstrosities,  to  be  condemned  in 
any  community,  pretending  to  the  least  re- 
finement in  taste,  or  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Imagine  an  Orator  uttering  a  speech  that 
shall  be  composed,  alternately,  of  words 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English 
languages.  Imagine  an  individual  walking 
out  with  one  leg  encased  in  the  tights  and 
top-boots  of  the  Jockey,  the  other  in  the 
loose  trowsers  and  slipper  of  the  Turk ;  his 
body  wrapped  in  the  graceful  mantle  of  a 
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Roman  senator,  and  on  his  head  the  modem  j  as  I  have  frequently  been,  before  the  almoet 
military  cocked  hat  and  feather.     Not  one  { godlike    conceptions  of   the  great  mindsy 


whit  more  ludicrous  and  incongruous,  would 
such  combinations  appear  to  the  general 
eye,  than  many  a  daily  perpetration  in  brick 
and  stone,  to  the  eye  of  true  taste  and  re- 
finement 

This  comes  from  that  morbid  deeire  for 
originaiity  at  any  eoatf  which  forms  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  age,  and  from  whose 
baneful  touch  even  Art  has  not  escaped.  So 
many  attempt  to  be  designers  and  inventors, 
before  they  have  comprehended  even  the 
rudiments  of  their  calling. 

What  is  termed  a  Style  of  Architecture, 
be  it  Grecian,  Roman,  Gothic,  or  any  other, 
has  its  own  peculiar  features,  which  admit 
of  no  amalgamation;  and  the  models  of 
each,  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity, 
may  be  regarded,  and  carefully  studied  as 
Orammars  of  those  different  styles. 

The  Orator,  who  declaims  to  us  in  the 
English  language,  makes  use  of  the  precise 
words,  and  even  similes,  that  have  been  ut- 
tered  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
before  him ;  but  does  he  not,  though  making 
use  of  a  language  invented  for  him,  find  ex- 
ercise for  his  genius  in  forming  new  combi- 
nations of  thought,  new  illustrations,  and 
fresh  images,  out  of  l^e  very  language  he 
is  using  ?  Does  he  coin  toorda  to  suit  his 
purpose,  or  throw  aside  all  the  rules  of  the 
Qrammariofia  t 

Precisely  in  this  position  is  the  Architect 
placed,  with  regard  to  the  art  he  practices. 
The  laws  and  rules  of  Art,  certain  forms  of 
moldings,  and  combinations  of  lines,  univer- 
■ally  recognized  as  prototypes  of  a  style, 
are  laid  down  for  him  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  past  centuries  of  civilization, 
and  none  but-  the  ignorantly  daring  will 
presume  to  substitute  their  own  crude  and 
imdigested  notions  for  the  glorious  examples 
of  the  past;  to  throw  aside  all  trammels 
and  precedent,  in  a  difficult  art,  many  a 
single  branch  of  which  would  take  them  a 
life  of  industry  to  master  its  very  principles. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
that  after  nineteen  years  of  intense  devo- 
tion to  my  Art— after  studying  the  glorious 
works  of  former  ages,  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany — bewildered  and  lott^ 


whoee  works  have  been  handed  down  to 
us, — I,  for  one,  find  myself  yet  in  the  com- 
parative infancy  of  my  profession,  and  re« 
gard  it  a  sufficient  mental  effort  to  take  up 
and  define  the  principles  of  the  Arty  as 
former  ages  have  laid  them  down. 

Let  us  be  content  to  follow  the  lead  of 
such  as  Michael  Anqelo,  and  Raffaelu^ 
Wben,  Wtkehax,  Watnflbbt,  and  Puoor. 
It  is  enough  for  us,  their  humble  discipleSi 
to  follow  in  the  path  they  have  opened  to 
us,  and  endeavor  not  to  invent  new  systems, 
but  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  their  majestic 
conceptions,  and  strive  to  adapt  them  to  the 
usages  and  requirements  of  the  present  age. 

Well  would  it  be  for  art,  if  this  spirit 
was  universal ;  'gimcrackery'  would  not 
then  be  mistaken  for  invention ;  every  in- 
sane innovation  would  not  then  be  heralded 
as  the  triumph  of  genius ;  and,  instead  of 
our  prosperous  country  being  defaced  by 
bungling,  and  often,  hideous  experiments  in 
originality,  whose  only  boast  is  l^eir  high^ 
or  novelty,  and  the  quantity  of  dollars  la- 
vished upon  them,  we  should  see  rising 
around  us,  enduring  monuments  of  true 
greatness,  such  as  have  formed  the  glory  of 
ancient  cities,  and  nations,  and  still  endure, 
while  all  other  record  of  their  civilization 
has  been  swept  away. 


Gold  on  Pbachss.— At  the  meeting  of 
Pomologists  at  Chicago,  last  fall,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Dunlaf,  that  he  had  seen  a 
fair  crop  of  Peaches,  in  grass  lands,  where, 
the  previous  winter,  the  thermometer  had 
been  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero;  tlus 
abnegates  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  a 
temperature  of — 12^  will  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  peach-bud — ^indeed,  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  that  variations,  rather 
than  great  depressions  of  temperature,  are  to 
be  dreaded,  for  this  fruit.  Smilet  Shxp- 
HBBD,  of  Hennepin,  III.,  had  Peaches  on  a 
high  situation,  sloping  northeast,  after  the 
bnds  had  b^^  exposed  to  —  26  degrees ;  b« 
had  a  tolerable  crop,  when  the  mercury  had 
stood  at — 16,  but  believed  they  were  gene- 
rally killed  at  — 12  degrees. 
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Frnit  B«port  of  this  Winter  Bhaw  aX 
IndiftTiftpoHi. 

Thx  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
have  examined  the  beautiful  display  upon 
the  tables,  and  offer  the  following  Beport  for 
your  adoption: 

We  have  awarded. 

For  the  best  12  Apples,  S  of  each  sort,  to 
J.  A.  Hatson  ;        .        .        .        .    $5  00 

For  Rambo,  American  Golden  Busset, 
Bhode  Tsland  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
White  Belleflcur,  Yellow  Bellefieur,  Bald- 
win, Pryor's  Bed,  Newtown  Pippin,  Bawle's 
Janet,  Michael  Henry,  Lady. 

Many  of  these  are  very  handsomely  de- 
veloped, and  very  beautiful. 

For  the  second  best  twelve  Apples,  as 
above,  to  Z.  T.  Baqak  ;        .        .        $3  00 


For  these  sorts — Rawle's  Janet,  President, 
Wine-Sap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow 
Bellefieur,  White  Bellefieur,  Esopus  Spitsen- 
beig,  Baltimore  Pippin,  Newark  Pippin, 
Fryer's  Red,  Black,  Murphy. 

For  the  best  General  Display,  to  Jab* 
Qbb; $500 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  Powbll 
Howland;  .  .        .         $3  00 

Other  collectioos  attracted  much  of  our 
attention,  among  them  the  twelve  from  Gbo. 
Davipsok,  of  Wayne  county,  were  ^much 
admired,  and  those  of  Mr.  Baksb,  of  Marion, 
came  into  close  competition.  Other  lots 
of  smaller  size,  were  possessed  of  great  inte- 
rest; among  these  were  the  Newtown  Spitz- 
enberg, and  a  new  Seedling,  from  H.  Sscrist, 
of  Ptttna»  county,  a  description  of  which  ii 
appended. 


SwuT  Seedling. — ^Large,  oblate ;  skin, 
smooth,  yellowish-green,  with  a  little  bronzy 
blush  about  the  base ;  spots  scattered,  rather 
large,  round,  purplish ;  also,  submeiged  white 
marks  about  the  apex;  cavity,  acuminate; 
stem,  half  an  inch  long,  of  average  size; 
basin,  regular,  broad,  and  deep ;  eye,  large, 
open ;  flesh,  firm,  close,  and  fine  texture, 
juicy,  sweet,  agreeable;  fiavor,  good.  To 
this  Seedling,  a  premium  is  recommended.— 
Thama^  Fruit  Book. 

We  also  find  specimens  of  Yandervere 


Pippin,  and  Tulpehocken,  both  large  and 
saleable  apples,  which,  however,  we  do  not 
consider  praiseworthy,  but  are  already  planted 
too  extensively. 

Among  the  apples,  were  many  specimens 
of  great  beauty  and  excellence,  but  we  hope 
to  be  excused  from  the  charge  of  partiality 
by  designating  the  perfect  specimens  of  the 
fancy  apple,  known  ss  Pcmme  ^Api,  or 
Lady,  from  Jos.  Obb,  of  Laporte,  which  are 
such  as  would  command  any  price,  in  an 
eastern  market    They  were  grown  upon  a 
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clayey  loam,  underlaid  by  a  stiff  clay  sub- 
soil. Mr.  Baker,  of  Marion  county,  pre- 
sented seven  sorts,  among  which,  some  were 
very  fine. 

Pbabs — were  presented,  but  not  in  laiige 
quantities,  nor  extensive  variety;  one  of  the 
best  was  the  Easter  Beurre,  from  Josspbus 
ChASKf  of  Aurora.  As  this  is  an  exoellent 
variety,  wo  award  a  Diploma. 

'  Of  thk  Roots — We  were  first  attracted 
by  the  huge  Sweet  Potatos,  presented  by  A. 
H.  Vestal,  of  Wayne  county,  which  he 
calls,  Naniiemond,  Bermuda,  Southern  Spa- 
nish.  Red  Yellow  Flesh,  and  the  Rod  White 
Flesh.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  model 
and  pamphlet^  descriptive  of  the  method  of 
sprouting,  raising,  and  keeping,  this  admi- 
rable esculent  Although  there  was  no 
competition  in  this  article,  the  excellence  of 
the  sample  fully  entitles  it  to  the  award 
offered; $3  00 

The  sample  of  Irish  Potatos,  of  good  size 
and  appearance,  stood  solitary  and  alone; 
they  were  called  SJiephertPs  Red ;  they  are 
not  a  very  white-fleshed  sort,  and  as  we 
could  not  apply  the  test  of  taste,  they  are 
recommended  as  sound  tubers.  The  contri- 
butor, Chas.  A.  UowLAND,  reports  that  they 
were  planted  on  clover  lea,  and  raised  in 
hills  three  feet  nine  inches  apart,  and  that 
they  are  a  very  good  sort 

Carrots,  by  Jko.  Carlisle,  were  good  and 
large,  but  did  not  comply  with  the  required 
measure.  This  crop  is  considered .  of  so 
much  value,  as  a  food  for  stock,  that  we  urge 
future  attention  to  them,  and  by  way  of  sti- 
mulus, recommend  the  award  of  a  small 
premium. 

A  large  Squash,  believed  to  be  of  the  Car- 
thagena  variety,  was  presented  by  Fielding 
Bkelkb  ;  this  is  a  very  good  and  prolific 
kind,  of  good  quality  for  the  table,  and  for 
stock,  and  keeps  well  in  the  winter.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  value  of  these  exhibitions,  it 
may  be  mepdoned  that  the  seed  of  this  va- 
riety was  taken  from  a  specimen  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair,  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  1852. 

Some  Preserved  Apples  were  shown  by 
Mrs.  Isaac  Vataw,  of  Wayne  county.  The 
Broadwell  Apple  was  used  to  prepare  a  rich 
molasses,  in  which,  quartered  apples  were 
boiled — they  are  very  sweet  and  good,  and 


may  be  considered  preferable  to  dried  fruits. 
One  bushel  of  the  Broadwell  Apple,  boiled 
to  a  pulp,  and  strained  through  a  flannel 
bag,  furnished  one  gallon  of  sirup,  when  suf- 
ficiently boiled  down.  A  copy  of  the  Hort 
Review  and  Botanical  Mag.,  for  1854^  wss 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

Jko.  a.  Wabdkb. 

« 

Wm.  H.  Looius. 

JnO.  T.  FbKEUZaAHX). 

Jan.  6, 1853.  W.  Gowdt. 


Xadura  Hedges — the  Way  to  Xake  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  urgent  applications 
for  advice,  which  are  frequently  made  to 
me,  I  have  concluded  to  occupy  a  few 
pages  with  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Hedge-questiok.  The  necessity 
and  propriety  of  introducing  live  fences, 
has  been  sufficiently  argued  upon  previous 
occasions,  so  that  little  need  be  said  upon 
that  branch  of.  the  topic,  at  this  time.  The 
necessity  for  this  kind  of  inclosure,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  country ;  where  tifnber  of  good  quality 
abounds,  or  where  easy  access  may  be  had, 
by  water,  or  railroads,  to  a  lumber  region,  or 
where  stone  is  an  incumbrance  to  the  soil, 
these  materials  may  be  preferred,  for  fenc- 
ing ;  but,  wherever  the  ruthless  ax  has  pro- 
duced its  havoc  among  the  primeval  forest 
growth,  upon  a  fertile  soil,  which  is  kept 
under  the  tillage  of  the  plow,  with  no 
mountain-ridges  near,  as  a  reserve  for  forest 
growths,  the  scarcity  of  timber  soon  bo- 
comes  very  apparent.  So,  also,  on  our 
naked,  treeless  prairies,  'Hhe  green  oceans 
of  the  West,"  those  boundless  savannahs, 
which  stretch  from  one  side  of  the  horizon 
to  the  other,  the  want  of  timber  renders  the 
introduction  of  live  fences  a  matter  of  great 
moment  Our  friends  in  Illino»,  fully  ap- 
preciate this  boon  to  their  prairie  country, 
introduced  from  a  southern  state,  ^he  Mar 
dura  is,  indeed,  a  boon,  because  it  hss 
proved  itself  to  be  the  phtni  for  the  purpose 
desired ;  it  is  hanly,  vigorous,  and  a  rapid 
grower;  it  bears  clipping,  or  trimming,  re- 
markably well ;  its  foliage  is  beautiful,  and 
it  has,  in  every  way,  proved  itself  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  as  a  hedge  plant. 
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Without  forther  parley  or  introductioD, 
therefore,  let  db  proceed  to  »  detailed  state- 
ment  of  the  Maclura  matter,  from  the  seed 
to  the  finished  fence.  For,  though  it  is  not 
•t  all  adTised  to  commence  with  the  seed, 
while  plants  can  be  purchased  at  the  pre- 
sent rates,  some  persons  among  you  will 
prefer,  and  in  some  situations  it  will  be 
more  convenienti  to  wut  another  year,  and 
BOW  your  own  seed.  In  purchasing  this  ar- 
ticle care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  fresh, 
and  that  its  vitality  be  perfect  Qood  seed 
is  heavy  and  bright,  and  should  give  the 
sensation  of  coldness  to  the  hand,  when  im- 
mersed into  it.  When  crushed,  it  should 
have  a  plump,  white  kernel,  and  should  not 
have  a  rancid  ftavor. 

In  a  previous  volume,  minute  directions 
were  given,  from  absolute  practice,  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  growing  the  seed,  but  as 
new  readers  appear,  who  may  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  directions  then  given,  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  will  justify  a  repetition 
of  the  instructions :  Having  selected  your 
seed,  fresh  and  plump  as  the  market  may 
afford,  not  caring  to  have  it  remarkably 
clean  from  the  naturally  investing  gum  of 
the  fruit,  the  first  object,  before  planting, 
riiould  be  to  scald  it,  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water,  which  should  be  drained  ofi^ 
and  the  seed  is  to  be  then  kept  covered 
snugly,  until  it  has  swollen,  and  is  ready  to 
sprout;  this  will  require  about  a  week,  more 
or  less,  acccHrding  to  the  temperature.  While 
it  is  in  this  state,  it  should  be  frequently 
stirred,  to  prevent  the  fermentation  which 
would  be  very  apt  to  commence  in  a  laige 
mass  of  wet  seed. 

In  the  meantime,  ground  is  to  beprepared 
by  deep  plowing,  and  thorough  harrowing.; 
if  the  soil  be  somewhat  sandy,  so  much 
the  better,  as -it  will  be  less  liable  to  bake, 
or  form  a  crust  above  the  young  plants,  as 
they  issue  from  the  germinating  seeds,  and 
start  on  their  upward  and  aerial  career. 

The  seed  having  been  prepared,  and  the 
ground  rendered  mellow,  by  thorough  til- 
lage, and  of  all  things,  tiie  weather  being 
mild  and  pleasant,  say,  in  this  latitude, 
about  the  1st  to  15th  of  May,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  planting  or  sowing  the  seed,  which 
should  be  done  as  follows:  With  a  line 
yoXm  X. — MO.  m.— H 


stretched  across  the  plat  selected,  shallow 
furrows  are  to  be  made  with  the  hoe,  as  for 
planting  peas  or  beans.  These  rows  mt^  bo 
18  to  24  inches  apart,  or  more,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  horse  tillage  during  the  summer.  In 
these  drills,  the  seeds  are  to  be  thickly  and 
evenly  strewn,  so  as^to  lie  about  an  inch 
apart,  and  immediately  covered  with  alittlo 
fine  earth,  drawn  up  over  them  in  a  decided 
ridge,  that  shall  bury  them  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  to  dampness,  and  according  to 
the  dryness  of  the  weather;  shallow,  if  there 
be  a  prospect  of  rain,  and  deeper,  if  threat- 
ened with  drouth.  If  you  have  access  to  a 
drill-barrow,  that  is  adapted  to  seed  of  this 
size,  use  it  by  all  means,  as  a  labor-saving 
engine  of  great  importance,  and  enabling 
you  to  distribute  the  seed  with  much  more 
regularity  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

The  object  of  throwing  up  a  ridge  over 
the  seed,  is  two-fold ;  first,  it  shows  you  the 
precise  position  the  young  plants  are  to  oo* 
cupy ;  and,  secondly,  it  enables  you  to  pan 
along,  just  before  they  emerge,  and  remove 
the  crust  of  earth  which  is  apt  to  form  after 
rain,  and  with  it  to  destroy  a  first  crop  of 
young  weeds;  this  is  done  with  a  light 
garden  rake,  and  it  is  a  very  important  aid 
to  the  starting  of  the  young  plants,  in  their 
first  efforts  to  make  their  struggles  in  the 
battle  of  life,  especially  if  the  seeds  have 
been  intrusted  to  a  clayey  soil.  Those  of 
you  who  attempt  to  grow  these  plants  from 
seed,  in  stiff  clay  soils,  will  experience 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  young  plants 
above  the  surface,  unless  you  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  directions ;  such  soils  will 
bake,  and  form  a  resisting  crust,  that  wiU 
prevent  most  of  the  young  plants  from 
emerging ;  and  in  such  a  soil,  you  will  also 
find  the  weeds  very  troublesome ;  wheroa^ 
b$r  a  light  raking  down  of  the  little  ridg^ 
the  crust,  and  an  infinite  number  of  weed% 
are  easily  destroyed,  and  the  young  seed- 
lings are  not  only  freed  from  hinderance,.but 
are  really  accelerated  in  their  growth,,  by 
the  culture  thus  applied. 

The  treatment  during  the  season,,  consist! 
of  occasional  culture  of  the  soil,,  to  destroy 
weeds,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
plants;  it  may  be  done  with  the  Cultivator, 
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or  Ruggles*  new  Sabsoil  Plow»  drawn  bjr »  been  nnftvoidably  delayed  by  the  hurry  of 
eteady  horse,  if  the  rows  be  placed  about  the  season,  or  by  wet  weather, 
eighteen  inches  apart  Indeed,  no  one  >  PUmiing, — Those  who  expeot  good  crops^ 
should  attempt  to  grow  Kaclura  Plants,  uur  and  intend  to  produce  them,  are  aware  of 
less  in  a  very  small  way,  but  by  drilling  the  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough  prepare 
seed  thickly,  in  rows  sufficiently  wide  to  tion  of  the  soil.  So  with  the  hedge,  its  suo- 
admit  of  home  culture,  hand  labor  is  too  cess  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 


expensive  to  be  applied  in  this  way. 


the  manner  in  which  the  ground  has  been 


The  young  seedlings  will  continue  to  prepared  for  its  reception.    Deep  plowin§^ 

grow  until  late  in  the  season,  and  in  the  and  even  subsoiling,  has  been  highly  recom* 

autumn  will  not  have  ripeued  their  wood,  but  mended.    In  the  pndries,  or  other  wild,  un- 

will  frequently  be  covered  with  soft  green  cultivated  lands,  the  sod  should  have  been 

foliage,  when  their  growth  is  checked  by  broken  up  some. months  previously,  so  as  to 

ike  frost    Soon  after  this  occurs,  they  must '  become  mellow,  and  then  deeply  stirred  in 

be  cut  off  near  the  ground,  either  with  a  the  spring,  and   freshly  harrowed   before 

brush  scythe,  or,  better,  with  the  mowing-  planting,  which  should  be  done  just  as  the 

machine;  after  which,  a  furrow  is  opened  plants  are  ready  to  start 

near  the  outside  rows,  and  the  next  passage  Two  serious  «rn»B  are  frequently  com- 

of  the  sharp  plow,  will  throw  the  plants  out  mitted  by  hedge  planters,  which  should  be 


with  the  furrow.  Boys  then  gather  up  the 
plsnts,  either  by  hand,  or  aided  by  that  use- 
ful implement^  the  potato  rake,  and  tie 
them  snugly  in  bundles  of  one  hundred — 
nsiiig  a  willow,  or  packing  yam. 

To  preserve  the  young  plants  during  the 
winter,  they  may  be  simply  heeled  into  the 


especially  avoided ;  the  first  is  crowding  the 
line  too  near  a  fence — ^five  feet  is  the  lesst 
distance  that  should  ever  be  allowed.  The 
second  evil,  and  one  still  more  commonly 
observed,  is  crowding  the  plants  too  closely 
together ;  many  persona  recommend  even  a 
double  row,  at  a  few  inches  distant ;  where- 


ground,  or  placed  in  some  moderately  damp '  as,  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  character  of  the 

tree,  not  only  in  its  native  haunts,  but  even 
here  in  the  north,  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
reasonable to  expeot  success,  health,  and 
longevity,  where  trees,  of  naturally  free 
growth,  are  crowded  within  certain  limits. 
I  have  often  observed  and  pointed  out  this 
error,  and  uniformly  advise  more  space,  and 
direct  the  stocks  to  be  set  in  a  single  line, 
not  closer  than  a  foot  apart;  nor  would  I 
thank  any  person  to  furnish  me  a  hedge 
ready  planted,  at  six  inches,  in  a  double  row, 
preferring,  infinitely,  a  single  row,  at  eight- 
een inches  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot,  hovpevw,  approve  of  another  fallacy, 
which  has  been  uiged  with  some  vehemence, 
that  of  planting  at  four  or  five  feet  apart,  for 
the  sake  of  ecoDomising  plants,  by  bending 
down  vigorous  shoots  in  either  direction,  in 
the  expectation  that  a  forest  of  upright 
shooti^  will  start  up  from  every  joint  Such 
a  project  must  be  followed  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  resson  may  be  explained  upon 
the  plun  and  simple  prindples  of  vegetable 


earth,  in  the  cellar.  In  laige  quantities,' 
they  may  be  stacked  up  loosely,  in  the  field, 
with  alternate  layers  of  earth,  and  covered 
over  with  diit,  as  is  custenaary  with  potatos, 
or  tnraqps,  the  object  being  simply  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  moderately  moist  state, 
rather  to  prevent  their  exposure  and  drying, 
than  to  exclude  the  fios^  which  is  not  inju- 
rious except  when  the  roots  are  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sunshine. 

Digging  the  plants  in  the  autumn  has 
many  advantages,  among  which  are:  the 
diyer  ooodition  of  the  soil,  at  that  season; 
less  hurry  than  in  the  spring;  avoidance  of 
the  effects  of  fit>st  in  drawing  them  out  of 
the  ground,  and  injuring  their  bark,  and  tiie 
further  convenience  of  having  them  ready 
for  sale,  and  shipments,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. If  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  those 
that  escape  the  drawing,  and  consequent  in- 
jury by  fh)8t»  are  likely  to  start  their  buds 
earlier  than  those  that  were  dug  in  the 
antumn;  and  thus  they  will  receive  a  severe 


check,  from  digpng,  if  this  operation  have  physiolegy.     The  hi^er  buds  are  always 
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4wi)06ed  to  break  &8t»  imd  to  produce  the 
Aioet  vigorous  shoots ;  if  a  stroug  caue  of 
Ifaclura,  be  bent  down  toward  a  horizontal 
position,  its  elasticity  will  almost  inevitably 
«snse  it  to  assume  an  arched  position,  so  that 
•ome  one  bud  will  become  the  highest^  and 
this  will  produce  a  leader  or  main  shoot 
Sven  though  tbi4  horizontal  tndning  may  bo 
Ibllowed  by  an  even  crop  of  shoots,  some  one 
will  very  soon  make  itself  the  master;  the 
rest  will  immediately  become  ii^bordinates, 
And  most  will  eventually  die  out^  leaving 
gaps  that  will  be  troublesome. 

Having  determined  this  pointy  the  mode 
«f  proceeding  is  to  stretch  a  line  upon  the 
oonrse  of  the  future  hedge,  on  the  mellow 
«nd   well  prepared  soil;  a  dean  spade  is 
pressed  deeply  into  the  ground,  the  blade 
being  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  close  to  the 
line,  pushing  the  hatidle  from  you,  a  crack  is 
opened  to  the  depth  of  the  instrument;  into 
this  the  little  plant  is  inserted,  with  the  left 
hand,  and  retained  in  its  position,  while  the 
^pade  is  withdrawn,  and  until  it  is  turned, 
with  its  face  toward  the  operator,  and  again 
inserted,  at  a  distance  of  three  inches  from 
the  first  cut^  in  such  a  direction,  that  when 
pressed  home,  the  edge  shall  reach  the  point 
of  the  firat  cut,  the  place  occupied  by  the 
toot  of  the  plants  when  it  is  to  be  drawn 
firmly  toward  the  plant,  to  fix  it  in  its  place. 
This  operation  is  rapid  and  very  simple ;  in 
its  fint  introduction,  the  Made  is  to  be*per- 
pendicular  or  vertical,  with  its  back  toward 
you ;  in  the  second,  the  handle  is  to  be  up- 
righti  and  the  cavity  of  the  blade  should  be 
held  toward  the  digger;  observing  this  simple 
ralob  the  result  will  be  obtained,  and  the 
plants  will  be  rapidly  and  firmly  set  in  the 
ground ;  the  process  is  so  exceedingly  simple 
that  any  person  may  soon  acquire  dexterity 
in  its  performance;  it  is  preferable  to  any 
other  method  of  planting  that  I  have  seen. 
The  distance  may  be  regulated  by  the  eye, 
and  a  little  practice  will  give  sufficient  aecu- 
ncy — I  generally  advise  to  leave  the  width 
•f  the  spade,  between  the  two  consecutive 
opening  made  by  the  instrument^  for  the 
hedge-pUnta. 

After  plaolini^  there  is  little  to  do  during 
the  fint  season,  but  to  encoun^  the  growth 
«C  th*  hedg^  Iqr  keepliig  the  grouiui  per-. 


fectly  mellow,  with  a  frequent  use  of  the 
Cultivator,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely,  the 
growth  of  weeds — vigorous  shoots  will  spring 
up,  and  often  attain  the  hight  of  several  feet^ 
with  weaker  stalks  sprawling  about  near  the 
ground.  Let  all  grow;  their  business,  or 
function,  is  to  produce  good  strong  roots  that 
may  be  able  to  give  us  a  fine  crop  of  shoots 
the  next  season.  Mulching  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  culture,  has  been  recommended. 
The  hedge  will  rarely  require  trimming  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 

Trimming. — During  the  ensuing  winter,  or 
early  next  spring,  the  whole  of  the  wood  is 
to  be  removed,  by  cutting  off  at  the  ground, 
with  the  scythe  or  mowing-machine ;  after 
this,  in  the  early  spring,  the  ground  on  either 
side  of  the  hedge,  is  to  be  plowed ;  the  fur- 
rows should  be  thrown  from  the  row  of 
stubble,  and  the  spaces  among  the  plants  is 
to  be  cleared  out  perfectly,  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  spire  of  grass,  or  other  intruder.    Proper 
culture  must  also  be  continned,  so  as  to  allow 
nothing  but  the  hedge  to  occupy  the  ground. 
In  the  month  of  June,  or,  so  soon  as  the 
multitude  of  shoots  that  will  have  made 
their  appearance,  have  become  sufficiently 
woody  to  bear  the  knife,  they  are  to  be  cut 
off  with  unrelenting  hand,  at  four  inches 
from  the  ground,   which  will  reduce  the 
hedge  to  a  low  level,  although  the  horizontal 
branches  may  spread  over  one  or  two  feet,  or 
more,  in  width.    A  vigorous,  and  vety  thick 
growth  soon  follows,  which  may  generally  be 
allowed  to  grow  until  winter,  unless  the 
shoots  be  voiy  vigorous,  when   they  may 
bear  another  clipping,  or  shearings  in  August ; 
no  rise  should  be  made  this  year,  however, 
of  more  than  tWo  inches  at  a  time  ;  so  that 
the  next  winter-pruning  shall  not  be  more 
than  four  or  six  inches  above  the  ground. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  slow  progress  to- 
ward making  a  fence,  to  protect  our  crops 
from  intrusion,  but  we  should  recollect  that 
the  labor  we  have  undertaken,  is  one  that  is 
to  stand  for  a  lifetime,  and  it  is  all  import- 
ant to  have  laid  a  broad  foundation,  even  if 
it  require  two  years  to  produce  a  young  fence 
of  six  inches  in  bight,  but  at  the  same  time 
its  breadth  will  be  two  feet  or  more. 

No  disturbance  of  the  lateral  shoots  should 
he  zUow^d,  unless  oociiioiially  a  straggler 
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may  require  to  be  shortened — these  branches 
mttst  be  left  to  snstam  the  plant,  which  is 
thus  severely  pruned,  and  beside  this,  the 
lateral  growth  will  be  wanted,  to  give  breadth 
to  the  future  hedge,  and  unless  the  bottom 
is  provided  at  the  firsts  it  can  never  after- 
ward be  supplied.  If  these  directions  have 
been  well  followed,  you  will  have  a  good, 
thick,  and  broad  foundation,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  season,  which  you  can  pass,  only 
with  a  long  stride,  and  into  which,  you  could 
hardly  be  tempted  to  place  your  foot.  In 
the  winter,  or  early  spring,  the  tender  and 
frost-bitten  ends,  of  late  growth,  may  be  re- 
moved, near  to  the  late  summer  pruning  of 
the  previous  season. 

The  third  summer  will  require  a  very 
similar  treatment,  as  to  culture  and  trim- 
ming, except  that  the  tillage  will  be  much 
diminished  by  the  width  and  thickness  of 
the  hedge  itself,  which  should  be  so  thick  as 
to  smother  all  other  vegetation ;  nothing  but 
Haclura  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  how- 
ever, in  the  line  of  the  hedge,  and  the  ocoa- 
siona)  use  of  the  plow  or  Cultivator,  will 
suffice  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  sunvner  pruning  should  again  be  per- 
formed in  June,  but  now  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  clip  so  closely  as  during  the  last 
season,  the  shoots  may  be  left  four  inches,  or 
even  six  inches  above  the  previous  decapita- 
tion. Now,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
an  important  rule  in  hedging,  a  rule  founded 
in  sound  philosophy,  for  there  must  be  phi- 
losophy in  hedging,  or  a  failure  will  pro- 
bably ensue  without  it — yet  so  simple  is  the 
rule,  that  every  tyro,  who  has  ever  held  a 
pruning-knife»  or  used  his  eyes  among  plants, 
must  see  and  admit  its  necessity.  I  refer  to 
the  proper  shape  of  the  hedge,  and  which  is 
now  to  be  particularly  impressed  upon  it. 
Every  hedge  should  be  so  trimmed  that 
every  leaf  and  every  twig  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  sunshine,  air,  and  rain,  or 
dew,  that  is  possible  for  it  to  receive ;  this 
result  is  easily  obtained  by  directing  the  cut, 
at  this,  and  all  subsequent  prunings,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  sloping  wall  on  each 
aide  of  the  hedge-row,  so  that  an  end  view 
shall  present  the  appearance  of  a  broad  low 
pyramid ;  never  allow  the  udes  to  be  verti- 


cal or  perpendicular,  much  less,  flaring  out- 
wardly as  they  ascend,  and  with  a  broad  flat 
surface  on  top — which^  is  the  inevitable  re^ 
suit  of  perpendicular  hedge-walls.  This  it 
a  very  common  form  for  a  hedge,  I  admit; 
but,  nevertheless,  a  very  unsuitable  one,  and 
not  justified  by  its  frequent  occurrence ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  oondemnable  is  it; 
because,  this  very  error  is  so  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  as  to  have  deterred  many  per- 
sons from  hedging,  when  they  beheld  a  high 
wall  of  bushes,  surrounding  and  shading  a 
field,  with  a  perfect  thicket  of  branches  and 
thorns,  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  but  beneath  this,  the  naked  and 
meager  stems,  that  appeared  thin  and 
ghostly,  scarcely  hidden  in  midsummer  by 
the  scanty  foliage  upon  the  starving  twigs, 
which  were  fast  dying  out,  and  leaving  open 
gaps^  to  be  filled  with  obtrusive  and  un- 
sightly dead  stakes,  which  the  unwis* 
hedger  had  been  obliged  to  thrust  in,  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  the  swine  and  other 
invaders.  Such  a  result  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
confess,  by  far  too  common  with  many  of 
the  hedges '  that  may  be  seen  all  over  th« 
country,  and  such  a  result  is  inevitable, 
where  the  simple  axiom  I  have  repeated  has 
not  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the  hedger, 
even  where  the  plsoits  have  been  lavishly 
crowded  at  the  planting. 

During  the  third  summer,  then,  the  clip- 
ping' must  be  continued,  with  as  much  save* 
rity  as  heretofore,  but  the  requisite  number 
of  shoots  having  been  previously  secured 
from  below,  the  consecutive  cuts  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  so  close  together — six  inches  will 
do  very  well— and  thus,  after  the  Jane  clip- 
ping, we  shAll  have  a  double  slope,  or  ex« 
tended  pyramidal  hedge,  itith  a  hose  of 
three  feet  and  a  hight  of  about  one  foot,  tho 
two  sides  meeting  at  the  apex,  immediately 
over  the  line  of  the  original  row  of  plantSb 
In  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  the  new  growth 
has  again  started,  yon  will  be  delighted  with 
the  result ;  the  effect  will  be  hightened  by 
the  stronger  central  shoots,  and  the  brilliant 
foHage  cannot  fail  te  produce  a  delightful 
impression.  By  the  middle  ef  August;  or 
perhaps,  earlier,  the  cutting  most  be  i^^ain 
repeated,  wHh  another  rise  of  six  inches ; 
sometimes  three  dippings  may  bft  practiced 
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with  advaDtage,  In  tlie  third  summer.  Gre&t 
care  moat  he  hestowed  upon  the  slope  of  the 
aides,  which  will  gradually  become  more 
precipitoiu,  bmt  which  must  never  be  allowed 
lo  aaaume  the  perpendicular  form. 

If  the  soil  have  been  good,  and  properly 
prepared,  and  the  hedge  kept  under  the  pro- 
posed regimen,  at  the  end  of  the  third  sum* 
mer  it  will  have  become  a  /fnce  against  tM 
but  the  most  unruly  animals,  whether  they 
be  rabbits,  boys,  or  bullocks,  for,  although 
either  of  the  latter  classes  of  marauders  can 
look  over  so  low  an  obstacle,  a  sort  of  na- 
tural insUnct  induces  the  desire,  before  im- 
dertaking  such  a  feat,  to  see  where  they  are 
to  land,  after  performing  a  desperate  leap  ; 
in  pressing  forward  for  this  information,  tney 
become  too  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
thorns  of  the  Haclura,  and  will  almost  inva- 
riably withdraw  in  disgust  from  the  threat- 
ened intrusion  upon  the  indosure. 

It  is  not,  however,  advised  to  turn  out  the 
hedge  so  early  as  this  ;  in  some  soils  the  re- 
•alt  will  have  been  obtained,  but  in  others  it 
will  be  best  to  wait  another  season.  The 
fourth  summer  from  planting,  the  same  gene- 
csl  rules  must  be  followed,  except  that  cul- 
ture is  not  needed,  except  where  the  soil 
may  be  thin,  and  there  manure  ahould  be 
added,  to  encourage  a  free  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  trimming  will  become  less 
and  loss  onerous,  with  each  succeeding  year, 
if  proper  regard  be  had  to  the  simple  form- 
ulie  that  have  been  laid  down — ^preserve  the 
pjrramidal  form,  and  never  allow  the  strong 
leader  shoots  to  run  away  from  the  hedge,  or 
to  run  away  with  it — ^if  this  caution  be  ne- 
glected, they  will  assuredly  turn  the  fence 
upside  diwmf  that  is,  they  and  their  branches, 
once  escaped  from  their  master,  into  the  up- 
per air,  will  soon  spread  out  on  either  side, 
and  intercept  the  invigorating  aunshine,  the 
refreshing  dews,  and  ahowers,  and  the  naoea- 
aary  air,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
your  hedge  —  it  will  be  turned  upside 
down — ^the  bottom  and  essential  part  of  it 
will  faiU  Fortunately,  however,  no  such  ac- 
tastrophe  need  be  apprehended,  as  the  over- 
turning of  the  proper,  pyramidal  hedge 
dynasty,  if  only  the  broad  foundation  have 
been  suitably  laid  in  the  beginning,  and  up- 
ilarts  be  restrained  now.    It  is  well  known 


that  the  most  vigorous  growth  is  made  by 
young  trees,  and  that  such  a  condition  will 
not  long  continue,  if  a  plant  be  subjected  to 
crowding,  and  clipping,  and  a  cessation  of 
culture.  Generally  speaking  the  Maclura 
hedge  will  cease  to  make  very  vigorous 
shoots  by  the  time  it  becomes  a  fence ;  in 
this.  It  is  as  superior  to  the  Honey  Locust,  as 
in  its  vigor  and  rapid  growth,  it  is  superior  to 
the  Thorn  or  Buckthorn,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
plant  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving. Hence,  the  worst  of  the  pruning 
labor  is  over  by  the  fourth  summer,  when 
the  hedge  will  be  completed,  and  will  re- 
quire only  a  moderate  degree  of  clipping 
and  watchfulness,  to  preserve  the  requisite 
form  during  the  remainder  of  its  existences 

Implements, — Something  should  have  been 
said  of  the  proper  tools  to  perform  all  this 
trimming.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
application  of  the  brush-scythe,  and  to  tho 
mowing-machine,  to  the  seedling  plants,  and 
to  the  year  old  hedge-row ;  the  same  imple- 
ments may  be  called  into  requisition,  with 
great  propriety,  especially  the  horse-power 
one,  at  the  June  cutting  of  the  second  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  August  cutting  of  the  same 
year,  If  such  be  found  necessary  ;  but,  after 
this  period,  a  horizontal  cut  is  not  advisable, 
and  the  mowers,  as  now  arranged,  cannot  be 
properly  adjusted  for  this  work.  I  have 
great  hopes,  however,  th^t  hedging  will  soon 
require,  and  receive,  ud  from  the  intelligent 
Machinists,  who  are  itow  forming  an  import- 
ant era  in  the  history  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  an  adjusting  hedge- clipper,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  harvesting  machines,  will 
be  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Machinists^ 
so  arranged  as  to  give  the  required  slope  to 
the  cut ;  horse-power  will  then  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  hedger  finely.  In  the  meantime, 
the  sloping  cut  is  best  made  with  a  long 
sharp  knife,  that  is  moderately  curved,  and 
set  into  a  light  handle,  about  four  feet  long^ 
the  blade  being  bent  a  little  to  one  side  from 
the  axis  of  the  handle,  and  well  secured  to 
it^  The  idea  of  this  implement  was  takea 
from  what  I  first  had  recourse  to,  after 
abandoning  all  the  patent  shears,  and  useless 
bill-hooks,  that  were  furnished  in  the  shops. 
This  was  no  less  than  a  oommon  old  grass 
scythe,  which  was  bent  fifteen  degrees  from 
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aiight  line,  at  abont  twenty  inches  from  the 
point ;  for  a  handle,  the  remainder  of  the 
scythe  was  wrapped  with  cloth,  and  a  capi- 
tal tool  was  provided,  with  which  a  man 
would  soon  learn  to  cut  off  the  shoots  with 
rapidity,  and  leave  a  very  even  surface  be- 
hind him.  As  the  cutter  advances,  he 
should  have  the  hedge  at  his  left  hand,  and 
carrying  his  slashing-knife  before  him,  edge 
np^  and  with  his  left  hand  advanced,  by  a 
succession  of  upward  strokes^  he  will  remove 
the  shoots  with  very  little  effort  ;  the  ne- 
cessary inclination  of  the  blade,  it  will  now 
be  apparent,  must  be  to  the  righti  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use.  It  should  not  weigh 
more  than  two  pounds,  and  must  be  kept 
very  sharp.  After  the  second  summer,  of 
ooanse,  the  trimmer  must  pass  along  both 
•ides  of  the  hedge,  to  complete  his  work. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  Hedging  was 
a  Horticultural  subject?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
so,  and  it  concerns  the  great  interests  of  Agri- 
culture, in  its  ^videst  sense  also.  I  am  happy 
to  find  this  view  confirmed  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  papen,  from  which  the  following 
is  condensed ;  the  authority  is  mislaid,  but  I 
think  Dr.  Kennioott  will  claim  the  paternity 
of  the  article,  from  which  the  extracts  are 
selected.  The  views  coincide  so  nearly  with 
my  own,  that  I  am  happy  to  caU  them  in  as 
corroborative  testimony : 

''The  production  of  hedging  plants  is  in 
the  hands  of  professional  Horticulturists, 
where  the  process  of  planting  and  rearing 
the  hedges,  for  the  first  three  years,  should 
be  also,  until  our  farmers  shall  have  been 
taught  the  principles  of  our  particular  branch 
of  rural  art  and  science. 

The  creation  of  live  fences  stands  next 
to  pomology,  as  a  subject  of  general  interest 
in  horticulture.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
and  by  the  request  of  friends,  wo  put  our 
opinions  on  record. 

We  have  experimented  with  the  Mae- 
lura,  as  an  ornamental  tree  and  shrub^ 
nearly  ever  since  we  commenced  the  nursery 
business ;  but  we  do  not  deal  in  hedge-plants 
at  all,  and  have  no  expectation  of  doing  so 
hereafter.  Our  opinion  is  therefore  unbiased 
by  interest^  except  in  the  general  principle, 
and  our  experiments  have  been  made  while 
doubting  the  hardiness  of  the  plant,  and  our 
deductions  drawn  from  much  and  varied 
penonal  observations  and  extensive  personal 
correspondence. 

We  believe  in  the  Osage  orange.    We 


believe  that  hedges  of  it  may  be  made  to 
stand  our  winter,  as  far  north  as  Chicago^ 
roost  certainly;  and  perhaps  a  degree  or  two 
further,  under  favorable  ctrcumstanoea.  But 
to  proceed.  We  have  not  enough  rail  tim- 
ber left  for  the  present  ^neration,  and  we 
must  have  fences.  What  shall  we  sobstitute? 
Ditches  and  embankments  have  been  exten* 
sively  tried  and  generally  abandoned.  We 
must  raise  timber  for  post-and-l^r  fence  or 
depend  upon  the  pines  and  cedars  of  distant 
regions.  We  can  grow  the  locust  and  per- 
haps other  trees  fit  for  our  purpose  in  twenty 
years.  Along  our  navigable  waters  and  on 
the  lines  of  railroads  we  can  affoitl  to  build 
board  fences^  should  the  material  rise  in  value 
no  faster  than  the  products  of  our  farms. 

A  hedge  will  cost  less  and  hist  longer 
than  anv  fence,  except  the  stone  wall.  A 
perfect  hedge  is  the  most  efficient  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  and  subserves  several 
other  purposes,  beside  protection  against  do- 
mestic animals.  An  Osage  orange  hedge  will 
protect  gardens  and  orchard^  against  pilfer* 
ing  animals  of  the  gmu9  homo — a  greal 
moral  and  Jurisprudential  desideratum. — 
When  well  grown,  it  will  often  arrest  the 
unseen  malaria  of  autumn  and  prevent  peri- 
odical fevers.  It  will  break  off  the  cold 
blasts  of  winter  and  interrupt  the  heavj 
sweep  of  summer  winds ;  and,  in  effect^  ser- 
ried squares  of  the  Madura  hedge,  subdivid- 
ing every  quarter-section  of  our  vast  and 
natumlly  defenseless  prairies,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  modify  their  climate  and  convert 
their  original  naked  bleakness  into  clothed 
and  sheltered  tracts  of  genial  mildness  and- 
rural  beauty.  This,  in  fact,  has  been  mea- 
surably ptoved  already,  and  there  can  be  so 
reasonable  doubt  why  hedges  and  orcharda 
and  timber  plantations  should  not  meliorate 
our  prairie  dinette,  as  surely  as  they  alter 
the  cold,  bare  features  which  nature  stamped 
upon  our  prairie  land. 

The  experience  of  the  Old  world  gave 
the  new  early  lessons  in  hedging,  and  it  was 
natural  for  us  to  try  the  plants  here  which 
succeeded  there.  We  have  dene  so,  and  all 
are  failures.  Our  climate  is  too  dry  and  our 
summers  too  hot  to  suit  the  best  foreign 
plants.  Of  our  native  shrubs  and  trees^  so 
far  as  we  have  experimented  at  the  North, 
but  three  seem  to  answer.  These  are  the 
Buckthorn,  Washington  thorn,  and  Orage 
orange.  The  two  former  of  these  will  make 
good  hedges  in  our  region ;  but  it  is  believed 
the  latter  will  make  better,  if  not  the  fos^ 
we  can  ever  expect  This  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Let  us  inquire  into  the  naatter  a 
little  further. 

The  Osage  orange  is  indigenous  to  a  re- 
gion verv  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  this 
for  which  we  write.  Never  quite  n  cold  in 
winter,  but  much  the  same  in  springy  soa^ 
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mor,  and  antamtt;  and,  what  we  deem  of 
meet  importance,  the  transitions  are  as  rapid 
and  nearly  as  broad  in  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  where  this  tree  grows,  as  here  in 
fllinoia,  where  we  propoae  to  introduce  it. 

The  first  great  principle  in  hed^ng  is  a 
faroad,  permanent^  and  impenetrable  base. 
After  this,  with  the^  Maclura,  the  one  desid- 
eratam  is  ripe  woodi  To  effect  the  firsts  cat 
down  the  plants  in  the  spring;  to  aeeure  the 
last^  cut  back  the  new  growth  in  summer, 
and  entirely  arrest  it  early  enough  to  cause 
the  ripening  of  all  the  wood  that  must  stand 
a  northern  winter.  Where  the  growth  is 
dow,  less  and  later  catting  will  suffice; 
where  rampant,  no  one  will  cut  too  much. 
Hundreds  of  these  hedges  without  bottoms 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  or  near 
it  at  once^  else  they  will  never  make  perfect 
fences.  We  have  cat  down  plants  five  years 
old,  and  fbor  or  five  strong  stems  are  the  ca- 
•ult  of  the  one  or  two  sacrificed. 

We  distrust  thick  planting,  and  believe 
that  one  strong  root,  with  three  or  four  stout 
shoots,  is  better  than  two  weak  plants  with 
twice  as  many  feeble  stems.  We  are  not 
prepared,  however,  to  give  definite  directions 
as  to  distance  apart  Perhaps  eight  to  twelve 
inches,  according  to  fertility  of  soil  and  bold- 
ness and  constancy  in  catting  down  for  a 
base,  may  be  near  enough  to  the  popular 
mark ;  and  it  may  yet  be  proved  that  on  our 
deepest  and  richest  soils,  et«pecially  if  moist 
withal,  a  still  greater  distance,  with  proper 
catting,  will  be  most  advisable.  One  fact  is 
certain,  thick  planting  or  thin,  there  will 
never  be  a  reliable  fence  without  severe 
Cutting. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  the  editor 

of  the  Illinois  Journal  says : 

Our  agricultural  committee  have  made 
examinations  of  Osage  orange  hedges  in  this 
county ;  and  we  found  sonie  that  had  been 
set  only  three  yean  and  then  turned  out— 
making  an  efficient  fence  aoainst  hones,  oat* 
tie,  sli^p,  hogs,  pigs,  and  even  chickens. 
We  can  now  say  '  Eureka  1'  We  have  found 
it  The  Osage  orange,  in  our  county,  has 
been  proved  to  make  a  good  and  effectual 
hedge  fence.  I  would  strongly  recommend, 
however,  that  it  be  cut  back  far  more  severe- 
ly than  usual,  in  order  to  give  it  a  thick 
bottom;  for  on  that  its  main  excellence 
depends. 

We  find  also  that  the  prejudices  of  our 
farmen  against  this  species  of  fence  are  fast 
giving  way  and  the  numbers  of  those  who 
plant  hedge«i  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

What  a  beautiful  sight  will  the  rich  prai- 
ries of  Illinois  present  when  covered  with 
farms  inclosed  by  the  Osage  orange— and  this 
is  soon  to  be  done  in  central  Illinois. 


I  have  often  had  occasion  to  say,  with 
you,  that  by  helping  to  iotroduce  this  plants 
rrof.  Turner  has  done  more  good  in  his  day 
and  generation,  than  if  he  had  expended  a 
long  life  in  pounding  Greek  and  Latin  inta 
the  braina  of  that  class  who  prefer  ancieni 
lore  to  living  and  useful  knowledge. 

Prof.  J.  B.  TuRNSB,  of  Jacksonville,  lUi^ 
uois,  has  a  little  farm  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  now  nearly  surrounded  and 
subdivided  into  twenty-acre  lots  by  thia 
hedge,  with  gardens  and  lota  of  smaller  di- 
mensions. He  says  he  will  never  allow 
another  rail  or  board  of  any  sort  to  ba 
brought  upon  the  place  for  fencing. 

To  make  all  these  inclosnres  in  the  best 
and  most  convenient  manner  will  require 
about  four  miles  of  hedge  or  other  fence. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
the  cheapest  sort  of  rail,  or  wood  fence,  for 
less  than  three  hundred  doUan  per  mile. 
This  would,  of  ooune,  make  a  bill  in  the 
outset  of  $1200. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hedge  well  set  in 
the  ground,  at  the  present  price  of  planti^ 
would  not  cost  more  than  $25  per  mile 
Hera  then  is  a  clear  difference  of  $276  per 
mile,  or  say  $1000  in  the  coat  of  four  milea 
when  first  put  upon  the  ground.  The  annual 
interest  of  $1000  ib  $100,  which  will  hire  a 
good,  smart  young  man  to  tend  the  hedgei^ 
for  five  months  in  the  year.  Now  if^  in  all 
coming  time,  a  man  be  hired  to  take  care  of 
the  hedges,  and  do  nothing  else  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rails  and  the  hedges  would,  on  thai  acora^ 
juat  balance  in  actual  cost 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  con* 
sidered  that  it  will  take  from  three  to  four 
yean  before  the  hedgea  will  be  aaffioiani 
to  turn  stock.  We  will  say  the  extremes- 
four  years.  Here  there  ia  a  loss  of  $400 
interest  for  which  the  hedge  makes  no  retunii 
but  the  rails  do. 

To  oflbet  this,  it  should  be  considered  thai 
about  $400  worth  of  the  wear  of  your  railt 
will  be  gone  in  Chat  time;  for  the  whole 
fence  will  be  virtually  gone  in  twelve  yeani 
or  even  in  less  time  than  that ;  while  your 
hedge  at  twelve  yean  old,  thus  taken  care 
of,  will  be  fifty  i>er  cent  better  than  it  was 
at  four  yeara  old. 

But^  inatead  of  its  requiring  a  hand  five 
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months  in  the  year,  it  does  not  require  one 
month,  even  in  the  most  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  process,  to  take  care  of  the 
hedge  in  the  best  manner  —  and  after  the 
third  or  fourth  jear  it  does  not  require  the 
half  that,  for  any  man,  who  can  swing  a 
splasher,  can  trim  a  half  mile  of  hedge,  well 
enough  for  any  farming  purpose,  in  a  day; 
an  expert  hand  will  trim  a  mile;  and 
whenever  suitable  hone -power  shears  are 
IntHMlttced,  the  cost  will  be  still  further 
,  diminished. 

In  balancing  his  estimates  of  cost  between 
the  hedge  and  rail  fences,  he  cannot  make  it 
come  out  any  other  way  than  that,  in  the  long 
ran,  he  will  be  at  least  as  well  off  with  the 
hedges  and  a  good  man  hired  five  months  in 
the  year  to  take  care  of  them,  as  he  would 
with  a  wooden  fence,  in  point  of  oa^  cost.  In 
point  of  security  and  beauty  there  is  of  course 
no  comparison.  But  all,  who  know  anything 
about  ity  are  aware  that  it  will  not  cost  even  a 
fifth  part  of  that  labor,  on  an  average,  to  take 
sufficient  care  of  the  hedges,  even  with  the 
imperfect  tools  now  in  common  use. 

Here  then  is  a  clear  saving  of  $80  per 
annum,  and  at  the  end  of  ten,  or  at  most  fif- 
teen years,  there  will  accrue  another  saving 
of  at  least  the  whole  cost  of  the  rail  fence, 
which  will  all  be  decayed  and  gone,  while 
the  hedge  will  be  better  than  ever  before. 
Here,  then,  is  another  saving  of  $1200  more, 
or  about  $100  per  annum. 

On  this  place  of  150  acres,  requiring  four 
miles  of  fence  to  put  it  in  perfect  order 
he  calculates  that  he  is  saving  at  least  $200 
per  annum,  in  aU  coming  timej  by  using 
hedges  rather  than  rails,  entirely  aside  from 
the  additional  comfort,  security,  and  beauty 
of  the  hedge. 

As  to  security,  all  his  fowls,  consisting  of 
•ome  hundreds  of  hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  gui- 
nea fowls,  peacocks,  eta,  have  been  inclosed 
for  two  seasons  past  in  a  half-acre  lot,  with 
a  seven-foot  panel  fence  on  one  side,  and 
a  hedge  on  the  other.  TEey  sometimes  get 
over  the  fence,  but  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  they  passed  over  the  hedge. 

On  this  farm  there  are  some  seventy-five 
or  more  bogs  and  pigs  of  all  sorts,  which  run 
against  a  hedge  which  s^Mirates  the  hog- 
yard  from  the  orchard  and  comfieM* — and 


though  the  young  pigs  often  get  through  the 
rail  fence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lot, 
they  have  not  been  known  to  pass  through 
this  eighty  rods  of  hedge. 

Others,  who  followed  the  directions,  have 
as  good  hedges,  and  some  of  them  say  they 
are  better." 

After  alluding  to  the  neglected  hedgeato 
be  seen  all  over  the  country,  the  Professor 
observes :  This  is  not  all  a  dead  loss ;  for  the 
roots  meantime  grow  strong  and  well,  and 
these  hedge-rows  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
may  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  in 
April,  and  after  that  be  trimmed  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  thus  be  brought  into  a 
good  hedge  in  a  single  season,  when  the  roots 
are  thrifty  and  vigorous,  and  the  soil  well 
kept.  I  have  done  this  repeatedly,  where 
errors  in  the  first  management  had  been 
committed. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Prof.  Turksb  in  hit 
condemnation  of  the  advice  which  has  some- 
times been  given  by  others,  recommending 
other  and  erroneous  plans  for  hedging  with 
the  Maclura,  and  concur  in  the  proposition, 
that  this  plant  needs  everywhere  a  great 
deal  of  severe  dwarfing,  by  pruning,  before  it 
will  reach  a  good  and  manageable  hedge ; 
and  probably  much  more  of  it  on  the  prairies 
than  anywhere  else.  On  some  lands  it  needs 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  on  others;  and 
as  a  general  rule,  the  richer  the  land  the 
more  frequent  and  severe  must  be  the  use 
of  the  splasher.  Henoe  it  is  utterly  futile 
to  think  of  publishing  directions  which  will 
apply  to  all  parts  of  the  country  alike,  with 
no  regard  to  differences  of  soil  and  climate* 

In  his  remarks,  the  Editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  adds  an  important  idea — ^the  effect 
of  hedges  upon  climate  : 

Connected  with  hedges  is  the  question 
of  OLiMATB.  The  preservation  of  our  forest 
growth  and  the  division  of  our  prairies  into 
twenty-acre  lots,  by  the  dense  hedges  of 
Madura,  would  be  equivalent  to  four  or  five 
degrees  of  latitude  South  during  the  growing 
season,  and  to  half  that  in  winter.  This  is 
an  off-hand  estimate  of  the  effect  on  climate, 
yet  it  is  not  beyond  the  known  probability* 
The  beauty  of  hedges,  when  contrasted  with 
wooden  fences,  is  too  obvious  for  further 
argument  And  we  think  PmfeHSor  Ttrn- 
HltR'B  economical  estimates  are  not  jorer* 
drawn  in  their  favor. 
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A  writer  from  Pekin,  IUinoifi»  comments 
vpon  the  statements  of  Professor  Tcbnkb; 
he  claims  that  it  requires  a  fence  to  protect 
the  hedge  for  four  years;  an  item  overlooked 
in  the  above  statement;  this  with  its  losses 
and  expense  of  hauling  should  be  charged 
to  the  hedge,  and  amounts  to  a  considerable 
item  ;  then,  he  claims,  very  correctly,  that 
the  hedge  will  require  at  least  an  acre  to  the 
mile,  for  itself  to  the  •  exclusion  of  other 
crops. 

He  thus  makes  the  hedge  cost^  for  the 
four  miles,  $1397,  while  he  sets  the  fence 
at  $1200.  He  admits  that  it  might  make 
A  difference  if  the  fence  were  decayed  and 
gone,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  but  claims 
a  greater  duration  for  the  rail  fence — this  is 
based  .upon  the  condition  6f  his  own  white- 
oak  rails,  that  have  been  standing  thirty-one 
years,  were  never  re-set,  and  have  never  cost 
an  addiUonal  rail,  nor  a  dollar  of.  expense  1 
He  also  has  a  post-and-rail  fence,  that  has 
stood  for  twenty-seven  years,  which  has 
never  been  repaired,  nor  caused  any  expense, 
and  which  does  not  contain  a  broken  rail, 
nor  a  decayed  post— the  former  are  white- 
oak,  and  the  latter  are  post-oak— he  thinks 
it  will  last  a  good  fence,  without  repur,  for 
ten  years  more. 

This  is  changing  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  threatens  to  annihilate  the  practical 
claims  of  the  Hedge,  those  of  economy,  for 
the  beauty  part  is  yielded ;  but,  before  de* 
dding,  let  us  inquire  whether  this  is  not  an 
extraordinary  case  of  durability  of  fence 
rails. 

Another  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  per- 
haps one  of  the  Editors,  in  an  article  upon 
Hedging,  criticises  the  plan  of  allowing  the 
hedge  plants  to  have  free  and  unrestrained 
growth  the  first  season  ;  he  does  not  appear 
to  set  a  sufficient  value  upon  the  plant  re- 
quiring to  be  thoroughly  established  and 
well  rooted,  before  the  severe  trimming  is 
commenced.    He  asks : 

To  what  purpose  is  all  this  waste  ?  None 
whatever,  that  we  can  see.  The  whole  sea- 
son's growth  is  sacrificed,  with  the  exception 
of  what  is  laid  up,  in  the  shape  of  vital 
power,  in  the  roots.  With  that  exception 
w^  are  no  better  off,  or  very  little  so,  at  the 
end  of  the  firvt  year,  than  at  its  beginning. 
Cannot  we  save  something  here,  and  during 


every  subsequent    year,   till   the  hedge  ia 
grown.     Let  us  see. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  hedge  is  to  stop 
its  growUi  upward^  and  force  it  to  throw  out 
lateral  shoots,  till  it  is  thickened  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  nothing  can  pass  through  it 
Why  cannot  it  be  stopped  at  once,  as  soon 
as  its  growth  is  fairly  commenced.  In  the 
first  summer,  the  shoots  have  run  up  like 
a  parcel  of  fish-poles,  to  eight  feet  in  bight 
They  are  now  to  be  stopped  by  cutting  them 
back  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
earth.  Why  could  not  this  cutting  have 
been  done  when  the  plants  had  only  grown, 
say  eight  inches  high?  Then  we  should 
have  had  to  cut  away  and  lose  but  two 
inches  or  so,  and  when  the  growth  had  pro- 
ceeded, say  four  inches  more,  two  inches  still 
could  be  removed.  All  that  is  wanted  to 
stop  the  upward  growth  of  a  twig,  is  to  cut 
off  the  terminal  bud.  Being  stopped  in  this 
direction,  it  throws  out  side-shoots,  and  thus 
thickens  as  it  is  wanted. 

As  soon  as  they  have  grown  to  the  hight 
of  four  or  five  inches— or  sufficiently  to  en- 
able us  to  strike  most  of  the  upward  shoots 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  cut  them  back  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  starting 
point;  when  they  have  grown  again  to  a 
hight  like  the  first,  cut  them  back  asain^ 
leaving  each  time,  from  one  to  three  inches 
of  the  new  wood.  The  hedge  would  have 
to  be  cut  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  would  increase 
the  expense  of  the  hedge,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  cuttings.  It  certainly  would 
make  more  work  during  the  first  years  of 
the  hedge,  but  less  afterward ;  and  enough 
would  be  saved,  in  the  matter  of  time,  to 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble,  because  the  plant 
would  lose  nothing  of  its  growth,  as  by 
these  severe  cuttings,  it  now  does.  The 
plants,  too,  would  thicken  immediately,  and 
be  much  less  liable  to  be  killed  bv  the 
winter,  than  if  suffered  to  run  upwara  into 
sappy,  ill-ripened  shoots. 

I  would,  myself,  much  prefer  to  com- 
mence with  a  wild  and  utterly  neglected 
hedge,  of  three  or  four  years,  strongly  rooted, 
from  which  a  good  fence  ftiay  almost  be 
made  the  first  summer  after  decapitation, 
than  to  incur  the  risk  of  weakening  the 
plants,  by  a  too  early  application  of  the 
shears — ^the  "  seven  feet  bean  poles,'*  cut  off 
at  the  ground,  the  second  spring  after  plant- 
ing, are  not  a  waste,  they  have  left  propor- 
tionately strong  roots  behind  them,  that  will 
soon  supply  the  place  above  ground,  denuded 
by  the  clipping  off  of  the  bean  poles. 

J.  ▲.  w. 
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-Tbalr  Colton. 
Son  persona,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  He  thU  fniit  growing  in  wild  luxuriance 
npon  our  hills,  mttj  feel  suiprieed  at  the 
nggeation  to  cnltiTSte  Blackbanies,  but 
those  who  know  it  only  as  a  lusciom  beny, 
sold  in  the  markets,  care  not  whence  it 
comes,  and  should  indeed  be  delighted  to 
laam  that  the  Blackberry  was  extensively 
and  pn>6t>bly  cnlUvated,  for  then  we  ihonld 
feel  assured  that  the  fruit  would  be  more 
regnlarly  fomished,  and,  aUo,  that  it  would 
be  allowed  much  better  to  mature  iti  trnit, 
than  when  matched,  by  itoalth,  fay  tna- 


The  cuUivatioD  of  this  frait  has  been 
U^d,  also,  with  a  view  to  the-eelectiou  of 
the  better  sorts,  and  the  production  of  still 
better  fruit,  from  new  seedlings.  To  some 
extent,  this  has  already  been  done,  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  counliy,  and  we  haT« 
■Dme  named  varieties  offered  for  sale  by  the 
nurserymen  and  propagators,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  among  these,  are  the 
LawtOQ  or  New  Rochelle  berry,  and  the 
lamoua  New  E!ngland  sort  called  "  Lawton." 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  test 
either  of  these  fruits,  bat  a  friend,  in  New 
Torfc,  writes  to  me,  that  he  has  partaken  of 
the  fruit  several  times,  and  teitiSes  that  its 
quality  is  very  &ne ;  he  has  planted  them  in 


the  Hpeetation  that  he  will  be  richly  re- 
paid l^  the  product  He  has  no  pecuniary 
interesl  in  the  sale  of  plante,  and  urges  at- 
tention to  the  Lawton,  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  HorUcuUure.  1 
taw  vigorous  spc^meni  of  this  plant,  at  the 


farm  of  Professor  Mapis,  uearNewaik,  Hew 
Jersey,  which  had  given  endre  satiafactiOB. 
The  annexed  cut  is  from  a  drawing  of  the 
leaf  and  fruit  of  this  variety  of  the  Black- 
berry, which  may  be  ranked  in  quality  with 
other  pcodnciiona  of  the  Fruit  Qardoo.    Its 
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liiftory  may  be  given  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  official  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute,  New  York : 

A  spleodid  specimen  of  the  Blackberry 
was  presented  to  the  Society,  by  Wm.  Law- 
Tov,  Esq.,  of  New  Rochelle.  Many  of  the 
berries  were  from  three  to  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  large  basket  of  them  were 
partaken  of  by  the  membera  of  the  Club. 
Mr.  Lawton  named  the  fruit  the  '  New  Ro- 
chelle Blackberry/  but  the  Club  changed  its 
name  to  the  '  Lawton  Blackberry/  and  teik- 
dered  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Association, 
the  following  paper  having  been  read  previ- 
ously, by  Mr.  Lawtok  : 

This  Blackberry — ^to  which  I  have  before 
called  the  attention  of  the  Club — ^has  been 
cultivated,  in  small  quantities,  for  several 
years,  in  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County, 
where  I  now  reside.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  who  first  disoovered  the  plant, 
and  brought  it  into  garden  culture,  but  am 
informed  it  was  found  on  the  roadside,  and 
from  thence  introduced  into  the  neighboring 
gardens.  As  it  came  to  me  without  any 
name  to  distinguish  it  from  the  'Wild 
BramUe,'  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Club  as  the  '  New  Rochelle 
Blackberry,'  and,  at  the  same  time,  present 
as  a  specimen,  a  few  quarts  of  the  fruit, 
gathered  this  morning,  precisely  as  they 
came  from  the  bushes,  without  being  selected. 
I  have,  examined  many  works,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  if  there  has  ever  been  any  im- 
provement on  the  well-known  wild  varie- 
liea^  but  without  success.  The  Blackberry 
seems  to  adhere  to  its  original  character  with 
singular  tenadty;  or,  from  the  many  mil- 
lions of  plants  which  spring  up  from  seeds 
annually  distributed  in  almost  every  diver- 
*  tity  of  climate  and  soil,  we  should  con- 
stantly find  new  varieties.  Improving  the 
wild  plant,  by  careful  cultivation,  is  one 
thing ;  to  produce  a  new  variety  is  another. 
The  fruit  now  before  you  I  believe  to  be  of 
the  last  named  character.  It  is  not  like  the 
Dewberry,  nor  is  it  long  and  mulberry- 
shaped,  like  the  '  Upright  Blackberry,'  and 
the  seeds  are  so  completely  imbedded  in  a 
tich  pulp,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  In  shape 


and  sixe  they  compare  very  well  with  the 
Hovey  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  *  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,'  sends  up 
annually,  large  and  vigorous  upright  shoots, 
with  lateral  branches,  all  of  which,  under 
common  cultivation,  will  be  crowded  with 
fine  fmit ;  a  portion  ripens  daily,  in  moist 
seasons,  for  six  weeks,  commencing  about 
the  middle  of  July.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  always  thrifty  and  productive,  and  I 
have  not  found  them  liable  to  blight,  or  in- 
jury by  insects. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  our  citisena 
generally  will  be  aUe  to  procure  this  fine 
fruit,  as  our  large  hotels  and  saloons  will  con- 
tract at  high  prices,  for  all  that  can  be  sent 
to  market.  But  numerous  private  gardens 
may  be  stocked  for  family  use,  in  three  or 
four  years,  and  in  their  turn  aid  in  the  dis- 
tribution. Except  that  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  need  no  protection  in  winter,  the 
cultivation  may  be  the  same  as  the  Antwerp 
Raspberry;  but  to  produce  berries  of  tht 
largest  «xe,  they  should  have  a  heavy  damp 
soil  and  shade. 

Now  here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  who  is 
desirous  of  improving  this  fruit  by  seedlings 
will  find  here  a  good  starting-point,  as  seeds 
from  this  variety  will  lead  off  at  least  a 
length  ahead  of  those  from  the  common 
varieties.  For  a  hybridizer,  I  should  suggest 
the  nse  of  pollen  from  the  Dewberry,  or 
Bulms  trivialiit  as  that  species  is  early,  and 
generally  much  more  luscious  than  tht 
Blaekberry,  or  Bufnta  viUonu.  It  would  ba 
interesting  for  some  one  to  endeavor  to  by* 
bridize  with  some  of  the  Raspberries,  which 
are  classed  in  the  same  genus,  though,  I 
should  apprehend  that  the  analogies  were 
not  sufficiently  close  to  insure  impregnation. 

AiVLXS  roa  Mium  Cows.  — A  gentleman, 
whu  deals  in  faets  aad  figures,  ai^  well  as  fine 
eatde,  informed  us  that  ne  had  fed  out  last 
winter,  more  than  two  handred  barrels  of  sweet 
apples  to  his  mileh  cows,  and  that  the  in- 
cressed  quafitihr,  and  richness  in  quality  of 
the  milk,  paid  nim  better  than  anj  other  uks 
to  which  he  could  have  applied  tbem.  He 
states  that  he  is  growing  treeo  aitoualiy,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  apples  for  stock.  Ano- 
ther important  statement  of  his,  is,  that  since 
he  has  fed  apples  to  his  cows,  there  has  not 
been  acase  of  milk  fcTer  among  them. — N,  Si 
F&rmar, 
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Ad  Interim  Tnii  Report. 

FRUIT  COMHITTEK  OF  THE   PBlTNSTLyA- 
RIA  HOBTICULTURAL  80CIETT  REFDBTBD 
ON  THE   FOLLOWING   VARIETIES  : 

T?ui  Water  Apple — represented  to  be  very 

grodactive.  Size,  medium,  two  and  a  half 
iches  long  by  two  and  five-eighths  broad ; 
firm,  oblong  inclining  to  conical ;  color,  red 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  inter- 
spersed with  one  or  more  white  spaces,  and 
a  number  of  green  blotches,  greenish  yellow 
about  the  crown  and  on  the  unexposed  por- 
tion; stem,  half  an  inch  long  and  one-twelfth 
thick,  inserted  into  a  rather  narrow,  deep, 
acuminate  cavity;  calyx,  medium,  closed,  set 
in  a  moderately  wide,  plaited,  sometimes 
shallow,  occasionally  deep  basin ;  seed,  me- 
dium, brown,  ovate;  JUm,  greenish  white, 
fine  texture,  remarkably  tender,  juicy; jSovor, 
Bprightly,  with  an  agreeable  aroma ;  qualitjf, 
**  very  good." 

Seed  of  ifie  Salmnn  Berry,  from  Bodega, 
California ;  and  dried  Raspberries  from  Sitka, 
in  Russian  America,  near  the  fifty-seventh 
degree  of  north  latitude.     More  than  a  year 
ago  we  learned  from  a  reliable  quarter  that 
a  Raspberry  of  very  large  size  and  fine  flavor 
had  been  found  growing  in  California.    Re- 
peated attempts  were  made  by  us  to  obtain 
the  variety,  without,  however,  succeeding  in 
accomplishing  our  object     We  were,  there- 
fore, highly  gratified  at  the  unexpected  re- 
ceipt, through  Mr.  Yanderkemp,  not  only 
of  the  seed  of  the  California  Raspberry,  but 
also  the  dried  berries  of  a  variety  from  the 
island  of  Sitka,  high  up  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  upward  of  nine  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
In  an  interesting  letter  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Frazier  gives  us  the  following 
information  in  regard  to  them  : — '*  The  dried 
Raspberries,  in  the  package  marked  '  Sitka,' 
were  brought  from  the  Russian  colony  of 
that  name  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ioa»  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  C.  Ward,  of 
San  Francisco.     He  procured  them  while  on 
a  visit  there,  this   last  summer,  and  sent 
them  to  me  with  the  hope  that  the  plants 
might  pa;<sibly  be  raised   from  them.      I 
know  nothing  of  them  except  that  thev  are 
the  Raspberry  of  the  place.     The  seeds,  in 
the  other  package,  are  those  of  a  large  buff- 
oolored  Raspberry,  known  in  the  country  as 
the  Salmon  Berry,     I  found  it  growing,  ap- 
parently wild,  among  nettles  at .  Bodega,  a 
small  seaport  about  fifty  miles  northwest 
from  San  Francisco.    Bodega  is  the  port  of 
a  tract  of  country  which  was  for  a  long  time 
in  the   occupation  of   the  Russians,   who 
leased  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
colonies  with  grain.     The  Raspberries  were 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  under  the 


projection  of  high  cliffs,  which  sheltered 
them  from  the  northwest  winds.  As  Uiey 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  com- 
pany's warehouses,  it  is  very  possible  that 
they  had  been  planted  there  by  the  Russians, 
though  I  could  not  perceive  any  traces  of 
cultivation.  They  grow,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
on  the  talus  of  the  cliffs,  and  so  completelv 
mixed  in  with  high  nettles  that  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  procure  them.  The  plants 
were  from  five  to  six  feet  in  hight,  and  the 
berries  of  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the  Ant- 
werp, and  between  a  buff  and  a  salmon 
color,  with  a  very  delicate  flavor,  which 
reminded  me  of  that  of  our  carnation  cher- 
ries." The  berries  from  Sitka,  though  tho- 
roughly dried,  were  quite  large;  we  counted 
the  seeds  in  two  of  them,  and  found  sixty- 
eight  in  one,  and  seventy-two  in  the  other. 


Dr.  Cleohorn  states  that  after  the  lmm« 
ing  or  clearing  of  a  forest  in  India,  thero 
invariaUy  springs  up  a  new  set  of  plants, 
never  known  there  before.  We  observe  the 
same  results  in  Korth  America.  India  has 
always  been  covered  with  a  population  more 
or  less  civilized,  and  in  vast  numbers,  while 
America  has  never  been  populated  at  all, 
comparatively.  The  singular  results  here 
or  there  excite  a  high  degree  of  interest. 
All  the  theories  given  out  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. One  says  the  birds  do  it !  How  long 
will  the  seeds  of  the  trees  live  when  dropped 
by  birds  on  the  surface,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  one  season?  Do  we  find  a 
sound  seed  of  any  tree  which  has  lain  one 
winter  exposed  to  the  weather?  Are  not 
almost  all  seeds  very  perishaUe?  Who 
buys  last  year's  nuts  ? 

Seeds  buried  at  a  great  depth  are  found 
to  germinate.  But  who  buried  on  the  sur- 
face the  seeds  of  the  new  forest  which  suc- 
ceeds the  old  one  in  populous  India  ?  We 
throw  oat  these  hints  in  order  to  induce 
ci  tic  ens  to  examine  closely  the  growth  of 
new  plants  and  trees  on  the  clearings  of  our 
country,  and  to  have  the  kindness  to  send  to 
the  Club  all  authentic  information  relative  to 
it^  that  we  may  compile  something  relii^le 
upon  this  curious  and  interesting  subset  We 
add  one  desire,  that  close  observation  be  also 
made  on  old  cultivated  farms.  What  agency 
has  there  been  at  work  to  re-plant  it — what 
lapse  of  time  after  it  is  deserted  befoie  it 
becomes  re^^anted  l^-^Farm«i*9  Club, 


A  pine  tree  was  cut  lately  on  the  farm  of 
Samuel  Emerson,  at  Black  River,  New  Ha^ 
ven,  which  measured  14  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  butt»  and  78  feet  in  length.  Il 
was  probably  over  2000  years  old. 
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A  fnr  Botnioal  VuMt  Inr  tte  IbUAzy. 

Nabtubtion  —  Tbop-«oluh  xajus;  (a  tro- 
phy.) Nat.  Fam.  Tbop^oolace^s,  ftomf 
this  geniis. 

Well  known  fiom  its  pungent  seed-pods; 
not  to  he  confounded  with  Ndsturtiumf  ft 
nAtiye  cruciferous  genus  of  sereral  well- 
known  species;  the  Creu  of  our  ponds 
and  streams,  in  no  way  resemhling  TrqpcHh 
Iwm. 

Oak — QuKBcus ;  (from  the  Celtic,  excellent 
tree.) 

Oak— ITtZZbio;  QosBcua  phkllos. 

IMBBICABIA. 

YIBBKS, 

mioba;  (Bl'k.  Jack.) 

TINCTOBIA. 

— ^—  COCCINBA. 
—  BUBBA. 

■         FALCATA. 

■■  palustrib;  (Swamp 


Laurel;  < 
Live ; 
Barren;- 
Blade;    - 
Scarlet;- 
Bed; 
Spanieh;' 
Pin; 
Spanish.) 
Boat;    - 
Whiie; 


OBTUBA. 
ALBA. 


Swamp-whiU  ;  Qubboub  bicolob. 

Cheatnut-vJhiU  ; pbinub. 

Chesinut ;          <  castanka. 

Bock-chestnut ;  Montana. 

Nat.  Fam.  Ck)B7iiACBiB — as  reduced  by 
Lindley  from  the  older  name  of  the  order, 

GCPULlFBBilB. 

The  common  names  vary  in  different 
localities  of  the  country,  but  those  se- 
lected are  generally  understood.  Strange 
that  a  tree  so  valuable  for  beauty,  shade, 
and  duration,  should  receive  bo  little  at- 
tention from  Amateurs  and  Arborists. 

Onion — Allium  cspa;  (see  Garlic.)  Nat. 
Fam.  Liliacejs,  or  Lily  family. 

Several    varieties   are    cultivated   for 

market 

Obaob  Obanob  —  Macluba  aubantiaca  ; 
(after  Wm.  MAOLtJBB.)  Nat.  Fam.  Ubti- 
CAciLS,  or  Nettle  family. 

Otbtbb  Plant — ^Traoopooon  pobbieolium; 
(Tm^,  a  goat,  pogon^  a  beard.)  Nat. 
Fam.  CoMPoaiTA,  or  family  of  Compound 
flowers. 

The  Salsify  of  the  Gardeners. 


Pabblet — Pbtrobblinum  battvum  ;  (Psfro, 
a  rock.)  Nat.  Fam.  UMBELun&B,  or 
family  of  Umbellate  flowers. 

Pabsnsp — Pabtinaca  bativa;  (jNutoj,  % 
repast)    Nat.  Fam.  same  as  last 

There  are  several  Gardeners'  varieUes, 

some  of  which  are  still  unknown  in  our 

western  markets. 

PxA — PisuM  BATIVA ;  (from  the  Latin.) 
Nat.  Fam.  Leouminosjs,  or  legume-bear- 
ing family. 

Many  favorite  varieties  of  this  delicate 

vegetable,  are  extensively  grown. 

Pbnntbotal — Hrdeoma  puleoioideb;  (from 
the  Greek,  fragrance.)  Nat.  Fam.  Labi- 
ate, or  family  of  Labiate  flowers. 

Quite  common  in  fields;  not  the  true 

Pennyroyal  of  European  Botanists,  which 

is  Metdha  puUgiutn, 

PsppEBMiNT  —  Mentha  pipbbita;  (classi- 
cal.)   Nat.  Fam.  Labiata 

PbBBIMMON — ^DlOSPTBOB  VlBGINIANA  ;  (clsB- 

sical.)    Nat.  Fam.  Ebbnacejb. 

Pine — Tdhw;  Pints  vabiabilib;  (from 
the  Celtia) 

Pine — White;  Pinxtb  btbobub. 

•*       Pitch;  palubtbib; (southern.) 

Nat.  Fam.  PinbjB,  reduced  from  (kmf^ 
ns^  or  Cone-bearing  family. 

PiPBiBBAWA  —  Obimaphila  umbsllata  ; 
(winter-leaf.)  Nat.  Fam.  Ebioaobjb,  or 
Ebica  family. 

Ih^sur^Bed;  Pbunttb  Ambbicana;  (from 
the  Latin.) 

Plum — Chicaaa;  Pbitnub  ohioaba. 

"  Dameon;  domebtica;  (pro- 
perly Bamaacene,  or  Damascus.)  Nat. 
rAM.  R08ACE2B,  or  Rose  family. 

These  kinds  are  well  known — the  last 

is  the  parent  of  the  Gages,  large  purple, 

and  other  common  varieties,  to  be  found 

in  our  Orchards  and  Gar4ens. 

PoiBON-IvT — Rbtjb  toxicodendbon  ;  (from 
the  red  color  of  the  fruit)  Nat.  Fam. 
Anacabdiace^  from  the  typical  genus. 

The  plant,  in  its  most  common  form,  if 
a  climber,  though  not  always  so ;  leafleti 
in  threes. 

(129) 
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Poke  —  Phttolaoca  deoandba.  Nat. 
Fam.  Phttolaoca  os^  of  which  this 
pUnt  is  the  typo. 

PoPLAB  — SiZtwr;  P0PULU8  alba;  (tree  of 
the  people.) 

foruLBr^CoUon-mod;  Ponn.08  anchtlata. 
Balsam;  Populus  balbaiufeba. 

Shaking; TBXimLOiDES ; 

(Am.  aspen.) 

L&mhardy  ;  P0PULU8  DILATATA. 
Nat.  Fah.  Salicaceis,  or  Willow  family. 

Potato— Jm^ ;  Solakum  tubbbosuu  ;  (de- 
rivation obscure.)  Nat.  Fam.  Solanageje, 
of  which  this  genus  is  typical. 

Native  of  Pent  and  Central  America; 

many  improved  varieties  are  in  use. 

Potato — Sioeet;  Batatas  bdulis.  (Nat. 
Fam.  CoNVOLYVLACEJiy  or  Convolvulus  fa- 
mily. 

.  Origin  uncertain  —  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 

Pumpkin  —  Cucubbita  pbpo  ;  (from  the 
Celtic  for  gourd.)  Nat.  Fam.  Cucubbi- 
TAOE^  from  this  genus. 

The  original  and  proper  English  word 

ahd  spellings  is  Fompion, 

QuiNCE-<hrDONiA  YULOABis;  (name  of  a 
Cretian  town.)  NaT.  Fam.  BoaAOBJl,  or 
Rose  family. 

Radish  —  RAFSAirus  bativus;  (from  its 
early  appearance.)  Nat.  Fam.  Cbuoife- 
Bjc,  or  family  of  Cruciform  flowers. 

The  most  esteemed  kinds  are  included 

in  the  snh-genuB  JS.  radieula^  of  De  Can- 

dolle. 

Rabpbbbrt — Oarden;  Bxmxn  isjtob;  {Su- 
h»$,  red.) 

Raspbebbt —  Wild  red  ;  Rubub  btbioosub: 

**  Bktdit;      oooinBKTALOs ; 

(Thimble-berry.)    Nat.  Fam.  Robaobje, 
or  Rose  family. 

Of  the  fiiati  or  Antwerp,  there  are  many 
Cultivators'  varieties,  though,  perhaps, 
none  really  much  better  than  the  well -de- 
veloped Mountain  Raspberry,  {jririgosuB^) 
of  our  own  country. 

RBi>-Bin>— Cebcib  Cakaoehsis;  {Kerda^  a 
shuttle.)    Nat.  Fam.  I^euMiNoaB. 

Rmubabb — ^HinuM  bhapohtioum;  (from  the 
river  where  discovered.)  Nat.  Fam.  Po- 
LTQONACEiB,  OT  Polygonum  family. 

U[OB — Obsba  •aativa  ;  (the  Ghreek  name.) 
Nat^  Fam.  Qramiwk«,  or  Graaa  family. 

Btb — Sboale  cbbbalb  ;  (origin  not  dear.) 
Nai^  Fam.  same  as  last 


Sage  —  Salvia  orricnrALiB;  {Salmcn,  to 
save.)  Nat.  Fam.  LABiATiB,  or  &aii)j 
of  labiate  flowers. 

Sabsafbas  —  Sassafbab  offioinalx  ;  (from 
the  S|)anish.)    Nat.  Fam.  Laubac&b,  or 
Laurel  family. 
The  young  leaves  are  used  in  pottage, 

and  to  make  "  Gumbo  soup.'' 

SuMMEB  Savobt — Satxtbeta  hobtenbis  ; 
(Ababian.)    Nat.  Fam.  Labiat2b. 

SOBBEL,  She^;  RUMEX  A0ET08ELLA;(aspMI^ 

from  the  leaf.)  Nat.  Fam.  Poltoohag&b. 
This  is  the  troublesome  weed  of  the  field^ 
not  the  three-leaved  plant  {Oxaiis)  of  the 
gardens  and  meadows. 

Spice-wooD"Benzoin  odobifxbdm;  (froiii 
the  Arabic.)  Nat.  Fam.  Laubacea,  same 
as  sassafras. 

Spinach  —  Spikagia  olebacea  ;  (from  the 
prickly  fruit.)  Nat.  Fam.  Chbmopobia- 
CEJI,  or  Goosefoot  family. 

Squash — Long-mcked;  Cocitbbita  yebbu* 
coba;  (Celtic  for  gourd.)  Nat.  Fam. 
same  as  the  pumpkin. 

Stbawbebbt — Garden  ;  Fbaoabia  ybboa  ; 
(fragrans,  fragrant) 

Stbawbebbt — Wild;  Fbaoabia  Yiboini- 
ANA.  Nat.  Fam.  Robacbzb,  or  Roee  fa^ 
mily. 

The  garden  varieties  of  the  F,  veaca  are 
numerous  and  ralnable.  The  Gardenem 
say  the  plant  is  dioecious ;  the  Botanisto 
say  not  so ;  the  question  will  be  discuaed 
hereafter. 

SuQAB^CaNE  —  SaCOHABUM     OFFIOnVABVM  ; 

{sacchar^  sugar.)    Nat.  Fam.  GBAMiRXii, 
or  Grass  family. 

Tanbt — Tanacbtum  yuloabb  ;  (from  the 
Greek.)  Nat.  Fam.  Compobitjb,  or  fa- 
mily of  compound  flowers.- 

Thibtlb — Common;  Cibbium  lanoeola* 
tum  ;  (from  the  Greek.) 

Thistle — Canada;  CibBium abvenbb. 
Nat.  Fam.  same  as  last»  though  of  another 
division. 

Neither  of  these  are  native.    The  hot 

is  a  most  pernicious  and  outrageoiw  nnia- 

anee. 

Tbobn — Cock-spur;  CBATJBans;  (OiUE- 
Galli.) 

Thobn — WaskingUm;  (jRArmavB  oobdata. 
Nat.  Fam.  Rosaobjb* 

Both  of  these  are  valued  for  faedgiog; 

'  the  first  named  is  the  bes^  being  mach 

stronger  than  the  Washington. 
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Itoou-AFfiA— Datoea  sTftAMOHTUX;  (from 
the  Arabic)  Nat.  Fam.  Solanack^  or 
Potato  family. 

Thtms  —  TBTxnB  tuloabib;  (  TAjfrnoj^  coa- 
ng«.)    Nat.  Fam.  LAJOATis. 

ToxATO— LTcopKBncmf  ncuuniTUif ;  Nat. 
Fam.  SoLAKACBJt,  or  Potato  family. 

Tobacco  —  Niootxama  TABACfUM ;  (after 
JoBH  NiooT.)    Nat.  Fam.  tame  as  last 

A  pretty  and  natarally  inoffenaiye  plants 
from  which,  howerer,  a  ninseoua  and  dis- 
gusting drag  is  manufactaiwL 

TuuF-nuiB  —  LmoDXHBBOir  tulipipkba  ; 
iLirum,  lily,  dendron^  tree.)  Nat.  Fam. 
MAQNOLiACXiB,  or  Magnolia  fSunily. 

TuBVKF — Common;  Bbabsica  bapa;  (the 
name  of  the  Gabbage.) 

TuBKEP  —  Sweiuh  :  Bbabsica  gampbstbis  ; 
(rutO'lKtffa,')  Nat.  Fam.  ChcczmM^  or 
family  of  oraciform  flowers. 

Wautot  —  Black;  Juolans  hioba;  (Nut 
(flans)  of  Jnpiter.) 

Walmut-*  WhiU  ;  JvoLAHB  cinxbba  ;  (bat- 
teinat)  Nat.  Fav.  Juolasdacb^  from 
this  genus. 

Whbat  —  Tbiticuic  flATivnM  ;  {TrUum, 
ground,  or  powdered.)  Nat.  Fam.  Gba- 
MI9BJE,  or  Grass  family. 

Wii<i^w —  White;  Saliz  alba;  (from  its 
growing  near  water.) 

Willow — Weeping;  Saux  Babtlonica. 
•*  Oeier;      — —  yiminalis. 

Nat.  Fam.  Salioacb^  from  this  genus. 

There  are  many  more  species,  but  they 

are  difficult  of  definition,  and  not  well 

understood.    Neither  of  these  named  are 

native  ;  the  last  might  be  cultivated  with 

success  and  profit,  for  basket-making. 

WoBMWOOD — ^Abtbmisia  ABSINTHIUM;  (clas- 
sical.) Nat.  Fax.  OoMFOsiTiEL    ,  „  „ 
'  J.  w.  w,. 


'  clustered  heads,  on  stalks  growing  out  from 


the  fork  of  the  leaves  and  about  one  half 


'  their  length ;  generally  eight  in  a  bunch ;  of 


OsaArnla  Pleats. 

Gaufobvia  Sasbafbas.  —  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  prevalent  that  no  sassafras  is 
found  in  CalifomiiL  This  is  probably  true, 
with  regard  to  the  mote  common  kinds  so 
abundant  in  the  older  states. 

Ab  interesting  species  of  the  Laurtu  re- 
gia,  abounds  in  various  sections  of  this  State. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  dark  ever- 
green foliage ;  and  is  known  as  the  "  Laurel 
2V«e.''  It  may  bow  be  seen  in  full  bloom 
(dns  Jan.  Ist).    The  flowen  an  isL  litUe 


a  pale-greenish  yellow  color — 9  stamens  to 
1  central  pistil ;  the  leaves  are  long  lanoe- 
shaped,  slightly  oval — maigin,  smooth,  tex- 
ture netted  and  thin,  dark  green  abovOi 
lighter  underneath ;  (frait  not  seen).  In  fa- 
vorable localities  its  growth  is  rapid  but 
short-lived,  attaining  the  bight  of  SO  to  50 
feet  by  2  or  3  in  diameter.  In  McDonald's 
yard,  situated  at  the  head  of  Barreas  Val- 
ley, above  Napa,  is  the  laigest  ever  seen  by 
the  writer.  This  was  some  2)^  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  abounds,  in  varying  sixe^  along 
the  margins  of  our  little  valley  rivulets,  aad 
springy  **dry  creeke,**  as  they  are  called. 

The  tree  may  be  scented  at  some  distance^ 
and  exhales  an  odor  so  strong  as  to  be  quite 
overpowering  to  some  persons,  causing  sick- 
ness and  headache,  if  even  "  camped  "  under 
at  night,  during  the  warm  season.  Named 
by  some  authors,  X.  artniaphne. 

The  leaves  are  used,  in  Galifomia,  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  in  the  celebrated  French  Oe- 
ole  gumbo  dishes ;  being  mucilaginous  with 
a  very  strong  pungent  spicy  flavor.  If 
chewed  in  any  quantity  the  volatile  oil 
fumes  into  the  nostrils  so  strong  as  to  be 
painful,  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  as  horse- 
radish and  mustard ;  but  more  persistently 
biting  the  tongue  like  prickly  ssh. 

The  timber  is  equal  to  plain  mahogany, 
and  for  cabinet  work  must  prove  useful  for 
trunks,  clothes-presses,  bureaus,  etc,  equal- 
ing the  camphor-wood  trunks  imported  from 
China,  (which  is  of  the  same  genus)  alike 
affording  security  against  moths,  and  other 
insects. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a  wann  aromatic  stimn* 
lant,  and  would  furnish  an  excellent  ingredl* 
ent  for  flavoring  email  beer  and  other  beveT" 
sges.  A.  Kblloo^ 

£km  I^ancieoo,  CaL 


Thb  winter  has  been  severe  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Belgium  the  snow  lay  some 
feet  deep  on  the  railways,  and  troops  were  tm^ 
ployed  in  clearing  the  track.  In  Madrid  the 
ice  was  thick.  In  the  north  of  Burope,  the 
winter  was  severe.  The  Baltic  was  packed 
with  floating  lea. 
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BOTANICAL  GOfiBIT. 

Thx  following  letter  is  from  a  valued  friend— 
a  trae  lover  of  nature,  and  who  has  performed 
long  journeys,  some  of  them  as  a  pedestrian, 
for  the  better  opportunity  of  observing  plants 
in  their  native  habitats,  his  favorite  pursuit 
being  the  study  of  Botany.  A  visit  to  his 
nursery  and  multitudinous  collection  of  living 
plants,  including  an  infinite  variety  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  was  a  source  of  infiuite  plea- 
sure to  me,  one  day  last  August,  and  it  would 
almost  repay  a  pilgrimage  of  greater  distance, 
for  any  devotee  of  the  science  of  Botany;  Mr. 
Hanson,  of  the  Philadelphia  IF'lorist,  who  can 
reach  Plymouth  in  an  hour,  will  find  the  lore 
and  loves  of  my  old  friend,  Alan,  well  worth 
the  little  effort  required. 

I  do  not  think  the  VUii  r^parta,  referred  to 
in  my  article  in  the  January  number,  can  pos* 
eibly  be  the  same  as  the  Cordata.  We  find 
them  both  barren  and  fertile.  I  have  n^t 
known  of  any  beneficial  effects  having  been 
observed  by  our  vignerons  as  resulting  from 
the  vicinity  of  a  staminate  vine,  and  should 
need  further  observation  before  asserting  that 
the  Catawba  and  the  swe^t-scented  staminate 
▼ines  blossomed  together;  my  impression  is 
that  they  do  not  bloom  simultaneously ;  if  they 
did,  it  would  be  very  rational  to  conclude  that 
a  more  complete  impregnation  should  ensue, 
as  the  fragrance  would  attract  the  insects,  and 
they  would  more  thoroughly  distribute  the 
poUen.  J.  A.  w. 

JoHK  A.  Wabdeb  : 

Respected  Friend — I  received  the  first 
nnmber  of  the  new  Series  of  the  Rbyikw  to- 
day (got  up  in  fine  style),  which  was  very 
welcome.  ♦*♦♦♦♦ 
The  heading  of  ''  Rare  plants,"  at  page  33, 
attracted  my  notice,  and  upon  examining,  I 
find  Pintle  lanceolata  mentioned,  and  after 
examining  pages  of  synonymy  I  find  that 
the  Cfunmnghamia  iinenn'Sf  sometimes  known 
as  the  C  lanceolata,  has  been  called  Pintis 
lanceolata.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  of  rapid 
growth.  I  inclose  a  specimen  —  but  X  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  hardy  here. 
Pbincb'0  description  otherwise  suits  this 
plant,  but  the  appearance  is  so  different  from 
the  pine,  that  most  persons  would  be  sur- 
prised to  receive  it  as  suclu  I  have  a  single 
plants  got  last  year  from  Europe,,  it  gtows 


rapidly.  I  suppose  it  has  been  gfown  from 
a  cutting,  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  side- 
branch  ;  it  was  planted  in  open  ground,  but 
as  I  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  it^  I 
took  it  in  this  fall,  so  that  I  might  keep  it 
another  season,  after  which  I  purpose  to  let 
it  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm. 

I  observe  in  the  first  article  in  the  Review 
a  description  of  a  Graperine  which  entirely 
agrees  with  the  species  which  we  here  regard 
as  oordifdia,  but  which  is  there  named  ripa- 
ria.  We  cultivate  a  barren  grapevine  for  the 
odor  of  its  staminate  flowers ;  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  some  years  ago,  upon  examining 
it  with  such  descriptions  as  I  had,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  riparia — some- 
times I  have  noticed  it  in  catalogues  marked 
as  odoratissima,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
fruit-bearing  plant  is  in  our  vicinity.  I  ob- 
serve that  Elliot,  who  copies  the  specific 
description  of  riparia  from  Miceaux  ver- 
batim, adds,  **  Flowera  very  fragrant;"  Pubgh 
copies  this,  and  in  his  additional  descrip- 
tion adds,  "  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  flavor  all 
our  native  grapes,"  but  can  speak  of  it  only 
from  report  If  your  plant  oi:  vine  is  the 
sweet-scented  species,  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  fruit-bearing  vine.  •  ♦  ♦ 
I  recollect  that  some  person  whom  I  regard- 
ed as  observant  (but  whose  name  I  do  not 
now  remember)  stated  to  me  that  his  grapes 
(Isabella  or  CatawbfO  fruited  more  abun- 
dantly after  having  this  flowering  sweet- 
scented  male  grape,  among  them.  Oan  thia 
result  from  that  cause  ? 

I  observe  from  the  ad  interim  report  of  tht 
Penn.  Hort.  Society,  that  they  have  also  ra- 
ceived  seeds  of  the  Oregon  Raspberry,  or 
Salmon  Berry;  it  is  recommended  highly  as 
regards  size  and  flavor.  The  circumstance 
that  the  JRubusNutkanus  (being,  as  I  judge, 
the  western  form  of  the  Jtuhtis  odaratue)  kas 
been  long  known  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  leads 
to  the  suspicion  or  fear  that  the  Salmon 
berry  may  be  the  Nuikanus, 

The  odoratus  is  abundant  in  some  localities 
near-  here,  and'  I  have  observed  occasionally 
fruit  of  large  size,  eatable,  but  not  pleasant^ 
I  had  it  many  years  in  my  garden,  bat  it  did 
not  fruit  there.  I  have  only  seen  it  on  the 
northern  sides  of  hills  along  Schuylkill,  Wis- 
sahickon,  and   such-like   placM,  a^rdin^ 
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shade  Bod  moisture.    I  moved  specimens  to 
a  slisdy,  dxy  wood,  on  north  side  of  hill 
near  my  bouse,  but  it  does  not  seed  there. 
^  BespectfuUj  thy  frien<l, 

Alan  W.  Cobsoxt. 
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Wild  Wlumn  for  theOsidsa; 

XATIVn  or  THS  tALUCT    OF  THE  OHIO. 

Eds.  Bot.  Mao.  :r~Few  things  are  more 
eonducive  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life, 
than  a  well  selected,  and  nicely  arranged 
yiower  Oiirden.  The  sight  of  richly  co- 
lored, and  beautifully  formed  articles,  always 
affords  pleasure  to  the  mind ;  as  mere  ob- 
jects of  beauty,  nothing  affords  a  richer  en- 
joyment, than  flowers.  While  many  things 
in  nature  are  evidently  made  for  the  benefit 
of  idl,  both  rational  and  irrational  beings, 
such  as  the  grasses,  grains,  and  fruits,  flowers 
seem  designed,  by  the  all-wise  and  benevo- 
lent Creator,  for  the  especial  delight  of  man. 
If  the  great  and  good  God,  has  seen  fit  to 
decorate  his  footstool,  with  the  most  beauti- 
Inl  forms,  tinted  with  all  the  rich  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  in  every  variety  of  combina- 
tion, merely  to  gratify  the  eye  of  man,  why 
should  not  he  testify  his  thankfulness,  by 
caltivatiiig  and  cherishing  flowers,  as  one  of 
His  richest  gifts,  instead  of  asking,  with  a 
parsimonious  spirit,  of  what  use  are  flowers  ? 
Can  they  be  eaten  ?  As  if  nothing  beauti- 
ful was  valuable,  unless  it  could  be  devour^; 
such  persons  should  be  reminded,  that  GK>d 
has  given  us  two  eyes,  and  but  one  mouth ; 
thus  indicating  that  the  sense  of  seeing  is 
doubly  important  to  that  of  tasting ;  and 
silently,  but  pointedly,  rebuking  that  inordi- 
nate animal  propensity,  so  common  to  the 
larger  portion  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  favorable  sign  of  the  progress  of 
refinement,  that  there  is  within  a  few  years, 
a  decided  advance  in  a  cultivated  taste  for 
flowers.  It  needs  cultivation,  like  that  of 
music  and  painting — a  nice  taste  for  flowers, 
ii  not  confined  to  the  rich  in  cities,  or  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country ;  it  is  found  with 
the  poor  and  lowly,  who  only  need  the 
means,  to  enable  them  to  display  both  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  in  their  choice  of  varie- 
ties. Those  who  are  blessed  with  this  love 
of  flowerB;— and  it  is  really  a  blessing,  far 
more  compensating  than  the  love  of  fine 
VOL.  L— KO.  in.— I 


drees^  and  rich  ornaments — and  are  the  own- 
ers of  a  plat  of  ground,  be  it  ever  so  small, 
can  gratify  their  taste,  by  simply  selecting 
fibm  the  woodlands,  and  hill-sides,  as  choice 
flowering  plants,  as  brilliant  in  colors,  and 
beatitiful  in  form,  as  any  that  grow  in 
<'Araby  the  Blest."  Our  land  and  Climate  is 
favored  with  a  variety  of  indigenous  flower- 
ing plants  and  shrubs ;  some  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  most  highly  prized  foreign  fa- 
vorites; and  although  common  to  us,  be- 
cause we  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
childhood,  and  so,  lightly  esteemed,  yet  arsb 
in  fact,  more  beautiful  than  many  rare  and 
costly  exotics — ^numbers  of  them  being  ad* 
mired,  and  greatly  valued  in  foreign  lands ; 
thus  showing,  that  they  need  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  rare  and  new,  to  be  received  into 
high  favor. 

A  list  and  description  of  a  few  of  our  Na- 
tive Plants,  such  as  are  common  in  the  Yalt 
ley  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  I  have  myself 
grown  for  a  number  of  years,  in  my  garden, 
will  be  given,  with  the  expectation  and  be- 
lief that  their  beauty  will  fully  reward  the 
Cultivator  for  the  trouble  he  may  be  at  to 
rear  them. 

HkPATICA  triloba,  OB  LrVBBWOBT. 

Nat.  Oroxb,  Rmnuneulaua. 
Omeral  Characters,  —  Involucre  three- 
leaved,  resembling  a  calyx  ;  sepals,  6  to  9, 
purplish,  or  nearly  white;  petals,  none; 
roots,  perennial;  leaves,  all  radical,  three- 
lobed,  green,  mottled  with  purple  on  the 
upper  surface ;  flower-scapes,  numerous^ 
hairy,  each  terminating  in  a  single  flower. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the  wind- 
flower,  or  anemone,  whose  blossom  it  much 
resembles. 

This  humble  and  retiring  plant,  like  the 
violet,  too  modest  for  the  public  gaze,  stands 
at  the  head  of  my  favorite  native  flowen, 
not  only  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  fo 
liage,  but  the  wonderful  variety  of  tints  dis- 
played in  its  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  early 
appearance,  being,  in  this  respect,  a  rival  to 
the  English  crocus,  and  snow-drop ;  appear- 
ing on  warm  hill-side  exposures,  early  in 
March,  and  often  peeping  up  timidly,  from 
beneath  the  snow,  as  if  fearful  of  intruding 
on  the  retreating  footsteps  of  Winter.  Its 
flowers  are  sometimes  double,  and  by  culti- 
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Ttttkm  wo»ld,  dovUlwB,  become  perma- 
SMitly  M ;  but  I  diO  BOi  think  it  would  ixB> 
j^rove  ttieif  Botttral^  delicate  beaaty,  so 
gmeefal  and  becoi»ing  in  their  oviginal  faa^ 
bttat.  In  tinted  ihey  embrace  several  shades 
frem  fiesh^eolor,  up  to  pttte  white — a  rich 
deep  pink,  and  tramerotts  tones  ef  bine,  from 
rery  dark,  to  pale  azure.  The  plant  prefen 
a  northern  exposure,  aa  rich  hill-sides,  where 
the  soy  is  composed  of  leaf  mold,  and  sandy 
loatn,  intimaMy  comlira^.  My  &wn  plan- 
ttftion  is  on  the  north  s^le  of  a  board  fence, 
iar  a  soil  of  this  eharsober,  and  the  flowers  are 
ftilly  expanded^  when  the  sun  ialts  upon 
dtem,  about  one  o'clock,  p.  k.  The  petals 
dese  toward  evening,  as  the  sun  declines. 
hk  an  eastern  exposure,  the  bloom  opens  in 
Hhe  morning ;  in  a  southern  one,  the  heat  of 
summer  is  not  congenial  to  its  habits;  though 
th^  position  wouM,  doubtless,  please  it  much 
in  the  early  spring.  A  htfge  portion  of  its 
rich,  diirk  foMage,  is  killed  in  hafd  winters, 
but  80  soon  as  the  flowere  fiill,  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  leares,  of  a  pale  green,  supplies  their 
place.  A  light  dressing  of  rotten  leaves, 
placed  over  the  plants,  in  antumn,  at  the  set- 
ting in  of  winter,  protects  both  folii^  and 
roots  r  tiding  the  early  spriog  growth  of  the 
flowers.  The  proper  season  for  selecting  the 
ptanis,  is  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the 
blostoms  are  out ;  as  you  oan  then  take  such 
as  pleases  your  taste^  having  the  richest 
shades  and  harmony  of  colors*  With  a 
transplanting  trowel,  sunk  deeply  beneath 
the  roots,  in  the  soft  earth,  you  easily  tran»* 
fer  them  to  your  basket — ^when,  without  de- 
l^y,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  nicely 
prepared  bed,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  and  be  well  watered  over  the  learves 
and  roots*  If,  f^m  this  amply  filled  bed, 
you  do  not  derive  both  pleasure  and  gratifi- 
cation, for  many  coming  years,  I  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed.  ft.  f.  w. 

MarieUa,  O.,  March,  18M. 


Xlovering  of  oar  VaitiTs  flaats. 

Editobs  Kev.  ahd  BOt.  Mao. — In  com- 
plying with  your  request,  to  furnish  you 
with  a  List  of  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
Plants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  this  vicinity, 
which  flower  in  each  month,  it  will  be  neces- 


sary tomakea  few  pralinriaary  ohsenratioBi^ 
With  seasons  ^^ariablo  as  ouni,  it  ia  impoo* 
sible  to  state  aoenrately  the  time  at  which  a 
plant  blossoms ;  for  at  the  same  period,  in 
different  yean,  there  is  often  a  variation  of  a 
month  or  more,  in  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  same  Acer  dasyoarpum  was  in 
bloom  in  successive  yeara^  on  March  4th, 
Fefa.  26th,  Feb.  13th,  April  7th,  and  Feb. 
29th ;  during  the  same  yean,  the  first  of  th« 
Srigema  hdboaa  appeared  at  various  data^ 
from  Feb.  10th  to  April  7th.  As  the  seasott 
advances,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  weaftlmr 
cold  enough  to  retard  their  growth,  flowem 
open  with  more  regularity. 

The  soil,  exposure,  the  age  and  strong^ 
of  the  plants,  and  in  annuals  the  more  or 
less  favorable  spots  in  whioh  the  seeds  hate 
fallen,  produce  further  irregularitie& 

In  thas  and  the  succeeding  numbers  of 
this  series,  the  plants  will  be.  placed  in  th* 
earlieet  ncMnth  in  which  l&e  writer  ha» 
known  them  to  be  in  bloom ;  but  from  Uio 
above'«i«itioned  causes,  and  because  one 
person  cannot  have  seen  the  first  appewanoo: 
in  flower  of  all  the  species  embraced  is  « 
circuit  of  fourteen  miles  diameter,  some  of 
them  may  perhaps  be  found  sooner  than  th» 
month  in  which  they  are  recorded.  The^r 
may  nearly  all  be  found  in  the  suooeeding ; 
some  in  the  second  month  after,  and  others^ 
even  later,  according  to  the  variety  of  their 
locality,  and  die  period  of  their  florescence* 

Some  years  have  passed  since  the  obser- 
vations and  collections,  from  whi<di  this  oal» 
endar  is  taken,  were  made ;  and^  as  during 
that  time  the  rapid  increase  in  population  of 
t^e  sorrounding  oountry,  has  been  very  do* 
structive  to  our  Flora^  some  of  the  special 
may  now  be  extinct  in  this  vicinity. 

Meet  of  the  plants  which  flower  in  March, 
thrive  well  under  eulUvation^  and  at  a  seaaoft 
when  few  exotics  are  open,  make  pretty  ad- 
ditions, to  the  garden.  &• 

G^wmU,  fa.  '64 

TLkVn  OrsW  IK  lUBOtf. 

»Acer  dasyearpum BilTer  Maple. 

*'     rubrura Red  Maple. 

*Cardamine  rotundi folia.  Water-cress. 
*'           rhomboidea.  Bitter-cress. 
Olaytonia  Tirginiea. . . .  Spring  Bsau^. 
Oorydalis  atuea GMdenOoiTMi* 
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DentoriA  lacifliatm. 

OietiOn  eocoUBria 

Canadensis . . . 


« 


Draba  vema.  .••.....•» 
*Erig«aia  bnlbosa 

Erjthroniani  albidiia. . 

Hepatica  ta'iloba 

iBopjntia  biternatvm.. . 

JelBE»«onia  diphjrlla.. . . 

Leontodoo  tanuticam.. . 

Xerteoftia  Virginica. « . . 
^bolaria  Virginiea..... 

PhloK  ditarieat* 

Polemoiiium  upptans... 

Popnlufl  mooiiifera.  . .  • 

8axifraga  Virginiea. . . . 

Sangtoinaria  Canftdensit. 

fitylopfaonini  dipbyllum 

Thalictram  anetnonoides 
"  dioicum .... 

'^trinms  Americana 

**      fulva 

•UTQlaria  graodifiora. . . 
Vioia  cucuUata. ....... 


Tooth-wort 
Dntcb man's  Breeches. 
Squirrel  Corn. 
Whitlow  Grass. 
Erigenia.  [let. 

White  dog  tooth  Vio- 
Liver-leaf. 
Isopj-rum. 
Rbcu  mattsdi-root. 
Dand^ioh. 
Luog^wort. 
Penny-Wort. 
Brflnching  Phlox. 
Greek  Valerian. 
Cotton  Wood. 
Early  SaziArage. 
Blood-root. 
Yellow  Poppy. 
Roe  Anemone. 
Early  Meadow  Rtie. 
White  Elm. 
Slippery  Elm. 
Large  Bell- work 
Hood-leaved  Violet. 


OaiilihUfhainia  lagMeaMa 

OoB  Correspondent^  referring  to  Mr. 
Fbhtcb's  short  list  of  "New  Plants/'  in  our 
Jwamry  nnmbeir,  says  he  found  difficulty  in 
recognizing  his  '^  Pinus  Lanceolata,"  and 
raggests  that  Canninghamia  may  be  intend- 
ed. Our  Correspondent  is  right.  Mr.  Pflorca'a 
fAant  must  be 

CaKNiNGHAHiA  LavceoLata  ;  Bhown. 
IYat.  Oanaa  Coniferm. 

OoKNiffosAMXA  Sinensis,  Richard; 

PlNUS  Lanorolata,  Laxbbbt. 

dferufrie  Charctdera,  —  Male  aments  ovste, 
scales  densely  imbricated,  pointed ;  anthers 
three,  pendent^  one-celled.  Female  aments 
Mb-ovate  ;  scales  imbricated ;  external  brac- 
Ceoles  closely  adnate  ;  internal,  three-flower- 
ed ;  flowers  inverted.  Cones,  ovate,  with 
coriaceous,  reddish^  hard,  somewhat  triangu- 
lar scales ;  minutely-toothed,  and  inclosing 
4he  denticulate  floriferous  scale;  immedi- 
ately beneath  which  are  the  three  obovate, 
compressed  pendent  pericarps,  with  alate 
nslgins.  Seeds  ilbuminous,  inclosing  a 
nearly  cylindrical,  erect^  dicotyledonous  em- 
tryo,  with  obtuse  cotyledons. 

Bbscbiption.  — -  A  tree  of  variable  size, 
'v^ilh  opposite  <^Iiiidrical  braochee,  and  nu- 


merous  solitaiy,  linear-lanceolate,  seasile, 
rigid,  acuminate  leaves,  minutely  serrate; 
upper  suriace  dark,  shining,  green,  with  two 
conspicuous  longitudinal  lines;  under  surfaei^ 
glaucous.  The  male  catkins  are  at  the  e&- 
tremity  of  the  younger  branches^  surrounded 
at  the  bsse  by  several  green,  obtuse,  imbri* 
eated  scales;  anthers  piendent,  oval,  open- 
ing with  an  internal  longitudinal  fissure ; 
pollen,  yellow,  globular. 

This  tree  was  iutroducedi  into  England 
from  China  in  1804.  It  is  a  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plant,  discovered  by  Mr.  Jamss  Cunhik«- 
ham,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  resembles  the 
Araucaria  itnbricaJta,  The  tenn  nsw,  as  flip- 
plied  to  the  plant,  can  only  refer  to  iis 
recent  introduction  to  general  notice  in  this 
country,  having  been  known  in  England  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Of  its  adaptation,  aa  an 
ornamental  tree,  to  our  Northern  Climate, 
we  cannot  speak  advisedly.  Mr.  Pnicti 
however,  regards  it  as  "  hardy."     j.  w.  w. 


This,  the  rose-colored  Milfoil,  is  so  called 
by  Waldstein  and  Kitabkl,  two  Botanical 
writers  upon  Hungarian  plants,  of  whtdi 
country  this  beautiful  plant  is  a  native. 

This  plant  is  closely  allied  to  our  indige- 
nous species,  called  A,  miBe/oiium,  and  more 
especially  to  its  red  variety,  but  it  ia  alto- 
gether a  larger  growing  plant,  and  its  flow- 
ers much  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  dark  roee- 
color.    These  points  render  it  a  most  desira- 
ble plant  for  our  flower-borders.     Its  leaves 
are  all  hi  or  tripinnatifid,  or  many  and  finely- 
cut      Its  floweni  are  produced  in  compact 
snreading  heads  in  June,  and  more  or  less  to 
Novemlwr.    Of  eourae  the  decaying  flower- 
stems  should  at  all  times  be  cut  away,  as  soon 
as  their  bloom  is  over,  and  the  successional 
;  stems  neatly  tied  up.     This  plant  generally- 
rises  from  two  to  three  feet  in  hight,  there- 
I  fore  making  a  good  t>lant  for  a  second  row  in 
the  bed  or  border,  or  a  back  or  center  row, 
where  the  beds  are  small,  or  the  borders  nar- 
row, and  suitable  for  dwi^fish  plants. 

Any  good  garden  soil  suits  this  plant,  but 
as  it  is  rather  inclined  to  spread  about  at  the 
root,  particularly  in  lights  rich  soils ;  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  keep  compact 
bunches  in  the  flower  bordera,  to  repwnt 
either  eveiy  year,  or  every  two  years  at  far- 
thest This  should  be  done  during  fine,  open 
weather,  in  the  spring  months.  At  the  same 
time  increase  may  be  made  of  the  plants  to 
any  eictent  that  may  be  required.  This 
plant  was'intraiduoed  to  Ikia  oovnliy  in  tbe 
y^arldOl-^MC  Oithk  v.  #. 
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BjMdislag,  —  toviiig  PaUnk 

'  Ms.  BsATov,  one  of  the  leadera  of  that  excel- 
lent and  practical  jnurual,  the  Cottage  Oar- 
deaer,  when  considering  the  subject  oi  Hybrid- 
iaiog  plants,  said,  many  years  sgo,  thai  he 
believed  the  pollen  of  Rhododendrons  might 
be  gathered  on  the  Himmahlajas,  and  sent 
over  to  fertilise  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  so 
aa  to  produce  new  hybrids.  He  appears  to  re- 
tain the  same  opinion,  and  makes  some  verj 
sensible  suggestions  which  will  be  read  with 
great  interest,  not  merely  by  the  practical  gar* 
dener  who  is  pursaing  this  higher  department 
of  his  art,  but  also  by  the  student  of  vegetable 
physiology. — SdB, 

We  have  numerous  accounts  on  record  of 
seeds  having  vegetated  after  long  periods  of 
rest^  away  from  atmospheric  changes,  after 
being  boiled  for  different  lengths  of  time, 
and  after  resisting  the  pestilential  influence 
of  sewer  and  soil-drains  for  many  years. 
Plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds  which 
ripened  in  the  herharium  of  the  botanist^ 
and  remained  there  for  a  lifetime;  and 
there  is. hardly  any  other  way  of  transmit- 
ting the  seeds  of  Ferns  from  one  country  to 
another  than  that  of  cutting  off  specimens, 
or  pieces  of  the  Fern-leaves,  before  the  seeds 
are  quite  ripe,  to  dry  them,  and  then  pack 
them  where  no  moisture  will  reach  them, 
and  they  are  safe  for  many  years,  the  dust- 
like seeds  of  Ferns  being  even  more  tena- 
cious of  life  than  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds ; 
but  to  retain  its  power,  it  must  be  in  the 
seed-vessels,  and  on  the  leaf  which  bore 
them,  and  the  leaf  must  be  gathered  and 
dried  like  hay,  before  the  seed-vessels  are 
ripe  enough  to  open  and  discharge  the 
seeds. 

In  the  same  way,  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  presumptive  evidence 
that  pollen  may  be  gathered,  and  harvested 
so  as  to  retain  its  subtle  power  of  impregna- 
tion for  any  definite  period,  or,  at  least,  as 
long  as  Fem-seeds  retain  their  powers  to 
vegetate.  This  is  a  now  field  of  inquiry 
into  which  we  would  lead  the  young  gar- 
dener and  the  amateur. 

The  improvement  of  races  of  plants  is  not 
destined  to  stand  still  more  than  other  im- 
provements, and  nothing  would  tend  more 
to  the  speedy  termination  of  an  experiment 
than  that  we  had  control  over  the  supply  of 
pollen,  so  that  we  might  use  it  when  and 
where  it  was  most  convenient  to  ournelves. 
The  power  which  we  now  acknowledge  in 
conducting  experiments,  extends  no  further 
than  getting  the  two  parents  into  flower  at 
the  same  time,  or  within  short  periods  of 
esioiL  other.    In  anything  beyond  that^  we 


are,  at  present^  powerless ;  but  we  see.  no  joil 
reason  why  we  should  be  so  confined  with 
|)ollen  more  than  with  Fern-seeds ;  preserve 
them,  or  say,  at  once  harvest  them,  exactly 
on  the  same  principle,  and  the  one  will  keep 
just  as  long  as  the  other.         *  i»         er 

We  have  had  reports  of  failures  in  trying  to 
keep  or  harvest  pollen  from  Austmlia,  India, 
North  America,  and  from  many  people  in 
this  country,  but  from  none  of  them  have  wo 
heard  one  word  about  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing and  drying  pollen ;  therefore,  we  shall 
assume  that  no  one  has  yet  mastered  the 
seeming  difficulty  of  harvesting  pollen  for 
future  use,  and  that  the  failures  recorded 
were  not  due  to  the  impracfeicabllitf  of  the 
thing,  but  rather  to  the  want  of  a  knowMgo 
of  how  pollen  ought  to  be  harvested,  and 
that  want  is  what  we  now  propose  to  supply. 
Pollen,  fifty  years  old,  in  a  herbarium,  was 
found,  under  a  microscope,  to  yield  to  mois- 
ture exactly  as  fresh-gathered  pollen  would 
do — the  little  bags  distending  till  they  burst; 
the  matter  discharged  differed  in  Ho  way  fnm 
that  from  a  recehi  emther.  The  seeds  of 
Ferns  have  been  brushed  off  from  a  speci* 
men  dried  for,  and  kept  in,  the  herbarium 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  produced 
plants.  Who  can  describe  the  difference  in 
size  and  weight  between  a  pollen-grain  and 
a  Fern-seed ;  and  who  can  believe  it  possible 
that  the  seed  would  keep  fifty-  yean,  and 
that  the  pollen-gmin  would  not,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  ? 

The  failure.^  in  saving  pollen  arose  entirely 
from  want  of  thought  in  the  harvest-men 
who  undertook  the  experiment ;  they  allow- 
ed the  anthers  to  become  ripe  before  they 
gathered  them,  or  so  near  to  ripeness  that 
they  opened  during  the  process  of  drying. 
Now,  if  we  allow  a  Fern-seed  to  br^ak  its 
case  and  get  into  the  open  air,  or  the  anthto 
is  allowed  to  open  its  valves,  as  the  ease 
mav  be,  we  might  just  as  well  attempt  to 
lock  up  electricity  as  to  secure  the  Fern- 
seed,  or  the  pollen-gpain,  from  destruction. 
The  case  of  the  Femseed  must  never  open 
until  it  is  rent  asunder  by  the  swelling  of  tho 
seed  itaelt,  under  the  bell-glass  of  the  gar- 
dener,  on  the  damp  sand.  The  anther  must 
be  equally  guarded  from  every  influence  that 
would  excite  it  to  open  until  it  is  wanted,  or 
rather  its  contentH,  for  the  stigma  of  the 
recently  opened  flower.  All  that  we  ha?6 
actually  proved  on  the  sulject  is  this,  that 
if  we  extracted  anthers  and  stamens  long 
before  the  anthern  were  ripe,  that  the  pollen 
in  them  would  ripen,  and  be  in  use,  and  fit 
to  cross,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months ;  and 
that  pollen  gathered  when  ripe  and  flying 
out  of  the  anthers,  though  kept  with  the 
greatest  care,  wouM  not  fertilise  the  stigma 
of  the  parent  plant  at  the  end  of  a  montK 
We  beUeve  the  driest  atmofiphere  wo 
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keep  in  oar  rooms  and  drawers  is  fiur  too 
■loist  for  the  preservation  of  pollen  for  any 
length  of  time  after  being  actually  exposed 
Co  it;  and  we  aldo  believe  that  an  anther 
would  keep  as  long  aa  a  piece  of  bladder 
under  the  same  influences^  and  that  it  is  as 
impervious  to  moisture  as  the  bladder,  and, 
therefore,  as  capable  of  preserving  poUca  as 
18  the  seed-vessel  of  the  Fern  in  retaining 
the  vitality  of  the  seed-^a  fact  that  no  one 
now  questions. 

If  the  iower  of  the  Oeranium  is  picked 
•ff  as  soon  as  it  opens,  although  the  anthers 
may  appear  to  be  only  half  ripe,  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  flower  to  feed  the 
anthers  and  cause  them  to  burst  in  two  or 
three  days.  Therefore,  if  it  was  intended 
to  dry  that  pollen  for  preserving,  it  could 
Hot  be  dons^  as  no  method  could  be  adopted 
to  save  it  if  once  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
air;  that  flower  was  too  far  gone  to  be  har- 
vested for  pollen,  and  it  would  be  much 
about  the  same  with  nine  flowers  out  of  ten 
from  other  plants. 

Then,  It  follows,  that  when  we  wish  to 
make  dry  specimens  of  flowers,  with  a  view 
to  save  the  pollen,  we  must  gather  them  a 
short  time  before  the  flower  opens ;  or  when 
there  is  more  than  one  flower  on  a  stalk,  and 
they  are  known  to  open  in  succession,  it  will 
he  as  well  to  let  the  first  of  them  just  open 
before  you  cut  the  stalk,  and  let  it  take  its 
ehanee ;  if  we  can  get  it  and  the  anthers 
dried  ia  such  a  manner  as  that  the  latter  do 
not  burs^  so  far  so  good ;  but,  if  not,  the 
loss  of  the  former-  flower  will  not  be  much, 
and  we  can  reckon  on  some,  or  all  the  rest^ 
to  ripen  the  pollen  without  reaching  that 

Eoint  of  ripeness  when  the  anther  should 
ursL 

Here  we  are  met  by  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  which  is  familiar  to  any  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  dissecting  flowers,  and 
which  greatly  assists  us  in  this  work.  The 
Anther  is  the  first  part  of  a  flower  which 
comes  to  itt  full  size^  the  stamens  lengthen 
out  very  gradually,  the  petals  no  less  so,  and 
the  stigma  is  hardly  ever  up  to  its  full  sise 
so  soon  as  the  other  parts  ;  but  the  anthers, 
en  the  contrary,  are  of  full  size  when  the 
flower  is  only  in  the  bud.  In  some  plants 
they  are  full-grown  ten  days  before  the 
flower  opens.  Wheat,  for  instance,  is  im- 
pregnated by  its  own  pollen  before  the  top 
of  the  ear  issues  from  the  sheath^  and  before 
stamens  come  into  existence,  or  nearly  so ; 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  one  kind  of 
wheat  should  naturally  fertilize  another 
wheat  in  the  field.  The  moment  the  wheat 
pollen  is  shed,  the  stamens  begin  to  lengthen, 
carrying  up  the  empty  bags  on  their  snm- 
mirs,  till,  at  last,  they  push  them  right  into 
the  open  air ;  then  the  farmers  believe  the 
plant  is  in  blossom. 


We  have  met  with  a.  hundred  instances  in 
which  the  anthers  were  in  full  size,  and  all 
but  sessile ;  that  is,  without  a  sign  of  stamen 
below,  while  the  flower  is  a  mere  bud.  To 
cut  a  fttU^ized  anther,  at  that  stage  of  the 
flower,  would  give  one  no  signs  that  anything 
like  dry  dust  should  ever  be  formed  by  it. 
It  is  a  solid  mass  of  tissue,  apparently  like 
any  other  soft  portion  of  the  plant.  Now, 
supposing  that  one  of  these  flowers  were  cut 
off  ten  days  before  the  pollen  would  be  ripe, 
and  that  it  was  dried  very  slowly,  after  the 
manner  of  specimens  for  the  herbarium,  if 
there  were  sufficient  moisture  in  the  stalk 
and  sunoundtng  parts  to  keep  the  anthers 
from  shriveling,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  pollen  ripening  during  the  process  of 
drying.  The  full-sized  anther  requires  no 
more  room  when  the  flower  is  quite  opened 
than  it  occupied  some  days  before ;  hencoi 
the  greater  focility  of  getting  the  pollen 
well-ripened  after  the  flower  is  cut,  without 
causing  the  anthers  to  burst  open. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  have  a  truss  of  Oe- 
ranium flowers  well  up  in  the  bud,  dried, 
and  ready  for  the  herbarium,  with  the  pollen 
ripe,  but  the  anthers  not  likely  to  burst  or 
open ;  is  there  anything  in  reason,  or  philo- 
sophy, which  can  contradict  our  surmise, 
that  that  pollen  may  be  kept  in  that  state 
for  many  years,  and  be  3a  good  when  the 
anther  was  out  as  it  was  the  &t  day  ?  We 
think  not. 

The  next  question  is  about  the  best  way 
to  dry  the  flowers ;  and  here  it  must  branch 
into  wide-spread  diversities.  Some  flowers, 
with  thick  substance  in  the  parts,  say  a 
Olozinia  flower,  will  require  to  be  dried  as 
fast  as  it  can  safely  be  done,  or  the  great 
store  of  sap  will,  assuredly,  run  the  anther 
to  the  bursting  point  before  all  is  sufficiently 
dried.  Another,  say  some  slender  Beath 
flower,  with  hardly  any  substance  in  it^  or 
round  about  it,  in  the  leaves  or  the  shoots, 
must  be  dried  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  the  full  development  of  the 
pollen ;  and  all  intermediate  flowers  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment until  by  practice,  we  come  to  under- 
stand more  of  the  subject  that  any  one  can 
lay  claim  to  at  present.  What  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind,  is,  that  if  the  anther  once 
opens  there  is  no  more  safety  to  the  pollen ; 
that  the  juice  in  the  parts  is  sufficient  to 
ripen  the  pollen  after  the  flower-buds  and 
flower-stalks  are  separated  from  the  plant ; 
and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  anthem 
getting  too  near  the  ripe  stage  before  the 
Bowers  are  cut  off,  lest  thev  go  on  to  burst- 
ing before  the  specimen  is  dried.  If  all  this 
is  kept  in  view,  the  rest,  about  the  length 
of  time,  and  best  ways  of  drying,  will  easily 
be  found  out  in  the  course  of  practice. 

We  know  of  nothing  now  to  be  ascer- 
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tained,  fiom  the  whole  circle  of  botany  and 
sardeniDg,  of  so  mach  importance  to  nian- 
kind,  as  the  affirmative  of  all  these  sugges- 
tions ;  for,  let  us  be  undentood  only  as  sug- 
gesting the  probalnlity  of  the  subject  being 
within  our  reach. 

The  way  they  dry  botanical  specimens  for 
the  herbarium  seems  as  good  as  any  for  dry- 
ing pollen  specimens.  The  first  day  or  two 
the  specimens  are  spread  out,  and  held  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting-paper,  in  a  book, 
the  sheets,  or  the  position  of  the  specimens 
beioff  often  changed,  so  that  the  blotting-pa- 
per does  not  get  wet  or  damp.  After  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  drying,  some  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, l^t  this  we  must  not  indulge  in  too 
far  for  pollen-drying ;  the  least  weight  mi^ht 
squeeze  a  ripe  anther  to  the  bursting  point, 
unken  all  would  be  lost.  When  the  process 
is  complete,  the  flower-buds,  the  flower- 
stalk,  andf  the  branch,  if  any,  ought  to  look 
as  natural  and  free  from  stains  as  an  ear  of 
com,  or  a  grass-stalk  from  the  hay-rick. 
There  is  ha^ly  a  plant  known,  of  which  a 
dried  specimen  is  not  kept  by  some  one. 
Weeds  are  kept  with  as  much  seal  as  the 
most  gaudy  flowers,  and  new  names  are  now 
often  determined  by  old  specimens  that  have 
been  preserved  hundreds  of  years.  It  was 
from  an  old  flower  thus  dried  that  we  first 
took  up  the  idea  of  saving  pollen ;  on  the 
application  of  moisture  to  the  old  dried  pol- 
len it  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  vitality, 
under  a  lens,  that  fresh  pollen  from  the 
garden  could  do;  and  knowing  the  vast 
stride  in  the  improvement  of  races,  which 
pollen  ready  at  all  seasons  would  give  u%  we 
are  anxious  to  press  candidates  into  the  field. 

Suppose,  agun,  that  we  have  dried  pollen 
at  hand,  and  that  fresh  flowers  are  ready  for 
dusting — take  the  dried  flower,  and,  with 
the  point  of  a  pin,  tear  the  aiither  open, 
then  stick  the  pin  through  it,  and  carry  it  on 
the  point  of  the  pin  to  the  stigma  to  be  fer- 
tilized, and  draw  it  two  or  three  times  across 
it»  then  give  your  hand  a  gentle  touch  to 
dust  off  the  remaining  part  of  the  pollen, 
and  the  work  is  done.  The  plant  may  re- 
quire to  be  kept  out  of  the  draught  for  some 
hours,  as  the  old  pollen  may  have  to  lie 
longer  on  the  stigma  than  fresh  pollen,  be- 
fore it  effects  the  mysterious  process.  Who 
that  has  a  Japan  Lily  now  m  bloom,  that 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  ripe  anther  of 
fome  spring  or  summer  lily  to  try  his  first 
experiment  in  crossing  t  Autumn  and  spring 
Crocuses,  if  thoy  could  thus  be  crossed, 
would  give  us  flowers  for  the  whole  winter^ 
and  so  on  through  all  the  families  in  the 
catalogue. 

There  is  one  more  branch  of  this  subject^ 
a  most  simple  one,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  every  cross- 
breeder,  [hybridizer]  here  and  abroad,  who 


has  recorded  his  exploits.  Notwithstandiiig 
the  utmost  precaution  in  guarding  against 
the  access  of  its  own  poll^i  into  a  flower— 
and  even  going  so  far  as  forcing  two  pl«il» 
in  the  spring,  in  order  to  make  more  sure  ol 
across — they  tell  us,. one  after  the  othoTf 
that  the  produce  was  in  nowise  differeal 
from  a  natural  seedling.  We  have  no  rs» 
cord,  however,  from  any  one,  of  how  he  de* 
stroyed  the  natural  pollen,  more  than  we 
have  from  those  who  failed  to  harvest  pol- 
len, how  they  managed,  or  rather  misman- 
aged the  experiment;  therefore,  we  mtist 
presume  that  they  oMrriy  extracted  the  an* 
thers,  the  Bkoment  the  flower  opened,  or  just 
the  day  previous  to  the  tuning,  and  let 
them  (the  anthers)  take  their  chatice.  Here 
is  just  where  the  mistake  lies — the  anther^ 
or  rather,  the  pollMi,  is  all  but  ripe  in  any 
flower  when  that  flower  is  fit  to  open-— or,  if 
the  extraction  is  done  some  days  previous^ 
we  have  seen  that  the  yiice  in  the  stamen,, 
or  even  in  the  anther  itself  may  be  snffi* 
cient  to  ripen  the  pollen  after  the  anthem 
are  cut  off;  and  we  know  the  least  breath  of 
air  will  disperse  ripe  pollen  in  clouds  Uke  dust» 

Suppose,  than,  that  you  had  extracted  alt 
the  anthers  from  a  Qeramym  flower  this 
morning,  and  let  them  drop  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot  or  border,  that  was  not 
the  least  security  against  that  very  pollen 
entering  the  same  fio«'er  from  which  it  waa 
extracted,  and  neutralizing  the  ^foct  of  an- 
other pollen ;  the  air,  or  wind,  the  bees  and 
ants,  had  the  same  power,  and  the  insecta 
the  same  will,  to  disperse  the  pollen  from 
the  fallen  anthers,  as  they  had  when  the 
pollen  was  allowed  to  ripen  side  by  side  with 
the  sterna.  We  have  often  seen  an  an| 
carry  a  discarded  anther  a  long  distance  ia 
its  mouth,  up  and  down,  thrac^h  all  parts  of 
a  plant,  across  the  sti^^  and  off  to  its  nest* 
We  sever  did  see  an  insect  carry  up  the  pol- 
len from  a  fallen  anther  back  to  the  flower^ 
and  actually  dust  it  on  its  sister  stigma ;  but 
we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
access  in  some  such  way,  unless  the  anthera 
are  actually  squeezed  to  death  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  the  moment  they  i^re  cuft 
out  One  can  never  rely  on  success  if  a 
single  anther  has  dropped  where  we  cannot 
find  it^  so  as  to  have  it  destroyed  on  the  in* 
stant.  The  fact  of  letting  a  sinele  anther 
escape  destruction  accounts^  plainly  enough^ 
for  the  failure  of  any  single  experiment. 

ft  .  - 

A  Hals  Old  Taia.i— Oapt  S01.0MQX  Maemb,. 
of  Litchfield,  Ct.»  has  00  nis  premiiies  an  sp^ 
pie  tree  which  measure  fourteen  ftet  around 
the  trunk,  aiid yielded  the  past  seastm,  20  bush- 
els of  good  fruit  Previous  to  1835,  it  yielded 
about  one  hundred  huehele  per  year  t  llie  tree 
was  brought  from  Hartford,  by  the  fii«t  setUera 
of  Litchfield,  and  has  borne  delictoas  fruit 
kamdred  and  ikirtif  jfearel—^Ukk^  B^ 
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Cm  BjuiBtli— Pot  Cnlten. 

At  IIm  lovitly  spring  opens  opon  us  with  its 
hyn\y  daj  -stais,  ezpaodiDg  not  <ml/  in  the 
innny  and  nnrtorpd  parterres,  but  also  in  many 
a  sheltered  nook  and  eove  in  the  wild  wood 
and  mountain  side,  we  sometimes  wish  that 
we  eould  prolong  the  delights  of  this  precious 
period  of  the  jear.  With  proper  forethought 
And  some  simple  appliances  this  may  readily 
be  accomplished,  not  by  extendi ug  the  spring 
into  the  summer,  which,  indeed  has  pleasares 
and  treasures  of  its  own,  but  by  aotieipaling 
the  vernal  kalends.  Certain  plants  are  so  pliant 
to  the  will  o(  man,  and  the  forces  he  brings  to 
operate  upon  them,  that  they  may  be  compelled 
to  culminate  to  the  acme  of  their  glory  in 
advance  of  the  period  assigned  to  them  by 
Bstnre.  This  treatment  eonstitntes  what  we 
asU  JmrdM^y  whether  it  be  appliad  to  fmits, 
fl*wers,  or  ircgetables. 

A.mong  the  flowers  which  are  eagerly  sought 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance,  few  are  mcve  desirable 
thsn  the  Hyacinth,  and  few  attract  more  atten- 
tion in  the  flower  market  of  our  city.  Still, 
•one  persons  may  wish  to  anticipats  the  nat- 
ml  period  of  bleomtng,  yet  ftirther,  and  may 
pisfer  pot-cnlturs  to  the  bulb-glasses,  that  are 
often  a  miserable  fkilure  and  disappointment. 
Ov  friends  in  the  conntry,  who  cannot  have 
access  to  the  grsenhovsea  that  elaster  about  a 
mctropolisj  will  also  wish  to  know  how  they 
too  may  enjoy  the  delighta  of  a  snscession  of 
thtse  beautiful  flowers,  to  cheer  their  windows 
aad  perfume  their  parlors.  Therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing practical  remarks  ftota  Mr.  Avplcbt,  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  are  transfiirred,  with  a 
passing  remark  that  four  inch  pots  will  answer 
▼ery  well,  and  that  in  our  climate  the  exposure 
as  recommended,  in  the  garden,  in  the  open 
air»  will  not  be  likely  to  bring  Uieir  flowers 
▼«iy  early,  and  the  freesing  and  thawing  will 
spoil  the  pots  if  exposed  to  serece  weather, 
which  will  not,  howcTer,  ligure  the  bulbs. 
We  prefer  to  pot  the  plants,  and  then  bury 
them  in  a  box,  filling  the  spaoee  about  them 
with  fresh,  moist  earth,  and  covering  them  ^'wb 
or  six  inches  deep.  The  box  may  be  put  into 
the  cellar,  or  any  dark  plnce  where  it  may  be 
kept  moderately  warm  and  sufficiently  damp, 
until  good  roots  are  formed,  and  fine  strong 
shoots  of  leaves  are  produced.  The  pots  may 
then  be  removed  and  brought  gradually  to  tlie 
light  and  air,  until  the  bright  green  hue  is 
established  in  the  foliage,  when  the  buds  will 
be  rapidly  produced.    A  very  good  treatment 


is  to  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  with  the 
glass  shaded  paitially.  To  produce  a  sticces- 
sioa  of  flowers,  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of 
March,  which  is  as  long  as  any  reasonable 
lover  of  Hyacinths  should  demand  their  con- 
tinuance, a  little  management  will  be  required, 
wme  of  the  boxes  of  buried  pots  should  be 
placed  in  a  warmer  position,  and  their  contents 
should  be  successively  brought  out  into  the 
light,  while  other  boxes  may  be  left  out  of 
doors  all  winter  to  tteewc  and  thaw  with  the 
changes  of  the  sessoa,  or  they  may  be  shaded 
so  aa  to  remain  IjrosoD  moal  of  the  tirae^  aad 
thna  be  retarded.  «.  a.  w. 


Boil  —  This  should  be  rich  and  not  too 
light  I  last  year  had  a  fine  bloom  potted 
in  good,  sound  loam,  of  rather  a  strong  tex- 
ture, mixed  with  about  one-fonrth  of  horso- 
dropping  gathered  from  the  roads  in  my 
neighborhood.  I  find  this  dung  very  excel- 
lent for  potting  purposes  for  various  plants, 
such  as  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Chrysantha- 
mums,  and  even  the  finer  kinds  of  Florists' 
flowers,  such  as  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuseo. 
No  doubt,  the  sand  and  debris  of  the  sto&es 
used  for  the  road  are  useful  ingredients  in 
the  compost  If,  however,  this  article  can- 
not be  procured,  well-rotted  cowdung  will 
be  a  good  substitute,  provided  the  comport 
has  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand  added 
to  it 

Site  of  Pots.  —  The  kind  denominated 
"Hyacinth  pots,"  which  are  at  lesst  one- 
third  deeper  than  the  ordinary  ones,  are  the 
best  for  these  bulbs,  as,  also,  for  the  PoiffanthuB 
Narcissus;  but  they  are  not  absolutely  necaa- 
sary,  because  the  flowers  are  formed  in  tiie 
bufb  the  year  previously.  When  one  bulb  only 
is  put  into  a  pot,  I  use  the  siae  called  laiga 
48*8,  which  are  nearly  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  top^  and  ror  two  bulbs  I  use  the 
small  32*8,  which  are  six  inches  in  diameter. 
In  these  sizes  I  bave  had  very  splendid 
blooms.  No  doubt,  three,  or  eren  five,  bulbs 
might  be  planted^  with  a  good  effect^  in  pots 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  if  they  are  to 
bloom  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  conservatory. 

Last  year  I  had  some  large,  ornamental 
vases  filled  with  the  following  bulbs : — In 
the  center,  three  Poiyanthus  Narcissus;  next^ 
^ve  ffffaaiUhs;  then,  about  a  dozen  yellow, 
white,  and  blue  Crocftses,  and,  lastly,  a  boN 
der  of  Snowdrops,  These  all  flowered  well, 
and  were  very  much  admired.  They  stood 
on  the  lawn,  and  were  protected  whenever 
there  was  any  frost  by  mats.  For  a  large 
conservatory  these  Yases  would  have  been 
very  ornamental. 

PoUing. — Whatever  kind  of  pots  are  used 
they  must  be  well  drained.  I  find  an  oystef- 
shell  or  two  very  useful  to  cover  the  holsi 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  I  think  they 
afford  a  considerable  amount  of  nutriment  to 
the  plants ;  over  these  place  a  thin  layer  of 
broken  potsherds.  Then,  upon  this  drainage 
place  a  thin  covering  of  very  fibrous  turf, 
broken  into  pieces.  I  have  used  this  with 
great  success  in  a  green  state  ;  the  decaying 
turf  constantly  gave  out  nourishment  to  the 
plants.  Then  put  a  layer  of  the  compost, 
and  press  it  down  very  firmly,  only  take 
care  that  it  is  in  a  proper  state,  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry.  Keep  adding  more  soil, 
and  pressing  it  down  till  the  pots  are  full 
enough  to  receive  the  bulbs.  This  pressing 
the  soil  so  hard  is  to  prevent  the  roots  run- 
ning down  too  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  thus,  tm  it  were,  compelling  them 
to  draw  the  nourishment  out  of  the  soil  as 
they  descend.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
When  the  bulb  is  placed  in  the  pot  upon 
this  firm  bed  of  soil,  the  top  should  be  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the 
pot-rim ;    then  fill  in  more  soil  around  it, 

Sressing  it  also  firm  and  close  to  the  bulb. 
r  this  be  not  properly  done,  when  the  roots 
begin  to  push  they  will  lift  the  bulb  out  of 
its  place,  and  these  roots  will  be  liable  to  be 
broken  if  the  bulb  is  carelessly  thrust  forci- 
bly down  to  its  proper  position.  When  this 
(the  risins  of  the  bulb)  does  happen,  the 
bulb  should  be  carefully  lifted  up,  and  a 
little  soil  taken  out  to  make  room  for  the 
roots,  the  bulb  replaced  gently,  and  the  soil 
pressed  a^ain  firmly  around  it  Some  prefer 
leaving  the  very  point  of  the  bulb  just  out 
of  the  soil,  but  I  prefer  covering  it  entirely, 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  there  is  not 
then  so  much  danger  of  the  bulb  being  lifted 
out  of  its  place  when  the  first  roots  are  form- 
ing. The  season  for  potting  these  bulbs  is 
the  last  week  of  September,  or  the  first  week 
in  October,  for  early  blooms  ;  but  they  may 
be  potted  even  to  the  end  of  November,  if 
not  forced  too  hard  at  first. 

Aa  Boon  as  the  whole  are  potted,  a  posi- 
tion must  be  sought  to  place  them  in  till 
they  push  forth  roots  and  begin  to  show  the 
bads.  A  bed,  four  feet  wide,  in  an  open 
place  in  the  garden,  will  be  suitable.  If  the 
situation  is  dry,  the  soil  may  be  excavated 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  a  layer  of  coal- 
aahes  spread  over  the  bottom,  to  keep  worms 
out  of  the  pots.  If  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
their  names,  they  should  be  written  upon 
labels  of  wood,  painted  with  white  lead,  and 
written  upon  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  or, 
what  is  better,  on  zinc  labels,  with  prepared 
ink ;  then  place  the  pots  on  the  bed,  and 
cover  them  over  with  spent  tan-bark,  or 
coal-ashes,  about  two  inches  above  the  potts. 
Here  they  may  remain  till  they  are  required, 
either  for  forcing  into  flower,  or  till  the  spring. 
Take  a  portion  of  them  into  a  warm  pit, 


heated  by  some  means,  such  as  hot-water, 
dung,  or  tan-bark,  to  bring  them  into  flower 
early.  Let  the  forcing  process  be  gentle,  es- 
pecially for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks^ 
when  it  may  be  increased  five  or  ten  de- 
grees. Begin,  say  with  50^,  and  then  in- 
crease it  to  55^  or  60^,  with  sun  heat. 

To  bring  them  into  flower  at  Christmas 
they  should  be  placed  in  heat  about  the 
middle  of  October,  so  that  the  forcing  may 
be  gradual.  If  forced  too  quickly,  the 
flower-stems  will  be  weak,  and  the  colon 
will  be  anything  but  bright  Whereas,  if 
they  are  brought  on  gradually,  the  flower- 
stems  will  be  strong,  the  flowers  large,  and 
the  color  better.  Here  I  may  remark,  thtt 
some  sorts  of  Hyacinths  are  better  adapted 
fur  either  growing  in  glasses  or  forcing  in 
pots.  In  most  catalogues,  such  varieties  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (thus  *),  and  8u:;h 
should  be  ordered  for  this  purpose,  though 
for  growing  in  pots,  to  flower  late  in  tke 
spring,  almost  any  variety  will  answer. 

When  the  bloom  is  in  full  perfection,  the 
pots  should  be  taken  into  a  cool  greenhouse, 
or  window,  and  exposed  to  plenty  of  tir. 
By  that  means  they  will  last  much  longex  in 
bloom  than  if  kept  too  hot  After  ihe 
blooming  is  over  the  pots  may  be  placed  ^ 
hind  a  wall,  and  duty  watered,  sufficiently 
to  perfect  the  bulbs.  They  will  not  ansver 
again  for  forcing,  but  may  be  planted  in  ihe 
borders  the  following  October. 
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Ooltiivtini  of  Chloarr. 

Chicoby  began  to  be  grown  in  Guemsej  in 
1844  or  1845,  and  its  cultivation  increased 
rapidly  until  1851,  when  the  different  dispo- 
sitions' of  the  government  caused  it  to  ifluctn- 
ate  much,  and  to  decrease  to  the  rate  of  the 
present  year.  At  that  time  no  less  than  six 
hundred  acres  of  it  were  in  cultivation  in 
our  small  island,  and  which  fetched  2/.  a  ton 
from  the  field,  the  average  produce  being 
about  ten  tons  to  the  acre,  making  202.  an 
English  acre  —  12,000J:  in  all.  The  advan- 
tages are,  beside  this  handsome  return,  that 
a  second  or  even  a  third  crop  may  be  grown, 
and  it  may  also  be  followed  by  other  roots ; 
cattle  also  eat  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
ever  be  a  favorite  feeding- root  The  best 
way  found  here  is  to  grow  Parsneps,  which  are 
always  carefully  weeded,  after  Chicory,  then 
Vetches,  followed  by  Turneps.  The  price 
is  now  thirty  shillings  a  ton,  which  reduces 
the  vatne  one-fourth  ;  still,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Potato,  of  which  about  18,000/.  worth 
have  been  exported  in  former  years,  the  cul^ 
ture  of  the  Ohioory  is  valuable",  if  its  market 
could  only  be  stable.  During  the  flnctuationa 
in  1851,  mentioned  above,  a  few  of  the  Far- 
mers sold  their  Chicory  at  ten  shillings  a  ton, 
which  was  ruinous. — CoL  QartL 


<BMt8r*5  Smeto. 


Tks  flliulntkB  sdectod  for  our  present 
BQiiiber,  ii  the  vandence  of  Chabixs  AxBwaaost, 
Mtq,,  now  in  the  coarae  of  completion  at  the 
jnnction  of  Pike  and  Fifth  streetB,  Cincin- 


Of  an  tha  boUdings  of  a  priTat%  chaiaeter 
CKitting  in  our  eitj,  we  know  of  none  which 
for  pietarMqaencBS,  Tarietj,  and  adqvtation  to 
locality,  is  more  desenring  of  notice  than  this. 
It  might  correctly  be  designated  rmt  m  vrftc, 
and  indeed  its  peenliar  position  would  qualify 
it  almost  as  much  for  a  country  as  for  a  town 
residenee.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  (as  will 
be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  ground-plan 
and  perspeetire  riew),  is  not  only  rery  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  but  has.  on  the  Fifth  street  side,  a 
very  steep  and  difficult  deseent.  It  waa  juat 
one  of  those  sites  which,  to  an  ordinary  eye^ 
would  have  appeared  totally  impracticable  for 
building  purposes,  but  wbich,  in  the  hands  of 
a  skiHful  artist,  is  capable  of  pleasing  and 
happy  combinations.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
HAvn.Knr,  the  architect  who  designed  and 
superintended  the  election  of  the  building, 
has  succeeded  admirably.  Availing  himself  of 
the  irregular  shape  of  the  ground,  he  hns  con* 
trived  to  turn  every  foot  of  it  to  good  account; 
making  his  kitchen  and  other  domestic  offices 
in  the  descent,  so  as  to  have  them  all  as  airy 
and  as  thoroughly  lighted  above  ground  as  the 
best  apartments  in  the  house. 

The  approach  from  Pike  street,  is  by  a  hand- 
some double  flight  of  ten  stone  steps,  —  the 
en^anee-gaie  piers  being  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
lions,  excellent  copies  in  iron  of  0anova*8  well- 
known  gems  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Immedi- 
ately opposite  tlie  gates,  is  a  beautiful  double- 
arched  angular  porch  of  rusticated  stonework, 
leading  to  the  entrance  doorway  and  hall.  On 
the  right  of  the  hail,  on  entering,  is  a  suite  of 
two  parlors  and  a  diuing-room,  separated  by 
largo  sliding  doors,  and  presenting  in  their 
aggregate  a  length  of  sixty -five  feet,  and  four- 


teen feet  high; — a  suite  of  moms  which  wt 
belicTe  to  be  unparallded  of  the  kind  in  Cin* 
cinnati. 

One  feature  in  these  rooms  is  deserving  of 
notice  from  its  novelty.  In  the  parlor,  fronting 
Pike  street  and  looking  up  Fifth  street,  tha 
window  is  placed  over  the  fireplace ;  the  fluea 
being  collected  at  the  sides,  and  finally  arched 
above  in  one  central  chimney-stack.  This 
window  wiU  be  closed  at  night  by  a  shutttf 
sliding  in  the  wainscot,  and  to  this  shutter  will 
be  attached  a  mirror  which  will  thoa  be  placed 
opposite  another  fixed  mirror  over  the  dining- 
room  fireplace  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  feet 
The  efi««t  of  this  arrangemeut,  when  the  rooms 
are  lit  up,  will  necessarily  be  very  brilliant 

At  the  end  of  the  entrance  hall  ia  an  open 
archway  leading  to  the  principal  staircase 
which  ascends  the  angular  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  Belvidera  of  open  arches  of  very  elegant 
construction.  From  this  Belvidere  and  the  flat 
roof  to  which  it  has  access,  a  very  extensiva 
and  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  landscape.  Passing  by  the  stair^ 
case,  we  come  to  the  Library,  in  the  octagonal 
wing  toward  the  north,  and  which,  although 
on  the  same  le?el  with  the  parlors  is  (owing  to 
the  descent)  the  bight  of  three  stories  from  tha 
ground.  The  rooms  on  the  second  and  third 
stories  are  lofty,  airy,  and  well-arrapgcd. 

The  building  is  in  the  modem  Italian  Villa 
style  of  architecture,  of  the  form  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Florence. 
The  style  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  by  tha 
artist,  and  appears  to  us  admirably  adapted  to 
our  climate  and  usages.  The  structure  is  en- 
tirely of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  at  the  anglea» 
and  finishings  of  stone  round  the  windows  and 
doors.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  two 
materials  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  proves,  in 
connection  with  the  simplicity  of  the  design, 
how  much  more  beauty  in  architecture  depends 
upon  elegance  of  outline,  adsptation,  and  cor* 
rectnCAS  of  f.  rm,  than  upon  costly  materials 

and  elaborate  ornament. 
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T«p1^rtftT'w^  of  Botuiiod  Seienoe. — Tlio  Straw- 

bany  QiuttioiL 

Tbk  following  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Florist,  enforces  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed, in  the  first  nnmber  of  our  Magasine, 
an  the  pressing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  Botany  to  the  Cultivator  of 
plants  and  flowers.  The  suggestions  of  the 
writer  have  force,  and  they  are  reproduced  here 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  renewed  attention  to 
this  useful  feature  of  our  Uew  Series,  the  instruc- 
tion alluded  to  being  precisely  what  we  propose 
attempting  to  give  in  our  Botanical  Department: 

All  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  study  Bo 
tamy ,  at  least,  so  far  as  reproduction  is  coiicprn- 
ed;  as  it  would  enlighten  their  paths  many 
times  when  they  grope  in  the  dark  without  it. 
If  Agricultnral  periodicals,  as  well  an  Horti- 
enltural,  had  departments  of  Botany,  and  pub- 
lishers en  lint  the  assistance  of  scientific  Botan- 
ists, they  would  be  doubly  r«mu Derated  for 
their  extra  expense  by  increased  circulation, 
and  the  additional  price  their  journal  would 
command ;  the  knowledge  conveyed  throU|rh 
BQch  papers,  would  be  tenfold  more  beneficial 
than  wh4»le  books  on  the  subject,  as  no  more 
information  would  be  fiven  in  any  one  number 
than  an  intelltgent  caltivator  could  study  and 
Opmpreheud  in  a  month — and  by  such  instruc- 
tions he  could  at  once  discover  the  causes  of 
■access  and  failures,  and  would  be  on  the  alert 
to  avert  any  calamity  and  guard  himself  a^nst 
loss.  What,  let  me  ask,  would  the  subscription 
of  saeh  journals  be,  when  compared  with  the 
benefit  of  the  kuowledffe  acquired  therefrom  ? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  editors  should  be  re- 
ouired  to  have  no  favorites,  nor  tolerate  such 
Oldish  folly  in  their  Botanical  departments 
as  has  been  published  in  the  late  "  Strawberry 
Question." 

I  have  fead  the  whole  attiele  of  this  eor- 
lespondent  several  times,  but  am  unable  to 
discover  exactly  what  he  is  driving  at,  or  for 
whom  h  is  castlgations  are  intended.  Somebody 
has  been  guilty  of  some  "  childish  folly,"  which 
is  reason  enough,  cerudnly ,  for  the  philosophic 
ire  of  those  who  have  put  away  childish  things. 
What  the  *'  childish  folly"  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated, is,  however,  doth  not  so  dearly  appear — 
nor  who  has  been  betrayed  into  it.  A  rather 
large  and  interesting  discussion  is  here  suggest* 
ed.  What  are  "  childish  follies  T"«--4iot  every- 
thing that  seems  so ;  nor  everything  that  may 
hastily  be  called  so.  It  is  easy  to  denonnce ; 
quite  as  easy  to  laugh. 

Not  lUM  norlmtu  mbs  aihlL 


I 


Yes,  but  not  to  me ;  not  to  many  others  ;  and 
not  perhaps  always  so  to  the  denouncer ;  for  aa 
the  poet  says — and  many  wise  things  have  the 
poets  said: 

The  thlnga  whldi  now  Mem  Mrolona  and  dlgbt, 
M»if  pvQve  oC  Mrlooi  ooaMqiMiiM. 

Let  ua  try  and  keep  step  with  truth  and  enr 
perienoa^*  neither  running  before,  nor  lagging 
behind. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now  the  qaea- 
tion  to  which  all  this  leads— ihe  alledged  dioical 
character  of  the  Strawberry  plant.  Theopiniona 
of  this  bujeaa  are  divided  ;  or  rather  the  good 
Doctor's  opinion  is  pretty  clear  for  the  dioicai 
theory,  and  the  writer  has  not  yet  brought  hit 
to  a  satisfactory  form  and  definition  ;  and  has 
none'  to  expreea  on  the  subject.  The  littla 
Botany  my  studies  have  enabled  me  to  conpre- 
hend»  lead  me  to  regard  the  dioical  party  •• 
mistaken ;  misled  by  deceptive  appearanceiw 
Either  l&tf  ere,  or  the  most  reliable  and  accoi^ 
ate  writers  in  the  seienoe  Aaae  ben ;  and  I  muat 
adhere  to  the  science  till  I  detect  it  in  error. 
This,  when  next  the  Strawberry  plants  are 
blooming,  I  may  be  able  to  do ;  till  then  the 
discuasion  ia  deferred.  This,  however,  may  be 
relied  on  —  that  an  attempt  will  certainly  be 
made  to  bri«g  the  question  to  a  decision,  as  far 
aa  we  are  concerned,  the  coming  spring.  Mean- 
while, that  the  dioicists  may  see  themselves  aa 
seme  others  see  them,  we  add  the  following 
paragri^ph  from  an  editorial  of  the  Florist^ 
neither  indotaing  its  f^irit,  nor  consenting  to 
ita  concluaioBS : 

We  really  flattered  oarselvea  that  the  Straw- 
berry question  was  settled.  Facts  and  science 
are  so  entirely  against  the  Cincinnati  theory, 
that  we  thuu^t  its  advocates  could  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  but  here  we  are  a^in  deliKhted 
with  the  information  that  certain  intelUgCBi 
and  enterprising  young  men  have  not  room  for 
their  extraordinary  talents,  and  have  commen- 
ced a  revolution  in  Botany.  If  authority  would 
have  any  effect  with  Messrs.  Longwoxth,  £l- 
Dxa  d(  Co.,  we  could  bring  forward  the  opinion 
of  men  as  old  as  any  of  them  —  men  wno  are 
oriebrated  Botanists,  directlv  denyine  the  truth 
of  their  theory.  But  thus  far  they  nave  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  their  experience,  which  ia 
so  very  great,  that  they  have  not  had  room  left 
for  ol>servation.  The  study  of  a  few  books 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  tiiem.  We  reepeot* 
fully  suggest  that  they  should  invest  tl.tS  ia 
the  purchase  of  OaAv's  Elements  of  Botany ; 
after  thiqrluiv«>tadied  that  earsfolly  tea  lew 
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J99n,  thej  might  advAuee  to  Lindlit*s  iotro- 
ductioiip  or  Sohlxidxn's  Principles  of  Botany  ; 
bot  by  the  time  they  had  sotten  batf  Ihroogb 
Qaut,  thej  will  be  beartuy  ashamed  of  ever 
having  believed  any  such  theory.  We  would 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Eldb's  opinion  of  a  very  frs^ 
^aeot  variation  whieb  he  mast  ha^e  seen, 
which  is,  the  fact  of  petals  taking  the  place  of 
liie  anther  of  the  atainen  la  some  varieties  of 
the  Fuschia.  This  is  the  same  dillereuce  of 
development  which  takes  place  when  sta- 
■MAS  are  changed  into  pislila.  According  to 
hi^  theory  this  should  be  constant,  but  it  is  not. 


Of  flonth-windtf  in  tb«  baMl-buabM— 
Of  soft  rains  dropping  down — 

or  braoktots  staging  to  the  naabM, 
Aod  grme  n«v  movn. 

And  thiti  vbUa  frowning  winter  Uostsis 
And  mocks  oar  shiTering  feus ; 

mOe  0tm  eaeli  w||ht  his  WMppiag 
ll^fvekis 


-^-^ 


Oompliaientazy  Im^mptiL 
Ova  fair  friend,  Salltc — who  dares  to  think 
■he  is  not  lair,  and  our  friend  ? — Salux,  we  say, 
receiving  our  first  number  rather  unexpectedly, 
was  surprised  by  the  apparition,  into  the  per- 
petration of  the  following  pretty  lines,  express- 
ire,  as  Mr.  Yellowplush  would  say,  of  her 
*'  inexpressible  feelinks."  We  are  thankful  Ibr 
the  interest  we  shall  have  in  h6r  prayers,  and 
hope  to  deserve  her  continued  good  opinion. 
ITone  can  regret  more  than  ourselves,  the  in- 
different representation  of  really  yerj  good 
strawberries,  with  which  our  first  number  was 
illustrated,  and  we  appreciate  her  good  nature 
in  speaking  of  them  so  kindly.  However  hard 
our  hearts  mi^y  have  been  before  —  and  the 
writer  will  seek  an  opportunity  to  prove  to 
this  Sallie,  that  his  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  tenderness ;  no,  bless  your  gentle  soul, 
Sallie,  no  ;  not  altogether— however  we  may 
have  been  before,  this  touches  us  ;  at  length  we 
are  softened.  Strawberries  in  June,  real  straw- 
berries, smothered  in  resl  streaming  cream, 
^uld  not  be  more  tender,  bland  and  unresist- 
ing ;  more  perfectly  subdued  and  ready  to  be 
"  pitched  into,"  miscellaneously,  than  we  are 
at  this  moment  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
can  bring  us  down  effectually,  it  is  the  smile 
and  kind  word  of  woBsan. 

0  Mr.  Wasd,  and  Dr.  Wkwnl 

Why  hftve  yon  tossed  m  sot 

1  tfsr  yoar  hstfto  sre  ooldsr,  bsrisc 

Than  ke  sad  sno v» 

Witbia  our  thoaghts  your  tempting  Wrrlst 

Awaken  sleeping  crowds 
Of  Ikncles,  linked  with  June  and  ch«*riss» 

And  ■oviasr  eleods. 


Ah  sial  BO  fowen  tbepa^laili  «tU  apwifhy 

Save  ioe*plant0  at  onr  lint; 
Ot  snow^baUs  in  the  air  that  flouxfah 

On  frost  smt  sleet 

lai  tboiigfa  yoo've  raised  a  flwiitlsw  toagta^ 

For  spring's  revlTing  boars, 
Stin,  with  your  berries,  hopes  ooma,  throagiB|^ 

WItk  hsightarhoiua. 


Aad,  ky  ycrar  dieaiAil  leaves  anl|ghteoad» 

If  we  naj  learn  to  rear 
Such  fruit— we'll  pray  yoor  star  be  brightened 

fladioomlBgy 
GiscaniAii,  O9  VfU, 


'.  - 1*  i^fi*  » 


They  mSka  ns  think  of  leaiy 
Of  roees  wet  with  dew— 

Of  daisies  in  the  emerald  meadows, 
Aad  tioIstB  Moss 


Faixin)  WAEnxa: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  January  number  of  the 
"Horticultural  Review  and  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," the  amalgamation  of  an  old  friend,  the 
''Western"  with  Mr.  Waxd's  projected  "Bo- 
tonical  Magazine."  Judging  from  the  "Edi- 
tor's Bureau,"  the  contento  and  improved 
appearance  of  the  number  before  me,  the  entire 
arrangements  of  the  work  have  been  altered 
and  improved ;  and  the  more  important  sub- 
jecte  treated  in  a  lucid  and  practical  manner. 
The  geographical  position  of  Cincinnati,  your 
present  able  Associations,  and  great  facilities  to 
obUin  practical  information  on  the  varions 
suhjecte  connected  with  its  publication,  are 
such  as  will  enable  you  and  your  friend  WAxn, 
to  publish  a  standard  work  on  Hortieultvre, 
Fiorietdtute,  Botany  and  AUud  Sciences.  The 
work,  however,  should  be  a  pliun  and  practi- 
cable iittempt  to  teach  the  science  and  practice 
of  the  culture  and  management  of  the  kUdten, 
Jruk,  and  Jorcing  garden,  in  connection  with 
Rural  Architecture  and  Ornamental  and  Land« 
scape  Gardening,  and  the  principles  and  theory 
of  Rural  improvement ;  with  artistic  plans  of 
Rural  residences, and  illustrative  drawings  and 
designs  of  Qardens,  Garden  buildings,  useful 
and  decorative  Walks,  Parks,  Fountains,  Gates, 
Fences  and  FUntatioa  buildings,  etc.,  rendering 
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the  work  at  once  of  vital  importance  to  the  man 
of  ia9te  and  science,  the  CfmrdentTy  the  Flmiti  and 
the  Pomoh^.  And  let  me  add,  surrounded 
■8  you  are  by  the  most  able  and  practical  Viae 
Cttlturista  in  the  United  States,  it  should  also 
be  a  Text  book,  "  Theoretical  and  Practical/'  to 
the  Vifi0  and  Wint  producer.  Will  you  not  to 
the  "Vineyard  Series"  adtf  such  practical  in- 
formation, as  shall  enable  amateurs  to  know 
and  understand  the  modtu  operandi  o(  gathering, 
mixing,  itemming  and  enuhing  the  grape,  oepara- 
Ung  the  muai,  or  pulp  and  jwee,  the  mnouofsrmen' 
taUon  in  all  its  details ;  the  Wine  prem,  (plan 
of)  the  management  of  wine  in  casks.  Racking, 
Fining,  etc.,  in  fine,  the  pretended  oecreU  per- 
tainifig  to  the  "  Art  of  Making  Wine." 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you 
some  cheering  inforraatiOB  relatiTe  to  Horticul- 
tural matters  in  this  State  ;  the  various  Horti- 
cultural Associations  are  in  an  incipient  state, 
now  and  then  emitting  signs  of  life.  I  trust, 
however,  they  will  ultinvately  resemble  those 
germs  whose  Tegetability  is  uninjured  by  long 
inhumation,  and  which  await  but  an  exposure 
to  a  favorable  atmoepbere  to  germinate  and 
fructify.  All,  except  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
com,  is  an  up-hill  business.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  ringing  the  bells  backward  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  as  is  selfevident  from  the  fact, 
that  every  effort  tending  directly  or  indirectly 
to  develop  the  agricultural,  commercial  and 
internal  resoiirses  of  this  rich  and  magnificent 
State,  are,  and  apparently  ever  will  be,  blasted 
by  Legislative  enactments,  or  overshadowed 
by  some  sectional  Poison  Upas.  And  tliis 
whilst  our  enlightened  neighbors  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  the  giant  West,  are  affording 
''state  aid"  in  reticulating  their  respective 
States  wiih  roads,  etc. ;  thereby  developing 
their  true  internal  commercial,  and  agricultural 
resourses.  Hence,  in  a  ten-fold  ratio,  enhancing 
the  revenues  of  their  respective  States,  the 
value  of  their  lands,  property  and  Agricultural 
products.  Alas,  for  Alabama,  the  definition  of 
which  is  truly  "  Here  w  reet.'* 

Although,  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  number 
of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  works  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  bad  health* 


yet  the  apparent  value  of  your  excellent  Mag^ 
sine,  induces  me,  with  the  kind  aid  of  your 
quondam  friend  Col.  Root,  to  send  you  the 
names  of  nine  subscribers,  amougat  whom  are 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  a  few  amateurs,  with 
the  amount  of  their  xespectivo  subscriptipna 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Wishing  you  and  your  friend  Wabp,  grsat 
success  in  publishing  the  Horticultural  Review 
and  Botanical  Magazine,  and  promising  farther 
"  aid  and  comfort," 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Tour  ob't  serv't, 

Wm.  De  Foaisr  Hollt. 

Oakland,  MobiU,  Feb.  8, 1854. 

Dr.  Wabdxb  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for 
your  polite  attention  in  sending  to  me  the 
circular  prospectus  of  your  Horticultural  Re- 
view. Last  year  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
looking  over  its  numbers,  and  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  Horticultural 
journals.  The  addition  now  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  is  a  new  feature,  the  character  and. 
value  of  which  I  should  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge,  and  hope  you  will  send  me  a 
specimen  number. 

I  particularly  recollect  reading  with  much 
interest,  by  your  colleague,  Mr.  Ward,  an  arti- 
cle, I  think,  on  the  genus  Pancratium,  which 
led  me  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  his  ability  to 
supply  a  lamentable  hiatus  in  our  Botanical  lit- 
erature—I mean  the  want  of  a  work  in  which  all 
the  new  plants  introduced  into  our  green-houses 
and  gardens,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  should  be  described  in  clear  and  tech- 
nical language.  I  know  of  none  such  attain- 
able iu  this  country.  My  idea  is,  that  a  run- 
ning series  of  articles,  similar  to  the  "  Notices 
of  Beautiful  Plants,"  in  Hovey's  ;  or  the  "  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,"  in 
London's  Gardeners'  Magazine  —  but  much 
more  full  and  exact  in  details,  would  prove 
exceedingly  useful,  and  make  your  periodical 
in  great  request  by  all  who  love  a  garden.  Every 
gardener,  whether  amateur  or  professional^ 
at  the  present  day,  it,  or  ought  to  be«  somewhat 
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of  a  Botanist.  To  make  atill  clearer  my  mean* 
iog,  let  me  ask  what  speed  would  a  tjrro  make 
Id  delermiiiiitg  aueh  plaota  as  those  of  which 
I  here  iaclose  a  pinch  of  seeds,  and  which  are 
bttl  a  specimen  of  Teiy  many  cases  of  this  sort 
which  have  pnssled  me  during  the  laat  few 
years  f  Or  how  can  he  know,  when  he  has  pro- 
eored,  with  eonsiderable  trouble  and  expense, 
the  seeds  of  a  plant  new  to  him,  whether  it 
prore  true  to  its  name  7 

Please  band  these  seeds  to  my  namesake, 
and  if  he  be,  as  I  fondly  trust  be  is,  of  a  con- 
genial spirit,  they  will  not  prove  unacceptable. 
Both  have  been  growing  in  my  garden  for  some 
three  or  four  years.  How  they  came  there,  I 
know  not,  but  suppose  from  seeds  accidentally 
mixed  with  other  seeds  imported  from  abroad. 
I  have  labeled  tbem  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  ( ?) 
Ko  such  nBroea  occur  in  our  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues, though  they  may  be  there  under  other 
names. 

[We  omit  our  correspondent's  brief  descrip- 
tions of  these  plants,  as  we  design  presenting 
them,  hereafter,  in  a  more  systematic  and  ex- 
tended form.] 

Our  winter  has  proved  to  be  of  an  anoma- 
lous character.  Two  snow -storms  in  one  sea- 
ton  has  not  occurred  before  during  the  33  years 
I  have  resided  here ;  and  we  have  had  rain 
and  lightning  in  any  quantity.  Our  extreme 
cold,  as  yet,  was  last  Sunday  morning,  16*^ 
above  0.  This  morning  46^  55"  at  noon,  with 
a  dark  sky,  and  drizzling  rain.  White,  single 
hyacinths,  three  sorts  of  narcissus,  as  many  of 
violets,  dandelions,  daisies,  (bellis,)  and  a  few 
verbenas,  are  showing  flowers  in  the  open 
ground.  Persian  frittellary,  gladioles,  tulips, 
4c.,  are  coming  up  strong ;  snd  the  buds  of 
Paonia  moutan  bursting.  But  they  may  rue  it 
yet.  I  have  seen  the  therm,  at  5°  in  February. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

MALTnus  A.  Ward. 

A.thens,  Georgia,  Feb.  1, 1854. 
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Goyxectioii. 
Tn  our  February  number  is  a  singular  error, 

that  has,  doubtless,  attracted  tlie  attention  of 

some  of  our  readers.     In  the  srticle  on  Yiris, 

speaking  of  the  possibility  of  radncing  the 


American  species  to  two,  I  have  specified  then* 
ss  "  one  with  glabrous  leaves  {foliig  utrinqnt 
glabrit),  and  the  other  with  tomentose  (fiUU 
ntrinque  luadii)»  The  last  expression  is  but  • 
synonym  of  the  first,  and  being  in  my  mind 
ss  a  choice  of  expressions,  was  inadvertently 
used  in  the  second  instance  for  JoliU  tomentoilt, 
and  not  afterward  observed.       The  English 

terms  are  correct.  j.  w.  w. 

* •••  ■ 

Agrieiiltiiral  Education. 
The  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  expresses 

his  hopee  that  the  Legislature  of  the  former 
State,  will  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  take  favorable  setioa  upoB  them. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  the  people  locally 
interested,  and  will  be  hailed  as  a  good  omen, 
and  must  encourage  others  elsewhere  to  strive 
for  a  similar  result.  Those  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  are  moving  in  various 
places.  Private  establishments  will  spring  up 
to  supply  the  want.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  bright  prospects  for  usefulness  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  in  our  own  neighborhood, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  6.  Oaext.  May 
there  be  many  others,  both  public  and  private, 
to  lend  their  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  great 
interests  of  Agriculture,  which  must  be  intelli- 
gent, as  well  as  practical. 

Save  your  Peaehss. 
To  keep  peach-trees  from  freesing,  we  are 

told  by  a  writer  in  the  Evening  Post,  thst  at 

the  Agricultural  Institute   at  Hohenheim,  in 

Wirtemberg,  they  strip  the  leaves  from  the 

trees  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 

and  then  dig  all  around  Cor  three  or  four  feet. 

Tliia  plan  of  root-pruning  has  been  practiced 

in  our  own  neighborhood  with  the  same  object, 

but  I  have  not  heard  of  stripping  the  leaves. 

Their  removal  is  judicious,  as  it  will  be  likely 

to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  buds  late  in  the 

season,  a  very  probable  cause  of  winter  killing. 

The  buds  themselves,  however,  are  the  true 

seats  of  vitality,  and  will  without  the  leaves  be 

excited  by  warm  weather  daring  the  winter ; 

but,  the  additional  treatment  of  root-pruning 

will  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  supply  of 

sap,  and  apon  this  may  depend  their  immuaity. 
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Floviriag  Shrubs. 
Those  who  desire  to  enjojr  the  attracttoDS  of 
bard/  vernal  flowers,  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
the  article  upon  Ihis  subjeet,  prioted  in  the 
last  volume,  of  Review,  in  which  {Murticular 
reference  is  made  to  several  of  the  beaatiful 
flowering  shrubs  that  make  the  garden  and 
shrubbery  ornamental  at  this  period  of  the 
jear.  Among  those  which  are  very  attractive, 
and,  perh^s,  still  new  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  these  psges,  are  the  Wieydia  rosea,  Fonftidm 
wttidiatima.  Spina  frwmfolim,  VUmmum  lanim- 
midei,  and  the  ol<ker  favorites  Hakaia  Utrapierm, 
or  SUver  Bdl,  the  WkUtria  Sinemii,  Cydoniti 
Jt^onkm,  and  many  others  that  should  be 
ibond  in  eveify  garden  and  dooryard. 


Defbrrsd  Artielsa. 
Among  the  articles  that  have  been  postponed 
is  the  Orchard,  No.  2 ;  '  Where  and  how  is  it  to 
be  Planted  Y  it  was  intended  for  this  number 
of  the  Review,  but  has  been  crowded  out  and 
laid  over  for  April;  an  essay  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Willow^  is  in  hand,  and  will  be 
based  upon  the  statements  of  a  large  cultivator, 
who  has  promised  to  write  full  directions. 


been  brought  together,  and  edited  by  W.  8 
Kiif<»,  editor  of  the  Jaumai  rf  A^neutitn,  and 
Recording  Seeretary  oT  the  Society. 

Some  of  the  papen  have  been  teleeted  aft4 
marlied  as  appft>pfl4«te  lor  theie  pAg^a,  and 
shall  be  fiirnlsh^  to  our  re^dcts,  cvpeeially 
thosb  whiteh  NAate^  BMre  psrtitolarly  to  wr 
own  departtteai  ef  the  great  field  of  Agficid« 
tttril  defence. 


•«-»« 
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Jovnal  of  Oa  tf.  fl.  JIgrlevltBral  floelety. 

This  organisation,  which  is  nearly  co-exten- 
•ive  with  our  Union,  and  which  is  destined  to 
px^uce  great  good,  by  eliciting  the  views  and 
eombtning  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  com«> 
mtfnity  throughout  our  whole  vast  empire,  will 
have  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  before  this  number  of  tht  Review  can 
reach  its  readers.  It  has  an  organ,  the  Jour- 
nal, by  means  of  which  all  of  its  members  are 
reached,  and  through  which  they  are  informed 
of  the  doings  of  the  society,  as  well  as  of  the 
advance  of  Agricultural  science  and  practice. 
This  work  will  become  more  and  more  inter- 
^ting  with  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
Association,  and  energy  of  its  membere.  The 
third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Journal  have 
been  issued,  during  January,  of  this  year,  in 
one  volame  of  279  pages,  in  which  much  ralo- 
abh  matter,  chiefly  original,  and  fntnidied  by 
•omo  of  the  beat  writers  df  the  ^tmti^,  haa 


The  Hbrtiealtnral  Spirit, 
Appears  to  be  happily  in  the  ascendant, 
down  South.  The  Alabama  Planisr,  says  that 
0.  A.  PB4MPT,  the  ediltor  of  the  fiM/  ^  ffts 
South,  has  originated  a  beautiful  idea,  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  series  of  floral  exhibitions,  at 
such  periods  as  to  encircle  the  entire  South, 
during  the  vernal  season.  Thus,  beginning  at 
Kew  Orleans,  in  April ;  Mobile,  the  1st  ol 
May ;  Montgomery,  Golumbas,  Macon,  Savan* 
nah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Raleigh,  Richmond 
and  Baltimore.  Oh,  what  a  charming  Maying, 
that  would  be  I  What  a  feast  of  floral  festivity, 
would  it  not  constitute  for  a  Committee-man, 
or  an  amateur  of  floral  productioos,  te  pursue 
such  a  eirele  as  is  h«re  chalked  out,  and  how 
admirable  the  preparation  for  the  rose  or 
vernal  show  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  by  the 
first  of  June.  Who  will  join  in  the  pleasant 
pilgrimage  7 

A  Hortienltural  Memento. 

A  very  pleasant  occasion  recently  transpired 
among  Uie  active  Horticnhiirists  of  this  vieio» 
age.  A  company  of  the  roembera  of  oar  So- 
ciety, highly  appreciating  the  effbrta  made  in 
behalf  of  the  cause,  by  our  good  friends  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sleath,  called  at  his  residence  on 
Boldface  Hill,  without  giving  any  notice  of 
their  approach,  in  order  thus  to  make  a  faryiss 
that  should  add  piquancy  to  the  affair. 

A  beautiful  and  valuable  silver  cream-jug 
and  salver,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  and  a 
pair  of  coffee  cups  and  fspoons  were  presented 
with  appropriate  remarks,  by  Wm.  Hkavxe,  to 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Slsatb,  in  the  name  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  the  amiable  diapositioa 
and  virtuous  character,  as  well  aa  ef  the  Horti- 
cultural taate  and  skill  of  this  worthy  pair. 

A  most  hearty  welcome  waa  extended  to  the 
party,  who  were  rpceived  as  warm  friends,  and 
the  cheerful  Catatrba,  for  which  thia  vineyard 
has  been  celebrated,  lent  its  aid  to  enliven  the 
occasion.  The  presentation  was  made  and 
appropriate  acknowledgments  tendered  Ihm 
eiWiiBiiwittg  hearts 
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city,  and  their  determination  to  go  to  tlie  old 
Forest  Fort,  near  Newark,  have  entirely  re> 
leased  the  Horticulturists  from  the  proposition 
announced  iu  the  last  number  of  the  Review. 


Thv  ITzeciitiTe  Committee  met  on  Jan.  30th, 
and,  aft^r  transacting  other  basiness  connected 
with  their  office,  it  was  resolved,  lo  bold  the 
next  fair  «i  MadiHon,  during  the  first  week  of 
October.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  fair  will 
be  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  So  Bucke^'es, 
and  all  others,  ma^  look  ont  for  honorable 
riralrj.  The  premium  list  has  been  revised, 
SAd  much  improved,  in  many  particulars  ;  but 
we  do  not  expect  perfection  in  such  matters. 
The  premiums  are  designed  to  bring  out  roeri- 
iorious  articles,  and  have  here  reached  some  of 
the  raw  material,  which  will  be  very  desirable. 
Few  will,  however,  be  indnced  to  prepare  an 
essay  on  Agricultural  Education,  embracing  a 
plan  for  establishing  and  conducting  an  Agri- 
enltorv!  College,  for  the  proffered  silver  cup, 
valued  at  twentv  dollars.  Nor  will  the  archi- 
tects furni&h  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
Farm  House,  to  cost  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sauxd  dollars,  for  a  similar  award.  I  am  glad 
to  see  lit)eral  rewards  offered  for  flax  culture, 
and  also  for  that  of  the  willow.  A  trial  of 
reapers  and  mowers  will  be  held  at  Indiana- 
polis^  on  Wednesday,  the  S6ih  of  June. 


Osttloglflal  Bwmj  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Baowir.  of  Orawfbrdsville,  has  been 
appeinted,  by  the  B<»ard  of  Agricnlture,  to  col- 
leet  fltatistios,  and  also  to  report  a  reconnain- 
sanos  ef  the  g^ilogy  of  the  State.  This  will 
be  a  aspfal  work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  without 
an  eflleient  corps  of  geotogtsts,  and  a  period  of 
years,  we  cannot  expecl  a  complete  report. 


•  ••  » 


AgiMftosil  Swtf  «f  Okie. 

When  shall  we  hope  to  see  our  State  Board 
moving  in  this  important  matter,  and  in  provi- 
ding lectures  for  tne  farmers  ?  Both  these  ob- 
jects might  be  well  combined  in  one  indi- 
vidual, but  several  persons,  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  should  be  employed  upon  the 
work,  which,  indeed,  it  extensive,  and  will 
require  many  laborers,  and  much  time.  Desi- 
rable and  oaeful  ae  such  eAitts  would  undoubt- 
edly be,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  while  the 
Boiud  refuse  to  oflir  any  premiuma  on  essays 
iipeo  agf  ienltoral  anbjects.  Some  of  tlie  best 
agricaltural  enrveys  I  have  ever  seen,  have  been 
fwrniahed  in  tike  Reports  of  New  York  State. 
They  are  models,  especially  the  survey  of 
Beaeca  eosmty,  by  the  indefatigable  and  la- 
BMBted  eai-preeident»  Joan  DaLaratLD. 


Sortifioltanl  ThchlMtfeiL 

T1l»  BoftieaUnral  Society  of  this  citjr  have 
deCerttioed  to  hold  their  autumnal  exhibition 
dttfittg  dbe  last  week  of  September.  The  re- 
faaileC  Ibe  Stale  Board  of  AMcaltnre  to  ac- 
cept ptQpoMmm  lo  hold  Hieiff  fair  aear  tlna 


Agrtealtafa  is  Xaiae. 

The  farmers  of  this  State  have  been  holding 
a  consultation  respecting  their  wants.  They 
have  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth,  and  tell  their 
legislates  plainly  what  they  want,  and  what 
thev  will  have.  This  is  right,  because  they  are 
ri^fit,  and  know  what  they  want ;  and  it  is 
believed  they  will  carry  their  point.  The 
following  resolutions  were  discussed  and 
adopted : 

Ruoio6d — That  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
aerricultural  knowledge  among  the  farmers  ef 
this  Stati*,  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  this 
highly  important  interest. 

Rt9olved — That  an  appropriation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  belonging  to  the  State,  be  asked  from 
the  Legislature,  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school,  or  schoolR,to  be  connected  with  a  farm, 
or  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  promoUni;  a  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  education  in  agriculture^ 
ansong  the  youUis  of  this  State. 

Among  other  speakers  and  discussions,  ih€ 
following  appears  to  have  attracted  much  a^ 
tention  i 

Mr.  WAaiHG,  of  New  York,  was  called  upon 
to  answer  some  questions,  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  Mapes'  Improved  Super-phosphate  of 
Lime,  as  a  fertilizer,  and  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion f^prang  up. 

Mr.  Waring  gsve  a  lucid  exp1snafi<m  of  the. 
causes  which  make  a  dressing  of  that  kind  ne- 
cessary, and  mentioned  instances  of  successful 
use  of  it.  Other  gentlemen  gave  an  account 
of  their  experience  in  its  use,  which  was  favor- 
able to  using  it,  except  in  very  dry  weather. 


The  Statc  Boabd  of  Agriculture  of  Maine, 
have  held  a  very  interestinfjr  session,  at  which 
the  right  ppirit  prevailed.  The  Board  cordially 
approved  the  Resolves  of  the  Farmer's  Con- 
vention, and  pledged  their  co-operation.  The 
following  order  suits  our  case : 

Ordered — That  the  Board  of  Aericultars  re- 
commend to  the  Legislsture,  through  their 
committee,  that  the  taws  of  this  State,  relating 
to  Agriculture  and  HoFticulture,  be  so  amendea 
that  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  shall  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  of  each  Aio'icultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  this  State,  as  many  dollars 
as  each  society  shall  respectively  receive  by 
tax  contributions,  or  otlierwise,  from  the  meia- 
ben  of  said  Societies,  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  $300  per  annum ;  and  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  three  such  Societies  in  a  county. 

This  was  adopted  in  a  modified  form,  ae 
that  if  there  be  three  societies  in  a  county,  they 
may  draw  $150 ;  if  two,  $200 ;  one  not  mors 
than  $300. 

They  recommended  fiie  L^^lature  to  pati 
an  iqppropriation  of  oae  towaahip  to  aa 
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demy  in  each  county  that  should  connect  an 
agricultural  department  to  their  system  of  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  WxaiNct  submitted  a  manuscript  of  an 
agricultural  text-book  for  the  tise  of  school  b, 
which  was  examined  and  reported  on  favora- 
bly to  the  Board. 


Olnjiiga  Oovnty  Hortieiiltiind. 

Auburn,  (K.  Y.,)  Feb.  9, 1854. 
Mt  Dear  Sim, 

The  annual  meeting  df  this  Society,  was 
held  on  the  ttth  inst.,  and  the  following-named 
persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  current 
year; 

Prendeni. — Otoaox  E.  Bakbeb,  Auburn.* 

Viee-Pretidents.  —  P.  B.  FreeoflT,  Auburn  ; 
John  Morse,  Aurelius ;  O.  W.  Wheeler,  Au- 
burn ;  John  R.  Page,  Sermett. 

Corruponding  &£relar|f.  —  Horace  T.  Cook, 
Auburn. 

Rtcordmg  Sterttarjf.-^ljewu  Paddock,  Au- 
burn. 

3FVea»ufw.— John  S.  Clay,  Auburn. 

Manageri. — William  OsDom,  H.  T.  Dickin- 
son, L.  Q.  Sherwood,  W.  D.  Osborn,  H.  S. 
Dunning,  A.  V.  Pulsifer,  James  L.  Jenkins, 
William  Cutting,  Owen  Burdick. 

CommUUt  on  Prvmuofw.— B.  F.  Hull,  P.  R. 
Freeoff,  Oeo.  E.  Barber,  O.  W.  Wheeler,  John 
Moses.    Yours,  truly, 

HoKAca  T.  Cook,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


WoroMtar  Oovnty  Eortieiiltiiral. 

From  HoTey's  Magasine  the  following  ac- 
counts have  been  transferred. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
ai  their  Hall,  in  this  citj^,  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 4,  when  a  reorganisation  for  the  current 
year  took  place  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers,  via: — 

PreiiderU. — Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Vice  Pretidente.— .William  T.  Merrtfield,  of 
Worcester ;  John  0.  Whitiof ,  of  North  bridge  ; 
George  T.  Rice,  of  Worcester. 

Seerfiary. — J.  Henry  Hill. 

Trta$urer. — Fred.  Wm.  Paine. 

Librarian. — Clarendon  Harris. 

iltiifttorf.— George  T.  Rice,  Wm.  M.  Bickford, 
and  a  long  list  of  Tnistees. 

The  President  tendered  the  Society  the  muni- 
ficent donation  of  $3000. 


STew  Havan  County  Hortiimltiual. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
of  the  society  tor  the  current  year,  at  the  an- 
nual meetmg : 

Pfvtu2ffi<.— E.  A.  Bishop,  M.  D. 

Viee  iVen</efite.— Stephen  D.  Patdee,  Esq., 
and  C.  B.  Lines,  Esq. 

Direcfort.— Jamea  Harrison,  S.  I.  Baldwin, 
E.  E.  Clarke,  Nathaniel  A.  Bacon,  C.  White, 
C.  Beers.  J.  H.  Totten,  Jona.  Stoddard,  O.  F. 
Winchester. 

Recording  Sfcrdary. — George  Gabriel. 

Correiponding  &crrtary.-»N.  B.  Ives,  M.  D. 

TVcoittrer.— 0.  B.  Wliittlesey. 


Hew  York  HbrtiosltwaL 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held 
on  the  1st  of  December,  the  following  officers 
were  elected : 

Pretident. — Shepherd  Knapp. 

Viee  Prtsidenti.—Wilton  G.  Hunt.  Wm.  W. 
Livermore,  John  Groshon,  R.  L.  Pell,  Abm.  A. 
Legtrett. 

Treaeurer. — Jacob  C  Parsons. 

Recording  Secretary. — Peter  B.  Mead. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Geo.  Wiu.  Curtis. 

lAbrarian. — James  Cheetham. 

Finance  CSommittce.— John  Groshon,  W.  W. 
Livermore,  H.  M.  SchieflTclin. 

Library  Omimittw.—And V  Reid.  P.  B.  Mead. 

Premium  CommiUee. — Peter  B.  Mead,  Alexan- 
der Gordon. 

Committee  on  Pruit$. — Charles  More,  Thomas 
Hogg.  Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Carpenter. 

vSnmittee  on  Plantt  and  FUneen, — J.  E. 
Rauch.  J.  B.  Lenoir,  Robert  Reid. 

Commttee  on  Veytablar^K.  Bridgeman,  John 
Suttle,  Charles  Ejiight. 

Committee  on  Distribution  of  Seeds,  J^. — Isaac 
Buchanan,  Charles  Place,  Jacob  C.  PkrsonSi 

On  motion  of  P.  B.  Mead,  the  society  voted 
to  hold  conversational  meetint^  durinff  the 
winter,  for  the  discussion  of  various  suDJeota 
of  interest  to  the  members.  The  first  waa  to 
be  held  on  Monday,  December  5. 


CaHfarnia  Agriovltinali 

A  meeting-of  those  interested  in  affricnltare, 
agreeably  to  a  published  call  signed  by  several 
gentlemen,  convened  in  San  Francisco  on  Mon- 
day, December  5, 1853,  J.  E.  Rose,  in  the  chair, 
an^  W.  N.  Thompson,  Secretary.  A  com- 
mittee of  four  waa  appointed  to  draft  a  const!* 
tution,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thompson 
on  the  fallowing  day  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the 
euMting  year : — 

PrMu/enl.— F.  W.  Macondray. 

Viee  Presidents.'—ODe  from  each  county. 

Recording  Secretary."^,  V.  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Dreasurer. — Judge  David  Cliambers. 

Corresponding  Sfcretary. — J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

EMCutine  Committee. — E.  L.  Beard.  Alameda 
Co. ;  J.  K.  Rose,  San  Francisco  Co. ;  D.  W.  C. 
Thompson,  Sonoma  Co. ;  H  C.  Malone,  Santa 
Clara  Co. ;  Wm.  N.  Thomson,  San  Francisco  Oo. 


Vew  Haven  Oonnty  Hortisvltaial  Soeistj. 

The  twenty-third  annual  Report  of  this  ven- 
erable association,  has  been  kindly  sent  to  the 
Editor,  by  a  prominent  member.  It  can  only 
be  acknowledged  at  this  tim^.  and  most  cor* 
sorily  noticed,  although  its  interest,  and  the 
accompanying  address  by  the  Rev.  W.  CUft, 
a  devoted  friend  to  the  art.  entitle  it  to  mora 
thorough  attention.  The  report  contains  an 
account  of  the  weekly  Saturday  exhtbitioasj 
with  notices  of  the  annual  exhibitions  ana 
awards  of  premiums ;  both  of  which  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  society.  The  twenty-third 
annual  exhibition  and  its  accompaniments  an 
satisfactory  proofs  that  the  true  spirit  of  Horti- 
cultural emulation,  is  in  full  activity  in  tha. 
city  of  Elms,  which  is  famous  fur  its  nlmio 
academic  shades,  and  deserves  to  bs  styM 
the  *'  Qaiden  citr  of  N«ir  England." 
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Ibe  Chrap»— Tlie  YinijanL 

VO.  IT.— OULTUBS— GSAFTnrO  AKD   LATIUNG. 

Working  the  Chraund  in  advised  by  some  to 
be  done  daring  April,  and  this  period  is  gene- 
rally selected  by  the  Germans;  others  object 
to  disturbing  the  soil  too  soon,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  tendency  to  start  the  buds  too 
early,  and  thus  render  them  more  liable  to 
wSer  from  the  influence  of  late  frosts.  They 
say  also  that  the  ground  should  not  be  stirred 
before  it  has  become  somewhat  dried,  warmed 
and  friable;  by  this  delay,  too,  one  crop  of 
weeds  is  destroyed  in  the  operation,  and  the 
next  is  thrown  back  later  in  the  season,  so 
that  the  sammer  culture  is  rendered  easier. 
This  work  is  still  chiefly  performed  with  iiie 
heayy  two^ronged  hoe,  of  German  origin, 
for  which  Yankee  enterprise  has  not  yet 
suggested  an  acceptable  substitute;  though 
some  of  the  Americans  fancy  that  a  horse 
and  plow  or  cultivator  is  quite  as  easy  work, 
if  not  also  equally  efficient,  or  better;  and 
they  may  be  safely  introduced  where  the 
vines  have  been  widely  planted,  say  three  by 
six  feet  apart  «At  the  same  time  that  the 
ground  is  worked  over  by  the  Germans  with 
their  antique  instrument,  (the  bidena  ren- 
dered classical  by  Virgil,)  these  vine-dressers 
oontinne  to  cut  off  the  small  roots,  which  are 
thrown  out  pertinaciously  by  the  stock  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground — the  propriety  of 
this  practice  is  seriously  questioned  by  many 
cultivators;  it  is,  however,  urged  by  many 
good  vine-dressers,  who  claim  the  teachings 
of  experience,  and  say  that  no  philosophical 
argument  is  needed,  and  so  none  is  given. 

Supposing  that  the  ground  has  all  been 
dug  over,  little  hoeing  is  needed  in  May, 
unless  a  crop  of  weeds  appears,  in  which 
ease  they  must  be  destroyed.  But  some  of 
our  American  vine-dressers,  less  thrifty  than 
most  of  their  German  neighbors,  have  neg- 
lected dressing  their  ground  in  April.  Care- 
lessness and  neglect  are  bad  elements  in 
farmers  and  vine-growers,  but  good  may 
come  of  this  neglect ;  we  may  discover  some 
new  and  better  rules  of  practice  by  their 
sarelessness.  Some  of  them,  too,  may  have 
a  reason  for  their  tardiness.  One  says  that 
he  finds  his  vines,  if  not  dug  until  May,  do 
not  start  their  buds  quite  so  soon  as  those 
which  have  been  worked  at  an  earlier  period; 
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he  thus  escapes  the  danger  of  late  frosts. 
Another  says,  that,  being  a  farmer,  he  has 
other  crops  to  see  afler  at  that  very  season, 
and  he  prefers  waiting  until  they  are  all 
planted,  as  by  this  time  he  has  a  fine  tall 
crop  of  green  weeds  to  plow  in,  to  feed  his 
grapes;  and  as  he  has  planted  on  a  very 
gentle  slope,  and  had  forethought  to  set  his 
vines  three  by  six  feet  apart,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  old  Dobbin  and  a  sharp  plow  to 
pass  along  the  rows,  throwing  out  the  furrows 
from  the  grapes,  that  cover  up  a  fine  bed  of 
green  manure,  which  will  be  nicely  prepared 
for  plowing  back  to  the  rows  when  the 
next  tilling  is  required ;  his  keen-edged  hoes 
follow,  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
weeds. 

The  first  week  of  May  is  recommended  as 
a  good  time  to  work  the  ground ;  the  objects 
to  be  attained  are  loosening  the  soil  for  the 
admission  of  heat  and  air  to  the  roots,  and 
also  the  destruction  of  weeds.  The  objection 
to  working  the  soil  earlier,  is  the  danger  that 
might  be  incurred  of  inducing  the  vines  to 
break  their  buds  too  soon.  A  cold,  wet  soil, 
needing  heat,  requires  more  working  tibian 
one  which  is  lighter.  On  hills  and  dry 
places,  where  the  rocks  approach  the  sur- 
face, less  working  will  suffice.  On  heavy 
soils  the  process  needs  to  be  repeated,  if  the 
rains  have  again  settled  the  surface.  The 
nurseries  and  young  vineyards  should  be 
stirred  frequently,  say  every  month,  and  kept 
clean.  ^ 

During  the  season,  tillage  is  to  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  necessary  to  kill  the  weeds. 
The  cultivator  may  be  passed  through  the 
rows ;  or,  in  hand-dressed  vineyards,  a  light 
hoeing  may  be  done,  simply  to  kill  the 
weeds — always  using  a  sharp  tool.  If  the 
plow  have  been  used  in  May,  throwing  tiie 
soil  away  from  the  plants,  followed  by  the 
potato  rake  or  the  two-pronged  instrument, 
it  may  have  become  qecessary,  before  June, 
to  use  the  harrow  or  cultivator  to  check  a 
rising  crop  of  weeds ;  and  if  this  has  been 
done,  and  the  moisture  of  the  season  forces  up 
a  new  crop,  the  operation  must  be  repeated, 
always  recollecting  that  a  shallow  culture  is 
considered  best  in  the  summer  treatment  of 
vineyards.  If  necessary  to  use  the  plow 
again  to  keep  down  iiie  intruders,  you  should 
throw  a  light  furrow  toward  the  plants  at 
this  dressing. 
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It  h88  already  been  indicated,  that  onlture 
should  be  continued  during  .the  summer, 
rather  with  a  view  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
ground  clear  ftom  weeds  and  grass,  than  as 
a  means  of  stirring  the  soil  deeply.  Shallow 
hoeing  from  time  to  time  is  therefore  recom- 
mended ;  which  will  sufficiently  admit  the  air 
and  warmth  to  the^roots,  and  also  aid  materi- 
ally in  the  decomposition  of  manures  and 
other  elements  of  the  soil,  and  better  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  the  hungry  rootlets  of  the 
vine.  When  horse  power  is  used,  the  culti- 
vator may  be  passed  through  the  rows ;  or, 
with  a  light  plow,  furrows  may  be  thrown 
toward  the  plants.  All  such  labor  should, 
however,  be  avoided  in  wet  weather,  espe- 
cially if  the  soil  be  sflff  and  heavy.  During 
August,  ihe  ground  work  must  be  confined  to 
shallow  dressing,  with  sharp  hoes,  merely  to 
destroy  intruding  weeds.  Be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  at  this  season,  when  the 
fruit  is  maturing  and  needs  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  sap. 

Having  thus  kept  the  ground  gently  stirred 
during  the  summer  months,  it  is  probable, 
that  with  the  dry  weather  which  so  often 
prevails  in  August,  there  will  be  little  grass 
or  weeds  to  contend  against  If  they  make 
their  appearance,  however,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  keep  them  under  by  shallow  hoeing,  or  by 
using  the  cultivator  with  a  short  singletree, 
to  avoid  injuring  the  vines— recollect  that 
all  summer  cultivation  should  be  shallow, 
having  for  its  object  principally  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds.  And  how  desirable  soever  it 
may  be  to  keep  the  ground  neat  and  clean, 
which  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  of 
good  taste,  not  to  mention  the  advantage  to 
the  vines,  to  allow  them  to  be  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  still  some  good  fanners, 
when  they  give  the  vines  their  last  cultiva- 
tion, have  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  turnips 
upon  the  freshly  stirred  ground  among  them. 
TMb  is  recommended -as  ftimishing  a  partial 
crop  of  edible  roots  thet  grow  while  the  vine 
is  dormant^  and  also  provide  a  covering  for 
the  soil  during  the  winter,  and  a  green 
manure  to  be  dug  in  fi>r  its  melioration. 

Cfrafting,  is  one  of  the  modes  of  propaga- 
tion well  adapted  to  the  vine,  and  a  useful 
method  of  testing  new  varieties.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  during  April ;  it  is 
considered  best  not  to  commence  too  early; 
some  recommend  waiting  until  the  buds  of 


the  stock  have  begun  to  push  out ;  the  grafts 
having  been  kept  in  a  cool  place  will  not  be 
so  forward.  This  is  done  in  the  vine  as  in 
other  plants,  and  is  a  very  simple  process. 
Different  plans  are  pursued,  but  the  general 
principles  must  be  adhered  to,  and  the  idea 
which  has  been  promulgated,  that  any  kind 
of  grafting  will  do  for  a  grape-vine,  (even 
boring  a  gimlet-hole  in  the  stump  of  the 
stock,)  will  lead  to  disappointment.  The 
union  is  very  easily  accomplished  by  the 
large  cells  of  the  callus  growth,  and  the  work 
is  apt  to  be  successful,  if  care  is  taken  to 
adapt  the. inner  barks  of  tiie  stock  and  of  the 
scion  to  each  other.  If  not  performed  at  or 
near  the  ground,  so  that  the  stump  and  point 
of  union  may  be  protected  by  a  littie  mound 
of  earth,  carefhl  wrapping,  and  protection 
from  sun  and  wind,  will  contribute  to  success. 
Some  use  the  root  for  this  purpose,  either 
loose,  or  in  place,  but  under  ground,  so  that 
a  single  eye  of  the  scion  shall  project. 

Grafting  is  applied  to  diange  bad  sorts 
into  good  varieties,  such  as  tiie  wild  vines  on 
a  new  farm,  which  may  thus  be  rendered 
productive  at  once.  It  also  serves  to  multiply 
new  sorto,  or  to  exhibit  tiiS  character  of  a 
new  kind  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  for 
many  grafts  will  yield  fruit  the  first  season. 
Persons  who  have  one  large  vine  of  indifferent 
character,  may  produce  several  new  plants  of 
a  better  sort  in  a  single  season,  by  grafting 
on  the  branches,  and  at  the  same  time,  or 
during  the  summer,  layering  them.  Some 
prefer  always  grafting  into  the  roots,  and 
old  vines  aare  often  dug  up  and  replanted  in 
other  sites  on  purpose  for  grafting — as  al- 
ready mentioned,  pieces  of  root  may  be  used, 
in  the  same  way  that  other  fruits  are  propa- 
gated by  root-grafting — here  the  growtii  wiH 
not  be  so  strong  as  when  the  stock  is  large 
and  undisturbed.  The  growth  of  some 
varieties,  when  ins^ted  into  a  vigorous  root, 
is  really  astonishing.  I  have  seen  the  Herbe- 
mont,  set  into  a  wild  vine  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, form  a  combined  growth  of  one  hundred 
feet  the  first  summer :  this  included  the  side 
branches  and  laterals,  which  nearly  covered 
a  young  hickory  tree  of  twenty  feet  in  higfat, 
and  furnished  a  number  of  layers  the  first  year. 

GhifcftiDg  is  not  recommended,  nor  is  it 
practiced  as  a  general  means  of  propagation 
-—since  the  vine  roots  so  easily  that  cuttings 
are  mostiy  ttsed— eome  varieties,  to  be  surc^ 
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are  rery  difficult,  and  may  succeed  better  by 
grafting.  This  plan  is  chiefly  used  with  new 
sorts  that  are  thus  often  brought  into  bearing 
the  first  season ;  it  is  also  a  capital  method 
of  transformation,  and  was  thus  applied  at  a 
very  early  day,  as  allusion  is  made  to  it  in 
the  Scriptures.  A  single  eye  or  joint,  with 
a  little  wood,  is  all  that  is  required  tot  a 
scion. 

Layering,  is  a  process  that  may  be  pursued 
with  the  grape  as  a  means  of  propagation, 
designed  to  accomplish  two  different  objects, 
and  it  is  Taried  accordingly.  It  is  called  by 
the  French  provinoffe^  and  if  applied,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  vineyard,  to  fill  up 
a  Tacancy  that  may  haye  occurred  among  the 
lines,  it  is  effected  by  selecting  a  good  shoot 
from  the  nearest  vine.  This  should  have 
been  foreseen  at  the  time  of  trimming,  or  even 
during  the  previous  summer,  and  a  long  cane 
should  then  have  been  selected,  and  provided 
for  the  purpose,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  fruiting  of  the  vine.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  the  ^aee  to  be  filled  with  a  new  vine 
ahould  be  thoroughly  dug,  and  if  necessary, 
that  is,  if  there  be  an  old  decayed  stump,  it 
ahould  be  extirpated  and  new  soil  should  be 
provided.  The  selected  branch  is  carried 
along  under  ground,  being  buried  in  a  shal- 
low trench,  and  brought  up  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  where  the  new  vine  is  wanted.  In 
Europe,  this  method  is  pursued  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  as  a  means  of  renewal,  for  it 
may  be  well  imagined  that  a  cutting,  or  even 
a  well-rooted  vine,  would  stand  but  a  slender 
chance  of  life  if  introduced  into  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  thriving  plants  thftt  had  full 
oooupation  of  the  soil. 

The  other  olject  of  layering  is  simply  that 
of  reproductton  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
number  of  plants,  for  sale  or  planting.  It  is 
ptracticed  more  especially  with  those  sorts 
that  have  proved  difficult  to  propagate  by 
cuttings  —  such  as  the  Herbemont,  and 
Schuylkill — and  also  in  certain  stiff  soils 
where  even  the  Catawba  has  proved  refrac- 
tory in  attempts  to  propagate  it  by  cuttings. 
Here  the  process  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  that  has  been  described,  by  burying 
a  shoot  with  its  smaller  end  protruding  from 
the  ground  to  form  the  new  vine,  or  still  more 
economically  in  the  following  method: — 
After  the  ground  has  been  dug,  a  shallow 
trenchis  opened,  about  three  inches  in  depth, 


and  long  enough  to  recdve  the  vine  to  be 
layered ;  the  latter  is  then  Hud  in  the  furrow 
and  pegged  down  to  keep  it  steady;  each  eye 
or  bud  will  then  start  as  the  Reason  advances, 
and  with  care,  each  may  make  a  good  plant, 
for  as  they  grow,  the  earth  is  drawn  toward 
them  and  gradually  they  are  earthed  up,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  roots  will  be  thrown  out 
from  every  Joint,  and  by  the  autumn  each 
lateral  shoot  will  have  become  a  good  plant 
well  rooted,  and  will  be  a  saleable  vine.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  vines  may  be  thus 
produced  by  a  healthy  old  plant  of  the  vigor- 
ous or  strong  growing  varieties.  In  the  latter 
plan,  the  layers  should  be  removed  and  siBpar 
rated  from  the  parent  stock  before  the  next 
spring,  as  they  will  thrive  best  in  a  nursery 
or  vineyard*  /.  a.  w. 


m^"— 


The  Orohard. 


MO.  n.— WHxaa  ahb  bow. 


In  a  previous  number,  the  general  subject 
was  introduced  in  its  aspect  of  utility  or 
practical  application,  in  which  the  important 
question,  why,  was  answered  to  the  best  of 
my  Brbility,  and  the  reader  may  have  observed 
that  there  is  some  value  attached  to  that  pecu- 
liar mode  of  examining  the  subject,  which, 
perhaps,  was  new  to  him ;  at  any  rate,  there 
was  a  collocation  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
in  relation  to  the  planting  of  an  orchard,  that 
has  not  before  been  presented  to  the  public 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and,  therefore,  I  would 
beg  for  it  the  indulgence  of  the  critical,  be* 
cause  the  novelly  of  the  aspect,  and  perhaps^ 
a  want  of  more  extended  experience,  may 
have  induced  the  vnriter  to  compress  too  much 
the  reflections  that  were  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he  may 
have  omitted,  iliadvertently,  the  exposition  of 
some  other  possible  why  that  did  not  rise  up 
to  his  mind  at  the  time  and  demand  a  perti- 
nent reply. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  tehere 
and  the  how  of  planting  an  orchard — two 
very  important  questions  also,  and  upon  the 
answers  to  which,  much  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  plantation  will  inevitably  de- 
pend. First,  tiien,  for  the  location:  let  us 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  best 
situation  for  the  apple  orchard.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  every  fiirmer,  and  indeed  every 
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Tund  TMident,  will  desire  to  possesB  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  for 
his  own  use.  Many  snch  hare  little  choioe  in 
the  sitnalion  of  their  land,  and  as  their  chief 
object  is  for  the  snpply  of  the  family,  the 
conyenience  of  access  to  the  fruit  will  con- 
stitute a  most  important  element  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  All  such  persons  will 
desire  to  hare  the  planting  done  very  near 
the  dwelling-house,  but  even  here,  the  most 
elevated  site  should  be  preferred;  as  here, 
indeed,  it  will  aid  in  protecting  the  buildings 
from  rude  blasts,  and  the  foliage  will  also 
form  a  oomforteble  looking  background  to 
the  rural  landscape,  which  should  always  b9 
so  contrived  as  to  be  the  most  attractive 
possible,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fanner's 
home.  Ah  I  of  how  great  importance  is  that 
idea  of  home  I  how  much  do  we  not  owe  to  it, 
in  the  education  of  our  children,  as  weU  as  for 
our  own  comfort  and  happiness  I  but,  alas, 
must  we  not  confess  it?  how  many  thousands 
of  our  rural  population  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  external  adommento,  as  aids  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  making  homes  attrac- 
tive as  they  should  be :  how  many  of  our 
form-houses  are  mere  shelters  from  the  storm, 
substantial  though  they  be,  while  they  should 
be  beaoon-li^te,  attractive  in  all  their  parts, 
external  as  w^  as  internal,  so  as  to  shelter 
not  only  our  bodies  from  the  storms  of  the 
elemente,  but,  also,  to  protect  and  draw  to- 
ward themselves  the  thoughto  and  highest 
affections  of  the  mind,  and  thus  shelter  our 
offspring  fr^m  the  dangers  of  moral  conta- 
gion, to  which  they  might  be  allured,  and 
from  which  they  will  be  greatiy  shielded  by 
the  neutralizing  mfluences  of  an  instinctive 
love  of  a  lovely  and  loveable  home — about 
which  all  the  beautiful  surroundings,  even  to 
the  leafy  background  of  the  orchard,  are  found 
in  the  rural  landscape. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  select  an  elevated 
situation  for  the  orchard — there  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  a  few  of  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered— and  though  no  one  should  be  dis- 
oouraged  or  deterred  from  planting,  even 
though  he  be  located  in  the  level  bottom-lands 
of  our  rivers,  those  who  would  establish  large 
orchards,  with  a  view  to  profit  from  the  sales 
of  fruit,  should  by  all  means  be  advised  to 
select  their  sites  in  elevated  and  hilly  regions, 
on  account  of  greater  immunity  from  frosto, 
the  finer  fruite  that  are  produced  with  the 


better  circulation  of  the  air,  and  a  soil  gen- 
orally  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fruit- 
growing. 

First,  as  to  climate,  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  valleys  are  colder  than 
hills:  this  position  has  gained  acceptance 
since  the  admirable  papers  upon  the  subject^ 
written  by  Lawrence  Toung,  of  Kentucky, 
have  been  generally  perused.  That  close 
and  philosophic  observer,  although  he  antici- 
pated the  result,  and  was  prepared  to  an- 
nounce the  proposition,  did  not  rest  satisfied 
until  he  had  subjected  the  foots  to  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny,  by  placing  thermometen 
among  his  treee  at  different  points,  in  regard 
to  the  level  of  the  surfiice.  He  found  a  ma- 
terial depression  of  temperature  in  the  low 
grounds,  even  where  the  change  in  elevation 
was  comparatively  trifling — this  was  meet 
remarkable  upon  still  nighto,  when  the  cooling 
process  was  less  affected  by  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere ;  indeed,  there  is  a  very  general 
popular  belief,  founded  on  observation,  no 
doubt^  that  there  is  the  least  injury  done  by 
frost  in  windy  weather.  The  reason  of  this 
b  dependent  upon  two  circumstances.  It  is 
known  that  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  and  the 
air  near  ite  surface,  is  not  caused  by  the  sim- 
ple absence  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  also  by  the 
process  called  radiation,  by  means  of  which 
objecto  are  always  giving  off  their  heat ;  this 
is  apparently  in  excess  at  night,  because  the 
in-coming  supply  from  the  sun  is  then  with- 
held. Radiation  proceeds  most  rapidly  from 
the  darker  soils,  just  such  as  abound  in  the 
low  places ;  here,  then,  is  one  cause  of  the 
greater  cold.  Another  and  more  forcible  oike, 
however,  under  the  circumstances  assumed, 
of  a  calm  atmosphere,  is  the  greater  density 
or  weight  of  cold  air,  which  causes  it  to  de- 
scend from  the  elevations  and  accumulate  in 
the  lower  grounds. 

These  principles  being  found  true  of  the 
slight  inequalities  of  the  surface,  are  equally 
proved  by  observations  made  upon  a  larger 
scale,  such  as  the  comparison  between  a 
valley  and  the  neighboring  ridge,  where 
very  marked  differences  are  found  to  exist. 
These  are  not  indicated  by  the  delicate  in- 
struments alone,  but  are  often  most  apparent 
in  the  devastations  among  the  crops,  in  field 
and  garden,  produced  by  the  ritie  and  hoar- 
frost that  will  abound  in  the  valley,  when 
it  is  not  observed  upon  the  hill.     Several 
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instances  of  tliis  kind  were  noted  in  some 
papers  upon  the  Effects  of  Frosty  that  were 
printed  in  this  work  daring  the  snnuner 
of  1852,  when  the  terrible  results  of  the 
May  frosts  were  rery  generally  felt  in  this 
region. 

Another  advantage  of  elevated  positions  for 
the  orchard,  consists  in  the  character  of  the 
soils  that  are  generally  found  in  such  situa- 
tions ^th^  are  less  rankly  fertile  and  less 
productive  of  excessive' wood-growths  than 
the  deep  allnvials  that  prevail  in  the  bottoms. 
This  appears  to  be  a  condition  most  favorable 
to  the  highest  development  of  the  apple  in 
its  greatest  beauty  and  perfection.  Upon 
hills  there  is  generally  a  more  probable  im- 
munity from  the  lichens,  that  so  often  dis- 
figure the  fruits  produced  in  the  damper 
atmosphere  of  lower  levels,  which  is  also  less 
stirred  by  the  winds.  The  very  texture  of 
the  fruit,  and,  consequently,  its  improved 
keeping  qualities,  is  undoubtedly  superior 
upon  the  thinner  soils  of  th9  hill-lands,  than 
^sewhere.  These  are  mere  matters  of  obsei^ 
ration,  now  cumulating  and  not  to  be  gain- 
sayed,  but  rather  spread  out  before  the  public 
for  the  sake  of  guarding  them  against  mis- 
takes in  selecting  the  sites  of  large  commercial 
orchards,  than  with  any  desire  to  prejudice 
the  thousands  in  the  country  which  are 
planted  in  the  other  class  of  sites'  and  soils, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  must  have 
been  planted  there,  or  not  planted  at  all. 
There  are  soils  and  situations,  however, 
which  ftfe  so  bare,  broken  and  rocky,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  cultivation ;  if  such  are  planted 
as  orchards,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
so  hettry,  or  so  fine  crops  of  firuit  as  where 
judicious  culture  ^ai  be  fumbhed. 

Having  settled  this  question  of  situation, 
that  of  soil  ensues  as  a  matter  of  consider^ 
able  importance;  for  no<me  can  doubt  that 
the  permanency  and  success  of  the  orchard 
will  depend  very  much  upon  whether  the 
trees  find  sufficient  and  proper  aliment  from 
which  to  elaborate  their  desired  products. 
In  this  particular,  however,  we  are  relieved 
&om  any  great  anxiety  by  observing  that  the 
apple-tree  thrives  in  almost  every  soil  that 
contains  the  usual  mixture  of  materials  that 
is  common  to  all  reasonably  fertile  land: 
certain  definite  elements  are,  however,  neces- 
sary; among  these  are  potash  and  phosphate 
of  Ume,  which  enter  largely  into  the  constitu- 


tion of  the  plant  and  its  products,  and  should 
exist  in  the  soil,  or  they  must  be  applied 
artificially. 

Too  littie  attention  is  paid  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land ;  it  is  believed,  and  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  that  a  thorough  tillage 
before  planting  is  very  conducive  to  success.^ 
If  the  orchard  be  set  in  a  piece  of  newly- 
cleared  ground,  the  stumps  and  roots  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  tiiorough  plowing ; 
the  trees  will,  however,  often  grow  and  thrive 
remarkably  well  under  such  treatment  as 
they  can  obtain  in  a  new  clearing,  where 
we  find  at  least  an  immunity  from  hard  fur- 
row bottoms.  Even  here,  a  complete  break- 
ing up  of  the  soil  should  be  practiced  before 
planting.  If  the  ground  be  clear  of  stumps, 
by  previous  tillage,  or  if  it  be  open  prairie, 
too  much  pains  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  deep 
plowing  and  subsoiling  as  a  preparation. 
This  is  the  more  important,  in  as  much  as 
the  trees  will  constitute  a  permanent  crop 
that  will  prevent  such  thorough  tillage  in 
the  after  culture.  For  three  or  four  years 
after  planting,  the  ground  should  be  kept  in 
tillage,  either  with  or  without  rootrcrops, 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  cereals,  for  tiie 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  consequent 
abstraction  of  elements  that  will  be  needed 
by  the  future  crops  of  apples,  and  also,  that 
the  constant  culture  of  the  soil  by  tillage 
may  not  be  interrupted. 

After  the  second  or  third  year  of  tillage 
crops  among  the  young  trees,  which  will 
have  encouraged  them  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth,  some  orchardists  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  BOW  a  green  crop,  such  as  buck- 
wheat, oats,  or  peas,  to  be  pastured  off  by 
hogs,  before  they  ripen.  It  is  believed  tiiat 
the  green  manure,  thus  left  with  the  animal 
droppings,  will  be  very  advantageous,  and 
may  be  plowed  in  with  good  effect  The 
swine  will  not  be  apt  to  ii^ure  the  trees  ma- 
terially, unless  they  are  kept  on  too  long,  so 
as  to  pasture  the  green  crop  very  closely. 
In  all  the  tillage,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  wounding  the  bark  by 
carelessly  striking  the  stems  with  the  single- 
trees, when  the  plowing  is  done  with  horses ; 
an  additional  hand  will  be  needed  in  plow- 
ing next  tiie  trees,  to  save  them.  When  the 
trees  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  begin 
to  bear  handsomely,  the  tillage  may  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  ground  may  be  sown  to 
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oloyer,  to  be  pastured  with  swine  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  again  broken  up  and  tilled. 

Many  orchards  have  been  planted  in  grass 
lands,  however,  without  any  especial  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  as  above  recommended. 
When  this  is  necessbry,  there  should  be  a 
substitute  for  the  thorough  and  continuous 
tillage;  this  consists  of  spade-husbandry. 
The  ground  about  the  trees  must  be  turned 
over  with  the  spade,  in  a  sort  of  rough  dig- 
^ng,  twice  or  three  times  a  year ;  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  in  the  latter  part  of  spring, 
and  again  during  the  summer,  so  as  to  make 
the  earth  loose  and  mellow,  and  to  keep 


more  thrifty  and  grow  to  a  larger  sise  than 
others.  As  a  general  rule,  the  richer  the  soil, 
the  greater  the  space  that  will  be  required. 
From  this  suggestion  a  valuable  inference 
may  be  drawn: — that  trees,  partitntlarly  fys 
large  orchards,  should  be  studied  in  regard 
to  their  style  of  growth,  and  assorted  ao« 
cordingly,  before  planting.  Thus,  ^hm  ar^ 
some  kinds  that  will  do  better  it^t  «k 
twenty-five  feet  apart,  tiian  others  planted 
at  forty-five  feet  distance.  As  a  general 
proposition,  trees  should  not  be  too  much 
crowded,  and  when  the  price  of  land  is  of 
small  moment,  compared  to  the  success  of 


down  the  weeds.  This  digging  should  be  '  the  orchard,  forty  feet  may  be  assumed  as  a 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  gradually  |  good  average  distance  i  two  rods  is  a  very 
increased,  as  the  roots  extend ;  it  should  be 


shallow  next  the  tree*    Jn  some  situations 
this  kind  of  treatment  will  be  necessary, 


common  allotment 

I  append  a  list  of  some  ^f  the  coarsesi 
growing  and  some  of  the  most  compact  and 


and  must  be  adopted  as  the  best  that  can  be  least  diffusively  branched  varieties : 
employed ;  but  thorough  and  continuous  til-  For  wide  planting. — ^Rhode  Island  Green- 
lage  with  the  plow  and  cultivator  is  recom-  ing,  Pennock,  Summer  Queen,  Newtown  S[nt* 
mended  for  several  years;  indeed,  some  zenberg,Vander4bre  Pippin, RoxburyRusseti 
persons  insist  upon  constant  culture  of  or- !  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  FaUenwalder. 
chards,  as  conducive  to  their  best  success ; '  jFbr  doae  pUmting.  —  American  Qoldeil 
one  or  two  plowings  during  the  season,  with  Russet,  Juneating,  Lady,  Bawle^s  Janet, 
a  naked  faJlow,  or  green  crops  turned  in.  It  is  often  advised  to  plant  the  apple-trees 
In  Illinois,  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  wide,  and  alternate  with  peaches.  This 
the^  admission  of  grass  in  the  orchard,  as  it  enables  you  to  be  in  ihe  way  of  receiving  a 
is  observed  that  the  fruit  is  inferior  in  its  crop  of  one  fruit  while  the  trees  of  the  otJ^er 
appearance,  and  frequently  blotched  with  '  are  growing,  and  thus  to  be  remunerated  fof 


black,  hardened  portions  of  skin,  an  appear- 
ance which  is  there  termed  *' grass-fed.'' 
The  trees  will  often  continue  their  growth 
longer  when  cultivated,  and  consequently 
they  will  not  bear  so  soon ;  but  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  more  largely  when  they 
reach  the  productive  period,  even  though  it 
be  a  few  years  later. 


the  labor,  of  culture  at  an  earlier  period.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  valid  objection  to  this 
plan  of  mixed  plantings  as  the  peaches  will 
generally  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  apple- 
trees  have  so  extended  their  brandies  as  to 
need  the  space  they  bad  occupied. 

Laying  oui   the   ground  will  afibid  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  some  taste 


The  question,  Bow  is  the  orchard  to  be  and  fancy,  and  will  require  accuracy.    The 

planted  7  remains  to  be  answered,  and  this  usual  form  is  that  of  a  square,  or  in  rows 

is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.    But 

the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  the  trees,  many  advise  wide  {^anting  in  this  manner, 

and  in  removing  them  from  the  nursery  and  the  addition  of  a~  central  tree  between 

rows,  as  well  as  constant  attention  to  them  each  rectangle ;  this  is  called  the  quincunx 


during  afler  years,  will  be  rendered,  in  a  de- 
gree, nugatory,  if  the  young  strangers  re- 
ceive an  injudicious  introduction  to  their  new 
homes.  Labor  properly  applied  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceeding  will  be  amply  remunerated. 
xThe  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  be 
placed,  will  depend  upon  the  soil,  and  also,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  the  character  and  habit 
of  the  variety ;  since  some  kinds  are  much 


method.  The  only  recommendation  this 
style  possesses,  is  its  antiquity,  for  it  was 
introduced  by  Columella ;  but  this,  and  ihe 
greater  number  of  trees,  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  difficulty  of  culture.  The 
hexagon  style  has  also  been  suggested,  but  I 
could  never  discover  the  pecaliar  adrantages 
which  are  claimed  for  either  of  tibese  meth- 
ods.    The  rectangle  affords   the   greatest 
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oonTenienoe.  Vhaterer  plan  be  adopted,  the 
places  or  stations  for  the  trees  shoald  be 
marked  by  a  stake,  which  will  indicate  the 
.positions  where  the  holes  are  to  be  dag. 

The  stations  shoald  be  prepared  bj  open- 
ing large  holes,  if  the  groond  has  not  been 
thoroaghly  prepared  by  deep  plowing — if, 
however,  the  soil  be  mdlow,  the  excavation 
need  not  be  larger  than  the  roots  of  the 
yooHg  trees  require  for  their  aoeommoda- 
tion;  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
sqaare,'  and  aboat  one  spade  deep.  1£,  how- 
ever, the  land  be  in  grass  at  the  time  of 
planting,  the  holes  should  be  made  foar  or 
Ave  feet  in  diuneter,  and  shoaid  be  deeply 
excavated.  It  has*  been  very  jadidoasly 
urged  by  J.  T.  Worthington,  in  the  Ohio 
Fctrmer,  that  the  excavation  shoald  be  made 
in  the  hll  and  winter,  so  that  the  soil  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  winter  frosts. 

Phmting  the  trees  will  require  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  judgment  If  the  stations 
have  been  well  laid  out  out,  and  carefully 
excavated,  the  trees  may  readily  be  made  to 
range  with  that  perfect  regularity  which 
^ves  a  pleasant  character  of  artistic  pro- 
priety that  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
fer  many  years.  To  insure  this  result,  it 
wiU  be  best  to  set  range  stakes  in  either 
direction;  after  a  few  trees  are  planted, 
they  will  aid  in  the  eorrect  setting  of  the 
remainder. 

My  brother,  at  Springfield,  0.,  has  sug- 
gested and  practiced  a  very  simple  and  in- 
genious device  for  planting,  which  enables 
him  to  preserve  the  precise  situation  which 
the  tree  is  to  occupy  after  the  holes  are  dug. 
The  stations  having  been  accurately  marked 
by  ranging  and  carefully  setting  the  stakes, 
he  uses  an  equilateral  triangular  frame,  made 
of  wood.    One  intersection  or  angle  is  set 


n» 


against  the  stake,  the  frame  is  laid  upon  the 
ground  in  any  direction,  and  the  other  two 
angles  are  marked  by  driving  in  two  liitie 


pegs,  which  are  to  remain  until  the  tree  is  to 
be  planted,  when  the  base  of  the  triangle  is 
again  applied,  and  held  against  the  two 
stakes,  and  the  third  angle  will  indicate  the 
true  position  for  the  tree. 

We  shall  not  need  the  theories  of  the 
terraoulturist,  but  simple  observation,  to  in« 
dnce  us  to  plant  the  trees  at  the  same  depth 
they  previously  occupied  in  the  soil — ^the 
cottar  should  be  at  the  surface.  To  this  end|V 
the  hole  should  be  partially  filled  with  good 
mellow  soil,  a  littie  raised  in  the  middle,  and 
upon  this  bed  the  tree  is  to  be  placed,  in  its 
proper  position  in  regard  to  range  and  depth. 
Then  the  finest  mould  is  thrown  lightly 
upon  the  roots,  after  they  have  been  care- 
fully spread  out  GenUe  pressure  by  the 
foot  will  aid  in  setting  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  after  taking  particular  care  that  the 
fine  earth  has  been  well  worked  in  among 
the  fibers.  Some  planters  recommend  the 
application  of  a  bucketful  of  water  at  this 
stage,  particulariy  if  the  soil  be  dry ;  but 
others  consider  this  of  doubtful  propriety, 
particularly  when  the  land  is  stiff  and 
clayey.  Where  the  natural  soil  is  poor  or 
unkind,  and  not  well  prepared,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  good  compost  for  filling 
up  the  holes ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  application  of  any  strong  or 
fresh  manure.  Rotten  sods,  with  old  de- 
cayed chip  manure,  or  cow-yard  scrapings, 
well  incorporated  and  treated  with  lime  and 
ashes,  or  some  other  judiciously  prftpared 
compost,  wUl  be  available,  but  should  have 
been  prepared  beforehand.  In  filling  up 
around  the  tree,  less  care  will  be  requisite 
as  to  the  character  of  the  earth.  The  sur- 
face should  be  made  a  little  rounding,  to 
allow  of  settiing,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  vrater  in  a  wet  season;  this 
is  to  be  particularly  observed  in  fall  plant- 
ing. The  relative  propriety  of  planting  in 
the  spring  or  autumn  will  not  be  considered 
in  this  places  as  this  question  will  be  worthy 
of  more  extended  discussion.  It  is  my  pre- 
ference, in* most  situations,  and  under  most 
circumstances,  to  plant  in  the  fall,  but  all 
are  urged  to  plant,,  and  if  that  season  have 
passed,  do  not  fail  to  embrace  the  spring. 
In  concluding  this  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  let  me  repeat  a  few  directions  :— 
Carefully  examine  the  roots,  and  remove 
with  a  sharp  knife  all  those  portions  that 
have  been  unfortunately  torn  or  wounded  by 
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Oftreleosness  in  digging  at  the  niunery,  or  in 
transportaticm.  Set  the  roots  upon  a  bank 
of  mellow  earth,  spread  out  every  fiber  in  its 
natural  direction,  fill  in  with  the  most  mel- 
low soil  or  compost*  shaking  the  tree  rery 
gently,  and  working  in  the  dirt  thoroughly; 
fix  the  roots  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  foot, 
and  then  fill  up  the  hole  to  the  proper  lerel 
of  both  tree  and  surface.  Jn  dry  weather, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  leaTO  a  slight  oon- 
ctmtj  or  hollow  about  the  stem,  so  as  to 
retain  moisture  until  it  can  soak  into  the 
earth ;  but  in  newly-planted  trees  it  is  bet- 
ter  to  sprinkle  the  tops.  Mulching,  or  coy- 
ering  the  whole  surface  above  the  roots  with 
straw,  or  other  litter,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  moisture,  will  be  found  of 
inestimable  value,  particularly  in  a  season 
of  drought 

Many  collateral  topics,  immediately'  con- 
nected with  this  subject*  hAve  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind  while  writing  this 
article,  but  they  must  be  laid  aside  for  the 
present.  Such  are,  the  mode  of  growing 
trees  in  the  nursery,  and  consequently,  the 
mode  of  training  them  in  the  orchard— es- 
pecially with  regard  to  low  heads — ^the 
manner  of  digging  them  from  the  nursery 
rows,  packing,  transportation,  and  -many 
other  circumstances  will  be,  however,  de- 
serving of  more  elaborate  consideration  upon 
another  occasion.  j.  a.  w. 


Agrislltual  Belations  of  flw  flnmmtr  CUmatt 
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B7  LOEIN  BLODGBT. 

The  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  IS  intimately  connected  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  its  cumate.  Its  ^eatest  busi- 
ness interests  are  those  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, with  those  immediately  depenoent 
upon  them,  as  the  direct  exchange  of,  and 
commerce  in,  raw  products.  To  the  plant- 
ing States,  more  partienlarly,  a  knowledge 
of  the  permanent  climate  of  every  district 
is  most  important,  as  a  guide  to  its  general 
productive  capacity,  and  to  its  special  adapt- 
ation to  particular  products. 
^  The  characteristic  productions  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  North  America,  are 
also  very  sensitive  to  inequalities  and  ex- 
tremes of  climate.  Striking  instances  of 
these  extr(»nes  occur  in  almost  every  year 
during  some  part  of  ^e  growing  season, 
which,  on  account  of  die  extent  of  country, 
and  the  great  range  of  particular  prodoota,  I 
cause  mora  or  leas  loss  in  each  instanoe*       I 


The  most  immediate  and  obvious  interest 
in  meteorological  research  is  in  reference  to 
these  extreme  changes,  and  in  their  relation 
to  the  general  or  mean  conditions  of  climate. 

The  territory  embraced  by  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Great  Plauis,  is  an  im- 
mense area  of  the  highest  productive  o*< 
pacity.  It  is  too  great  for  uniformity  of 
condition  in  the  summer  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, or  amount  of  rain,  though  these 
changes  are  always  symmetrical  over  con- 
siderable areas.  The  fluctuations  in  pro- 
ductions may  therefore  compensate  each 
other  in  any  one  instance,  or  in  the  whole 
period  affecting  the  summer  growths.  With 
most  branches  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
this  is  usually  the  case,  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  loss  in  some  districts,  the 
sum  of  entire  production,  in  consequence  of 
the  full  occupation  of  a  territory  ombracing 
such  diversity  of  climatic  character,  has 
come  to  differ  little  in  successive  years. 

The  staples  more  peculiarly  commercial 
are  more  limited  in  their  range,  yet  there  is 
but  one,  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana,  found 
within  such  narrow  limits  as  to  be  uniformly 
influenced  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  season 
of  its  growtii.  Every  other  considerable 
product  nas  so  wide  a  range  that  opposite 
extremes  of  temperature  or  amount  or  rain 
mav  at  the  same  time  influence  the  more 
widely  separated  districts  adapted  to  it. 
We  require  a  knowledge  of  the  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  of  the  whole  country,  there- 
fore, to  judge  correctly  of  the  entire  effect. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  trutii  of  this 
remark  is  afforded  by  the  summer  of  1853. 
The  cotton  crop  has  been  fiivored  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  is  there  unusually  abun- 
dant ;  on  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  States 
near  it  eastward,  the  unusually  wet  charac- 
ter of  the  season  has  seriously  injured  it» 
and  at  the  extreme  east,  drought  in  the  first 
instance,  and  rains  subsequently,  have  still 
more  injuriously  affldcted  it.  The  high  tem- 
perature and  profuse  rains  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sisnppi  have,  at  the  same  time,  brought  the 
cane  to  great  perfection. 

With  the  usual  supply  of  rain,  the  mean 
temperature  of  any  month  of  the  growing 
season  is,  in  our  climate,  a  very  direct 
measure  of  its  comparative  productiveness. 
Single  extremes  of  temperature  are  less  im- 
portant in  their  influence  on  the  productive 
character  of  a  season,  unless  they  reach  a 
frost,  and  in  any  case  they  are  easily  defined, 
and  the  precise  degree  of  their  importance 
may  be  promptiy  stated.  In  England,  a 
greater  uniformity  exists  in  temperature,  vet 
a  depression  to  the  minimum  of  the  monthly 
mean  for  any  month  in  the  growing  season 
never  fells  to  produce  injurious  effects,  and 
is  often  disastrous  to  important  staples.  We 
have  here  a  far  greater  range  of  temperatort 
in  the  mean  of  successive  months,  and  we 
have  greater  contrasts  also  in  various  dis* 
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triotB.  The  extaremee  of  olimftte,  And  their 
effects,  are  all  more  aigaal  here,  in  the  local- 
ities whi<^  boand  them,  than  in  England 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Vegetable  growths 
are  therefore  more  irregular  and  variable, 
and  as  any  season  may  present  extreme  con- 
ditions of  temperature  or  amount  of  rain  in 
any  direction,  and  as  any  month  may  do  so 
even  more  decisiyely,  this  diyersity  of  dis- 
tricts renders  great  caution  necessary  in 
drawing  inferences  of  a  general  character. 
As  before  suggested,  the  injurious  extreme 
of  one  month  may  be  compensated  b^  an 
opposite  one  in  the  next,  and  the  local  injury, 
or  even  absolute  destruction,  in  one  district^ 
may  be  relieved  by  profusion  in  an  adjoining 
one,  which  would  neutralise  its  effect  in 
some  de^ee  on  the  ^neral  market 

It  is  uuportant,  m  any  case,  to  know  as 
soon  and  as  definitely  as  may  be,  what  the 
measure  of  the  peculiarities  and  extremes 
of  any  season  is,  and  what  mav  be  the  rear 
sonable  inferences  of  effect  on  the  great  agri- 
cultural staples.  Apprehensions  may  onen 
be  dissipated  in  this  way,  and  provision 
made  against  the  eonse<juences  of  milure  in 
time  to  prevent  contractions  in  business  and 
changes  in  prices ;  each  of  which  is  inju- 
rious beyond  the  original  calamity,  in  Uie 
degree  of  precipitancy  and  misapprehension 
attending  it 

The  effort  to  accumulate  and  apply  the 
statistics  to  this  purpose  can  not,  at  least,  be 
without  some  enect  in  directing  attention  to 
precise  statements,  and  to  the  value  of  cli- 
matic observation. 

The  usual  vague  statements  of  genera} 
or  single  extremes  are  little  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  without  comparison  and  verifica- 
tion. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are 
scarcely  included  in  this  general  purpose; 
unless  distinguished  by  unusual  severity  of 
some  feature  of  climate,  they  have  little  in- 
fluence on  cultivation,  and  only  a  partial 
control  over  any  of  its  interests,  rw  the 
present  year,  neither  of  the  first  three 
months  had  any  extraordinary  character; 
they  were  generally  somewhat  above  the 
mean  temperature  and  with  few  extremes  of 
cold.  In  March,  the  rains  were  heavy  at 
the  South;  otherwise  the  precipitation,  or 
entire  amount  of  water  falling  m  rain  and 
snow,  for  die  three  months,  was  of  the  usual 
quantity,  and  quite  equally  distributed. 

In  April,  there  was  deficiency  of  rain  and 
a  somewhat  injurious  drought  in  Maine,  the 
usual  amount  in  Vermont  and  much  above 
the  usual  amount  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  In  the  interior  of 
New  York  there  was  the  usual  amount  and 
an  excess  in  Central  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  along  the  more  elevated  and 
western  portions  of  the  States  soutii  as  far 
as  J^orth  Carolina.  On  the  plain  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  there  was  the  usual  amoant  to  a 


point  about  as  hr  south ;  but  the  quantity 
suddenly  fell  off  in  South  Carolina  to  very 
little,  and  in  some  portions  of  Georgia  and 
Florida  there  was  none  during  the  month. 
In  the  remaining  States  south  of  Tennessee, 
the  amount  was  small,  usually  less  than 
half  the  average.  I^  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio,  the  amount  was  greater  than  usual 
in  some  degree;  in  Michigan  about  twice 
the  average.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  near 
the  U9ual  amount  fell,  with  a  great  excess  in 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

In  May,  it  continued  excessively  dry  at 
the  South  in  the  same  districts  alfected  in 
April,  with  a  Blight  exception  just  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  The  distrioution  was  much 
the  same  northward,  but  with  some  excess 
in  Lower  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey.  In  all  the  North- 
eastern Statee  the  rains  were  very  heavy  in 
May,  usually  twice  the  average  amount 
Centand  New  York  had  no  excess,  however, 
and  there  was  the  mean  amount  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Ohio.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
the  amount  was  even  more  excessive  than 
in  April — the  States  south,  in  the  Miseia- 
sippi  valley,  having  a  little  less  than  the 
usual  amount 

The  effect  of  this  distribution  for  the  two 
months  most  important  to  the  planting  States, 
was  extensively  injurious.  At  the  North, 
April  scarcel;^  enters  into  the  list  of  months 
affecting  cultivation,  and  the  profusion  of 
rain  vras  favorable  to  all  that  could  be 
affected  at  that  time,  as  it  was  attended  with 
unusually  high  temperature  in  New  York 
and  in  the  New  England  Statee. 

The  absence  of  rain  in  some  parts  of 
Maine  in  April  was  the  only  unfavorable 
event  in  the  general  and  early  advancement 
of  vegetation  at  the  northeast  through  both 
monws. 

In  the  Northwestern  States  the  tempera- 
ture was  but  slightly  higher  than  usual,  and 
vegetation  little  bevona  its  usual  stage  of 
advancement  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
it  was  more  decidedly  warmer,  being  from 
three  to  five  dej^rees  above  the  mean  tem- 
perature, and,  vnth  the  considerable  fall  of 
raizi.  unusually  favorable. 

May  was  usually  colder  than  the  mean  at 
the  ^uth,  though  its  mean  was  not  so  low 
as  the  effects  of  the  month  on  vegetation 
might  seem  to  show.  There  were  several 
extremes  of  cold,  and  these  in  connection 
with  nuns  also,  which  were  ouite  unfavor- 
able at  the  West  in  this  month ;  and  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  eastwiurd, 
the  drought  was  very  severe.  The  effect  of 
the  absence  of  rain  in  any  considerable 
quantity  in  a  large  area  here,  from  March 
to  some  time  in  June,  was  generally  injuri- 
ous, and  in  many  instances  quite  destructive 
to  whatever  was  capable  of  injury  at  the  time. 
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North  of  North  Carolina  \he  rams  were 
abundant  in  May,  some  of*  them  cold  and 
unfavorable,  though  none  were  as  extreme 
as  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  one 
only  of  the  frosts  which  occurred  several 
times,  in  those  States,  and  to  near  the  close 
of  the  month,  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  or 
farther  Soutli,  except  at  considerable  elevar 
tions  in  the  interior.  This  was  a  slight  frost 
in  parts  of  lower  Yireinia  and  North  Cany- 
Una  on  the  14th  and  15th. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
New  York,  the  usual  changeable  character 
of  the  monUi  was  experienced,  with  a  &Tor- 
able  preponderance  in  most  respects.  In 
the  New  Eneland  States,  the  temperature 
was  higher,  the  amount  of  rain  greater,  and 
the  season  more  advanced  than  elsewhere. 
The  rains  were  uniformly  distributed  and 
abundant  in  these  States,  and  the  number 
and  severity  of  frosts  not  greater  than  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  All  vegetable 
growths  were  brought  forth  rapidly,  and 
were  much  in  advance  of  those  ot  the  same 
latitude  at  the  West.  The  mean  temoera- 
ture  of  May  in  Vermont,  New  Hampsnire, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  other  States,  was  from 
two  to  five  degrees  above  the  general  mean. 

In  Ohio,  the  mean  temperature  was  slight- 
ly greater  tiian  usual,  and  the  seasons  not 
unfavorable;  but  further  west,  in  IHinois 
and  Iowa,  the  mean  for  the  month  was  two 
to  four  degrees  below  the  average,  and,  with 
the  frequent  frosts  and  some  severe  and  cold 
rains,  vegetation  was  generally  retarded. 

In  June,  the  extremes  of  every  sort  were 
equally  decided,  though  not,  as  in  May,  of 
an  opposite  character  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  characterized  by 
excessive  heat  and  severe  droughts  almost 
eveiy  where,  to  the  last  of  whi3i  extremes 
the  only  exception  was  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  In  these  States,  only  the  nun  was 
profuse,  and  somewhat  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal mean.  The  almost  universal  deficiency 
of  rain  for  this  month  has  scarcely  been 
equalled,  and  the  partial  exceptions,  or  miti< 
gations,  rather,  in  addition  to  iiiat  just 
mentioned,  were  in  Lower  Florida,  some 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  of  Northern  Ohio  and 
fiastem  New  York,  with  Western  Masssr 
ohusetts.  The  vicinity  of  New  York  city 
was  the  only  decided  exception  east  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  temperature  of  June  was  oniformlv 
verv  high,  reaching  the  highest  point  of 
eight  and  nine  degrees  above  the  normal 
mean  in  the  Western  States,  and  it  was 
generally  equal  to  that  for  July,  while  the 
mean  summer  curve  places  it  three  to  four 
and  a  half  degrees  less. 

The  continuation  of  the  long  drought  in 
Georgia  and  parts  of  adjacent  States,  whieh 
began  at  the  close  of  March,  was  complete 
to  the  last  of  June,  and  the  general  expres- 
sion of  those  interested  in  agrioultofal  af- 


fairs there,  was  that  the  failure  of  important' 
staples  would  be  extensive. 

The  same  extreme  absence  of  rain  pro* 
duced  decidedly  unfavorable  effects  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  portions  of  adjacent  States. 
The  close  of  the  month  was  a  period  of  most 
extraordinary  heat  in  the  centrid  parte  of 
the  United  Stetes,  without  sufficient  nun  to 
relieve  vegetation,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  city. 

In  July,  at  the  South,  the  rains  became 
abundant  and  even  excessive  in  the  distriote 
of  severe  drought  up  to  that  time.  In  the 
planting  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they 
began  near  the  first  of  tiie  month,  and  were 
continued  and  profuse  throughout,  giving,  aa 
the  amount  of  water  falling,  from  seven  to 
eleven  inches,  or  nearly  twice  the  mean  depth* 
At  New  Orleans,  and  at  Cedar  Keys,  Florida, 
the  amount  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches. 

Some  of  these  flooding  rains  were  locally 
injurious,  but  such  injuries  were  confined  to 
tfabe  overflow  of  river  bottoms,  and  the  usual 
destruction  from  tiiunder-storms  of  limited 
extent.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
was  very  near  the  general  mean,  and  only 
equal  to  that  of  June  at  the  South,  except 
immediately  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

For  the  planting  States,  the  character  of 
the  month  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  ex* 
traordinarily  mvorable,  and  as  ffoing  ha  to 
neutralise  the  greatly  unfavorable  character 
of  the  preceding  months. 

In  Tennessee  and  the  States  west,  and  idL 
all  districte  in  this  latitude,  the  rains  were 
near  the  usual  amount,  and  well  distributed 
through  the  month,  in  Central  Illinois 
there  was  some  deficiency,  but  further  north, 
in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  an  excess,  reaching 
to  near  double  the  usual  amount. 

In  Michigan,  Eastern  Ohio,  and  Western 
Pennsylvama  and  New  York,  there  were  se- 
vere droughte  through  the  entire  month,  and 
continuing  into  August  Portions  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Ohio,  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
suffered  most  in  this  month,  and  the  effect 
was  disastrous  on  some  producte,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  gracing  intoresta.  West  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  some  excep* 
tions  of  violent  showers  in  limited  districts, 
the  rains  for  the  month  were  very  small: 
and  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  while  the  eastent 
portions  of  both  States  had  profose  rains 
nearly  throughout 

In  the  New  England  Stetes  there  vras  no 
excention  to  the  general  sufficiency  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  precipitation,  and 
the  temperature  was  rather  above  than  below 
the  mean — in  Maine  decidedly  above  tiie 
general  mean.  In  some  parte  cf  the  coun- 
try, the  month  appeared  colder  than  usual 
by  the  contrast  with  June,  but  that  it  was 
not  so  in  reality,  is  proved  1^  the  best  com- 
parisons we  are  able  to  make  with  well-de- 
tennined  mean  quaittities. 
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Angasty  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
was  equal  in  temperature  to  July,  and  warm- 
er than  nsual  bj  the  normal  dfifierence  be- 
tween these  months,  which  difference  varies 
firom  two  to  three  degrees  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  disappears  gradually  toward  the 
Gulf  coast.  The  early  part  of  this  month 
was  ezcessiyely  warm  eyery  where,  but  the 
latter  portion  had  a  singular  extreme  of 
oold,  resulting  in  frosts  in  portions  of  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  Some  decided  iniury  was 
done  to  the  crops  in  parts  of  the  nrst  men- 
tioned States,  more  conspicuous,  howeyer, 
from  its  rarity  than  important  in  amount. 

The  distribution  of  rain  for  August  was 
yery  unequal  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  through  the  month  at  any 
locality.  The  dry  peri^,  already  so  sevire 
in  Western  New  York,  continued  through 
much  of  the  month  in  some  elevated  dis- 
tricts, and  in  some  parts  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  East,  and  about 
New  York  ciW,  the  rains  were  excessive — 
the  district  of  greatest  excess,  from  Lower 
New  Hampshire  to  Northern  New  Jersey, 
yarying  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  depth 
of  water  &llen. 

At  the  South,  the  amount  of  rain  was  not 
iar  from  the  average,  and  very  well  distrib- 
uted through  the  month.  Some  portions  of 
Georgia  were  deficient,  and  there  was  more 
than  the  usual  amount  in  South  Carolina. 

The  unfavorable  points  of  the  month  were 
some  damage  from  excess  of  rain  at  the 
East ;  some  prolongations  of  the  drought  in 
the  grazing  (ustricts  of  New  York,  and  slight 
imury  at  Uie  West  from  frost  and  absence 
of  ram. 

September  was  above  the  normal  mean 
temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  de- 
grees in  some  parts  of  the  West,  and  one  to 
two  degrees  Over  the  entire  North  and  East. 
Its  character  in  this  respect  was  favorable, 
though  extremes  of  tem^yerature  become  very 
important  to  some  descriptions  of  cultivation 
in  this  month,  and  some  notice  of  its  frosts 
Is  required  to  complete  the  purpose  of  this 
statement 

The  first  frost  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire occurred  on  the  12ih^  tiie  second  on 
the  25th ;  the  last  of  which  was  the  de- 
cided check  of  ye^tation.  In  Yermont,  at 
Burlineton,  and  m  the  eastern  parts  of 
Massacnusetts,  the  first  frosts  were  on  the 
25th,  and  variably  on  the  30th. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  first  frosts  were  on  the 
30th.  In  most  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  frost  was  on  the  30th,  though  elevated 
districts  had  lieht  fVosts  on  the  I2th.  In 
Maryland  and  tne  mountain  valleys  of  Yir^ 
ginia,  there  were  also  frosts  destroying  vege- 
tation on  the  30th,  but  no  injury  was  done 
on  the  low  plain  of  Yirginia  nor  southward, 
though  alignt  frx>st  apn^iced  in  some  placet. 


In  the  hillf  parts  of  Southern  Ohio  there 
was  light  frost  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  lake 
shore  at  the  North. 

In  Michigan,  there  were  light  frosts  on  the 
10th,  with  "kiUing  frosts"  on  U&e  23d,  25tii, 
and  28th. 

In  Central  Indiana,  the  first  frosts  were 
on  the  20tii  and  23d,  and  the  same  in  Cen- 
tral Illinois.  In  some  parts  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  the  first  severe  frosts  were  on  the 
31st,  though  the  most  elevated  places  had 
frosts  on  the  8th. 

September  is  less  important  than  other 
montns  in  the  influence  of  its  amount  of 
rain  on  producing  interests.  The  amount 
was  again  very  large  at  the  East  and  in  the 
South,  amounting  to  fifteen  inches  at  Cedar 
Keys  and  Pensacola,  and  to  ten  inches  from 
Jacksonville  to  Charleston.  Some  damage 
was  done  by  these  rains  in  retarding  the  oe- 
velonment  of  the  cotton  boll  and  by  flooding 
low  lands.  From  the  most  important  locah- 
ties  in  tihe  Southward  which  might  be  in* 
fluenced  in  this  manner,  our  information  is 
meager,  and  it  is  only  known  that  some  com- 
plaint is  made  of  this  result  'generally  by 
Soutiiem  observers.  In  parts  (»  the  North- 
west, and  especially  in  ICchigan,  it  con- 
tinued dry. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  season 
affecting  vegetation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

S've  the  extremes  which  close  it  up  at  the 
mth.  The  mean  temperature  of  October 
is  comparatively  unimportant^  excejjt  to  semi- 
tropica  cultivation,  and  to  the  grasing  inter* 
ests  of  particular  States.  The  extremes 
which  bring  the ''killing  frosts"  are,  how- 
ever, peculiarljr  important  in  American  sea- 
sons, and  to  distinctively  American  stai)le8. 
A  brief  notice  of  this  point  is  sufficient 
here,  from  tiie  signal  character  of  this  **  kill- 
ing frost,''  in  the  present  year  to  the  farthest 
point  southward  the  phenomenon  ever  ex- 
tends. 

At  Charleston  (S.  C.)  there  was  killing 
frost  on  the  21st  October,  and  universally 
over  the  entire  South,  on  the  momins  of  the 
25th.  TMs  was  probably  tiie  first  aamage 
to  the  cottosHplanting  interests  any  where, 
though  in  the  uplands  of  several  States 
there  were  frosts  as  early  as  the  f4th. 

The  retarded  cotton  crop  no  doubt  suf* 
fered  much  injury  at  the  last  The  rains  of 
September,  and  the  generally  wet  charactef 
of  the  latter  parts  <^  the  season,  together, 
added  a  consioerable  item  to  the  first  cause 
of  failure  in  the  early  droughts.  Some  in* 
jury  was  done  by  frosts  eany  in  October,  to 
the  tobacco  crop  of  Yirginia.  To  this  staple 
the  season  was  generally  fiivorable,  howeveri 
with  slight  exceptions.  To  ^ve  the  fullest 
value  to  these  comparisons,  a  clear  limitation 
should  be  made  or  the  districts  having  pecu- 
liar climatic  adaptation  to  the  several  staples 
of  agricultural  production.  This  requires 
1  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to  it» 
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Letter  on  tke  Fear. 

BT  J.  p.  KATLAMP. 

■  Fifty  years  since,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  cultivatioa  of  thapear,  by  the  obserya- 
tions  of  an  old  and  experienced  nonteryman. 
At  that  day,  there  might  be  seen,  in  certain 
localities,  a  few  lofty  and  venerable  pear- 
trees — ^the  producticms,  perhaps,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  still  healthy  and 
productive.  The  varieties  were  limited,  but 
embraced,  among  others,  the  Summer  Bon 
Chretien,  then  known  as  the  Summer  Bell ; 
one  akin  to  the  Julienne  of  the  present  day; 
and  another  universally  denominated  the 
Summer  or  Harvest  Pear,  This  last  I  con- 
tinue to  cultivate,  and  consider  it  preferable 
to  either  the  Madeleine  or  the  Bloodgood; 
though  I  have  never  found  it  described  in 
any  work  on  Fruits. 

Few  trees  of  recent  growth  were  to  be  met 
with,  and  it  was  then,  as  at  present,  a  popular 
belief  that  this  fruit  could  not  be  cultivated 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  Of  course,  not 
many  efforts  were  made>  and  they  were  illy 
directed.  Their  results  seemed,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  confirm  the  correctness  of  popular 
dpinion;  yet  occasionally  a  young  tree  would 
thrive  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1810, 1  first  visited  the  northern 
parts  of  Ohio,  and  found  seedling  pear-trees 
springing  up  in  the  most  of  the  nurseries  and 
orchards  of  the  new  settlers.  In  my  aubse- 
quent  visits,  in  the  year  1818,  and  especially 
1823, 1  regretted  to  find  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  seedlings  were  disappearing 
under  the  attacks  of  a  disease  said  to  be  "the 
Jire  UiglUJ'  A  few  survived,  and  have  con- 
tinued healthy  down  to  the  present  period. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  I  reared 
an  extensi^  nursery  from  the  seed  exclu-' 
sively,  and  difiused  the  trees  extensively  over 
Northern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
lake  their  predecessors,  they  soon  disap- 
peared ;  leaving,  however,  an  occasiiMiAl  sur- 
vivor behind. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  lofty  and  beautiful  pear-trees  on 
both  margins  of  the  Detroit  river,  in  Michigan 


from  one  to  two  centuries.  Many  of  them 
were  loaded  with  fruit  at  the  time  of  my 
visit 


The  day  has  passed  when  horticulturists 
should,  like  our  soap-making  mothers  of  old, 
impute  such  diverse  results  to  "good  and  bad 
luck,**  The  causes  for  the  apparently  oppo* 
site  results  of  attempts  at  cultivating  this 
fruit,  are  wortiiy  of  investigation.  They,  of 
course,  exist,  and  their  discovery  may  result 
in  rendering  future  attempts  successful  be- 
yond a  contingency. 

The  first  quary  naturally  presented,  is: 
Why  was  the  first  stock  of  pear-trees,  reared 
in  Connectieut,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  thus 
thrifty  and  healthy? 

Two  causes  operated  mainly  in  producing 
such  an  effect.  1st.  The  trees  were  reared 
exclusively  from  seed.  2d.  The  superficial 
virgin  soil,  in  most  localities,  was  rich  in  the 
accumulations  from  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  during  thousands  of  years. 

By  reference  to  Professor  Emmon's  An- 
alysis, published  in  the  Horticulturut,  vol.  II, 
page  300,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ash  of  the 
say-wood  of  the  peai^tree  contains  more  than 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
twenty-two  of  potash,  and  a  number  of  other 
inorganic  elements. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  vegetables  re- 
quire their  food  as  much  as  animals.  If  it 
be  afforded  in  too  restricted  quantities,  they 
will  be  both  stinted  in  their  growth,  and 
predisposed  to  disease.  Each  must  also  have 
food  of  appropriate  qualities.  An  absence 
of  any  one  of  the  elements  shown  to  exist  in 
the  ash  of  the  pear,  will  render  the  tree  un- 
healthy, and  probably  soon  occasion  its  death. 

In  almost  every  virgin  soil,  the  necessary 
food  for  the  pear  exists  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  one  generation 
of  trees.  Cultivation  of  other  crops,  as  well 
as  the  demands  of  the  pear-tree  itself,  soon 
takes  up  most  of  those  elements  axisting  in 
the  superficial  soils,  especially  the  phosphate 
of  lime.  " 

The  second  query  is:  Why  have  more 
recent  attempts  at  rearing  this  tree  been  less 
successful  than  the  first? 

Two  causes  may  be  assigned.  1st.  Suck- 
ers have  been  too  commonly  substituted 
for  seeds  in  propagating  this  species  of 
fruit,  since  the  earliest  generation  of  trees 


and  Canada.    These  trees  were  planted  by  the,  was  produced  in  those  several  States.    Seed- 
early  French  population,  and  have  survived  lings  are  generally  healthy — suckers  never  for 


any  length  of  time.  The  circumstance  of 
their  springing  from  the  roots  is  an  evidence 
of  pre-existing  disease.    That  disease  is  sure 
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to  be  inherited  by  erery  sucker.  Their 
growth  may  be  rapid  for  a  time,  bot  is 
akin  to  the  malignant  deTelopments  which 
sometimes  oceor  in  the  animal  frame,  and  is 
■ore  to  end  in  premature  disease  and  death. 
2d.  The  second  canse  has  created  a  more 
extensiye  influence.  I  allude  to  the  exhaus- 
tion or  deficiency  of  the  necessary  organic 
dements  in  the  soiL  A  knowledge  of  the 
limited  amounts  in  which  they  occur  in  our 
ordinary  soils,  which  haye  been  injudiciously 
cultxrated  for  a  number  of  years,  will  show 
to  any  scientific  horticulturist  the  impossi- 
bility of  rearing  the  pear-tree  upon  them 
successfully.  It  is  not  a  chamelion,  which 
can  liye  and  grow  fitibulously  by  sipping  wind. 
The  young  biped  can  not  draw  its  mother's 
milk  by  sucking  an  empty  bottle;  nor  the 
pear  imbibe  a  solution  of  phosphates  and 
potash  from  a  soil  made  up  ezclusiTely  of 
insoluble  flint  and  clay.  In  localities  where 
these  requisite  elements  are  furnished,  but  in 


A  third  query  still  presents  itself:  Why, 
in  certain 'localities,  has  the  peaMree  con- 
tinued healthy,  and  endured  to  such  extreme 
age? 

To  this  may  be  replied,  that  some  localities 
abound  in  their  necessary  food.  The  green 
sands  and  mass  of  the  tertiary  formations  in 
New  Jersey  are  rich  in  those  elements.  The 
debris  of  the  trap-dykes,  in  some  parts  of 
Connecticut,  contain  them,  especially  potash 
in  abundance;  and  there  is  little  doubt  thai 
if  the  clays  composing  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  rirer  were  analysed,  they  would  be 
found  to  contain  more  than  a  usual  amount 
of  the  phosphates. 

In  some  instances,  this  tree  is  sustained 
for  a  long  period  of  time  by  the  accidental 
supply  of  food.  The  dead  carcass  of  some 
large  animal  may  hare  been  deposited  near 
its  location:  a  pile  of  bones,  leached  ashes, 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  refuse  of  a 
slaughter-house,  or  night-soiL  Perhaps  flocks 


too  limited  amount,  this  tree  will  exert  its  f  of  ducks,  geese,  hens  or  turkies  make  their 


efibrte  munly  in  producing  blossom  or  fruit- 
buds  in  excess,  which,  of  course,  will  proye 
sbortive  during  the  ensuing  season  from  a 
want  of  fijod,  and  very  little  new  wood  will 
be  formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  most  of  those  ele- 
ments abound,  but  the  main  one — the  phos- 
phate of  lime — ^be  absent,  or  in  a  restricted 
amount,  the  tree  will  often  make  a  rigorous 
effort  at  forming  new  wood ;  the  leaves  will 
be  luxuriantly  developed  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  shoots  will  rapidly  elongate  with  a 
spongy  texture,  till  the  period  arrives  for 
making  a  draft  on  the  soQ  to  furnish  the 
necessary  amount  of  phosphates,  in  order  to 
mature  the  young  and  tender  growths.  This 
draft  usually  occurs  in  the  hot  and  sultry 
weather  of  June  or  July,  and  is  not  duly 
honored.  The  result  is,  the  delicate  tissues 
immediately  die,  a  rapid  chemical  change 
occurs  in  them,  and  it  is  said  the  tree  died 
of  the  "Jire  blightr' 

This  disease  is  specifically  distinct  from 
the  frozen  sap  hUght,  produced  by  the  im- 
pression of  frost,  from  the  canker  bUghty 
often  occurring  in  suckers,  and  from  the 
insect  blight,  described  in  Dr.  Harris'  invalu- 
able work  on  "Insecto  Injurious  to  Vegeta- 
tion ;"  but  is  the  Uight  of  innutrition.  The 
insect  blight  has  occasionally  appeared  in 
Ohio  on  our  pear,  apple,  medlar,  quince  and 
mountain  ash  trees. 


roosto  on  or  under  ito  boughs  for  days  and 
months  in  succession.  Fh>m  these  and  simi- 
lar sources,  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  fur- 
nished. Fear-trees  springing  up  in  dense 
and  neglected  hedges  are  generally  healthy, 
especially  if  they  are  the  resort  of  quadrupeds 
and  poultry. 

In  one  instance  I  was  familiar  with  a  tree 
which  attained  an  unusual  sise.  It  was 
standing  near  a  smith's  shop,  and  the  owner 
for  a  long  series  of  years  had  almost  daily 
shod  a  large  number  of  horses  under  ito 
shade.  The  parings  of  their  hoofs,  as  well 
as  their  adventitious  droppings,  contributed 
all  the  elemento  the  tree  required.  Popular 
opinion  attributed  tiie  effects  to  the  iron-rust 
and  cinders  scattered  fh>m  the  shop.  It  was 
common  to  see  the  population  in  the  rioinity 
placing  loads  of  cinders  about  their  trees, 
and  encumbering  the  limbs  with  horse-shoes 
and  sacks  of  old  iron  to  **keep  off  the  blight  J' 

Other  collateral  influences  have  favored 
these  bi-centurians  in  certain  localities.  The 
pear-tree  requires  a  rather  moist  and  tena- 
cious soil;  not,  however,  wet  and  saturated 
with  stagnant  water.  If  placed  on  a  loamy 
or  clayey  soil,  abounding  in  the  requisite 
inorganic  elements,  with  pure  water  perco- 
lating beneath  at  a  depth  at  which  it  can 
merely  be  reached  by  the  extreme  roote,  this 
tree  will  be  as  hardy,  strong-growing  and 
[durable  as  the  oak. 
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Climate  also  exerts  an  inflaence  over  its 
health  and  prolificness.  Contigu^j  to  large 
bodies  of  water  seems  to  temper  the  seyeritj 
of  the  cold  of  winter,  and  prevents  the  oo- 
currence  of  ihe  Jrotten  sap  Uighi;  and  in 
summer  the  moist  emanations  prevent  the 
soorching  impressions  of  the  son,  both  on 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  Detroit  and  its  vicinity 
are  naturally  furnished  with  the  necessary 
requisites  for  producing  this  fruit  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
might  be  advantageously  employed  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  population  consult  their  own 
interests,  und  would  develop  the  resources 
Providence  has  placed  at  their  command, 
ihej  will  soon  become  the  peax^growers  of 
the  nation.  They  might  advantageously 
even  ship»  every  autumn,  thousands  of  bushr 
els  of  the  winter  varieties  to  Europe. 

All  localities  in  our  country  are  not  natu- 
rally blessed  as  is  Detroit,  with  the  capabili- 
ties of  rearing  this  fruit  almost  spontaneously. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  views  may  not  deter 
any  one  from  attempting  its  cultivation  in  a 
judicious  manner.  The  deficiencies  which 
occur  in  most  joils  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
artificially  supplied.  Animal  bones,  urine, 
the  sweepings  of  the  poultry-house  and  yard, 
and  guano,  are  the  principal  sources  from 
whence  the  supplies  must  be  furnished. 

My  own  troeb  have  been  greatly  improved, 
both  in  their  vigor  lUid  productiveness,  by 
burying  about  their  roots  large  quantities  of 
unground  bones:  time  and  weather  break 
them  dovm  as  rapidly  as  the  trees  call  for 
supplies.  The  surface  of  the  ground  has 
been  dressed  with  ashes  and  refuse  lime. 
Under  this  course  of  treatment  I  never  had  a 
pear4ree  aUacked  wUh  any  species  of  hlighi. 
This  may  have  been  aocidentaL 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  in  common 
localities,  no  one  should  set  out  one  pear-tree 
more  than  he  can  annually  cultivate  with 
care,  and  can  constantly  supply,  in  some 
form,  with  the  requisite  food.  A  starved  fruit- 
tree  is  of  no  more  profit  than  a  starved  animal. 

Experience  may«  perhaps,  demonstrate 
that  the  super-phosphate  of  lime,  manufac- 
tured under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Mapes,  of  New  York,  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  form  of  that  element  which 
can  be  employed.  I  have  not  yet  tested  its 
value. 

A  better  taste  should  be  developed  among 
the  fruit-dealers  and  fruit-purchasers  in  the 


markets  of  our  cities.  Some  days  since,  I 
sent  into  market  several  bushels  of  Beurre 
Van  Marum — a  third  rate,  but  yellow  and 
showy  fruit — and  of  the  Beurre  Bosc — the 
best  ofpearSf  in  my  estimation,  but  of  a  rusty 
and  unimposing  exterior — both  were  fully 
ripe.  To  the  good  people  of  Cleveland  we 
jnust  allow  the  credit  of  being  the  best  judges 
of  fashion  and  business  operations,  but  can 
not  honor  their  taste  about  fruits.  The 
Beurre  Van  Marum  sold  readily  from  two 
to  three  dollars  per  bushel;  while  the  Beurre 
Bosc  would  not  fetch  any  price.  My  agent 
returned  them,  and  my  family  soon  learned 
to  appreciate  their  value. 

J.  P.  KlRTUkKI). 

East  Roekport,  Cuyahoga  Co.,\ 
Ohio,  September  30,  1853.$ 

[This  letter  was  presented  to  the  North- 
western Fruit-growers'  Association.] 


caioiee  Pears. 


JSds.  Hoktioultueal  Rzvixw 

ASD  Botanical  Maoasucb  : 

With  your  leave,  I  will  offer  a  few  notes 
on  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Pear,  as 
grovm  and  tested  on  my  grounds,  the  last 
and  former  seasons,  with  some  remarks  on 
the  casualties  attending  the  culture  of  the 
tree  in  our  regions.  I  shall  be  brief  on  both 
points,  but  especially  the  first,  as  it  is  al- 
ready too  late  to  be  of  seifvioe  to  those  who 
are  making  selections  for  planting  this  spring. 
"Xi  will,  however,  call  the  attention  of  others 
to  observations  during  the  fruiting  season, 
the  coming  summer,  and  thus  prepare  their 
minds  the  better  for  fall  planting.  It  is 
a  notorious  &ct»  that  the  mass  of  peitfs 
brought  to  our  market  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  carrying  home;  much  less  are 
they  suited  for  the  dessert.  I  may  be  asked 
the  question,  why  is  this  so?  Teas  of  thou- 
sands of  trees  have  been  planted,  of  what 
the  public  have  been  told  are  the  best  sorts. 
In  reply,  I  can  merely  say,  the  eye  is  the 
cAi^  organ  employed  in  tiie  selection,  not 
the  palate.  If  a  thing  is  only  large  and 
shov^,  it  will  sell.  The  better  article  is 
perhaps  small,  and  not  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  is  left  unnoticed  for  the  amateur  and 
gardener,  who,  with  their  families  and  friends, 
luxuriate  on  it  at  home. 

I  speak  from  positive  knowledge.    Ther0 

is  no  class  of  fruits  equal  to  the  pear,  in 

.  varieties  and  luxuriousness,  from  June  to 
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January.  But  they  are  not  all  large  and 
showy.  In  order  to  have  them  through  the 
eeason,  if  we  want  the  best,  we  muat  be 
satisfied  to  have  them  with  their  size,  and 
often  with  their  less  attractive  appearance. 
I  know  of  no  more  luscious  pear  than  the 
Summer  Cdlmar,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
liardly  one  less  attractive  in  its  exterior  ap- 
pearance. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  description,  let 
me  say,  that  long  experience  has  fully 
proven  that  most  summer  pears  are  compare 
atively  worthless  when  permitted  to  ripen  on 
the  tree,  thereby  being  deprived  of  their  fine 
juiciness  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  is 
always  retained  and  developed  when  the 
fruit  is  taken  from  the  tree  by  hand,  before 
ftilly  ripe,  and  ripened  in  the  fruit  room ; 
from  whence  it  can  be  taken  as  vranted, 
when  fully  matured ;  and  I  am  sure  no  fine 
taste  will  ever  regret  the  littie  trouble.  But 
in  this  condition  it  is  diflicult  to  carry  them 
to  market ;  in  fact,  but  few  who  go  to  this 
trouble  wish  to  carry  them  there. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  almost 
all  pears  vary  some  in  quality,  in  different 
seasons,  in  the  same  soil,  from  causes  not 
fully  known.        ^ 

1.  Doyenne  d'Ete. — A  new  and  beautiful 
pear,  of  excellent  qualiiy  for  its  time  of 
ripening.  Small,  round;  light  yellow,  beau- 
tifully washed  and  motUed  on  the  sunny 
side  with  brownish  red,  sometimes  quite 
bright  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  very  pleasant.  An  early  and 
good  bearer ;  ripe  middle  to  end  of  July. 

2.  Madeusins,  or  Citron  dbs  Caenss.— 
An  old  and  popular  variety,  a  littie  larger 
than  the  above,  slightiy  pyriform.  Yellow 
green,  flesh  white,  melting,  abounding  in 
sprightiy  juice,  ral&er  astringent.  A  great 
bearer.    Ripe  from  middle  to  end  of  July. 

3.  Bbvree  GirroRD,  or  Qiftort. — ^A  new 
and  most  beautiful  littie  early  pear;  does 
well  on  quince  stocks.  Pyriform;  skin 
smooth^  beautifully  mottied  and  sprinkled 
with  distinct  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  very  pleas- 
ant.   Ripe  middle  of  July. 

4.  Bburrs  Benoibt. — A  new  and  exceed- 
ingly fine  pear,  always  fine.  Rather  above 
medium  siie,  obtusely  pyriform;  smooth 
and  regular  surface;  yellow,  beautifully 
WRshed  and  mottied  with  cinnamon  on  the 
tunny  side.    Flesh  white,  tender,  buttery. 


abounding   in  rich,  sweet,  sprightiy  juice. 
Ripe  last  of  July. 

5.  Julienne. — ^An  old  and  well  known 
variety,  but  none  the  less  valuable  for  this. 
Below  medium  sixe ;  round,  slightly  and  ob- 
tusely pyriform;  always  uniform  surface, 
light  yellow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet, 
juicy,  and  often  excellent.  An  early  and 
an  abundant  bearer.  Ripe  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. 

6.  TraoN. — ^A  new  American  pear.  Me- 
dium size,  obtusely  pyriform,  uniform  shape; 
lemon  yellow,  with  a  iiash  of  light  nd  on 
the  sunny  side;  very  handsome.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  melting,  and  battery,  abound- 
ing in  sprightiy,  pleasant  juice.  Ripe  mid- 
dle to  end  of  August. 

7.  Flemish  Beauty. — ^A  very  fine  and 
handsome  pear.  Large,  round,  obtusely 
pyriform.  Flesh  white,  melting,  sweet,* 
juicy,  and  fine  flavor.  Ripe  last  of  August. 
Tree,  healthy  growth  and  great  bearer. 

8.  BiRTLETT. — A  splendid  pear,  a  well 
known  variety.  lArge»  irregular,  pyriform ; 
yellow.  Flesh  white,  fine  grains,  buttery, 
and  abounding  in  rich,  sweet,  highly-per* 
fumed  juice.  A  young  and  great  bearer. 
Ripe  the  last  of  August 

9.  Washington. — ^An  American  pear,  be- 
low medium  sise;  obtusely  pyriform  and 
flattened  at  the  crown;  light  greenish  yel- 
low, often  beautifully  washed  and  mottied 
on  the  sunny  side  with  cinnamon  brown. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  sweet,  and  abounding 
in  rich,  highly-perfumed  juice.  A  young 
but  moderate  bearer.  Ripe  middle  to  end  of 
August 

10.  Stevens'  Qenesseb.— A  fine  American 
variety ;  medium  to  large ;  greenish  yellow ; 
obovate  round.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  ten* 
der,  and  buttery,  sweet,  with  a  little  mixture 
of  astringency,  abounding  in  rich,  fine-fli^ 
vored  juice.  Tree  vigorous,  upright  grower ; 
rather  moderate  bearer.  Ripe  end  of  August 

11.  Van  Assenb. — ^A  new  and  fine  pear. 
Size  medium  to  large;  round,  flattened  at 
the  crown,  obtusely  turbinated.  Qreenish 
yellow,  numerously  covered  with  small  ms- 
setty  spots ;  at  times  beautifully  washed  and 
mottied  with  scarlet  and  cinnamon  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  meltings 
very  tender,  sweet,  and  often  exceedingly 
fine.    Ripe  the  last  of  August 

12.  St.  QhislainI — A  capital  Belgian 
pear,  which  no  one  who  is  fond  of  a  lively. 
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finely  perfumed.    Tree  healthy  npright  grow- 
er.   Ripe  in  September. 

18.  Kkiqht's  Sesdlino,  of  ProTidence,  R. 
I.,  (not  thftt  of  England.)  A  beautiful  and 
excellent  fruit.  Abore  medium  size;  round, 
but  somewhat  turbinated.  Qreenish  yellow, 
with  brownish  oheek  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  white,  firm,  but  smooth  and  buttery^ 
abounding  in  sugary,  sprightly,  pleasant 
juice.  Tree  is  Tigorous,  healthy  and  up- 
right growth.    Ripe  in  September. 

19.  Sinclair's  Sxxdlino. — ^This  is  a  small, 
but  excellent  fruit,  originating  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  much  resembling  in  appearance  and 
quality  the  Doyenne  Gray.  There  is  the 
same  tendency  in  the  fruit  to  crack,  which 
much  impairs  its  value.    Ripe  in  September. 

20.  Onondago. — A  large  and  fine  pear, 
originating  in  Western  New  York,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  Bartlett,  but  ripen- 
ing somewhat  later;  therefore,  valuable  to 
succeed  it,  but  not  equal  to  that  fine  variety. 
The  tree  is  of  healthy  growth,  and  is  an 
early  and  good  bearer. 

21.  Qrasltn. — A  new  fruit  received  under 
this  name ;  large,  and  of  exceeding  excel- 
lence. In  size,  color,  shape,  and  general  ap- 
pearance much  resembling  the  Bartlett,  but 
ripening  a  month  later.  It  has  few  if  any 
superiors  in  rich,  melting,  juicy,  and  deli- 
cious flavor  at  its  season  of  ripening,  whioh 
is  the  middle  of  October. 

22.  White  Dotekne. — ^This  old  favorite 
occasionally  resumes  its  pristine  splendor; 
this  was  the  case  last  summer,  proving  that 
it  is  not  an  exhausted  soil  that  causes  its  de- 
terioration. The  cause  is  probably  atmos- 
pheric. My  specimens  were  very  fine ;  we 
for  many  years  have  had  nothing  but 
cracked,  unsightly  fruit  on  the  same  trees. 

23.  Beubre  Diel. — A  large  and  fine  fruit, 
often  first  rate,  but  variable.  Round ;  green- 
ish yellow.  Flesh  white,  tender,  buttery, 
abounding  in  sprightly,  rich  juice.  Does 
well  on  quince  stocks,  but  is  best  on  its  own 
roots ;  should  be  grown  low,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  the  fruit  off.  Ripe  Octo- 
ber to  November. 

24.  Louise  Bonne  d'Jersey. — A  remark- 
ably fine  pear,  origin  probably  France.  It 
succeeds  finely  on  the  quince,  and  is  a  young 
and  great  bearer.  Size  medium  to  large ; 
pyriform.  Greenish  yellow,  covered  with 
brownish  red,  which    sometimes    assumes 


pungent,  and  brisk  flavor,  will  regret  to 
have  in  a  collection.  Small,  pyriform,  with 
quite  a  thick  neek,  whioh  often  narrows 
Into  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  part  of  it. 
Light  yellow,  at  times  with  a  scarlet  wash, 
and  mottied  on  the  sunny  side.  Fleah  white, 
tender,  melting,  and  abounding  in  sprightp 
ly,  rich  juice.  Ripe  the  first  of  September. 
13.  Summer  Oolmar. — ^An  unsightly,  but 
exceedingly  luscious  and  fine  fruit.  Me- 
dium size;  round,  rather  flattened  at  the 
crown,  and  obtusely  eonioal ;  at  times  quite 
pyrilbrm.  Generally  quite  green,  becoming 
whitish  at  maturity,  with  occasionally  a 
bronze  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white, 
very  melting,  and  abounding  profusely  in 
rich,  sugary  juice.  Tree  unsigfatiy,  rough 
and  brittle.  Blpe  first  to  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

•  14.  SiTRiAN.— Supposed  to  be  of  English 
origin.  A  beautiful,  showy  fruit.  Medium 
to  large  size;  pyriform.  Lemon  yellow; 
often  a  brilliant  scarlet  wash  on  the  sunny 
nde.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  buttery,  a  little 
gritty  at  the  core,  very  juicy,  sugary  sweet, 
with  a  slight  mixture  of  astringency,  per- 
ftimed  and  pleasant.  Tree  vigorous  and 
healthy  grower ;  an  early  fruiter.  Ripe  in 
September. 

15.  ZoAR  Superb. — A  fruit  of  great  beau- 
ty and  fine  quality,  of  Ohio  origin.  Size 
large ;  round,  but  quite  flat  at  the  crown  ; 
sli^tiy  but  obtusely  turbinated.  Clear  yel- 
low, with  a  beautiful  scarlet  cheek,  some- 
what shaded  with  light  and  dark  streaks. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  a  littie  gritty  at  the  core, 
abounding  in  sprightly,  sweet  juice,  with  a 
littie  admixture  of  astringency,  but  pleasant. 
Ripe  in  September. 

16.  DucHESss  d'Angoulems. — ^A  magnifi- 
cent, large  fruit,  oflen  first  rate,  but  variable, 
and  rather  a  moderate  bearer ;  does  well  on 
the  quince ;  of  Belgian  origin.  Large ; 
greenish  yellow ;  obtusely  pyriform,  but  ir^ 
regular,  and  often  knobby,  with  indenta- 
tions on  the  surfiice.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
melting,  buttery,  and  abounding  in  pleasant 
juice.    Ripe  the  last  of  September. 

17.  SisovEUR  n'SsPERiN.—A  new,  beauti- 
ftil,  and  very  superior  fruit,  of  Belgian 
origin ;  much  resembles,  in  size  and  form, 
the  White  Doyenne.  Medium  to  large.  Lem- 
on yellow,  with  a  light  reddish  brown  cheek 
on  the  sunny  side.  Fleeh  white,  tender, 
vairy  juicy,  remarkably  sugary,  pleasant,  and  I  much  beauty  on  the  sunny  side.     Fleeh 
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yellow  white,  melting,  buttery,  and  abound- 
ing  in  rich,  high-flayored  juice.  Ripe  in 
October. 

25.  Bbukri^'  Basci. — Of  Tan,  Mon's  ori- 
gin—one of  his  best.  Size  medium  to  large ; 
pyriform,  sometimes  quite  long-necked,  vnth 
a  rapid  expansion  at  the  crown  end.  Green- 
ish yellow,  mostly  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  rusty  cinnamon,  and  sometimes  a  little 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  abounding  in  rich,  highrfla- 
▼ored,  sweet  juice.  Ripe  in  September  and 
October. 

26.  Diz. — ^A  good  and  handsome  pear — 
ori^  in  Boston.  Large;  pyriform.  Lemon 
yellow.  It  surpassed  my  expectation  in  ten- 
derness of  flesh,  and  abundance  of  highly- 
perfumed  juice  and  flavor,  indicating  its 
adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soiL  Ripe 
last  of  October. 

27.  Melia  ds  Waterloo. — ^A  new  pear  of 
great  excellence.  Large.  Greenish  yellow. 
Flesh  melting,  abounding  in  rich,  high-flsr 
vored  juice.    Ripe  the  first  of  October. 

28.  SiCKBL. — ^A  well  known  varie^,  of 
American  origin,  deservedly  standing  at  the 
head  of  excellence  among  pears,  though  small 
and  not  very  commanding  in  its  outward 
appearance.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  dose  and 
compact;  perfectly  hardy,  resisting  fire- 
blight  ;  late  in  coming  into  bearing.  Ripe 
in  September  and  October. 

29.  Lawkxncx.— An  excellent  winter  pear, 
of  American  origin.  Medium  size ;  obtuse- 
ly pyriform.  GreeMsh  yellow,  very  uniform. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  firm,  but  smooth  and 
buttery,  abounding  in  sweet,  rich,  fine-fla- 
vored juice,  which  it  retains  to  the  last.  It 
IS  decidedly  the  best  early  winter  pear  that 
has  come  under  my  notice,  ripening  well 
without  extra  care.  Tree  is  healthy,  a  good 
grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Ripe  from 
October  to  January. 

Above  I  have  only  referred  to  such  fruits 
as  can  be  recommended  for  the  dessert. 
Baking  pears,  and  those  of  doubtful  success 
in  our  climate,  I  will  leave  for  a  future  ar- 
ticle. A.  H.  EnNST. 

Spring  Garden,  On.,  March  l$t,  1854. 
(To  be  Oonthraed.) 


•  •  — 


It  18  sad  to  observe  how  many  worthless 
trees  are  permitted  to  cumber  ground,  which 
might,  at  the  same  expense  of  culture,  be 
ooeupied  by  those  which  bear  choice  fruit. 


Hie  Prineiples  of  OompositlOB,  at  applied  te 
PuUio  and  Private  Bnildiags. 


BT  J.  R.  HAJaLTON. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  the  scope  and 
object  of  which  are  so  Httie  understood,  and 
yet  so  prone  to  be  criticized  by  the  world  at 
large,  as  that  of  Architecture.  We  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say  that  there  are  many 
well  informed  and  educated  people,  who 
scarcely  know  what  the  calling  of  an  Archi- 
tect means,  and  who  imagine  he  has  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements  of  his  art  when 
he  designs  a  pretty  front  to  a  building. 
There  can  not  be  a  more  mistaken  idea,  for 
the  services  of  an  Architect  are  as  much 
required,  and  frequently  far  more  so,  in  the 
internal  arrangement  of  a  building  than  in 
its  external  decoration. 

The  end  of  Architecture  is  not  merely  to 
please  the  eye,  but  to  administer  to  the  com- 
forts and  convenience  of  man.  Pleasure  to 
the  eye  may,  indeed,  result  from  the  useful 
combined  with  the  beautiful  modifications 
of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in  this 
happy  combination  that  the  true  genius  of 
the  Architect  is  exhibited.  The  art  of  deco- 
rating a  well-proportioned  edifice  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  littie  difficulty  to  the  man 
of  taste,  whose  mind  is  well  stored  with 
images  of  beauty ;  but  the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
plan,  upon  which  every  accessory  is  depen- 
dent, is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  requires  considerable  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  practi- 
tioner. In  this  is  involved  not  only  the 
general  convenience  and  effect  of  the  build- 
ing, but>  what  is  of  much  consequence  to 
the  proprietor,  the  east  of  the  tDork.  None 
but  those  who  are  practically  conversant 
with  the  planning  of  a  building,  would  be- 
lieve the  amount  of  money  that  may  be 
squandered  or  saved  by  the  good  or  bad  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  parts  of  a  plan. 
When  an  edifice  has  many  external  breaks, 
for  instance,  much  addition  is  made  to  the 
quantity  of  walling  without  necessarily  in- 
creasing the  convenience  of  the  interior; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  destroy  all 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  effect,  by  break- 
ing up  the  masses  into  too  many  disjointed 
parts. 


les 
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Luxiixy  and  riohneM  of  deooration,  and 
the  general  etriking  appearance  of  a  fa^ud^y 
seem  to  be  the  only  8o«ro»  of  pleaeore  to 
the  generalitj  of  penons.  "  The  fact  ib," 
says  a  pungent  writer,  "the  nvmber  is  yery 
limited  of  those  who  can  comprehend  the 
plan  of  a  building,  or  who,  in  walking  over 
it,  can  so  arrange  in  their  minds  the  distri- 
bution of  the  several  portions,  as  to  have 
the  smallest  notion  whether  it  has  been 
skillfullj  composed  or  no.  The  spectator 
looks  at  the  facade,  connects  it»  perhi^s,  in 
an  angular  view  with  one  of  the  flanks,  says 
it  is  heavy  and  mean,  or  grand  and  mag- 
nificent, according  to  his  taste  or  education ; 
always  excusing  himself  by  admitting  he 
does  not  understand  Architecture,  though 
he  ' knows  what  pUxues  him' and  we  are  cer- 
tain he  would  be  more  suited  for  a  judge  if 
he  had  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him." 

To  please  the  eye  is  not,  we  repeat^  the 
only  object  of  Architecture.  Public  and 
private  utility,  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
individuals,  are  the  ends  of  the  Art  to 
which  all  other  points  must  be  sacrificed, 
and  it  is  only  when  these  have  been  accom- 
plished, that  decoration  should  begin.  Those 
who  make  the  internal  parts  of  an  edifice 
subservient  to  a  mere  facade,  throwing  out  a 
turret  here,  and  a  juttiug  chamber  there, 
merely  to  christen  them  afterwards,  are 
literally  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse ; 
sacrificing  the  purport  of  a  building  to  its 
decoration.  Such  buildings  always  will 
have  a  forced  and  unnatural  appearance; 
they  never  can  please :  while  tiiose  which 
are  the  result  of  the  more  rational  process 
of  making  the  facade  subservient  to  the  in- 
ternal parts,  while  the  general  plan  and 
decorations  are  imposing  and  just,  will  al- 
ways have  admirers. 

Kinety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  it 
win  be  found  that  a  good,  useful,  and  natu- 
ral distribution  of  plan,  leads,  with  a  little 
taet,  to  far  better  sections  and  elevations 
than  could  have  been  obtained  by  any  other 
process  of  design.  It  is  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture which  forms  the  chief  beauty  in  Gk>thio 
Architecture,  and  without  which,  indeed, 
tbat  exquisite  style  would  lose  one  half  of 
its  richness  and  picturesque  effect.  The  old 
Arohitects  understood  this  thoroughly,  and 
placed  their  windows,  fireplaces,  ftc.,  inter* 
naUy  just  where  they  would  be  moet  ser- 
vioeable,  letting  them  take  their  efaaaoe  in licSiir 


the  exterior.  This  aeooonta  ftr  tiMMe  diam* 
ing,  varied,  and  pictareeque  oombhiatioiMv 
to  be  found  so  generally,  and,  perhaps,  oidy, 
in  Gothic  Architeetare,  (al  any  rate,  to  the 
same  extent,)  and  of  whieh  it  is  diflicult  td 
convey  even  an  idea  to  those  who  have  nol 
seen  tiiat  truly  mi^jestie  style  carried  eat 
to  perfeetioD.* 

This  process  of  composition  oouM  not^  of 
course,  so  well  apply  to  suoh  a  rigid  and  tm- 
practicable  style  as  the  Qvecian ;  but  let  the 
style  be  what  it  may,  all  practical  men  know 
that  a  required  opening,  coming  in  some  lai' 
expected  and  apparentiy  difBoalt  place,  may 
f^uentiy,  \fj  a  little  skill,  be  converted 
from  a  blemidi  into  a  chief  beanty. 

In  a  word,  dittribudion  and  dispotiUUm  ai0 
the  first  oljects  which  should  engage  an 
Architect's  attention,  even  where  high  deoo* 
ration  is  his  object ;  for  no  deooration  wiO 
ever  please,  unless  its, source  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  most  oonvenient  and  eeo« 
nomical  arrangement  of  the  leading  pi^rts. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  of  an  article 
of  this  character,  to  enter  nnnutely  into  all 
the  various  features  which  should  guide  na 
in  the  compoeition  of  out  town  and  conntiy 
buildings.  They  are  as  varied  as  the 
whole  range  of  indiriduai  taste  and  require* 
ments,  and  it  is  seldom  two  bnilcKngs  oaa 
be  precisely  alike.  The  aoddents  of  site— 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  soenery-** 
the  position  of  the  edifice  respecting  aspect 
and  adjoining  buildings— the  cost — and  the 
peculiar  wishes  of  proprietors,  are  but  in* 
stances  of  many  thhigs  which  have  to  be 
taken  mto  eonsideration. 

In  designhig  a  buildings  whether  for  pub- 
lic or  private  uses,  the  first  olject  of  the 
Architect  is,  or  should  be,  to  make  himsi^ 
acquainted  with  the  purposes  fi>r  whieh  the 
structure  is  intended.  He  must  enter  into 
the  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade  the  build- 
ing, examining  and  a4|n8ting  witili  caire  those 
qualities  wlddi  are  most  essential  to  the  end 
proposed.  A  church,  a  hospital,  an  obsem^ 
tofy,  a  college,  a  sdiool-house^  should  each 
have  its  distinctive  features.  Stillness  and 
tranquillity  should  fi)nn  the  diaracteristic  of 
our  places  of  study— solemnity  should  mark 
those  of  worship—dignity  those  of  state- 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  those  devoted   to 
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|mbli<s  unnsementi.  The  same  modo  of 
thought^  the  same  prooeas  of  reasoning  applies 
as  well  to  our  private  residences  as  to  our  pnb- 
fie  buildings,  for  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
principles  of  composition,  and  the  same  ele* 
tnents  are  osed  in  the  formation  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  By  pursuing  the  oourse  indi- 
cated aboTC,  the  result  can  not,  in  the  hands 
of  any  man  of  tasta,  fail  to  be  pleasing  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  course  indicated  by 
eonunon  sense,  and  is  as  important  in  the 
Study  of  the  art,  as  in  the  practical  composi- 
tion of  designs ;  indeed,  both  are  but  an  un- 
faitermpied  series  of  observations  and  rea- 
sonings,  which  have  only  to  be  systematixed 
and  judiciously  pat  in  practice. 


■ » ■ 


[We  are  kindly  permitted,  by  the  gentle- 
man te  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  publish  the 
following  interesting  letter,  touching  the 
Grape  malady  that  is  now  ravaging  the  vine- 
yards of  France. — ^Ens.  Bsv.  ams  Mao.] 

BosDBAvz,  14  Feb'y,  1854. 

Mr  I>iAB  Sn: — Since  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  19th  of  last  October,  there  has  fallen 
imder  my  eye,  two  short  but  interesting 
works  upon  tiie  disease  of  the  Vines,  a  small 
portion  of  each  of  which  I  propose  to  trans- 
late and  send  you,  believing  ^at  they  will 
prove  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  g^rape 
eolture  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

One  is  a  Report,  by  M.  Louis  Ledere,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
officially  published  at  Paris.  The  other  is 
^Observations  xm  the  Maladie,"  written  by 
Mens.  A.  Joubert,  and  is  placed  in  my  hands 
by  Mona.  P.  F.  Guestier,  of  this  city. 

These  two  authors  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  as  to  the  cause  which 
produces  this  alarming  enemy  to  the  Grape. 
Mens.  Joubert  says,  in  opening  the  subject: 
'' Though  in  winter,  I  thought  I  ought 
to  make  some  researches,  in  order  that  I 
mi^t  know  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
finding  upon  the  wood  of  the  vine  traces  (^ 
deposits  of  eggs  or  larva  of  small  insects. 
I  took  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  microscope 
of  great  power.  In  looking  under  the  strips 
of  bark  of  the  old  wood,  I  could  discover 
nothing;  but,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  I 
perceived  that  the  little  points  or  spheroids, 
that  I  had  remarked  the  preceding  years  on 


the  new  wood,  were  placed  in  the  grooves  of 
the  bark,  that  they  were  round,  add  formed 
little  spheres,  and  might  well  be  oaDed 
eggs."  He  then  speaks,  after  a  few  se»- 
tenoes,  ''of  the  Acarus,  or  Tine  Bug."  "Aa 
I  have  abeady  said,  the  young  wood  of  tin 
vine,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  is  more  or  ksi 
covered  with  little  points  very  strongly  ?•> 
sembling  the  eggp  of  insects,  and  showing, 
in  the  first  months  of  spring,  a  depressiea 
upon  one  side  in  tb»  form  of  a  funnel,  vrliioh 
would  make  one  believe  that  an  insect  had 
gone  out  from  it  This  is  only  a  suppose* 
tion,  for  I  have  not  seen  insects  leaving  theae 
spheroids.  This  would  be  a  thing  neariy 
impossible ;  but  that  which  is  not  a  suppose 
ti(m,  is  that,  in  the  first  days  of  the  monib 
of  June,  when  the  yonng  Inntfiehes  of  Hm 
vine  had  attained  the  length  of  thirty  or  fahf 
inches,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  trunk, 
I  perceived  that  some  wounds  and  soars  ex*> 
isted  on  the  young  shoots ;  that  they  vrere 
multiplied  with  a  very  great  rapidity ;  and 
that  already  the  leaves  were  li^tly  mar* 
bled:  that  is  to  say,  they  had  some  Httte 
yellovrish  spots,  or  spots  of  a  green  less  daA 
than  the  ground  of  the  leat  I  then  began 
to  make  observations  and  researches  still 
more  minute  and  assiduous,  and  I  vras  nol 
long  in  discovering  on  the  wood  and  on  the 
leaves,  an  infinitely  small  insect,  which  I 
shall  name,  as  my  predecessors  have  done^ 
the  Aearus,  or  Vm^fiea;  this  last  name^ 
perhaps,  will  be  more  suitable,  for  it  jumps 
like  a  flea  when  never  so  little  disturbed.'' 

"  This  insect,  which  I  am  convinced  canses 
the  moIocUs  of  the  vine,  appears  to  form  k 
family  very  various,  of  which  each  member, 
without  doubt,  undergoes  several  transform* 
ations,  the  same  as  the  butterfly.  *  *  * 
So  soon  as  vre  perceive  t2iat  the  leaf  is  mai^ 
bled^  we  can  be  sure  of  finding  thereon  the 
Vm^fiea^  a  lively  insect,  whidi  is  constantlj 
moving  on  the  leaf  isaid  on  the  wood.  On 
the  lea(  it  is  easily  discovered,  though  very 
small,  by  the  naked  eye.  The  inseot  is  seen 
to  cease  its  movements ;  it  ia  then,  without 
doubt,  that  it  pierces  tiie  leaves  for  its  sua- 
tenanoe.  On  touching  it  with  a  blade  of 
grass,  it  jumps  with  a  movement  so  sudden 
that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  it  with  the 
eye.  Very  often  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
whence  it  soon  climbs  again  upon  the  vine.'' 
"This  Jirti  insect  has  the  form  of  a  louse, 
the  hind  part  pointed,  and  the  eyes  vevy 
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big  for  its  size ;  they  stand  ont  from  their 
sockets  in  a  Terj  prominent  manner.  Its 
oolor  is  ^f  a  pale  green.  Whenever  one 
inds  this  insect^  he  is  sure  to  see  some  young 
shoots  of  the  yine  which,  if  they  haye  no 
scan,  are  spotted  or  stained  black.  In  ex- 
amining these  spots  with  care,  there  will  be 
perceiyed,  stuck  together,  some  little  eggs, 
free  of  color,  and  of  a  transparency  equal 
to  the  most  beautiful  rock  crystal.  The 
biggest  are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  an 
wdinaiy-sised  pin."  "  These  eggs,  I  think, 
giye  birth  to  a  new  insect,  which  has  exactly 
their  form  and  transparency,  and  differs  only 
from  them  because  it  is  animated  and  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  yiyadty.  *  * 
At  the  flowering  season  of  the  yine,  two  new 
insects  make  their  appearance.  One  of  the 
same  color  as  the  first,  haying  similar  eyes, 
and  is  furnished,  moreover,  with  wings  like 
those  of  a  diminutive  fly.  The  other,  winged 
also,  is  distinguished  from  those  which  pre- 
cede it,  by  a  more  elongated  form,  and  by  a 
different  gait :  thus,  when  it  is  perched  up- 
on a  leaf  where  it  is  easy  to  observe  it,  it 
seems  rather  to  roll  than  to  walk :  that  is  to 
say,  instead  of  going  forward  or  backward, 
it  moves  sideways,  running  over  the  leaf  in 
aU  directions,  with  great  rapidity.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  is  the  insect  which 
fonns  the  web  or  net-work,  which  is  spread 
on  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  grape,  and 
wiiich  M.  F)6ohet  has  named  the  Acarus 
arachHoideBJ' 

M.  Joubert  describes  still  a  fifth  insect, 
belonging  to  the  same  fiunily,  and  says  also, 
that  this  class  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
excessively  small  spiders,  constantly  making 
their  web,  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
stroying the  vine-flea.  The  whole  of  M. 
Joubert*s  little  work  is  interesting,  and,  al- 
though I  differ  with  him  in  his  conclusions, 
would  send  more  extracts,  but  I  hope,  in  the 
short  future,  to  send  you  the  whole  of  it. 
There  are  many  of  the  best  vine-growers 
that  think  M.  Joubert  has  hit  upon  the  true 
cause  of  the  disease  of  the  vine,  while  others 
totally  reject  it,  and  adopt  the  theory  of  M. 
Louis  Leclerc.  I  lean  to  the  latter,  for  the 
cause,  as  given  by  him,  seems  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  terrible  effects  produced. 

In  company  with  M.  Lederc's  Report,  are 
fi^e  plates,  containing  colored  drawings  of 
the  disease  in  its  different  stages,  as  seen 
through  glasses  of  a  high  magnifying  power. 


But  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  the  extracts 
promised.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  maladie, 
he  says :  **  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1845,  that 
the  maladie  was  observed  for  the  first  time, 
at  Margate,  in  England,  in  ihe  forced  cuUure 
of  Mr.  Tucker,  who  usually  is  first  in  mar- 
ket with  his  productions.  This  efflores- 
cence, of  a  grayish  white,  which  covered  the 
bunches  of  the  grapes  in  the  hot-house,  was 
not  long  in  showing  itself  in  nearly  all  En^ 
lish  establishments  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Bristol,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  to  whom  was  submitted  some 
diseased  grapes  for  inspection,  recognized 
an  Otdium  of  a  new  variety,  which  he 
named  Tuckeri^  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  honoring  the  horticulturer  of  Margate. 
This  oldium  forms  a  particular  class  in 
the  immense  family  of  Mushrooms;  little 
mushrooms,  in  fact,  which  show  simple  fihi- 
ments,  or  very  fine  branches,  transparent, 
joined  together  by  tufts,  of  which  the  heads 
compose  so  many  seeds,  which  develop  them- 
selves successively,  becoming  detached  and 
falling  at  maturity." 

*' Nothing  positive  is  known  as  to  the 
precise  epoch  in  which  the  winds  had  thrown 
the  spores  or  seeds  of  the  fctUU  oldium 
across  to  the  continent,  but  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  note  is,  that  it  was  seen  in  1847, 
cU  first,  in  the  forced  cultures  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  from  whence  it  soon  passed  to  the 
trellised  vines,  as  it  had  done  in  England. 
Probably,  though,  the  parasitical  plant  'lot 
stalled  itself  in  several  vineyards  prior  to 
1851,  but  feebly ;  and  it  is  to  this  last  pe- 
riod that  the  disease  took  such  Jrigh^ul 
proportions  in  the  south  and  south-east  of 
France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Hungaiy.  As  late 
as  the  15th  of  July  of  that  year,  the  largest 
vine-growers  of  the  Bordelais  did  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but  now  it 
has  crossed  (he  Mediierranean^  fallen  upoA 
Algeria,  and  is  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ; 
light  as  yet  at  the  greatest  number  of  points, 
but  terrible  in  many  very  important  vine- 
yards. The  disease  is  on  the  Loire,  the 
Oharentes,  all  through  the  Bordelais  and 
Medoc,  in  the  Lower  Pyr6n6e8,  the  high 
Ckbrrone,  Languedoc,  and,  in  fact,  all  over 
France  and  vine-growing  Europe.  The  sim- , 
pie  mgneran,  from  the  Atiantic  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  firmly  believes  that  the  die* 
ease  is  the  effect  of  a  ''bad  air,"  of  a 
I  "wicked  fog,"  of  which  he  knows  the  precise 
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date.  From  Lyons  to  Dijon,  and  in  Stras- 
bourg and  Meti,  if  b  quite  another  thing. 
.The  people  attribute  the  maladie  of  the 
Tine  to  the  lighting  of  the  street  gas,  or  to 
the  eecape  steam  from  the  railway  locomo- 
tives. Either  will  serve :  Satanic  inven- 
tions both,  giving  birth  to  other  cotemporary 
scourges." 

M.  Leclero  thinks  that  the  disease  will  run 
its  oourse  amongst  the  vines  throughout  the 
world,  and  if  his  theory  is  correct,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it  If  the  seeds  produced  by 
these  infinitely  small  mushrooms  can  be  waft- 
ed by  thevnnd  across  the  British  Channel,  and 
across  the  Mediterranean,  why  not  across  the 
Atlantic  also  T  If  not  already  in  your  vine- 
yards on  the  Ohio,  you  may  look  shortly  for 
m  foray  made  by  these  unseen  enemies  of -the 
grape,  and  which  all  the  talent  of  the  vine- 
growing  countries  of  Europe  are  diligently 
seeking  to  avoid,  or  to  destroy  after  their 

Thousands  of  things  are  suggested  as  a 
eore  for  the  maladie,  but  not  one  has  yet 
proved  of  any  value.  The  dbease,  like  the 
cholera,  pursues  its  course  with  unrelent- 
ing severity,  and  no  obstacles  employed  by 
vine-growers  has  abated  its  malignity  in 
the  least.  There  are  monthly  meetings  of 
vine  proprietors  here  in  Bordeaux,  to  discuss 
this  matter ;  and  so  great  is  the  alarm,  for 
fear  of  the  total  loss  of  the  vine,  that  money 
rewards,  and  gold  medals  of  a  large  value, 
are  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  curative  or 
preventive.  I  see  the  Spanish  government 
has  just  offered  a  reward  of  frs.  125,000  to 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  an  antidote  for 
this  sideneu  of  the  vine.  If  you,  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  were  to  have  your  com  and  wheat 
crop  destroyed  in  the  oourse  of  three  or  four 
years,  yon  would  be  nearly  in  the  position 
of  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe. 
Starvation  stares  thousands  of  the  smaller 
proprietors  in  the  face,  if  the  next  crop 
ahould  prove  even  as  disastrous  as  the  last 
two. 

To  the  people  of  this  region,  wine  is  as 
much  a  necessity  as  bread.  The  mass  of 
the  laboring  poor,  in  fact,  live  upon  these 
two  articles.  The  price  of  the  former  has 
nearly  quadrupled  itself  within  three  years, 
and  tiie  largest  portion  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  had  to  give  up  its  use.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  how  universal  it  is  as  a  drink 
amongst  all  classes  and  a^eg.    Immediately  | 


opposite  to  my  chambers,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jardin  Public,  is  a  fine  large  stone  buildin|^ 
surrounded  by  alders  and  Lbmbardy  poplars. 
This  is  the  free  school  of  Bordeaux,  for  ^Is 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen ;  and 
here,  every  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  I  see  as- 
semble from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifly  children,  all  with  white  cotton  caps 
and  wooden  shoes.  I  observed  that  each 
one  of  these  little  chatterers  bore  on  her 
arm,  when  going  into  the  building,  a  nice 
covered  willow  basket,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  depth 
and  width.  This  basket  I  thought  was 
rather  large,  only  to  hold  a  child's  dinner, 
and  the  few  books  they  are  here  allowed  to 
have ;  and  thus  my  curiosity  became  excited, 
and  I  resolved  to  learn  the  contents  of  this 
mysterious  pannier.  At  the  period  of  recess 
for  the  school,  I  stepped  out  on  my  balcony, 
and  saw  the  whole  school,  in  noisy  glee» 
under  the  shade  of  the  fine  old  trees,  every 
girl  vrith  her  basket  beside  her,  a  large  piece 
of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  claret 
in  the  other ;  the  glass  glistening  in  the  raya 
of  the  sun,  as  they  frequently  and  lovingly 
applied  the  bottle  to  their  mouths.  Ah, 
thought  I,  that  large  basket  vms  not  brought 
to  school  so  affectionately  every  day  for 
nothing ;  it  is  just  the  thing  to  hold  a  book, 
slate,  piece  of  bread,  and  bottle  of  wine. 

Upon  inquiring,  I  found  that  each  girl 
has  her  bottle  half  filled  with  claret,  aiid 
then  filled  up  with  water,  which  is  all  she 
has  to  drink  during  the  day ;  and  this  quan- 
tity she  brings  every  morning  to  schooL 
Many  in  our  country  would  think  this  led  to 
intemperance,  but  it  does  not  do  so.  No 
people  are  so  firee  from  it,  that  I  hare  been 
amongst,  as  the  Frenoh,  and  no  people  so 
habitually  use  wine.  Bat  to  discuss  the 
reasons  why  the  French  are  so  temperate, 
and  the  Americans  and  English  the  reverse, 
would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  the  constitu- 
tional temperaments  of  the  two  people,  and 
this  I  dislike  to  attempt  on  a  cold  day,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  small  fires  they  have  here 
in  France.  The  climate  is  not  oold,  but 
they  serve  to  make  it  equal  to  Nova  Zembla, 
by  the  want  of  oomfortable  doors,  windows, 

and  fires. 

I  am,  sir. 

Very  respectfully, 

s.  I.  K. 
R.  BVCBANAK,  Es^ 
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[Th«  foUawing  interesting  paper  was  prt- 
psred  for,  and  read  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Soeietj,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  preeent  it  to 
evr  readen.  The  author's  Tiews,  drawn 
from  many  years'  oarefol  obserration,  will 
anest  attention,  CTen  from  thoee  who  do  not 
agree  with  his  oonolQ6i<ms.  The  facts  he 
relates  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question,  and  suggest  to  those  interestsd  in 
its  solution,  more  careful  experiments,  and 
SMre  extnded  obserrations. — ^Eds.  Ret.  ami> 
BoT.  Mao.]  

PusinKNT  or  CiN.  Hort.  Soc.  : 

DiAK  Sir  : — The  Pear  is  now  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  indispensable  luxuries  connected 
with  a  suburban  or  country  residence.  It 
is»  therefore,  not  only  important  that  the 
amateur  and  the  noTice  should  have  informa- 
tion on  the  character  and  relative  value  of 
the  fruit,  its  time  of  ripening  in  our  climate, 
that  he  may  select  judiciously,  but  that  he 
should  also  be  somewhat  informed  on  its 
adaptation  to  soil,  and  its  cultiyation,  with 
the  necessary  care  to  protect  the  tree  against 
the  ncissitudes  of  climate,  and  the  maladies 
to  which  it  is  sulject. 

The  tree  is  not  a  natiTe  of  our  country. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
St  lives  to  great  age,  and  grows  to  an  im- 
mense sise,  with  other  native  trees.  In  that 
eondition,  it  is  hardly  recognisable  as  the 
parent  of  the  present  luscious  and  high-fla- 
Tored  fruit,  but  is  small,  austere,  puokery, 
and  unfit  for  the  palate.  It  is  to  the  skill 
of  cultivators,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
great  change  and  improvement  in  its  char- 
actor  ;  and  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  lato 
Tan  Mons,  of  Belgium.  Chance  or  accident 
have  not  been  idle  in  the  work  of  adding 
many  excellent  varieties  to  the  list.  But 
the  improvement  of  the  fruit  has  (though 
not  always,)  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
hardiness  and  durability  of  the  tree.  This 
point  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  pro- 
pagators ;  its  tondemess  being  seen,  scien- 
tific cultivators  are  giving  more  attontion  to 
correct  it  in  their  future  additions. 

The  cultivaldon  of  the  tree  is  very  simple ; 
it  readily  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  soU  or 
location,  so  that  it  be  not  a  swamp  or  marsh. 
A  deep,  rich,  clayey  loam,  with  a  porus 


sub-soil,  and  a  full  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  is  the  best  for  ito  full  development  The 
tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  throw  down  strong 
tap-roots ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  know 
something  of  the  nourishment  it  will  find  to 
feed  on  there.  This  tendency  is  overcome 
by  growing  it  on  the  quince,  the  natural  dla- 
position  of  iHiich  is  to  spread  its  roots,  and 
luxuriato  on  the  surface  soil;  tiboogh  the 
tree  is  dwarfed,  and  the  duration  of  its  lifii 
shortoned,  still  it  is  bettor  for  shallow  soils, 
and  gardens  where  not  mudii  room  can  be 
afforded.  The  fine  sorto,  widi  few  exoep- 
tions,  succeed  well  and  produce  abundantly 
on  the  quince.  These  are  usually  trained 
in  pyramid  form,  branching  from  the  ground 
up,  making  a  very  handsome  and  attractive 
object  in  the  border.  When  grafted  or 
budded  on  their  own  stocks,  they  require 
more  room,  and  are  usually  longer  coming 
into  bearing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tree  has,  however, 
its  drawbacks.  It  is  not  hardy ;  or,  if  yoa 
do  not  like  the  term,  it  is  subject  to  be  cul 
off  and  destroyed  by  death  at  any  time, 
when  seeming  in  full  vigor  of  health  and 
growth.  On  the  cause,  there  has  been  much 
speculation,  without  seeming  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Long  experience,  observation,  and  much 
r^ection,  have  established  in  my  own  mind 
the  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  mak9 
this  clear  or  satisft^toiy  to  you,  and  other 
minds,  but  I  may  open  a  door  to  a  new,  or 
rather  an  unexplored  field  for  thought  and 
reflection  both  to  the  practical  and  the  scien- 
tific investigator.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot 
in  thifl,  or  any  other  country,  where  a  greater 
opportunity  has  be«i  afforded  for  an  observ- 
ance of  the  diseases  to  which  the  pear-tree  ie 
sulgect — especially  that  form  which  we  un- 
derstand as  Fire  blighi — than  here. 

Sci^tific  gentlemen,  with  some  exoe^ 
tions,  have  genially  followed  each  other  in 
attributing  it  mainly  to  Insrcts,  and  some 
to  an  exhaustion,  or  absorption  of  those  jnvv 
tideB  from  the  soil  which  are  enentiml  to 
the  heaUh  and  life  of  the  tree,  and  iheperjeei 
development  of  its  JruU,  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  existence  of  other  extraordi- 
nary causes  for  its  disease  and  death. 

Without  denying  that  insects  are  somer 
times  injurious  to  the  peaMree,  even  to  its 
destruction,  I  must  be  permitted  to  question 
the  general  correctness  of  the  theoiy,  and 
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also  that  of  an  exhausted  soil.  To  mj 
mind,  facts  do  not  wanant  sneli  ooneliisions, 
■0  applicable  to  our  region.  To  make  out  the 
latter  theory,  it  should  not  be  left  to  rest  on 
doabtfnl  speealation,  b«t  it  should  be  shown 
to  harmonise  with  matters  of  piaetieal  &et» 
as  thej  oontinnallj  ooeor.  The  ingenuoos 
mind  ne^er  shoold  alloir  itself  to  lose  sight 
of  these. 

ThoQgh,  nnqnestionably,  the  working,  or 
grafting  on  bad  stocks,  sach  as  nteken^  and 
planting  in  bad  90U,  will  fikciUtate  the  de- 
straction  of  the  pear-tree — as  the  same  cause 
would  any  other — they  are  only  l&eal^  and 
iay  not  at  tiie  rod  of  the  etiL  To  snppose  the 
adventitioos  existence  of  some  snbetanee  in 
the  soil,  to  remove  diffieolties  out  of  the  way 
of  a  favorite  theory,  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  the  cracking  of 
the  White  Doyenne  is  owing  to  an  exhaos- 
tion  from  the  soil  of  those  particles  neces- 
saiy  to  its  perfect  development;  that  the 
tree  would  resome  its  former  habit  of  the 
production  of  perfect  fruit,  if  these  sub- 
stances were  supplied  to  the  roots.  Among 
many  reasons  for  dissenting  from  this  posi^ 
tion,  let  me  say,  that  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
I  have  hardly  had  a  perfect  firuit  on  trees 
of  this  variety,  many  of  which  formerly 
bore  fine  fruit,  until  last  summer,  when,  on 
all  of  them,  it  was  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  it 
any  where ;  and  this  without  any  applica- 
tion whatever  to  their  roots.  The  trees  are 
scattered  over  my  grounds ;  some  in  grass, 
the  sod  of  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for 
years.  I  attributed  this  remarkable^  ^fect 
to  atmospheric  influences — ^with  vdiidi  the 
composition  of  the  soil  had  nothing  to  do. 
It  was,  during  the  grovrth  of  the  fimit,  nn- 
nsually  dry  for  our  climate. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  analysis  of  the 
pear-tree,  as  a  correct  and  reliable  basis  to 
overcome  the  malady  to  which  tiie  tree  Is 
subject.  Loudon  and  other  eminent  writers 
on  the  subject,  would  htfVe  us  to  understand 
that  tiiere  is  a  strong  analogy  in  the  lifb 
principle  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  inferable  that,  as  animals  of  the 
same  species  do  not  wholly  depend  on  one 
dass  of  food  for  life  and  healtii,  but  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  choice  is  left  to  sded  firam, 
producing  the  same  results,  that  this  is 
equally  applicable  to  plants.  When  we, 
tiierefore,  have  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Bm- 
mens  before  ns,  showing  that  the  ash  of  the 


sap-wood  of  the  peaHaree  contains  more  than 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
twenty-two  of  potash,  and  a  number  of  other 
inorganic  elements,  Thoogh  perfectly  eor» 
rect,  are  vre  sure  that  a  tree  grown  in  a  dil^ 
fiirent  soU  vrill  not  produce  different  results 
I  shall  show  that  tikis  is  the  case  in  other 
species  of  trees,  and,  therefore,  infor  it  is  so 
with  the  pear.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  . 
color  of  fhiits  is  affected  by  substances  ia^ 
the  wmI  and  taken  up  by  the  roots,  not  es- 
sential or  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 


Liebig,  in  speaking  of  the  inofgaaio  con- 
stituents of  plants,  says :  **  Many  of  the  in- 
organic constituents  vary  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,"  Ac.  Again, 
**  Most  plants,  perliaps  all  of  them,  contain 
organic  acids  of  very  different  composition 
and  properties,  all  of  which  are  in  combina- 
tion iriUi  bases,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime, 
or  magnesia,"  Ac.;  and  after  proceeding  to 
show  that  certain  acids  are  always,  of  ne- 
cessity, present  in  plants,  he  proceeds :  *'  It 
is  equally  certain  tiiat  some  alkaline  base  is 
also  indispensable  in  order  to  enter  into 
combination  vrith  the  acids."  And,  while 
he  seems  to  make  it  dear  that  the  lifo  and 
health  ci  the  plant  depends  invariably  eft 
certain  adds,  he  says,  ''It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  any  one  of  the 
alkaline  bases  may  be  substituted  for  an* 
other,  the  action  of  all  bdng  the  same." 
His  object  is,  if  I  understand  him,  to  prove 
that  certi^  adds  are  in  the  first  place  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and 
that  this  always  attracts  a  given  quantity  of 
alkaline ;  that  these  alkalines  are  not  noose* 
sarily  the  same,  but  similar  in  action ;  that 
the  plant  will  take  them  up  as  they  are 
fbund  in  the  soiL  To  prove  this,  he  says! 
"  It  has  been  distinctiy  shown,  by  the  analc' 
ysis  of  D'Sanssare  and  Berthier,  that  the 
nature  of  a  soil  exercises  a  dedded  infloenoe 
on  the  quantity  of  the  different  metallie 
oxydes  contained  in  the  plants  which  grew 
on  it;  that  magnesia,  fbr  example,  was  eon«> 
tained  in  the  ash  of  a  pine-tree  grown  at 
Mont  Brever,  whilst  it  was  absent  fWim  the 
ash  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species  ftfmi  Mont 
La  Salle;  and  thai  the  [Hroportions  of  lime  and 
potadi  were  also  very  different."  Again  he 
adds:  "  Let  ns  now  compare  Beithier's  anal- 
ysis of  the  ash  of  twe  flr4rees,  one  of  whidi 
grew  in  Norway,  and  the  other  in  AUerard, 
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(departemens  de  Tlsere.)  One  contained  fifty, 
the  other  twenty-five  per  cent  of  solnble 
salts ;  a  greater  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  the  alkaline  bases  coald  scarcely  exist 
between  two  totally  different  plants.'^ 

Though  it  seems  in  all  cases  the  oxygen 
was  fonnd  nearly  in  the  same  quantities  in 
each  species ;  preying  condosiTely  that  while 
certain  properties,  such  as  some  of  the  acids 
and  oxygen,  are  always  present  in  nearly 
uniform  proportions,  that  it  is  not  so  with 
other  substances;  that  they  not  only  vary 
largely  in  quantity,  but  in  some  instances 
are  altogether  absent ;  that  a  tree,  like  an  an- 
imal, has  some  latitude  of  choice  in  its  food ; 
and  that  the  elements  of  the  air  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  both.  This  is  pei^ 
fectiy  in  harmony  with  every  day's  experi- 
ence of  the  different  and  diverse  soils  we 
find  the  tree  to  grow  and  flourish  in.  It 
may  be  questioned,  if  a  tree,  which  finds 
the  proper  constituent  particles  in  a  soil  for 
its  healthy  growth,  can  ever  exhaust  any  part 
of  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  death, 
if  the  natural  sources  of  growth  continue  to 
yield  their  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  A 
fiorest'  does  not  wear  out  the  soil  and  die ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  indebted  to  its 
agency  fbr  the  virgin  soil  we  find  under  its 
boughs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  writers  of  high 
authority,  that  among  our  modem  forest- 
trees,  there  are  some  which  have  attained 
the  great  age  of  four  thousand  years ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  ''investigation  of  coal  and 
lignite  strata  has  proved  the  existence  of 
trees  of  the  same  order  as  those  now  exist- 
ing.'' If  this  be  true,  it  proves  positively 
that  trees  do  not  draw  on  the  soil,  so  as  to 
destroy  themselves,  or  to  impair  the  perfect 
development  of  their  seed  and  fruit  But  it 
may  be  said,  this  is  applicable  to  a  state  of 
nature.  Well,  thu  is  just  what  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  show :  that  we  have  run  con- 
trary to  this;  and,  from  that  cause,  have 
produced  an  enfeebled  race,  which  we  are 
exposing  to  an  uncongenial  dimate,,  and 
diarging  it  (improperly,  as  I  think,)  to  the 
aoili 

The  reasoii  why  soils  are  worn  out,  is  be- 
eaose  of  injudicious  cultivation,  a  continued 
removal  of  its  products  without  a  proper 
restoration  of  the  properties  thus  removed. 
This  is  not  applicable  to  trees,  only  so  far 
as  the  removal  of  frtiit  is  concerned,  and 
the  obfltruotion  of  the  natural  supply  from 


decayed  leaves,  branches,  Ac.  This  may  be 
larger  or  smaller,  and  of  course  it  is  wise  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  all  the 
particles  thus  drawn  from  it.  Tou  may, 
however,  feed  the  pear-tree  as  much  as  yoa 
please,  and  still  it  will  die  in  the  midst  of  a 
luxuriant  growth;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to 
other  causes  that  we  must  look  for  its  de- 
struction, not  to  the  want  of  proper  food. 

The  advocates  of  the  insect  theory  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  proving  its  truth. 
They  are  bound  to  show  something  more 
plausible  for  its  support,  than  the  simple 
'fact  that  insects  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  diseased  parts.  They  are  bound 
to  show  that  these  insects  are  really  the 
cause,  and  not  there  as  a  result  of  the  blight. 
And,  moreover,  to  show  some  reason  why 
it  is  that  they  discriminaie,  pass  by  certain 
unmolested  pear-trees,  and  do  not  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  within  their  reach ;  and 
also,  why  it  is  that  their  destructive  influence 
is  sometimes  suspended  for  years  together. 

Prof.  Harris'  description  of  the  Scolifhu 
i^,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Insects, 
which  is  mainly  relied  on  as  the  support  of 
this  theory,  fully  defines  its  regular  periods 
of  change  and  operations.  I  am  very  sure 
that  it  will  not  apply  to  our  blight,  all  the 
reasons  for  which  I  can  not  here  enumerate. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  injury  of  that  in- 
sect "ends  with  the  death  of  the  branch, 
down  to  a  certain  point,  but  does  not  extend 
below  the  seat  of  attack,  and  does  not  effect 
the  health  of  other  parts  of  the  tree."  (Se- 
cond edition  Harris'  Treatise  on  Insects,) 
A  comparatively  harmless  insect,  whose  e^ 
fects  all  cultivators  in  this  region  will  have 
observed  on  their  trees. 

I  will  here  very  briefly  give  what  I  deem 
the  cause  and  the  reason  for  the  blight^ 
which  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
^ven  elsewhere.  Long  observation  has 
confirmed  my  judgment  that  the  disease  is 
chargeable  mainly  to  atmospheric  influences. 
The  Great  Creator  has,  in  his  wisdom,  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  vegetation,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate of  every  part  of  the  globe  act  in  per- 
fect harmony,  for  the  best  development  of 
the  former.  A  departure  from  this  state  of 
nature  is  at  the  hazard  of  the  health  and 
longevity  of  the  plant  or  tree,  though  this 
result  does  not  invariably  follow.  The  pear- 
tree,  as  befi>re  observed,  is  not  a  native  of 
this  continent,  but  of  a  different  hemisphere, 
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where  it  grows  to  large  size  and  great  age, 
as  other  forest-trees  do.  All  intelligent 
writers,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that 
the  improyement  of  the  fruit  has  generally 
heen  at  the  expense  of  the  hardiness  and 
durability  of  the  tree,  (not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.) However,  we  find  it  so.  We 
hare  imported  an  enfeebled  race,  and  are 
exposing  it  to  a  new  climate,  the  yicissitudes 
of  which  it  is  not  fully  capable  of  resisting. 
I  care  not  for  terms:  whether  jou  call  it 
IVogcn  Sap  Uighi,  or  Sun  hUgJU;  whether 
the  effect  is  produced  by  sudden  and  rapid 
changes  of  winter  temperature,  or  an  exces- 
siye  summer  sun.  In  either  case,  it  is  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  functions  of  the 
tree,  producing  disease  and  death.  The 
former  is  often  tardy  in  its  work,  but  the 
latter  generally  rapid  and  instantaneous. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
tree  in  a  state  of  rest,  when  the  sap-vestfels 
aze  contracted,  when  their  juices  have  been 
expended  to  form  wood,  which  is  immature- 
ly  ripened.  In  the  other  case,  when  the 
sap-vessels  are  extended  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  to  supply  the  demands  of  ft  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth ;  when  this  growth  is 
in  its  most  tender  and  delicate  condition, 
the  scorching  mid-day  sun  does  the  mis- 
chief; the  sap,  by  its  rays,  is  scalded  and 
vitiated,  a  chemical  process  of  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  its  poison  is  soon  carried 
to  and  mixed  with  other  portions  of  the  tree, 
and  the  whole  is  oflen  Irretrievably  lost  in 
a  few  hours.  The  only  remedy  is,  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  discovered  on  the  limb,  where 
this  form  of  blight  always  makes  its  appear^ 
i&ce,  to  lop  off  until  you  come  to  the  sound 
and  healthy  wood,  and  thus  prevent  its 
spreading.  Do  not  stop  to  hunt  insects,  un- 
til yott  have  performed  this  work,  when  you 
can  do  so  leisurely. 

Sun  blight,  or  Fire  blight,  la  always  most 
prevalent  in  a  wet  and  hot  summer*  There 
has  been  but  little  the  last  three  years,  and 
we  shall  certainly  have  no  frozen  sap  blight 
to  complain  of  next  summer.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  rather  unusual  dry  summers 
daring  this  period ;  the  wood  having  ripened 
well  before  winter  set  in,  and  the  growth 
not  so  luxuriant  as  in  wet  seasons. 

As  a  remedy,  or  rather  a  preventive  to 
the  frozen  sap  bli^t,  I  would  suggest  the 
shortening  in  application,  in  September  or 
October,  to  check  the  growth,  and  induce  | 


the  maturing  of  the  wood.  This  system  is, 
perhaps,  only  applicable  to  dwarfs,  as  stand- 
ards can  not  well  be  reached.  What  is  un« 
derstood  by  shortening  in,  is  to  cut  back 
the  present  year's  new  shoots  to  the  firm 
wood,  say  one  third  or  one  half  of  it,  as  the 
case  may  require,  so  that  the  sap  remaining 
shall  be  expended  in  perfecting  the  wood 
which  is  left,  and  not  be  stimulated  by  the 
leaves  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  to  continue 
growth.  This  system  is  also  practiced  to 
force  the  tree  into  forming  fruit  spurs,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  production  of  fruit.  Care 
must  be  observed  in  the  time  of  performing 
this  operation.  It  must  not  be  so  early  in 
the  season  as  to  cause  the  bursting  of  the 
lateral  buds,  and  tiiereby  cause  a  more  in- 
jurious growth  than  it  is  attempted  to  check. 
There  need  be  very  little  risk  in  this;  we 
must  be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  season. 
It  is  better  a  little  late,  than  too  early ;  when 
the  majority  of' the  leaves  on  the  shoot  are 
rigid  and  hard,  is  a  suitable  indication  of 
the  proper  time. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  vrant  of 
hardiness  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
I  account  for  the  trees  that  are  to  be  found 
up  and  down  our.  land,  which  have  with- 
stood the  winter's  storme  and  summer's  heat 
from  one  to  two  hundred  years  ?  Before  I 
answer  the  question,  allow  me  to  offer  them 
as  standing  monuments  against  the  exhaus- 
tion and  insect  theories.  We  have  had 
some  specimens  in  this  vicinity — ^until  the 
spirit  of  city  improvements  required  their 
room,  when  the  rude  hand  of  the  woodman 
brought  them  low — ^whose  existence  was  co» 
equal  with  the  first  impress  of  civilization ; 
they  remained  sound,  healthy,  and  fruitful 
to  the  last.  Such  specimens,  it  wiU  be 
found,  have  all  originated  from  seed,  and  al- 
ways from  a  hardier  stock  than  the  varieties 
of  more  modem  introduction.  A  friend 
has  just  given  me  the  history  of  one  in 
Ghiilford,  Conn.,  which  he  says  is  over  two 
hundred  years  old,  measuring  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference  at  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  now  beginning  to  decay,  bi^t 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit.  He 
says  the  fruit  does  not  compare  with  the 
best  now  in  cultivation,  but  when  he  was  a 
boy,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  con- 
sidered very  superior. 

It  is  to  these  hardy  remains  of  andenl 
days,  we   must  look  for  constitutions  to 
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hybn^ue  with  our  finer  sortoy  aajt  if  70a 
pleaee,  the  Seokel,  which  la  as  hardy  as  any 
of  them,  for  a  class  of  trees  producing  sa- 
perior  fruit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
we  can  trust  out  of  doors. 

I  fear  the  above  remarks  may  seem  to 
some  lengthy,  but  the  snlject  is  of  too  much 
interest  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  or  with 
mere  assertions.  As  it  is  iuTcstigated,  the 
more  fully  its  importance  is  brought  to 
liew.  I  have  endeaTored  to  aroid  ail  im- 
proper allusions,  unnecessary  repetitions, 
and  aim  at  display;  simply  confining  my- 
self to  a  plain  statement  of  theories  and 
opinions  of  others,  their  comparisons  and 
idausibilities.  Much  might  be  added  to 
sustain  the  views  I  have  presented  as  the 
real  cause  of  destruction  of  our  peaMrees. 
Yery  respeetfolly  yours, 

A.  H.  Ernst. 
ajfHmff  Gmdm,  CkL,  Uunk  1 W,  1654. 
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BT  PBOr.  8.  8.  lULDXMAV,  OOLUMBIl,  nOfH. 

Amon^  the  sciences  which  have  a  collate- 
ral beanng  upon  agriculture,  none  Ib  more 
important  than  that  which  relates  to  insects. 
These  constitute  the  largest  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  as  the  ereater  part  of 
them  live  upon  vegetable  substances,  they 
are  continually  interfering  with  cultivated 
plants.  Thus,  ditferent  insects  attack  re- 
■pectiveljr  the  roots,  stem,  bark,  leaves,  blos- 
soms, fruit,  and  seed.  Sometimes  the  same 
insect  is  destructive  to  several  plsnts ;  and 
sometimes  the  same  plant  is  infested  by  sev- 
eral insects ;  whilst  the  larva  and  adult  of 
a  single  species  frequently  infest  distinct 
plants,  or  difierent  parts  of  the  same  plant: 
as  the  root,  when  a  grub;  and  the  leaves  or 
blossoms,  when  aduU. 

The  long-enouted  insects,  which  include 
the  weevils,  chesnut  worm,  plum  weevil, 
pea-bug,  ko.t  include  eight  thousand  distinct 
qfMcies,  known  to  entomological  science; 
and  of  these,  upwards  of  three  hundred  be- 
long to  the  Umted  States.  In  j^eneral,  tiie 
habits  of  each  species,  the  districts  ihev  in- 
habit, the  plants  they  infest,  the  periods  of 
their  growtn  and  appearance,  and  their  ene- 
mies, djfier  somewhat ;  so  that  there  is  room 
for  a  wide  range  of  observation,  witii  a  view 
to  prevent  the  ravagjw  of  such  species  as  are 
found  to  be  destructive. 

From  the  small  number  of  original  ob- 
servers, our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  taken  from  European 
boi^ ;  and  as  there  have  been  but  few  sj^s- 
tematio  attempts  to  figure  our  own  species, 


the  ffeneral  reader  can  not  have  a  clear  idea 
of  i£e  suljeet  upon  which  he  wishes  to  in* 
form  himself;  even  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
descriptions. 

The  shell-fish  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
well  figured  in  Dr.  Oould's  book,  published 
bj  State  authority ;  whilst  the  useful  volume 
of  Dr.  Harris,  on  iiyurious  insects,  remains 
without  this  important  adjunct  to  its  useful- 
ness. The  State  of  New  York  has  devoted 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  an  invest!" 
gation  of  its  Geology,  Agriculture,  and  Nat- 
ural History :  yet  the  last  broke  down  the 
moment  the  portions  were  exhausted  which 
the  public  could  get  in  other  books,  so  that 
the  portion  of  the  fund  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  an  ori^nal  work  in  the  deep 
and  useftil  department  of  entomology,  was 
spent  upon  mere  compilations. 

In  some  districts,  a  fourth,  half,  or  more, 
of  the  crop  of  wheat  is  destroved  by  the 
Hessian  fly ;  and  in  the  Patent  OQlce  Beport 
for  1849,  pase  9,  it  is  estimated  that  in  this 
country,  tne  loss  from  the  ravaees  of  insects 
amounts  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. In  some  districts,  the  crops  sufe 
f^m  year  to  year ;  in  others  tfa«y  are  irrem- 
lar,  or  appear  for  tiie  first  time,  so  that  we 
preventive  knowledge,  which  is  acouired 
through  a  course  of  years  in  certain  locali- 
ties, mis  to  be  re-acquired  through  the  la- 
borious process  of  experience,  when  an  en^ 
my  appears  in  a  new  locality ; — and  this  is 
likely  to  come  too  late  to  allow  preventive 
measures  to  be  adopted.  Thus  tiie  angle- 
tree  blidit  appears  as  a  white  down,  whidi 
mi^t  be  taken  for  a  small  mass  of  loose 
spider  web,  or  the  cottony  down  of  som# 
plant,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  the  covering 
of  a  kind  of  plant  louse.  This  down  is  so 
conspicuous  and  accessible,  that  but  Uttie 
time  and  care  are  required  to  crush  tiie  ene* 
my  beneath,  and  preserve  the  orchard  from 
entire  destruction  at  a  later  day,  when  the 
evil  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
unmanageable.  Yet  how  few  who  form  new 
orchards,  pass  the  young  trees  under  review, 
to  ascertam  whether  they  are  not  founding 
a  colony  which  will  prevent  them  from  en> 
joying  the  result  of  their  labor ;  although  a 
bimd^  trees  may  be  inspected  in  a  day, 
and  an  examination  of  the  young  planted 
trees  be  made  in  the  same  period. 

The  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  in  the 
United  States,  might  be  preserved  for  yean 
from  the  ravages  of  man  v  noxious  insects^ 
by  subjecting  seed  and  plants  from  old  Uh 
oalities  to  a  rigid  inspection  or  Quarantine, 
and  establishing  local  nurseries  from  disin* 
fected  materials.  By  such  means,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  apple,  peach,  plum,  pea,  and 
some  grains,  could  be  circumvented. 

Entomologists  are  frequently  blamed  for 

not  vforking  more  in  a  practical  direction : 

that   is  to   say,  those  who  never  owned 

I  an  tore  of  land,  are  expected  to  devote 
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who  t^ncj  that  the  details  of  lozic  will  en- 
able ue  to  leasoQ  ooireetlj.  Papik  are 
tan^t  to  such  an  extent  from  books,  and  80 
little  firom  obeemUioB,  thai  in  most  instances 
the  J  m«rdj  know  that  the  book-maker  knew 
oertain  fiiitfta,  and  the  laws  in  connection 
with  than, — as  in  Aatmoiomj,  where  not  one 
pupil  in  fifW  has  an  idea  of  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  howerer  fln^itlj  he  maj  repeal 
his  lessons.  In  a  school  book,  the  qaestton* 
Whj  is  Tin^ar  tkarpf  is  answered  b^  stal- 
ine  that  it  has  an  acid  qoalitr,  which  is 
takoi  lor  an  explanation,  althoagh  acid 
( Acmcs)  is  merely  the  Latin  word  for  <ftaip— 
a  "  lone "  whidi  is  (jaite  characteristic  of 
the  "uterarj''  edacataon  in  Togue. 

COPHMtSj  M^,t  XfBOfSIMr  17,  IcdS. 


fliemselTes  to  the  preservation  of  the  lands 
of  others,  as  if  geoh^^ists  riioold  emploj  tfaem- 
sdres  in  diseoTermg  mineral  deposits  npon 
the  lands  of  their  no^bors.  Most  ento- 
mok^tsts  haYC  other  porsaits ;  and  as  Tery 
few  of  them  hwn  time  to  dcrrote  themsdres 
to  the  entire  ran^  of  stndj ,  it  freqn^tlj 
happens  that  noxioos  species  do  not  entor 
into  the  portion  to  which  they  dcTote  them- 
■elTCS.  If oreorer,  entomoloffj',  as  a  science, 
is  one  thin^  and  the  application  of  the 
•eienoe,  anower,  which  bcUngiB  to  domestic 
eeooomy ;  yet  its  application  is  so  important 
tiiat  it  shoold  not  be  left  to  the  casiml  and 
nnsystematic  stady  of  those  who  attend  to  it 
only  when  accident  throws  a  subject  in  thor 
way.  The  lustory  of  many  species  is  neg- 
lected, because  it  woold  re<|nire  the  eiqpense 
of  platos, — an  expense  whidi  is  seldom  ne- 
eeooMT  in  writing  fixr  entomologistB  alone ;  tawdast  lur  tesharis, 

these  being  aUe  to  understand  a  technical  

description,  or  comparison  with  an  allied  A  year  last  fiOl  I  haoled  a  load  of  oU 
Ibrm,  already  figured  in  the  systematic  rotten  sawdust  and  threw  it  aroond  my 
ho6k3,  Indirid^  seal,  unless  accompanied  yoon^  ^pie-trees.  My  neighbor  over  the 
by  wealth,  would  not  produce  a  work  like  the  ^^^y*  ^^  one  of  those  characters  who  plods  on 
magnificent  one  by  Aadouin,  on  the  insects  ^b  the  isame  old  track  that  his  father  and 
injurious  to  the  yine,  published  by  the  French  grandfather  did,  beliering  that  they  knew 
goyemment;  or  that  of  Ratiebur^  in  three  ^h  and  more  too.  My  nrngfabor  sud  if  I 
quarto  Tolnmes,  on  the  i*»fftfft>  which  attack  P^^  sawdust  around  my  trees,  I  would  sure- 
lorest  trees.  ly  kill   them.    He  sud   he   put   manure 

False  riews  of  the  relations  of  science  to  uound  some  of  his  trees,  and  killed  them, 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy  will  be  I  told  him  I  would  risk  it,  "any  how." 
held  by  any  community,  which  h<"i    not       ^  P^^  fresh  stable  manure  around  one 

the  next;  around 
ashes;  and  the 

manured  with 

the  h^est,  where  Botany  is  taught  without  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  in  the 
plants,  Geology  without  rocks.  Surveying  spring  spread  it  well,  and  planted  the 
and  Navigation  without  instruments.  Hydro-  ground  with  com  and  potatos.  The  result 
statics  without  water,  and  Entomdogy  with-  ^m,  many  trees  erew  very  luxuriantly,  but 
out  insects.  Such  a  condition  of  ^cation  ^^  ^^^^^  where  the  sawdust  was,  grew  the 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  being  smoother  and  the  trees 
of  agricultural  schools,  where  cautious  ob-  ^^  ^  healthier  appearance.  I  will  also 
aervation,  theory,  and  practice,  go  together;  "tate,  that  part  of  the  orchard  planted  in 
the  pupil  being  educated  to  reason  upon  the  potatos,  grew  greatiy  better  than  that  part 
complicated  phenomena  of  nature,  as  they  pl&nted  to  com.  ^  The  soil  was  clay  loam*— 
occur ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  their  JVirm^r  and  VxsiUjr. 
laws,  when  the  occasions  arise  which  require 


•  •  •' 


t  «^«Z^  ni^  Jfnl^^SLiS"  ^^^™  "^o'^*^'  exhibition  is  to  be  held 

fe^^f^i^  «  5^^^*   ^-"^  at  Cheltenham,  England,  in  June  of  1854, 

Which  might  bave  an  important   beanng  ^j^^  j^  Edition  to  all  kinds  of  Hortiw?- 

upon  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  Z.-.1 ^^^2!-^  — :ii  ™. i.^«-»   . _ .^ 

Some 
for  the 
be  made ^ 

pupils  in  the  operations  carried  on  in  tiie 
great  laboratory  of  meteorological,  chemical, 


■•■*- 


TCffetable,  and  animal  nature.  A  niw  weeping  willow,  named  Kilmar- 

In  fact,  our  entire  system  of  education  has  nock,  or  Salix  caprea  pendula,  is  offered  for 

been  built  up  and  monopolised  by,  and  for,  sale  by  Mr.  John  Dickie,  of  Kilmarnock,  N. 

a  very  small   portion  of  the  population ;  B.,  wfaioh  is  said  to  bear  the  same  resem- 

those,  for  example,  who  study  rhetoric,  or  blance  to  the  ordinary  ^ix  caprea,  that  the 

how  to  talk,  but  do  not  learn  to  act;  and  weeping  ash  does  to  the  common  ash. 
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The  WiBoiHtsin  farmerB  hftve  been  tnrning 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  hops.  The 
crop  ia  Mid  to  be  ft  very  profituble  one,  and 
cm  be  grown  without  any  very  hoavj  labor. 
For  fanners  who  are  oompetled  to  wagon 
their  produce  a  great  distance  to  market, 
there  ib  a  decided  advantage  in  raiBing  hope 
in  preference  to  grain. 

Hops  are  worth  eenerally  about  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  bv  proper  culture 
one  thonsand  pounds  can  be  raised  to  the 
acre.  A  load  of  hope,  then,  is  worth  from 
1250  to  $300. 

We  believe  that  hops  flourish  well  in  this 
vicinity— at  all  evenls  we  frequently  find 
them  gromng  wild.  It  would  be  well  for 
some  of  our  &nnerB  to  try  the  experiment 
of  thmr  culture  on  a  small  scale,  whereby 
they  could  test  the  profitablenees  «rf  the  crop 
without  risk. 

[The  above  is  applicable  to  the  west  gen- 
erally, as  hope  are  grown  largely  in  some 
neighboring  counties,  and  also  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  yield  a  good  profit.] 


IheBadislL. 

Few  vegetables  are  here  cultivated  with 
greater  facility  than  the  radish ;  it  seldom 
commands  notice  in  the  pages  of  our  peri- 
odicals, because  erer^  one  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  secret  in  its  management — sow 
the  seed  and  a  crop  will  follow.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  hold  good  in  all  cbbbs,  and 
occasionally  it  is  found  that  even  this  com- 
mon root  demands  that  certiun  conditions 
be  fulfilled ;  for  frequently  the  produce  of 
the  radish  bed  is  not  fit  for  use.  It  is  one 
of  Ihose  roots  which  are  not  submitted  to 
the  process  of  cooking,  and  for  this  reason 
it  must  be  produced  at  table  in  a  tender  and 
crisp  state,  or  it  will  be  rejected.  All  such 
vegetables  owe  this  quality  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  and  several  other  points 
in  their  treatment.  To  produce  tender  and 
crisp  flesh  in  any  Testable,  rapidity  of 
growth  or  development  is  essential ;  the  tis- 
"1   of  which   the   substance   is   composed. 


so  act  upon  it  as  to  harden  it.  The  radish 
then  requires  a  light,  loamy  soil,  so  open  as  | 
to  permit  the  swelling  of  the  bulb  or  root,  i 
and  yet  firm  enough  to  prevent  the  sun  from  ' 
acting  with  too  much  force  on  them  while  j 
forming.  The  soil  must  be  rich  enough  U> 
promote  rapid  growth,  and  yet  not  so  highly  ' 
manured  as  to  induce  greater  development 
of  leaves  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  by 
this  means  the  siie  of  tJie  root  would  be 
dimioisbed.    A  proper  degree  of  ooolness  i 


and  moisture  are  the  most  esaenUal  oondi- 
tims  in  the  production  of  crisp  and  tender 
specimens.  Stiff  clay  soil  must  be  avoided ; 
and  during  the  latter  port  of  spring  and 
summer,  a  spot  selected  for  the  soningt  lit- 
tle exposed  to  the  mid-daj  sun.  Sow  moder- 
ately thin,  as  when  too  thick  the  crop  ia 
inferior.  Give  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
at  this  season  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  not  very 
rich,  a  little  manure  might  be  added  witli 
the  water.  Avoid  special  applications  of 
fresh  manure,  as  this  would  produce  an  un- 
due proportion  of  leaves. 

By  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  loose 
uad  mellow  soil,  avoiding  one  too  stiff  or 
sandy,  and  care  in  the  ^plication  of  abun- 
dance of  water,  there  can  be  little  fear  of  a 
failure.  In  sowing  the  seed,  it  is  necessary, 
when  the  soil  ia  very  light,  to  tread  it  a  lit- 
tle. In  very  dry  seasons,  the  rooto  will  not 
remain  long  tender  af^or  arriving  at  ma- 
turity, and  should  therefore  be  drawn  as 
goon  as  they  obtain  a  medium  eiie. — Coun- 
try Gmt. 

Causk  or  ret  PtBTiOTT  op  ths  Plaiks 
OP  Babtlon. — Gypsum  beds,  says  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, stretch  from  four  hours  above  Mosul, 
many  miles  down  the  river,  furnishing  bj 
their  yearly  wash  the  richest  possible  de- 
posit for  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  fully 
accounting  for  the  otherwise  Ihcredible  re- 
ports of  their  fertility,  as  given  ns  by  Hero- 
dotus. For  thousands  of  years,  the  Tigris 
has  annually  transported  and  spread  this 
"dressing"  over  those  regions  free  of  charge, 
and  were  they  now  thoroughly  irrigated, 
sa  in  the  days  of  the  energeuo  Nebuchad- 
neiiar,  they  might  again  be  the  granary  of 
the  world. 


SroNtTUB. — There  is  a  tree  in  Uexioo 
nailed  the  chyol,  a  very  fine  wood,  which, 
according  to  a  writor  in  the  National  Iniel* 
ligencer,  (W.  D.  Porter,)  becomes  petrified 
after  being  cut,  in  a  very  few  years,  whether 
left  in  the  open  air  or  buriM.  From  this 
timlier,  houses  could  be  built  that  would 
in  a  few  years  become  fire-proof,  and  last 
as  long  aa  those  built  of  stone.  The  wood, 
in  a  green  state,  is  easily  worked  ;  it  ia  used 
in  building  wharfs,  forts,  &e,,  and  would  be 
very  good  as  railway  sleepers,  or  for  plank- 
road  stringers. 


TkI  CbTSTAL  PiUCB  AT  SlSINHAM.— The 

great  anew  storm  which  ushered  in  the  new 
year,  tested  to  an  unusual  degree  the  capa- 
bilities and  strength  of  the  Crystal  Pnlaoe. 
No  less  than  fifteen  atra  of  gloss  roofinft 
were  snbjeetea  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
snow  which  fell  for  several  successive  davs, 
and  it  has  stood  the  strain  without  the  siij^lr 
eat  injury.  It  is  now  stated  that  it  will  not 
be  opened  to  the  public  until  June  or  July. 


•    i 
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Popular  Emn  in  Floral  Vomenolatnro. 

A  Roes,  it  18  said,  hy  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet  We  may  not  argue 
from  this,  however,  that  consistency,  and  ao- 
cnraoy,  and  nnanimity,  in  the  use  of  names, 
are  of  no  importance.  Every  plant  is  en- 
titled to  its  own  distinctive  name.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  by  custom,  in  our  langiwge, 
and,  indeed,  in  aU  languages,  two  classes  of 
names  are  used  to  distinguish  the  plants 
witii  which  most  all  lovers  of  flower-culture 
are  familiar:  the  scientific,  or  Botanical 
name,  and  the  common,  or  vulgar  name. 
How  much  better  would  it  be,  were  every 
plant  known  by  but  one  name ;  and  that,  by 
the  way,  a  simple  and  comprehensible  one ; 
aye,  and  a  pronounceable  one.  As  it  is,  a 
plant  bears  one  name  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  Botanist  and  the  Florist,  and  quite  an- 
oiherin  the  market  and  domestic  garden; 
and  often  the  terms  used  by  the  Botanist  are 
unintelli^ble  to  the  amateur,  who  requires 
the  interpretation  of  a  dictionary,  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  what  the  former  is  talk- 
ing about  He  discourses  with  warmth  and 
learning  about  the  beautiful  points  and  char- 
acters of  the  Bellis,  the  Dianthus,  the  Tage- 
tes,  and  the  Antirrhinum ;  and  his  less  scien- 
tific, but  equally  competent  and  appreciative 
neighbor,  listens  to  him  without  interest  or 
sympathy ;  though  his  love  and  admiration 
for  his  beautiful  Daisies,  and  Pinks,  and 
Marigolds,  and  Snapdragons,  is  no  less  than 
the  other's,  and  may  ratiier  be  more  ardent 
and  enthusiastic.  This  state  of  things  may 
be  regretted,  but  can  not  be  avoided.  The 
Botanist  will  have  his  names,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  have  theirs.  The  endeavor  must  be 
to  make  the  parties  mutually  understood. 

People  who  have  gardens  and  flower-pots, 
however,  not  only  make  sad  work,  frequent- 
ly, with  the  technical  terms  and  hard  names 
oi  the  Botanist,  but  they  get  things  strange- 
ly mixed  up,  and  amusingly  confounded, 
even  with  reference  to  the  class  of  names  in 
popular  use,  and  called  in  the  books  vulgar. 
How  the  errors  in  this  respect  have  origi- 
nated, and  how  they  have  crept  into  our 
common  floral  language,  it  is  diffioult  to  ex- 
plain.   It  is  enough  that  they  exist.    I  pur- 


pose attempting  to  set  some  of  them  right, 
in  a  few  short  successive  articles ;  selecting 
the  instances  at  random,  as  they  shall  oc- 
cur to  me.  I  shall  include  many,  the  names 
of  which,  having  been  reoentiy  changed  by 
competent  Botanists,  for  justifiable  reasons, 
are  not  yet  come  into  popular  use.  Many 
books,  still  in  use  in  classes  and  families, 
retain  the  former  nomenclature;  and  the 
desired  uniformity  is  thus  hindered,  and 
different  portions  of  the  community,  and 
even  neighboring  flower-growers,  are  talking 
about  tiie  same  thing  by  dissimilar  and  con- 
flicting names.  I  begin  with  a  familiar  in- 
stance ;  one  that  involves  a  double  error.  « 

HsBTons  Cjbrulsa. — This  is  generally 
called,  in  hand-books  and  catalogues,  Hova- 
TONiA  Ojebulia.  The  latter  is  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  in  honor  of  an  Eng- 
lish Botanist,  Dr.  Houston.  It  was  subse- 
quentiy  discovered  that  the  characters  of  the 
genus  did  not  differ  from  those  of  an  older 
one,  established  under  the  name  of  Hedyo- 
tis,  or  Hediotis,  as  fonnerly  written.  Later 
authorities  have,  therefore,  included  the 
Honstonia  in  the  former  genus ;  and  it  con- 
sequentiy  takes  its  name,  Hedyotis ;  a  word 
coined  from  the  Greek,  signifying  stped-ear. 
As  illustrative  of  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  these  changes  of  names,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  this  plant,  in  its  several  species, 
is  called  by  De  Candolle,  and  many  English 
Botanists,  Anotis — without  tears — and  is  de* 
scribed  under  this  name  in  respectable  cata- 
logues, and  especially  in  Don's  Botanical 
Directory.  Our  plant  will  be  found  de- 
scribed then  as  Hedyotis  casruket,  AnoOa 
cceruUa,  and  Houstonia  ccervlea.  The  first  is 
the  one  adopted  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  and  must 
be  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
This  beautiful  native  plant  is  called,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  country,  Forget^m&^not. 
The  appellation,  however,  was  long  ago  ap- 
propriated by  an  entirely  different  plant,  the 
flower  of  which  does,  indeed,  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Hedyotis  ecervHea.  The 
Forget-me-not  of  our  gardens,  so  long  a  fa- 
vorite of  lovers  and  poets,  is,  botanically, 
Myosatis  palusiris,  of  the  natural  family 
Bon^inacesB,  or  Borage  family;  while  the 
Hedyotis  belongs  to  the  family  Rubiaceo), 

or  Madder  family,  nowise  related  to  the  for- 
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mtor.    The  tme  Forget-me-not  is  not  a  native 
of  the  United  States. 

TicoxA    Radicans.  —  Another    instance 
analagoaB  to  the!  laet^  oocors  to  me  m  the 
well  known  and  very  spleiidid  native  Tmm- 
pet-oreeper.    Thk  will  usaally  be  found  de- 
aeribed,  excepting  in  some  reoent  books,  un- 
der the  name  of  Bigfwnia,  the  tjpe  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs*    This  name  wae 
given  to  it  by  Tonm^ort,  in  honor  of  Bignon, 
a  French  Botanist    Jussieu,  and  some  suc- 
ceeding writers,  have  included   it  in  the 
fenns  Tecom%  and  by  this  name  it  is  now 
generally  designated.     It  is  to  be  noted, 
^>wever,  that  Lindley,  in  his  last  edition  of 
the    'Vegetable   Kingdom,"  still   calls   it 
Bigwmia.    This  distinguished  and  promi- 
nent English  Botanist,  being  relied  on  in 
other  like  cases,  should,  perhaps,  govern  in 
this.    Somebody,  or  a  convention  of  some- 
bodies, competent  to  the  purpose,  should 
have  authority  to  correct  discrepancies  of 
this  Bortk  and  establish  a  uniform  and  con- 
aifltent  nomenclature  for  all  the  known  spe- 
cies of  plants ;  finally  dispoeing  of  aU  con- 
flicting synonyms. 
DiCBNTEA  GucuLAUA.— -Here,  again,  the 
f  books  are  at  fault    The  plant  in  question 
is  the  cream-colored,    two-spurred  flower, 
known  on  our  native  hills  ae  the  Dutchman's 
braeohes.    The  true  name  is  given  above, 
though  it  -will  be  found  in  many  books  and 
lists,  vrxitten,  by  some  Didytrai  by  others 
Didytra.    The  name  is  suggested  by  the 
shape  of  the  flower :  diSf  two ;  emlroii,  a 
spur.     The   Bweet«cented   species,  whose 
flowers  are  somewhat  differently  shaped,  and 
have  a  rosy  tint,  is  the  B.  Oanadensis,  the 
wild  Hyacinth  of  the  country;  by  many 
called  Squirrel-com,  firom  the  small,  corn- 
like,  yellow  tuben  mttaehed  to  its  roots. 
This  species  is  well*marked,  and  the  flowers 
have   a  delicate   hyacinthine  odor,  much 
prised  by  the  gatheitera  of  our  vernal  wild 
flowers.    This  plant  is  in  some  localities 
called  Cbrydalis ;  but  Corydalis  is  quite  an- 
other genus,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
family.    Its  flowers  are  smaller,  the  plant  is 
taller,  in  one  species,  and  more  spreading 
and  slender  in  another;  and  the  flowers 
appear  later  in  the  season.    This  last,  again, 
is  firequently  called  Fumari%  or  Fumitory. 
It  is  another  error  to  do  so.    The  Fumaria 
is  not  a  native  of  this  country.    It  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  gardens,  supported  by  sticks 


or  brush,  as  it  has  a  climbing  habit,  and  its 
clustered  panicles  of  small  rose^olored 
flowers  are  much  admired.  It  does  not 
generally  bloom  till  late  in  the  summer. 
The  Corydalis,  mistaken  for  it,  blooms  in 
May  and  June.  The  Dicentra  is  one  of  our 
earliest  harbingers  of  spring :  blooming  on 
or  before  the  middle  of  March,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  seasons. 

STmiKQA  VuLGABis. — ^I  havc  a  letter  from 
a  friend,  making  inquiries  relative  to  some 
species  or  varieties  of  the  l^ringa.    It  ia 
strictly  true  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  r^ 
fers  to. '  I  apprehend  that  he  namee  one  thing, 
and  means  another.    The  reason  is  this: 
the  Syringa  of  the  books  and  catalogues,  ia 
not  the  Syringa  of  common  conversational 
language.    I  heard  an  amateur  gardeneri 
not  long  since,  commending  to  another  tha 
t^fringa  phUade^ui,    It  would  have  sui^ 
prised  him  to  have  been  told  there  wae  no 
such  plant;  yet  such  is  the  fact    The  ^ 
rmpa,  correctly,  is  the  common  LUao.  There 
are  three  or  four  species,  or  rather  varietiea. 
The  Sjffinga  mttgam^  the  familiar  purpla 
Lilac  of  our  gardens;  the  &  periiea,  the 
Persian  Lilac ;  the  S.  alba,  the  white  Ltlac 
The  last  is  very  beautiful;  but  the  mosi 
graceful  and  delicate,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
in  this  climate,  is  the  Persian.    These  ara 
all  true  Syringas ;  but  there  is  another  flow- 
ering shrub,  equally  common,  that  goes  with 
many  people  by  the  name  of  Syringa.   This 
is  the  Philadilpbvs,  an  entirely  distinct 
genus.    There  are  several  spe<»es  of  this» 
also ;  but  two  are  more  familiwly  known* 
These  are  the  FhUaddphua  conmariui,  a 
beautiful  branching  shmb,  covered  in  June 
with  a  profusion  of  wlute,  orange-like  blos- 
soms, delightfully  fragrant  with  the  odw  of 
the  Jasmin ;  and  the  PhUaddpkiu  inodaraiiUf 
less  spreading,  but  equally  beautiful,  though 
destitute  of  the  fine  4i8tinguishing  odor  of 
the  other.    The  latter  may  be  known,  when 
not  in  bloom,  by  its  leaves,  which  ure  entire, 
or  not  toothed,  as  are  those  of  thecoronariua. 
It  ia  a  misnomer  to  call  these  plants  Sy« 
ringa»  the  long  eetabliahed  botanical  name 
of  the  Lilao. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  this  misap- 
plication of  names,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  even  from  these  few  esampTes, 
Is  tiiere  any  remedy  for  the  evil?  Most 
certainly.  If  every  florist  gardener,  and 
amateur  would  ascertain  correctly  the  namea 
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of  Hid  i^Ants  in  his  pooflesdoii,  or  wil&in  his 
aoqaftintanee,  and  use  iheni  mi  ail  oooBmofOB, 
and  them  only,  to  ibe  excdnsion  of  all  othersy 
kowerer  popular  or  eoatomary,  the  erroneous 
ones  would  eoon  fall  into  disuBe,  and  ulti- 
aiately  become  forgotten.  I  shall  parsoe  the 
in  the  next  number.  j.  w*  w. 
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ntvniBg  ef  ^«r  Vaftifii  Plaatik«4lo.  XL 

FLOTTAS  OPINIKO  IK  AFBIL. 


iBseulos  flaTa — ^Yellow  Buckeye. 

••        glabra—Ohio  Buckeye. 
Aquilegia  canadensis — ^Wild  Columbine. 
ArabiB  canadensis — Sickle-pod. 
Asarum  canadense — Wild  dinger. 
Asimina  triloba— Papaw. 
Benzoin  odoriferum — Spice  bush. 
Caltha  palustris — ^Marsh  Marigold. 
Cercis  canadensis — Red-bud. 
Celtis  oceidentalis — ^Hackbeny. 
Collinsia  vema— Early  CoIUnda. 
Comus  florida.—Bogwood. 
Crateegus  coccinea — Scarlet  Thorn. 

"         punctata— Spotted  Thorn. 
Delphinium  tricomo— Wild  Larkspur. 
Bentaria  diphylla— Toothwort 
Siythronium  Americanum->Adders-toiigue. 
Fraxinus  Americanar— White  Ash. 

"        quadrangulata— Blue  Ash. 
Geranium  maculatum — Crane's  ImIL 
MteUa  diphylla— Bishop's  cap. 
Osmorhiza  longistylis — Sweet  Cicely.' 
Fhacelia  fimbriata— Fringed  Phacelia. 
Prunue  Americana— Meadow  Plum. 
Baauaeuhis    fiucicularis— Early   Cbrow- 
Ibot 

Bibea  oynosbate— Prickly  Gossebeny. 

"      fioridum— Wild  Black  Currant 
Sassafras  officinale— Sassafras* 
Scilla  esculenta — Qnamash. 
Seneoio  aureus — GroandseL 

"  "       Tar.  oborata— Bagwort 

Tradescantia  Yirginica— Spiderwort 

Trifolium  repens— Wldte  Clover, 

Trillium  sessile — ^Purple  Trillium. 

"       erectum,  yar.  album— White  Tril- 
uum. 

Viola  canadensis— Canada  l^oloi 
palmatsr— Palmate  Violet* 
pubescent— Yellow  Violet 
*•     striatsr— Pale  Violet 
••     tricolor— Wild  Pansy. 
(XndimaH,  Mardk,  1854. 
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Who  remembers  to  have  seen  the  blossom 
of  the  fig?     I  have  seen  many  persons 
puzzled  to  understand  where  it  was,  and 
what  kind  of  a  thing  it  was.    Others  I  hare 
heard  affirm  that  it  had  no  blossoms.    They 
see,  pushing  out  firom  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
a  small,  green  button,  presenting  no  appear- 
ance of  a  flower,  developing  no  floral  ap- 
pendages, but   gradually  protruding   and 
swelling,  and  daily  increasing  in  size,  till  it 
arrives  at  maturity,  and  becomes  a  smooth, 
pulpy,  pear-shaped  fig.    On  no  other  part 
of  the  plant  is  Uiere  the  appearance  of  any 
blossom,  and  they  conclude  hastily  that  it 
has  none.    We  shall  surprise  such  by  the 
statement  that  few  planks  have  so  many 
flowers,  in  their  season,  as  the  fig-tree.    On 
a  full-grown  and  full-bearing  tree,  they  are 
produced  to  an  extraordinary  and  countless 
multitude.    Humble  and  inconspicuous  they 
are,  to  be  sure,  and  modestly  concealed  from 
ordinary  observation ;  but  still  as  perfect  in 
their  parts,  and  as  effective  in  their  respect- 
ive functions,  as  the  many  that  outrival 
them  in  size  and  beauty,  and  attract  oar 
attention  by  their  grace  and  brilliancy. 

Every  one  is  fiuniliar  with  the  inside  of  a 
npe  fig,  and  has  observed  the  large  quantity 
of  seed  it  contains.  But  perhaps  every  one 
does  not  know  so  well,  that  each  indiridual 
seed  has  had  its  own  separate  blossom. 
Furthermore,  the  plant  is  monoicous :  that  is» 
its  stamens  and  pistils  are  produced  on  dil^ 
ferent  flowers;  consequently,  great  as  are 
the  number  of  seeds  in  a  well-matured  fig^ 
and  though  each  seed  has  its  own  flower, 
the  blossoms  of  the  fig-tree  are  greater  in 
number  than  its  seed,  for  the  staminale 
flowers  bear  no  seed.  That  these  flowers 
have  forms  and  consistent  characters  is  seen 
by  the  following  figures. 


The  staminate,  a,  have  a  five-parted  calyx, 
and  three  to  five  stamens,  with  bi<locular 
anthers.  The  pSstiUate,  b,  have  a  similar 
tubular  ftve-Iobed  ealyx,  a  superior  ovary,  a 
style,  and  two  ditergiiig,  flexible  stigmas; 
tiie  oivaries  are  one-celled  and  one-seeded. 
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Bat  where  are  these  flOTreret  Mid  why 
are  they  so  difficult  to  ducoverT  Thej  w 
on  Hie  mside  of  the  fig,  adhering  to  ita  ii 
tem&l  Burface.  The  fig,  in  common  accepta- 
tion, the  frait^  as  in  the  mulberrj  and  str 
beny,  is  the  receptacle ;  but  the  flowers, 
like  those  of  other  plants,  are  attached  to 
ite  inside ;  the  receptacle  is,  in  Eaet,  with  ila 
cloeelj  crowded  flowers,  turned  ontside  ii 
and  in  its  internal  cavitj  the  minute  flowers 
bloom  nnseen,  and  the  seed  ripen,  imbedded 
In  the  mucila^oas,  mgsiy  pulp,  with 
which  it  is  ultimately  filled. 

This  singular  and  interevting  arrangement 
irill  be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing flgoree : 


e  is  an  inperfeot,  onripeued  flg;  d,  a 
longitudinal  section,  in  whii^  the  inner 
cavity  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  the  expanded 
flowers.  The  staminate  occupy  the  upper 
portion  neat  the  external  opening.  This 
opening  ia  sarronnded  by  small,  but  very 
^parent  scales,  which  may  be  regarded  ae 
Iwaota ;  they  bare  been  mistaken  for  remains 
of  a  flower,  or  the  persistent  coljx  of  one, 
■apposed  to  have  occupied  the  apex  of  the 
fruit.  Tbeyhave  no  more  connection  with 
the  flowers  than  have  the  ordinary  bracts  of 
many  plants,  or  the  ehaSy  scalee  of  the  com- 
positea.  The  pistillate  flowers  fill  up  the 
lower  and  mun  part  of  the  cavity,  and  be- 
come amalgamated  and  confounded  with  the 
angary  mass  that  fills  the  matured  and 
BwoUen  receptacle,  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  common  fig  is  the  Ficus  Cisici  of 
linnseus,  and  belongs  to  the  bmilj  of 
Hone,  or  Horns  (Mnlberrry)  femily.  Its 
florescenee  and  fruotificalion  I  have  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  ^miliar  fruits  known 


to  mankind.  Ite  siie  is  variable,  aeoording 
to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. 
Its  general  hight  is  from  10  to  12  feet;  Us 
trunk  is  smooth  and  branching,  the  branches 
spreading  at  the  top,  numerous  and  stout. 
It  has  a  milky  sap,  acrid  to  the  taste,  and 
becoming  thick  and  gummy  in  drying.  Tbs 
leaves  ore  large,  alternate,  rough,  palmatelj 
lobed,  and  deciduons.  The  figs  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves ;  bat  to  these  succeed,  at  a 
later  period,  a  second  crop,  which  produces 
the  beet  fruit  Cultivation,  through  a  long 
period  of  changes  and  experiments,  has 
givan  rise  b>  a  great  number  of  varieties  of 
tMs  fruit,  difiering  in  size,  Savor,  and  color. 
Several  of  these  are  peculiar  to  certain  lo- 
calities and  climates,  and  con  not  be  repro- 
duced or  imitated  in  any  other.  Others 
again  seem  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
difierent  conditions  of  soil,  and  by  artificial 
appliances  and  care,  yield  fruit  abundantly, 
Bomesixty,andsomeaDhundred  fold.  None 
of  them,  however,  will  endure  continued  ot 
severe  frosts.  i.  w.  w. 


The  Banana. 

We  have  given,  in  our  present  number, 
(see  frxintispieoe,]  a  oharaoteristio  and  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  the  Banana-tree,  as  it  appears 
in  its  native  habitat,  and  surronnded  by 
some  of  the  peculiar  tropical  plants  that  are 
ite  usual  associates.  The  plant  is  one  of  On 
most  interesting  and  useful  that  our  prolifio 
earth  produces.  It  is  a  native  of  the  bvpios, 
and  is  also  found  in  Japan,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  easy  artificial  cul- 
tnre,  and  in  this  climate,  under  glass,  will 
thrive  well,  and  produce  Ita  delicious  fruit 
abundantly.  The  fruit  is  well  known  in  onr 
markets,  the  tree  that  produces  it,  perhaps, 
not  BO  well.  The  description  I  am  to  give 
of  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  without  instruc- 
tion and  interest. 


Naiuial  Fam.,  McaACE*.  Ffant  Poty^  , 
amoiu.  Generic  CHaracl^a.  Mcsa.  Lino. 
Female  flowers  placed  near  the  base  of  simple 
■padix.  Calyx  spalhaceous,  oblong,  concave, 
large,  many.&owered.  Corolla  unequal,  ring- 
ent;  upper  segment  erect,  toDgue-sbaped,five- 
toothed;  lower,  aoneJeaved  nectary,  heart- 
shaped,  keeled,  oompressed,  pointed,  spread- 
ing, shorter  than  the  upper.  FHamenU,  six, 
snbulata ;  five  within  Uio  upper  petal,  erect. 
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shorty  without  anthara ;  the  sixth,  within  the 
nectary,  twice  iia  long,  as  th«  ^oth««B,49nH- 
nated  by  a  linear  anther,  attached  by  the  mid- 
dle. Qerm  of  the  PisiUf  within  the  receptacle, 
three-sided,  elongated.  StyU^  cy lindric,  erect, 
as  long  as  the  petal.  SHgma^  ronnded,  ob- 
scurely six-cleft.  Berry,  fleshy,  covered  with 
a  hnsky  skin,  long,  obscurely  three-sided,  one 
side  gibbous ;  internal  pulp  in  three  di^sions, 
without  partitions.    Seeds  mostly  abortive. 

The  mcde  fiowen  are  placed  above  the 
others,  on  the  same  spadix,  and  are  separated 
by  alternate  bracts.  They  do  not  differ  from 
the  f(Hnale,  excepting  in  the  character  of  the 
Stamens;  the  five  within  the  upper  petal 
have  each  an  anther,  while  that  of  the  sixth 
is  abortive.    These  last  perfect  no  fruit. 

General  Description.  The  plant  has  no 
true  stem  or  trunk.  The  persistent,  dilated, 
sheathing  bases  of  the  petioles  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  overlapping  each  other  like  scales, 
form  a  sort  of  false  trunk,  and  support  or 
surround  the  internal  scape  or  peduncle  that 
springs  directly  from  the  tuberculous  root, 
^niis  scape,  or  flower-stalk,  having  traversed 
the  interior  of  the  apparent  scaly  stem,  is 
terminated  by  a  fleshy  spadix,  supporting  a 
large  spike  of  flowers:  these  are  very  nu-* 
merous,  nearly  sessile  upon  the  tapering 
spadix,  and  rather  vertioillate ;  they  are 
nearly  covered  with  spathaceous  imbricated 
scales  or  bracts,  of  a  dull  rufous  color.  The 
flower  is  composed  of  two  unequal  concave 
pieces,  which  enclose  flve  or  six  stamens. 
The  ovary  becomes  an  oblong,  three-celled 
berry  or  pepo,  of  the  shape  of  a  cucumber, 
assuming  a  bright  lemon  color  when  ripe. 
The  fruit  is  very  succulent,  pulpy,  and  fine- 
flavored,  and  would  contain,  but  for  their  gen- 
eral abortion,  numerous  crustaceons  seeds. 
From  eighty  to  a  hundred  of  these  bananas 
are  produced  firequently  upon  a  single  scape. 
The  plant  ranges  in  hight  from  twelve  to 
twen^  feet.  The  leaves  are  continually 
produced,  during  growth,  fW)m  the  extremity 
of  the  seeming  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a 
gracefully  spreading  bundle  of  them.  They 
are  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  about  two 
in  width,  and  are  smooth,  entire,  satiny,  of  a 
delicate  pea-green  color,  and  marked  by  fine 
parallel  veins,  extending  from  the  mid-rib 
to  the  margins. 

As  may  be  judged  from  our  print,  ihe  tree 
is  a  beautiful  object  in  a  landscape:  its 
shining,  light  green  leaves  contrasting  finely 


with  the  dark  masses  of  a  deeper  tone  that 
jmrffonnd  ii.--Xhe-~fimit  is  universally  es- 
teemed grateful  and  wholesome,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  diet  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  vrarm  climates.  It  is  eaten  in 
various  forms.  From  the  dried  pulp  an  ex- 
cellent flour  or  meal  is  obtained,  which  is 
much  used  for  making  bread— considered 
palatable  and  nutritious.  The  fmitiulness 
of  this  plant  is  remarkable.  It  is  said  by 
Humboldt,  that  the  same  space  of  ground 
necessary  to  produce  half  a  bushel  of  wheats 
or  ninety  pounds  of  potatos,  will  afford  four 
thousand  pounds  of  bananas.  The  nourish- 
ment contained  in  the  banana  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  no  otiier  food. 

That  the  banana  is  native  to  Cuba  or  other 
West  India  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  such 
perfection,  is  much  doubted  by  most  Botan- 
ists. It  has,  probably,  been  introduced  by 
early  cultivators.  It  is  at  present  a  speciid 
article  of  cultivation  in  those  islands,  and 
also  in  Central  America.  The  plants  are 
of  easy  propagation.  If  a  well-grown  sum- 
mer stalk  is  cut  off  near  the  ground,  the 
root  will  immediately  throw  up  several  young 
shoots,  which  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
well  set,  and  planted  in  low,  rich  ground, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  they  soon 
take  root  and  grow  very  n^idly.  A  piece  of 
ground  once  planted  in  this  manner,  con- 
tinues to  produce  fruit  annually.  The  shoots 
attain  their  growth,  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  in  odt  season ;  bloom  and  bear 
fruit,  and  then  die  down  to  the  root»  or  are  cut 
off  by  the  planters.  But  several  new  shoots 
at  once  spring  up  from  the  same  root,  and 
run  through  the  same  course.  A  continued 
succession  of  fruit  is  thus  obtained  with  a 
little  management  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vator. The  shoots  attain  their  growth  and 
come  into  fruit  in  about  ten  months  after 
planting,  or  after  their  'first  appearance  from 
the  remaining  root.  Their  decay  commences 
as  the  fruit  begins  to  mature.  The  planters 
shorten  the  period,  and  hasten  the  produc- 
tion of  new  i^oots,  by  cutting  off  the  bunches 
of  fruit  before  they  begin  to  npen.  The 
bearing  stalk  is  soon  after  cut  down,  and 
new  ones  at  once  spring  up  from  the  root. 
Meanwhile  the  fruit,  hung  up  in  any  dry 
place,  continues  to  mature,  gradually  chang- 
ing its  color  from  a  bright  green  to  golden 
yellow,  and  finally  to  a  brownish  black; 
which  last  oolor  indicates  advancing  decay. 
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Tho  pkntaixiy  \w$  Taliiable  than  tJie 
bftnftna,  but  much  used  in  tropioal  donntriet, 
is  the  Mtt8a  paradinem.  The  tpeoies  are 
toaroely  distingauhable,  excepting  in  the 
chanMter  of  their  fruit. 

The  banana  is  saaoeptiUe  of  etove  oultore 
In  ihia  climate,  and  may  be  made  to  prodnce 
firoit.  One  or  two  phints,  of  a  new  yariety, 
may  be  seen  in  the  store  of  N.  Longworth, 
Esq.,  of  this  city.  Its  ouiture  can  (mly  be 
pnrsaed  here,  however,  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity or  fancy,  though  fine  fruit  has  been 
produced  from  it  in  England. 
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BT  raor.  scnouw. 


The  tea-plant  b  a  low  shrub,  which  when 
left  to  itself  may  attain  a  hight  of  10  feet 
or  12  feet,  but  in  cultivation  generally  grows 
only  to  5  feet  or  6  feet,  in  some  places  even 
only  2  1-2  feet  to  3  feet  high ;  it  is  kept  thus 
low  in  order  to  make  it  pusn  out  more  shoots, 
and  to  facilitate  the  gathering;  it  bears 
longish,  lance^haped,  toothed,  shining  erei^ 
green  leayes,  and  flow^s,  in  the  axils,  with 
m  fiye  or  six  leaved  calyx,  a  six  or  nine 
leaved  corolla  of  a  white  color,  and  numer- 
ous stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  three-lobed 
capsule,  with  separate  cavities;  in  each 
ehamber  there  is  one  seed,  with  a  hard  nut- 
like  shelL  OameUia  is  the  ^enus  nearest 
•Hied  to  it  The  tribe  to  which  these  two 
genera  belong  is  called  that  of  the  Camelliese. 

It  is  not  yet  fully  made  out  whether  there 
is  but  one,  or  are  several  species  of  tea,  and 
particularly  whether  the  green  and  the  black 
tea  are  obtained  from  two  different  species 
or  two  varieties,  or  whether  the  difference 
between  them  depends  merely  upon  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  management ;  but  at  pres- 
ent most  botanists,  as  well  those  who  nave 
been  in  the  native  country  of  the  tea,  as 
ihose  m  Europe  who  have  examined  the 
shrub  growing  nere  or  dried  specimens,  are 
of  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  tea  come  from 
one  species.  The  most  active  opposer  of  this 
opinion,  however,  is  Reeves,  the  former  tea- 
taster  of  the  English  East  India  Company 
'in  Canton* 

The  countries  in  whidi  tea  is  grown  are 
.China  and  Japan.  In  the  north  of  China^ 
for  instance  near  Pekin,  the  tea-shrub  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  but  the  tea  is  not  good, 
•so  that  it  does  not  pay  to  eoltivate  it  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is,  in  like  manner,  only  in 
.ihe  southern  parts  of  the  Japanese  empire 
thai  the  growth  of  tea  is  important.  %ut 
while  too  cold  a  climate  is  disadvantsgeous 
to  the  te»4hrub,  the  same  seems  to  be  true 
ef  a  too  wann  one.    In  Tonquin  and  Coohin 


China,  tea-growinj;  is  still  met  with,  but  ii 
is  not  very  extensive,  and  the  product  is  not 
good ;  in  like  manner,  most  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  cultivate  tea 
in  the  torrid  zone,  have  failed.  The  extreme 
limits  of  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  Eastern 
Asia^  if  we  determine  them  according  to 
where  the  tea-shrub  thrives  in  tiie  open  air, 
are  the  15**  and  40^  N.  L.;  but  if  we  speak 
of  the  profitable  cultivation,  the  zone  is  re- 
stricted between  23*^  and  31^  (from  Yunaa 
to  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Nankin)  in 
China,  and  between  30°  and  35°  in  Japan. 
Toward  the  east,  the  area  of  distribution  of 
tea  is  limited  b^  the  Southern  Ocean ;  to- 
ward the  west,  it  does  not  extend  further 
than  the  limits  of  Thibet.  Li  Assam,  al 
25°— -26°  N.  L.,  and  at  a  mean  eleyation  ef 
200(M000  feet,  a  wild  shrub  has  been  di^ 
covered,  which  Dr.  Wallich  reco^zed  as 
the  true  (?)  tea,  and  the  cultivation  of  tea 
has  been  commenced  there.* 

Among  the  recent  attempts  to  iatredaot 
the  cultivation  of  tea  into  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  are  those  which  were  made  in  JKio 
Janeiro,  where  a  tolerably  large  tract  was 

Elanted  with  it,  and  Chinese  colonists  were 
rou^ht  to  cultivate  and  prepare  the  tea; 
but  &e  tea  grown  there  is  coarse  and  desti* 
tute  of  the  delicate  aromatic  odor  of  the 
Chinese  tea,  and  besides,  t^e  price  of  labor 
is  too  high;  the  Chinese  have,  therefore^ 
gradually  become  scattered,  and  the  planta- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

The  experiments  made  recentiv  in  Jara 
(probably  at  some  hight  above  the  sea»  in 
tnis  mountainous  country)  have  been  more 
fortunate.  Nearly  1,500,000  lbs.  of  Javanese 
tea  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  Am- 
sterdam in  one  ^fear.f 

The  tea-bush  is  indigenous  only  in  Chin% 
and,  according  to  recent  discoveries,  in  A»- 
sam,  on  the  borders  of  China ;  not,  howevec^ 
in  Japan,  for  the  Japanese  history  mentions 
the  Chinese  bonzes  who  brought  the  tea- 
shrub  into  that  country.  This  must  have 
happened  before  the  tenth  eentuzy,  (A«  D.^ 
for  mention  was  made  of  it  in  Japan  in  the 
commencement  of  that  century,  rerhaps  it 
was  in  use  even  in  the  sixth  century,  xhe 
accounts  of  its  cultivation  in  China  go  sttfl 
further  back.  It  is  related  that  in  the  sixth 
century,  a  physician  recommended  it  to  the 
emperor  as  a  remedy  for  the  headache^  and 
he  IS  stated  to  have  been  highly  regarded 
on  this  account ;  and  even  in  we  fourth  cen- 
tary  it  is  mentioned  that  a  minister  drank 
tea.  A  tax  was  laid  upon  tea  for  the  fiiat 
time,  in  China,  toward  tne  end  of  the  MglUh 
coDtttry.     The  Japanese  have  a  myth  re* 

rioting  the  origin  of  this  important  plant. 
Buddhist  saint,  Darma,  came  from  India 
to  China,  with  the  intoition  of  spreading 

•  Abo  In  Um  mx9aiM^9Mf  wImc*  11  k  liktlj  to  fnyvt 
Tvy  tanporUnt/— Bn. 
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dotttfiiiM  in  that  oountry ;  to  Btrengthen 
bim  in  his  mission,  and  to  give  distinction 
to  his  religion,  he  made  a  vow  to  pass  night 
and  day  in  nninterrupted  Mligions  exercises, 
but  sleep  at  length  overtook  hitn.  When 
he  awoke,  in  anger  at  his  fanlt,  and  in 
atonement  for  his  broken  vow,  he  cnt  off  his 
evetids,  and  threw  them  on  the  ffronnd ;  bnt 
these  grew  up  inte  a  plant  wholly  unknown 
before,  the  leaves  of  which  he  tasted,  afbei 
whiok  he  felt  strenethoied,  and  in  a  condi- 
Uon  to  withstand  sleep  better.  He  recom- 
mended this  valoable  plant  to  his  disciples, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  same  ascetic  pur- 
poses^ it  is  evident  at  once  that  the  myth 
eentains  a  symbolical  indicatigii  of  the  ^ 
foets  of  tea  upon  the  nerras.  This  Darma 
k  an  histarical  pezBoaage,  who  lived  in  the 
•iztk  centarv. 

The  tefMfarub  thrives  best  on  the  south 
aide  of  hiUs,  and  in  the  vicinify  of  rivers 
and  brooks.  It  is  cultivated  in  large  or 
amall  plaatations*  where  the  shrubs  stand 
in  regular  rows ;  but  in  Japan  they  are  also 
found  growing  as  hedges  along  the  bounda- 
ries of  'tibe  fiMds,  for  ue  domestio  oonsnmp- 
tion  of  the  <iwner. 

The  shrub  is  increased  by  seeds,  and  is 
eat  down,  apparently  i^  order  to  make  it 
branch  sufficiently.  In  Uie  third  year  the 
leaves  may  be  usea,  and  at  the  seventii  rear 
the  shrub  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
«  new  one,  to  secure  a  good  crop.  Hanure 
is  applied ;  in  Japan  oil-cake  is  used,  with 
dxicKi  sardines  and  the  juice  of  mustard- 
aeeu. 

The  leaves  an  gaAered  at  three  separate 
times  of  the  year:  in  February  or  March, 
when  the  delicate,  scarcely  unfolded  shoots 
are  picked ;  in  April,  at  which  time  older 
leaves  and  new  delicate  shoots  are  gathered, 
these  being  sorted  according  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  leaves ;  and  finaBy  in  May  and  June, 
St  which  season  the  coarsest  leaves  are  re- 
moved, which,  however,  are  likewise  sorted. 
Hhe  first  gatiliering  yields  the  finest  tea, 
{*'  Emperor  Tea,"  in  Japan,)  and  this  is 
pulverised  after  being  dried.  The  leaves  are 
pulled  off,  each  separately,  either  from  the 
oush  its^  or  from  the  branches  carried 
home.  If  we  may  believe  some  accounts, 
there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  gathering  a  cei^ 
tain  vrild  nnd  of  tea,  which  grows  on  steep, 
inaccessible  cliffs.  This  gathering  is  stated 
to  be  made  by  monkeys,  which  are  trained 
to  it,  or  according  to  others,  (less  probably,) 
in  die  following  wa^:  tiie  monkeys  found 
on  the  bushes  are  excited  bv  throwing  stones, 
dce^  and  they  then  throw  tne  Ivanches  down 
at  tiie  Chinese. 

After  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are 
dried,  by  layinj;  them  in  iron  pans  placed 
ever  a  fire  in  bttle  stoves.  Great  care  is  re- 
quired to  dry  them  without  burnings  and  it 
fi  repeated  several  times.  A  man  stands  at 
each  pan,  turning  the  leaves  over  with  his 


bare  hand.  Each  time  that  they  are  taken 
from  the  pan,  they  are  rolled  in  tiie  hand, 
and  in  this  way  im  tea-leaves  acquire  the 
farm  in  which  they  are  metwitih  in  trade. 
If  this  process  alone  is  employed,  it  is  called 
the  dry  way ;  the  wet  wav  is  as  follows :  the 
tea-leaves  are  first  placed  in  an  iron  sieve, 
and  held  over  boiling  water,  the  vapor  of 
which  rises  into  the  seive,  penetrates  and 
changes  the  leaves,  after  wnich  they  are 
dried  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  green  tea  is  moduced 
by  the  first  process  of  drying,  black  tea 
by  the  secona;  but  Siebold  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  opposite  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter,* 


*lfr.  Vnttme,  who  has  Tiilted  maoj  puts  of  the  CSil- 
1MM  eoMt,  •UtM  thai  th««  im  two  gp^oim  of  te^iilant, 
Thn  bohfeOf  from  which  both  black  and  green  tea  are 
made  fai  the  eoathem  pmHuota ;  wUle  Tkea  viridu  alone 
ifl  grown  in  the  northern  jnoTlnoea,  and  in  like  manner 
eoBetftates  the  material  for  both  UxkIb  of  tea;  bnt,  u 
Dr.  Boyle  oheerrei,  it  fa  qoite  poeittale  that  the  OhfaieM 
nuiT  prefer  TarieUee  of  the  lame  plant,  in  particular  eoUa 
and  ihuafeioni,  Ibr  the  prepantion  of  parttcnXar  TUletiM 
oi  both  black  and  gteen  tea. 

The  following  ie  ttie  aoooont  of  the  model  of  pnptaimt 
teaa,  by  Btr.  BiJl,  late  inqwotor  of  teal  to  the  £itlndla 
Conqiany  In  China: 

In  the  manofhctore  cf  Uadt  lea,  Hw  leatw  are  expoaid 
to  the  sir,  after  gathering  bo  that  th^  loee  their  natonl 
crlflpnees,  and  beooue  lolt  and  flaccid;  they  ate  kept  la 
thiB  etate  nnta  they  begin  to  emit  a  dight  ftagranoe^ 
upon  which  they  are  ilfted.and  toeeed  abontwfth  tha 
handa  in  large  traje;  the  leavee  in  each  riere  are  then 
ooUeeted  iolo  a  heap,  and  eovered  with  acloth.  They  are 
then  watched  with  tha  ntmoei  oare^  until  they  beooaa 
spotted  and  tinged  with  red,  at  the  aame  time  inereaeing 
t&  fragrance ;  they  muBt  be  then  Inetantlr  roaeted,  w  tha 
tea  would  be  ii^ored.  In  Ahe  flrat  roaBtmg  of  all  blaek 
tea,  the  fire  ie  prepared  with  dry  wood,  and  kept  ezoeed- 
inglT  briek;  any  neat  soiRoee  which  will  produce  the 
endtUttgof  theleaireedeeoribedbyKeBmpftr.  Thamaa^ 
faig  muBt  be  oontinned  untH  the  leaTes  gire  outafragraot 
ameU,  and  become  quite  eoft  and  flaccid,  when  they  are  In 
a  flt  state  to  be  rolled.  Hie  roastlog  and  rolling  are  ra- 
peated,  often  a  third,  and  with  lar^s  and  fleehy  leaveB^ 
aometimes  even  a  IburUi  time;  and  It  Is  only  when  jnieea 
can  no  longer  be  freely  expressed  in  the  process  of  rolUnft 
that  the  leaTee  an  eonsidered  to  be  in  a  flt  state  to  UBh 
dergo  the  final  drying,  in  sievee  placed  InihedzyttuKnbik 
aboTe  a  cha««oal  fire,  in  a  oonunon  chaflngdislu  During 
this  pioeeBB,  th^  be^  to  assume  their  blaek  appeanncBk 
A  considerable  quantity  of  molBtnre  Is  dissipated,  and  tlii 
fire  Is  then  corered  wttti  the  adi  of  charcoal,  or  burnA 
riceJiuskB,  which  both  modeiaftee  the  heat  and  pi^yeute 
smoke.  The  leaTW  are  then  twisted,  aad  again  undergo  tha 

Erocess  of  drying,  twisting,  and  turning,  as  before ;  whleh 
I  repeated  once  er  twice  more,  untU  taey  become  quite 
black,  well  twisted,  and  perfoolly  dry  andorisp. 

Of  grtm  Ua,  there  are  only  two  gatherings,  tiie  flfsl 
about  the  20th  of  April,  the  aeeond  at  the  Bummer  s^ 
sttoe.  The  preen  lea  flMtoTB  UBivenaUy  agree^  that  ttai 
sooner  the  leaTea  of  green  teas  are  roaated  after  gatherii^ 
the  better;  and  that  aU  exposure  to  the  air  Is  unneeea* 
saiT,  and  to  the  sun  fa^urieoa.  The  Iron  Teaaal  (called  * 
JbioJ  in  whkh  the  tea  la  roasted,  Up  thin,  about  sixtean 
inches  In  diameter,  and  Bet  horiaoBtally  tn  a  stove  of 
brickwork,  so  as  to  haTe  a  dc|ilh  ef  aboat  fifteen  inohea 
The  fire  is  pr^iaied  with  dry  wood,  and  kept  vety  brisk; 
the  beat  beeomea  intolerabk  and  the  bottom  of  tha 
kmo  even  red  hot.  thouf^  this  Is  not  easentlal.  About 
half  a  pound  of  leaTea  are  put  la  at  a  time;  acraeto> 
Ung  BMBe  is  produced,  much  ateam  It  evolved  tnm 
the  leaveik  which  are  quickly  stirred  about;  at  tha  end 
of  every  turn  they  are  raised  about  dx  Indies  above 
the  surboe  of  the  stove,  and  shaken  on  the  palm  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  Beparata  ttaom,  and  to  dlepetse  the  steam. 
They  ire  then  auddenlj  eoUeeted  Into  ahea^  and  paasad 
to  another  man,  who  atands  In  readinem  with  a  basketto 
receive  them. 

The  procees  of  rolling  Is  much  the  same  aa  that  m^ 
pkjed  in  the  luUing  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  taking  tha 
foimofabalL  After  the  balls  are  shaken  to  pieee^  Um 
toaveB  act  alBO  nUed  batvean  tha  palms  cf  the  haaii^  «• 
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The  dried  tea-leaves  are  then  either  packed 
in  this  condition  in  stoneware  jars  or  leaded 
chests,  or  they  are  made  into  a  kind  of  cake 
by  the  aid  or  ox^s  or  sheep's  blood,  or  iat» 
(the  hrick4ea,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  very 
extensively  used  in  the  north  of  Asia;)  in 
the  sonth-west  of  China,  the  tea  also  occurs 
in  round  balls,  which  are  sent  to  Ava  and 
Cochin-China.  Sometimes  sweet-scentedflow- 
ers  are  mixed  with  the  tea,  for  example, 
Camellia  Sasanqua  and  Olea  fraarans ;  but 
it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  pe- 
culiar aromatic  odor  is  oue  to  these,  and 
not  to  the  tea  itself. 

The  tea  is  bought  from  the  producers  by 
small  traders,  and  brought  by  them  to  the 
great  merchants  in  Canton,  (the  Hong  mer- 
chants^ The  following  are  the  dinerent 
lines  of  trade : 

1.  Seawards,  in  reference  to  China,  hith- 
erto almost  exclusively  from  Canton  to  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  some  to  India,  as  well 
as  to  the  Indian  islands.  The  English  are 
tiie  most  important  traders;  next  to  them 
come  the  Dutch  and  the  Nortii  Americans. 

2.  Overland  toward  the  north,  through  the 
Desert  €k>bi,  over  Kiachta  to  Siberia,  and 
from  thence  partly  to  Europe.  This  trade 
has  increasea  extremely  in  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Timkovsky  met  with  manv 
caravans  m  his  journey,  each  with  100, 200, 
and  250  camel-loads  of  tea. 

3.  Overland  toward  the  west,  from  the 
south-west  provinces  of  China  toward  Mon- 
golia, Bokhara,  and  Persia. 

4.  Overland  toward  the  south-west,  from 
the  south-west  provinces  of  China,  toward 
Thibet,  and  the  terraces  of  the  Himalayas, 
Nepal,  Butan,  k^, 

0.  Overland  southward  to  Ava  and  Cochin- 
China.  Much  tea  is  carried  to  the  Burmese 
from  the  province  of  Tunan. 

In  China  and  Japan,  tea  is,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  national  beverage, 

thftt  Umj  toMij  be  twisted  regularly  and  in  the  same  dl- 
lectioB.  Thej  are  then  qweed  out  in  lieTet,  and  plaeed 
OSL  ttanda  in  a  ood  room. 

For  the  wttooaA.  roaeting,  the  Are  if  considerably  di- 
minished, and  oharooal  nsed  instead  of  wood,  and  the 
leaves  are  constantly  fknned  by  a  boy  who  stands  near. 
When  the  leares  have  lost  so  mneh  of  their  aqueons  and 
▼iiooiis  qnalitles  as  to  prodnoe  no  sensible  steun,  th«y  no 
longer  adhere  together,  but  by  the.  simple  action  of  the 
fire,  separate  and  cnrl  of  themselres.  when  taken  firran 
the  iicMO,  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  color,  almost  black.  AS- 
Isr  being  sifted,  they  are  placed  on  stands  as  before. 

For  the  third  roasting,  wliioh  Is  in  fact  the  final  drying, 
the  heat  is  not  greater  than  what  the  hand  can  bear  jbr 
some  seconds  without  inoouTenience.  The  flinning  and 
mode  of  roasting  are  the  same  as  in  the  final  part  of  the 
second  roasting.  **  It  was  now  curious  to  onsenre  the 
diange  of  odor  which  graduaUv  took  place  in  the  leaTes, 
fi>r  it  was  In  this  roasUng  that  they  began  to  assume  that 
blnidk  tint,  resembling  the  bloom  on  fruit,  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  tea»  and  renders  Its  appearance  so  agree- 
able." 

The  Ibregolng  beinc  the  general  mode  of  manufacturing 
green  or  hyson  tea,  it  is  separated  into  diifarent  TarieUes, 
as  hyson,  hyson-akin,  voung  hyson,  and  gunpowder,  by 
sifting,  winnowing,  and  fimning,  and  some  Taiietles  by 
f^irther  roasting. 

It  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Ball,  that  the  peculiar  color  of  green 
tea  does  not  arise  properly  fhnn  the  admixture  of  ooliw- 
Ing^nattsr  with  the  leaTts,  oat  naturally  oniof  the  process 


and  has  been  at  least  for  the  last  thonsaad 
years.  It  is  used  by  all,  from  the  emperor 
to  the  comtmon  people;  it  is  dromk  at  all 
meals,  and  at  all  times  of  the  day ;  it  is  of- 
fered to  visitors;  it  is  sold  everywhere,  in 
the  streets  and  roads,  in  public  houses,  like 
beer  or  wine  in  Europe.  It  is  part  of  a 
good  education  to  prepare  tea  ana  serve  it 
with  grace,  this  being  taught  by  masters,  as 
fencing  and  dancing  are  with  us.  The  ^e 
connoisseur  in  tea  can  distinguish  700  kinds ; 
nay,  it  is  said,  he  can  even  taste  what  wood 
was  used  to  boil  the  water,  and  in  what  kind 
of  vessel  it  was  done. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  drink 
it  without  milk  and  sugar ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, essences  are  added  to  it.  It  is  taken 
either  as  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  (as  in 
Europe)  or  as  a  powder,  upon  which  warn 
water  is  poured  in  cups,  and  stirred  up  till 
it  froths. 

The  consumption  of  tea  among  the  many ' 
nomadic  races  of  Northern  and  (%B^ral  Aaiay 
is  considerable.  It  renders  the  bad,  saline 
waters  of  the  steppes  drinkable ;  and  tea  is  a 
strengthening,  invigorating  beverace  to  thoee 
who  lead  a  wandering  me  in  a  dry,  sharp 
atmosphere. 

Similar  reasons  have  given  rise  to  a  larm 
consumption  in  Thibet,  where  tea  is  drunk 
to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  dry  barlev-meal. 

Tea  was  unknown  in  Europe  beiore  the 
seventh  century.  Bussia  and  Holland  seem 
to  have  been  tlie  countries  which  first  became 
acquainted  with  it.  A  Russian  embassy  to 
Mongolia  received  tea  in  return  for  its  pres- 
ents, consisting  of  sable-furs ;  a  protest  was 
made  against  such  useless  wares,  but  they 
were  forced  upon  the  ambassador,  and  when 
he  brought  the  tea  to  Moscow,  it  met  with 
approval.  It  is  related  b^  the  Dutch,  that 
in  1610  they  carried  to  Chma,  sage  (a  plani 
in  high  esteem  for  its  medijcinal  pioperties 
in  days  of  old,)  and  exchanged  tins  tor  tea. 

of  manipulation;  and,  fh>m  some  experiments  which 
he  made,  it  appeared  that  leares,  while  undergoing  the 
third  roasting  in  the  same  Tsssel,  but  kept  sepsirate  br  % 
thin  partition  of  wood,  became  6f  a  black  or  a  green  color, 
according  as  they  were  kept  in  a  quiescent  stale  or  in  con* 
stant  motion. 

With  regard  to  the  coloring  and  adulteration  of  teas, 
much  dlscusnton  has  recently  uiken  place,  but  the  matter 
maT  be  regarded  as  tolerably  wtil  settled  by  Che  inyesll- 
gauons  of  Mr.  B.  Warrington,  who  has  latdy  reed  a  paper 
on  the  subject  before  m  Chemical  SodeW  of  liondoii. 
Various  irsTelers  had  itated  that  Prussisin  blue  is  used  ia 
the  ftumg  of  green  teas,  whUe  some  had  imaginsd  the 
coloring-matter  to  be  indko.  Mr.  Warrington  1^  shows 
that  the  substances  used  in  facing  green  teas  by  the  Chi* 
nese,  are  Pruaslan  blue,  gypsum,  and  turmeric ;  and  ha 
states,  on  the  authority  ofMr.  Reeves,  that  ther  are  used 
to  suit  the  &ncy  of  European  merchants,  as  the  dealers 
dislike  the  yellowish  appearance  of  unoolored  green  tea. 
^  The  small  qoantlty  employed  to  giro  the  *  ftce  *  prsdadei 
the  idea  of  adulteration  as  a  source  of  profit.**  Mr.  Wa»> 
rington  has  also  shown  that  the  Chinese  prepare  what 
they  call  ^te-teas,  to  suit  the  low  prices  of  the  Xnttliah 
merchants,  selling  them  under  this  name.  One  qiedmes 
of  black  lie-t^a  was  Ibund  to  be  made  up  of  teai4ust,dirt, 
and  sand,  anlutlnated  into  a  mass  with  a  gummy  matter, 
and  rolled  Hto  littie  balls  to  look  like  leares,  of  which 
none  MthaUvtr  were  included.  The  black  Iletess  are 
ftced  with  black-lead,  the  green  with  Fkussiaa  blue,  gyp- 
sum, and  turmeric— Xd. 
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The  Chinese  80(p  dieearded  the  sage,  bnt 
the  tea  found  a  constantlj  increasing  de- 
mand in  Holland. 

Tea  was  introduced  into  England  some- 
what later.  In  Pepys'  Diary,  of  1661,  we 
find:  "I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  Chinese 
beterage,  of  which  I  had  never  drank  be- 
fore." In  1664,  the  East  India  Company 
made  the  King  of  England  a  present  of 
two  pounds  of  tea,  and  in  1667,  a  ship  re- 
eeived  orders  to  bring  home  100  lbs. 

Tea  appears  to  have  been^  introduced  into 
Denmark  at  about  the  same  time.  It  met 
with  an  actiTe  opponent  in  the  celebrated 
Danish  botanist,  Simon  Pauli,  who  at  first 
asserted  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  bos- 
myrtle,  (Mffriea,)  and  afterwards  he  made 
such  constant  representations  acainst  its 
use  to  Frederic  the  Third,  whose  body-phy- 
sician he  was,  and  who  was  fond  of  tea, 
that  the  king,  one  day,  tired  of  his  impor- 
tunities, answered  with  the  well-known 
equivoque,  **Vredo  ie  non  esse  sanumJ' 

A  great  difierence  prevails  between  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  in  reference  to 
the  consumption  of  tea.  The  inhabitants 
of  England  use  the  greatest  quantity,*  then 
come  Holland  and  the  norui.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  consumption  is  but  small, 
but  has  begun  to  increase  in  quite  recent 
times  ;  in  the  south  of  Europe  very  little  is 
consumed. 

'  While,  in  1711,  only  142,000  lbs.  were 
consumed  in  Great  Britain,  the  consumption 
in  1781  amounted  to  3,500,000  lbs.;  in  1785, 

{after  the  duty  was  reduced  from  119  to  12 
-2  per  cent,)  to  13,000,000  lbs.;  in  1801,  to 
20,000,000  lbs.,  and  3,500,000  lbs.  for  Ire- 
land. The  consumption  has  increased  since 
then,  for  example,  in  1828  it  was  27,000,000 
lbs.  for  Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population  has. 
The  cause  of  this  lies  especially  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
China,  on  account  of  which  the  English  had, 
up  to  a  few  years  acip,  to  pay  twice  as  high 
a  price  for  tea  as  itTetched  in  Hamburg  or 
Amsterdam,  and  since  the  duty  (100  per 
cent.,)  was  detennined  in  proportion  to  the 
price,  the  tea  had  really  to  pay  a  quadruple 
price,  without  great  advantage  to  the  Com« 
pany's  interests.  Since  the  monopoly  was 
abolished  in  England,  and  the  duty  reduced, 
the  consumptTon  has  increased,  so  that  it 
may  be  estimated  now  at  36,000,000  lbs.  for 
the  British  Empire,  which  makes  about  an 
average  consumption  of  1 1-2  lb.  for  each 
nerson,  (2  lbs.  for  Great  Britain,  1 1-2  lb. 
for  Ireland.)  In  Holland,  the  consumption 
amounts  to  3,000,000  lbs.;  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  to  1,500,000  lbs.;  in  France,  only 
td  230,d00  lbs.;  in  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
5,500,000    lbs.      The  consumption  of  the 
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whole  'of  Europe  may  be  put  at  about 
60,000,000  lbs.  North  America  consumes 
10,000,000  lbs.  The  value  of  the  tea  which 
China  exports  by  sea  has  been  estimated  at 
11,000,000  piastres,  (about  2,000,000^.) 

Opinions  are,  it  is  well  known,  divided 
with  regard  to  the  beneficial  or  injurious  ef- 
fects in  a  dietic  point  of  view.  But  it  may 
surely  be  assumea  that  tea  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  wholesome  beverage,  when  not  used  in 
excess.  Its  reviving  and  refreshing  power 
is  especially  experienced  after  a  hard  pedes- 
trian ioumey,  or  any  other  effort ;  it  opposes 
corpulence  and  sleepiness ;  it  does  not  intox- 
icate, but  acts  against  the  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  strong  drinks. 

Tea  was  celebrated  in  verse  by  the  Chi- 
nese emperor,  Kien-Long.  His  poem  was 
written  on  a  hunting-excursion;  it  was 
greatly  admired,  published  in  a  splendid 
edition,  and  introduced  upon  porcelam  cups^ 
which  were  used  for  imperial  gifts.  Among 
other  things  we  find  in  it: 

''  Set  over  a  moderate  fire  a  three-fi>oted 
vessel,  whose  form  and  color  indicate  that  it 
has  been  long  in  use ;  fill  it  with  clear  water 
of  melted  snow ;  let  this  be  warmed  to  ^e 
degree  at  which  fish  grows  white  and  the 
crab  red ;  pour  this  water  into  a  cup  upon 
delicate  leaves  of  a  choice  kind  of  tea ;  let 
it  stand  awhile,  till  the  first  vapors,  which 
form  a  dense  cloud,  have  diminished,  and 
only  a  slight  cloud  hovers  over  the  surface. 
Dnnk  then  slowly  this  delicious  beverage, 
and  thou  wilt  become  strong  against  the  nve 
cares,  which  commonly  disturb  our  spirits. 
The  sweet  calm  which  is  obtained  from  a 
drink  thus  prepared,  may  be  tasted,  felt»  but 
not  described.'^ 

The  Europeans  seem  to  have  been  agreed 
that  wine  is  the  only  beverage  that  deserves 
to  be  celebrated  in  song.  That  the  Chi- 
nese consider  their  national  drink  worthy 
of  it,  is  not  wonderful.  Is  there  not  some 
one-sidedness  in  the  fact  that  we  only 
sing  of  the  beverage  which  awakens  pas- 
sion, and  not  that  which  oalms  it?  But 
truly  war  is  more  frequentiy  oelebn^ed  than 
peace. 

■  e  I 

Thk  Water  Lilt. — ^It  is  a  marvel  whence 
this  perfect  flower  derives  its  loveliness  and 
perfume,  springing,  as  it  does,  from  the 
black  mud  over  wnich  the  river  sleeps,  and 
where  lurk  tiie  slimy  eel  and  speckled  frog, 
and  the  mud  turtie,  whom  continual  wash- 
ing can  not  cleanse.  It  is  the  very  same 
black  mud  out  of  which  the  yellow  lily  sucks 
its  obscene  Ufe  and  noisome  odor.  Thus  we 
see,  too,  in  the  world,  that  some  persons 
assimilate  only  what  is  ugly  and  evil  from 
the  same  moral  circumstances  which  supply 
good  and  beautiful  results — ^the  fragrance  of 
celestial  flowers— to  the  daily  life  of  others. 
— Margaret  FuUer, 
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It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  pause  a  few 
moments  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  excited 
by  this  eujt^ject^  to  inquire  what  the  disous- 
sion  is  all  about  The  cuitiTators  on  one 
side,  and  some  Botanists  on  the  other,  are 
engaged  in  a  conflict  as  formidable  and 
threatoning  as  the  fabled  battle  of  the  frogs 
and  the  mice.  It  is  time  to  recur  to  the 
original  source  of  the  unhf^>p7  disagreement, 
that  we  may  understand  its  basis,  and  solve, 
if  possible,  its  difficulties.  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  no  real  ground  of  difference ;  that 
the  existing  contest  is  solely  referable  to  a 
misuse  of  torms,  or  to  a  too  strict  interpre- 
tation of  terms  used  in  a  qualified  sense ; 
and  that  a  reconciliation  will  be  promoted 
by  a  few  accurate  definitions,  mutually  illus- 
trative  of  each  other's  meaning.  Let  us  see 
if  this  suggestion  has  not  some  promise. 
In  attempting  Uie  definitions  alluded  to,  I 
must  necessarily  present  some  elementary 
deteils,  which  may  be  regarded  as  trite,  but 
these  are  demanded  by  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  question,  and  will  be  excused 
by  the  interest  ike  discussion  has  generally 
elicited. 

The  strawberry  is  the  genus  Fragaria  of 
Toumefort,  and  belongs  to  the  great  natural 
Family  Rosaces^,  or  the  family  of  which  the 
oommon  wild  rose,  Rosa  canina,  is  the  type. 
The  recent  sub^visions  of  the  order  are 
not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
family  is  distinguished  by  ite  regular  and 
perfect  flowers,  with  occasional  variations 
by  imperfect  developments  or  abortions ;  ite 
calyx  is  four  to  five-lobed ;  petals  five,  peri- 
gynous;  stamens  numerous,  indefinite,  at- 
tached to  the  calyx ;  pistils  numerous,  form- 
ing seed-like  achenia,  attached  to  the  surface 
of  a  conical,  enlarged,  fleshy  receptacle,  that 
becomes  the  fruit,  maturing  in  early  sum- 
mer. In  one  of  our  American  species,  F. 
Virginiana,  the  achenia  are  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  receptacle,  just  below  the 
surface;  in  the  other,  JP.  tw^ca,  they  are 
prominentiy  externally  attached  to  the  sur- 
face. 

These  achenia,  or  carpels,  are  quite  nu- 
merous, and  each  one,  in  a  perfect  stete  of 
development,  has  ite  own  separate  and  per- 
fect pistil.  Each  berry,  therefore,  should 
have  a  great  many,  say  20  to  40,  pistils, 
distributed  over  ite  surface.    These  pistils 


are  not  to  be  found  at  the  ^rminal  point  of 
these  minute  achenia,  or  seed-vessels,  but 
they  are  lateral,  or  rather,  and  more  prop- 
erly, basilar :  that  is,  they  are  attached  at 
the  bases  of  the  achenia,  and  are  to  be  found 
nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  receptacle;  sometimes,  as  steted, 
being  actually  enclosed  in  it.  Consequentlji 
the  pistils,  or  their  undevebped  radimente» 
may  be  difficult  of  obeervation.  h  should 
be  particularly  noted,  also,  that  the  stamens, 
also  numerous,  in  a  perfect  flower,  are  placed 
upon  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  ontoide  of 
the  white  petals,  and  must  be  searched  for 
accordingly,  by  pulling  down  the  sepals  ao 
as  to  expose  their  intwnal  surfikce. 

Now  these  characters  of  Fragaria  are  nor- 
mal and  positive,  though  not  constant ;  they 
are  essential  to  the  genus,  not  permanent  in 
the  individual.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish what  is  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and 
what  is  essential  to  a  genus,  or  species. 
Various  causes  unknown  to  science  are  con- 
stantly occurring  to  produce  imperfections 
and  modifications  in  the  sevmral  parte  of 
planto ;  striking  variations  from  normal  con- 
ditions are  frequently,  indeed,  so  often  re- 
peated, as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  per- 
manent characters.  The  irr^ulari^  in  such 
cases,  is  discovered  by  a  reference  to  the 
generic  type ;  to  some  perfect  specimen  of 
the  natural  plant.  Instances  of  tiiese  alter- 
atik>ns  in  the  completeness  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  flower,  are  numerous.  They  d»> 
pend  upon  imperfect  growth,  degeneratiOB« 
or  the  casual  suppression  of  one  or  more 
parte,  and  frequentiy,  as  I  have  intimated, 
result  in  permanent  deviations  from  unques- 
tionable normal  ferms.  The  branch  of  the 
science  of  Botany  that  embraces  the  mor- 
phological laws  of  these  changes  is  called 
Teratology,  and  entire  treatises  are  devoted 
to  the  subject.  We  have  to  do  now,  bow- 
ever,  with  a  question  of  less  magnitude: 
that  is,  the  casual  suppression  of  eert^a 
normal  parte  of  flowers.  All  the  parte  of 
a  flower  are  subject  to  these  abnormal  im- 
perfections. Sometimes  the  division  of  a 
calyx  is  wanting;  sometimes  one  or  more 
petals  of  a  corolla  hSl  to  perfect  their  growth, 
or  disappear  altogether.  The  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  campanula  is  to  have  a  bell-shaped, 
five-lobed  corolla ;  yet  in  the  C.  perfoliata  it 
is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  all  other 
parte  of  the  flower  being  in  their  nateiri 
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state  of  dayelopment.  The  Bame  aoddent 
oecors  in  a  species  of  Raellia^  in  one  or  two 
species  of  Viola,  in  Tencriom  Botrys,  La- 
miom  amplexicaole,  MelUotos  (^cinalis, 
etc.  The  ordinary  oampanolate  form  of  the 
flower  of  the  Gobea  scandens  b  well  known, 
and  very  constant ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  seen 
divided  into  fiye  separate  petab.  The  purple 
Snapdragon,  though  entitled  to  four  and 
SCM&etimes  five  stamens,  is  occasionally  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ^em.  The  transformation 
of  stamens  to  petals,  in  donhle  flowers,  as 
in  the  Nymphea  and  Boss  families,  is  a 
fhmiliar  instance  of  abnormal  metamor- 
phosis. Transformations,  as  well  as  the 
entire  suppression  of  pistils,  are*  also  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Complete  occasional  abor- 
tion of  the  carpels  are  met  with  in  several 
families  of  plants.  In  Nigella,  Delphinium, 
Aconite,  and  others,  the  number  of  pistils 
Tary  from  two  to  six,  in  flowers  of  the  same 
individual.  The  pistil  of  the  Almond, 
Cherry,  Plum,  and  Peach,  is  said  by  Botan- 
ists, to  consist  primarily  of  two  carpels, 
only  one  of  which  comes  to  matuxi^.  Pis- 
tils, says  Balfour,  are  sometimes  changed  to 
stamens,  and  bear  pollen.  These  instances, 
to  which  many  more  might  be  added,  will 
illustrate  the  abnormalities  of  the  Straw-< 
berry  plant,  to  which  I  now  return. 

The  Fragaria  vesoa»  frt>m  which  come 
many  cultivated  red  and  white  varieties, 
pretty  constantly  conforms  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  genus :  that  b,  its  flowers 
•re  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect  But  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  flowers  of  the  Amerir 
flan  species  F.  Virgimana,  or  the  common 
scarlet,  and  abo  those  of  the  Englbh  Haut- 
boy, in  its  numerous  varietieB,  together  with 
the  pines,  and  some  South  American  varie- 
ties, both  wild  and  hybrid,  present  discrep- 
ancies, or  departures  from  Uie  normal  con- 
ditions of  the  plant ;  these  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  cultivators,  who  have  turned  the 
discovery  to  good  practical  account  They 
have  observed  that  in  some  plants  the  sta- 
mens are  nearly,  and  even  quite  suppressed ; 
while  in  otherSi  the  stamens  are  perfected  in 
great  numbers,  coincident  with  the  entire  or 
partial  abortion  of  the  pistOs.  The  testi- 
mony to  the  exbtence  of  these  abnormal 
peculiarities,  b  too  abundant  and  consbtent 
to  leave  any  reasonable  excuse  for  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  fact  The  evidence  b 
oompetent  and  coheluaive:  as,  the  special 


analysb  of  thousands  of  individual  flowers ; 
the  total  and  repeated  ftdlure  of  certain 
groups  and  beds  of  plants  to  produce  any 
fruit;  and  the  improvement  in  the  bearing 
qualities  of  such  groups,  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  amongst  them  of  plants 
equally  infertUe  by  themselves,  but  capable 
of  fertiluing  or  being  fertllbed  by  their  de- 
generated and  imperfoct  associates. 

Now,  if  thb  fact  may  be  thus  positively 
stated,  if  it  be  affirmed  by  such  oompetent 
and  reliable  authority,  and  il^  further,  it  be, 
as  I  have  shown,  consbtent  with  other  ac- 
knowledged morphologies  and  irregularities 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom— If  the  imperfeo* 
tion  has  so  many  familiar  analogies,  why  all 
this  controversy  about  it  ?  Whence  the  hesi- 
tation to  concede  it?  The  opposition  to  the 
theory  has  had,  I  apprehend,  a  two-fold 
origin:  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced and  defended  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  terms  used  to  explain  it ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  its  advocates  have 
claimed  for  it  too  much — ^more  than  they 
can  yet  prove.  First,  for  the  terms.  These, 
in  Botanical  science^  are  fixed  and  uncom- 
promising. They  are  exposed  to  frequent 
popular  mbuse,  but  with  all  conversant  with 
their  proper  technical  use,  have  a  determinate 
and  uniform  sease.  The  instance  aflbrded 
by  the  present  discussion  is,  perhaps,  a 
good  illustration  of  thb  point  In  Botanical 
science,  there  are  four  classes  or  descriptions 
of  floral  organic  development :  first,  the  per- 
fect or  hermaphrodite,  with  the  reproductive 
organs  in  the  same  flower ;  second,  the  im- 
perfect or  diclinous,  the  reproductive  organs 
occupying  diSbrent  flowers,  which  are  mo- 
noicous,  (or  monsdcions,)  when  the  staminate 
and  pbtilbte  are  upon  the  same  root,  and 
dioicous  when  they  are  upon  different  roots ; 
third,  the  mixed  or  polygamous,  the  flowers 
presenting  variously  both  these  peculiarities, 
some  being  perfect  and  others  diclinous, 
upon  the  same  root;  and  fourth,  the  con- 
cealed or  cryptogamous,  in  which  the  repro- 
ductive process  b  not  apparent  The  forms 
and  chftfacters  included  in  these  several 
classifications — ^which,  by  the  way,  are  quite 
natural — are  constant  and  well  known,  and 
the  terms  used  to  express  them  are  intelli- 
gible and  s^ificant  The  words  perfect  or 
hermaphrodite,  pistillate,  staminate,  eto^ 
have  a  fixed  and  definite  signification,  and 
their  inappropriate  use  will  lead  only  to 
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confusion  and  misandentanding.  I  have 
thought  that  here  is  one  source  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  discussion  of  the  strawberry 
question.  Cultivators,  and  other  obserrers 
of  the  variations  irom  normal  conditions  in 
the  strawberry  blossom,  have  used  the  strict 
terms,  pistillate  for  flowers  in  which  they 
found  the  stamens  suppressed,  and  staminate 
for  those  in  which  the  pistils  were  wanting ; 
describing,  as  an  easy  consequence,  the 
strawberry  plant  itself  as,  therefore,  dis^ 
cious,  or  dioicous,  the  better  term.  Now, 
to  those  whose  botanical  reading  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  a  strict  definition  of  the  terms 
of  the  science,  these  descriptions  conveyed  a 
notion  of  the  Fragaria  entirely  at  variance 
with  all  former  descriptions,  with  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and,  indeed,  opposed  to  all  previous 
knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  genus ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  really  contrary  to  Uieir 
own  observations  of  the  plant  in  its  natural 
state.  For  generic  descriptions  are  expected 
to  be  founded  on  normal  characters,  not 
upon  casual  exceptions,  referable  to  degene- 
racy or  abortion.  It  is  certain,  boyond  con- 
troversy, that  the  natural  character  of  the 
perfect  strawberry  blossom  is  hermaphro- 
dite ;  that  it  has  a  central  conical  receptacle 
or  torus,  supporting  numerous  pistillary 
carpels,  each  enclosing  a  seed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  fertilizing  stamens, 
seated  upon  the  enclosing  calyx.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  these  being  the  essential 
normal  characters  of  the  plant.  A  single 
plant,  presenting  these  perfect  parts,  would 
prove  it  against  twenty  thousand  other 
plants,  bearing  flowers  presenting  abnormal 
discrepancies  atid  suppressions.  The  fully 
developed  typical  flower  establbhes  a  law 
for  its  kind,  that  no  individual  deviations, 
however  often  repeated,  can  annul  or  weaken. 
It  being  the  law  of  the  Fragaria,  then,  to 
reproduce  its  kind  by  means  of  flowers  pei^ 
feet  in  all  their  organs,  any  departures  f^om 
this  ori^nal  typical  fbrm  must  be  regarded 
as  casual  degeneracies,  and  by  no  means  as 
constant  or  essentially  oharaoteristio.  To 
the  objection  that  may  here  be  made,  that  a 
diclinous  habit  may  be  a  specific  character, 
I  would  reply,  that  the  species  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  the  genus.  The  highest 
typical  forms  must  have  precedence  and  con- 
trol—the exceptions  must  yield.  Even  varie- 
ties most  stand  on  very  constant 


A  dioioal  species  of  the  Fragaria  is  possible, 
of  course,  and  may  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  elder  Botanists;  but  it  most  be 
established  on  constant  aj^  uniform  char- 
acters, not  upon  such  as  are  merely  excep- 
tional or  occasional.  The  Fragaria  Virgin* 
iana  frequentiy  presents  the  abnormalities 
of  non-pistillate  and  mm-staminate  flowers. 
But  the  same  plant  is  found  bearing  flowers 
perfect  in  all  parts ;  and,  as  these  indicate 
the  capabilities  of  the  plant  when  perfectly 
developed,  they  must  be  regarded  as  typical, 
and  the  species  maintains  its  integrity  intact. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  Hautbois,  and 
other  varieties  in  which  the  peculiarity  al- 
luded to  has  been  observed. 

Second,  the  more  recent  advocates  of  the 
theory  have  claimed  for  it  too  mudi.  That 
is,  they  have  asserted  that  these  abnormalitiee 
are  fixed  and  permanent,  natural  and  trans- 
missible. I  need  only  say  to  this,  that  if 
they  are  so,  the  plants  in  which  they  are 
discovered  are  reidly  dioicous ;  and  as  they 
are,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ters of  any  described  species,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  6ne,  and  the  terms  dioi- 
cous or  diuBcious,  pistillate  and  staminate, 
may  be  used  with  relation  to  them,  positively 
and  without  qualification.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  regard  the  question,  in  this  view,  as 
undetermined,  and  to  let  it  abide  the  result 
of  future  and  more  extended  observation ; 
for  the  point  is,  simply,  what  is  the  natural 
feet. 

To  what  complexion,  then,  must  this  ques- 
tion come  at  last?  I  think  it  a  mere  con- 
troversy of  words.  Two  points  are  pre- 
sented for  solution.  It  may  be  said,  gene- 
rally: First,  that  the  strawberry  is  not 
correctiy  a  dioicous  plant:  that  is,  it  is  not 
permanentiy  so,  by  ori^nal  constitution,  in 
any  recognized  species ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  instances  in  which  it  is  so  by  suppres- 
sion of  some  organs  are  casual  and  excep- 
tional. Or,  second,  that  the  dioical  charac- 
ter of  some  varieties  known  to  cultivators, 
is  permanent  and  constitutional,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  new  normal  species  has  been 
discovered,  which  may  take  an  independent 
position  at  once,  as  the  IVagaria  diaiea,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  Fragaria  ahortwa.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  new  species,  if 
well  established  on  uniform  and  constant 
characters,  though  it  may  be  premature  to 
assert  its  existence  at  this  time.    Bat  until 
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it  is  done,  the  sappxessiona  diaoovered  ia  the 
bloflsonui  of  certain  8pe<nea  and  Tarieties 
most  not  be  too  confidently  claimed  aa  per- 
manent and  onTariable.  That  they  do  seem 
to  be  10,  in  some  varieties,  and  in  extended 
series  and  innumerable  repetitions,  is  a  fact 
wen  confirmed  by  long  observation ;  so  long, 
indeed,  as  I  shall  show,  that  perhaps  the 
species  is  already  consistently  made  out,  on 
characters  really  normal  and  onchangeable. 
Bat  this  is  not  now  claimed. 

To  retom  to  another  point:  the  practical 
importance  of  the  discovery  is  not  impaired 
by  a  correction  or  qaalification  of  the  terms 
used  in  making  it  known.  A  strawberry 
blossom  that  has  no  visible  stamens,  is  not, 
strictly  and  botanically,  the  pistillate  flower 
of  a  dioicons  plant,  because  the  blossom  is 
normally  entitled  to  stamens,  may  some  time 
produce  them  agun,  and  has  the  rudiments 
of  them  upon  its  calyx.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rirtnally  so  to  the  cultivator,  for 
he  finds  the  suppression  so  ttiduring  and 
protracted,  that  his  non-staminate  flowers 
will  produce  no  fruit  without  the  association 
of  others*  in  which  staminate  organs  are 
preset  But  the  imperfect  condition  of  his 
Uoesoms  is  the  result  of  non-development 
and  abortion,  and  in  no  wise  affects  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  recorded  descriptions  of  the 
genus  in  all  its  varieties.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  terms  pistillate,  staminate, 
and  di»cious,  had  not  been  so  positively  and 
broadly  used  in  the  statement  of  these  facts, 
the  existing  discussion  would  never  have 
arisen ;  unless  there  may  be  those  so  finr  in 
the  rear  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  facts,  as 
to  contend  that  these  suppressions  and  im- 
perfections do  not  ooour  to  the  extent  they 
are  alleged  to. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  in 
.the  use  of  the  term  fruit  I  have  said  the 
non-staminate  flowers  will  produce  no  fruit 
without  due  association  with  perfect  or  sta- 
men bearing  flowers.  In  botanical  language, 
the  seed  is  the  fruit;  and  this  is  what  I 
mean  in  tho  aboTe  Btetemenl  t^hat  o<«- 
nection  may  exist  between  the  production 
of  fertilized  seed,  and  the  proper  maturation 
of  what,  in  domestic  language,  b  called  the 
fruit,  as  the  fleshy  calyx  of  the  pear,  the 
succulent  receptacle  of  the  strawberry,  the 
feculant  pulp  of  the  banana,  etc.,  is  still  a 
matter  of  inquiry.  Mutual  dependence  in 
these  parts  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 


law,  but  there  are  decided  and  numerous 
instances  to  the  contrary.  The  finest  and 
most  lusoiouB  bananas  .mature  no  seed ; 
indeed,  the  ripening  of  the  seed  in  this  plant 
exhausts  the  juices  of  the  berry,  producing 
a  dry,  comparatively  worthless  pericarp. 
The  fig  is  a  diclinous  plant,  the  male  flowws 
of  which  are  frequentiy,  if  not  generally, 
abortive,  but  the  comestible  receptacle  ripens 
nevertheless.  Says  Toumefort,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  "the  fruit  or  fig  grows  and 
matures,  and  becomes  excellent  to  eat,  though 
the  seeds  be  not  fecundated."  The  same  ia 
true,  as  is  well  known,  with  some  varieties 
of  apples.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
this  point  here.  I  allude  to  it  only  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  in  the  case 
of  the  strawberry,  that  the  fecundation  of 
the  seed  is  essential  to  the  maturation  of 
the  receptacle  or  fruit,  which  has  no  func- 
tional relation  to  the  pistils  or  carpels  and 
their  fertilisation. 

A  few  words  upon  the  history  of  this 
interesting  question,  and  I  will  relieve  your 
attention.  Why,  whether  in  commendation 
or  blame,  the  discovery  is  referred  to  Cin- 
cinnati cultivators,  or  takes  with  some  the 
name  of  the  Cincinnati  theory,  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  Strawberries  were 
not  grown,  and  scarcely  were  eaten,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, when  the  abnormal  character  of 
some  varieties  of  the  plant  was  made  known 
by  respectable  authorities.  Keen,  a  well 
faiown  English  cultivator,  whose  name  is 
borne  by  some  favorite  varieties,  writing,  I 
think,  in  1815,  uses  the  following  emphatio 
language :  "  There  are  many  different  sorts 
of  Hautbois ;  one  has  the  male  and  female 
organs  in  the  same  blossoms,  and  bears 
freely ;  but  that  of  which  I  most  approve,  is 
the  one  which  contains  the  male  organs  ia 
one  blossom,  and  the  female  in  another.  In 
selecting  the  plants,  care  must  be  taken  that 
there  are  not  too  many  of  the  male  plants 
among  them,  for  as  these  beai^no  fruit,  they 
are  apt  to  make  more  runners  than  the 
females.  I  consider  one  male  to  ten  females 
the  proper  proportion  for  an  abundant  crop. 
I  learned  the  necessity  of  mixing  the  male 
plants  with  the  others,  by  experience,  in 
1809.  I  had,  before  that  period,  selected 
only  female  plants  for  my  beds,  and  was 
entirely  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  a  crop. 
Suspecting  my  error,  I  that  year  obtained 
some  male  blossoms,  which  I  placed  in  a 
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bottle  on  the  bed  of  female  Hautbois.  In 
a  few  days,  I  peroeiyed  the  frnit  near  the 
bottle  begin  to  s^ell ;  on  this  obeexration,  I 
procured  more  male  bloBBome,  and  in  like 
manner  placed  them  in  bottles  in  different 
parts  of  the  bed;  and,  by  this  means,  ob- 
tained a  moderate  crop  where  I  had  gathered 
no  fruit  the  preceding  year/^ 

Smith,  the  author  of  English  Botany, 
published  in  1820,  I  tibink,  desoribes  the 
Fragaria  Elatior,  (&om  which  comes  the 
Hautbois,)  and  says  of  the  flowers,  that 
they  ''are  usually  dioecious  from  abortion." 
Don,  in  his  Gardeners'  IHctionary,  says  of 
the  same  species,  that  "fertile  plantations 
of  it  will  produce  runners  that  may,  p«> 
haps,  be  sterile,  and  seedlings,  many  of 
wldch  will  prove  so»  In  all  the  sorts,"  he 
adds,  "of  Hautbois  there  exist  prolific  and 
sterile  plants,  which  last  have  long  stamens, 
and  are  commonly  called  males."  The  care- 
ful language  of  this  competent  investigator 
is  to  be  admired :  if  the  terms  he  uses,  (this 
was  in  1830,)  had  been  adhered  to,  the 
necessity  of  recent  discussions  and  ezplanar 
tions  would  have  been  obviated.  Duchesne, 
Iiambertk  Toumefort,  and  other  of  the  earlier 
Botanists,  describe  the  Fragaria  Yirgiaiana 
and  F.  elatior,  as  "dicecious  from  abortion." 

In  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  published 
in  June,  1821,  is  the  following  paragraj^, 
in  an  article  on  apple  and  pear  oolture: 
"  On  the  Gansell  and  Bergamot  pear,  though 
the  blossoms  at  first  seemed  to  set,  yet  not  a 
single  pear  arrived  at  maturity.  I^section 
of  some  that  fell,  indicated  some  imperfec- 
tions in  the  essential  parti  of  the  blossom. 
In  the  following  spring,  I  impregnated  the 
stigmas  of  many  of  the  flowers  with  the 
pollen  of  the  Beurr§,  and  most  of  them 
came  to  perfection  and  produced  large,  well- 
formed  fruit  *  *  *  Whether  the  result 
of  the  above  experiments  be  such  as  to  au- 
thorize an  expectation  that  artificial  assist- 
ance in  vegetable  fecundation  will  hereafter 
become  of  as  much  importance  to  gardeners 
in  tiie  instances  alluded  to,  as  in  those  at 
preserU  recognized  of  the  oucumbor,  the 
mdion,  the  Hautbois  strawberry,  etc.,  must 
be  left  to  others  to  ascertain."  I  think  some 
of  our  eastern  friends  who  are  making  Cin- 
cinnati the  aim  of  their  gibes  and  censures, 
and  pouring  their  shot  into  westan  cultiva- 
tors, may  with  propriety  turn  their  guns  in 
another  direction,  if  they  can  not^  rather, 


amend  their  ndinners  altogether,  and  repent 
of  their  long  unbelief.  j.  w.  w. 

[This  paper  was  read,  by  request,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticnl- 
tuTal  Society,  and  is  properly  a  part  of  thw 
transactions.  Some  further  notes  upon  the 
plant  in  bloom  will  be  given  in  due  season.] 
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Correspondenoe. 

Jaxss  W.  Ward,  Esq., 

EniTOE  or  Bor.  Maoazikb  : 

You  are  rather  severe  on  your  wortiiy 
brother  of  the  Florist,  in  your  last  number. 
He  has  troubles  enough  at  this  time,  without 
your  article.  I  fear  that  he  will  not  here- 
after adhere  to  his  doctrine,  that  "  a  pure 
pistillate  plant  is  a  monstrosity;  a  &male» 
who  will  labor  day  and  ni^t^  till  she  gets  a 
husband  at  her  elbow,"  as  Mr.  Meehan*! 
female  Hovey  did,  in  ft  short  space  of  timci 
with  the  aid  he  gave  her.  The  sulgect  has 
been  before  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Horticultural  Society,  and  they  have  exam- 
ined the  Hovey  of  Mr.  Meehan,  and  posi- 
tively declare  it  is  not  the  true  Hotey.  This 
was  no  difficult  task  to  the  inteSigenfllmeii 
who  composed  that  committee,  as  the  small 
children  of  our  strawbeny  growers  can,  from 
the  stem  and  leaf,  point  out  the  true  Hovey. 

He  swishes  me  to  purdiase  Gray's  £h»* 
ments  of  Botany.  When  I  wish  to  settie  this 
question  fiom  the  opinion  of  a  Botanbt,  I 
shall  go  back  to  the  &ther  of  them  all,  tiie 
great  Iiinnspufl,  who  held  the  same  views ; 
and  when  one  of  his  disciples  vrrote  him 
that  he  had  discovered  plants  that  were  pure 
pistillates,  and  would  not^  without  impreg- 
nation from  an  hermaphrodite  or  staminate« 
bear  a  single  fruit,  he  was  told  to  advance 
no  such  doctrine,  as  the  plants  he  saw  must 
have  had  the  blossoms  killed  by  frost  I  do 
not  censure  these  learned  Botanists,  who 
depend  on  bo(^  and  never  noticed  the  dif- 
ference between  a  male  and  female  blossom, 
though  the  difference  can  be  seMi  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet  It  is  most  unreason- 
able to  ask  them  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  of 
all  learned  Botanists,  and  pin  their  fiuth  on 
the  opinion  of  an  illiterate  maxket^woma&y 
(Mrs.  Arbigurst,)  to  a  chance  observation  of 
whose  son  vre  are  indebted  fi>r  tiie  infonsft- 
tion. 

Your  brother  refers  me  to  Mr.  lindley. 
Mr.  Lindley,  in  having  ul  answer  sent  to  a 
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letter  of  mine,  on  this  qaeBtion»  sajs  the 
subject  is  new  to  him ;  that  he  had  received 
the  plants  of  the  pure  pistillate  that  I  had 
sent  him,  (McAvoy'e  Superior,)  and  would 
test  the  questicm ;  that  he  had  supposed  that 
the  failure  in  some  plants  to  bear  firuit,  was 
Bot  from  a  defect  in  one  of  the  organs,  but 
from  frost. 

Your  brother,  in  his  last  number,  says: 
"We  really  flattered  ourselves  the  straw- 
berry question  was  settled.''  I  fear  the 
way  their  committee  have  settled  it,  will  not 
be  flattezing  to  his  feelings.  Can  you  not 
relieve  his  mind  7 

Yours,  respeetfbny,- 

N.  LONGWOBTH. 

[We  publish  this  note  of  Mr.  L.  with  pleas- 
ure, because,  having  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  promote  the  correct  culture  of 
the  strawberry,  his  thoughts  are  entiUed  to 
attenti^.  I  have  but  two  ranarks  to  add : 
First,  Ihe  son  of  the  market*woman  alluded 
to  was  not  the  first  who  made  the  ''  chance 
observaticm,''  or  published  it  to  the  world ; 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  essay  on  this  subject 
in  the  present  number.  Second,  reference 
being  made  to  Mr.  Lindley,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  speaking  of  the  genera  that  com- 
pose the  family  to  which  the  strawberry  be- 
longs, (the  Rose  family,)  he  says,  their 
flowers  are  perfect,  naturally,  though  some- 
times, disecious  from  abortion,  whether  nat- 
urally and  specifically,  or  abortively  so»  is 
immaterial  to  the  cultivator. — j,  w.  w.] 


yiowers  in  Pslsstine. 

Lord  Nugent,  in  a  recent  work  of  travel, 
thus  speaks  of  the  flowers  of  Palestine : 

"Our  way  lay  over  a  high  bank  to  the 
northwestward,  shaded  by  a  grove  of  andent 
oUve  and  oak  trees,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  Nablous  and  the  country 
beyond.  Thence  we  descended  rapidly  into 
a  white  valley,  prooeedine  for  an  hour  alone 
lanes  flanked  on  each  side  with  gardens  c? 
mulberry  and  fig. 

"  The  richness  of  the  whole  valley  is  hard- 
ly to  be  described.  Between  the  g^surdens 
and  the  road,  the  margin  is  lined  with  a 
natural  and  abundant  growth  of  aromatic 
bay  trees  of  ^eat  size,  and  pomegranates 
and  medlars  in  full  bloom  thus  early  in  the 
year.  In  man^  places  they  overarch  the 
road  for  some  distance.  Bright  streams  and 
fountuns  gush  forth  on  all  sides  to  join  in 
a  wide  and  rapid  stream  that  flows  west- 
ward, in  the  opposite  direction  from  those 


on  the  other  side  of  the  hiehts  we  had  just 
left.  This  is  the  *  Vale  of  Many  Waters,' 
and  we  had  passed  the  boundary  which  di- 
vides their  course. 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further,  the  vil- 
lage of  ISeitwaden  was  on  our  left;  and 
now,  turning  more  to  the  north,  we  mounted 
a  ridge  of  low  hills,  where  tilla^  and  gar- 
den culture  ceases,  and  the  soil  is  no  longer 
deep  enough  for  the  growth  of  trees;  but 
the  stony  ground  is  covered  with  ranunculus, 
anemone,  and  lupine  of  a  great  sise  and 
dazzling  brightness  of  blue  and  white. 

"  Three  hours  and  a  half  took  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  range  which  parts  this 
vale  from  that  of  the  Kishon.  On  both  sides 
of  the  track  along  which  they  gained  the 
top,  towered  the  grav  stems  of  lofty  trees, 
wnose  foliage  quivered  against  the  clear  blue 
heaven,  in  many  plaeee  almost  closed  over 
our  heads.  It  was  much  the  same  sort  of 
scenery  as  that  through  which  we  had  passed 
on  our  ride  to  Tabor.  But  the  ash  mingling 
with  tiie  oak  here,  gave  it  more  the  charac- 
ter of  the  finest  English  greenwood,  than  of 
part  of  Whittlebur^  or  the  New  Forest. 

"  Alas,  ibr  the  littie  wild  flowers  of  Eng- 
land that  here  and  tiiere  peep  Ibrtii  and 
sparkle  among  the  brambles  of  the  thicketi 
or  cluster  in  ounohes  far  apart  from  the 
short  turf  of  the  open  grove,  when  compared 
with  the  blaze  of  the  rich  ranunculus,  aae* 
mono,  and  eaudy  iris,  carpeting  the  greea 
sward  of  Pdfestine,  and  the  cyclamen  that 
absolutely  perfumes  the  air  far  around! 
Yet  one  principle  of  gladness  is  wanting  m 
these  lands,  to  which  the  classical  and  sa- 
cred writers  were  not  insensible  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  charm  of  woodland  scenery, 
but  which  is  never  enjoyed  here  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  abounds  in  our  northern 
countries — ^the  song  of  birds.  Nothing  is  to 
be  seen  moving  in  these  shades  but  here  and 
tiiere  the  majestic  crane  stalking  between 
the  boles  of  the  trees ;  nothing  heard  but 
the  rustie  of  the  kite  or  vulture,  when  he 
bursts  from  amon^  the  boughs  and  flies 
screaming  to  the  skies.  And  these  but  be- 
speak the  deep  loneliness  which  for  a  mo- 
ment ihey  disturb,  to  leave  it  without  a 
living  thing  to  be  seen,  or  a  living  sound  to 
break  the  silence  of  your  solitary  path." 
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KiiPiNQ  THK  Mexort  qbjun. — ^Thc  late 
Elliott  Cresson,  of  Philadelphia,  distributed 
by  his  will  {127,000  for  philanthropic  ob- 
jects. Among  his  donations  was  one  of 
|5,000  to  Philadelphia  City,  to  be  expended 
in  planting  trees.  After  all  his  other  mu- 
nificent gifts  are  forgotten,  this  one  will  be 
remembered  more  gratefully  than  ever  h^ 
fore,  and  as  long  as  itie  trees  live  to  throw 
their  charming  shade  on  the  dwellers  in  that 
pleasant  cxtj^,  will  the  memory  of  Cbbsson 
DC  kept  in  hving  green. 
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Bummer  Olimftto. 

Thx  article  on  this  subject  found  on  another 
page  of  this  number,  vill  be  read  with  interest. 
It  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the 
author,  in  which  are  embodied  the  general 
tables  and  figures  upon  which  his  statements 
are  based.  This  is  turning  the  records  of 
meteorological  obseryers  to  good  account.  In- 
deed, but  for  these  general  results,  drawn  from 
a  mass  of  compared  and  contemporaneous  ob- 
serrations,  the  local  tables  of  hights  and 
rariations  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer, 
would  be  of  little  use.  It  will  have  been 
noticed,  that  we  have  omitted  the  meteorologi- 
cal table  heretofore  published  in  the  RcTiew. 
We  have  done  so  because  its  preparation  was 
eaqpensiye— because  it  was  only  repeating,  six 
weeks  after  date,  what  had  already  appeared 
in  two  of  our  city  papers,  and  because  it  was 
barren  of  interest  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
It  can  be  no  possible  entertainment  to  read 
oyer  a  page  of  figures,  forgotten  as  soon  as 
read ;  and  it  as  certainly  can  be  of  no  possible 
advantage  to  one  not  engaged  in  extensive 
observations  and  comparisons,  to  know  the 
daily  hight  of  the  thermometer  at  Oincinnati, 
or  any  other  place ;  or  to  know  which  way  the 
wind  blew  daily,  through  the  month.  To 
the  professed  meteorologist,  gathering  similar 
records  from  hundreds  of  different  points, 
whose  business  it  is  to  compare  and  reduce  the 
local  tables  furnished  him,  and  to  draw  from 
them  condensed  statements  and  analyzed  re- 
sults'—to him  these  various  tables  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  useful  and  necessaiy ;  and  his 
deductions  and  generalizations  will  be  popu- 
larly instructive,  as  in  the  abridgment  we  have 
published.  There  can  be  no  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  in  perusing  these  tabular  minu- 
tiae, especially  when  limited  to  one  locality. 
These  are  only  useful  for  extended  compari- 
sons and  analysis,  embracing  data  from  a 
large  number  of  separated  localities.  And 
this  is  a  business  of  time  and  patient  labor, 
to  be  accomplished  only  by  some  person  com- 
petent to  the  task,  especially  devoted  to  the 
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subject,  and  occupying  some  central  position 
of  observation  and  address. 

This  service  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lorin 
Blodget,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ii^on,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  hia 
ability  to  condense  from  the  mass  of  details 
communicated  to  him  monthly,  by  over  five 
hundred  careful  observers,  general  statements, 
— ^if  not,  by  and  by,  positive  laws— of  practical 
interest  and  utility  to  the  cultivators  and  crop- 
growers  of  this  country.  These  deductiozks 
and  summings-up  we  shall  publish  as  often  aa 
we  have  opportunity ;  and,  meanwhile,  shall 
give,  for  the  growing  months,  such  special 
statements  of  the  weather  and  its  most  marked 
changes  in  this  locality,  as  will  be  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader,  leaving  the  daily 
detail  of  figures  and  means,  which  often  meas 
nothing,  to  those  better  prepared  to  make 
something  out  of  them. 

We  have  received  fr<»n  Ifuscatine,  lowa^ 
the  Meteorological  Record  for  1653,  kept  at 
that  place  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Parvin,  which  we 
shall  preserve  for  purposes  of  reference  here- 
after, as  occasion  may  require.  We  are  obliged 
to  the  author  for  the  copy. 


Bpriitg  of  ISM. 

The  Spring  opens  with  a  genial  mildness 
that  gives  much  promise  for  the  budding  vege- 
tation of  the  season.  Flowers  and  fruits  are 
now,  the  20th  of  March,  in  fine  health  and 
vigor,  and,  but  for  the  apprehension  of  pos- 
sible frosts  yet  to  come,  give  cheering  encour- 
agement of  a  fruitful  and  prosperous  year. 
The  temperature  of  February  was  pleasant, 
the  lowest  temperature  occurring  on  the  3d, 
when  the  mercury  fell  to  18^.  The  month 
was  marked  by  ^quent  high  winds,  which, 
in  some  localities  in  the  Ohio  valley,  raged  in 
several  instances  witii  destructive  violence. 
March  came  in  with  winning  gentleness,  and 
maintained  a  mild,  summery  temperature,  with 
occasional  night  frosts,  till  the  17th,  when  a 
freezing  temperature  was  attained.  Frash  winds 
have  prevailed,  with  now  and  then  a  brisks 
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clarifying  gale,  in  agreeable  and  exciting  con 
trast  to  fibe  stagnatmg  calms  bo  ireqtient  in 
oar  sheltered  valley.  Several  heavy  falls  of 
ndn  have  oceorred,  producing  considerable 
freshets  in  the  Ohio  and  some  of  its  triba- 
taries.  Eriginia^  bnlbosa  vas  open  on  the  6th 
of  the  month  ;  Cardamine  and  Ulmns  Ameri- 
cana on  the  same  day ;  Dicentra  on  the  15th ; 
Claytonia,  Acer  mbnim,  Thalictrom,  Viokt^ 
Sangninaria,  etc.,  before  the  SOth.  The  Apri- 
cot and  Plnm  were  also  seen  in  blossom  on  the 
I9th.  Peaches  will  probably  bloom  by  the 
95th ;  indeed,  their  bnds  are  now  swelling. 

FanzT  PEOspsots. — Yarying  acconnts  appear 
In  correspondence  and  in  the  papers,  from 
which,  however,  in  connection  with  the  warm 
weather  of  March,  great  apprehensions  are 
entertained  for  the  result,  if  late  froets  should 
follow  the  warm  spell.  Friend  Tallant,  of  the 
Iowa  Fanner,  spealrs  quite  encouragingly  for 
all  varieties  of  fmit8--<m  a  rigid  examination, 
he  failed  to  find  a  single  blighted  peach-bud. 
Private  letters  from  different  par^  of  the  West, 
indicate  a  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  peach  buds.  Our  own  ob- 
servations have  shown  a  sufficient  portion  of 
those  that  were  alive,  and  even  since  the  frosts 
that  have  occurred  since  the  middle  of  the 
month,  while  Uiey  were  expanding. 

Ths  pLOWsa  Mabssts  have  again  been 
opened  with  the  return  of  mild  spring  weather. 
The  displays  are  creditable  alike  to  the  enter- 
prise of  cultivators,  and  to  the  taste  of  the 
purchasers.  Of  both  classes  we  can  boast  of 
numbers  in  this  city,  and  there  is  no  point  to 
which  we  direct  strangers,  with  more  pride 
and  pleasure,  among  the  in$UhiHon»  of  the 
place  at  this  season,  than  the  flower  stands, 
where  every  taste  may  be  gratified  at  a  trifling 
expenditure. 


•  •  »■ 


To  0oaBnpo]nMDre8.r^The  request  of  N.  A. 
shall  be  attended  to.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
say  to  J.  R.  S.  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  vi- 
cinity paying  particular  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Orchids ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
they  are  entirely  neglected,  and  nearly  un- 
known here.  This  is  a  g^at  pity ;  for  of  all 
the  families  of  flowering  plants,  note  present 
so  many  attractions ;  by  their  varied  beauty 
and  splendor,  they  well  reward  the  cultivator 
for  the  little  care  they- require. 


JStm  Stfokft^  tit. 

Hxhoio  WoKXN  or  thx  Wsst.  Comprising  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  devotedness,  etc., 
among  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  the  Western 
Cotmtry.  By  JoHir  Faosr,  L.  L.  D.  Phila. : 
A.  Hart.    Omcin. :  H.  W.  Derby. 

The  courage,  the  constancy,  and  fortitude 
of  the  true  heart  of  woman,  have  been  sung 
by  poets,  and  recorded  by  historians,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  human  history.  Her  heroism, 
indeed,  in  occasions  of  trial  and  peril,  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  popular 
author  of  the  work  before  us  has  seen  so  much 
of  it,  zn  the  early  pioneer  women  of  the  Great 
West,  has  had  his  enthusiasm  so  kindled  by 
his  frequent  contemplation  of  it,  that  he  has 
been  led,  and  wisely,  we  think,  to  print  a  book 
about  it.  He  has  ransacked  the  chronicles  of 
our  early  history,  and  whatsoever  has  related 
to  woman,  and  her  strong  and  hopeful  heart, 
he  has  set  down  in  an  attractive  and  inter- 
esting manner. 

The  Woaxnro  Mak'b  Wat  in  thx  Wokld; 
being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Journeyman 
Printer.  N.  Y. :  Redfield,  Cincin. :  H.  W. 
Derby. 

Eventful,  changeful,  marvelous,  is  the  lifi» 

of  many  a  journeyman  printer.    The  one  who 

has  here  sketched  to  us  his  chequered  career, 

seems  to  have  been  an  unusual  specimen  of 

the  dass^— by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a 

type  of  the  genus.    The  book  is  written  in  • 

sprightly,  earnest  style,  somewhat  too  prolix 

and  minute,  but  interesting  as  the  unfolding 

of  the  life-history  of  one  whose  experience 

may  be  useful  and  suggestive  tahis  fellows. 

IbWA  FAXMXa  AND  HOBTICVLTUEIST. 

This  spirited  monthly  makes  its  appearance 
in  good  season,  and  with  its  leaves  full  of 
valuable  matter,  well  woifh  the  dollar  required 
of  subscribers.  The  March  number,  just  re- 
ceived, contains,  among  other  standard  articles, 
the  commencement  of  a  series  upon  the  culture 
of  Flax,  which  is  a  staple  crop  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  one  likely  to  become  of  immense 
value,  now  that  ingenuity,  directed  by  science, 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  preparation. 
A  correspondent  warmly  advocates  our  favor- 
ite hedge  plant,  the  Maclura.  The  Farmer 
has  also  given  us  a  very  flattering  reception, 
for  which  our  thanks  are  returned. 
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HORTICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


AinxvAL  RiEPORT  of  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  A^j^riculture. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  document,  and 
highly  creditable  as  a  public  document,  not 
onlj  for  its  matter,  which  is  excellent,  but  for 
its  style  and  appearance  also.  Would  that 
all  works  emanating  from  goyemments  were 
equally  well  prepared. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hunt  is  the  indefatigable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  and  he  has  expended 
much  labor  in  collecting,  ooUating,  and  more 
than  all,  in  condensing  and  arranging  informa- 
tion of  a  ratable  character.  In  this  he  sets  a 
commendable  example  to  some  other  offioen 
occupying  parallel  situations,  which  may  be 
f<dlowed  with  adrantage  to  all.  One  article, 
on  the  Cbranberry,  is  sufficient  to  give  value  to 
the  Report ;  another,  on  the  Climate  of  New 
England,  is  also  fall  of  interest,  for  all  now 
recognise  the  value  of  meteorology  to  the  agri- 
culturist. 

SOUTBSBN  PlAKTEB. 

The  early  numbers  af  tiie  fourteenth  volume 
of  this  valuable,  and  now  venerable,  Agricul- 
tural periodical,  have  been  received,  and  are 
welcomed.  It  is  a  monthly  of  thirty-tiFo 
pages,  puUished  at  Richmond,  Va.,  at  one 
dollar  a  year  in  advance.  The  name  of  Rvf- 
mr,  the  indefatigable  pioneer  of  '^ftttondkm" 
is  a  guaranty  of  the  nsefiil  character  of  the 
work.  The  calcareous  essays  of  Mr.  Ruffin 
have  immortalised,  but  not  fossilised  him. 
Long  may  he  live  rather^  to  benefit  his  felloir 
man  by  his  instructions,  although  he  has  al- 
ready made  his  limy  trace  upon  many  a  worn- 
out  tract  of  land,  in  fossil  dbaracters  that  may 
be  read  by  every  observer  of  the  restored 
hixariance  of  Yiiginia  soils. 

These  numbers  of  the  Planter  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  r^>orts  ef  the  great  State 
Fair  of  last  Autumn,  and  with  details  of  ex- 
periments that  have  been  in  progress  for  the 
improvement  of  the  soii. . 

The  MAOAExifs  or  Hoshcoltubx,  Botaht,  and 
RuEAL  ArrAiss.    By  0.  M.  Hovxr,  Boston. 

The  March  number  of  this  favorite  monthly 
was  duly  received.  It  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  and  interesting  article  on  certain 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  their  culture,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  American  climate. 


«   We  have  also  received  the  Fxjoust,  by  H. 

0.  Hanson,  Philadelphia,  a  joemal  worthy  to 

be  known  of  all  our  readers.    It  has  taken 

a  prominent  part  in  the  strawberry  discussion, 

concerning  which  the  editor  lias  certainly  veiy 

decided  views.    The  number  contains  a  colored 

figure  of  the  Begonia  Prestonenais,  the  first 

successful  hybrid,  it  is  said,  of  this  favorite 

genus.    It  is  certalaly  a  beautiful  one. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  for  kind  notices  and 

exdiange  copies,  to  the  Pruirie  Faaner  of  Chi* 

cage.  The  Fanners'  Oompanien»  and  the  Ohio 

Farmer ;  exoellent  pAp6rs»  worthy  of  all  ao- 
ceptation. 


•  •  •' 


TBAH8AGTI0H8. 


Hm  dBeiBAttt  Berttenlttrid  f$cUftf 

Has  continued  its  meetings  during  the  month 
with  usual  spirit  and  satisfaction^ 

The  strawbeny  discussions  have  been  re- 
newed  by  some  who  were  unwilling  to  believe 
that  Nature  ever  departed  item  her  accustomed 
path,  or  rather,  from  those  "laws"  which 
man,  in  his  limited  observations,  had  chalked 
out  for  her.  Extended  and  unpiejudiced  ob- 
servations alone  are  needed  to  convince  all 
that  the  strawberry,  whether  wild  or  culti- 
vated, presents,  in  its  varietiee,  fonr  distinoi 
forms,  or  characters,  of  inflorescence.  Firttg 
those  called  PistiUaie,  from  the  fact  that  the 
stamens  are  abortive,  and  not  to  be  found 
without  a  dissection  of  the  flower ;  these  are 
the  sorts  that  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  crop 
of  fruit,  but  they  must  have  otners  with  sta- 
mens planted  near  them,  or  thev  will  be  un- 
productive. Second,  those  called  StmidnaU, 
which  are  perfectly  destitute  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  pistils.  These  are  not  often  found 
planted  in  cultivated  beds,  as  they  are  neces- 
sarily fruitless.  TlUrd,  those  called  HermafkrtH 
dUe,  or  perfect,  having  both  sets  of  organs, 
stamens  and  pistils,  appareni^f  w^  developed. 
These  are  not  generally  good  and  certain 
bearers,  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be ;  the 
same  plant  will  produce  well  one  year,  and 
indiflerenUy  the  next.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  bear  poorly,  owinr  to  some  inappieciable 
defoct  in  tne  pistils.  The  fruit  is  often  very 
large  and  fine,  though  in  limited  quantities,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  flowers  produced, 
say  one  tenth.  This  class  embraces  many  (^ 
the  most  renofwned  European  varieties ;  but 
for  fidd  culture,  few  of  them  can  be  depended 
upon  for  a  certain  crop.  The  Fourth^  a  rare 
class,  is  a  sort  of  subdivision  of  the  preceding, 
and  has  not  only  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but 
also  some  on  the  same  trass  that  are  of  the  pte- 
taiate  character.  And  iometimes«  in  a  single 

Slants  presenting  also  a  truss  on  which  all  the 
owers  are  pistillate. 

Now,  these  four  divisions  «re  natural  and 
real ;  they  are  also  founded  upon  pennaneni 
characters,  so  far  as  we  have  been  aUe  to 
discover,  after  a  most  thorough  investigation, 
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extending  through  a  loDg  series  of  years,  during 
which  mill i OUR  of  »trawb«rryilp^fir«  hAV#  beop 
examined  with  the  severest  scrutiny. 

All  that  is  asked  of  those  who  question  the 
teachings  of  this  Society,  is,  that  they  would 
prefer  Uie  book  of  Nature  itself,  as  a  source 
of  inlbrmation  upon  a  mooted  point,  before  the 
readings  of  that  book  transcriDed  to  printed 
'pages,  t>y  men,  like  ourselves,  liable  to  err, 
end  who,  how  wise  soever,  have  happened  to 
orerloc^  some  minute  details  in  natural  his- 
tory—mere matters  of  observation,  where  one 
Bet  of  eyes  is  as  good  as  another.  This  has  been 
decried  ae  a  smul  and  unimportant  question — 
ao  it  may  appear  to  some.  To  the  sellers  and 
buyers  of  ammdant  crops  in  our  markets  it  is 
not  BO ;  nor,  to  some  of  us,  is  it  a  small  mat- 
ter that  truth  should  triumph. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Ernst  read  a  paper  upon  the  pear- 
tree,  its  origin,  the  various  diseases  to  which 
it  is  liable,  their  causes,  and  the  proper  reme- 
dies, and  mode  of  cultivation  to  restore  the 
tree  to  he^th. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed  among 
the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  that  a 
eopv  be  presented  to  the  Editors  of  the  "  Hor- 
tkJhwal  RmAew  and  Botanical  Magaxine,"  with 
a  xe<]^uest  from  this  Society  that  the  same  be 
published  in  the  next  numlier  of  that  magazine. 

The  reader  can  also  c<Mnpare  the  views  of  a 
great  pomologist  in  the  north  part  of  our  State, 
lyr.  Kirtland,  which  are  also  reprinted  on  page 
160.  Both  writers  are  earnest  seekers  afwr 
truth,  and  equallv  desirous  to  benefit  their 
lirather  pomologists,  by  imparting  the  valuable 
results  of  their  observations. 

Fruits  have  continued  to  gnuse  the  tables — 
apples,  pears,  and  even  grapes  in  a  good  state 
ai  preservation.  Pecan  nuts  were  wown  by 
Peter  Zinn.  These  trees  have  been  cultivated 
by  several  peraons,  but  while  young  they  do 
not  bear  wen ;  perhaps  Hiey  maj  behave  better 
when  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  Bar- 
tram  once  advised  grafting  with  scions  from  an 
rid  bearing  tree.  It  is  said  that  the  pecan 
iriU  thrive  if  set  upon  the  hickory  stock. 

9,  A.  W. 


-  •  — 


Vnited  Btatii  Agzieultonl  Booie^. 

The  Seoond  Annual  meeting  of  this  central 
erganization  convened  at  Wasnington.  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  Februarv,  which  bein^ 
the  aaniversarv  of  the  birth  of  the  great  agn- 
enltural  Presiaent,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  morning;  when  the  President, 
If.  P.  Wilder,  made  iiis  annual  address,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  Socie^, 
BBd  indicated  several  subjects,  to  which  he 
divsoted  the  attention  of  the  members,  in  hopes 
b€  advancing  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and 
lendering  the  action  of  the  Society  more  efficient. 
<The  ad&esB  was  referred  to  committees  to 
i<9port  suitable  action  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Oommunicatfons  were  read,  requesting  an 
tevestigation  of  certain  plans  of  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  potato  rot,  and  of  the  cur- 
eulio,  the  former  of^  which  was  referred  to  the 
Sxecutive  committee,  to  examine  and  report  to 
■ext  meeting,  and  the  latter  topic  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  MessrB. 
Wilder,  Brinckle,  and  Berkmans. 


The  Guano  question  was  urgently  reported 
om  by  If  r.  Bradford,  of  Delaware,  who  asked 
a  memorial  to  Ooogresa  in  favor  of  annexing 
the  Chincha  Islands  by  purchase,  or  that  ne- 
gotiations be  entertained  with  the  Peruvian 
government,  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  this 
valuable  manure. 

Professor  Fox,  of  Michigan,  delivered  an 
addreto  on  the  best  means  of  extending  Agri- 
cultural Education  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  James  Pederson, 
on  the  subject  of  introducing  the  Alpacca  or 
Peruvian  sheep  into  the  United  States,  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Munn,  of  New  York. 

Papers  collected  by  the  Lighthouse  Board 
were  presented  by  Prof.  Heniy ,  who  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  one  of  them,  being  a 
paper  on  tne  use  and  importance  of  Colza  oB 
for  burning.  He  also  proposed  to  distribute 
seed. 

An  ear  of  yellow  Bugar  com  was  esdiibited 
from  Mr.  Henry  Ives,  of  Ohio,  and  a  distribtt^ 
tion  was  made  by  a  member. 

Professor  Mapes,  of  Kew  Jersey,  exhibited 
and  explained  an  improved  sub-soil  plow  of 
his  invention,  manufactured  by  Buggies,  of 
Boston.  The  remarks  of  the  Professor  were 
listened  to  with  ^eat  attention.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  lifting  sub-soil  plow  is, 
that,  from  its  construction,  the  friction  is  much 
reduced,  and  yet  the  deeper  soil  is  loosened. 
It  may  also  be  used  as  a  deep  tiller  of  drilled 
crops  ;  and,  besides  this,  to  loosen  old  meadows 
and  pastures,  without  turning  the  surface.  To 
gardeners  and  nurserymen,  it  is  specially  re* 
commended  for  stirring  the  ground  deeply 
where  rows  of  plants  are  to  be  set;  it  will 
thus  also  give  a  deep  tilth  under  the  rows  of 
com  in  the  field,  if  used  for  marking  out,  but 
thorough  deep  culture  should  be  preferred. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ward«r  presented  a  quantity  of 
Japan  Beans,  and  described  their  nature  and 
value.  They  were  introduced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cincinnati  three  years  ago,  and  have 
been  widely  distributed.  It  is  not  a  pea,  nor  a 
vine,  but  has  a  stiff,  woody  stem ;  the  leaves, 
however,  are  broad,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by 
cat^e ;  the  fruit  is  very  abundant,  and  occurs 
in  ^ort  pods  contaimng  two  or  three  beans ; 
these  are  oblong  when  green,  but  round  when 
dry.  They  will  not  be  valuable  for  table  use 
when  green,  but  may  be  found  useful,  when 
ripe,  in  winter,  and  as  a  summer  or  winter  food 
for  stock  of  all  sorts,  they  may  prove  of  great 
value,  especially  in  the  Southern  States.  They 
succeed  well  on  all  soils  in  which  they  have 
been  planted.  Their  great  value  will  be  ae 
food  loT  cattle ;  they  are  easily  threshed  out 
when  ripe.  In  planting,  give  them  ample 
room ;  for  the  greatest  eaeci,  say  at  squares  of 
three  feet ;  cultivate  as  com. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  Mr.  Olover, 
to  visit  his  collection  of  models  of  fmits  now 
at  the  Patent  Office.  The  invitation  was  acz 
cepted,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Worthington,  Berkmans,  Warder,  Munn,  and 
Kichwds,  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
same.  This  committee  visited  and  examined 
the  collection,  which  ihej  found  to  be  possessed 
of  great  merit,  and  which  they  hoped  would 
be  purchased  by  Congress,  and  that  Mr.  Glover 
should  be  employed  to  complete  the  collection 
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At  some  future  period,  a  committee  from  the 
Pomological  Society  migbti  ^be  w«li  -employed 
on  such  a  collection,  in  aettlins  their  synonimj, 
and  thus  effect  a  great  work  lor  the  country . 

The  question  of  petitioning  Congress  to  pur- 
chase Mount  Vernon,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  the  site  of  a  National  Experimental 
Fsrm,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Tayloe,  Gal- 
rert,  Earll,  Brown,  King,  and  others,  without 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

At  the  eyening  session,  on  motion  of  Hr. 
Earll,  the  memorial  of  the  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  Society,  petitioning  Congress  to 

Surchase  Mount  Vernon,  for  an  Agricultural 
chool,  was  taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  French,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  It  was  carried,  and 
Messrs.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  Earll,  Brown,  and 
King,  of  New  York,  and  French,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  appointed  a  committee  to  present 
it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Browne,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
Mr.  Denton  Offutt's  system  of  animal  physi- 
ology, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  party 
possessed  wonderful  powers  over  untamed 
animals ;  but  the  committee  had  not  been  able 
to  understand  enough  <^  the  plan  to  report 
favorably  in  recommendation. 

Mr.  Robbins,  of  Ohio,  presented  a  memorial 
from  citisens  of  Ohio,  asking  the  countenance 
and  patronage  of  the  Society  to  a  National 
Cattle  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  September 
next,  in  Springfield,  Clark  county,  Ohio,  ^rhich 
was  referrod  to  the  Executive  committee.  This 
body,  at  its  meeting,  agreed  to  act  if  the  Exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Ohio 
do  not  dissent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Benson  presented  a  resolution,  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Meacnam,  of  V^mont,  that  a 
National  Exhibition  of  Sheep  be  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Agriculturi^  So^- 
detr  of  Vermont  shall  appoint. 

lliere  were  several  papers  presented  to  the 
meeting  by  title  merely,  and  referred  for  pub- 
lication. Among  these  were  a  treatise  on 
Hedging,  one  on  Vineyards,  and  thoughts 
upon  Flax  culture. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Warder,  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Grape,  with  illustrations  as 
to  methods  of  training  and  pruning^by  B.  P. 
Poors,  on  the  Histonr  of  Agriculture,  including 
Indian  practice  in  the  art,  and  by  Dr.  Eddy,  on 
Bees  and  Bee  Culture. 

Mr.  Benson  read  a  bill  now  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  creating  an  Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Calvert  recommended  the  cteation  of  an 
A^icultural  Department,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  Departments,  the  Secretary  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

G.  B.  Browne,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  at 
length  on  the  various  propositions  for  Con- 
gressional aid,  and  gave  nis  own  opinions. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the 
Society  adhere  to  the  resolution  of  last  year, 
asking  for  a  full  Department;  when  it  was 
determined  bv  a  unanimous  vote,  that  this 
Society  should  continue  to  ask  of  Congress  the 
establishment  of  a  full  Department  in  the 
government,  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  pro- 
tect the  interestB  of  Agriculture. 


Nineteen  States  were  represented  by  aboat 
te  htuidied  dclcgatea.  'rho  meeting  ma  a 
good  one,  and  must  be  followed  by  goo4  re- 
sults. Why  does  not  the  West,  so  deeply 
interested,  send  more  representatives  to  this 
Society? 

The  Nominating  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing names,  which  were  unanimously  elected 
an  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Pretident — Mamhali  P.  Wxij>n,  of  Mass. 

Viee  Pre$ideia» — ^Nineteen,  (one  from  each 
State  represented.) 

Executwe  ConumUee — 0.  B.  Calvert,  John  A 
King,  A.  L.  Klwyn,  J.  D.  Weston,  B.  P.  Poora, 
A.  Watts,  John  Jones,  W.  S.  King. 

Cor,  and  Bee.  fiieentery— W.  lU  King,  of 
Boston. 

TVeoitirer— William  Selden,  of  Washington. 


Pittshmgh  Bbrtieultiiral  Soeia^. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Pitfesbugli 
Horticultural  Society  for  1854,  are 

Pretkfcii*— Henry  Woods. 
Vice   Presidents— James   Wardrop,     Robert 
McEnight,  John  Murdoch,  Jr. 
Ree.  &eeretoyy— Jaa.  S.  Negley. 
Cor,  SoerOarf—W.  H.  WUliams. 
TVeaourer — ^Adam  Hersperger. 


■*  •  — 


OolvBhna  Horticaltiiral  Soeietj, 

The  following  persons  were  elected  for  thif 
year: 

jPrwtrfpitf— Dr.  I.  Q.  Jones. 

lot  Vice  Fretuiefit— Robt.  Hume. 

2d  Vice  Preoideni^U.  B.  Batehanu 

Cor.  Seeretarf    Henry  C.  Noble. 

Ree.  Seeretar^U.  B.  Carrington. 

TVeontrer— Joe.  H.  Riley. 

Garden  Committee — ^Robt  Hume. 

Cnifictf— Francis  Stewart,  Jno.  Miller,  C.  P, 
L.  Butler. 

The  meeting  of  this  Society  are  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  it  is  hoped  will  be  attended  with 
as  much  spirit  and  as  good  results  as  formeriy. 


■  ■■•  • 


ftaaldia  Onatf  Agrienltual  Sodaty. 

To  H.  W.  Clapp,  Esq.,  are  we  indebted  for 
a  verv  well  printed  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
which  bears  this  title,  ana  which  gives  a  oon« 
cise  and  complete  account  of  tho  doings  of  a 
very  spirited  Society.  From  the  immnmatur, 
it  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Greei^dd, 
So  also  it  appears,  from  the  Treasurer's  report* 
that  the  money  is  kept  at  Greenfield ;  so  also 
other  towns  aro  named  as  residences  in  the 
list  of  officere ;  but  no  where  does  it  appear 
in  what  State  of  our  Union  is  this  particular 
Greenfield,  and  this  particular  Franklin  county, 
located.  Of  the  former,  we  have  no  less  than 
twenty,  and  of  the  latter  there  are  fifteen  in 
the  several  States.    Where  is  it  ? 


CoBAeetieiit  State  Agrienltiiral  Boeiatif. 

P^endffit— Samuel  T.  Huntington,  Hartford. 
Seereknjf  and  TVeoturer— Jno.  A.  Porter,  New 
Haven. 
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NO.  T. — PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 


I  A  considerable  difference  of  opiDion  pre- 
vails among  oar  vignenma,  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  winter  praning;  some  persons  urge 
the  performance  of  this  operation  just  before 
the  sap  starts  in  the  spring;  others  advise  it 
to  be  done  in  the  autumn,  after  the  wood  has 
fully  ripened ;  while  others  recommend  that 
it  be  performed  during  any  finit  weather 
through  the  winter.  All,  howoTer,  agree 
that  it  should  noi  be  done  when  the  wood  is 
frosen. 

As  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  this  process,  general  rules  only 
can  be  laid  down,  and  every  one  must  be 
guided  by  his  own  discretion.  In  trimming 
the  vineyard,  the  first  thing  is  to  loosen  the 
vine  from  the  stakes,  by  cutting  the  old  ties. 
Sapposing  that  the  stakes  have  been  set  in  the 
vineyard,  and  the  vines  are  of  bearing  age, 
they  must  be  pruned  according  to  the  soil 
and  the  strength  of  the  wood,  and  this  will 
require  the  exercise  of  good  judgment ;  if 
feeble,  cut  back  the  lowest  good  branch  very 
close,  and  remove  all  others,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  secure  strong  shoots  for  the  next 
yoar,  but  of  course  you  must  expect  few  or 
no  bunches  of  grapes;  if  strong  and  healthy, 
select  the  largest  and  stoutest  shoot,  coming 
out  as  low  down  on  the  stock  as  may  be, 
trim  off  all  laterals  and  old  tendrils  neatly, 
and  cut  it  off  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  eyes  or 
buds  above  its  origin ;  be  sure  not  to  leave 
a  JQipt  too  much,  as  the  results  of  over-bear- 
in  -ire  very  injurious  to  the  vine,  and  indeed 
seldom  furnish  well-ripened  berries. 

The  lowest  and  next  best  shoot  is  then  to 
be  selected  for  the  spur,  and  it  should  be  as 
low  as  possible;  cut  it  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  which  are  to  furnish  the  canes  for  the 
next  year ;  let  the  old  wood  of  the  last  year's 
crop,  and  all  extraneous  shoots,  be  then  cut 
off  smoothly  and  close  to  the  stock.  See 
figures  3  and  4,  which  represent  the  trimmed 
Tine, 

These  directions  are  brief  and  concise, 
but»  as  before  observed,  great  judgment  is 
required,  or  the  stock  will  become  too  long, 
as  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  where  the  sum- 
mer pruning  haa  been  neglected  the  previous 
season.  Better  lose  the  crop  now,  on  any 
yine,  than  incur  the  risk  of  losing  two  or 
y^  ft—  Msw  Bmm^UAX,  ISMr-lL 
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three  crops  by  allowing  the  vine  to  become 
too  high,  which  will  require  it  to  be  cut  back 
to  the  ground,  or  layered,  before  it  can  be 
again  restored  to  a  good  shape. 


These  wood-cuts  represent  vines  that  havt 
been  winter  pruned  as  above  directed.  In 
figure  3,  the  canes  have  been  freed  from  the 
stake,  and  all  tendrils  and  laterals  have  been 
removed,  and  they  have  been  shortened-in, 
but  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  not  been  out 
off  for  the  spur.  In  fig.  4,  the  spur  is  cut  to 
its  proper  length,  and  the  cane  has  been 
bent  and  tied  into  the  form  of  the  bow,  the 
use  of  which  is  well  understood  by  the  vine- 
dresser,  but  may  require  an  explanation 
here.  The  object  is  to  cause  the  buds  to 
break  evenly,  by  equalising  the  force  of  the 
sap. 


These  figures  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
winter  pruning,  and  its  dependence  upon 
judicious  sammer  pruning  of  the  previous 
summer.  Fig.  5  shows  a  bow  of  the  previous 
year,  which  had  been  properly  subordinated. 
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by  judicious  pincbing-in  of  tbe  fruit-bearing 
Bhoota,  80  tbat  the  whole  wood-making  force 
of  the  plant  was  directed  to  the  two  canes 
that  issued  from  the  spur ;  these  are  repre- 
Mnted  as  being  strong  and  vigorous,  and  de- 
Toid  of  lateral  shoots.     The  straight  line 
drawn  across  the  base  of  the  bow,  is  intended 
Id  indicate  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be 
cut  off,  for  upon  the  renewal  system,  adopted 
generally  in  our  vineyards,  the  fruit-bearing 
wood  is  annually  removed  and  as  often  re- 
newed.   Of  the  two  canes,  one  is  to  be  cut 
short  for  a  spur,  and  the  other  of  a  suitable 
length  to  make  a  bow,  as  represented  in  fig. 
6,  where,  however,  the  drawing  indicates 
that  too  much  wood  has  been  left  in  the  bow, 
unless  the  root  be  very  strong.    Fig.  7  is  in- 
tended to  represent  another  form,  called  the 
double-bow;    it  is  a  copy  of  a  European 
method  frequently  adopted  with  strong  vines; 
this  plan  is  not  so  often  seen  as  the  single 
bow,  and  it  is  not  recommended  for  general 
use;  indeed » it  should  only  be  permitted  in 
strong  old  stocks,  as  it  is  almost  inevitably 
followed  by  too  great  a  show  of  fruit. 

Figs.  8,  9,  and  10,  are  given  to  show  the 
result  of  neglect  in  the  summer  pruning* 
and  the  mode  of  correcting  the  difficulty 
when  trimming  in  the  winter,  if  the  vine  be 
strong  and  the  owner  is  unwilling  to  lose 
the  season  by  cutting  back  the  stock  to  force 
out  new  and  strong  6anes  for  fbture  use. 
These  cuts  are  intended  to  be  representations 
of  the  same  vine :  8  shows  that  the  buds  at 
the  top  of  the  bow  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
lain  the  mastery  in  their  shoots,  which  arose 
from  their  superior  situation,  they  being 
fiNreed  into  top  buds,  and  as  their  excessive 
.gBOwth  was  not  properly  checked,  they  grew 


strongly  at  the  expense  of  the  other  branches, 
and  especially  to  the  detriment  of  the  canes 
that  should  have  been  produced  from  the 
spur.  Such  a  vine  is  very  frequently  met 
with  in  the  winter  pruning,  for  few  persons 
realise  the  importance  of  early  attention  to 
ihe  process  of  pinohing-in,  which  is  recom- 
mended in  this  paper  to  receive  especial  care* 


Two  plans  may  be  pursued,  as  represented 
in  figs.  9  and  10 ;  in  the  first,  all  the  laterals 
are  trimmed  in  to  a  single  eye,  and  a  portion 
of  the  strong  shoot  is  retained  as  a  new  cane, 
making  a  combination  of  cane  and  spur 
pruning,  and  the  whole  is  used  to  construct 
the  new  bow,  and  bent  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  proper  limits;  the  old  spur  is  also 
cut  in  boldly,  and  great  care  is  exercised  to 
encourage  vigorous  renewal  shoots  or  canes, 
for  future  use  as  bows  the  next  season. 
The  other  plan  is,  at  once  to  give  up  the 
renewal  system  for  a  while,  and  adopt  the 
spur  method ;  this  may  sometimes  be  f^^und 
most  advisable.  In  adopting  it,  the  old  buw 
is  retained,  and  the  side  branches  are  cut 
back  every  year  to  a  single  eye.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  system  are,  that  it  requires  great 
watchfulness  and  care  to  preserve  an  equa- 
ble vitality  in  the  shoots,  so  that  the  fuliage 
and  fruit  may  be  spread  evenly;  and  be- 
side this,  the  old  wood  is  not  generally  so 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruit  as 
the  vigorous  young  canes;  then,  again,  it  is 
necessary  to  lose  a  season  whenever  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  reproduce  the  bow,  or 
main  shoot  as  it  would  here  be  considered, 
for  the  bow  or  horizontal  system  of  training 
should  still  be  adopted.  It  should  be  reeol- 
leoted  that  these  directions  are  particnlarlT 
applicable  to  the  vineyard  culture  of  thi« 
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Ckt&irba  gTap«,  to  whicli  th«j  are  known,  bj 
kng  experience,  to  be  edapled.  Different 
plant!,  with  TarioDS  habits,  (rf^n  reqai 
veij  different  trealneDt  and  pnining.  T 
bare  already  discovered  that  the  Isabella 
p«pe  doei  not  succeed  well,  as  a  general 
rale,  under  the  treatment  here  advigcd ;  «o, 
also,  with  the  Uerbemont,  and  soma  other 
rerj  ratnpant  f^rowGn,  it  bM  been  observed 
that  thej  iie«d  long  pnmbg  to  realiae  their 
greatMt  axcaUeBo*  and  beaneat  eropa. 


FigQi««  11  and  12  are  p-mn  t»  illnctrale 
^nite  SDOtber  style  of  pni&ing,  which  ie 
•ometimea  called  the  distaff  or  bash  method. 
Tbie  ie  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and 
reqaire*  the  greateet  exercise  of  good  clear 
judgment  in  its  management,  and  ie,  conse- 
^entlj,  veiy  seldom  met  with  in  rinejard 
caltnre.  11  ia  a  view  of  the  rine  after  it  haa 
neeired  its  winter  pruning;  the  bush  of 
nearly  •qual  ahoota  produced  the  prefioas 
■mnmer,  baa  been  thinned  out  to  thr«e  or 
four  of  the  strongest,  and  theee  are  cut  baek, 
•coordiag  to  their  strength,  to  two,  three,  or 
«TeD  six  a;«e,  which  gives  the  plant  a  itardj 
ftppearanee,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of 
■tneh  tying  to  the  eta^  During  the  ensn- 
ing  Bommer,  great  care  is  requisite,  and  the 
•zeraiae  of  good  judgment  is  called  into 
play,  in  the  management  of  the  young 
■hoots,  which  will  be  almost  sure  to  spring 
•trongeit  from  the  highest  buds,  and  thus 
ipeedily  make  confusion  in  tte  distaff. 
These  will  need  to  be  curbed,  and  the  lower 
taaoebes  enoottraged  aad  tied  ta  the  stake 
lor  sapporc — flg.  12.  By  a  proper  manage- 
■lent  ot  this  style  of  pnining,  a  good  supply 
of  leaves  is  secared,  and  an  absndant  crop 
af  weil-ripened  and  wdl-distiibHted  fruit; 


but  the  neoeasarj  care  and  treatment  are  so 
difficult  to  describe,  and  depend  in  each  casa 
80  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor, that  it  ie  almost  impoMible  to  instruct  a 
common  workman  in  the  details,  and  the  too 
frequent  result  will  be  a  tall,  straggling  bush 
of  naked  and  anprodnetive  braDchee,  with 
a  oonstaat  tendency  ta  extension  apward, 
instead  of  the  snug  and  tidy  appearance  of 
well  grown  bow  and  spur  pruning,  wbiob  ia 
remarkable  for  its  simpUoity,  and  may  be 
uaderstood  by  all  who  have  onoe  seen  it 
properly  performed. 

The  next  outs,  figures  13  and  14,  ara 
given  to  show  the  mode  of  pniniog  on  trel* 
lis,  whether  of  wire  or  of  wood.  The  former 
material  is  highly  reoommended  by  some 
vinedressers,  aad  the  botanist,  A.  F.  Btieh- 
anx,  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Franoe  for  his  suggested  improre- 
menta  in  the  nee  of  Ibis  supporting  material ; 
Others  consider  it  liable  to  injury  by  storms, 
and  otherwise  objeetionabla.  The  great 
merit  of  the  bvllis,  when  properly  arrange^ 
is  the  good  exposure  of  the  vines,  and  also 
the  facility  with  which  the  attaebmenla  are 

9  by  the  fine  ito^  during  the  growing 
season,  when  no  other  ties  are  neoessary 
than  the  natural  claspers  of  the  tendrils,  and 
the  elastioity  of  the  shoots,  gently  twined 
about  the  wire.  After  the  winter  trimming 
however,  when  all  adventitious  portions  have 
been  removed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seoore 
the  branches  in  their  proper  relative  pOM- 
tions  upon  the  ti«tlis,  by  the  use  of  the 
usual  ties. 

le  smaller  vine  in  figure  13,  is  a  stmrt 
plant  of  two  years  old  or  more,  fhtm  which 

branches  have  been  grown  the  previous 
year.  In  winter  these  are  to  be  out  off  at 
the  points  indicated  by  the  two  cross  marks, 
say  at  two,  three,  or  fonr  joints,  according 
to  the  etrength  and  vigor  of  the  plant. 
From  each  of  these  spurs,  during  the  com< 

leason,  one  good  cans  is  to  be  trained, 
while  a  little  fruit  nay  be  allowed  to  per- 
fect itself  upon  the  other  branches,  which 
should,  however,  be  pin^ed-in  to  keep  then 
subordinate. 

The  next  season  these  two  leading  bran^Mt 

are  to  be  laid-in  borlientally  aad  aeeand  to 

wires,  after  all   the  snrplns  wood  haa 

been  trimmed  off     These  bearing  braaehea 

trained  horisontally  Ibr  the  same  reft- 
Bona  thatware  presekted  fiw  the  bow  training. 
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We  should  now  enooong*  s  Tigoroas-growtli 
of  canes  lor  the  sooceeding  year,  to  oome 
out  from  one  of  the  lower  bads  or  joints,,  or 
from  a  spur  there  pronrided  at  th«  preyious 
winter  pruning.  During  the  summer,  great 
care  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  pinehing- 
in  of  all  the  bearing  shoots,  so  as  to-  fbroe  a 
Tigorous  growth  into  the  two  eanes,  ema- 
nating from  the  lowest  eye  on  each  branch : 
these  shoots  are  to  be  tratned  up  the  trellis, 
their  laterals  pinchedrSO  as  to  eoneentrate 
tbeir  growth,  which  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend along  the  top  wire,  to  which  they  are 
easily  secured  by  their  own  elasticity  and 
tendrils.  If  successfttl  in  producing  two 
good  branches,  as  represented  in  the  eagrav- 
ing,  the  next  winter's  trimming  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  last,  the  wood  that  has 
borne  fruit  is  all  to  be  removed  at  the  cross 
marks  just  beyond  the  origin  of  the  canes, 
when  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  pveper 
length,  according  to  their  strength,  and  laid- 
in  upon  the  lower  wire.  If,  howerer,  through 
neglect  or  accident,  yon  have  failed  to  secure 
two  good  canes,  the  spur  method  of  pruning 
mi^y  be  adopted  with  advantage,  retaining 
the  old  bearing  wood,  with  its  side  branches 
cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  each ;  in  this 
case,  a  little  care  will  be  required  to  en- 
courage a  cane  to  start  low  down  on  the 
branch,  and  to  effect  tkis  it  may  be  neoes- 
Bary  to  cut  off  and  sacrifice  one  or  both  of 
the  bearing  branches,  and  make  epnrs  of 
Ihem,  from  which  to  procnre  good  shoots. 

Figure  14  exhilMte  a  fully  developed  spe- 
cimen of  trellis  tnuning  upon  the  {MenuUe 
•ystem.  Two  raun  branches  are  produced, 
and  laid-in  upon  the  lowest  wire ;  the  alter- 
nate buds  are  destroyed^  or  diebodded,  to 


:  prevent  crowding  of  the  branches.  These 
main  shoots  ore  gradually  extended  by  lay- 
ing-in  a  portion  of  the  outer  cane  each  year 
until  the  extent  allotted  is  fully  occupied. 
In  the  management  of  this  method,  it  must 
be  observed  that  while  every  alternate  Joint 
is  disbudded,  the  upright  shoots  are  also  al- 
ternately growing  eanes  and  hearing  branches^, 
rising  in  parallel  lines  about  a  foot  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  wfnter  pruning  of 
this  mode  of  training,  the  bearing  wood  of 
the  prenous  year  is  removed,  dose  to  the 
main  leader,  while  the  alternate,  or  cane  ol 
new  wood,  is  divested  of  its  tendrils  and  lat- 
erals, and  shortened  to  the  requisite  degree, 
according  to  it*  strength,  and  laid  horixon- 
tally  so  as  to  encourage  a  regular  breaking 
of  the  eyes  or  bads,  and  then  carefully 
raised  and  secured  in  its  upright  poaition, 
by  tying  te  the  wires ;  duiing  the  sammet 
the  bearing  shoots  which  it  produces  are 
pinehed-in^  and  a  good  cane  i»  brought  up 
the  trellis  from  the  spur  left  by  removing 
the  alternate  branch  wbich  bore  the  last 
year.  In  this  mode  of  trainings  great  care 
and  judgment  will  be  required  to  preeerve  a 
proper  balance  of  wood,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
continuance  of  fruit.  The  idea  is  very  simr 
pie  and  easily  understood,  but  the  practical 
application  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
simple  principles  in  horticulture,  will  need 
an  exercise  of  judgment,  supported  by  com* 
mon  sense,  in  addition  to  rules.  Thie 
method  of  training  is  well  adapted  to  arbors 
and  garden  walks,  and  is  introduced  to  shew 
what  may  be  done,  rather  than  to  recom* 
mend  it  for  general  applicaUon.  To  develop 
six  bearing  branches,  and  as  many  growing 
canee  for  renewal,  will  require  a  full  grown 
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Tine  of  TigorouB  liabii,  and  ikiB  should  have 
•n  opportimitj  of  aendiiig  iU  roots  £sr  and 
wide  into  a  rich  soil,  thai  should  be  appro- 
priated to  its  sole  use,  and  will  also  require 
the  liberal  application  of  suitable  manure. 

IVouuii^  and  Tt/ing  of  the  vines  is  an  im- 
portant operation,  and  ahould  be  performed 
at  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
ApriL  After  trimming,  the  canes  are  4o  be 
aecorelj  tied  to  the  stakes,  which  should 
kave  been  drmly  driven  into  the  ground  be- 
fore it  settles  too  doselj.  The  usual  method 
is  to  bring  the  mam  stock  against  the  stake, 
and  secure  it  with  an  osier;  the  bow  or  hoop 
is  then  bent  and  tied  where  it  passes  the 
stake  above,  and  if  long  enough,  it  should 
be  brought  back  toward  the  stock,  and  there 
secured.  8om«  train  horisontallj,  whether 
on  trellises,  wires,  or  bj  simply  tying  the 
ends  of  the  canes  to  the  adjoining  stake.  It 
riiould  also  be  observed,  that  a  damp  or  wet 
day  must  be  selected  for  this  process,  be- 
oanse  the  strain  upon  the  branch,  even  in 
careful  hands,  will  otherwise  endanger  the 
vines  breaking  where  it  b  bent,  and  an  ex- 
perienced vigneron  will  give  the  cane  a  very 
genUe  twist  as  1m  is  bending  it,  and  thus 
avoid  the  accident  apprehended,  Varioas 
modifications  of  training  might  be  suggested, 
but  these  are  left  for  the  genius  of  each  to 
suggest  as  he  progresses  in  the  work ;  secu- 
rity is  the  great  desideratum,  and  is  best 
attained  by  good  tough  willows. 

The  young  shoots  an  rich  in  promise  of 
fruit  for  this  year,  and  wood  for  the  next ; 
therefore  the  vinedresser  should  be  espe- 
cially jealous  of  every  intrusion,  and  provi- 
dent agiunst  all  injuries.  To  this  end  he 
must  exclude  all  boys  and  dogs  from  the 


grounds,  but  he  will  frequently  pass  through 
the  vines  with  the  wisp  of  damp  xye  straw, 
cut  into  lengths  <^  about  twenty  inches,  and 
as  fast  as  the  sheets  grow,  be  will  tie  them 
up  to  the  stakes.  This  operation  should  be 
repeated  every  week  or  two ;  ibr  the  union 
of  the  new  and  old  wood  is  so  leeble  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  that  the  least  force  will 
mptore  the  ccmnection,  and  eacrifice  the 
rich  prospect  He  will,  therefore,  constantly 
watch  the  protrading  shoots,  and  secure  them 
with  the  straw  bands,  which,  like  the  osiers* 
are  really  twisted  rather  than  tied. 

During  July,  the  long  canes  for  next  year 
will  require  to  be  trained  from  one  stake  ta 
another.  In  this  process  the  advantage  of 
closer  planting  in  wider  rows,  say  six  feet 
apart,,  by  three  in  the  row,  will  be  apparent 
The  trellis,  particularly  that  made  of  stout 
wire,  will  also  be  very  convenient  in  attend- 
ing to  this  duty,  as  the  canes  need  only  be 
laid  along  the  top  wire  or  rail  of  the  trellis, 
with  a  little  twist  to  sustain  them  until  the 
clasping  tendrils  may  secure  their  firm  em- 
brace. The  fruit  branches  will  also  some- 
times require  support,  as  their  burden 
increases  in  weight ;  though  it  is  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  branches  to  let  them  lie  even 
upon  the  ground.  The  rot  is  seldom  found 
in  fruit  so  situated,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  such  are  often  the  earliest  ripened 
banches,  which  may  depend  upon  the 
greater  warmth  at  the  surface  sheltered  by 
leaves. 

Rubbing  Otd  and  Pinching. — The  vigor  of 
many  of  our  native  vines  forces  out  an  ex- 
uberant growth  of  the  buds ;  three  and  more, 
often  break  out  from  each  joint;  as  this 
would  diffuse  and  weaken  the  growth,  all 
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bat  one,  the  strongest,  should  be  rubbed  off   matter ;  and  much  of  the  future  sueoess  will 
^th  the  finger,  before  thej  exhaust  the  vine  depend  upon  judicious  management  of  the 


loo  muoh.  This  should,  therefore,  be  done 
io  soon  as  the  promise  of  fruit  is  sufficiently 
deyeloped  to  be  a  guide  in  thinning  the 
shoots.  .  It  will  very  soon  be  discovered  that 
the  topmost  eyes  or  buds,  having  started 
earlier  than  the  others,  and  receiving  the 
greatest  flow  of  sap,  will  be  taking  the  lead, 
at  the  expense  of  their  followers,  as  repre- 
sented in  figure  8.  On  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  winter  pruning,  this  must  not 
be  allowed,  and  is  to  be  countemcted  by 
eai4y  pinching  off  their  points;  but  this 
must  not  be  done  too  closely,  for  it  is  neces- 
eary  always  to  leave  at  least  two  or  three  of 
the  young  leaves  beyond  the  last  bunch  of 
grape  buds,  or  "seed/'  as  they  are  called  by 
the  vignerons;  many  persons  advise  leaving 
four  or  more  leaves.  At  the  same  time, 
these,  and  all  the  shoots  that  are  growing 
freely,  should  be  tied  to  the  stake  with  damp- 
ened rye  straw,  as  already  advised,  to  secure 
tiiem  from  injury  by  wind,  as  they  are  very 
easily  torn  away  from  the  stock.  If  the 
wire  trellis  be  used,  as  shown  in  figures  13 
and  14,  no  ties  will  be  neoessary  but  those 
provided  by  noture  in  the  vine  itself;  the 
young  branch  is  gently  turned  around  a 
wire  in  such  a  way  that  its  own  elasticity 
preserves  its  position  until  the  tendril  has 
time  to  clasp  the  wire.  Another  plan  is  oc- 
casionally adopted,  to  save  a  long  shoot, 
when  the  vinedresser  does  not  happen  to  be 
provided  with  suitable  ties ;  it  is,  to  cut  an 
oblique  slit  on  one  corner  of  the  stake,  and 
insert  the  tendril,  which  thus  secures  the 
vine  very  well,  but  this  practice  is  not  recom- 
mended except  as  a  substitute  fur  the  straw 
band,  and  to  be  used  in  an  emergency,  for 
the  vigneron  should  ever  have  watchful  eyes, 
and  must  secure  the  young  straggler,  whether 
he  be  provided  with  tief)  or  only  his  knife. 

If  the  tender-hearted,  or  those  who  were 
anticipating  hail  storms  and  other  injuries, 
^led  to  attend  to  the  duty  <if  thinning-out 
the  superabundant  shoots  during  May,  let 
them  see  to  their  vines,  ere  the  whole  force 
of  the  season  shall  ha^re  been  diffused  among 
a  great  number  of  weak  shoots,  or,  for  want 
of  guidance  and  direction,  some  of  them 
•hall  have  taken  a  lead  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. As  may  have  been  inferred  from  the 
remarks  upon  winter  pruning,  this  summer 


treatment  of  pinching  is  a  very  important  [  native  grapes,    Trne»  it  has  been  and  is 


vines  in  this  particular.  At  the  first  exam- 
ination of  the  vineyard,  before  the  blossom, 
ing,  rub  out  all  weak  shoots,  and  such  a» 
have  no  **  seed  ^  or  prospect  of  fruit ;  also^ 
remove  the  weaker,  where  duplicates  appear; 
but  observe  specially  to  provide  thrifty  wood 
for  the  next  season,  and  so  arrange  your 
summer  pruning  that  two  good  shoots  shall 
grow  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  and 
stock,  and  endeavor  to  have  these  well  bal- 
anced, one  on  either  side.  If,  from  any  acci- 
dent, your  bow  shoots  are  deficient,  or  if  the 
stock,  from  previous  neglect,  have  become 
too  tall,  now  will  be  a  good  time  to  select 
the  strongest  shoot  among  those  commonly 
called  winter  sprouts,  which  often  come  out 
from  near  the  ground,  and  which  should 
otherwise  be  entirely  removed ;  this  may  b» 
grown  and  encouraged  for  forming  the  spur 
in  next  winter's  pruning.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  with  the  happiest  effect  in  an 
old  vineyard,  Vrhwe,  from  n^lect,  the  stocks 
bad  become  tall,  crooked,  and  ugly,  and  tba 
result,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years,  has 
H)een  an  entire  renewal  of  the  vines,  the  old 
stems  having  been  cut  off  below  the  surface. 

Pinching-in  is  recommended  for  May,  but 
must  be  continued  through  the  season.  If 
this  process  has  been  neglected  before,  or 
more  especially,  if  it  has  been  too  severely 
practiced,  the  greater  care  will  be  necessary 
afterward,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  force  of 
the  vine  will  be  throwing  out  laterals,  to 
make  up  for  the  shortening  at  the  points. 
This  is  a  waste  and  misdirection  of  tha 
strength,  and  may  also  be  followed  by  injury 
to  the  vines.  I>)  not,  however,  be  too  severe 
in  your  treatment  of  these  laterals^  and  by 
no  means  break  them  out,  as  has  been  re* 
oommended  by  some.  Shorten  them  in  to 
one  or  two  leaves,  rather  than  to  tear  them 
out;  the  growing  fruit  needs  shade  and 
healthy  leaves  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and  if 
the  first  crop  of  laterals  be  deetroyed,  the 
dormant  bud  will  oAen  be  forced  to  start. 

On  the  canes  it  has  been  advised  to  re- 
move all  laterals  from  the  length  of  the  wood 
that  is  wanted  to  be  used  next  year ;  but  it 
is  considered  best  to  leave  aU  grow  beyond 
this  point,  and  never  shorten  in  the  long 
canes,  as  it  is  not  necessary  in  our  climate 
to  secure  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  our 
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the  practioe  of  many  to  shorteB-in  those 
branches  during  the  summer,  but  some  intel- 
ligent persons  have  been  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent course,  running  into  the  other  extreme, 
having  obserred,  as  they  supposed,  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  too  close  summer  pruning. 
Now  there  is  reason  in  this  policy,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  favorable  oonsidera* 
tton  of  all  vinedressers,  who,  beipg  students 
of  nature,  begin  to  realise  that  there  is 
really  a  JuneUon  to  be  performed  by  the 
leaves  of  a  plants  beyond  the  mere  ornament 
and  shade  they  provide ;  and  close  observers 
are  also  aware  of  the  injuries  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  first  leaves  from  hail,  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  simple  maturity ;  henee  the 
policy  of  leaving  more  foliage  upon  the 
vines,  to  aid  in  the  elaboraUon  of  the  sap 
for  the  growing  crop.  There  may  be  a  time, 
in  some  situations,  however,  when  it  will  be 
advisable  to  pinch-in  the  ends  even  of  the 
growing  canes  of  wood  that  have  been  laid 
in  to  supply  bows  for  the  next  year's  crop ; 
supposing  that  esDoest  of  shoots  and  laterals 
have  been  broken  out  during  the  season,  as 
before  advised.  The  olject  of  this  pinehing- 
in  is  to  ripen  the  wood,  if  it  continues  to 
grow  very  late,  and  also  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  about  At  the  same  time  the  canes 
are  to  be  tied  to  tiie  stakes,  to  keep  them  in 
their  places,  as  they  may  be  much  iigured 
and  broken  by  the  wind,  if  loose. 

The  early  summer  pruning  by  shortening 
of  the  vines,  has  been  already  urged,  but  its 
importance  must  be  the  excuse  for  reiterar 
tion.  No  one  should  neglect  attending  to 
this  important  element  of  summer  pruning, 
in  its  proper  season,  befbre  the  blossoming  $ 
for  by  such  neglect  the  strength  of  the  vine 
will  have  been  uselessly  expended  upon 
many  a  shoot  that  must  be  sacrificed,  or,  at 
least,  which  will  have  been  lost  by  not  hav- 
ing been  properly  directed.  The  extreme 
end  of  the  shoot  may  be  easily  removed 
with  the^umb  nail,  and  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  sap  is  at  once  effected 
toward  the  canes  destined  for  the  next  year, 
while  the  bearing  shoots  will  receive  an 
abundant  supply  fior  their  own  leaves  to 
elaborate  for  the  fruit.  All  vinedressers  are 
not,  however,  agreed  upon  this  early  pinching- 
in.  The  blossoming  is,  by  many,  considered  a 
critical  period ;  and  such  persons  advise  that 
no  work  be  done  in  the  vineyard  while  it 
lasts,  and  especially  they  well  advise  that 


the  bearing  shoots  be  not  shortened*in,  as  li 
too  often  done,  close  to  the  bunch.  It  19 
agreed,  as  stated  above,  that  two  or  mor# 
leaves  should  always  be  left  beyond  the  fniik 
There  is  reason  in  this  caution.  If  the  shoot 
be  vigcHTous,  and  have  grown  a  couple  of  fee^ 
it  n\ust  have  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  sap 
flowing  into  it,  and  directed  to  the  leaves 
above,  which  is  thus  suddenly  thrown  in 
upon  the  fruit,  when  the  upper  portion  hat 
been  broken  off  too  closely.  If  the  summer 
pruning  have  been  neglected  to  the  time  of 
flowering,  it  is  recommended,  by  some,  to 
wait  until  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  blo^ 
soms  have  set,  and  then  to  attend  to  thinning 
the  redundant  wood,  and  ospecially  to  avoid 
leaving  too  much  fruit.  j.  a.  w. 


•  •  •' 


The  Pear. 


Msssas.  ISontHcs: 

In  compliance  with  my  promise,  I  ooB* 
tinue  my  notes  on  Uie  pear,  as  fruited  and 
tested  in  ray  grounds.  These  notes  I  will 
follow  up  at  a  future  day,  if  de»red. 

PxTttx  Muscat,  or  Littli  Musk. — ^This  it 
a  small  round  pear,  light  greenish  yellow* 
often  brownish  red  on  the  sunny  side.  A 
great  bearer ;  fruiting  in  dusters,  like  the 
cherry.  Worthless  only  for  its  early  ripen* 
ing,  which  is  the  last  of  June  and  first  of 
July,  according  to  location  of  tree. 

AxiBE  JoANBTTi ;  Early  Sugar,  St  John't 
Pear,  Joanette,  &c. — A  small  early  pear, 
chiefly  valued  for  its  early  ripening.  Bounds 
somewhat  pointed  toward  the  stem,  whioh  ia 
long  and  fleshy  at  the  union  with  the  fruit. 
Light  greenish  yellow,  reddish  brown  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh,  white,  sweet,  and  juicy, 
pleasant,  but  soon  becomes  dry  and  tasto* 
less.  It  keeps  several  days  after  gathering. 
Ripe  early  in  July. 

Sablt  Qathsbinx,  Bonsselet  Hatife,  ^.^* 
An  old  and  early  variety.  Tree  is  long 
coming  into  bearing,  when  it  produces  inn 
mense  crops,  in  clusters.  Fruit  small,  pyri- 
form,  long  curved  stem.  Qreenish  yellow, 
with  a  brownish  red  cheek  on  the  sonny 
side.  Flesh  tender,  rather  dry,  and  not  re- 
markable for  flavor.  Ripe,  middle  to  end 
of  July. 

Early  Butter,  of  Indiana.— This  is  a 
handsome  fruit,  of  medium  size,  obtusely 
pyriform.  Whitish  yellow,  sometimes  a  lil^ 
tie  bronsed  on  the  suuty  side.    Flesh,  whita, 
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firm,  but  smooth  and  buttery,  jaio j  and  very 
pleasant.  The  tree  is  a  long  time  coming 
into  bearing,  growth  symmetrical,  upright, 
and  handsome,  remarkably  healthy.  It  is 
not  identical  with  any  variety  I  have  re- 
oeived  elsewhere.   Ripe  the  middle  of  July. 

Jabqonkllb. —  An  old  variety,  formerly 
much  esteemed  ;  it  is  still  desirable  in  large 
eolleotions.  Size,  medium  to  large;  pyri- 
ferm,  with  a  long  neck  and  curved  stem, 
which  swells  off  into  the  fruit  at  its  union. 
Color,  greenish  yellow,  often  brownish  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh,  white,  tender.  Very 
jnioy,  subacid,  sprightly,  and  refreshing. 
Ripe,  middle  to  end  of  July.  Tree,  a  vigor- 
ous and  strong  grower,  dark  brown  shoots, 
with  large  dark  green  foliage,  and  is  a  great 
bearer. 

Windsor,  or  Summer  Bille.  — An  old 
Bort,  quite  large  and  showy  on  the  tree,  but 
exceedingly  deceptive,  often  entirely  rotten 
at  heart  when  most  attraeiioe  on  the  surface, 
Bell-flhaped,  greenish  yellow,  tonder  and 
juicy.  Sometimes  quite  good  when  eaten 
just  in  time,  but  it  rapidly  decays.  Tree  is 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Ripe  last 
of  July. 

Stonk  Prar. — ^This  is  of  western  origin  ; 
large,  round,  obtusely  turbinated,  and  rather 
flattened  at  the  crown.  Yellow,  with  occa- 
nonally  a  scarlet  dash  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh,  white,  tender,  and  juicy;  excellent  as 
a  baking  pear.  Tree  strong,  and  a  great 
bearer.  Fruit  ripe  last  of  July  and  first  of 
August 

Hunt's  Fall  Baking,  of  Indiana ; 

Harrison  Fall  Baking,  of  Ooxe ; 

GflRLMRRsroRD,  of  Now  England. — These 
three  varieties  much  resemble  each  other, 
and  also  the  stone  pears,  in  quality,  outline, 
and  size ;  still  there  is  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  calyx,  stem,  and  time 
ef  ripening.  The  growth  of  the  tree  and 
Ibliage  are  very  similar  and  show  a  common 
origin. 

RxD  Brrgamot,  of  Ooze. — An  old  variety. 
Medium  to  large  sixe;  round,  flattened  at 
both  ends,  brownish  red,  good  for  baking. 
Tree  stout,  and  a  vigorous  grower ;  it  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  coming  into  bearing, 
when  it  produces  large  crops,  ripening  in 
August. 

Musk  Summbr  Bon  Chrrtirn. — ^An  old 
and  once  highly  esteemed  variety,  but  now 
not  worth  retaining  in  a  collection;  sise 


large,  bell-ehaped ;  yellow,  with  eometimee 
a  bronxe  on  the  sunny  side ;  sweet,  but  dry 
and  deficient  in  flavor.  Ripe  the  middle  of 
August.    Tree  strong  and  spreading. 

Hatrl  or  Hrssbl.  —  Of  medium  eixe, 
round,  light  greenish  yellow,  numerously 
covered  with  russet  specks;  flesh  sweet, 
with,  however,  a  rough  and  puckery  astrin- 
gency,  and  without  flavor.  Unworthy  of 
cultivation.    Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

Orange  Brrgamot.  —  An  old  variety; 
large,  round,  turbinated  and  flattened  at 
the  crown ;  yellow,  often  very  handsomely 
washed  with  light  and  dark  scarlet  on  the' 
sunny  side.  Flesh  firm,  ooarse,  rather  aetrin- 
gent,  and  deficient  in  flavor ;  good  for  baking. 
Ripe  middle  to  last  of  August. 

Beurrs  d'Avaus. — A  handsome,  showy 
pear.  Tree  vigorous  and  a  strong  grower^ 
and  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  medium  to 
large.  Obtusely  pyriform,  inclined  to  nar* 
row  off  rapidly  from  the  middle  to  the  calyx. 
Greenish  yellow,  often  with  a  brownish,  dull 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  numerously  coy^ 
wed  with  smaJl  rueset  and  dark  green 
specks.  Stem  long,  slender,  curved,  and 
often  set  obliquely  to  one  side,  rarely  in  a 
depression ;  calyx  large  and  open,  in  a  nar- 
row, plaited,  and  sometimes  russety  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  bnttery,  tender^  and 
juicy,  a  little  gritty  near  the  core ;  sweet, 
but  indifferent  in  character,  hardly  second 
rate.  Ripe  last  of  August,  when  it  soon 
decays. 

WRNDXLL.--^ne  of  Van  Mens'  origin ;  and 
named  by  Mr.  Manning,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Wendell,  of  Albany.  Sise,  medium,  round» 
obtusely  pyriform,  very  even  and  regular  on 
surface ;  light  greenish  lemon  yellow,  with 
a  dark  and  mottled  bronse  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  numerously  sprinkled  over  with 
small  green  and  russety  specks.  Stem  three 
fourths  to  an  inch  long,  stout»  thickest  at  the 
union  with  tiie  branch,  and  the  fruit  often 
planted  obliquely  in  a  slight  irregular  de- 
pression ;  calyx  prominent,  partly  open ;  seg- 
ments short,  and  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow, 
and  slightly  ribbed  basin.  Skin  thick  and 
smooth ;  flesh  white,  breaking,  and  tender, 
juicy,  and  a  little  gritty  near  the  core; 
sweet,  pleasant,  somewhat  aromatic,  but  not 
very  decided  in  character.  Ripe  middle  to 
end  of  August. 

BxuRRX  FiouR. — A  small  pear*  Round, 
slightly  flattened  at  the  crown.    Qreenieh 
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yeliow,  with  a  thick,  fl68hjr  stem,  aad  large, 
open  calyx.  Flesh  jellowbh  white,  vety 
meltiiig,  tender,  and  joicy,  with  a  sprightly 
brisk,  sweet,  and  spicy  flaTor,  Ripe  tfauB 
middle  to  end  of  August. 

Sdmxbr  Franc  RaAU-^Mediom  siie,  round, 
slightly  obovate,  yery  regular  on  surface, 
greenish  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  sli^t 
sprinkle  of  scarlet  in  streaks  on  the  sunny 
side.  Handsome  and  attractiTO  on  the 
tree,  but  decidedly  indifferent  in  quality. 
It  may  prove  better  another  year.  Ripe  fiist 
of  August. 

YALLaa  Franchi. — Medium  size.  Round, 
obtusely  turbinated  and  flattened  at  the  base. 
Whitish  yellow,  with  rarely  a  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  ooarse»  and  quite 
deficient  in  flavor  and  character.  Tree 
eoarse,  a  rampant  grower.  Ripe  middle  of 
August. 

OsBORN. — ^This  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Size,  medium  to  large.  Round,  obtusely- 
pointed  toward  the  stem,  greenish  yellow, 
with  distinct,  dark,  greenish  specks  over  the 
surface.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  melting, 
tender,  and  very  juicy ;  sweety  with  a  mix- 
ture of  subacid,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Ripe  middle  to  end  of  August.  Tree  strong 
and  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  early  and  an 
abundant  bearer. 

Moon's  Pound. — Originated  by  Sinclair  & 
Carr,  of  Baltimore.  Size  large,  round,  flat- 
tened at  the  calyx,  and  slightly  diminishing 
toward  the  stem.  Yellow  lemon  color,  very 
tender,  and  abounding  in  pleasant  juice. 
May  prove  a  fine  firuit.  Ripe  the  end  of 
August. 

Grossb  Calubbassb.  —  Introduced  from 
Europe.  Large  bell,  or  calabash-shaped, 
greenish  yellow,  with  considerable  russety 
shades  about  the  basin  of  the  calyx,  which 
spreads  in  blotohes  over  most  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  fruit ;  smooth,  though  somewhat 
angling.  Flesh  white,  husky,  coarse,  dry, 
and  deficient  in  flavor;  unworthy  of  culti- 
vation.   Ripe  last  of  August. 

Buezksr's  Meadow.  —  A  small,  round, 
hard,  and  tasteless,  unworthy  fruit;  unfit 
for  any  collection.  I  have  fruited  it  for 
years,  and  never  saw  it  any  better.  Tree 
a  vigorous  grower,  and  a  great  bearer.  Ripe 
in  September. 

CAtXAR  NiEL. —  Medium  size;  obtusely 
pyriform,  light  yellow,  smooth,  but  some- 
wbiit  angling.    ,Stem  short,  calyx  open  and 


set  in  a  moderately  deep,  ribbed,  and  slightly 
russety  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  jnicy, 
quite  acid,  but  deficient  in  flavor ;  may  prove 
better  another  year.    Ripe  in  September. 

Beurri  dm  Capiumont. — ^A  most  beautiful 
looking  pear ;  size  medium,  shape  veiy  reg- 
ular, long,  turbinately  pyriform ;  color  yel- 
low, with  a  brilliant  scarlet  cheek  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  numerously  covered  over 
the  surface  with  small  russety  specks ;  stem 
hmg  and  stout ;  calyx  open  and  expanded ; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  firm,  juicy,  somewhat 
gritty  at  the  core ;  sweet,  with  a  mixture  of 
astringency;  perfumed,  but  hardly  second 
or  third  rate,  keeps  well  after  being  taken 
from  the  tree.  Ripe  first  to  middle  of 
September. 

Rondelet.  —  A  small,  round,  greenish 
yellow  pear.  Unworthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection.    Ripe  middle  of  September. 

Bburrb  Thourt. — ^Imported  from  France 
some  years  since^  under  this  name.  Tree  is 
a  handsome,  vigorous,  and  healthy  grower  on 
the  quince  and  on  its  own  roots.  Fruit  me- 
dium to  large,  round,  mostly  obtusely  turbin- 
ated, smooth,  and  even  surface,  often  with  an 
irregular  furrowed  union  with  the  stem,  into 
which  it  sometimes  swells;  color  greenish 
yellow,  often  with  a  light  wash  and  dash  of 
brownish  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stem  me- 
dium length,  remarkably  thick,  fleshy,  and 
knobby,  sometimes  set  obliquely  to  one  side 
of  a  plaited  protuberance,  and  in  a  shallow, 
narrow  depression;  in  other  specimens, 
swelling  out  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  open,  and 
set  in  a  narrow,  mostly  shallow,  and  russety 
basin.  Skin  smooth  and  thin.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  but  firm,  juioy,  sweet,  with  a  little 
mixture  of  pleasant  acidity.  Ripe  middle 
to  end  of  September. 

Marie  Louise. — A  fruit  much  esteemed 
elsewhere.  I  have  fruited  it  for  years,  and 
have  never  been  enabled  to  discover  its  mer- 
its. Fruit  above  medium,  often  quite  large; 
oblong  pyriform,  irregular  or  one  sided,  green* 
ish  yellow,  which  becomes  yellow  as  the  fruit 
matures ;  numerously  covered  and  mottled 
with  russety  blotohes.  Stem  long  and  curved, 
of\en  set  obliquely  on  one  side  of  a  lip. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  but  hard  and  tougJu 
Ripe  middle  of  September.  Tree  is  remark- 
able for  its  twisting,  irregular  growth. 

Passe  Culmar. — Medium  to  largo  size,  ob- 
long pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  with  some 
russety  specks  over  the  surface.    Stem  long 
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and  curved.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  sweet, 
juicy,  hard  and  tough.  Tree  with  long, 
slender  shoots ;  an  eoxly  and  great  bearer. 
I  have  fruited  it  for  years,  and  always 
found  it  indifferent.    Ripe  early  winter. 

BzuRss  d'Arembbro. —  Medium  to  large 
size,  oval,  obtusely  pyriform,  greenish  yel- 
low at  maturity.  Skin  thick,  and  more  or 
less  russety  over  the  surface.  A  great 
bearer ;  fruit  always  perfect,  but  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  ripening  it  so  as  to  be  worth 
eating.    Ripe  early  winter. 

BiuRRR  Eastbr. — Large,  oval,  greenish 
yellow.  Buttery,  juicyi  rich,  and  fine.  Keeps 
to  midwinter. 

Respectfully, 

A.  H.  Ernst. 
Spring  Garden,  On.,  AprU  H  1854. 
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Influenoe  of  Light  upon  Yegetation.— Vo.  1. 

[This  series  of  papers  is  possessed  of  great 
Talue ;  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
know  their  author,  Mr.  Paxton. — ^Ens.] 

Every  individual  who  possesses  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  appetences  of  the 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  who 
has.  exerted  himself  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
ascertain  and  investigate  the  various  relations 
subsisting  between  plants  and  the  atmosphere, 
must  be  aware  that  the  elements  constituting 
that  atmosphere,  and  which  operate  upon 
plants  through  its  medium,  exercise  a  most 
important  agency  on  the  various  functions 
of  vegetable  life ;  and  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  adapted  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  constitution  of  individual  plants, 
in  the  same  degree  they  are  deleterious  or 
nutritive.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing fact,  that  in  their  natural  state,  or  that 
in  which  they  spontaneously  flourish,  certain 
plants  are  only  to  be  found  in  those  local!* 
ties  wherein  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
it  regards  heat  or  cold,  humidity  or  aridity, 
and  several  other  elementary  constituents 
which  affect  plantn,  is  perfectly  consonant  to 
their  peculiar  habits,  and  supplies  them 
with  the  requisite  stimulus  and  nutriment  to 
enable  them  to  develop  their  flowers,  mature 
their  seeds,  and  otherwise  propagate  or  mul- 
tiply their  species.  It  is  also  equally  noto- 
rious, that  when  the  same  plants  are  removed 
iVom  their  natural  situations,  and  placed  in 
others  where  a  due  degree  of  those  atmos- 
pheric principles  is  not  afforded,  the  plants  { 


in  consequence  speedily  languish,  and  ultt* 
mately  perish ;  indeed,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  that  though  diversity  <if£  soil  haa  m 
most  extensive  influence  upon  plants  and 
vegetables,  it  can  not  be  said  to  affect  them 
so  materially  as  variation  of  climate, — ^in 
which  term  we  propose  to  include,  in  popii* 
lar  language  and  for  practical  purposes,  the 
three  leading  particulars  of  light,  heat,  and 
moisture.  With  this  conviction  powerfully 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  we  have  been 
led  to  ask,  "in  what  way  can  a  knowledge 
of  the  particular  influence  of  climate  b6 
brought  s to  bear  on  horticultural  science,  so 
as  to  assist  and  direct  the  gardener  in  his 
endeavors  to  cultivate  any  plant  or  tribe  of 
plants  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection?" 
The  answer  to  such  a  question  seems  obvi- 
ously this:  by  teaching  him  to  adopt  the 
same  treatment  toward  each  individual  plant 
or  tribe  of  plants,  which  those  plants  receive 
from  the  bounteous  and  wise  hand  of  nature 
in  their  wild  and  native  state.  When  plants 
are  introduced  into  this  country  from  foreign 
parte,  the  gardener  or  amateur  naturally  in* 
quires  whether  they  were  collected  in  trop- 
ical, temperate,  or  colder  regions,  and  from 
the  information  ha  receives  relative  to  diis 
particular,  determines  whether  to  place  them 
in  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  or  in  the  open 
ground;  but  he  too  ilrsquently  neglects  to 
seek  any  further  intelligence  trith  regard 
to  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  found,  or  whether  they  are 
most  abundant  in  exposM  situations  or  de- 
light in  shady  and  retired  positions,  where 
the  more  immediate  rays  of  the  sun  never 
reaoii  them.  We  repeat,  that  these  points 
are  too  frequently  neglected  or  overlooked  by 
gardeners  and  others ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  a  number  of  plants  of  the  most  con* 
trary  habits  are  crowded  together  in  our 
stoves  and  greenhouses,  and,  as  all  reoeivs 
the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  treatment,  a 
few,  to  which  that  particular  treatment 
chances  to  be  appropriate,  thrive  well,  grow 
vigorously,  and  produce  their  flowers  in  per- 
fection; while  the  mi^jority  of  them  are 
found  to  maintain  a  sickly  and  unhealthy 
appearance,  and  after  struggling  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  against  adverse  agenta,  or 
languishing  for  genial  and  beneficial  infln- 
ences,  ultimately  die  off  unexpectedly,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  without  any  apparent 
cause.    With  no  tribe  of  plants,  perhaps,  is 
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this  injarions  and  erroneous  system  more 
frequenilj  practiced,  or  prodactive  of  more 
hM  efieets,  than  with  that  large  and  highlj 
interesting  natural  6rder»  orchidaoesB.  *  *  « 
The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to 
car  eonsiderationy  and  to  which  we  propose 
to  restrict  onr  remarks  in  the  present  arti- 
cle, is  the  extent  to  which  stove  plants  are 
influenced  by  the  immediate  or  mitigated 
agency  of  light  upon  them,  and  how  the 
gardener  may  avail  himself  of  what  is  al- 
ready known  relative  to  this  subject,  to  cul- 
tivate any  of  these  plants  with  increased 
iaetiity  and  sacoess.    Few  persons,  we  pre- 
sume, are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  light  is 
essential  to  the  health  and  vigor,  nay,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  principle  itself  in 
most  plants;  but  whilst,  with  few  excep- 
tione,  vegetable  life  would  become  extinct 
after  a  certain  period  of  total  seclusion  from 
Hght,  it  is  very  certain  that  some  plants  re- 
quire a  much  greater  degree  of  the  potent 
Ihongh  subtle  element   tiian  others;   for, 
though  many  species  seem  to  derive  their 
very  existence  from    the  direct  and  vivid 
rays  of  the  sun ;  there  are  numerous  others 
which  are  incapable  of  enduring  its  more 
immediato  influences.    For  instance,  many 
of  the  plants  now  under  consideration,  when 
exposed  to  the  full  and  unmitigated  blaze  of 
a  meridian  sun,  lose  all  that  healthy  luxuri- 
ance for  which  they  are  remarkable;  their 
foliage  becomes  brown  and  unhealthy,  and 
even  their  growth  is  much  impeded,  or  in 
some  oases,  wholly  suspended.    On  the  con- 
trary,  the  effects  of  an  insuflicienf  quantity 
of  light  on  those  plants  which  reqiure  it  in 
a  greater  degree,  are  maniliBSted  by  their 
stems  becoming  elongated  or  drawn,  and 
consequently  weak  or  slender,  and  by  the 
leaves  assuming  a  white  or  blanohed  and 
■ickly  appearance;  and  if  it  is  long  with- 
hrtd,  either  from  natural  or  other  causes,  the 
planto  will  sooner  or  later  absolutely  perish. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  highly  important  that, 
where  planto  from  tropical  or  other  countries 
are  intended  or  desired  to  be  cultivated  in 
perfection,  the  true  nature,  character,   or 
habito  of  those  planto,  with  every  minute 
particular  relative  to  their  original  habitato, 
should  be  folly  ascertained ;  indeed,  without 
this  knowledge,  though  perchance  a  general 
system  of  treatment  may  happen  to  succeed 
satisfaetorily  with  some  few  of  the  many 
planU  Bttljected  to  it»  it  may  be  regarded  1 


rather  as  a  mere  casualty,  than  as  evinoing 
any  correct  knowledge  of  the  habito  of  the 
planto,  or  furnishing  any  justification  of  the 
absurd  and  injurioOl  system  of  indiscrim- 
inate treatment ;  and  we  maintain  that  spe- 
cific and  rational  rules,  founded  upon  natural 
habito,  actual  expe^ence,or  botanical  affinity, 
should  invariably  guide  the  gardener  or  cid- 
tivator  in  his  treatment  of  planto.    Still  ad- 
hering, however,  to  the  subject  of  light,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  general  and  brief  outline 
of  the  nature  of  such  planto  as  will  not  only 
endure,  but  absolutely  require,  a  great  do* 
gree  of  solar  light ;  and  also  of  those  which 
succeed  best  where  some  intervening  object 
deprives  them  of  the  immediate  rays  of  the 
sun.    All  such  planto  as  are  of  a  succulent 
or  juicy  substance,  those  in  which  viscid  or 
resinous  matter  abounds,  and  those  which 
produce  a  great  abundance  of  leaves,  and 
consequently  expose  a  large  extent  of  leafy 
surface  to  the  atmosphere ;  all  planto  of  this 
description  can  not  subsist  without  a  compar- 
ative intensity  of  light,  and  invariably  in- 
habit those  localities  where  a  large  supply 
of  it  is  communicated  to  them.     Again, 
those  planto  which  are  very  porous,  or  are 
liberally  furnished  with  organs  of  evapora> 
tion,  and  those  which  are  nearly  destitute  of 
foliage,  or  have  a  tissue  in  which  carbon 
scarcely  existo,  are  generally  found  in  retired 
and  shady  places,  and  abound  most  in  the 
recesses  of  tropical  foresto,  where,  during 
the  growing  season,  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  are  never  exercised  upon  them,  their  in- 
gress being  effBCtually  prevented  by  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  trees  l:^  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded and  covered.     These  general  fe^ 
tures  are  alone  sufficient  to  guide  the  expo* 
rienced  and   enlightened   botanist   in  the 
cultivation  of  any  tribe  of  plants,  or  indi- 
vidual species,  with  respect  to  the  quanti^ 
of  light  necessary  for  them;  but  there  are 
fow  gardeners  who  possess  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance   with    physiologicAl    botany  to 
enable  them  to  determine,  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  general  appearance,  or  inspec- 
tion of  the  structure  of  a  plant,  what  degree 
of  light  is  required  to  cultivate  it  to  perfeo- 
tion.     Therefore,  this  knowledge  can  only 
be  obtoined,  either  by  a  closer  application 
to  the  study  of  this  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  botanical  science,  combined  with 
experienee,  or  from  the  authentic  aocounto 
and  reporto  of  the  persons  who  collect  or 
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discover  the  different  epecies;  and  these,  not 
88  regards  the  locality  wherein  an  individual 
•pecimen  of  a  particular  species  is  found, 
but  vrhere  plants  of  that  species  are  most 
abundant,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  which 
now  adorn  our  stoves,  and  more  especially 
those  interesting  objects  which  are  classed 
together  under  the  denomination  of  "climb- 
ing plants,"  are  inhabitants  of  the  dense 
and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  tropical 
countries;  where,  except  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, scarcely  a  ray  of  solar  light  ever  reaches 
them.  In  these,  their  native  localities,  they 
twine  themselves  around  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  trees  by  which  they  are 
shaded,  and  grow  mort  rapidly  and  rigor- 
ously,  sometimes  attaining  a  truly  gigantic 
size.  Let  but  these  facts  be  contrasted  with 
the  treatment  they  usually  receive  in  the 
stoves  of'this  country,  and  the  reason  why 
they  never  grow  to  any  considerable  sise, 
attain  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  or  flourish 
to  any  extent  commensurate  with  their  nat- 
ural luxuriance,  will  at  once  be  obvious.  In 
our  treatment  of  climbing  plants,  we  usually 
train  them  to  the  rafters  or  roof  of  the  stove, 
as  if  we  were  determined  to  pursue  the  most 
opposite  system  to  that  which  nature  enjoins. 
In  their  native  localities,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  they  are  never  subjected  to  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  solar  light ;  but  in  the 
stoves  of  this  country,  they  are  generally 
placed  in  a  situation  where  they  constantly 
receive  the  most  powerful  rays  of  the  son, 
and  indeed,  in  that  part  of  the  house  where 
they  are  most  exposed  to  its  influences.  Is 
it  not,  then,  the  hight  of  absurdity  to  expect 
that  they  will  attain  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  a  situation  so  uncongenial  to  their 
natural  habits?  We  experienced  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  propriety  of  these  de- 
ductions in  our  erchidaceous-house  last  sea- 
son, where  we  planted  out  some  climbing 
plants  in  the  front  border,  in  order  to  cover 
the  roof,  so  as  to  render  a  less  degree  of 
shading  necessary.  During  the  summer 
season  the  plants  grew  and  flowered  in  the 
most  luxuriant  and  vigorous  manner,  and 
we  were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  their  astonishing  and  unusual  exuber- 
ance ;  but  it  soon  occurred  to  us,  that  the 
orchidaceous  -  house  had  constantly  been 
shaded ;  and  ^e  have  not  the  slightest  heei- 
tation  in  pronouncing  thia  to  be  the  only 


reason  for  the  extraordinacy  luxuriance  of 
the  plants  bere  alluded  to.  And  yet|  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  above 
stated,  relative  to  the  natural  habits  of  stove^ 
dimbiug  plants,  gardeners  and  others  will 
persist  in  keeping  them  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  receive  aa 
much  solar  light  as  possible.  Our  readers^ 
we  are  sure,  will  unhesitatingly  agree  with 
us  in  condemning  such  a  practice,  aa  a 
strange  inconsistency  and  a  palpable  ab* 
surdity,  and  we  trust  we  shall  prove  it  to  be 
too  gross  and  palpable  to  be  persevered  in 
any  longer.  £very  person  who  cultivates 
orchidaceous  plants,  admits  that  shading  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence ;  bvi» 
with  the  plants  now  under  consideration, 
which  are  found  in  precisely  similar  Bitna> 
tions,  not  only  is  shading  deemed  unneces- 
sary, but  they  are  actually  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  shading  others,  as  if  they  were 
themselves  unvrorthy  ef  any  regard ;  when, 
in  fact,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  objects  known  in  our  coUec* 
tions  of  stove  plants.  If  it  be  aekisd  how 
such  plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  if  they  are 
not  trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  stove,  we 
reserve  our  reply  to  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  article,  and  proceed  to  slate  that  "  climb- 
ers" are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  our 
stoves  which  require  to  be  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected from  the  fierce  and  powerful  rays  of 
the  summer  sun.  No;  the  great  minority 
of  those  plants  to  which  we  assign  a  place 
in  tiie  stove,  are  found  in  sinular  situations 
to  Uiose  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  coo- 
sequently  require  the  same  degree  of  light  or 
shade.  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  these 
facts,  we  recommend  every  cultivator  of 
stove  plants,  who  wishes  to  bring  them  to  a 
state  of  perfection^  to  collect  and  arrange  all 
those  species  of  the  jdescription  and  habits 
now  under  consideration  into  one  house,  and 
to  shade  that  house  during  the  glare  of  the 
day,  in  the  summer  months,  with  some  light 
and  thin  kind  of  canvas,  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  generally  used  for  shading 
orchidaceous  plants.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  we  are  Convinced  that  much  greater 
suocess  may  be  insured  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  than  has  been  attuned,  and  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  cultivation  of 
climbing  plants  hitherto  experienced,  would 
at  once  be  surmounted  and  obviated,  as  they 
might  still  be  trained  to  the  rafters  or  roof 
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of  the  hooMy  and  likewise  to  the  orchida- 
oeouft-hooee ;  in  either  of  wfaieh  eitnatioofi, 
under  such  a  sjstem  of  treatment,  they 
would  he.  found  to  increase  in  sise,  and  im- 
prore  in  intuest  and  beauty,  to  a  most  sur- 
prising extent.  There  is,  howeyer,  a  portion 
of  the  objects  comprised  in  the  term  "  store 
plants,"  which  we  hare  yet  to  notice,  and 
which  now  claim  a  brief  consideration ;  for, 
though  the  minority  of  them  are  of  the  de- 
scription and  habits  aboye  detailed,  there  are 
some  which  are  of  a  totally  different  nature, 
and  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  solar  light 
experienced  by  them  in  our  stoyea  during 
the  winter  months,  not  a  few  lose  their  foli- 
age, while  others  actually  perish,  and  have, 
in  some  instances,  become  lost  to  our  oolleo* 
tions.  To  cnltiyate  these  in  perfection,  or 
eyen  to  keep  them  aliye,  it  is  quite  eyident 
that  they  must  neither  be  treated  according 
to  the  directions  aboye  giyen,  nor  be  kept  in 
a  house  in  which  climbing  plants  are  trained 
to  the  rafters  or  roo(  which  woi^d  haye  yir- 
iually  the  same  effect,  depriyiug  them  of 
necessary  light.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  house  by  them- 
selyes,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  rafters 
and  sash  bare  of  the  house  should  be  as 
small  and  slender  aa  possible,  in  order  that 
the  light  may  not  be  obstructed,  and  that 
the  plants  may  receiye  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun's  influences.  They  should  also  be  placed 
on  stages,  and  thus  brought  as  nearas  possible 
to  the  glass,  especially  during  the  winter  sea- 
son* By  thus  diyiding  the  collection  into 
two  parts  or  sections,  a  due  degree  of  light 
and  shade  may  be  dispensed  to  each,  as  they 
may  respectiyely  require;  and  we  feel  as- 
sniedt  that  much  of  the  success  or  failure  in 
the  cttltiyalion  of  stoye  plants,  depends  upon 
attention  to  this  important  particular.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into 
the  sttl^eot  at  present^  by  considering  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  succulent  and 
greenhouse  plants ;  we  shall,  therefore,  em- 
braoe  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  before 
our  readers  a  few  plain  and  pnotical  re- 
marks on  the  influence  of  light  on  succulent 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  also  in  future 
articles  take  into  consideration  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  heat  a^  moisture  upon 
plants ;  and  endeavor  to  ihow  that,  if  those 
points  were  more  sedulously  attended  to  by 
oultiyators,  we  might  then  expect  our  collec- 
tions to  rital  the  yegetable  grandeur  and 


floral  beauties  of  eyen  tropical  regions,  by 
assimilating  onr  system  of  management  to 
those  rules,  which  the  infallible  economy  of 
nature  teaches  us  to  be  most  congenial  to  the 
habits  and  constitutions  of  the  yegetable 
tribes. 


•  m  — 


Solar  Haat— Vo.  1. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  upon  plants  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  apology  for  the  introduction  of 
the  following  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
subject,  from  the  hand  of  a  master  whose 
teachings  haye  long  been  reeeiyed  with  pro- 
found attention.  The  sulgect  is  handled 
with  ability,  and  at  such  length  that  seyeral 
numbers  of  the  Reyiew  will  be  required  to 
present  the  essay,  which  is  of  such  merit 
and  yalue,  howerer,  that  no  injury  can  result 
from  the  separation  of  its  parts.  In  its 
original  form  it  occupied  many  numbers  of 
"The  Botanical  Magasine.' 


fp 


It  would  scarcely  accord  with  the  charao- 
ter  of  this  work,  and  the  design  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  heat.  Whether  it  be  indeed  a 
substance,  or  merely  a  mode  of  existence, — 
a  particular  yariety  of  form,  or  the  yibra- 
tion  of  rudimental  atoms, — ^is  far  from  being 
accurately  determined.  Belieying  that  the 
m%jority  of  men  of  science  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  an  impalpable  substance, 
and  this  hypothcf^is  being  likewise  much 
more  tangible  and  intelligible,  we  haye 
adopted  the  mode  of  language  which  treats 
of  it  as  such.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  institute 
any  inquiry  into  latent  heat,  or  the  precise 
means  of  its  deyelopment.  We  write  on 
the  subject  for  practical  purposes,  and  solely 
with  reference  to  botanical  art  and  science. 
In  this  dissertation  on  solar  heat,  we  shall, 
therefore,  consider  it  as  an  actiye  principle, 
noting  the  effects  of  its  presence  or  absence 
upon  yegetation,  with  applicatory  deductions 
and  illustrations ;  and  the  few  remarks  we 
may  deem  it  necessary  to  make  on  its  gen- 
eral laws,  or  the  mode  of  its  agency,  will  be 
as  deferential  and  cursory  as  possible. 

Heat — solar  heat — ^is  that  great,  unde* 
fined,  and  undefinable  natural  agent,  which 
is  the  principal  source  of  all  the  changes 
undergone  by  plants  and  yegetables,  from 
the  first  germination  of  their  seeds  to  the 
period  of  their  actual  disorganiiation  and 
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decomposition.  Being  univeraallj  dlfiused, 
it  pervades  all  their  parts,  and  incites  and 
invigorates  their  various  functions  when  in 
healUi ;  but  the  moment  disease  and  decay 
seize  them,  its  apparent  mode  of  operation 
is  reversed,  and  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
hasten  their  dissolution.  In  either  health 
or  decay,  heat  fulfills  most  important  ends  in 
vegetable  economy;  for,  while  in  the  one 
case  it  is  the  means  of  infusing  life  and  vigor 
into  what  would  necessarily  be  inert  staruo- 
tures  without  its  agency,  in  the  other  it  pre- 
pares materials  for  the  nourishment  and 
support  of  succeeding  generations,  which 
are  destined  to  flourish  on  the  ruins  of  their 
progenitors  and  predecessors.  These  diverse 
effects  of  heat,  although  apparently  attribu- 
table  to  two  distinct  and  discordant  proper- 
ties, result  from  precisely  the  same  cause, 
and  are  realized  by  a  similar  process ;  since, 
in  either  instance,  the  substance  of  plants  is 
dilated  and  rarefied. 

Heat  expands  all  things ;  and  when  it  ap- 
pears to  act  contrariwise,  such  appearance 
is  illusory.  There  may  be  only  heat  suffi- 
cient to  evaporate  the  more  subtle  portions, 
and  the  residue  may  contract ;  but,  in  every 
case,  there  is  an  expansion  and  diffusion  of 
invisible  particles,  this  causing  the  visible 
ones  to  become  more  closely  compressed; 
and,  if  the  heat  were  more  intense,  the  latter 
would  probably  be  dissolved  likewise.  Heat 
evolves  from  the  soil,  rarefies,  and  then  re- 
turns the  fluid  gaseous  aliment  of  plants, 
which  subsequently  passes  into,  or  is  ab- 
sorbed by,  the  minute  orifices  of  the  sponge- 
lets  of  their  roots.  Still  influenced  by 
caloric,  this  aliment  is  impelled  and  circu- 
lated throughout  their  continuous  and  rami- 
fied arteries,  depositing,  in  its  passage 
through  stem,  leaf^  or  flower,  its  grosser 
elements  according  to  chemical  affinity  and 
assimilation;  which  deposit^  by  aooumula- 
tion,  is  its  actual  ^owth  or  increase,  while 
the  rarer  elements  are  'constantly  evapo- 
rated (by  the  continued  influence  of  heat) 
through  the  innumerable  pores.  There  is, 
thus,  in  a  healthy  plant,  an  nnintermicting 
supply,  appropriation,  and  expenditure;  and 
as  the  supply  exceeds  the  expenditure,  so 
much  is  the  appropriation,  and  so  mudii  ia 
the  growth.  If  the  supply  be  suspended,  or 
the  plant  unable  to  absorb  it»  or  the  eirou- 
lation  in  any  manner  intem]pte4f  and  the 
pUint  dobiirrcd  from  appropriation ;  in  ei(;her 


case  the  influence  of  heat  is  oontinned  upon 
the  plant's  substance,  expanding  and  volati^ 
iaing  into  the  atmosphere  its  more  fluid  mas- 
ters, while  the  earthy  portion  subsidee,  and 
eventually  mingles  with  the  surrounding  soiL 

Any  derangement  of  the  channels  of  eii^ 
culation, — such  as  may  be  produced  by  a 
close  ligature,  by  twisting  the  plant,  by  sev^ 
ering  its  stem,  or  a  more  iuscmtablo  ib- 
jury,  —  of  course  causes  the  gases  whi^ 
would  have  entered  them  to  be  dispersed 
abroad,  and  thus  diverts  the  supply ;  while 
evaporation  being  unceasing,  and  its  pr^ 
gress,  in  fact,  facilitated  as  deeompositioa 
advances,  the  plant  is  speedily  redaoed  to 
its  component  elements. 

That  the  action  of  heat  is  alike  indispens- 
able to  the  grovrth  and  decay  ef  plants,  is 
further  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  a  tern* 
perature  below  the  freezing  point,  these 
processes  are  mutually  arrested.  Moisture, 
however,  assists  in  promoting  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  substances;  but  water  is 
only  a  oonsequence  of  heat,  at  least  in  th€ 
form  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  the  earth.  Thi 
progress  of  volatilisation  is  accelerated  of 
retarded,  according  to  the  degree  of  nniforai* 
ity  in  which  heat  and  moisture  existi  either 
collaterally  or  independently,  and  the  extent 
of  alternation  to  which  they  are  snlyectedi 
In  a  temperature  uniformly  high,  with  a 
commensurate  snpply  of  moistore,  planii 
decay  most  rapidly;  at  a  similar  temper** 
tnre,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  humidity,  the 
solid  particles  retain  their  texture  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  and  in  a  lower  one,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  still  lon|pr.  In  the 
latter  oasc^  alternations  of  moistare  and 
drou^t  will  greatly  facilitate  the  dieov^gani* 
zation  of  a  plant,  but  in  the  former  they  only 
impede  its  progress.  Of  the  popular  opiniMi 
that  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  necosseiy 
to  induce  vefQetable  deeomposition,  we  may 
observe  that,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  erroneona* 
Air  can  have  no  effect*  whatever,  in  either 
causing  or  hastening  this  prooese,  ezeept  ia 
so  far  aa  it  is  the  medium  through  whieh 
solar  heat  and  momtnre  are  oenveyed. 
Neither  is  <he  submerakm  of  any  dead  ve|^ 
etaUe  subatonoe  in  waser  ai  all  eibetnal  ha 
preventing  its  diss^tmn,  unless,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  natnral  bodiee  of  water*  by  thii 
fluid  being  considerably  eolder  than  the  al* 
moephere.  The  faUac^  of  ekhet  ef  the 
above  noiitma   ia  easily  demottstrated    by 
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placing  any  part  of  a  plant  in  a  close  yessel, 
filled  with  boiling  water.  If  the  water  be 
kept  boiling,  and  the  supply  replenished  as 
it  evaporafces,  the  vegetable  tissue  will  ulti- 
mately be  destroyed,  and  its  succulent  por- 
tion, together  with  the  water,  be  completely 
TolaUlised.  This  simple  experiment  proves 
inooBteatibly  thiat  heat  and  moisture — when 
the  former  is  sufficiently  intense,  and  the 
latter  proportionably  supplied — ^will  speedily 
reduce  all  vegetable  matters  to  a  state  of 
gaseous  fluidity.  Heat  performs  an  essen- 
tial office  in  generating  those  tiny  mosses 
which  first  appear  on  newly-formed  islands, 
mountain  ranges,  and  architectural  ruins; 
and,  by  the  acdon  of  the  same  principle, 
these  are  converted  into  soil,  successive  tribes 
are  produced  in  superior  gradation,  which 
likewise  decay  in  their  turns,  and  thus  the 
surface  of  these  barren  districts  is  eventually 
clothed  with  both  soil  and  vegetation,  and 
rendered  competent  to  sustain  both  animal 
and  human  life.  As  already  hinted,  all  the 
food  of  plants,  which  is  supplied  to  them  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  in  the  form  of  decayed 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  is  rendered 
soluble  and  qualified  for  absorption  through 
the  agency  of  heat.  Aqueous  aliment,  which 
is  a  much  more  important  article  of  vegetable 
sustenance, — whether  absorbed  in  a  pure 
state  by  the  leaves,  or  percolated  through 
soil, — is  also  primarily  produced  entirely  by 
solar  heat  The  rains  and  dews  which  distill 
upon  plants,  and  on  which  they  ever  depend 
for  support,  have  their  origin  in  the  watery 
vapors  constantly  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which,  passing  into  a  cooler  atmosphere, 
are  condensed  into  various  modifications  of 
dew  and  rain,  and  being  thus  increased  in 
density  and  weight,  descend,  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  again  on  the  earth.  The  most 
remarkable  properties  of  heat  are  those  of  a 
diffusive  and  imponderous  character.  By 
the  latter  of  these,  it  is  enabled  to  pass  un- 
restrainedly through  the  atmosphere,  and  pei^ 
meate  the  densest  substances.  To  the  former 
we  are  indebted  for  that  equability  of  tem- 
perature which  is  caused  by  what  is  termed 
the  radiation  of  heat.  Tlus  process  is  con- 
tinually going  on  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
sor&ce,  as  well  as  from  aU  substances,  both 
solid  and  fluid,  with  which  it  is  overspread. 
Hence,  when,  from  the  natural  obliquity  of 
the  sun's  rays,  or  irom  their  total  obscdira- 
tion,  the  athiosphere  is  at  a  much  lower 


temperature  than  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
heat  is  radiated  from  the  latter,  and  from 
vegetation,  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only 
does  the  atmospheric  vapor  condense,  but 
congeal  upon  them.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
trifling  evaporation  caused  by  radiation  from 
such  bodies,  may  increase  the  quantity  of 
hoar  frost  which  is  engendered  upon  humid 
ones  during  the  spring  and  autumnal  months, 
these  being  preceded  in  the  one  case,  and 
succeeded  in  the  other,  by  more  intense  sad 
durable  congelations.  It  is  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  entirely  owing  to  the 
abstraction  of  heat  by  radiation,  that  ioe 
is  formed  on  the  surface  of  water;  while 
the  incrustation  thus  produced,  being  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  is  subsequently  instru- 
mental in  preventing  a  like  dispersion  of 
heat  from  the  lower  strata.  Different  kinds 
of  substances  possess  very  variable  capacities 
for  absorbing  conducting,  and  radiating 
heat ;  these  depending  chiefly  on  the  nature 
of  their  surfaces  and  texture :  radiation  and 
absorption  being  the  transmission  of  heat  to 
and  from  the  atmosphere,  while  conduction 
is  the  communication  of  it  to  and  from  any 
other  materials.  In  general,  those  bodies 
which  are  of  the  loosest  texture,  are  the  best 
radiators  and  absorbents  of  heat,  since  they 
admit  the  air  to  all  their  parts  most  freely, 
while  those  are  the  more  perfect  oonductm 
which  possess  a  substance  of  uniformly  dense 
and  compact  nature.  The  extent  to  which 
any  body  acquires  dew,  when  exposed  to  a 
clear  and  saturated  nocturnal  atmosphere, 
has  been  established  as  a  criterion  for  deter- 
minating its  radiating  powers.  This  ingeni- 
ous theory  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that,  when 
vapor  is  brought  in  contact  with  any  sub- 
stance, in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of 
that  substance  diminishes,  to  the  same  degree 
will  the  vapor  be  condensed,  and  adhere  to  it 
in  the  form  of  dew.  All  metals,  particularly 
those  with  smooth  and  polished  surfaces,  are 
thus  proved  to  be  imperfect  radiators  of  heat; 
while  glass,  and  those  substances  which  are 
of  a  veiy  porous  nature,  are  speedily  deprived 
of  heat  when  placed  in  a  cold  atmosphere. 
Most  vegetable  bodies  radiate  heat  profusely; 
sulject,  however,  to  great  variations,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids  therein  involved. 
Semifluids,  suoh  as  oils  and  resins,  dissipate 
heat  much  less  freely  than  aqueous  fluids; 
hence  the  different  capacities  of  plfwts  ooiir 
taining  either  of  them  for  enduring  cold. 
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The  power  of  condacting  or  absorbing 
heai  from  contact  with  other  substances,  is 
seldom  coexistent  and  at  the  same  time  co- 
extensive with  the  radiating  power,  bnt 
generally  resides  in  the  same  body  in  inverse 
proportion.  Substances  with  a  dense  con- 
tinuous tissue  conduct  heat  most  rapidly, 
there  being  more  immediate  and  uninter- 
rupted communication  between  their  parti- 
cles ;  whereas,  those  which  are  more  porous, 
admitting  air,  or  being  partially  exposed  to 
air  throughout,  radiate  more  liberally.  The 
conduction  of  heat  in  porous  substances  is  evi- 
dently obstructed  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
tissue,  and  the  interposition  of  minute  vesicles 
of  air,  which,  however,  facilitate  radiation ; 
while  from  a  denser  substance  radiation  is 
far  less  extensive,  but,  by  the  contiguity  and 
uniformity  of  its  constituent  particles,  con- 
duction is  readily  effected.  Metals  possess 
the  latter  property  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, as  is  evinced  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  reduce  the  temperature  of  any 
warmer  substance  which  is  applied  to  them. 
Glass,  on  the  other  haud,  is  an  extremely 
slow  conductor  of  caloric,  as  are  also  wood 
and  other  vegetable  matters.  The  capacity 
of  any  body  for  the  absorption  of  radiant 
heat,  varies  materially  from  its  capacity  of 
absorption  by  conduction ;  the  former  being 
generally  commensurate  with  its  radiating 
power,  since,  in  both  instances,  the  heat  is 
conveyed  through  the  same  medium. 

An  increase  of  temperature  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  means.  Chemical 
combinations,  friction,  percussion,  and  elec- 
trical excitement,  are  the  most  effective  of 
them ;  but  the  sun  is  the  principal  and  most 
cogent  natural  source  of  heat  All  other 
celesdal  luminaries  appear  to  be  either  inca- 
pable of  generating  it,  or  are  too  far  removed 
from  us  to  render  any  emission  of  it  percep- 
tible from  the  rays  which  reach  our  globe. 
Indeed,  the  moon  may  be  supposed  rather  to 
possess  the  power  of  attracting  and  abstract- 
ing it,  for  we  have  repeatedly  remarked  that 
frosts  are  most  severe  (and  frequently  occur 
only)  when  the  moon's  disk  is  visible,  and 
particularly  when  she  is  in  the  latter  quar- 
ter of  her  revolution.  During  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  spring  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  when  the  moon  rises 
unobscured,  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  after 
twilight  in  the  evening,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  degree 


of  frost ;  and  when  it  is  not  seen  above  the 
horison  till  near  or  after  midnight,  this  is 
still  more  frequently  the  case.  Hence  it  is 
that  many  tender  plants  have  been  injured 
in  the  morning  at  this  period,  because  the 
atmosphere  was  not  sufficiently  cold  at  night 
to  induce  the  cultivator  to  protect  them,  he 
being  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  above 
facts. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  absence  of  wind 
and  clouds  would  alone  facilitate  radiation 
from  the  ground,  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth's  surfoce  is  always  lower  after 
midnight,  on  account  of  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  solar  rays,  and  the  protracted  radi- 
ation ;  but  the  result  of  our  observations  is 
not  confined  to  this  period.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  noted  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
phenomena  when  the  moon  was  far  advanced 
in  the  second  quarter,  and,  consequently, 
when  she  rose  before  sunset.  Frosty  even- 
ings at  this  period  have  very  frequently  been 
succeeded  by  rainy  mornings,  after  the  de- 
clension of  the  moon ;  while  precisely  the 
reverse  has  occurred  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  lunar  revolution.  This  hypothesis  re- 
ceives additional  strength  from  the  circum- 
stance of  frosts  invariably  being  much 
slighter  in  those  situations  which  are  by  any 
means  shaded  from  the  lunar  rays ;  and 
which,  by  their  distance  from  the  bodies  that 
sheltered  them,  can  not  be  supposed  to  de- 
rive any  heat  from  them,  or  to  be  at  all  as- 
sisted by  them  in  retaining  their  tempera- 
ture, otherwise  than  by  their  refracting  the 
moon's  beams.  We  do  not,  however,  pro- 
fess to  assert  this  as  an  established  princi- 
ple, or  one  that  is  not  liable,  occasionally,  to 
be  departed  from ;  but  it  certainly  appears 
to  us  to  be  founded  in  reason,  and  supported 
by  facts ;  it  is,  therefore,  well  deserving  of 
the  unbiased  attention  of  the  inquiring 
gardener. 

Cold — the  direct  converse  of  heat — is  by 
many  ignorantiy  considered  a  distinct  prin- 
ciple, or  entity.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  merely  the  state  produced  by  the 
abstraction  or  absence  of  heat ;  in  fact>  a 
consequence,  and  not  a  cauae — a  condition, 
and  not  a  constituent.  When  we  say,  there- 
fore, that  certain  plants  are  injured  by  cold, 
although  the  mode  of  expression  appears  to 
imply  that  cold  is  an  active  agent,  vre  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  injury  is  oo> 
casioned  by  the  excessive  radiation  of  heal 
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firoib  their  substance,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tributive property.  It  will  thus  be  perceived 
that  the  effects  of  cold  are  due  to  the  with- 
drawal, and  not  the  introduction  of  an  ele- 
ment ;  and  that  the  temperature  of  those 
bodies  which  radiate  heat  most  rapidly,  is 
more  speedily  reduced  to  the  medium  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

From  the  general  principles  already  pre- 
mised respecting  the  agency  of  heat  on  veg- 
etation, we  proceed  to  specify  a  few  of  its 
more  particular  effects,  interspersing  our  re- 
marks with  plain  and  practical  hints  relative 
to  the  instances  in  which  their  knowledge  is 
useful  in  artificial  cultivation.  Hey  may 
be  comprised  in  three  principal  divisions, 
vis.,  the  degree  in  which  the  geographical 
^liversity  of  plants  is  affected  by  heat,  the 
influence  it  exercises  upon  their  functions, 
and  the  extent  to  which  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  elevated  tracts,  valleys, 
fbrests,  extensive  collections  of  water,  &c., 
modify  and  regulate  its  diflusion  and  inten- 
sity. An  inquiry  into  these  several  subjects 
will  be,  we  conceive,  not  only  interesting  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  but  afford  am- 
ple data  whereon  to  attempt  a  system  of  ac- 
climatizing plants,  and  supply  authoritative 
basis  for  any  future  observations  on  the  reg- 
ulation of  lurtificial  temperature. 


What  is  Manure ? — ^This  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  stating  of  a  great  fact :  The 
farmer  cretUes  nothing;  he  only  changes  the 
form  of  what  already  exists.  Wheat,  or  any 
other  plant,  wool,  beef,  cheese,  and  butter, 
are  nothing  else  than  earth,  air,  and  water 
in  anoUier  shape.  But  the  earth  is  com- 
posed of  some  ten  or  twelve  substances ;  and 
that  portion  of  it  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  plant,  at  any  one  time,  is  oompara- 
tivelv  small — about  half  per  cent,  or  the 
whole  —  while  air  and  water  constitute 
the  least  valuable  part.  These  three  sub- 
stances are  the  farmer's  raw  material,  and 
out  of  them  he  must  manufacture  his  grain. 
If  his  soil  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of 
matter  capable  of  conversion  into  a  ve^ta- 
ble,  he  receives  a  small  crop  at  harvest  time. 
A  baker  can  make  bat  little  bread  out  of  a 
nearly  empty  barrel  of  flour ;  but  fill  the 
barrel  and  he  will  make  much  bread.  Let 
the  farmer  fill  the  earth  with  substances  ca- 
pable of  changing  into  grain,  and  he  receives 
much  grain.  Nothing  can  be  more  sitnple 
and  yet  more  true,  than  that  whatever  we 
receive  off  our  farms  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
9oil,  with  some  air  and  water,  in  a  new 
form; 


On  tiie  Growth  of  Tttieing  Timber. 

At  the  Farmers'  Club,  of  Wythe,  111.,  B. 
Q.  Wright  read  a  paper  this  winter,  upon 
this  subject,  which  will  attract  great  atten- 
tion in  the  prairie  regions,  although  perhapi 
some  may  think  his  figures  were  dotted  down 
by  too  sanguine  a  hand.  After  premising 
upon  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  Mao- 
lura  hedges,  he  announces  his  subject  to  be 
the  proof,  that  timber  may  be  cultivated  at 
a  small  outlay  of  labor. 

From  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of 
both  planted  and  naturiu  groves  of  timber, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  distance 
would  be  five  fbet  apart  each  way  for  trees 
intended  to  be  cut  at  twenty  years'  growth, 
and  half  that  distance,  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  each  way,  for  trees  to  be  out  at  five  or 
six  years'  growth.  Indeed,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  our  natural  groves,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  thickness  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  an  upward  tendency  to  the  young  trees, 
especially  to  those  which  are  to*  be  left  for 
rails.  Any  one  who  will  give  the  necessary 
examination  to  this  subject,  will  find  that  in 
our  forests  the  proper  amount  of  young  trees 
seem,  by  a  universal  law,  to  die  off  as  the 
lai^er  trees  outstrip  them  in  growth. 

1  have  locust  trees  fifteen  years  from  the 
seed,  which  any  one,  upon  examination,  must 
admit  will,  in  five  years  more,  make  five 
rails,  or  the  proper  proportion  of  rails  and 
posts,  to  the  tree.  IJow  it  will  be  found  that 
ten  acres  planted  in  locust,  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  will,  at  five  rails  and  posts  to  the 
tree,  make  the  incredible  number  of  80,000 
rails  and  posts.  Again,  it  will  be  found 
that  twelve  rails,  eight  and  one  half  feet 
long,  and  two  posts  seven  feet  long,  will 
make  one  rod  of  good  post  and  rail  fence. 
At  fourteen  to  the  roa,  then  17,920  such 
rails  and  posts  will  enclose  a  farm  of  160 
acres,  without  any  deduction  for  partnership 
fences  where  farms  join,  and  diviae  the  same 
into  nine  fields  of  about  eighteen  acres  each, 
and  leave  timber  for  62,080  rails  and  posts 
(more  than  enough  to  fence,  in  the  some  way, 
three  other  such  farms,)  for  sale  or  fire-wood, 
as  economy  might  dictate.  i 

It  will  be  granted  that  the  stumps  of  either 
locust  or  chestnut  will,  in  twenty  years  more, 
reproduce  a  much  larger  amount  of  timber 
than  the  first  twenty  years'  growth.  Hence, 
we  have  a  never-ending  supply  of  timber 
from  the  same  planting.  Instead,  however, 
of  planting  five  feet  apart  each  way,  I  would 
plant  but  two  and  one  half  feet  apart  each 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out,  at  five 
or  six  years  growth,  three  fourths  of  the 
young  trees  for  roakfng  picket  fence.  For, 
m  five  years,  judging  from  a  locust  grove, 
of  four  years'  groww,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
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Tajlor,  of  Hercer  county,  JIliooiB,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  thAt  those  extra  tr«e«  would 
make  three  pieketa,  seren  feet  long,  to  the 
tree. 

Thirtj  treea  to  the  rod  Muare  (which  ii 
three  fourthi  of  what  it  woald  grow  al  two 
and  one  half  feet  apart  «sch  waj,)  would, 
St  three  pickets  to  the  tree.  b«  about  ninetj 
to  the  rod,  or  154,000  picket*  a*  tha  product 
of  ten  iwre*. 

At  forty  pickets  to  the  rod,  which  is  close 
enDUKh  to  stop  all  stock  but  small  pi^, 
51,200  pioketB  would  enclose,  and  divide 
into  eigoteen  acre  fleldi,  one  farm  of  160 
acres,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  92,800  pickets 
for  sale  or  fire-wood.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen 
that  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 

fiickets  erowQ,  in  five  years,  on  ten  acres  of 
(uid,  will  inclose  and  divide  with  a  good 
picket,  fence,  into  eighteen  acre  Gelds,  160 
acres  of  land,  and  yet  leave  timber  enough 
to  make,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
fi'om  the  planting,  80,000  rails  and  poal«. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  92,R00  pickets  left, 
after  fencing  the  farm  as  above  daacribed, 
would,  at  the  low  price  of  thirty  cents  per 
hundred,  very  readily  sell  fur  f^O — a  sum 
fully  half  as  large  as  most  farmers  can  re- 
alize in  five  years,  for  all  the  com  they  can 
grow  on  ten  acree  of  land.  Bui  there  is  yet 
another  item  of  Temuaeration  for  the  cul- 
ture of  these  tea  acres  of  timber  not  to  be 
overlooked.  For,  as  before  shown,  there 
would  be  left  for  sale  or  Sre-wood,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  timber  for  62,0%)  rule  and 
posts,  which,  at  two  dollars  per  hundred, 
would  be  the  further  sum  of  $1,240 — making 
for  rails,  poata,  and  pickets  that  might  be 
.  sold,  a  total  of  fl,519.  This  amount  is,  for 
the  twenty  years,  aeventj-five  dollars  per  an- 
num, but  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the 
probable  yield  m  corn  at  twenty  cents  per 
Dushel. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  provided  the 
above  calculation  is  correct,  Uiat,  if  every 
owner  of  160  acres  of  prairie  would  plant 
ten  acres  of  timber,  the  price  would  soon 
fall  below  the  above  estimate,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  demand  not  reaching  the  supply. 
This  is,  perhaps,  true;  but  if  so,  gentle- 
men, this  very  result  is,  afler  all,  the  grand 
desideratum  to  be  accomplished — a  result 
which  would  bring  into  rnpid  cultivation 
the  immense  and  fertile  prairies  of  the 
"Great  West,"  and  make  ner  farmers,  by 
means  of  river,  canal,  and  railroad  trans- 
portation, the  unrivaled  competitors  for  sup- 
plying the  markets  of  the  world  with  bread 
and  meat. 

Illinois,  with  44,000  square  miles  of  coal 
field,  (twice  aa  much  as  Virginia,  and  more 
thou  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  pat 
together,]  has  nothing  to  fbar  on  the  score 
of  an  ineihanstible  store  of  fuel;  and  if  we 
can  but  secure  the  means  of  fencing,  it 
neada  no  seer  to  foretell  the  exalted  position 


which  abe  is  deetined  aoon  to  oooupy  among 
her  sister  states,  whether  old  or  young. 

If,  however,  t«n  acres  shall  be  deemed  too 
extensive  an  ezpenraent  in  the  cultivation 
of  timber  ,  or  if  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  fear  of  having  the  supply  toosreat  for  tiw 
demand^  then  let  each  owner  of  160  aoret 
of  prairie,  who  has  no  division  fences,  or 
tiuiher  to  make  Ibem,  plant  in  locust  but 
two  lind  one  half  acres,  at  the  above  given 
distanoea,  and,  if  cultivated  ae  well  as  com 
^nerally  is,  {m  two  or  three  yean,  he  wilt, 
in  five  or  six  years  from  the  planting,  bava 
timber  for  more  than  enough  pickets  to  di- 
vide his  farm  of  160  acres  into  nine  eighteen 
acre  fields;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
he  will  have  timber  lot  20,000  rails  and 
posts — 2,080  more  than  enough  to  replaca 
all  the  fence  on  his  farm,  supposing  it  to  be 
fenced  in  eichteen  acre  fields.  The  question 
here  naturally  arises,  will  small  locust  pick- 
ets last  long  enough  to  be  worth  cultivating! 

My  own  experience,  and  I  have  no  other, 
is  very  limited.  I  have  small  locust  atakea^ 
about  a  Kpod  also  for  pickets,  now  the  thirii 
year  in  Ene  eround,  and  not  yet  sap-rotten. 
And  from  thia  fact  there  can  be  bat  little 
doubt  of  their  lasting   seven  years  in  the 

Cund.  And  if  so,  by  being  cnt  seven  feet 
g,  they  would,  aftM-  rotting  off  twice,  be 
long  enough  to  drive  the  third  time,  and  thua 
laxt  for  twenty-one  years,  or  till  the  timber 
left  for  rails  and  posts  should  be  ready  for 
use,  as  previously  demonstrated. 

But  supposing  this  oalculation  of  timb«r 
to  be  three  fourths  too  great,  still  we  have^ 
as  the  product  of  ten  acres,  what  1  have  ts- 
timated  as  the  yield  of  two  and  one  half 
acres.  And  even  at  this  low  rate,  the  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  cul- 
tivaCin^  ten  acres  of  timber  for  the  porposa 
of  fencing  and  keepins  fenced  160  acree  of 
land,  in  preference  to  depending  on  the  pur- 
chase of  scrubby  timber,  at  from  one  to  tea 
miles  distance,  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  concluaion,  let  me  say  to  tlie  members 
of  this  "  Club,"  that  I  am  so  tboroughl* 
ooDvinced  of  the  entire  practicability  of  cul- 
tivating timber  to  profit,  that  I  intend,  tho 
enauine  spring,  to  plant  in  locust,  chestnut, 
and  walnut,  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  oa  H 
tract  of  land  in  Rock  Island  county.  111. 

It  is  true,  these  picket  fences  are  not  much 
more  ornamental  than  the  wonn  feocea,  but 
beikg  atr^ght  and  not  aigiag,  they  will  oo- 
oupy much  less  room ;  and  even  a  picket  is  a 
cheering  sight  and  a  good  [woteetioa  in  aa 
open  prairie,  even  when  made  of  oak  sap- 
lings, as  I  myself  oao  testify.  They  will  a| 
least  protect  a  young  hedge,  which,  if  of 
Maclura,  will  be  rtady  to  take  its  plaoe  bj 
the  time  it  decays.  Even  locust  saplinga 
I  will  not  last  very  kong. 
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I  sbould  not  reoommeod  planting  th«  for- 
wU  to  closel;  as  tdriMd  bj  Mr,  WH|;h^ 
bat  Bhould  prefer  the  plui  piusued  bj  1117 
friend  Whitney,  of  Fnnklin  Qrov«,  and  olh- 
era  in  Ulinius,  where  the  loeiut  gtovM  stnick 
me  u  among  the  plaaaantMt  prodaeta  of  (ha 
pniiriea,  eridencing  the  prudence  a&d  fore- 
thought of  tlie  pioaeen  of  that  gloi 
eountry.  Th«  pl^  ia  this;  aAer  breaking 
a  piece  of  prairie  appropriated  for  thegrOTe, 
a  tenant  ie  fbond  who  will  plow  it  in  the 
■pring  and  plant  it  to  com,  allowing 
the  proprietor  to  plant  a  tree  in  OTar; 
alternate  hill  of  everj  alternate  row,  or 
eight  Ibet  apart.  The  oropper  ia  allowed 
two  partial  cropa  of  oora  in  consideralioa 
of  hie  tending  the  ground  among  the  trees 
tor  two  veaaona.  By  this  time  the  loeiutt 
occupy  the  ground  with  their  rigoroua 
hranohea  and  hangry  roola ;  tbej  hare  got 
a  good  alart,  and  will  thenoefbrward  t^a 
care  of  themsehea,  and  cmother  the  weeds. 

From  niy  obeerTation*  there  and  here,  I 
am  well  aatiafied  that  in  many  ot  our  broken 
lands,  at  least,  the  timber  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  rent-corn  in  a  period  of  fiAaen 
yearn.  The  attention  of  fiumare  who  bare 
hillxldea  and  rarinea  in  their  poueaaion,  ia 
earnestly  directed  to  thia  aubjeot,  eren  in  a 
timber  country,  bb  the  demand  for  lomst 
timber  will  luereaBe  with  the  advance  of 
railway's,  telegraph*,  and  other  oiTiliaen  of 
the  age.  Hy  prairie  Mends  in  lUinota, 
Wiaconun,  Hiaaonri,  and  elaewbere,  will 
not  be  alow  to  appreciate  tlie  adTantagea  of 
auch  a  timber  lot  as  Mr.  Wright  urgea  them 
to  plant,  and  may  alao  be  induced  to  act 
upon  the  auggestiiMi  of  the  "Old  Doctor," 
and  plant  other  treea,  inolnding,  of  course, 
the  evergreen  Tarieties.  The  iowa  Ihrnur 
alao  keepa  the  aubjeot  before  ita  readera,  and 
will  do  good  if  it  persuade  one  person  to  en- 
gage in  this  important  branch  of  agiicoltuva. 


Bret  Root  Sdois. — The  eugar  uaed  in 
France  is  mantifactured,  aa  is  well  known, 
fbr  the  mnat  part  from  the  beet,  and  160,000,- 
000  of  pounda  of  beeta  were  uxed  laat  year 
La  ita  production.  Of  thia,  16,000.000  were 
eonverl«d  into  alcohol.  Bymeana  of  recent 
discoveriea,  great  imprOTementa  have  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  there 
being  leaa  waate  and  a  purer  augar.  The 
.  jneaflDt  price  of  sugar  is  sixteen  sons  the  1 
poond ;  of  alcohol,  32  sou*  the  pint;  both  of 
which  pay  a  veij  heavy  tak. — Jfarviari^  Cktb,  \ 
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It  is  striking  even  to  the  reaidanta  of  oar 
city,  bnt  must  be  perfectly  wondarful  to  Uu 
eye  of  a  caaoal  rieiter,  to  mark  the  foaling 
for  the  fine  aria  which  ia  growing  up  among 
us,  if  it  has  not  yet  had  time  outwardly  ta 
devdop  itself  to  any  great  extent.  Archt- 
tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture — artswhioh 
but  a  very  few  years  ago  had  acarcely  a  pasB- 
ing  thought  bestowed  upon  them  here— ar« 
now  becoming  the  pride  and  study  of  every 
person  of  cultivated  intellect  and  refined 
fBoling.  Sculpture,  whieh  haa  hitherto  beea 
eoosidered  neeeaaary  only  for  making  pao- 
plea*  bnata,  is  about  to  be  introduoed  by  onv 
arofailocta  in  the  decoration  of  tbeir  build* 
inge — that  beautiful  blending  of  two  sister 
arts  which  ha*  shed  their  chief^ry  upon  thtt 
architootural  productions  of  Italy.  Pain^ 
ing  aguQ  may  truly  be  sud  to  be  on  saft 
ground,  when  we  see  the  ladie*  of  Cincin- 
nati, from  the  retirement  of  th^  draneatia 
hearths,  reading  so  noble  a  lesson  to  our  in- 
habitants aa  appeared  in  the  beautiful  ad- 
dress from  them  which  graced  our  publia 
jonmals  of  April  12tli.  Aptly  do  thej  quote 
the  saying  of  a  profound  thinker:  that  art 
is  the  "Handmaid  of  Religion,"  and  thai 
"  by  infusing  a  lore  of  the  beautiful,  the 
fine  arta  have  a  tendency  to  diaguat  the  mind 
with  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  though  not 
always  tending  to  the  practioe  of  virtue 
they  at  leaat  tend  to  the  admiration  of  it." 

Then  as  for  as  anihitaotare  ia  concerned, 
mark  the  aingnlar  changes  of  the  past  few 
years.  From  the  log  hut  of  only  sitty  years 
ago,  our  city  has  passed  rapidly  throng  tiis 
gradationa  of  insignificant  frame  and  brid 
buildings,  until  onr  public  and  private 
reaidflnaea  already  Ud  fair  to  rival,  in  ooeb- 
linws  of  deooration,  any  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  older  cities  of  the  Union,  and  probft- 
bly,  in  a  short  time,  even  the  moat  m^sstio 
atniotures  of  Emvps. 

If  we  go  tu  the  environs  of  oar  city,  and 
follow  our  citixens  home  to  the  deligbtfiil 
aiut  aequeatered  baunta  which  many  havs 
aeleoted  as  an  asylum  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  doily  life,  we  see  there  the  same 
dMireforthe  beautiful  pervading  all  their  re*- 
idenoes,  from  the  costliest  villa  to  the  sim- 
plest eottage.    It  is  true  that  in  many,  vsi7 
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many  cases,  they  have  lamentably  failed  in 
their  object ;  that  by  the  employment  of  un- 
skillful artists,  or  perhaps  no  artist  at  all 
but  their  own  imperfect  notions,  they  have, 
many,  at  a  vasUy  increased  outlay,  suc- 
eeeded  in  putting  up  buildings  that  mar  in- 
stead of  beautifying  the  sweet  localities  they 
have  chosen  ;  but  diis  is  all  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  it  shows  that  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  is  growing  at  least  a  feeling  for  do- 
TOting  a  portion  of  that  wealth  to  one  of  its 
most  ennobling  and  legitimate  uses — ^the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  consequently 
of  refined  feeling  and  good  breeding  in  the 
oommunity  at  large. 

Looking  upon  our  favored  locality  in  this 
state  of  transition,  with  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing wealth,  there  is  perhaps  no  city  or  state 
in  the  Union  where  it  becomes  more  imper- 
ative to  diffuse  at  once  and  widely  the  prin- 
dples  of  good  taste.    The  true  appreciation 
of  architecture  is,  afler  all,  but  a  cultivated 
feeling,  pleasing  in  its  results,  but  to  be  ar- 
rived at  only  by  those  who  have  made  it 
their  special  study,  like  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts.    For  this  reason,  a  man,  however 
able  in  any  other  pursuit  of  life,  may  be 
entirely  at  a  loss  when  dealing  with  objects 
of  beauty,  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
arrangement  of  a  small  private  residence ; 
and  he  is  as  capable  of  having  his  mind 
perverted  by  the  influence  of  distorted  and 
unsightly  models  constantly  before  his  eyes, 
as  he  would  be  of  having  his  taste  really 
cultivated  if  accustomed  always  to  look  upon 
nothing  but  models  of  genuine  excellence. 
>    Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived,  whose  indi- 
Tidual  labors  have  done  more  to  diffuse  a 
*ove  of  correct  taste,  both  by  writing  and  in 
practice,  than  the  late  lamented  A.  J.  Down- 
ing.   The  effect  of  his  labors  on  this  conti- 
nent have  been  little  less  potent  and  mag- 
ical in  overthrowing  preconceived  notions 
of  false,  and  laying  a  substratum  of  genuine 
taste,  than  thOM  of  the  celebrated  Pugin, 
who,   single-handed,  in  England,   branded 
and  uprooted  by  satire  thb  ridiculous  carica- 
tures of  Grecian  temples,  whidi  for  a  long 
period  flooded  that  country  after  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Stuart  and  Revett's  able  work  upon 
Greece.    Downing's  work  should  be  in  the 
hand  of  every  man  entertaining  any  appre- 
ciation of  architecture  as  a  fine  orL    The 
public  generally,  have  cause  to  lament  in  him 
the  untimely  sacrifice  of  a  truly  valuable  I  before  him  what  he  was  going  to  ha\ 


life,  while  every  architect  grieves  in  him 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  long  striven  so  nobly 
and  so  ably  to  plant  their  profession  in  the 
proud  position  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

But  while  recommending  Downing  as  an 
author  to  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  his  works,  and  anxious  to  see  his  prin- 
ciples diffused  broadcast  through  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  well  to  urge  that  those  very 
works  be  not  made  the  instruments  of  per- 
petrating productions  at  which  the  eye  of 
Downing  would  be  more  shocked  than  any 
other,  could  he  behold  them.  Works  like 
his  were  never  intended,  as  many  imagine, 
to  make  *'  every  man  his  own  architect." 
They  do  no  more  than  enunciate  general 
principles  in  writing,  illustrating  fully  his 
remarks  by  pictorial  representations  of  the 
various  styles  adapted  to  rural  architecture, 
both  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of  build- 
ings. Here,  however,  his  aid  necessarily 
ceases.  Ilad  he  written  a  thousand  books, 
he  could  not  have  occupied  so  wide  a  field 
as  the  entire  range  of  domestic  wants,  vari- 
eties of  site  and  aspect,  and  all  those  name- 
less individual  accidents  and  peculiarities 
which  will  always  belong  to  every  separate 
plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  to  the 
individual  wishes  of  every  person  desiring 
to  build. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  a  proprietor 
needs  the  aid  of  a  skillful  architect,  unless, 
indeed,  he  has  had  the  opportunity  (which 
few  could  possess)  of  so  having  studied  the 
art  as  to  be  practically  an  architect  himself. 
Before  a  stone  is  laid,  before  the  very  posi- 
tion of  the  house  and  drives  have  been  de- 
termined, the  eye  of  an  artist,  if  he  be 
required  at  all,  should  be  called  into  opera- 
tion. To  call  upon  him  to  patch  up  the 
front  of  a  building,  which  by  its  very  dispo- 
sition of  plan  and  occupation  of  the  ground, 
is  bound  to  be  ineffective  or  unsightly,  is  to 
seek  a  physician  when  the  patient  is  at  his 
last  gasp.  I  have  in  my  own  practice  been 
called  upon  often  to  design  a  house,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  actually  laid. 
The  idea  is  simply  absurd.  Not  unfrcquently 
the  contemplated  arrangement  has  been  so 
egregiously  bad,  and  would  have  proved  so 
unnecessarily  costly,  that  I  have  gratuitously 
gone  beyond  my  instructions,  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  my  employer  to  tear  up  his  old 
foundation,  merely  by  putting  in  contraat 
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«ith  what  he  eouid  have,  at  eveo  ft  lesa 

On  the  other  band,  to  seek  the  M  of  the 
mechtmic.  sa  U  so  commonly  the  oaee,  and 
lo  act  upon  hie  suggeetioos  befort  conault- 
ing  the  archileot,  is  equally  fatal,  unfair 
to  the  exertions  of  a  profetsinnal  man,  and 
the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  architect- 
ural failures  (fw  to  beauty,  at  least,)  which 
abound  in  every  direction.  It  surely  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that,  taking  two  men 
of  equal  ability — Due  a  mechanic,  and  the 
Other  ao  architect — that  the  latter  should 
know  mors  of  his  own  busluese,  as  the  fui^ 
■ner  does  of  his.  There  can  surely  be 
nothing  derogatory  to  a  mechanic  in  saying, 
that  a  man  who  is  devoting  his  whole  life 
exclusively  lo  the  proper  dispositiun  of 
building,  and  evolving  forms  of  beauty, 
should  be  more  skillful  at  tJie  operation  than 
one  who  can  snatch  but  a  little  time  for  such 
studies,  from  the  mnnsgement  of  his  Uiols, 
machinery,  uid  workmen.  lu  this  respect, 
it  matters  not  how  skillful  a  meehanic  may 
be  at  his  trade,  be  can  not  intuitively  and 
at  haphazard  know  what  other  men  have  to 
take  long  years  of  study  to  acquire. 

Let  no  mechanic  who  reads  this  page 
agine  I  am  penning  one  word  to  militate 
aguoat  his  interests.  I  am  only  endeavor- 
ing to  nphold  an  art  which  bos  hitherto 
been,  and  is  still,  too  much  degraded  among 
as ;  and  the  truly  good  mechanics,  {among 
whom  I  rrckon  many  of  my  most  valued 
friends,]  will  leam,  if  they  do  not  know  al 
ready,  that  it  is  only  to  those  who  think  as 
I  do,  that  they  can  look  for  proper  ud 
their  labors,  and  for  increasing  the  demand 
for  their  useful  avocation.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  entreat  tbe  general  reader 
give  me  credit  fur  the  singleness  of  purpose 
with  which  I  pen  the  remarks  that  I  know 
run  B,  little  counter  to  ordinary  practice. 
Hy  abject  is  purely  to  uphold  tbe  noblo  art 
of  which  I  am  a  humble  member,  apart  ttom 
any  merely  selfish  motive ;  and  I  am  the 
more  urgent  in  the  matter  because  I  know 
of  no  large  city  in  the  world  where  tbe  labors 
of  giK<d  architects  are  more  needed,  and  less 
understood  or  appreciated,  than  this.    ■ 

If  any  one  needs  illustrations  of  what  I 
am  advanoing,  let  him  go  out  in  any  direc- 
tion from  this  city,  and  see  the  direliingB 
occnpying  some  of  (he  loveliest  spots 
piiasible    to    conceive.     Only   look  at  the 


specimens  of  what  poor  Dawning  has  nick- 
amed    the     "  temple    cottage,"    and     the 

oocked-hat"  oottagel  How  could  such 
things  have  ever  been  perpetrated  by  anj 
qualified  architect,  by  any  man  who  had 
studied  even  the  rudiments  of  rural  archi- 
tecture! Some  of  them,  too,  doubtless  sto- 
len from  the  pages  of  Downing,  but  so  cari- 
catured that  be  himself  would  never  han 
recognized  them  as  his  imaginings.  A  witlrf 
friend  of  the  writer,  while  standing  before 

house  of  this  class,  bristling  with  braok- 
ets,  gables,  and  points,  like  a  magnet  dipped 
steel  filings,  was  asked  proudly  if  bf 
did  not  like  "  Outhic."    "Yes,"  he  replied, 

1  do ;  but  I  hate  Vandal."  I  can  not  ro- 
sist  sketching  these  pretty  things  in  Down- 

"  The  TiHPLB  coTTAOi  is  an  imitation  of 
the  temple  of  Thoseus  or  Minerva,  in  thin 
pine  boards,  with  a  wonderfully  fine  and 
classical  portico  of  wooden  columns  in  front. 
The  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  maj 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  grand  portico 
covers,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  space  and 
means  eonsamed  by  the  whole  dwelling.    Ik 

)t  of  the  least  utility,  because  it  is  too 
high  for  shade;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  satis- 
factory,  Tot  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  truth- 

tes:  it  is  only  a  caricature  of  a  temple—* 
not  a  beautiful  cottage. 

The  oocEii>-HiT  coTTAOi  is,  perhaps,  * 
little  better,  for  it  is  an  imitative  eiagger»> 
not  a  downri^t  caricature.  Thii 
species  of  cottage  has  grown  out  of  au  ad- 
miration for  the  real  and  intrinsic  beautf 
of  the  rural  Gothio  cottage,  of  which  jroUa 
are  strongly  characteristic  features.  But 
some  uneducated  builders,  imagining  that 
tbe  whole  secret  of  designing  a  Gothic  cot- 
tage lies  in  providing  gables,  have  so  over- 
done the  matter,  that,  turn  to  which  side  of 
their  houses  we  will,  nothing  but  gablea 
salutes  our  eyes.  A  great  many  gables  in 
the  front  of  a  Gothic  villa  of  large  siie  maj 
have  a  good  effect ;  but  to  stiek  them  io  tha 
front  of  a  cottage  of  twenty-Eve  feet  front,  and 
not  content  with  this,  to  repeat  them  every 
where  else  upon  the  roof  where  s  gable  con 
possibly  be  percbed,  is  only  to  give  the  oottsga 
tbe  appearance,  as  the  familiar  sayiog  goea^ 
uf  having  been  '  knocked  into  a  cucked  baL' 
A  journey  among  the  attic  sleeping  ronma 
uf  such  a  cottage  is  like  that  geographical 
exploration  of  the  peaks  of  all  the  higheat 
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noantains,  made  by  beginners  in  a  corner 
of  the  map  of  the  world.''  Had  I  gone  to 
■everal  places  in  the  neighborhood  with  a 
daguerreotype  machine,  I  am  sare,  reader, 
you  could  not  have  a  more  fiuthful  picture. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  rural  archi- 
tecture? It  has  erery  thing  to  do  with  it 
It  goes  to  prove  that  success  can  only  be 
aipected  where  it  should  legitimately  be 
•ought.  It  shows  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  stereotyped  edition  of  a  gentleman's 
country  residence;  that  mere  book  knowl- 
edge does  not  always  qualify  a  man,  howeyer 
otherwise  able,  to  devise  forms  of  beauty 
adapted  to  his  individual  requirements ;  and 
it  further  proves  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  mechanic,  however  skillful,  can  afford 
him  no  assistance  in  the  matter ;  nor  should 
Such  a  man,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  expected  to  do  so.  I  urge  it,  because, 
i£  our  buildings  are  to  be  monuments  of  taste 
instead  of  deformity,  if  our  rural  residences 
are  to  administer  to  the  wants,  and  gratify 
the  refined  tastes  of  their  possessors,  we 
ihould  seek  success  at  the  very  fountain. 
All  the  books  that  Downing  ever  wrote,  all 
the  suggestions  of  gifted  minds  that  have 
Veen  handed  down  to  us,  all  attempts  to 
enltivate  art,  indeed,  is  little  short  of  useless, 
if  we  neglect  those  who  have  to  study  and 
practice  it ;  if  we  refuse  to  place  the  profes- 
sion of  an  artist  upon  its  true  and  legitimate 
basis. 


n*  XatrodnetloA  ef  Britidi  ioog  Birds. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Hooper,  Actu- 
ary of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  describing  an 
•ffort  which  had  been  made  to  introduce  into 
this  country  some  of  the  English  feathered 
songsters.  Greenwood  Cemetery  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  their  settling  place,  and  a 
Bumber  of  sky-larks,  wood-larks,  blackbirds, 
tiirushes,  and  goldfinches,  had  been  imported. 
They  regularly  returned  to  their  cages  for 
their  food,  and  it  was  hoped  would  remain 
and  increase  and  multiply  in  their  new 
abode.  The  experimentalists  argued  success 
from  the  fact  of  some  larks,  brought  fifteen 
years  ago  to  Long  Island,  having  regularly 
returned  in  the  spring,  and  only  left  by 
teason  of  the  brick  and  mortar  encroach- 
ments, when  they  settled  at  East  New  York, 
where  several  are  now  to  be  seen  and  heard 
in  fbll  song. 


Pears  on  Qniaoe  Stoeks. 

Mr.  Saundsiis  is  a  Jersey  nurseryman  of 
long  standing;  and  as  to  evidence  concerning 
pears,  who  snail  despise  Jersey  advice,  espe- 
cially if  emanating  from  such  a  quarter? 

I  at  once  return  Mr.  Saunders  the  compli- 
ment he  paid  me,  "of  learning  somethmg 
from  my  remarks.''  Indeed,  as  to  myself,  I 
scarcely  ever  entered  a  garden,  however 
mean,  or  read  the  opinions  of  another,  but  I 
learned  sop[iething,  and  many  a  grav-headed 
veteran  will  con^ss  the  same,  i,  nowever, 
profess  not  to  review  the  system  of  culture 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Saunders,  which,  (taken  as 
a  whole,  and  considered  as  referring  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  and,  perhaps,  our  more 
southern  counties^,  is,  doubtless,  up  to  the 
mark,  yet  will,  I  fear,  scarcely  be  found 
applicable  to  our  northern  counties. 

My  chief  business  in  this  paper  will  be  to 
examine  into  the  quince  stoex  question,  and 
in  doing  so,  I  must,  as  in  duty  bound,  pay 
more  heed  to  the  general  question  than  to 
individual  opinions ;  therefore,  to  those  of  my 
old  friends  with  whom  I  may  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ,  I  merely  say,  please  to  bear 
with  me. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  discussing  mat- 
ters like  this,  beg  one-half  the  question  ;  it  is 
all  very  well  to  say,  "  where  the  soil  is  suit 
able,  Aic.,"  but  the  great  misfortune  is  to  have 
to  grapple  with  uruuHable  soils.  Certainly, 
any  first-rate  gardener,  with  all  appliances, 
ma^  work  wonders;  he  may  make  a  dry  soil 
moist,  a  wet  soil  into  a  dry  one,  a  poor  into 
a  rich  one,  a  tenacious  or  stubborn  soil  into 
one  of  the  utmost  pliability.  But  those  who 
eater  for  the  majority,  although  occasionally 
they  may,  or  tnr  to,  write  up  higher  principles 
than  thousan(ls  have  the  means  of  practic- 
ing, vet  must,  after  all,  show  to  numberless 
smaller  and  less  ambitions  gardeners  how 
they  may,  without  extra  cost,  attain  a  respect* 
able  amount  of  success. 

I  am  glad  to  have  my  long-formed  opinion 
better  confirmed  by  so  able  a  person  as  Mr. 
Saunders.  The  opinion,  that  as  a  ground- 
work to  the  extension  of  the  quince  stock, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  be 
adapted  to  the  qumoe  iisdf;  the  recognition 
of  tnis  principle*  if  it  be  correct,  can  alone, 
as  a  foundation,  support  a  good  superstruc- 
ture. Well,  then,  this  admitted,  l  would 
ask  those  gardeners  of  great  experience,  who 
have  conducted  matters  of  this  kind  in  four 
or  five  counties  in  Britain,  wide  apart,  in 
how  many  they  have  seen  the  quince  thriving 
to  their  entire  satisfaction  on  unprepared 
soil. 

As  to  the  free  stock ;  we  find  peal's*  in  ^1 
quarters,  and  on  soils  widely  differing,  gen* 
erally  thriving  as  to  the  principle  of  growth. 
I  had  some  of  the  newest  pears  from  Mr. 
Rivers,  about  four  years  since,  all  on  tho 
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liifcs,  Ixit  ihej  hkTe  tunwd  oat  ■  oom)<lcte 
failuie.  I  fakd  selseted  wiih  a  riew  to  m-  j 
Urge  the  smooat  of  Ut«  or  btmrj  kinds, ! 
•dkptcd  to  inferior  elirakte*.  Tbej  w«r«  | 
planted  carefnilj  (.gaiDn  a  wmll  hariiiF  »o 
eutcm  eipoaure,  tad  tlM  soil  prepared  id  a 
«aj,  as  I  tfaoaght,  adapted  to  tne  quince. ! 
bat  thej  bare  not  etowh  a  foot  aioee  1  ob- ' 
taiued  Ibem,  and  thej  look  ai  if  tbej  woald  | 
■erer  oover  the  wall.  A  iiei;;hbor  oiF  mine, 
ft  revered  nndeman,  who  takea  a  d«1i^l  in 
hi!  eajdeD,liad  tCTeral  of  tbe  newest  kinds 
on  tbe  quiooe,  aboot  tbe  same  time,  and  1 
hare  beard  him  eipren  mach  diaappoiat- 
tuent  OTer  his  little  tancj  trees.  Now  the 
aoit,  in  general,  about  here,  it  rather  sandj, 
Iklid  in  the  two  cases  I  hare  qaoled,  the  Bub- , 
•oil  is  drj,  doubtless  too  drj;  and  I  think  it  | 
just  to  mention  all  these  Unle  thiogt,  inas- ' 
much  ma  mj  object  is  b^  no  means  to  )ee»en 
the  desire  for  tbo  quince,  bat  merely  to , 
sharpen  peoples'  wits,  and  to  make  tiiem  , 
proceed  with  cautjon,  in  order  to  lessen  the  , 
chances  of  future  disappointment,  and  to  | 
(ead  to  tbe  poeaibilitj  of  one  daj  placinr  the 

Jueetion  oo  a  iure  and  well-ascertained  Fuun- ; 
atioB.  I  dnobt  not  that  Mr.  Saunders,  ' 
whose  nrbane  stjle  is,  I  think,  unmiatake- 
able,  will  excuse  mj  thus  handling  the 
quince  rather  niughlj,  and  for  proceeding  a 
little  further  with  this  most  interesting,  al- 
though perplexing  question.  Mr.  Sanuders 
nes  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Hants, 
X,  Suffolk,  aa  like);  counties  for  the 
quince:  a  goodlj  arraj  i^ warm  quarters,  to 
be  sure ;  but  then,  what  are  thej  to  all  the 
remaining  counties  in  England ;  to  laj  noth- 
ing at  all,  for  the  present,  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland;  for  folks  there  lore  a  mellow  pear, 
and  bare  and  deaire  t«  enjoj  the  product  of 
titir  oaoB  liltU  jmrdeiu. 


00,  that  character  must  be  imitated,  if  success 
is  expected.  Here  I  find,  with  much  pleas- 
ure, Mr.  Saunders  and  I  meet;  he  savs, — 
"Kery  dry  tailt,  in  high  tUuationt,  «ill  juA 
nil."  Now  this,  if  confessed,  at  once  points 
to  the  severity  of  limits  imposed  on  the 
quince  stock,  or  to  such  highly  artistio  and 
eipeusive  proceedings  as  will  ill  suit  the 
general  conditions  under  which  the  thousands 
of  small  gardeners  scattered  over  the  kinj^ 
dum  are  placed.  And  if  so,  how  is  it  that 
our  great  nurserymen,  who  have  msde  a 
good  thing  of  the  pear  propagation,  ncTer 
uformed  their  customers  of  so  great  a  fsctT 
Mr.  Saunders  speaks  of  using  sea-saad, 
lime,  and  gait,  in  a  oompost  fur  pears  an  the 
quince.  I  bave  little  doubt  that  the  advice 
b  judicioni,  as  regards  (he  sea^ond  and  lime, 
and  probabl;  it  Das  been  found  wholesome 
practice  with  our  friends  of  tbe  littie  iBle», 
■rbo,  having  such  things  at  command,  and 


close  at  hand,  hare  donbttesa  tried  them  T«- 
pe^edlT.  MoreoTsr.  I  have  ever  found  that 
the  oainoe  thtivea  best  in  a  soil  that  is  clow 
and  fine  in  teitan;  in  fact,  in  one  that  would 
be  called,  bj  old  praetitiooens  ancttous;  ■ 
broad  term,  to  be  sure,  (or  oar  adhesive  luaiM 
will  Gall  under  this  head.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  matter  of  loams,  for  loam  alone  maj  not 
settle  this  question.  There  is  a  charavier  of 
soil,  well  known  to  gardeners,  of  a  darkinh, 
fatlj  character,  that  is  somewhat  moist  in 
almost  all  weathers,  and  ^fet  not  wet,  which  ia 
rirbinaomekind  iif  humus  or  organic  matter, 
and  which,  indeed,  our  Johnstons,  Wavs.  or 
other  celehrated  agricultural  chemists  would 
belter  define  than  1  can.  This  kind.  I  saj, 
is  the  thing,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  quince. 
I  do  not  saj  (hat  it  is  the  onlj  kind  in  which 
the  quince  wilt  thrive ;  I  know  better  :  but 
it  is  the  kind  of  compost  that  I  would  advise 
those  who  are  highly  intereated  in  the  ques- 
tioo  to  imitate ;  and  if  the  subral,  at  aboat 
a  couple  of  feet  below  the  ground  level,  pos- 
sesses a  permanency  of  moisture,  not  wet, 
why,  I  verily  believe  that  all  ths  oondiciona 
requisite  for  thp  pear  on  the  quince  are  prev- 
ent; the  climate  overhead  being  tolerablr 
propitjoua  or  improved  bjT  a  well-judgad 
assiduity. 

But  now,  I  must  Just  beg  to  take  another 
glimpse  at  Mr.  Sounden'  most  iotereHting 
paper,  one  which  ie,  indeed,  highly  sugges- 
tive. Mr.  Saunders  heads  rather  low  on  the 
stoek  in  order  to  plant  low ;  and  others  call 
into  aetion  the  fibers  from  the  grafl  or  bud, 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  quinoe ;  for,  as  ha 

i'ustlj  observe*,  such  a  course  will  causa 
bers  to  protrude.  About  the  propriety  of 
this,  under  the  aironmstaneeB  Mr.  Saunders 
qaotee,  I  have  not  (he  slighteat  doubt;  but 
is  not  this  almoet  tantamount  to  expreMing  a 
doubt  about  the  powers  of  the  quinoe  stuck  f 
I  now  fear  that  I  have  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
perform,  and  that  is  to  say,  that  1  mua"  ■"- 


This  affirmation,  I  have  little  doubt,  will 
be  found  correct  us  to  Jerwy,  auemsey,  and 
the  southern  oounties  of  England,  but  surely 
this  ii   taking   too  narrow  ground  fur  the 

whole  question. 

Mr.  Sauaden  fully  rccognites,  in  the  case 
of  the  quince  slock,  the  immense  utility  of 
top-dressinKs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  encour- 
agement ot  iurface-roois.  Our  readers,  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  Taa  Cottaoi 
OAKniNta  from  its  earlier  period,  will,  doubt- 
less, remember,  that  in  all  the  advice  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  offer,  as  to  h^y  fruit 
culture,  I  have  ever  persisted  in  the  pro- 
priety of  encouraging  surface-roots  by  a  ty»- 
kmalic  and  periodiSd  procedure.  —  Cb<fa^ 
Gardentr. 
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Forest  TreM  from  SeodB. 

One  of  our  subscribers  requests  us  to  fur- 
nish instruction  for  raising  chestnut,  wal- 
nut, and  locust  trees  from  seeds.  This  is  a 
subject  of  much  importance  to  settlers  in 
prairie  countries;  and  even  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  would  be  well  if 
farmers  would  plant  a  few  acres  of  their 
grounds  with  forest  trees  for  the  prospective 
wants  of  their  children,  if  not  for  their  own 
benefit.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  there  is 
already  quite  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  fenc- 
ing and  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
fuel,  and  good  woodland  is  worth  more  per 
acre  than  that  under  cultivation. 

The  first  thing  demanded  on  the  part  of 
those  intending  to  plant  forest  seeds,  is  to  se- 
lect such  kinds  of  trees  as  are  best  adapted 
to  their  soil.  Much  labor  has  been  wasted 
by  neglecting  this  precaution ;  and  all  the 
instructions  we  have  seen  in  books  and  pa- 
pers in  regard  to  this  business,  have  been 
defective  on  this  point.  It  has  been  Btate<l, 
for  instance,  that  chestnut  can  be  rained 
with  the  greatest  ease  from  seed;  and  many 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, but  have  very  generally  failed 
Decause  their  soil  was  not  of  the  right  kind. 
A  deep  sandy  and  dry  soil  is  requisite  for 
the  successful  growth  of  the  chestnut;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  it  thrive  on 
soils  of  an  opposite  character,  as  we  know 
from  repeatea  experiments.  The  black  wal- 
nut and  butternut  thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich, 
clayey,  and  gravelly  loam,  or  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  deep  limestone  soils.  The 
same  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  for  the  sugar 
manle,  but  this  tree  will  flourish  on  a  greater 
variety  of  soils,  and  requires  less  depth  than 
the  walnut. 

The  hickory  will  bear  a  strong  clay  soil 
better  than  most  other  trees  except  beech. 
Neither  of  these  are  well  adapted  to  the  rich 
mucky  or  sandy  soils  of  the  prairies.  The 
oak,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  will  tiourish  on 
most  good  soils,  not  too  wet  or  mucky,  but 
is  of  too  slow  growth  for  our  fast  people. 
The  locust,  on  account  of  rapid  growth,  val- 
uable timber,  and  adaptability  to  various 
soils,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all — ^but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  so  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  borer,  that  it  can  not  be  relied  on  in 
many  parts  of  our  country. 

Saving  and  Sowinu  Seed.  —  Chestnuts, 
walnuts,  and  similar  kinds  of  tree  seeds, 
should  never  be  suffered  to  become  perfectly 
dry  before  planting.  If  not  convenient  to 
plant  them  soon  after  their  tinie  of  ripening, 
they  should  be  put  in  a  box  of  sand,  and 
kept  moist,  (not  wet,)  and  be  allowed  to 
freeze  during  winter,  then  planted  early  in 
the  spring,  covering  them  about  two  inches 
in  depth.  They  may  be  planted  whore  the 
trees  are  to  remain,  taking  care  to  keep  the 


plants  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  wlyle  young ; 
or,  they  can  be  transplanted  when  two  or 
three  yeara  old,  taking  them  up  carefully, 
without  injuring  the  roots,  and  not  exposing 
them  to  drying  while  out  of  the  ground. 

Locust  seed  may  be  kept  dry  for  a  year  or 
two,  without  destroying  its  vitality,  but  it 
must  in  all  oases  be  thoroughly  scalded  be- 
I  fore  sowing,  or  it  will  lie  a  wnole  year  in 
,  the  ground  without  vegetating.  For  a  quart 
of  seed,  pour  on  four  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  stand  for  twelve  or  twenty -four 
hours,  when  most,  if  not  all  the  seeds  will 
•  be  swollen  to  several  times  their  former  size. 
If  a  considerable  portion  are  not  swollen, 
they  must  be  scalded  again.  Stir  the  seeds 
while  in  the  water,  so  ad  to  agitate  them 
briskly,  and  while  in  motion  pour  off  the 
water  and  swollen  seeds,  while  tne  others  be- 
ing heavier  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  then  scald  and  let  soak  as  before, 
and  they  will  generally  all  swell.  The  seed3 
can  then  be  sown  where  designed  to  remain, 
r)r  in  a  nursery  bed,  and  the  trees  trans- 
planted when  one  year  old. —  Ohio  Cultivator* 


•■• 


Uses  op  Knowledge. — The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  has  two  great  objects ;  namely, 
to  obUiin  information  for  its  own  sake — that 
is,  for  the  sake  of  the  uses  to  which  that  in- 

I  formation  may  be  applied  ;  and  also,  by  the 
varied  exercise  of  apprehension,  memory, 
reasoning,  judgment,  and  other  powers  of 
the  intellect,  to  render  those  faculties  avail- 
able for  the  purposes,  however  great,  in 
which,  one  time  or  other,  a  man's  position 
in  life  may  require  their  utmost  service. 

The  effect  of  education  upon  the  individ- 
ual is  easily  understood.  It  makes  him 
what  he  actually  is,  as  respects  the  particu- 
lar stores  of  knowledge  he  possesses,  and 
the  command  of  mind  he  can  bring  to  bear 
on  every  crisis  of  his  life.  But  the  man  in 
society  does  not  stand  insulated,  either  as 
respects  bis  knowledge  or  his  powers  of  ex- 
ertion. Every  man  possessed  of  knowledge 
and  of  ability,  natural  or  acquired,  sheds 
around  him  gifts  of  incalculable  value.  He 
is  a  center  or  focus  from  which  light  is  di^ 
fused  on  every  side.  A  person  who  is  him-  * 
self  uneducated,  by  living  among  those  who 
are  educated,  obtains  no  small  share  of  the 
advantages  which  they  possess.  He  picks 
up  fragments  of  their  knowledge;  but  bj 
far  the  greatest  of  his  gains  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that,  by  the  imitative  power 
with  which  our  species  is  so  larj^ly  gifted, 
he  catches  the  spirit  of  the  acqikired  modes 
of  thinking  possessed  by  those  around  him ; 
so  that,  altnough  his  knovrledge  may  remain 
r^ide  and  disjointed,  he  begins  to  think  like 
one  who  has  received  a  liberal  education. 

:  Thus,  like  charity,  knowledge  carries  with 
it  a  double  blessing  —  blessing  him  that  of* 

i  fers,  and  him  tliut  receives. 


FLORACniiTURB   AND   BOTANT. 


FUati  in  TeU  ud  Huitgauot  of  Cnttlngi. 

It  ia  remarked  that  the  parobaseTs  of 
plants  rarely  succeed  in  Iteeping  them  in 
an  J  degree  of  health  for  many  weeks  afler 
tliey  come  out  of  the  nuraerjman'a  hands: 
Aia  holds  f;ood  particularly  with  those  who 
place  them  in  the  windows  of  dwelling- 
hoimes.  Plants  bo  situated  labor  under  cer^ 
tain  disadvantages ;  but  it  can  not  he  denied, 
that  in  public  houses,  in  the  rooms  of  poor 
KD.i  even  dir^  cottages — where  it  might  be 
mpposed  that  the  porea  of  the  leavea  must 
be  inevitably  closed  by  CELrbonaceous  matter, 
or  dust — many  healthy  and  beaudful  «peci- 
mena  are  to  be  foaod,  which,  if  we  except 
Mtaal  cleanliness  of  the  foliage,  fairly  rival 
and  eclipse  those  of  the  greenhouse.  We 
have  ID  our  eye  at  this  moment  the  window 
ofaamaU,  low,  and  dork  room,  occnpied  by 
a  shoemaker,  but  a  most  enthusiostio  admirer 
of  the  geranium  {pelargonium),  wherein 
flowers  (MT  the  fioeet  description,  produced 
npoD  well  grown  plants,  are  always  to  be 
seen.  How  are  we  to  acoouat  for  these 
things  I  how  reooDcile  them  with  the  almost 
inevitable  failure  of  many  persons,  who  ex- 
pend pounds  every  year  upon  plants,  which 
in  spite  of  every  atteotion  dwindle  and  fade 
away! 

Another  faot  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  is 
tliii: — If  we  pass  through  the  streets  of  a 
eouDtry  town,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  ob- 
aerve  that  some  particular  genus  or  species 
abounds  and  flourishes  with  luiunanue. 
while  plants  of  mare  easy  culture  appear 
miserably  iinhaaltby.  Thns  in  the  town  uf 
Abingdon,  England,  we  saw,  two  years  since, 
m  almost  every  window,  specimens  of 
Fochsia  {coniea  nearly  withoot  exception  if 
oar  memory  be  correct,)  that  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  veiy  best  collections,  and 
growing  in  pota  of  two  and  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  rims ;  the  soil  was  heaped 
up  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  preclude  water- 
ing at  top ;  hence  the  water  must  have  been 
supplied  by  absorption  from  tiia  paon.  Wo 
do  not  recollect  that  a  healthy  geranium  was 
to  be  eeen  in  any  of  the  windows  of  that 
ancient  town.     We  can  assign  no  better 


reason  for  thpse  anomalies,  than  what  is 
found  in  the  trite  old  Latin  line — Omnia  mm 
potmmua  omna;  and  therefore  shall  quit 
digression,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  direct 
object  we  proposed  to  ourselves  when  we  took 
up  our  pen.  •  •  •  Half  the  failures  of 
amateur  cultivators  may  be  n^cribed  to  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  which  being  "  put  in 
loose,  or  left  in  holes,  the  plant  never  prop- 
erly thrives,  but  languishes"  to  its  death. 
Iiet  any  one  turn  out  the  ball  of  a  plant  which 
he  purchases  of  a  skillful  nurseryman,  by 
reversing  the  pots,  and  while  he  supports  Uie 
earth  with  the  fingers,  tapping  the  rim  gently 
against  a  board  or  other  resisting  solid  mate- 
rial, and  he  will  rarely  fail  to  diHCOver  that 
the  soil  is  in  the  condition  described ;  that 
ia,  compactly  and  firmly  pressed  every  where, 
around  and  among  the  roots,  without  holes, 
and  with  a  cert^n  quantity  of  chips  of  pota 
or  other  open  matters  to  serve  as  drainage 
for  superfluous  water. 

When  persona  attempt  to  repot  a  plant, 
they  but  too  often  press  and  work  abnut  the 
old  ball,  to  clear  off  and  loosen  the  soil,  then, 
after  putting  into  a  larger  pot  some  common 
garden  mold,  they  place  the  disturbed  roots 
upon  it,  fill  the  surrounding  space  with  the 
same  mold,  shake  or  strike  the  pot,  water  the 
surfaoe,  and  bring  the  plant  into  a  sitting- 
room,  or  perhaps  place  it  in  the  open  air  on 
some  bed  of  earth.  This  is  a  supposed  case, 
it  is  true,  but  if  it  do  not  exactly  apply,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  nurseryman  employs  soils, 
which  his  experience  teaches  him  will  suit 
the  constitution  of  his  plants,  and  bring  them 
to  a  showy  saleable  condition.  The  pur- 
chaser Is  unable  to  obtain  a  compost,  or  even 
'a  pure  loam,  or  vegetable  earth  of  a  similar 
character,  and  thus  on  unganial  medium  is 
applied  unskillfully  about  the  roots;  while 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  is  exposed  to  every 
inequality  of  light,  air,  heat,  and  water, 
which  belongs  to  a  sitting-room.  If  garden 
mold  be  used,  or  if  the  pot  be  placed  in  a 
border,  worm*  are  liable  to  be  introduced,  or 
to  find  ingress  to  the  roots,  and  then  woe  to 
the  plant;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct 
injury  they  may  occasion,  those  sappers 
gradually  undermine  the  roots,  perforate  the 
soil  and  moke  it  a  complete  gallery  by  their 
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eontortive  eTolutions.  Thus  they  produce 
all  the  evil  consequences  which  result  from 
loose  and  incompact  potting,  and  also  defeat 
the  attempts  to  furnish  a  proper  supply  of 
water;  for  the  holes  they  hore  are  just  so 
many  channels  through  which  the  fluid 
passes,  without  moistening  the  body  of  the 

soil. 

We  wish  to  add  a  word  on  two  material 
points  in  the  treatment  of  cuttings.    When- 
ever sand  (clean  writing,  or  silver  sand,  or 
pure    siliceous  earth,    free    from    adhesive 
matters,)  is  employed,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  saturate  it  with  water  before  it  be  put  on 
the  soil  in  the  pot;  it  will  then  act  as  a 
quicksand,  embracing  and  closing  upon  the 
cutting,  and  entirely  excluding  the  air  from 
the  heel ;   so  prepared,  it  is  readily  kept 
moist  and  free,  whereas  sand,  if  applied  dry, 
receives  water   with   great   difficulty.      In 
taking  off  and  preparing  a  cutting,  we  have 
frequently  found  it  better  to  cut,  not  through 
the  joint,  but  a  trifle  below  it;  this  will  leave 
the  part  completely  perfect    At  every  joint 
a  bud  or  system  of  life  exists,  and  this  it  is 
which   in  ordinary  cases  propels  the   first 
radical  processes ;  by  not  injuring  the  vital 
point  we  act  prudently,  and  on   the  same 
principles  as  when  in  "  budding "  a  tree  or 
shrub  we  carefully  retain  the  eye  of  the  bud, 
for  vrithout  that  there  can  be  no  success. 
The  importance  of  buds  or  eyes  is  always 
kept  in  view  by  a  practiced  gardener ;  but 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  every  case 
where  the  peculiar  state  of  the  wood,  as  to 
age  or  ripeness,  which  the  individual  plant 
required,  is  equally  at  command,  a  slip  will 
succeed  belter  than   an   ordinary  cutting, 
because  it  abounds  with  embryos  of  buds  at 
its  base,  and  these  are  most  active  in  the 
production  of  those  minute  fibrous  processes, 
which  in  the  first  instance  establish  the  con- 
nection between  the  cellular  alburnum  of  the 
infant  plant,  and  its  earthy  medium  of  nutri- 
tion.   We  are  indebted  for   the  hint  to  a 
nurseryman  of  eminence,  when  conversing 
upon  the  means  of  propagating  gardenia; 
the  rule  is  not  without  exception,  but  it  is 
of  the  first  consequence,   and    should    be 
always  retained  in  the  mind. — Pax.  Bot,  Mag, 


Hie  Absorboit  Powers  of  Spongiolet  of  Boots. 
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A  house  in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  has 
shipped  this  season-over  two  thousand  bar- 
rels of  dried  fruit  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  markets. 


An  opinion  is  very  extensively,  if  not  gen- 
erally, entertained,  that  the  nutriment  which 
trees  and  other  plants  derive  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow,  is  exclusively  taken  in 
by  the  cellular  extremities  of  their  roots, 
which,  from  their  texture,  have  been  called 
spongioles;  and  which,  in  their  organisa- 
tion, differ  from  other  parts  of  the  root,  in 
being  totally  without  any  nlbumum  or  woody 
matter  distinct  from  the  bark.  But  it  is 
through  the  alburnum  alone  of  trees,  as  I 
have  proved  by  a  great  variety  of  experi^ 
ments,  and  as  is,  I  believe,  generally  admit- 
ted, that  the  ascending  sap,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  passes  up  from  their  roots 
into  their  branches  and  leaves ;  and  as  this 
substance  does  not  exist  in  the  spongiole, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  an  inquiry 
whether  the  spongioles  possess  the  power  of 
transmitting  fluids,  and,  if  such  power  wero 
found  to  exist  in  them,  through  what  pe- 
culiar channels  such  fluids  pass  up  ;  and  as 
these  questions  are  necessarily  interesting, 
and  to  some  extent,  in  particular  oases,  may 
become  important  to  the  practical  gardener,  I 
communicate  the  result  of  my  experiments. 

Spongioles  are  obtainable  in  the  most  per* 
feet  state  from  large  seeds,  such  as  those  of 
the  common,  or  French  bean,  which  have 
been  permitted  to  germinate  by  simply 
detaching  them  from  the  cotyledons;  as 
they  thus  remain  united  to  the  oaudex  of 
the  plant,  and  its  bud  and  plumule.  Many 
of  these  were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
plants  of  several  kinds,  and  subjected  to  va- 
rious modes  of  treatment  in  soils  of  differeat 
qualities  ;  but  all  perished  without  a  single 
plumule  having  expanded,  or  having  appa* 
rently  received  any  nutriment  either  from 
the  soil  or  other  source.  Tet  the  spongioles, 
in  these  cases,  must  have  contained  greatly 
more  living,  organizable  matter,  derived  from 
their  cotyledons,  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
seed  of  a  very  large  majority  of  plants  oas 
possibly  contain  ;  but  they  were,  I  conclude^ 
incapable  of  transmitting  it  into  the  plu- 
mules, owing  to  the  want  of  alburnum.  I 
therefore  believe  my  opinion,  that  spongi 
oles  are  imperfectly  organised  parts  of  the 
plant,  which  neither  absorb  from  the  soil, 
nor  transmit  fluids  of  any  kind  for  the  service 
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of  other  parte  of  it,  to  be  well  founded ; 
bnt  albumous  matter  is  generated  with 
greftt  rapiditj  within  them,  and  thej  be- 
oome,  to  •  Terj  Rreat  extent,  trmaBDiQted 
Into  perfect  roota  long  before  die  growdi  uf 
die  stem  or  bruiehea  «f  the  tree  commenceK 
in  the  spring,  and  by  these  newlj-fonned 
loota  (but  not  bj  tfaeee  exclusively)  I  con- 
eeive  that  nutriment  ia  absorbed  from  the 
Mil  and  sent  up  into  the  leavee,  to  be  there 
eoDTerted  into  the  true  sap  of  the  plant.  I 
am  uwue  that  the  aboTe  slated  opinions  are 
in  opposition  to  those  of  many  eminent 
physiologists,  to  which  much  deference  Is 
dne ;  but  I  thinlc  that  thej  hare  erroneoaslj 
included  within  their  spoogioles  portions  of 
nlburnous  fiber,  a  substance  never  found  in 
the  organ  properly  called  a  spongiole. — Fax. 
Bot.  Mag. 

nu  Plant  «•  Bear. 


nnconsumed  when  they  >re  bomed  in  tin 

The  carbon  of  the  plant  is  ofaiefly  deiirad 
fr«m  the  air,  the  water  and  the  mineral  mat- 
ter chieBj  from  the  soil  in  which  it  growa. 
Thus  the  plant  we  r«ar  has  close  chemical 
relations  with  the  air  we  breathe,  with  the 
water  we  drin^,  and  with  the  soil  we  oulti- 
TSte.  I  sh^l  briefly  illostrate  these  aereral 
relations  in  dieir  order. 

Firtl.  The  plant  is  in  contact  with  the 
^r,  through  its  ieares  and  its  bark.  The 
Burface  of  the  leaf  is  studded  over  with  nu- 
meroUB  minate  pores  or  mouths  (tlonata), 
through  which  ga«e«  and  watery  vapor  aro 
continually  entering  or  escaping,  so  long  aa 
the  plant  lives.  In  the  d&vtime  thev  give 
off  oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gaa. 
Durin?  the  night  this  process  is  reversed — 
they  tben  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  car- 
bonic acid. 

Carbonic  acid  oonsists  of  carbon  and  oxy- 


A  perfect  plant  ooDsista  eBsentially  of  two 
parts— the  stem  and  the  leaf.  The  root  is 
an  under^ound  extension  of  the  stem,  as 

the  barh  is  a  downward  prolongation  of  the 
leaf.  The  several  parts  of  the  flower,  also, ' 
are  only  changed  leaves.  I 

When  any  part  of  a  plant  is  heated  in  a 
close  vesvel,  it  gives  off  water,  vinegar,  and  : 
tarry  matters,  and  leaves  behind  a  black, 
bulky,  coaly  mass,  known  by  the  name  of 
wood  charcoal ;  or  if  billets  of  wood  be 
heaped  ap  in  the  open  ur,  covered  carefully  | 
over  with  sods,  and  (motifr-bumed,  as  it  is 
ealled,  with  little  access  of  air,  the  tar  and 
Other  matters  escape  into  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  charcoal  remains  undissipated  be- , 
Death  the  sod.  This  charcoal  is  an  impnre 
form  of  carbon.  The  manafacturer  of  wood- 
vinegar  oiillecls  the  volatile  substances  as. 
the  more  important  products.  The  charcoal-  . 
burner  allows  them  to  escape,  the  black  res- ! 
idue  being  the  object  of  hie  process.  Both 
•xperiments,  however,  are  the  some  in  sub- , 
•tonco,  and  both  prove  that  carbon  and  water  ^ 
form  large  parts  of  the  weight  of  nil  plants. 

If  a  piece  of  wood  charcoal  be  burned  in 
the  air  it  gradually  dlsappenrs ;  but  when 
ftll  combustion  has  ceased,  there  remains 
behind  a  small  proportion  of  ash.  The 
tame  is  seen   if  a  portion  taken  from  any 

Krt  of  a  living  plant  be  burned  in  the  lur. 
en  a  bit  of  straw  kindled  in  the  flume  of 
K  candle,  and  allowed  to  burn,  will  leave  a 
MDsible  quantity  of  ash  behind.  All  [ilante, 
therefore,  and  all  parte  of  plants,  besides 
water  and  carbon,  contain  also  a  sensible 
pn>pjrtion  of  mineral  inorganic  matter 
which  is  incombustible,  and  which  remains 


derful.  On  a  single  square  inch  of  the  leaf 
of  the  common  niao  as  many  aa  120,000 
have  been  counted ;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  act  is  so  great,  that  a  thm  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  over  the  leaves  of  an  ao- 
tively-growing  plant  ia  almost  immediately 
deprived  by  them  of  the   carbonic  acid   it 


The  gas  thus  absorbed  enters  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  plant,  and  there  undergoes  * 
series  of  chemical  changes  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  follow.  The  result,  however,  wa 
know  to  be,  that  its  carbon  is  converted  into 
starch,  woud^  fiber,  &c.,  to  bnild  up  Uie 
plant,  while  its  oxygen  is  given  off  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  air. 

These  pores  of  the  leaf  absorb  also  other 
gaseous  substances  in  amnller  quantity— 
such  OS  ammonia,  when  it  happens  to  ap- 
proach them  ;  and  especially  they  absorb 
wal«ry  vapor,  when  previous  heat  or  drought 
has  dried  the  plant,  and  mads  the  leaves 
droop,  soft  and  flaccid.  Hence  the  natural 
rain  enlivens  and  invigorates  the  herbage, 
and  the  artificial  shower  gives  new  life  to 
the  tenants  of  the  conservatory.  The  fall- 
ing water  not  only  supplies  thoir  want  of 
fluid,  but  it  washes  also  the  duKty  snr&ca 
of  the  leaves,  and  clears  their  many  mouths, 
go  that  with  fresh  vigor  they  can  suck  in 
new  nourishment  from  tiie  surrounding  air. 

The  green  bark  of  the  young  twie  is  per- 
forated with  pores  like  the  green  leaf,  and 
acts  unon  the  air  in  a  similar  way;  but  aa 
it  hardens  and  ^ets  old,  the  pores  tiecome 
obliterated,  and  it  censes  to  aid  the  leaves  in 
absorbing  carbonic  acid,  or  in  giving  off'Ol- 
I  ygen  to  the  stmoaphere. 
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Seeoad.  The  water  which  fills  Cbe  rpasela 
of  the  plant,  though  partly  derived  froi 
BIT  in  BeasoDa  nf  arought,  and  drunk  in  bj 
Uie  leam  fmoi  the  dews  and  falling 
era,  U  principally  sucked  up  by  the 
from  the  earth  in  which  it  growB.  These 
roots,  fw  I  have  said,  are  only  downward  ex 
pansiuns  of  the  Btem.  At  the  surface  nf  thi 
ground  they  exhibit  a  hark  withuut,  and  c 
pith  within,  the  woody  portion.  But  lu 
thay  dcNcend,  these  sevaral  parts  disappear 
and  graduate  into  a  porous,  unifurm,  spongy 
maBB,  which  furms  the  ends  of  the  fibery 
iDotleta.  Upon  the  surface  of  these  rootlets 
the  microncope  enables  as  to  percE 
meroue  minute  hairs,  which,  tike  hollow 
horns,  thruat  tfaemsclTen  laterally  among  the 
nartiolea  of  the  soil.  Through  these  hollaw 
hairs,  as  it  is  believed,  the  plant  draws  from 
the  earth  the  supplies  of  water  it  constantly 
requires,  and  which  in  droughty  weather  it 
ao  copiously  pours  out  from  its  leaves  into 
the  Mr. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  reflect  c 
DUteness  of  the  organs  by  which  the  largest 
plants  are  fed  and  sustained.  Microscopic 
aperturen  in  the  leaf  suck  in  gaseous  food 
from  the  air ;  the  eitremitios  of  microscopic 
h^rs  suck  a  liquid  food  from  the  soil.  We 
are  accustomed  to  admire,  with  natural  and 

i'ust  astonishment,  how  huge  rooky  reefs, 
undreds  of  miles  in  length,  can  be  built  up 
by  the  conjoined  labors  of  niyriude  of  mioute 
insects  laboring  together  on  the  surface  of  a 
coral  ruck  ;  but  it  is  not  less  wonderful  that, 
by  the  ceajieleBS  working  of  similar  micro- 
scopic agencies  in  leaf  and  root,  the  sub- 
stance of  vast  forests  should  be  built  up, 
•nd  mode  to  grow  before  our  eyes.  It  is 
more  wonderful,  in  fact ;  for  whereas  in  the 
one  case  dead  matter  extracted  from  the  sea  is 
transformed  only  into  a  dead  rock,  in  the  other 
the  lifeless  matters  of  the  earth  and  air  are 
converted  bT  these  minute  plant-builders 
into  living  forms,  lifting  their  heads  aloft 
to  the  sky,  waving  with  every  wind  that 
blows,  aad  beautifying  whole  continents  wilh 
the  varying  verdure  of  their  ever-chaDging 

The  water  which  the  roots  absorb,  after  it 
has  entered  the  plant,  Berrea  many  import- 
ant phyBiological  and  chemical  purposes. 
It  fills  up  mechanicailj  and  distends  the  nu- 
merous vessels ;  it  mechanically  dissolves, 
and  carries  with  it,  as  it  ascends  and  de- 
■cenda,  the  various  substances  which  are 
contained  in  the  sap;  it  moistens  and  gives 
Qeiibility  to  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and, 
by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  koepa  it 
comparatively  cool,  even  in  the  sunuicst 
weather.  But  its  chemical  agencies,  though 
less  immediately  sensible,  are  equally  im- 
portant. It  combines  with  the  carbon, 
which  the  leaf  brings  in  from  the  air,  and 
forma  woody  fiber,  aturch,  and  gum — ail  of  I 
which  consist  of  carbon  and  water  only ;  it  1 


and  ready  storehouso, 
also,  for  (he  Rupply  of  oxygen  iind  hydrogen 
which  are  required,  now  here  and  now  there, 
for  the  formation  of  the  numero  .  different 
iuhstonceB  which,  in  smaller  quantity  than 
starch  or  woody  fiber,  are  met  with  in  ths 
different  parts  of  the  planL  Tliou^andH  of 
chemical  changes  are  every  instant  going  OD 
within  the  substance  of  a  large  and  quicklj- 
pawing  tree,  and  in  nearly  all  these  tns 
constituent  elements  of  water — its  oxygen 
and  hydrogen — play  a  constant  part,  Tb( 
explanation  of  those,  though  yet  very  im- 
perfectly studied,  fills  up  already  a  large 
division  of  our  modern  treatises  on  organic 
chemistry. 

'  Third.  To  the  soil  the  plvit  is  perceived, 
even  by  the  least  instructed,  Ut  have  the 
closest  relations.  To  the  most  instructed, 
these  relations  every  day  appear  more  in- 
teresting and  wonderful, 

I  have  already  adverted  to  what  may  ba 
called  the  physiological  habits  of  plants, 
which  incline  them  to  grow  upon  soils  which 
are  more  or  less  wet,  mure  or  less  sandy  and 
porouB,  and  more  or  less  heavy  in  the  agri- 
cultural sense.  Owing  to  these  habits, 
every  variety  of  soil,  in  every  climate.  sup< 
ports  its  own  v™table  tribes.  Thus,  of 
the  five  thousand  flowering  plants  of  central 
Europe,  only  three  hundred  grow  on  peaty 
loils,  and  these  are  chiefly  rashes  and 
ledges.  In  the  native  forests  of  ntirthem 
Europe  and  America,  the  unlettered  exploit 
IF  hails  the  gleam  of  the  broad-leafed  trees 
glittering  in  the  sun,  amid  the  ocean  of  sol- 


rudest  peasant  at  home  knows  that  wheat 
and  beans  afiect  clay  soils, — the  humblest 
north  German,  that  rye  alone  and  the  potato 
suited  to  his  blowing  sands, — and  the 
Chinese  peasant,  that  warm  sloping  banks 
of  light  land  are  fittest  for  his  tea-plant,  and 
""'""  wet,  impervious  olays  for  his  rice, 
the  slave  of  Alabama  is  aware  that 
dry  open  alluvials,  and  porous  uplands,  suit 
beat  the  cotton  he  is  taught  to  cultivate ;  and 
the  still  more  degraded  slave  of  Pernom- 
bueo,  that  llio  cocoa  grows  only  on  the  sandy 
Is  of  the  ciiaat— ju^'u  i"  bis  native  West 

irica  the  oil-palms  flourish  on  the  moist 
sea~sanda  that  skirt  the  shore,  and  the  man- 
grnves.  where  muddy  shallowB  are  daily  de- 
serted by  the  retiring  tide. 

But  these  relntiona  of  plants  booome  more 
conspicuous  when  ne  examine  Bumewhat 
closely  the  influence  of  artificial  changed  in 
the  soil  upon  the  kind,  the  growth,  and  the 
character  or  appearance  of  the  plants  which 
spring  up  or  are  sown  upon  it. 

Thus,  when  a  peaty  soil  ia  drained,  the 
healhs  disappear,  and  a  soft  woolly  gnua 
{IIolcun  laaaiut)  overspreads  its  xurface.  A 
wet  clay  is  laid  dry,  and  the  rushes  and 
water-loving  plants  are  succeeded  by  sweet 
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uid  nutritious  herbage.  Line  is  applied,  luid 
Borrel  and  miur  grfuwes  ore  boniiilied  frum 
the  old  pasture ;  and  com  then  ripens  and 
fills  (be  ear,  where  formerlj  it  laiit^uished 
tad  yielded  scantj  returns  of  unhealtbj 
grain.  Cruahsd  bones  are  strewed  uver  a 
meadow,  and  abundant  milk  and  chesse 
■how  how  the  eatage  of  cattle  has  bean  im- 

tifoved — or  they^  are  drilled  iiiMi  the  plowed 
and,  and  luxuriant  root  crops  exhibit  their 
aaeli orating  effect.  Or  euano,  or  the  droj>- 
pitiss  of  cattle,  or  the  liquid  of  the  farm- 
jord,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  are  spread  upon  the 
scanty  pasture,  and  straightway  the  humble 
daisy  and  the  worthleas  moM — symbols  of 
porerty — disappear,  and  rejoicing  cropii  of 
most  fragrant  hay  prove  the  close  connection 
of  the  plant  with  the  soil  on  which  it  grows. 

The  plant  derives,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  the  whole  of  its  mineral  matter  from 
the  soil,  and  an  important  portion  also  of 
that  which  forme  its  cumbuatible  part.  A 
naturally  fertile  soilcontmne  all  these  things 
in  sufficient  abundance,  and  can  readily  sup- 
ply them  to  the  arnvine  roots.  The  waters 
wbicb  moisten  the  soiF  dissolve  thsm,  and 
the  minute  hairs  I  have  spoken  of  suck  them 
Up,  and  send  them  throuEh  the  roots  nnd 
stem  tu  the  several  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
art  of  manuring  merely  supplies  to  the  soil 
those  necessary  forms  of  vegetable  food 
which  it  is  deficient;  and  the  effects  which 
follow  from  the  addition  of  manures  show 
how  closeW  the  welfare  of  the  plant 
nected  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
•oil.  The  raw  materials  also,  which  it  takes 
up  by  the  root,  like  those  which  enter  by  the 
leaf,  undergo  within  the  plant  numerous 
successive  chemical  changes,  by  which  they 
are  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  plant 
itself,  and  are  fitted  for  those  after  purposes, 
in  reference  to  animal  life,  which, in  the  econ- 
omv  of  nature,  the  plant  fulfills. 

Among  the  pleasing  proofs  of  sunh  chem- 
ical changes  taking  place  within  the  plant, 
I  may  mention  the  effects  upon  the  color  of 
their  Sowers,  which  follow  from  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  substances  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  Charcoal  powder  darkens  and  en- 
riches the  flowers  of  the  dahlia,  the  rose, 
tlie  petunia,  Ac. ;  carbonate  of  soda  red- 
dens ornamental  hyacinths,  and  super-phos- 
phate of  soda  altera  in  various  ways  the  hue 
or  bloom  of  other  cultivated  plants.     As  the 


dipped,  and  varies  the  one  with  the  color  he 
is  tu  give  to  the  other — bo  within  the  plant 
the  substances  applied  tu  the  root  are  chem- 
ically prepared  and  mixed,  eo  as  to  produce 
the  new  color  imparted  by  their  means  to 
the  pelnls  of  the  fiower. 

But  such  effects  of  chemical  art  are  far 
Inferior  both  in  interest  and  importance  to 
Ihoae  which  protracted  nursing  have  pro- 
duced upon  ourcororaouly  cultivated  plants. 


The  largo  and  juicy  Altringham  carrot  is 
only  the  wuody  spimily  root  of  the  wild  car- 
t  (Vmais  carnla)  luxuriously  fed.  Our 
bbages.  cauliflowers,  Kohl-rabis,  and  tur- 
Dtps,  in  all  their  varieties,  spring  from  one 
or  more  species  of  Brossica,  which  in  their 
natural  state  have  poor  woody  bitter  stems 
and  leaves,  and  useless  spindle-shaped  roots. 
Our  cultivated  potato,  with  all  i' :-•;— 


-shore  of  Chili;  and  our  apples,  plums, 
grapes,  and  other  prised  fruits,  from  well- 
known  wild  and  little.es teemed  progenitors. 
Onr   gardens    are    full   of   such    vegetable 

It  is  so  also  with  oar  com  plants.  On  the 
French  and  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean grows  a  wild  neglected  grass,  known 
by  the  name  of  Aegilops.  Transplanted  to 
the  garden  or  to' the  field,  and  differently 
fed.  Its  seed  enlarges,  and,  after  a  few  years' 
cultivation,  changes  into  perfect  and  produc- 
tive wheat.  From  other  plants  originally 
wild  like  this,  though  as  yet  unknuwn,  have 
come  our  oats  and  barley,  nnd  rye  and  maize, 
in  all  their  varieties,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  the  Eastern  durrha,  rice  and 
millet,  nnd  of  the  less  known  quinna  iif  Up- 
per Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  the  new  chemical 
conditions  in  which  the  plants  arc  placed, 
which  cause  the  more  abundant  introduc- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  food  int<i  their  cir- 
culation, and  the  more  fall  development,  in 
consequence,  either  of  the  whole  plant,  or 
of  some  of  its  more  useful  parts. 

It  is  with  unconscious  reference  to  these 
improved  oonditions  that  certain  wild  and 
useless  plants  attach  themselres  t^  and  ap- 
pear affectionately  to  linger  in  the  firatsteps 
of  man.  They  follow  him  in  his  migrations 
from  place  to  place — advance  with  him,  like 
the  creeping  and  sow  thistles,  as  be  hews 
his  way  throush  primeval  forests — reappear 
constantly  on  his  manure-heaps — spring  up, 
like  the  common  dock,  about  his  stables  and 
barns — occupy,  like  the  common  plantain, 
the  roadsides  and  ditches  he  makes — or  lin- 
ger, like  the  nettle,  over  the  unseen  ruins  of 
his  dwelling,  to  mark  where  his  abode  has 
formerly  been.  Thus,  with  the  European 
settler,  European  weeds  in  hundreds  have 
spread  over  all  northern  America,  and  are 
already  recogniied  as  familiar  things,  speak- 
ing to  them  of  a  far-off  home,  by  the  emi- 
grants now  landing  in  thousands  oii  the 
shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Wa 
can  not  say  that  all  these  have  followed  tha 
European.  Many  of  them  have  only  accom- 
panied him,  and,  like  himself,  taken  root  in 
what  has  proved  a  favorable  soil.  But  thostt 
which  cling  closest  to  his  fiHiuteps,  which 
go  only  where  he  goes — which,  like  bis  cat, 
or  his  dug,  are.  in  a  sense,  dume.itioated — 
these  attt'nd  upon  him.  brctiuse  near  his 
dwelling  the  appropriate   chemical   food  ia 
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found,  wliiuh  b«Bt  mtniBters  to  tho  muita  of 
their  growing  p»rls. 

liitvt  i-iiigul»rty  dependent  the  plant  is 
upon  tlip  rhcmical  nature  of  the  medium  in 
nhich  it  if  pUced,  is  beautifully  illuitraled 
bv  the  tnnriner  in  vhich  the  humbleEt  forms 
HI  vegetntion  are  seen  to  gtov  and  propa- 
gate. The  reast  with  which  we  ruee  our 
bread  in  a  minute  plant  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  Cunferrse.  Il  we  make  a 
thiuk  ayrup  of  cane^ugar,  and  strew  a  few 
particles  c>f  this  yeast  upon  it,  the;  will 
begin  to  grow  and  propa^t«,  will  cause  mi- 
nute bubbles  of  gas  to  rise,  and  the  whale 
Bjrup  gradually  to  ferment  But  if,  instead 
of  a  syrup  of  sugar,  we  take  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  truin,  the  yeaet  will  produce  no  sen- 
aiblo  effect;  it  will  neither  propagate  nor 
cause  B.  fcmieDtBtioB.  In  the  one  case  the 
minute  plnrt  has  met  with  a  somewhat  con- 
genial loud;  in  the  other  it  has  found 
nothing  on  which  it  can  live  and  grow. 

But  in  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  it  has  a 
more  fAvoralile  medium  still.  "  If  we  filter 
this  Julcp.  we  obtain  a  clear  transparent 
liquid.  Within  half  an  hour  this  liquid  be- 
gins to  grow  first  cloudy,  and  anerwnrd 
thick,  to  fi?\t  off  bubbles  of  gas,  or  to  fer- 
ment, and  in  three  hours  a  grayish-yellow 
layer  i>f  yeast  has  already  oollecled  on  its 
surface.  In  the  heat  of  the  fermentation 
the  plants  are  produced  by  millionR— a  sin- 
gle cubic  inch  of  such  yeast,  free  from  ad- 
hering wilier,  ounlaining  eleven  hundred  and 
firty-twu  milliona  of  the  minute  organisms." 
The  cclla  or  globules  vary  in  siie  from  ijjijj 
to  iiJjB  of  sn  English  inch, 

Thejuioe  uf  the  grape  thus  readily  propa- 
gates tlie  seeds  of  yeaat  which  accidentally 
reach,  or  are  natur^ly  present  in  it,  because 
it  contains  tlie  food  which,  in  kind,  in  form, 
and   in  ijuantity,  is  best  suited  to  it«  rapid 

And  BO  it  is  with  larger  plants  in  the  soil. 
They  grow  well  and  healthily,  if  it  contain 
the  food  in  which  they  delight.  They  droop 
if  such  food  is  absent,  and  again  buret  into 
joyful  life  when  we  supply  by  art  those  ne- 
cessary   ingredients   in   which   the    soil  is 


But  the  snecial  ohemical  ohaneeB  that  go 
on  within  the  plant,  oould  we  follow  them, 
would  appear  not  leas  wonderful  than  the 
rapid  production  of  entire  microscopic  veg- 
etables from  the  raw  food  contained  in  the 
juiee  of  the  grape.  It  is  as  yet  altogether 
inoomprehensibU,  even  to  the  most  refined 
physiological  chemistry,  how,  from  the  sane 
tbod  taken  in  from  the  air,  and  from  gener- 
ally similar  food  drawn  up  from  the  soil, 
different  plants,  and  different  parte  of  plants, 
should  be  able  to  extract  or  produce  sub- 
stance* so  very  different  from  each  other  in 
composition  and  in  all  their  properties. 
Trom  the  seed-vessels  of  one  (the  poppy), 
we  collect  a  juice  which  dries  np  into  our 
commercial  opium ;  from  the  bark  of  an- 
other {cinchona)  we  extract  the  quinine 
with  which  we  assuage  the  raging  fever; 
from  the  leaves  of  others,  like  those  of  hem- 
lock and  tobacco,  we  distill  deadly  poisons, 
oflen  of  rare  value  for  their  medicinal  uses. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  and  seeds  of  some 
<  yield  volatile  oils,  which  we  delight  in  for 
their  odors  and  their  aromatio  qualities; 
the  seeds  of  others  give  fixed  oils,  which  are 
priied  for  the  table  or  for  use  in  the  arts. 
'  The  wood  of  some  is  rich  in  valuable  dyes, 
while  from  that  of  others  exude  turpentinea 
and  resins  of  varied  degrees  of  worth — from 
the  cheap  rosin  of  the  tinsmith  and  soap- 
maker  to  the  costlier  myrrh  and  aloes  and 
benioin,  which  millions  still  bum,  as  accept- 
able incense,  before  the  altars  of  their  gods. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  facts, 
tell  us  how  wonderfnlly  varied  are  the 
changes  wbicb  the  safiie  original  forms  of 
matter  undergo  in  the  interior  of  living 
plants.  Indeed,  whether  we  regard  the  veg- 
etable as  a  wholef  or  examine  ita  minutest 
Sorts,  we  find  equal  evidence  of  the  some 
iversity  of  changes,  and  of  the  same  prt- 
duction,  in  comparatively  minute  quantities, 
of  very  different,  yet  often  very  charactwia- 
tio  forms  of  matter. 

Thus,  looking  at  a  Xwtee  tree  as  a  whole, 
we  ore  charmed  with  the  brilliant  green  foli- 
age which  invests  it  when  summer  nas  coma, 
and  to  which  the  landncape  owes  half  ita 
charms.     Yet  chemistry  tells  us  Uiat  all  this 
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effect  of  color  a  prodnced  b;  the  frftotion 
of  Ml  ODnM  of  coloring  mattar  distributed 
erenlj  orer  ill  thonBaoda  of  lesToal  Or 
taking  ap  the  letif  of  a.  nctll«,  and  picking 
off  one  of  ita  minute  Kinging  prickles, 
chemi»trj,  hj  the  aid  of  the  micruscope, 
.  msauret  ui  that  the  pain  it  eaoses,  when  el- 
lowed  to  pierce  the  skin,  arises  ^m  a  ns- 
erroir  of  a  peoaliar  acid  {the  formic  acid), 
which,  like  the  poiBon  of  the  serpent's  tooth, 
is  sqneeied  into  the  wound  which  the  spike- 
lat  mokes. 

The  charaeteristio  property  of  the  minute 
nettle-hair,  and  the  peculiar  chann  of  the 
wide  landscape,  are  w^uallj  dependent  upon 
the  production  in  living  plants  of  special 
fbrms  of  matter  in  comparatively  minute 
proportions. 

The  tober  of  the  potato,  the  ripening  ap- 
ple, and  the  growing  twig,  present  ua  with 
another  illnstration  of  special  chemical . 
ehanges  proceeding  otmtinuously  in  the 
plant,  and  with  a.  definite  reference  to  a  spe- 
cific and  useful  end.  The  unripe  potato, 
when  taken  fVom  the  earth,  withers  and 
abrivels,  becomes  uusightly  to  the  eye,  and 
vapid  to  the  taste ;  the  unripe  apple  shrinks 
Id,  refutes  to  retain  its  natural  dimensions, 
and  can  not  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
while  the  unripe  twig  perishes  amidst  the 
chills  of  winter,  and  remains  black  and  dead 
when  the  KWD  buds  of  ApriOK  were  ex- 
pected to  enliven  its  surface.  These  effects 
are  the  consequence  of  the  tbin  bark  which 
cover*  potato,  apple,  and  twig  alike,  not 
having 'attained  its  matured  composition. 
While  unripe,  this  coating  is  poroa*  and  j 
pervioos  to  water,  so  that,  when  removed  | 
bom  the  parent  plant,  tuber,  fruit,  and  twig 
all  give  off  water  bv  evaporation  to  the  air, 
and  thus  shrivel  and  shrink  in  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  when  ripe,  this  porous  cover- 
ing has  become  ofaemicaltj  changed  into  a 
thiB  imperrious  coating  of  oorJk,  through 
which  water  can  scarcely  pass,  and  by 
which,  therefore,  it  is  conGned  within  for 
months  together.  It  is  this  cork-tayer  which 
enables  the  potato  to  keep  the  winter  through, 
the  winter  pear  and  winter  apple  to  be 
brought  to  table  in  spring  of  their  full  natu- 
ral dimensions,  and  toe  ripened  twig  to  re- 
tain its  sap  andried,  and  to  feed  the  young 
bud  when  the  April  sua  first  wakens  it  from 
its  winter's  sleep. 

Nor  are  the  general  purposes  for  which 
the  entire  plant  lives,  and  is  the  theater,  so 
to  speak,  of  so  many  charges,  to  be  prop- 
erly, I  may  say  at  all,  appreciated  without 
Ihn  assistance  of  chemical  research. 

It  is  true  that  every  one  can  recognise  in 
the  natural  herbage  and  the  wild  forest  the 
ornamsnts  of  the  landscape ;  in  the  thousand 
odors  they  distill,  and  in  the  varied  hues 
and  fomu  with  which  they  sprinkle  the 
■uriaee,  Uie  most  agreeable  and  refined 
o  our  sensual  pleasures.    And  in 


theee  things  wc  onqnestionably  see  soma  of 
the  true  purpoiee  served  by  vegetation  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  But  they  are  sub- 
sidiary purposes — which  they  serve,  by  the 
wa^,  as  it  were,  while  laboring  to  fiilflll 
their  true  and  greater  vocation. 

This  vocation  may  be  viewed  in  two  ■»■ 
pects-^/frrf,  as  regards  dead  nature ;  and, 
tteond,  as  re^rds  living  things. 

Firtt.  Id  its  relations  to  dead  nature,  the 
plant  serves,  while  living,  to  purify  the  air 
we  breathe.  It  continually  absorbs  cat^ 
bonic  acid  and  gives  off  oxygen  gas,  and 
thus  is  a  chief  instrument  in  maintaining 
the  normal  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  U 
renders  the  air  more  St  for  the  support  of 
animal  life,  both  by  removing  that  which  is 
noxious  (the  carbonic  acid),  and  by  pouring 
into  it  that  which  is  salutary  (-the  oxygen) 
to  animal  health  and  life.  And  then,  iriien 
it  dies,  it  either  covers  the  earth  with  a  veg- 
etable mold,  which  favors  the  growth  of  new 
generations  of  plants,  or  it  accumulates  into 
beds  of  peat  or  mineral  coal,  by  which  man 
it  long  after  to  be  warmed,  ana  the  aria  of 
life  promoted.  But  in  either  case  it  only 
lingers  for  a  while  in  these  lees  sightly  min- 
eral forms.  It  gradually  assumes  agiun  the 
gaseous  stete,  and  whether  it  is  allowed  nat- 
urally to  decay,  or  is  burned  in  the  fire,  ulti- 
mately arises  again  ioto  the  air  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid.  By  this  means,  in  part, 
vegetittion  is  perpetuated  upon  the  globe, 
and  the  natural  composition  of  the  atmus- 

K'  ere,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  car- 
ntc  acid  gas,  is  permanently  muintained. 
And, 

igards  living  animals,  wo  all 
know  and  feel  that  plant*  are  necessary  to 
our  daily  life.  Utterly  dry  up  and  bauish 
vegetation  from  a  region,  and  nearly  every 
sensible  form  of  animal  life  forthwith  disap- 
pears. But  how  do  plants  feed  usT  And 
ny  what  virtaes  in  thnr  several  parts  can 
the  ox  thrive  on  the  straw,  while  man  can 
live  only  un  the  grain  T  How  on  the  nnt 
and  fruit  of  the  tree  only  can  human  life  be 
permanently  sastained,  while  the  leares  and 
twigs  of  the  thick  forest  stutain  the  lordly 
elepnantf 

As  to  dead  natnre,  the  plant  serves  a  sab- 
~'^'~iry  purpose  in  covering  and  adorning 
■~  *~  living  nature,  to  man  especially,  ^ 
■ervsa  a  similar  Subsidiary  purpose  in  pruduo- 
ing  the  numerous  remarkable  pniduota,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  as  being  use- 
ful ID  medicine  and  the  arte,  and  as  minis- 
tering to  the  luxuries  and  comfort  of  civiliied 
lif&  In  the  production  of  these  we  recof^ 
niie  a  destined  and  benevolent  pnrposo 
served  by  the  general  vegetation  of  lb« 
globe,  in  referenoe  to  livinK  things.  But 
this  purpose  is  only  secondary,  and,  as  it 
were,  ornamental.     The  main  object  uf  the 

Elant,  in  its  relations  to  the  animal,  is  to 
wd  iL    This  it  doea  witli  various  forma  of 


^8 
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alter  in  diS'erent  climes  uid 
d  it  provides  for  ench  herbivor- 
ous Mid  curnivorouB  race  those  peculinr 
forms  nn  which  it  beat  loves,  becsuHe  best 
filled,  t«  teed.  It  in-so  with  msn.  His  vee- 
etable  food  vnries  with  the  part  of  Ibe  world 
in  which  he  is  silUAted ;  jet  ujion  nil  the  vn- 
rioties  wiih  which  difTerent  climntes  furninh 
bim,  he  disciiverB  the  meuiB  contiououtl;  to 
■UHtnin  bimet^tr. 

Of  whnt  uheuiicaJ  substances  do  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  nutritious  fond  consislT 
Wbal  do  tbcv  possesB  in  common  T  In  what 
do  ihcj  differ?  Whj  do  aome  of  them, 
weight  for  weight,  suBtain  the  bodj  more 
complelolv  or  for  a  longer  time  than  others  F 
Whj  do  they  affect  the  dispositions  of  those 
who  ccinsiime  them — not  only  the  constitu- 
tion of  individuals,  but  the  habits,  tempera- 
ment, and  character  of  whole  nations  T 
Why  do  we  choose  to  mix  the  forms  of  veg- 
etable food  wn  consume — whence  come  the 
fashions  of  uniFersal  cookery— whence  the 
peculiarities  of  national  dishes? 

What  a  host  of  curious  chemical  inquiries 
spring  up  in  connection  with  the  plant  we 
rear,  re|i;ardcd  u  the  main  sustenance  or 
Staff  of  common  lifef-CKem.  of  Common  Life. 


nawning  of  oor  Vattn  PItati.— ¥o.  m. 


Achea  alba — White  Baneberry. 

Anemone  Virginiana — Tall  Anemone. 

Aphyllon  uniflorum— One-flowered  oancer- 
KOOL 

Arabis  dentata — Toothed  cress. 

Arum  triphjllum — Indian  Turnip. 

Catatpa  Bignonioides — CaColpa. 

Cerasus  cerotina — Wild  Cherry. 

Coruue  sericea — SilLj  Dogwood. 
/    "       panienlata — panicled  Dogwood. 

CorallorhiiA  innata — Early  Coral-root 

Cynthia  Tirginica — Cynthia. 

Cypripedium  pubesceos — Yellow  lady's- 
■lipper. 

Cypripedium  Hpectabilft—IIaDdaome  lady's 
dipper. 

Fragaria  Virpniana — Wild  Strawbenj, 

Oymnocladis  canadensii — Coffee-tree. 

Ueuchera  Americana — Alum-root 

Iljdrophyllum    appendicnlatum  —  Hairy 
Water-leaf. 

Iljdrophyllum  Canadense — Canadian  Wa- 
ter-leaf. 

Hydrophyllom  macrophyllnm— OreatWar 
ter-leaf. 

H  jdrophyllum     Vlrg^nienm  —  Virginian 
ffator-kttf. 


Iljpoiis  erectn — Star-grass. 
ImpaticDS  pallida — Pale  Touch-mft-not 
lodaothuH  hesperidoides — Wild  Socket. 
Iris  versicolor — Blue  Flag. 
Juglans  nigra'— Black  Walnut 
Lathyrua  venoaus — Veiny  Vetchling. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera — Tulip  Tree. 
Menispermum       canadensis  —  CuiadiMi 
Moon  seed. 
Mitchella  repens — Partridge  Boij. 
Morua  rubra — Red  Mulberry. 
Nuphar  advena — Yellow  Pond  Ia\j. 
Nyssa  multiflora — Black  Gum. 
Orchis  apectabilis — Elegant  Orchis. 
Oialia  stricta— Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. 

"      violacoa — Violet        do. 
Pedicularis  canadensis — Common  Looae- 

Phacelia  bipinnatifida. 

Phloi  glaherrima — Smooth  Phlox. 
"     maculato — Spotted  Phlox. 
"      paniculata — Panicled  Phlox. 

Podophyllum  peltatum — Maj  Apple. 

Polygonatum   canalioulatom  —  Solomoa'a 
Seal. 

Rnbus  villosas — Blackberry. 
"      canadensis — Dewberry. 

Rumei  acetoaella — Sheep  Sorrel. 

Sedum  tematum — Stone-crop. 

Smilacina  racemosa — False  Spikenard. 

Sjnandra     grandiflora —  Large-Bowered 
Synandra. 

Valeriana   pauciflora — Few-flowered   Va- 
lerian. L. 

Ciiuiimali,AprU,  1854. 


Illinois  Apples. — At  the  dose  of  the  nii> 
nois  State  Fair,  Inst  October,  a  barrel  of  ap- 
ples waa  selected  from  those  exhibited,  put 
up  in  papers,  with  their  namea,  and  sent  by 
express  to  the  Amorioan  Institute,  whose  an- 
nual exhibition  was  to  come  off  immediatelr 
in  the  cily  of  New  York.  They  reached 
their  destination  i»afclj,  and  elicited  manj 
expressions  of  admiration.  The  apeciineni 
were  larger  than  applea  of  the  same  varietiee 
grown  in  New  York,  and  were  generr.lly  more 
perfect  and  beautiful.  Good  judges  state 
that  niinuis  applea  were  twenty  per  cent. 
superior  to  the  same  varietiea  of  eastern 
fruit.  We  are  pleased  to  learn,  in  addition, 
that  a  gentleman  has  taken  casta  of  these 
apples,  which  are  colored  so  as  to  fumiah 
exact  representations  of  them ;  and  these  are 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Washington  City. — Sprinpjidd  JoumeU. 
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PtvC  ChM(i«D7  is  Jl*d.  Dtp.  DuItw.  La. 

Onwnil  Ans  end  ^JnicAuv  o/'  Orfattic 
CdU. — The  simpleit  u  well  as  the  minutest 
funoB  iorested  with  life,  within  oar  oogui- 
luice,  are  eiceedinglj  mionte  microacopie 
oells.  Hallow  spheroid,  roand«d  ba^,  or  ma- 
eule,  are  expressions  wtiioh  more  plainly  and 
more  definiletj  oonTev  the  moaning  intended 
bj  the  wnrd  cell.     These  U4x:ules,  which 

Seneral  maj  be  likened  to  a  bladder  without ; 
le  neck,  are,  when  living,  filled  with  liquid , 
and  organiied  contents ;  the  latter  being 
sometioies,  bni  not  always,  attached  inter- 
,  nallj  to  tbe  cell  membrane,  and  cotisieling 
Moimotil]'  of  smaller  saccules  or  vesicles,  of  a 
structure  on  a  smaller  scale,  apparently  simi- 
lar to  the  cuntaining  cell.  I  am  satisfied  from 
unnumbered  canfiti  obserratiODa  directed  to 
that  point,  that  living  cells  are  nerar  seen  to 
be  truly  simple ;  but  aJways  to  coutain  within 
them  mure  or  less  crgamied  vesicular  struc- 
ture. The  cell  which  has  ceased  to  be  vitally 
active,  like  the  rind  of  an  orange,  the  shell 
of  an  egg,  or  like  an  empty  botue,  may  per- 
haps be  entirely  devoid  oi  organised  oontenta. 
But  the  true  essential  structure  of  living  cells 
is  no  more  to  be  learned  from  such,  than  the 
anatomy  ot  the  bowels  from  ao  eviscerated 
n  urn  my. 

AnaHgemtfa  of  Odl  OoniatU.—Tbo  orpan- 
iii^  cell  contents,  whether  consisting  of  irre- 
Hiilvable  points,  grannies,  vesij^ea,  nucleoli  or 
nucli,  are  ubaerved  in  different  cells,  and  at 
different  times  in  the  same  cell,  to  present 
the  fullowing  diversities  of  arrangement: 

1.  Aggregated  together  into  an  adherent 
granular  or  vesicular  mass,  and  having  an 
attachment,  most  comuonlj  parietal,  to  the 
Bontaining  cell  membrane. 

2.  Aggregated,  mntu^y  adherent,  but 
free,  having  no  attachment  to  the  cell  mem- 

3.  Separate  and  free ;  the  individual  gran- 
ules or  nucleoli  floatiog  independently  in  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  celL 

In  the  progress  of  the  performance  of  their 
different  vital  fiinctions,  the  induoellular  oon- 
tonts  are  seen  to  pass  from  one  of  these  condi- 
tions to  another.  The  vital  fbroe  pertaining 
to  the  vesicles  appears  to  bs  more  exalted  in 
the  segregated  or  independent,  and  lew  in 
the  aggregated  or  attached  condition. 

The  foregoing  statementa  respecting  vesi- 
cles, etc,  as  the  oontenta  of  cells,  are  mostly 
l^lioable  to  the  cells  themselves.  They  ore 
•ometimes  aggregated  and  adherent,  forming 
tissues ;  sometimes  separated  and  free,  as 
exemplified  by  btood  oorpnscles ;  and  to  the 
free  cells,  as  blood,  apermatuioa,  etc.,  the 
most  active  and  exalted  condition  of  vitality 
pertains.    In  the  aggregated  state,  thej  are 

Ho.  t— Kiw  lMtm,-Mu,  U»t^-(X 


freqaeatly  seen  to  have  loat  thmr  rounded 
form ;  and  by  mutoat  preaaare,  to  have  be- 
come polyhedral. 

Habtial. — If  you  uk  me  to  pwnt  you  out 
actual  organic  cells,  by  way  of  illustration, 
I  say  to  you,  bring  into  the  field  of  a  good 
mioroaoope  any  portion  of  the  vast  diversity 
of  orgaoiied  and  living  substances  abroad 
in  natore,  from  the  rank  sUtna  of  tbo  aickly 
marsh  to  the  warm  blood  which  eoursoR  in 

Kur  own  veins,  and  at  every  trial  yon  will 
hold  the  cells  of  which  I  am  speaking.    In 
.  nearly  all  natural  waters  upon  tfae   fiu'n  of 
'  the  earth,  minute  forms  of  life  abounil.  ivhich 
ipeets  observable,  can  be  lik'i 


mere  cells,  floating  free  and  indeprr.iii 
tbeirnativeelement.    With  them,  (.tl.t 


.  Jo 


more   oomplioatod.      

breathe  is  charged  with  cells  of  w 

minuteness,  the  germs  of  alleged  foruiiiiMiH 
growths,  the  spores  of  cryptogamlo  m— -  t.i.- 
Uon,  and  t^e  prolific  source  of  ppa-  inal 
maladies.  The  mold  that  delighta  >:,  i  iiup 
and  darkness,  the  harbinger  of  dis.MnutKin 
and  decay,  may  be  seen  tooonsistof  tiironie- 
hr  delicate  cells,  planted  one  npob  aoutlier. 
The  whole  tissue  of  the  Fungi,  or  muBliruuins, 
is  made  up  of  organic  eella,  somewhat  as 
walls  are  made  up  of  bricks.  Cells  oiniati- 
tute  the  principal  atruoture  in  all  parts  of  nil 
plants.  In  the  livinz  state  they  arc  most 
oonveniently  obaervable  in  the  leav«B,  Howorti, 
fruitand  cambium.  Cella  alsooonstitule  tlie 
principal  structure  in  the  early  embryonio 
condition  of  animals;  and  in  all  sta^i.'»  ihi'y 
can  be  observed  in  most  of  the  animal  ti-.-in's; 
best  perhaps  in  the  mucous,  epidermiL',  gland- 
ular and  cartilaginous  structures. 

Site. — In  general,  organic  cells  are  iodivid- 
ually  truly  microscopic  objects,  being  by  far 
too  minute  for  unassisted  nsion.  Larger  cells 
are  seen  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  tissues. 
In  every  species  of  organism,  however,  cells 
or  atriclea  do  abundantly  ooour,  of  a  minute- 
ness of  siie  beyond  the  power  of  our  inioro- 
soopes  clearly  to  define.  Thev  an-  seen 
satisfactorily  to  be  aa  small  aa  l-lll<i.ii<">  <if 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  on  the  otlnv  l.ainl, 

T table  structure,  as  lar 
..    tJx 


vegetable  o 


inch,*  tlie  avera^  of  vi 

near  1-SOO  of  on  inch  in  unuuoixn. 

Human  blood  oorpuscles,  which  tire  vital 
cells,  are  less  in  diameter  than  l-3(Hli>  uf  an 
inch.  Animal  ova  are  perfectly  well  i:Uikrai;. 
teriied  cells,  and  they  afford  us,  as  in  ibo 
eggs  of  birds,  perhaps  the  largest  knowu 
samplee  of  that  etruoture. 

CheniKai  CompoiUion,  in  eonnscftoit  %cilh 
Slructwre. — In  respect  to  the  chemiual  com- 
position of  living  cells,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  it  is  oomplex ;  oxygen,  hydrogen,  oivrbua 
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QHd  nitrogen,  hemg  always  present,  and  in 
such  high  proportions  as  to  be  not  expressible 
with  certainty  by  chemical  fommlae.  Phos- 
phoms,  sulphur,  iron,  manganese,  calcium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  etc.,  in  essential  propor- 
tions, are,  in  different  classes  of  cells,  often 
met  with.  I  think  that  protoplasmic,  or 
Titally  active  cells,  consist  mainly  of  those 
complex  nitrogenous  substancea denominated 
protein  compounds.  The  number  of  the 
proteine  and  proteinoid  nitrog^ious  sub- 
stances thus  naturally  occurring,  must  be 
T«ry  great,  although  very  few  have  as  yet 
been  chemically  defined. 

The  primordial  living  cell,  or  vital  cell 
lining,  sometimes  eall^  the  protoplasm, 
whether  examined  in  animal  or  vegetable 
tissues,  manifests  in  all  respects  nearly  the 
sajne  essential  characteristics;  possessing, 
indeed,  all  the  wonderful  prerogatives  of 
animal  life..  This  primordial  living  cell  usu- 
ally becomes  investod,  at  an  early  «tage,  with 
a  membranous  covering,  of  a  different  nature 
and  composition  in  <ufferent  instances;  a 
Btruoture  which,  like  the  walls  of  the  con- 
tained living  cell,  is  permeable  to  liquid; 
permitting  of  the  occurrence  of  the  physical 
phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exosmose ;  but 
which,  by  itself,  does  not  seem  to  possess 
Titality.  This  secondary  non-vital  oeli,  most 
frequently  endures,  long  aJther  its  vital  con- 
tents have  become  inert,  suffered  change  or 
dissolution,  or  perhaps  entirely  disappeared 
hj  absorption.  Now  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  tne  non-vital,  comparatively  perma- 
nent cells,  is  exceedingly  various,  ana  often 
comparatively  simple.  Of  such  nature 
ia  cellulose  and  starch;  the  characteristic 
eomponenta  of  most  vegetable  tissues.  Of 
■och  nature  are  many  epidermic,  epithelial 
and  cartilaginous  cells  in  the  animal  struo- 
tore. 

Funetions  of  Cells. — The  functions  per- 
Mmed  by  organic  cells  may  be  regarded  as 
threefold  —  purely  physicaC  chemical  and 
Tital.  Their  ^ost  important  physical  func- 
tion depends  upon  their  permeability  to 
Uquids.  No  sensible  pores  exist  in  the  cell 
membrane;  yet  a  ready  transit  is  afforded  to 
water  and  watery  solutions,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  eadoflmosis.  Whatever  thus 
traverses  a  cell  membrane,  must  apparently 
be  in  a  complete  state  of  solution,  and  devoid 
of  all  orgaaiUEation.  The  blastema,  in  what 
Oondition  soever  it  may  be  presented  at  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  cell,  must  become  (if 
not  already  in  that  condition.)  apparently 
deorgaoised  and  perfectly  fluid.*    The  chem» 

*  We  can  not,  in  the  prcMtni  gtate  of  oar  knowleUfet 
BOflitiTely  afflrm  or  dflny,  that  inTisible  orgaoisod  paKides 
find  transit  through  organic  membranea.  For  aiight  we 
%aow,  the  intermolecnlar  rapem  oeenning  in  the  ultimate 
ptructure  of  the  walls  of  cells  and  vesicles,  may  be  propor- 
tionate in  width  somewhat,  to  the  size  of  the  cell  or  yc^ 
«ie,  or  to  lis  stage  of  development,  tfom  the  mfinntest 
transo<>ndentaI  germ  to  the  adult  cell.  If  so,  we  might 
expoit  to  find  in  the  nipro  minnto  corpuscles  a  more 
tntonae  vital  fbros^  and  a  greater  power  of  resisting  chem-. 


ical  changes  and  transformation  attendant 
upon  cell  life,  are  nujQQerous>  varied,  complex, 
and  highly  important.  Besides  the  principal 
ultimate  elements,  which  I  have  already 
named  as  contributing  to  the  composition 
of  cells,  many  others  of  the  soK^alled  inor- 
ganic elements  take  part  in  their  chemical 
operations.  In  fact,  an  organic  cell  may  be 
appropriately  regarded  as  a  skillfully  con- 
structed and  most  efficient  chemical  appara* 
tus ;  in  which,  not  merely  the  ordinary  forces 
of  brute  matter  manifest  themselves,  but 
other  more  exalted  forces,  flowing  appfurcntlj 
from  vitality,  and  unkiiown  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  are  brought  efficiently  into  plfty« 
causing  the  union  of  elements  in  an  extraordi- 
nary, and  frequently  complex  manner,  giving 
rise  to  the  so-called  organic  compounds, 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art  to 
imitate.  These  organic  compounds  are  some- 
times found  as  a  part  of  tna  cell  contents, 
sometimes  intercellularly  or  between  the 
cells,  and  sometimes  penetrating  and  even  re- 
placing theoell  wall.  In  such  apparatus,  and 
oy  su<£.  means,  all  the  material  transformar 
tions  of  organic  life,  so  wonderful  to  contem- 
plate, are  said  be  effected. 

The  vital  functions  of  cells  most  important 
to  be  mentioned  at  this  time,  pertain  to  their 
development,  growth  and  decay.  The  vitally 
active  adult  cells  of  an  organism  are,  for 
many  reasons,  presumed  to  be  very  short 
lived — a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most,  unless 
prolonged  by  dormancy ;  the  vital  functions 
of  an  animal  or  plant  being  performed  suc- 
eessively  by  adequate  recruits  of  newly  de- 
veloped cells,  the  progeny  of  the  former. 
The  old  and  useless  protoplasmic  cell  mem- 
brane suffers  disintegration,  dissolution  and 
removal ;  its  available  material  is  contributed 
for  the  nutrition  of  its  successors,  and  its 
effete  matter  returned  to  the  earth  and  atmos- 
phere, whence  it  was  ori^nally  derived  — 
there  to  be  broken  up  into  its  primordial  ele- 
ments,— to  be  purined  indeed  by  complete 
decay.  »  »  »  ♦  Considering  the  spe- 
cific difference,  the  vast  diversity,  and  the 
wonderful  functions  of  cells,  I  feel  impelled 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  what  we 
call  vitality,  as  something  more  refined  and 
exalted  tluui  what  we  mean  by  chemical 
force;  and  so  far  £tt)m  perceiving  similarity 
or  analogy  between  the  two^  it  appears  to  md 
that  there  are  scarcely  points  of  even  remote 
resemblancOk — N.  0.  Ind,  and  Surg.  Jour. 

ical  BgentH ;  precisely  what  we  observe  in  the  action  of 
vinegar,  alkules,  eta.,  on  blood.  The  intensity  of  tbk 
endosmoUo  power  would  be  found  to  vai7  invernvly,  while 
the  facility  of  ondosmotlc  trsnsmi-'sion  would  vary  dirpctiy 
as  the  8ise  of  tlie  corpuscle.  Admitting  the  hypotbeMl^ 
which  is  not  improbable,  it  would  then  be  posaiMe  to  nor 
derstand  how  cxcer^ingly  minute  organic  gvrmii  could 
find  transit  t^irongh  an  org:anic  membrane,  floating 
tbroagb  the  inlennoleealar  spaees,  In  an  oiMlMmotie 
liquid  rurrrnt.  1  am  ioolined  to  believe  such  docs  ooLiWi 
for  r  have  often  seen  dlsvn(M^d  animal  eells^  seemingly  eQ- 

!  Ure,  yet  containing  iudn<'ellulsar  growths,  apparrntty  al^ 
normal  or  parasitia     Malarious  orgftniSMt  poisons  naf 

,  thus  penetrate,  and  by  their  parasitic  UevalopnufUt,  vitiatr 

1  the  corposclet  of  human  blood. 
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I  met  with  k  proofeheet  of  •  work  mow 
publiBbing,  on  AnsricsD  grApaa.  The  Ca- 
tawba ia  inrloded  ia  the  fox  family.  Spell- 
ing (if  our  Cstawba  grnps,  the  writer  sajs, 
tbot  "  ita  fruit  ia  ao  watery,  like  all  the 
grnpea  of  America,  that  it  ia  thought  necea- 
aaty  to  add  eugar  to  the  nuat  before  fer- 
■aentatioD,  not  considering  that  tbe  d 
before  feriuentAtion,  can  be  made  of  an; 
atreugth  with  regard  to  the  augor  contained 
ID  it,  by  boiling,  aa  ia  done  in  some  parta  of 
the  eouDtrj,  with  apple  and  pear  juice." 
Id  these  back  woodn,  we  are  so  igaurant, 
that  we  hold  a  different  doctrine  ;  we  aaj 
that  the  Catawba,  and  aome  other  of  our 
native  grapes,  contain  mora  augar  than  the 
winegrapeaof  Franceandaemianj;  and  that 
the  fermented  wine  oontaipa  more  atrength. 
I  weired  muet  of  natiTe  grapes  last  fall, 
that  by  the  Qerman  scale  weighed  from  90 
to  lis  degrees.  Mr.  Buebauuan'a  vineyard 
of  Catawba  grapM  produced  850  gallons  to 
the  acre,  and  his  must  did  not  weigh  as 
mach  BS  the  must  of  th«  Catawba  grapea 
ia  some  vineyarda  on  the  river,  by  aeveral 
degrees.  Yet  bis  wine  now  weighs  from 
SSTCD  U>  nine  degrees.  The  wines  of  France 
and  Germany  are  oonaidered  good,  where 
they  average  two  thirda  of  thia  weight. 
Common  sense  should  have  taught  the  wri- 
ter that  where  a  must  is  defloient  in  sugar, 
that  tbe  best  of  pulveriied  loaf  augar  is  far 
preferable  to  boiling  the  most.  In  Europe, 
where  aogar  ia  dear,  and  niuat  cheap,  they 
boil  it.  lie  speaks  in  high  terras  of  the 
white  fbs  grape  of  the  East,  and  as  supe- 
rior to  the  Catawba.  It  ia  less  juicy,  akin 
thick,  pulp  hard;  doesnot  contain  two  thirds 
aamuchsagar;  not  onefiflhosmanjgrapes 
ooi  tbe  buDch  that  ganerally  drop  from  the 
Imnehas  the  fruit  ripens;  and  ita  only  value, 
except  in  an  extreme  north  latitude,  is  its 
Talue  for  tnuaket  balls. 

The  CatAwba  must  for  wine,  when  the 
gropes  ore  ripe,  is  injured  by  adding  augar, 
unless  a  sweet  wine  is  wanted  for  sweet 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  not  accastumed  to  drink 
the  lIiTck  nines  of  Europe.  The  addition 
ot  spirits  injures  its  aroma  and  flavor.  No 
pure  wine  will  bear  tiauaportation  in  eaakt, 


ia  warm  wnather,  a  long  distant-', 
climate,  like  Madeira,  where grapt- 
worm  weather,  brandy  is  always  : 
preserre  the  wine.  N.  Lom^v 

OoommS,  April  15,  I8U. 


Tha  AnttrrtUoB. 


A  ^reat  nomber  of  florists'  floweri,  ihoujih 
eiceedinKly  beautiful,  have  the  disinlinnlnjre 
of  their  bloom  being  short4i*ed.  Slii-Ii.  fur 
inatnnce,  as  the  glorious,  though  -iJMn-liut 
gaudy,  tulip,  and  the  neat-bluEROiii<  I  [.uiiin- 
oulaa.  These,  and  eone  othera,  twni  li  ihe 
florist  will  easily  recollect,  only  :■,  iiuh 
every  attention  to  ahading  them  :.  n  (l'i> 
flower-fading  power  of  the  aun,  k  i  !,•.>■  nt 
aiz  weeks;  bnt  I  may  fairly  clnii.'  (ir  [h« 
antirrhioum  the  power,  with  verv  i  i  I'Tute 
care,  of  continuing  to  reward  tfan^  .  >jki\iitot 
with  ittt  bright-oolored  blosaoms  fi>r  :it  h^nsi 
three  montJis,  and  that  at  a  season  \v)icii  t!r>- 
rists'  flowers  are  comparatively  scar<'<-.  Kvet. 
aa  a  tMddJng-out  flower  it  has  grei;  iiK'rit. 
It  produces  at  least  three  colorn  i><r  ti  bf 
surpassed  by  any  flower  —  I  m<'M.  I<ri^'lii. 
crimson,  pure  white,  and  dear  yd  ''.  F'.t 
large  betM,  eapecially,  it  is  weU  .L.I.L|i(ed. 
blooming  continuoualy  during  July,  .Vuj^usC. 
and  September. 

The  antirrhinum  ie  so  perfecllr  linrdy 
that  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  li^ppii  bor- 
der of  the  garden.  I  would  adviar  Hi.-  /i>nl 
ous  rsiaer  of  improved  varioticn,  [n-i  to 
procure  from  some  respectable  tlm  .  i  .i  l\'\\ 
of  the  leading  best  torts  now  in  I'l  :r:'  iiu.n. 
grow  them  one  year,  and  save  Hei'i--  Inmi 
them,  keeping  the  seed  of  each  v:irir'iy  to 
Itself.  By  adiipting  this  plan  he  vM  tjnd 
>ut  the  beet  breeders. 

Tbe  time  for  tOKiinff  this  earefVilly-invod 
seed  ie  about  the  third  week  in  April',     Pre- 


1  the  n 


t  tbe  ^ 


leaving  the  aurfaoe  rather  rouiffa  i 
frosts  to  aot  upon  it  aad  pnlTerisc.  Tbnn. 
when  the  sowing  time  arrives,  fork  iliu  our- 
faoe  over,  breaking  it  as  fine  aa  fiisxlblo. 
Choose  a  time  when  the  surfiue  ih  nioUu- 
y  for  thia  operation, 
tbe  leedliDgis  bave  attaincl  .in  inch 
or  two  in  hight,  dig  another  lar^r  lictl,  and 
transplant  the  seMlingi  into  n,  plimciog 
them  five  inches  apart  every  wny,  Icrpinj^ 
the  sorts  atill  aeparate.  Here  tbey  ni(ty  re- 
main till  they  flower. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  thin  ]iliuit, 
ime  of  the  most  beautiful  of  wh  iuii  are  but 
little  known.  Tbe  monocbromRa  arc  tbe 
most  desirable,  oa  the  pore  vibitc,  ilii;  aaf- 
froB,  and  tbe  splendid  erimara:.  Tim  lluwer 
is  sumetimea  double,  and  one  varielj'  is  iiuile 
IVa^ronL 


HOHTICTTLTURAI.  REVIEW. 


It  ia  chMnDg  to  find  that  th«  editorial 
frstomity  uid  oth«n  u«  dinoting  public 
•tlKttioD  to  the  importMMW  of  providing  for 
Uw  pr«Miit  utd  future  vanU  of  great  poi^ 
tioni  of  our  conntrj,  by  recom  men  ding  ths 
tjatemfttic  protMtioD  and  cam*ation  of 
timber.  Our  good  friend  Keonicott,  the  hor- 
tioultnni  aditor  of  Uie  iVairie  Famter,  in  hia 
uaaal  racy  atjle,  holds  forth  as  follows: — 

What  would  Uiis  earth  be  without  tsrsT 
It  is  DOwhere  entirely  deaolnte  eicspt  where 
they  are  not — and  how  befuitiftil  are  ita 
luggedneM  of  hilta,  and  monotony  of  plaina, 
when  ooeaaionally  fringed  or  taned  with 
gren  the  poorest  treei,  of  man'a,  or  oatore's 
planting. 

And,  regardiuK  nsefiilnecs  alone,  it  were 
almoet  better  to  oiapenae  with  iron  than  with 
irood ;  eren  though  iron  be  trt  the  bottom  of 
ciTiliialion  and  progrea*.  Treea  are  the 
arery-day  robea  of  earth,  aa  ita  Creator 
dnaaed  it  — ita  natural  defense  againat 
■oorohing  son,  and  blighting  winds,  freei- 
ing  oold,  and  the  waah  and  wear  of  falling 

Clivati  is  more  inflnenoed  by  treea,  than 
tiioae  who  destroy,  or  eren  those  who  plant 
them,  are  apt  to  imagine.  Ve  bate  no  cer- 
tain data  at  hand  on  which  to  baae  an  esti- 
mate of  the  meliorating  influanae  of  treee. 
Bat,  from  aonie  home-made  oaloolaUona, 
baaed  on  obserration,  it  is  deomed  nearly 
oertun,  that  well  grown  hedges,  (separating 
into  twenty  aore  M»  the  naied  prairies  of 
Dorthem  Illinois,  and  thoee  of  Iowa  and 
Wiaoonrin  &4j*oent)  with  an  arerage  of  one- 
nztb  of  the  surface  oorered  with  orchard  and 
timber  plantations,  would  modify  climate, 
equal  to  at  least  two  degrees  of  sooth  lati- 
tude, over  most  of  this  very  bleak  region  of 
ooontry. 

Ths  local  protection  afforded  by  trees  is  a 
natter  pretty  well  understood,  and  yet  too 
little  practiced  upon  in  the  West.  A  planta- 
tion of  from  five  to  ten  aoree,  surrounding 
the  farm  buildings,  except  toward  the  south, 
will  make  a  aaTing  of  from  too  to  fifteen  per 
OsnL  in  fuel  and  fodder,  at  the  Terr  lowest 
Mtimato.  And  it  has  been  said,  and  is  fiilly 
believed,  that  by  lining  the  belt  of  deciduous 
tMea  with  our  hardy  evergreen  speoiea,  very 
n^rly  double  the  diSerenoe  oan  be  made. 

But  it  is  more  in  tefareno*  to  the  coming 
Winta  of  onr  nratrie  oouotry  in  relation  ti> 
•tractaree,  and  espeoially  the  i«laying  of 
railroad  tracks,  (admittiag  that  ooi  ooal 
Selda  oan  furnish  foal)  tiiat  we  would  speak 
of  the  cultivation  of  treea  —  beyond  the 
Oiehard  and  lawn.  OuF  whole  country  is  to 
b»  eoT«r«d  with  a  net-woA  of  railioads;  and 


locomotives  will  soon  be  M  plentiful  as 
stBige  horses,  before  their  advenL    And  yonr 

devour  the  ni .     . 

while  that  can  be  bad,  e 
would  prevent  its  free  use  in  the  rnrm-houae 
and  city-dwelling.  And  after  boilding  new, 
and  relaying  old  milroad  tracks  for  the  nest 
twenty  years,  bow  much  of  the  original  tim- 
ber growth  will  remain,  over  throe  fonrths 
of  the  preaent  States  of  the  North  WestT 

Now,  it  will  take  well  nigh  half  a  century 
to  replace  the  timber  already  destroyed,  or 
usol  up  on  our  farms.  Fire-wood  can  be 
grown  m  fifteen,  and  railroad  ties  in  twenty- 
five  years;  and  it  is  time  that  reading  and 
thinking  farmers  set  abuut  iL  With  a  littie 
care  and  attention  we  con  prexnt  immense 

Suantitiea  of  the  nalnral  growth,  wfaicb,  in 
■om  ton  to  twenty  years,  will  aell  for  many 
times  the  present  value  of  the  soil,  and  for 
three  or  fiiur  times  the  aet  product  uf  any 
ordinary  farm-crop  which  wight  be  taken 
theref^m.  And  toia  timber  will  grow  with- 
out culture,  and  beautify  our  homes,  and 
protect  tbem,  while  it  ia  growing 

Plijit  trees,  too,  good  friendai  there  ia  no 
other  crop  that  will  pay  >n  well  in  the  end, 
and  that  end  is  not  so  far  off  as  von  fancy. 

But  what  trees  shall  we  plant  1  Plant  the 
Cottonwood,  rather  than  not  plant  at  all ;  or 
other  hardy  poplars,  and  even  willows,  on 
land  fit  fur  little  else.  We  have  seen  thesa 
trees,  grown  from  cuttings,  large  enough  to 
make  steamboat  or  railroad  wood,  or  ex- 
cellent charcoal,  in  ten  years,  with  moderattt 
cultivation. 


the  oatalpa  will  make  a  good  timber  tree. 
Hereaway,  the  Scotoh  and  American  larch 
promise  better  than  most  others;  the  former 
on  diy  and  rather  poor  soil,  the  latter  on 
moist  lands,  whether  rich  or  po<ir.  In 
tweoty-five  or  thirty  years  you  will  have 
"  tall  timber,"  and  plaotf  of  it,  from  either 
species. 

Plant  the  loonst,  with  especial  reference 
..  railroads  and  other  atruoCural  purposea. 
The  borer — ita  great  enemy  in  the  East — baa 
not,  so  far  as  known,  been  found  troublesome 
in  the  West.  On  dry  semi-"  bar rons,"  and 
prairie  swells,  it  is  probable  that  the  chest- 
nut will  suoceed  to  admiration,  and  certainly 
the  butternut  and  black  walnnt  will  thrive 
apace,  both  north  and  south  of  Chicago,  on 
any  good,  deep  soil. 

And  it  is  certainly  adrisable  to  plant  ever* 
greeo-treea,  too,  with  referenee  to  timber 
|)arpoees,  as  well  as  ornament  and  proteo- 
tion.  Fur  this  pnrpoae,  perhaps  lbs  Sootclu 
Austrian,  and  American  piues  will  be  found 
most  desirable  at  the  north;  when  once 
established  thev  are  reasonably  rand  grow- 
ers, especially  the  firat  named. — Tm  iVonf 
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Who  CuBKiHT.  Russ  GturniOBuit. 
Thu  iDtaratting  ihmb  abound*  in  tha  vidDity 
«f  Smi  FnociMO,  where  it  kUains  to  tke 
bight  of  six  or  eight  Evet  Th«  old  bark 
of  the  jonng  branches  peeli  off  like  the 
Boow-Ball,  Nine-Bark  buih,   or  the   8;ca- 

The  leaTes  are  heart-shaped,  and  like 
Uie  geranium,  three  to  Gve-Iobed,  doubl; 
toothed,— with  a  sticky  moisture  fmm  the 
little  glands  or  dots  on  the  ^ps  of  the  baira 
CDvering  tU  paita  of  the  foliage, — wrinkled, 
veiny,  leaf-etem, — stipaUte,  —  widened  at 
the  base,  thin  and  membranous  with  eye- 
lashes on  its  edgee.  The  racemes,  or  flower 
•tema,  spring  fwm  the  same  bads  as  the 
leaves,  but  are  mach  longer,  often  bent  bark 
or  pintue-like,  nodding,  and  twenty  to  fifty- 
flowered.  In  dry  localities,  the  flowen  Set 
d«ae  Bgwnat  the  atem  ;  in  damp,  the  flower 
atemlets  are  as  long  as  the  flower :  the 
bracbv  or  colored  leaflet*  mixed  with  the 
flower,  are  lance-shaped  and  red,  like  the 
tabular  calyi  or  flower-cap^  —  thie  being 
bell-ahaped,  »r  often  narrowed  at  the  throat ; 
6Te-p«rted,  oblong  and  pinnted,  mnch  longer 
than  tba  inner — epatulate — red  or  whitish 
petals  or  proper  flower  leaves  ;  Ave  stamena 
or  thread*  to  one  central  pistil,  two-parted 
ftt  the  top. 

The  fruit  is  oblong,  ovoid  and  dark  pur- 
ple, when  ripe — seeds  large  and  numerous, 
the  envelope  pulpy,  sweet  and  astringent, 
with  glaodalKT  viscid  hairs. 

The  charming  beauty  of  this  trim  little 
shrul;^  with  its  numeroua  red  and  white  blos- 
fODia  nodding  like  a  graceful  plaue  to  the 
gentle  breexe,  and  clothed  in  foliage  like  oar 
geraniums,  must  be  seen  in  favorable  damp 
localities,  in  order  to  be  duly  spprecialed. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  traDsplated  as 
one  of  the  many  native  ornaments  for  the 
ratal  cottage.    It  surprised  me  a  little  to  find 
the  fruit  pufpy  and  not  unpleasantly  flavored, 
differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  usual 
scriptioiia ;  compared,  howsver,  with  onr 
neatjo  currant,  it  is  utelai,  and  will  surely 
jm)ve  a  disappointment  to  those  who  hi 
recently  taken  it  up  the  country  for  table 


To  the  anxious,  toil-worn  dtisen,  a  fre- 
quent visit  to  the  coanti;  would  afford  a 
rational  pastime^  where,  freed  from  the 
ceaseloas  bustle  throngb  the  mire  of  mud 
and  money,  he  might  admire  the  ni.turil 
beauties  of  our  sandy  bills  and  little  ctizy 
'alleya.  On  Saturday  last,  during  a  ple^- 
ant  walk,  while  stopping  to  pencil  a  noto 
under  the  branches  of  this  shmb^  the  Hum- 
ming Birds  came  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  sipping  their  nectar — thusbeantifuily 
illuitratiDg  the  genial  nature  of  oar  winter 
in.  Theae  objects  o^n  exdto  in  me  a 
thrill  of  happiness,  and  awaken  the  pnrcr 
sentiment*  and  warmer  affections  of  early 
yeai»— thus  tending  to  improve  the  heart 
as  well  as  health,  and  elevato  the  sonl  to  the 
Oreat  Au&or  of  tiie  beaotiM  of  the  world 
aronnd  u*.  A.  Kxllooo,  H.  D. 

8m  Frandxo,  CaL 


TBI  rapid  decline  of  the  season  at  this 
period  forcibly  reminds  plantsmen,  that  h1- 
tboagh  the  mind  has  been  almost  satintcd, 
at  times,  with  rich  colors  through  tbe  Eiiin- 
saer  months,  both  in-duon  and  out,  yet  ttiiLt 
a  dennant  aeason  awaits  them,  when  every 
littie  uddition  to  the  atock  of  winter  flower- 
ing plant*  will  be  hailed  with  delighL 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  tnost  good 
gaideners  cultivate  a  distinct  section  of  wId- 
ter-&ow«rii^  things,  and  that  auoh  reqinro 
special  treatment ;  and  among  these,  our 
present  subject,  the  Cydamtn  Ftrtiemn,  in- 
troduced, according  to  "our  Dictionary," 
from  Cyprus,  in  1731. 

Most  of  oar  friends  are  acaaidnted  with 
this  charming  flower,  but,  for  all  this,  I  will 
veutare  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a  score  of 
them  have  tbe  most  remote  idea  of  ilia 
beauty  this  plant  can  be  made  to  attain  under 
the  very  highest  order  of  culture. 

To  point  to  its  merits  were  almost  su|>or- 
fliiDUB — its  neat  and  dressy  balHt;  the  flu- 
gularitv  and  special  character  of  its  foliage  ; 
it&  long  period  of  blooming,  and  that  too,  In 
the  duil  aeason;  together  with  its  delLrii.iiB 
fragrance  ;  all  conspire  to  ensure  it  a  welcome 
where  highly  cultivated.  Aa  to  its  fragrance 
and  style  of  blossom,  these  will  ever  seciira 
it  a  place  in  the  neat  bouquet ;  and  I  wonder 
much  that  it  is  not  much  more  exteiuively 
cultivated  for  the  supply  of  our  marketu. 

I  think  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Wilmot  «liO 
Srst  discovered,  about  twenty-four  vpirs 
aince^  that  its  pre* io as  culture  had  been  very 
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imperractlj  uodentood ;  that  it  had  been 
regarded  Uio  much  in  the  light  of  an  ordi- 
nary bulb ;  aud  that  it  by  no  menns  required 
•o  decided  a  rest  as  most  of  th.tt  portion  uf 
the  vejjetable  world.  In  those  days  they 
might  be  seen  in  ApriL  or  May,  almiwL 
devoured  by  aphides,  potMd  away  out  of 
light  oil  some  neglected  shelf,  the  foliage 
Derishing  premnCurely  through  sheer  neglect. 
'I'hia  plant  u  peculiarly  liable  to  the  nltaoks 
of  the  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  and  fiimigatioii 
■houlil  (iccasionally  be  rettored  to,  eopecinlly 
while  the  new  fnliiiae  is  starting,  and  before 
ike  hluasoms  expand. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen  is  readily  produced 
from  seed;  but  it  must  be  bome  in  mind, 
that  alliiough  liie  %eod  is  saved  from  highly- 
BCenteJ  kinds,  not  all  the  produce  will  ' 
equally  rrngmiit. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  must  beg 
detail  the  practice  of  raising  and   nurturing 
Beedlinga.     The  seed  uf  the  Cyclamen  is  a 
mottt   curious  production  ;   immediately    on 
the  heels  of  flowering,  the  seed-stalk   with- 
draws itself  from  public  gaie,  and  lies  half- 
coiled,  snugly  around,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
crown  orcorm,  as  the  root  is  Called.     Hi 
th«y  lie  in  little  round  UlU,  somewhat  li 
Potato- apples, only  smaller,  for  many  wee 
when  the  sly  little  rogues  will  all  uf  a  sl 
den    burst,    and    sow    themselves,   if    i 
watched   closely.     The   mometit  tbe   see 
balls  are  tbouC  to  burst  they  roust  be  picked 
and  also  sown,  for  there  is  no   oceaiiioi 
much  ceremony,  except  that  it  will  be 
to  let  them  lie  a  few  days,  in  order  that  they 
may  bunit  their  bunds  by  a  natural  process. 
Their  seeds  will  be  npe,  usually,  in  April  oi 
Uay,  and  a  seed-pan  should  be  mcut  care- 
fully preserved  for  them,  as  they  will  not 
benefit    by    traospl anting   during    tha   first 


The  Cyelarneo  enjoys  much  Sbroas,  veg- 
etable matter,  containiug  a  liberal  amount  of 
sand  ;  and  if  I  were  lo  pick  a  comiHwt  fur 
them,  it  would  be  fibrous  and  sandy  heath 
Boil,  a  year  old  chop]ied  to  atoms,  two  parts  ; 
leaf  mold  and  roanurial  matter«  from  old 
hotbed  liniiigs,  one  part ;  and  a  free  and 
light  snndy-loam  turf,  one  port;  the  latter  a 

J  ear  old,  and  chopped  very  Ene,  as  tbe 
eath  soil,  but  nut  riddled.  On  this  heap  I 
would  throw  a  little  of  my  charred  rubbish, 
and  add  silver  sand  in  prupurlion  to  the  re- 
qnirementa  of  the  comjiosC.  But,  as  Ur. 
Fish  well  observed,  the  other  day,  chopped 
turf  from  our  road  sides,  such  as  may  be 
often  found,  containing  much  vegetable  re- 
nituns,  and  the  debris  uf  the  road,  would,' 
perhaps, grow  th«m  equally  well,  and  would, 
assuredly,  in  the  main,  prove  a  safe  ompusU 
The  seed-pan  I  piepnre  n«  fiillows  :— One 
Mveu  inches  deep,  b^  about  nine  in  diume- 
t«,  ia  ctx'erly  crock  hJ  at  the  bottoBi,  which 


has  several  holes.  Charcoal,  in  about  hal& 
inch  luro|ia,  is  strewed  over  the  crocks  in  ■ 
half  negligent  way,  and  a  mixture  of  broken 
lum|)s  of  sandy  heath  soil  and  leaf  muld, 
not  half-decayed,  covers  the  former  drainage  . 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  ao.  Over  this  ia 
placed  the  compost,  which  is  riddled  tolera- 
bly fine,  and  composed  as  suggested  fur  gen- 
er^  culture.  The  whole  is  pressed  down 
tolerably  firm,  so  as  not  to  settle  any,  and 
the  soil  being  rather  dry  bean  pressing. 

The  seed  U  carefully  covered,  and  pressed 
close,  tbe  seeds  Just  out  of  siaht,  aud  thes 
the  surface  is  covered  with  spbagniim  mos\ 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  much  watering, 
and  of  capricious  attermtioni  of  drought.  Tha 
pan  is  BOW  placed  in  a  watm  corner  of  • 
shelf  over  some  flue  or  pipes,  aud  will  requirf 
light  sprinklings  about  twice  a  week.  The 
young  plants  will  begin  to  appear  in  about 
five  weeks,  and  the  sphagnum  must  b* 
removed  immediately.  Nothing  can  b* 
dune  during  the  first  summer's  growth,  but 
to  grow  them  clean,  and  to  water  regularly 
but  lightly.  When  these  bulbs  are  re-potted 
in  tbe  following  February,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  struck  their  delicate  fibers 
into  the  drainage  material  liberally,  and 
much  time  will  be  gained  by  their  rapid  in- 
creases of  strength  in  the  coarve  medium 
below.  Nothirig  would  be  gained  by  potting' 
off  or  pricking-out,  ss  it  is  termed,  but  th« 
contrary ;  and  henofl  the  propriety  of  (o 
constituting  tbe  soil  in  the  seed-pan,  as  that 
no  dciaiigument  of  its  particles  can  possibly 
take  place.  In  all  Cyclamen  culture,  every 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  earthwom. 

These  seedlings  will  go  to  rest  about  No- 
vember, and  may  be  put  on  a  cool  shelf,  and 
kept  dry  until  the  following  February  ;  not, 
however,  quite  dned  Dp  as  a  bulb.  About 
that  period,  tbe  bulbs,  or,  rather,  corms,  most 
be  patted  in  single  pots, — the  hiDda  callad 
BO'S  or  three-inch  pota ;  and  toward  lity, 
when  they  are  filled  with  roots,  they  will, 
if  well  handled,  require  a  shift  into  48's,  or 
Eve-inch  pots.  I  need  add  little  farther 
about  compost,  except  to  observe,  that,  as  i* 
other  pottings,  as  shifts  increase  in  regard  of. 
size,  in  like  manner  should  size  increase  in 
the  particles  uf  the  compost.  These  newly- 
jKitted  seedlings  then  must  be  placed  on 
shelf  in-doors,  close  to  the  light,  and 
'B  most  kindly  attention  constantly. 
As  to  heat,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
a  comfortable  structure,  where  extremes  uf 
heat  and  cold  are  alike  unknown.  By  the 
ensuing  autumn  they  will  be  strong  corms, 
each  possessing  six  or  eight  strong  leaves; 
Hod  these,  about  September,  will  evince  ft 
disposition  for  a  partial  rest,  and  they  may 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  Ajrnin  then  withhold 
water  for  awhile,  or,  pcrhngis,  1  ought  Id  say, 
give  them  a  little  grudgingly ;  for  ••  far  as 
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mv  observation  goes,  the  Cyclamea  root 
ought  not  to  shrivel  up,  although  the  leaves 
will  necesparily  assume  a  shriveled  condi- 
tion. Toward  the  middle  of  February,  or 
sooner,  these  two-year-old  corms  will  show 
flower ;  and  the  moment  the  flower-buds 
are  seen  to  be  forming,  a  slight  increase  must 
take  place  both  in  heat  and  moisture.  These 
voung  aspirant<«  will  produce  about  a  doz^n 
or  so  Bowers  this  season  ;  hut  in  the  next  au- 
tumn, they  will,  with  the  best  of  culture,  pro- 
duce two  or  three  scores  each  at  least  I  may 
here  observe,  that  the  conns,  in  the  month 
of  November  of  the  seedlincr  year,  should  be 
about half-an-inch  diameter;  in  the  Novem- 
ber of  the  second  year,  they  will  be  more 
than  one  inch ;  and  in  the  third  season,  they 
will  be  nearly  three  inches.  They  will, 
under  good  culture,  continuously  increase ; 
but  after  they  become  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  they  become  more  sluggish,  apt  to  rot, 
liable  to  take  very  long  slumbera,  etc,  until 
at  last  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  awaken  them. 
I  really  cannot  say  how  long  a  Persian  Cy- 
clamen might  be  kept  n-going,  but  it  becomes 
the  Cyclamea  man  to  raise  fresh  seedlings, 
about  once  in  three  yeara,  at  least. 

I  now  revert  to  the  management  of  the  two- 
year-old  plaata,  from  which  we  have  but 
just  parted,  in  the  condition  of  blooming. 
After  flowering,  the  foliage  will,  perhaps, 
appear  rather  the  worse  for  wear;  never 
mind  this ;  we  must  now  see  if  we  cannot 
apply  the  course  of  practice  first  pointed  to 
by  Mr.  Wilmot,  as  before  remarked.  It  is 
DOW  some  twenty  years  and  more,  since  I 
first  tested  Mr.  Wilmot's  plan ;  I  used  then 
to  grow  excellent  Cyclamens.  Having 
proved  that  Wilmot  waa^  right,  I,  to  use  a 
Manchester  phrase,  "put  the  big  pot  on." 
I  raised  a  famous  batch  of  seedlings,  and 
these,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  very  good 
old  plants,  set  me  up  in  this  business.  The 
old  plants  I  at  once  worked  on  in  the  Wil- 
mot style,  and  the  young  ones  I  coaxed  up 
to  the  flowering  point. 

I  must  now  state  how  I  carried  out  the 
Wilmot  idea:  I  hope  I  am  right  in  the 
name,  for  I  write  from  memory  idone.  The 
plants  b^ing  past  blooming,  the  leaves  some- 
what fere,  perhaps,  aiKl  the  season  advanced, 
—-say  the  middle  of  April,— a  bed  was  pre- 
pared in  one  of  the  wannest  parts  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  on  a  dry  bottom.  A  few 
inches  of  half-rotten  leaves  were  dug  in 
roughly  ;  no  "  pointing,"  or  making  fine  the 
surface.  Over  this,  a  compost  was  leveled, 
nine  inches  in  thickness,  of  the  very  soil 
Cyclamens  love,  vie,  sandy  loam,  heath 
K)il,  and  half-decayed  hotbed  linings,  the 
latt^r  containing  dung  in  the  mixture.  This^ 
thoroughly  blended,  after  being  spread,  was 
compressed  with  the  spade,  and  in  this  the 
Cyclamens  were  planted,  with  their  balls  of 


earth  entire,  the  soil  being  pressed  firmly  to 
them  sideways.  I  ought  here  to  observe,  that 
previously  to  planting  them  out,  they  were 
subjected  to  fumigation,  for  they  almost  in- 
variably become  infested  with  aphides  bj 
the  time  they  are  exhausted  by  bard  blos^ 
soming.  After  this  they  were  merely  kept 
free  of  weeds,  and  watered  when  dry ;  and, 
by  the  end  of  August,  these  stout  corms 
would  begin  to  form  scores  of  blossom -bud& 
At  this  period  they  were  potted  ;  and  if  good 
practice  had  been  pursued,  wide-mouthed 
pots  become  requisite. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  what  some  persons 
would,  in  a  hasty  fancv,  term  a  revolutionist 
for  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
through  the  conventionalities  of  our  potterab 
I  never  oould  discover  why  we  are  forever  to 
be  men  of  GCs,  48's,  92's,  and  24's,  especially 
seeing  that  no  act  of  parliament  infringes  oa 
this  question.  A  well-grown  Cyclamen^ 
like  a  well-grown  cluster  of  Achimeues,  re* 
quires  what  our  gardening  gents  term  a  paD| 
or,  as  we  generally  find  it  characterized,  "  % 
seed-pan." 

A  pan  for  a  very  strong  specimen  should 
be  barely  seven  inches  deep,  by  nearly  nine 
in  diameter;  nothing  looks  worse  than  to 
see  a  plant,  lone  and  tuft^  in  character,  stuck 
in  a  tall  and  narrow  pot  Moreover,  in  deep 
pots  the  drainage  is  more  apt  to  become  do* 
ranged.  Abont  the  end  of  August,  then, 
they  may  be  potted,  great  care  being  taken 
over  the  drainage,  and,  henceforth,  they  will 
require  to  stand  on  some  comfortable  green* 
house  shelf,  near  the  light ;  if  over  a  flue  or 
pipe,  so  much  the  better,  unless  the  heat  bo 
very  strong.  They  will  require  regular  vr$i* 
terings,  moderate  at  first,  but  advancing  with 
the  increase  of  foliage,  and  by  Novembet 
they  will  be  beautifully  in  blossom,  and  con* 
tinue  so  through  the  winter.  If  a  long 
succession  is  required,  some  may  be  kept 
back  in  a  cool  frame,  for  they  will  endure 
half-a-dozen  degrees  of  frost  tolerably  well 
if  kept  hardy  previously. 

Thus,  then,  may  proceed  their  culture  an- 
nually ;  and  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  starve  them  in  pots,  will  be  sur-» 
prised  at  the  freedom  and  vigor  of  the  fibers 
when  they  re-pot  them  from  the  open  bed. 

Those  who  are  commencing  this  kind  of 
culture  should  be  particular  in  selecting 
highly  fragrant  kinds  to  breed  from.  There 
is  a  spurious  kind  abroad,  having  poor  white 
flowers,  quite  scentless.  The  best  way  will 
be  to  purchase  when  in  blossom. 

R.  Ebbimotoh. 


■      •! 


Flant  Bosnething. 

A  ruowwR,  a  tree,  a  shrub, — for  ornanK*nt  or 
for  fruit ;  for  yourself  or  some  one  else  ;  some- 
where, anywhere, — plant  something.  It  Mhall 
ffrow  and  prosper  and  produce  beauty  or  fruil 
for  Homebody.    It  shall  not  grow  in  vain. 


« 
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I  find,  M  for  M  mj  experience  M)d  olieer- 
Taiiuu  go,  that  the  ahorteoiag-iD  ejstem  does 
not  come  up  to  the  ftuticipations  of  those 
vho  hare  practiced  it  on  peach-treei,  m  re- 
commended bj  DovHINO.  P«ach-tr»es  id 
the  northern  cold  latitude  are  apt  to  have  a 
purtiim  of  their  fruit  buds  killed  when  the 
mi.'rcarj  &lli  beluw  lero,  especially  when 
thi'y  have  become  somewhat  swollen  by  pre- 
viuus  warm  weather,  during  the  fall  or  win- 
ter. Bv  shortening-ill,  another  portion  of 
the  ba<Is  are  destroyed,  leaving  very  few  to 
set  for  fVuit.  All  of  our  fmit-^aring  trees, 
wliile  the  branches  remain  upright,  bear  but 
little;  but  place  them  in  a  horisontal  posi- 
tion, and  they  are  rendered  fruitful.  It  is 
ofien  remarked  by  people,  when  the  branches 
of  traes  are  weighed  down  almost  to  break- 
ing; by  snow  and  ice,  that  the  next  year  will 
be  grsat  for  fruit.  This  ehorCening-in  hat  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  branches  upriebt  and 
ciiufle  an  exoesa  of  leaves  to  grow  itiile  the 
trees  are  young.  I  have  found,  in  all  oshm, 
thiit  when  an  excess  of  leates  grow  on  peach 
or  pelr-trees,  that  the  fmit  is  astringent  and 
ill-Quvored,  and  nut  properly  developed. 
But  at  the  Sonth,  where  the  psach-treee 
neluolly  bear  themselves  to  death,  this  short- 
eiiiap;-iu  uhould  be  practiced,  thereby  ren- 
do  ring  their  trees  longer  lived.  In  this 
northern  country,  to  succeed  in  peach  grow- 
ino,  there  are  a  few  things  very  important, 
but  which  are  commonly  overlooked ;  hence 
8u  much  disappointment  First,  it  is  aeces- 
snry  H)  have  Iiutd  with  a  dry,  warm  subsoil 
of  gravel,  sand,  or  loam.  Second,  adopt  a 
regular  svstem  of  cultivatioa  to  some  hoed 
crop,  such  as  beans,  corn,  potatos,  until  the 
trees  come  into  full  bearing.  Then  the  cul- 
tiviktioD  should  be  continued,  but  the  ground 
should  not  be  planted,  nor  should  any  weeds 
be  allowed  to  grow,  as  the  latter  would  have 
as  bud  an  effect  on  the  crop  of  fruit  as  if 

El:inted  to  either  of  the  fiirmer  crops.  I 
ave  known  peach-trees,  when  planted  on 
chij  soil  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  to  be 
lo<Jneaed  by  the  bi^h  winds  of  autumn,  and 
be  switched  and  twisted  undl  the  texture  of 
the  roots  was  destroyed  or  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  further  nourishment  to  the 
tree.  In  this  case,  although  apparently 
alive,  they  would  not  leaf  out  in  the  Spring, . 
Thore  is  one  notion  in  regard  (o  peach-trees 
which  I  will  here  mention.  It  is  to  place 
snow  and  ice  around  the  trees  in  winter,  and 
cover  it  with  straw,  eaw-dust,  tan,  Ac.,  to 
prevent  it  from  melting,  and  by  this  means 
prevent  the  trees  blusHuining  early,  or  not 
until  the  frosts  of  spring  are  over.  Now, 
fur  the  benefit  of  ^our  readers,  I  will  say 
that  Buch  a  notion  is  entirety  fallacious',  for 
a  peach-tree  will  blossom  and  leaf  out,  if 
not  diwaaed  (o  «  certoiu  degree,  without  any  { 


'  SMistance  from  the  roots.  Who  does  not 
know  that  a  peach-tree  transplanted  when 
in  full  bloom,  will  grow  admirably?  Soch 
ii  the  case,  because  the  roots  have  not  yet 
started  to  grow,  but  do  immediately  after. 
Another  instance  wilt  illustiata  this.  Plant 
a  grape-vine  outside  of  agreenbouae  where 
the  ground  is  frosen.  Take  the  top  through 
an  aperture  in  the  wall  to  the  inside,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  warm,  and  this  vine  wilt 
put  out  shoote,  bloBsoma,  and  set  forth  fruit, 
while  the  roots  are  yet  froien ;  but  if  kept 
too  long  iu  this  state,  it  will  perish. 

I  noticed  not  long  since  an  article  in  your 
paper,  relating  to  a  wonderful  discovery, 
made  by  some  Professor,  by  which  ho  had 
been  completely  successful  in  grafting  peach- 
trees  ;  and  for  the  further  Mnefit  oi  your 
readers,  I  will  give  my  experience.  I  haid 
found  that  by  setting  grafts  in  peach  wood 
of  two  seasons'  growUi,  no  older  and  no 
younger,  that  in  most  cases  they  wonld  livo 
and  grow  admirably.  1.  H) 


We,  too,  havo  tri«d  the  ehortening-in  ay** 
tern,  fijr  several  year*,  npoD  the  peach-trte ; 
and  so  fiir  from  oaoaiug  the  branches  to  Iw- 
come  upright,  the  head  of  the  tree  beoama 
rounded  like  to  that  of  am  apple-tree ;  the 
limbs  radiating  from  a  oommon  center ;  and 
though  the  shortening-in  decreased  the  num- 
ber of  fruit  buds,  by  just  the  quantity  cut 
off,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  had  a 


buds  had  been  allowed  to  remain   and  b« 
perfected. 

On  one  occauon,  we  aeleeled  a  spindling 
tree,  juet  in  bearing ;  out  it  down  even  witE 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  from  the  vouBg 
shoots  that  issued  from  the  root,  selected 
four  to  form  one  new  tree.  By  shortening- 
in,  we  caused  this  tree  to  form  almost  a  per- 
fect semi-circular  bead,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  nine  to  tan  feet;  the  lower  branches 
starting  from  the  f^und,  and,  at  their  ex- 
tremities, not  three  feet  above  it  In  one 
season,  ws  thinned  out  and  threw  away  five 
hundred  immature  pcaoliss,  and  allowed  the 
tree  to  perfect  as  large  a  numbers-all  of 
which  were  unusually  large  and  fine.  The 
next  year  we  allowed  the  tree,  which  we  had 
determined  to  remove,  to  retain  all  its 
branohos,  and  all  its  ft'uit  Instead  of  fur- 
nishing ns  with  a  good  supply  of  peacbeo, 
the  branches  ware  borne  Jlat  to  tin  earih  by 
the  a -'■  '-  '* "•    --'  ■-■-  --- 


single  specimen  ripeaf 

[The  above  ia  from  the  ifunil  JVinn  Tonter, 
and  is  introduced  as  a  forerunner  to  some 
remarks  upon  this  admirable  plan  of  prun- 
ing the  peach,  which  shall  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained and  urged  in  a  future  number  of  tin 
Reriew-l 
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NO.  I. INFLITKHC*   or  THB    IIOON   ON   VBI 

Ths  inflaenee  of  the  monn  on  the  weather 
bu,  in  ft)l  &gfi»,  been  belieTed  b;  tbe  gene- 
nlit;  of  mankiod:  tho  8aine  opinion  wai 
•mbraeed  b;  the  ancient  philoaopbera,  and 
KTeral  eminent  philofophera  of  later  times 
haTB  tboughl  the  opinion  not  nuworthj  of 
notice.  Now,  altbongb  tbe  moon  onlj  acts 
(u  far,  at  least,  ae  we  can  ascertain,)  or 
waters  of  the  ocean  hj  producing  tides,  it 
Is  nevertheless  bighlj  probable,  according  to 
the  obserrations  of  Messrs.  Lambert,  Foaldo, 
and  Cotte,  that  in  consequence  of  the  lunar 
influence,  great  Tariations  do  take  place 
the  atmosphere,  and  conseqaeotlj  in  the 
weather.  It  would,  indeed,  transcend  the 
limits  necessarilj  assigned  for  such  articles 
In  the  "  Horiiadiurai  Seciae,"  to  detail  the 
ingenious  reasonings  of  these  eminent  phi- 
losophers, hut  the  following  principles,  which 
I  have  translated  and  condensed  from  their 
profound  lucubrations,  will  show  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  Ibeir  embracing  the  received 
notions  on  this  interesting  topic. 

There  are  tea  sitaations  in  e?err  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  in  ber  orbit  when  she  must 
partk-alarly  eiert  ber  influence  on  tbe  atmos- 
phere, and  when,  consequentlj,  changeH  of 
the  weather  must  readily  take  place.  These 
•re,— 

1.— The  noB,  and  2,  the  Jvll  moon,  when 
she  eierts  her  influence  in  conjunction  with, 
or  in  opposition  to,  tbe  sun. 

3,  and  4. — The  quadralnres,  or  those  as- 
pects of  the  moon  when  she  is  ninety  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun ;  or  when  she  is  in  the 
middle  point  of  bor  orbit,  between  the  points 
of  conjunction  and  opposition,  namely,  in 
the  first  and  third  quarters. 

6. — The  perigee,  and,  6,  the  apogee,  or  those 
points  of  the  moon's  orbit  in  which  she  is 
at  tbe  leail  and  grealal  distance  from  the 
earth. 

The  two  passages  of  the  moon  over  the 
equntor,  one  of  which  Monsieur  Foaldo  calls, 

7. — The  moon's  aicatding,  and  the  other, 


8. — The  moon's  dcfosndMjr  equinox,  or  the 
two  Jtoustwu,  as  Honaieur  do  la  Lande  calls 

9. — The  boreal  bmialiet,  when  the  moon 
approaches  as  near  m  she  can  in  each  luna- 
(or  period  between  one  new  moon  and 
anuther,)  to  our  aenith,  (that  point  in  the 
horiiun  which  in  dtreotly  over  our  headx.) 

10. — The  atutral  luHulios,  when  sbc  is  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  our  lenith ;  fur 
ction  of  tbe  moon  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  her  obliqnity.  With  these  tan  points, 
Honrieur  Foaldo  eompared  o  table  ot  forty 
j/eare'  obeerration:  the  result  is,  that  the 
probabilities  that  the  weather  will  chiin^e 
at  a  certain  period  of  tiie  moon,  aie  in  the 
following  proportion*: — 

New  Hood, 6  (of. 

First  Quarter, 5  "  9 

Full  Mood 5  "  3 

Last  Quarter, 5  "  * 

Apt^ee, 4  '■  1 

A-tcendiDR  Equinox, |3  -  4 

MorthiTD  Luiiistiee |1  "  4 

Descending  Equinox, 11  "  4 

Southern  Luoislice, 3  "  1 

That  is  to  say,  a  person  may  bet  six  to 
one  or  seven  to  one,  as  the  case  may  bii,  tijat 
the  new  miion  will  bring  with  it  a  change  of 
weather.  Each  situation  of  the  moon  filters 
that  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  ha-s  been 
occasioned  by  the  preceding  one:  aDilltxol- 
dom  happens  that  aDy  change  in  the  wi^»tlicr 
takes  place  without  a  change  in  the  lunar 
situtitions.  Thrie  situations  are  combined 
on  account  of  the  ineqaality  of  their  rcvtilii- 
tlons,  and  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  l>y 
the  onion  of  the  syiigies~(syiigy,  in  aH(.run- 
omy,  being  a  term  equally  used  for  the  con- 
junction and  opposition  of  a  planet  with  the 
sun) — with  the  apsides,  which,  in  astrotiinny, 
are  applied  to  two  points  in  the  arhita  of 
planets  in  which  they  are  at  the  gii'ittnst 
and  least  distance  from  the  sun  cr  earth. 
The  higher  apru  is  more  particularly  dooomi- 
natod  aphelion  or  apogee:  tbe  lovrer,  peri- 
n,  or  perigee.  The  proportions  of  their 
power  to  produce  variations  are  as  follows; — 

Hev  Ifoon,  cmnciding  with  the 
perifee 33  lo  1 

Bew  HnoD,  coineidiDg  with  the 
apocve, 7  ■'  1 

Full  Moon,  coinciding  with  the 


Full  Moon,  coinciding  with  llie 
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The  oombination  of  theae  Bita&tions  gene- 
TtUy  occwiona  ttorms  and  terapeatfl ;  uid 
this  perturbing  power  will  ftlwaja  have  tbe 
greater  effect  the  nearer  theao  combined 
■ituadoQi  are  to  the  moon's  piuwage  over  tbe 
equator,  particularly  in  ihe  months  of  March 
and  September.  At  tbe  new  and  full  moona, 
in  tbe  monUiB  of  March  and  September,  and 
eren  at  the  lolstioeB,  eepeciallj  the  winter 
■oletice,  the  atmosphere  a«Bumee  a  certain 
diaracter,  bj  which  it  ii  distinguished  for 
three,  and  sometimea  sii  months.  The  new 
moons  which  produce  uo  change  in  the 
weather,  are  those  that  happen  at  a  distance 
from  the  apsides. 

As  it  is  perfectly  true  that  each  situation 
of  the  moon  alters  that  state  of  Ihe  atmos- 
phere which  has  been  produced  by  another, 
it  is,  however,  observed  that  many  aituationg 
of  the  moon  are  favorable  to  good,  and  others 
to  bad  weather. 

Those  belonging  to  the  latter  class 
the  perigee,  new  and  fall  moon,  passage  of 
the  equator,  and  the  northern  luniatiee. 
Those  belonging  to  the  former  are:  the  ^o- 
gee,  quadratures,  and  tbe  southern  luuistice. 
Changes  of  the  weather  seldom  take  place 
on  the  very  days  of  the  moon's  situatjons, 
but  either  precede  or  follow  thei 

Besides  the  lunar  situations  to  which  the 
above  observations  refer,  attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  the  fourth  day  before  the  new  and 
fall  moon,  which  are  called  tbe  octanlt. 
At  these  times  the  weather  is  inclined  to 
changes;  and  It  may  be  easily  seen,  that 
these  will  fallow  at  the  next  lunar  situation, 
Tirgil,  tbe  ancient  bard  and  niralist,  calls 
this  fourth  day  a  very  sure  prophet.  If 
that  day  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  good  weather  may  be  expected; 
hat  if  they  are  dull,  and  not  clearly  marked 
on  the  edges,  it  is  a  sign  that  had  weather 
will  ensue.  When  the  weather 
changed  on  the  fourth,  filth,  and  aiith  day 
of  the  moon,  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
continue  so  till  full  moon,  e 
till  the  next  mew  moon ;  and  in  that 
ti>e  lunar  situations  have  only  a  very  weak 
eSbct.  Many  observers  of  nature  have  also 
remarked,  that  the  approach  of  the  lunar 
situations  is  sometimes  critical  for  the  sick. 

Having  referred  to  the  observations  of 
Toaldo  and  da  la  Lande,  on  this  interesting 
■abject,  I  will  tntrodace  tbe  observatior 
a  German  natttraliit  of  the  eighteenth 


tury,  on  tbe  infivenre  of  the  moon  in  rtgaii 
ctraordinary  yeart.  Bad  years  take 
place  whan  the  apsides  of  the  moon  f^ill  'in 
the  four  cardinal  point«  of  the  lodiac.  Their 
intervals,  therefore,  ore  as  four  to  five,  eight 
ne,  Ac,  or  aa  the  intervals  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  apsidea  through  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  zodiac.  Thus  tiie  year  1777 
a  bad  year,  aud  in  that  year  the  apsides 
of  the  moon  were  in  the  equinoctial  signs ; 
and  it  ia  probable  that  the  years  in  whidl 
the  apsides  fall  in  tiie  signs  Taurus,  Leo, 
Virgo,  and  Aquarius,  will  be  good  and  mod- 
erate years,  as  the  year  1776  really  was  ; 
and  in  that  year  the  apsides  of  the  moon 
were  in  Taurus  and  Virgo. 

Every  eighteenth  year  must  be  similar. 
We,  however,  can  not  depend  upon  a  return 
altogether  the  same,  on  account  of  the  thre« 
different  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  happen  that  the  epoch  ot 
this  eitroordinary  year  may  be  retarded  a 
year,  or  perhaps  two.  Though  approxima- 
tions only  are  here  given,  this  does  not 
prevent  their  being  useful  to  farmers,  if  they 
only  pay  attention  to  circumstances.  Be- 
sides, various  exceptions  must  be  made  for 
different  parts  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  determine  these  heforehaod,  as  what 
regards  this  system  ia  applicable  to  the 
whole  globe ;  but  when  the  result  of  thi 
system  has  been  improved  by  local  observe 
tions,  the  conjectures  for  each  country  will 
be  attended  with  more  certainty. 

The  fifty-fourth  year  must  have  a  greatei 
aimilarity  to  the  first  than  all  tbe  rest;  be- 
cause,  at  this  period,  the  situations  of  ths 
moon,  in  regard  to  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
are  ag^  found  in  the  some  points. 

Tbe  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  nine 
succeaaiva  years  is  almost  equal  t«  that  which 
folia  in  the  next  following  nine.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  when  wo  compare  In  like  man- 
ner the  quantity  of  rain  whioh  falls  in  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years. 

LaMMitT,  Oku. 

[It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  we 
do  not  indorse  all  the  views  of  our  various 
and  many -minded  oorrespondenta.  Wa 
cheerfully  give  a  hearing  to  many  whose 
opinions  do  not  correspond  with  our  own. 
In  tbe  present  case,  the  writer  is  capable  of 
speaking  fur  himself,  and  we  are  quite  will 
ing  to  allow  him  the  opportunity.] 


(£Ht0r'i    ^srtit. 


The  fellowing  letter  vill  be  rekd  with  ioler- 
eat  Te  thuik  (be  writer  TorliiB  good  opinioD 
kod  kind  exprestioaa.  I  am  more  coDTiDced 
AkD  erer,  ttst  the  BtravbeTTj  discusaion  has 
arisen  altii^etlier  froin  a  misDnderatanding  be- 
tween tlie  different  parties  to  the  controreray, 
tooehiDf  the  Import  or  certain  terms  and  ei- 
preaaiona  oned  bj  caltlTatjir*  la  explain  tlieir 
TiewB.  It  will  be  seen  bj  the  "fioalily" 
adopts  hj  the  Cincinnati  Horllcultural  Soci- 
«^,  that  they  mean  onlj  to  saj  that  an  indiad- 
mal  will  retain  its  peculisr  characters,  however 
csteasirelj  maltiplied  bj  cuttings  and  oGFsels, 
and  that  they  do  n«l  mean  that  it  will  traamtU 
Ita  pccoliarities  by  natural  pmceHi  of  propa- 
gation bj  seed.  This  explanation  maj  quiet 
the  minds  of  certain  objectars.  The  statement 
Is  tnade,  also,  chiefly  in  regard  to  certaia  cul- 
tlTalod  or  artificial  varieties.  That  an  individ- 
■mI  may  have  certain  pefnliarities,  diSeriiig 
from  tbe  natar^  characten  of  the  speties  to 
which  it  belongs,  will  be  readily  admitted; 
and  that  it  atill  remaina  the  same  individual, 
no  maUer  into  how  many  parts  and  pieces  it 
may  be  cot,  or  how  widely  those  pieces  may  be 
scattered,  will  be  also  admitted  ;  there  is, 
ttien,  no  reason  to  donbt  that  each  fragment  so 
Mponted  will,  when  rooted  and  grown,  pre- 
sent the  same  cbaractera  and  pec  nliari  ties  as 
did  the  parent  from  which  it  was  cut.  There 
is  uo  real  ground  of  controversy  in  the  case. 
A  communication  from  Ur.  Longworth  on  this 
subject  is  necessarily  deferred.  j.  w.  w. 

Wan  CHm>,  Pa.,  April  13,  IC54. 
J.  V.  Wsmn,  Ew).— 

JJeuf  Sir: — Some  time  last  year  I  received  a 
pmpeOta  of  a  monthly  journal,  to  be  entitled 
"The  American  Botanist,"  and  if  I  rightly 
recollect,  I  ventured  the  nngracious  opinion, 
that  B  work  devoted  eiclualvely  to  "  the  ami- 
able science"  would  hardly  be  found  lo  pay, 
in  this  utilitarian  a^,  and  "  go  ahead  "  coun- 
try.   Thai  opinion  was  formed  from  Ihe  obser- 


vations of  half  A  centnry,  in  vhirh 
witncmed  the  fallore  of  several  Einiil 
tempts.  But  I  think  1  added,  thm  if  ihi 
go  on,  yon  might  consider  m*  n  n  si 
ber.  A  fcw  weeks  since,  I  have  rocr 
ocfj.of  "The  HorticBltaral  RericT  nt 
Unical  Magaaine,"  No.  3,  for  Februnrt 
to-day  I  received  No.  4,  of  the  Stime  n  i-i 
annual  iubscription  for  which  is  eiicKi.- 

oee  this  lobe  the  work  originallv  ]>r<' 
and  think  the  portion  t  have  seen  iIik 
eredit  to  Ihe  taste  and  spirit  of  the  We..' 
if  tie  HW  has  taste  and  spirit  enoi^);1i 
prsciate  and  sustain  so  laudable 

III  cover  itself  with  honor,  Rn>l  ]i 
shabby  Bnt  to  shame.  Tcre  I  j-oun 
should  be  proud  to  enrol  myself  as  n  prr 


loap- 


I  perceive,  in  tbe  number  received  lo-ilay. 
(Ho.  4,)  that  yon  have  given  %  very  jiuli.iuus 
paper,  on  what  is  called  "  At  Strmtrbmy  Qun- 
tion,"  which  has  been  making  sUch  a  riitiipus 
among  the  cultivators  of  that  ptniit.  Llko 
many  other  coatroversiea,  it  seems  to  be  uvijig 
to  Ihe  parties  not  being  sufficiently  Piplicil  in 
defining theirrcspectivcpositioDl.  Tlio  kIioIo 
aflair  seems  to  me  to  bo  a  sheer  qnpMiuu  of 
faet,  to  be  determined  by  obserration;  and  it 
the  admiatd  faeit  were  distinctly  and  iiroprrly 
Mated,  as  you  suggest,  I  do  not  see  lion  ur  vhy 
Uiere  should  be  any  dispute  at  nil.  Every 
body  knows,  or  may  know,  thit  iho  aamriit 
and  iKifili  of  flowen  are  liable  to  W  dcfcrUvc 
or  abortive,  especially  In  planU  wliii'li  hava 
been  long  under  cultivation.  This  ia  ri'ninrk- 
ebly  Ihe  case  in  the  atrawberry  plant.  Nuw. 
as  I  understand  the  questiui,  which  is  diS' 
turbing  the  equanimity  of  sundry  i^nrdi'mTti, 
it  is  simply  this:  Is  it  possible  tor  aalrnwbcrry 
plant  which  usually  bears  flowern  n-iUi  im- 
perfect or  abortiee  ilamtHi,  to  be  ni.idi:  tu  jiro- 
duce  flowers  with  prr/fditomcni?  Ur.  Ali't'lisri, 
who  is  both  a  professional  gardiinT  mid  a 
respectable  botanist,  observed  i^li  prrfrct  and 
hn/mfitt  JUnerrl  in  a  bed  of  what  hv.  mijiposcd 
to  be  Hovey's  seedlings,  and  veiiluri'd  to  as. 
cribe  the  phanomeuoa  to  the  influence  of  culture. 
239 
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The  change,  thus  alle^^d,  from  imperfect  to 
perfect  flowers — ^i.  e.  from  oftorftee  to  pttftct 
tUtmeru, — wan  pronounced  to  be  "utterly  im- 
possible."   Having  had  an  opportunity  to  ez* 
amine  one   of  Mr.  Heehan's  specimens,  and 
finding  both  torts  of  flowers  on  the  same  plant, 
I  thought  the  inference  quite  logical,  that  there 
must  have  been  Bome  change,  to  produce  boihoorte, 
whether  the  parent  plant  was  pistillate^  stami- 
"^nate,  or  perfect.     I  thought  the  jN)tft6t2i^y  of  the 
change   was   sustained  by  analogy,  in  many 
other  plants.     It  was    then  denied  that  Mr. 
Meehan's  plants  were  Hooe^e  oeedUngo,    Thai 
is  a  question  of  fact  to  which  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  because  I  am  not  practically  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
many  varieties,  or  cultivated  sorts'.    But  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  comprehend  why  Hovey*s 
should  be  immutable,  while  others  are  liable  to 
change.     If  the  fact  of  change,  in  any  culti- 
rated  variety,  be  admitted,   the  main  point 
would  appear  to  be  settled;  and  as  it  respects 
Hooey's  seedling,  that  must  be   left  to  future 
observation.    No  doubt,  some  varieties  may  be 
more  fixed,  or  persistent,  than  others;  but  it 
would  require  many  years  of  negative  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  change  was  "  utterly  impossi- 
ble," as  is  claimed.    I  should  really  be  glad 
to  know  what  is  the  exact  position  of  Mr. 
Meehau's  opponents.    Do  they  mean,  and  will 
they  say,  that  the  organs  referred   to  never 
change  under  any  circumstances?  or  is  it  only 
with  regard  to  Hovey's  seedling,  that  the  change 
is  pronounced  "  impossible?"    I  am  persuaded, 
that    a    clear  understanding'  of  the   precise 
matter  in  dispute  is  all  that  is  wanting,  to 
allay  the  ferment.    I  am  mortified  to  learn, 
that  there  has  been  some  loss  of  temper  among 
the  disputants,  which  I  think  very  silly,  un- 
called for,  and  unbecoming  among  the  culti- 
Tators  and  amateurs  of  Natural  Science.    We 
are  not  responsible  for  the  facts  in  nature. 
,  All  we  have  to  do,  is  to  find  them  out,  and 
gpod-humoredly  make  them  known. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

Wx.  DAaLIMOTON. 

[Our  correspondent  is  well  known  in  Botani- 
cal science,  and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  from 
him  again  and  often.  His  closing  words  will 
liot^  we  trust,  pass  unheeded.] 


SnaLiNo,  Whiteside  Co.,  lU.,  April  10, 185i. 
Missas.  Wakdk&  A  WAai>— 

Dear  Sirs:  It  has  been  my  intention  to  send 
you  a  few  notes  in  relation  to  this  new  and 
distant  region  of  tiie  West,  but  tJie  hurry  of 
business  at  this  season  puts  it  entirely  out  of 
my  power. 

With  pleasure  I  read  your  pages,  and  trust 
your  labors  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
friends  of  pomology  throughout  the  West,  and 
n^t  only  there,  but  wherever  pomology  has 
found  a  home. 

Tour  views  on  hedging  should  be  read  by 
every  farmer  on  these  broad  prairies,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  plant  which  you  recommend 
above  all  others,  the  Maclura,  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  that  purpose  in  the  latitude,  or 
rather  locality,  in  which  you  reside.  Tou  say, 
if  I  rightly  understand  you,  that  it  is  by  far 
a  more  rapid  grower  than  the  buckthorn.  With 
me  it  is  the  very  reverse.  From  an  experience 
of  five  years  in  growing  the  plants  side  by 
side,  I  must  give  my  decided  preference  to  the 
buckthorn.  My  impressions  are,  that  it  is  not 
as  hardy  as  the  peach,  three  years'  old  plants 
being  killed  to  the  ground  during  the  winter 
of  1851  and  '52,  while  the  peach-trees  stand- 
ing near  remained  uninjured. 

In  justice  to  so  important  a  subject,  I  regret 
that  I  can  not  say  more. 

Our  country  here  is  new,  and  but  few  feel 
able  to  take  a  journal  entirely  devoted  to  hor- 
ticulture; as  it  is,  however,  yon  may  expect  K 

few  readers  from  this  county. 

I  remain.  Tours  truly, 

L.  S.  PxmnicoTOH. 


■  • 


Thk  iNTEaESTiNO  article  on  vegetable  organic 
cells,  in  our  present  number,  by  Prof.  Riddell, 
is  extracted  from  a  lecture  on  the  subject  deliy- 
ered  to  the  Chem.  Class  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  when  it  was  largely  illustrated  by 
magnified  drawings  and  diagrams.  These  we 
were  unable  to  produce  for  our  extract;  nor 
are  they  really  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  views  advanced. 


I 


Sevxxal  articles  on  botanical  matters  are 
omitted  from  the  present  number,  for  wmnt  ai 


room. 
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M  oKimErT  m  If  b.  Doimsa. — The  caomitle* 
appointed  *t  the  Iwt  ■oaioa  of  Um  AiDerieaD 
FniioloKieal  CongreM  to  obteio  faods  to  eitict 
■  moDDment  to  the  memorj  of  tlia  lite  A.  J. 
Donm,  have  nceiTed  for  thii  paipoae  about 
one  tlioaund  doUara.  The  BortieultarUt 
rtalea  that  it  i*  prupaaed  to  place  it  in  adme 
at  the  pablie  gronnda  K  VasbingtoD,  uid 
tfaat  the  detlga  ia  a  Taie  of  pore  white  marUe, 
alaboratelj  carred,  oa  ■  pedestal  beanog  a 
nitatde  iiwcTiptioa.  The  vhole  to  be  aiae 
faatliigh. __ 

Hk.  FaaDKB,  the  great  SCrawberrj  cultlTBtor, 
U  out  opoo  Mr.  Herey  in  regard  to  the  "  Sepe- 
rior"  atrawbacTj,  ia  tbe  Am.  Aft^atiariH,  1 
luTe  feared  that  Ur.  H.  had  not  the  tree  Tarlet; 
vken  I  read  hji  deacripticm  laat  J*»r.  It  is 
erident  that  Hr.  P.  has  had  aed  aeen  that 
which  ii  correcL  This  only  remiads  one  of 
the  ofteii  iccideiita  which  abuold  not  be 
allowed  la  occur,  but  which  will  coattaotlj  be 
liable  ta  recor  with  DaraerTmen,  how  honeat 
•oerer,  who  do  not  make  a  apedality  of  the 
•Irawberry,  and  give  the  aul^ect  personal 
attention,  and  keep  the  aorta  leparal*. 

Av  AawvLAB  Zclipae  of  the  inn,  visible 
'  fenenllj  is  the  United  States,  will  occur  on 
the  atterDoon  of  Fndsy  tbe  9&h  InaL :  com- 
■neacing,  at  this  place,  about  four  o'clock,  and 
lasting  till  twen^  minutea  after  six.  A  rare 
andbeaalifal  phenomenon. 

■tata  run. 

Vww  ToBK  HoBTionLTDaAi.— Preparations 
are  making  for  the  Spring  Exhibition,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  American  Museum  (Bsnium's) 
from  the  Ist  to  tbe  6th  of  this  mooth.  The 
premium  Ii 

The  Am 
highlj  creditable 

New  Toaa  Stati  AoaccctTinuL  Snow. — 
This  Fair  ii  to  be  held  at  Hamilton  Square, 
Bew  York  City,  on  the  3d  to  6th  of  October. 
This  park  embracei  eighteen  aeree,  and  is 
considered  a  verj  fsTorabU  location.  The 
facilities  of  locomotion  and  ererraccolDmoda- 
tiim  oBered  bj  the  ^at  metropolia,  are  sat  off 
against  a  mora  eenlnl  pnai^on.  A  great  show 
is  anticipated. 

Tsa  New  Humaiai  Stats  Fira,  will  be 
held  on  the  QrsI  week  of  October,  3d  to  6Ut. 
The  place  haa  not  yet  beeo  selected. 

Tna  OoxHiOTiotrT  Stiti  AoiicuLruaAt  Son- 
«n,  wiU  hold  ita  first  fair  at  Hew  Bafen. 


IXtm  Books,  etc. 

Amaicu  FantT-Oaowxa'a  Ooun. 
-  This  Is  a  new  fruit-book,  hj  our  fellnw-citi- 
sen,  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Clerelaad,  who  has  been 
devoted  to  pomolt^  for  several  yeiini  trilh 
anch  anoSDal  ardor  that  he  deservedl;  Elands 
among  the  first  pomologists  of  oar  country. 
In  preparing  this  work,  he  has  availed  liim- 
aelf  of  tbe  valuable  inftvroation  derived  from 
Prof.  Kirtland,  Ur.  Hoadly,  and  others  funiil- 
iar  with  the  aobject.  A  earefol  revieir  of  ihe 
book  gives  a  very  aatisfaclory  re«a1t,  for 
thoagh  in  ita  first  edition  it  ia  not  without  ita 
trivial  errors,  all  readera,  and  especi^lj  those 
in  the  West,  will  find  it  a  valuaUe  aid  in  their 
investigations.  It  contahis  quite  a  large  num- 
ber <rf  fmits  not  described  in  any  oClier  sys- 
tematic work,  and  in  the  department  ti  chpr- 
riea,  especially,  it  ia  replete  with  intereel  and 

Tbe  engravings  are  a  great  improvement 
apm  the  cula  generally  used  in  similar  illua- 
trallotts;  a  degree  of  shading  about  tlie  cnvilj 
and  baain,  givea  rotundity  to  the  aectionn  of 
IVaits,  while  the  capsules  and  seeds  and  Ktoiics 
representod,  are  valuable  characlerislics. 

Hon.  Ur.  P.  Wilder,  the  prince  nf  pomolo- 
gists,  speake  as  fullows,  after  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  tbe  work : 

"I  have  examined  ita  pages  with  unusual 
interest,  and  tbe  naTelpemsed  them,  Che  more 
I  wae  gratified  with  the  extensive  infomiHtioD 
it  contained,  and  the  great  amoant  of  investi- 
gation it  required  to  place  before  the  jiublio 
this  moat  valuable  book. 

"  AllhoDgh  Ae  study  of  pomology  bru  been 
the  great  absorbing  subject  of  my  life,  yet  I 
am  happy  to  acknowledge  that  your  "Guide" 
has  already  aiTorded  me  much  instruclian,  and 
will  be  a  moat  uBcfal  work  far  reference. 
Every  cultivator  of  fruit  in  Ihs  country  should 

"  There  are  a  few  errors,  but  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  any  exist,  bat  that  yon  have  been  able 
to  present  ao  perfect  a  work  in  your  firEt  cdi- 
Ijon,  and  one  which  embraces  ao  much  useful  ' 
infwmation  for  pomologists  in  general." 


) 
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HORTICUI/rURAL  REVIEW. 


TBAVBACTI0V8. 

The  Ctneinnati  Hortiotiltaral  floeittj, 

Has  kept  up  its  meetings  with  accustomed 
spirit  during  tne  past  month.  Several  topics 
or  iiit€r(;8t  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
members,  and  elicited  discussion;  among  them, 
the  strawberry,  and  its  peculiarities  of  inflo- 
rescence, has  proved  a.  fertile  theme,  which 
threatens  to  have  no  terminus,  unless  the  rei)ort 
of  the  Secretary,  after  his  return  from  Phila- 
delphia, shoula  happily  set  the  matter  at  rest 
for  a  season;  meanwhile,  the  plants  are  com- 
ing into  blossom,  and  every  one  may  verify 
the  statements  for  himself.  The  publication 
of  this  report  has  been  called  for,  and  it  is  in- 
serted to  gratify  friends,  although  the  "Writer 
would  have  preferred  to  have  it  simply  put  on 
file  by  the  society. 

Tlie  fruits  of  the  past  season  have  almost 
disappeared  from  our  tables,  and  cut  flowers 
have  not  yet  come  to  take  their  places.  Every 
morning  the  market  stands  present  a  more  at- 
tractive horticultural  exhibition  than  our  hall. 
Some  contributors,  however,  still  favor  us; 
among  these  have  been  S.  S.  Jackson,  with 
his  seedling  verbenas,  and  Henry  Williams, 
with  a  rich  display  of  roses  and  other  flowers. 
We  must  now  expect  increased  interest  in  our 
meetings  and  displays*  The  spring  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  proposed,  will  be  held  toward  the 
end  of  May. 

REPORT. 

Pret^dmt  and  Members — At  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  I  shall  proceed,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible,  to  comply  with  your  request,  and 
ffive  a  statement  of  how  I  found  the  ''  Straw- 
oerry  queiHon  "  on  my  recent  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

Armed  with  the  facts  familiar  to  you  all, 
and  having  blossoming  plants  of  three  varie- 
ties,, that  have  evidently  been  much  confounded 
by  those  eastern  observers  who  have  been 
preaching  the  instability  of  what  we  know  to 
oe  characteristic  peculiarities  of  different  vari- 
eties, and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  permanent,  I  felt  prepared  (or  the 
discussion,  but  was  filled  with  resret  that  so 
much  feeling  of  an  unpleasant  character  ex- 
isted among  some  of  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  that  it  was  not 
cCesirable  to  convene  that  Dod;^^  in  order  to 

give  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  and  discuss 
le  great  question  openly  and  fully.  I  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  content  myself  with  re- 
peated exliibition  of  the  plants  to  individuals, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  postulates  that  we 
have  here  derived  from  our  long-continued  ob- 
servations. This  was  done  to  many  of  the 
members  privately,  which  greatly  increased 
my  labor,  and  proportionately  diminished  my 
aatisfaction  as  an  apostle  of  simple  natnral 
truth. 

I  found  several  persons  who  had  seen  with 
our  spectacles,  and  it  was  saiisfiKtory  to  dis* 
cover  that  these  individuals  had  been  the  most 
extensive  and  closest  observers.  Of  this  you 
have  had  the  evidence  ia  the  ad  interim  report 
of  ilu'ii  Fiuil  Conimiit»ie  with  which  you  coa- 


curred  heartily.     Others,  among  whom 
the  amiable  and  intelligent  editor  of  the  Flo- 
rist, were  unwilling  to  receive  the  te9tim9ny 
of  living  witnesses,  acknowledged  to  be  good 
observers  of   natural  phenomena,   and  suffi- 
ciently advanced   in  tneir  botanical    studies 
to  distinguish,  and    not    confound,  the   or- 
^ans  of   inflorescence  —  unwilling  to    receive 
the  testimony  of  such  living  witnesses,  should 
that   testimony    appear   to    clash   with    the 
dicta  of  the  ^reat   Dotanical  luminaries,  and 
their  descriptions  of  natural  families  and  spe- 
cies.    These  constantly  referred  to  the  books, 
instead  of  waiting  to  verify  them  by  a  strict 
comparison  with  the  natural  objects  they  at- 
tempt to  describe.    Some  would  almost  incline 
to  aeclare  that  Hovey's   Seedling,  McAvoy'a 
Superior,  ^.,  Ac.,  were  not  only  not  of  the 
RosacsB  family,  but  that  they  were  not  even 
strawberries.    If  it  were  true  that  their  blos- 
soms were  not  furnished  with  ril  the  proper 
organs  of  a  perfect  flower — ^if  these  irreji^ulari- 
ties,  which  I  asserted  to  be  characteristic,  nat- 
ural, and  permanent  peculiarities,  of  the  genus 
Trajaria,  "  be  real,"  said  they,  or  one  of  them, 
''  Botany  ia  false.' "     To  whicn  I  responded  that 
Botany  was  my  friend  and  much  beloved;  but 
it  was  not  yet  a  perfected  science,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  aid  me  in  rendering  it  more  woithy 
of  our  love  and  confidence,  by  fearlessly  cor- 
recting the  errors  or  omissions  of  our  prede- 
cessors, instead  of  blindly  following  the  dicta, 
even  of  the  wisest  men  who  have  worshiped 
at  Flora's  shrine. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  ^6  other  side 
of  this  question,  the  theoretic  side,  was  one  of 

feat  eminence  in  botanical  knowledge,  whom 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  but 
whose  article  in  the  Farm  Journal  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  mischief,  en  aocomnt  of  its 
tendency  to  generalise  from  facta  observed  in. 
other  plants,  but  which  were  not  at  all  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  strawberry.  '  I  may  refer  to 
Darlington's  discussion  of  the  seed  (fruit)  of 
botanical  language.    He  rightly  asserts  Uiat 
the  pulpy  mass  of  many  plants,  constituting 
what  tne  world  knows  as  their  fruit,  may 
swell  and  become  edible  without  a  perfection 
of  the  seed  or  fruit  proper:  had  he  observed 
the  habits  of  the  plant  m  question,  he  would 
have  known  that  such  is  never  the  case  with 
the  strawberry,  but  that  the  perfectness  of  the 
development  of  the  fleshy  receptacle  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  perfection  and  consequent 
vitality  of  the  seed  upon  its  surface.    That  a 
fig,  a  grape,  an  apple,  or  a  chestnut  burr 
(capsule),  may  be  well  developed,  although  it 
contains  not  a  single  perfectea  seed  (ovuu^,  is 
no  argument  that  a  different  state  of  things 
should  not  exist  with  the  strawberry,  although 
with  cumulative  evidence  of  the  Rind  intro- 
duced, the  inference  mi^ht  have  been  drawn, 
but  for  the  opposition  of  well-established  facts. 
Mr.  Meehan,  the   ^rc^t    originator  of  the 
changeable  theory,  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.    This  I  considered  a  mat  misfor- 
tune, for  I  felt  a  high  admiration  ror  his  many 
good  qualities  as  a  roan  and  a  flbrist,  and  re- 
spect ibr  his  extended  information,  and  be- 
lieved that  what  I  consider  his  error*,  hay» 
arisen  from  a  waot  sim|dy  of  aeconrt^i  and 
laiuute  a€^iiai«taiice  wiih  tho  y:»riolii*a  of  th^ 
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plants  he  hnil 

ezhibiifil  lo  th«  Societj 

■nd  hesitate  not  to  pruni 


deal  with.    The  I 


pUnt  of  U 


Hot 


«edlin„. 


Fr  had  it 


Mietj- 


mbled   the  Cushing,  [■ 
kenoiphrodiw  rarietj). 

Thnngh  the  kindueas  of  Mr.  Cojx,  I  vaa 
enabled  tOTiait  the  bnaiifol  gTonndH  at  SpriDg- 
brook  farm,  aod  there  eiamined  the  forced 
atrawberry  planta  ia  tlie  houses,  vhich  com- 
prised aeveral  well  knovD  rarietira,  and  amonv 
ihtm  Terj  fev  of  the  Hotbj'b  seAlling,  vhich 
Hr.  H.  seeniB  to  hare  sappoeed  constituted  the 
main  podioD  o[  (he  plants  upon  these  grounds. 

Id  cnncluaioa,  1  Khali  aimpl j  add  that  the 
postnlatea  in  re^anl  U>  the  peruliaritin  of  the 
iDfloresccDee  of  this  genus,  were  repeated  to 
all,  aa  the  resnlls  of  observation  and  whnllj 
dependable;  this  vaa  done  at  the  risk  of  being 
coDsidered  almnit  a  iDonDniaDiac.  Though 
familiar  to  you  all,  I  shall  here  beg  leave  lu 
repeat  them,  that  our  Society  may  set  itself 
right  before  the  public — an  imperfect  Blalement 
having  uarortunately  bern  copied  from  our 
transactions  and  videly  diffused  by  the  press 
of  the  countiy  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aar  ~ 
medium  may  be  appropriated  for  the  diffueii 
of  the  foltoTing: 


Whether  -wild  or  cultivated,  the  Strawbenj 
preaeota  in  lU  varieties,  four  distinct  foTml  ~~ 
characters  of  inflorescence : 
-  First :  Those  called  FMSUle,  from  the  fact 
that  the  stamens  are  abortive,  and  lire  rarely  to 
be  found  vithout  a  dis.<iection  of  the  flower. 
These  require  extrinsic  impregnation. 

Second  :  Tho»e  called  SmintOe,  which  are 
perfectly  destitute  of  even  the  rodimenta  of 
pistils,  and  are  neoessorilv  fruitless. 

Third :  Those  called  HemiaiAnidilt, 
feet,  hsviDg  both  sets  of  organB,  stsmens  and 
pistils,  apparently  well  developed.  These  are 
not  generally  good  and  certnjo  bearers,  as  we 
Shonld  expect  them  to  be.  With  few  eicep- 
tions.  they  bear  poorly,  owing  to  sc 
served  defect,  prebaUy  in  the  pisi 
tenth  of  their  flowers,  generally  prodi 
and  uflen  very  targe  beirics. 

Fouilh  :  A  rare  cla8«,  a  sort  of  itiUieitien  of 
the   preceding,    has    not   only  hcrmiphrodi 
flowers,  but  also  some  on  tlie  same  truss  th 
are  of  the  pistillate  character;  and  sometinii 
in  the  ssnie  iilsnt.  a  truss  will  be  seen,  ou 
which  all  the  flowers  are  pistillate. 

Now  these  four  divisions  are  nnlurol  and  real; 
{hey  are  also  founded  upon  permanent  charac- 
ters, so  Tar  a£  we  have  been  able  lo  discover, 
after  A  most  thorough  invest igstioii,  exteadios 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  during  which 
millions  of  strawberry  blossoms  have  been 
Bmmined  with  Ihs  severest  scrutiny.  Other 
forms  may  exist,  and  it  is  not  claimed  (a  be 
impossible  that  we  may  yet  find  a  seedling 
wliich  shall  have  the  gengrri  charactin'  of  a 
puHUaie,  that  mST  show  an  occasional  perfect 
or  Itmnaplkndii*  flower,  aa  a  peculiarity  of  that 
individual,  but  wa  have  never  yet  observed 
RMch  H  variety;  and  further,  webeliove.  that 
whatever  Impress, »a  to  peculiarities  of  foliBg<s 
pubcsccuce  taVit,  inflnresoence,  or  fruit,  eaish 


'::.r:. 


;e  perfect 


diglioct  aeadling  may  rcEeire  with  ii  '        ^ 
will  be  rrlniued  in  its  Increase  by  r 
■  long  aa  the  variety  remains  eitan' 

■  lay  vary  from  the  parent,  but .  il     .  . 
K'ba   materially   difibrent,   e^i' |  ; 
tal-mal  formal  ion  or  by  developm.iu 
unimportant  organs.  i .  a.  v. 

Amsiean  Tin*-Ot«w«n'  iModation. 

At  the  Jannarr  meeting,  the  election  uf  a 
cers  resulted  aa  follow  a; 

PrttiiUnt—h.  RehfDM. 

Vict  PrrtUnt — George  Qraham. 

TnmtartT — R.  Buchanan. 

Scmfory— John  A.  Warder. 

The  President,  in  asauming  anew  hi 
tioo  at  the  head  of  the  Sociclv,  expn-s- 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  tii 
also  for  the  support  which  the  men;!.. 
rendered  him  during  the  past  year,  in 
deavora  which  have  been  made  by  th>' 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  v. 

At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society, 
following  premiums  were  offered: 

IM.  A  silver  cup,  with  inscriptiun,  v 
$30;  to  begivenforlhe  best  managed  vim  < 
of  nut  leas  than  two  or  three  acres,  iK.  '. 
miltee  to  be  appointed  at  the  March  im  ■ 

ad.  A  silver  cup,  value  $10;  for  Ih,'  I  .  ~, 
Cslswba  wine  three  years  old  or  ov.  .  i. 
awarded  on  the  last  Saturday  of  Mar,  I.    1 

3d.  A  silver  cup,  raloe  $15;  fur  ri.i 
Catawba  wine  of  iS53,the  ssmples  lo  li  -. 
from  a  barrel  of  not  less  than  thirty  l.iU 
to  be  awarded  in  July,  1854. 

<th.  A  silver  cup.  value  $10;  for  tl  . 
wtne,  other  than  Catawba,  made  hcrr.  <  i 
from  native  or  foreign  vines,  and  tobv  :i«  .. 
in  July.  1854. 

5lh-  A  silver  cup,  value  $30;  to  be  au  . 
in  August,  IBM,  for  the  beat  Sparkliiir-.  i' 
from  Catawba  wine. 

At  the  February  meeting,  quite  ar.  ii,  ■ 
ing  discuasion  waa  had  respecting  Hiil  :. 
or  adulterated  wines,  and  regrets  n.  . 
pressed  that  some  such  had  already  .i|  p< 
m  our  market,  whereas,  all  good  wli.i-  : 
preferred  to  see  only  a  pure  articK'  .  :li 
The  president  read  a  paper  or  report  u]'-.) 
subject  of  making- the  grapoa  before  pi^a 
(he  wine. 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  the  ronim 
went  into  a  cnivful  examination  of  ihe  b{ 
mens  presented,  seventeen  in  numU'r 
choice  samplea  of  old  wine,  runnint;  \ac 
the  data  of  1840.  So  fine  an  array  of  >  I 
old  wines  was  perhaps  uever  befuri'  i  \<- 
into  competition  together,  embracing  >' 
of  previous  premium  wines.  Of  cm-, 
decision  required  great  caro  and  ginii!  , 
menu    Aft«r  selecting  slid  re-seleclm  ' . 

the  compariaoo  was  reduced  lo  two  c 

lore,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Yealmas  h  m  i 
of  1B4T,  wis  entitled  to  the  cup.  W 
every  sample  on  the  table  was  worl)>y  nl 
premium  offered,  and  they  gave  eviilcru  i' 
our  wine-makers  are  detemiined  tih  pr., 
a  purt  and  unadultaraled.  attisle  ot  li':iv> 
SeU\. 


■a 
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KantuotT  SorUsnltnnl  Be«l*tT. 

At  an  election  bald  at  tlie  Uerchants'  Ex- 
chnnge,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  8»tiirdij, 
IStli  Mnrt'li,  ISSI,  the  rollowing  oflieen  wars 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  rii.: 

Preji.7fn<^L»urence  youog. 

Ma  fraidtnU—Mw.  D.  Mobbs,  C.  C.  Carer, 
J.  A,  Moore,  Wm.  Hire,  OeorK«  Herr,  H.  P. 
Bjran. 

ExKuiiae  CunimiUtt — Oeorge    Hicks,    Philip 


7V™wr«-— A.  Q.  Ml 

Reanliag  Secntary — Onnabr  Hit*. 

Dr.  Thompson. 


Dr.  L.  P.  Randall, 


copies  ut  thu  Horticultural  Reviev  and  BoUd- 
leal  lUt;aEiae.  published  iu  Cineionali,  Ohio. 
hy  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  and  Ur.  Jamea  W. 
Ward,  lo  be  distributed  aa  premikims  during 

the  present  jrear,  bj  the  President  aud  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  articles  of  merit  exhibited 
at  the  tretkly  meetlugs  of  the  socialj. 

[The  th^ika  of  the  Horticaltural  Beviow  are 
certainly  due  to  the  society  tor  this  amiable 
act,  especially  ao  to  the  mover  of  the  resalu- 
tion,  and  practically,  heartily,  to  the  executive 
officer,  l)ic  excellent  Secretary  —  to  all,  all 
hoiiur.    The  example  ia  vorthy  of  emuUtion.] 


injurious  to  vegetation;  of  rvinedies  fur  tho 
aame,  and  vhatever  ma^  add  to  the  iiilereat 
and  utility  o(  the  Aaaooialiun. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  hi 

ineroualy  off"      •  ■  -■ '  •  ■■ 

T  the  Societj 
in^  free  of  e_^ 

Alt  packages  of  Fruit  inteuded  for  exhibi- 
tion, may  iherefDre  be  addressed  as  follows  :— 
"  Foa  Tua  AxEBicuf  Pomoumical  Socixrt, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Schoi^  Street,  BoatoB, 
Maaa.:"  where  a  Conimitl«e  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  Societies  lo  be  represented,  will  pl«aa« 
forward  Certificates  of  their  aeveral  Delega- 
tions, to  the  Preaidenl  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  at  Boeton. 

MAUraALL    p.  WjLDIX 

H.  Vr.  S.  CLSVBtiNp,  Stemary. 
Buttttt,  Mau.,  April  la,  1B54. 


The  Fifth  Bdsidn  of  this  Ifatloael  Aaao- 
liatioD,  will  be  held  at  Hoanotn-TvaAL  Hall, 
n  the  City  of  Bobton,  Haasachusotts,  com- 
nenciug  on  WiD.tBSDAT,  the  thirteen^  day 
if  SamiiiBHi  next,  at  (en  o'clock.  A.  M- 

It  is  iiiiendcd  to  make  ihia  aaaemblage  one 
I  IntorestiDs  ihat  has  ever  been  held 


1  this 


uotrj. 


1  the 


All  Huriicultural.  Agricultural,  and  other 
kindred  AHMciatioos,  of  Horth  America,  are 
thenrm.'  ruquca>«d  (o  send  such  number  of 
Di'ltgiiti-.  to  thia  Conrention,  aa  they  may 
•li-i'iii  <  \|iedlent. 

I'oiij'iliigists,  Nurserymen,  and  all  othaia 
interesLril  iu  the  Cultivation  of  good  Fruit,  are 
also  invited  lo  attend  the  coming  aession. 

Among  the  ol^U  of  Ihia  Society,  are  the 
following ; — 

To  ascertain,  from  practical  experience,  the 
relative  value  of  varieties  in  different  parts  of 
-    -       .._—       To  h—  ■■-- 
itComi 

and  from  a  comparison  of  results,  to  learn  what 
Fruits  arc  nilapted  to  general  cultivation;  what 
varieties  ar*  suitable  for  particular  localities; 
vhat  new  rarieties  give  promise  of  being 
worthy  of  dissemination;  and  especially,  what 
varieties  are  generally  inferior  or  worlbJeas,  in 
all  parlB  of  the  Union, 

In  order  lo  facilitato  these,  objecta,  and  ta 
enllect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  reaearehea 
and  discoveries  in  the  science  of  Pomolufty, 
Members  and  Delegatea  are  nquMIad  to  caa- 


■ohil*  Agrimatnna  ui  Kartionltural  tacitj 

Then 
was  helrf"  . 

0.  C.  Laiigdon,  President,  in  the  chair,  i 
B.  C.  Rowan,  Beoretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meettng  ware 
read  and  approved. 

The  President  then  announced  the  standing 
committees: — Executive,  on  AgriculIuFr,  on 
Horticulture,  on  Ploracalture,  on  Vegetable!, 

The  Corresponding  Secretaij,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Quire,  read  to  the  Society  several  letters 
from  kindred  Associations,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dnion,  and  presented  nnmerona  para- 
pblela,  mostly  forwarded  by  Dr.  Warder,  of 
Cincinnati,  containing  addressee,  reports,  and 

On  motion  of  A.  L.  Pope,  It  was  resolved 
that  the  Fair  apnolnted  for  the  19th  inst.,  be 
poatponed  until  Wrdnesday,  3d  of  May. 

W.  W.  McOnire  oifered  the  following  reaolu- 
tion,  which  was  unanimoualy  adopted: 

Xcaabid,  That  C.  C.  Langdou,  President,  of 
this  Society,  be  requested  to  deliver  an  addrrst 
before  the  members  on  the  eveainv  of  the  ith 
of  Hay,  being  the  second  of  the  exhibition. 


e  those  which 


BoTAifT. — A  treatise  might  be  writlan  on  tlia 
benffils  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  capable  of  affording.  Of  how 
great  use  ia  it  in  strange  coontrii^  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  plants  fit  for  foiKl,  froi 
are  poisonous  ;  and  to  reco^nisi 
have  been  emptoyed  la  medicine, 
of  the  nnmerouH  arta  to  which  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  subservient  t  Even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  botany  is  of  exceeding  interest 
and  importance.  Travelers  in  unknown  landa 
know  full  well  that  life  or  death  often  depend* 
upon  their  acquaintance  with  the  acienci. — an 
acquaintance,  it  may  be,  not  derived  from 
learned  treatises,  but  simply  from  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  obeervalion  of  ihone  edible 

Blants  with  which   all   persona  are  familiar, 
ut  even  ihia  i«  etill  ft  knowledge  of  Botaaf. 
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DO.  III.— amnK  TOAnoKT. 

Th  thia  namber  of  the  orchard  uriu, 
ptopoaed  to  gire  some  detuls  of  the  m^t- 
inent  of  the  orchard,  the  aito  and  aelaetion 
■ad  pluiting  of  wbioli  hare  been  alreadj 
directed  id  preTiouB  papers.  The  beatanent, 
CSpeoiaUj  the  snnuner  treatment,  of  a  ymmg 
'OTchard,  will  now  be  diacmaed;  a  apedfii 
portion  of  the  proper  care  of  the  b«ea  ia 
thuB  adect«d,  becanae  the  whide  manage- 
ment of  the  orchard  la  too  oomprehenrire  a 
■alfject  to  be  diapoaed  of  at  one  aeesion,  and 
tbu  bung  an  important  toplo  to  s  large  por- 
tion of  readere,  they  will  donbtleuly  prefer 
to  hare  fuller  detaila  in  repeated  leotores, 
nther  than  the  condenied  ronunj  of^a  har- 
ried oompeniUiUD,  or  the  cart  and  less  eatii- 
fiictorj  briefneu  of  an  epitome. 
'  The  lumniw  treatment  will  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  npon  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  had  been  prepared  for  the  jonng 
orchard.  According  to  the  best  aathoritiea, 
the  soil  should  hare  been  thoroaghlj  Ioo»- 
eued  bj  deep  plowing,  and,  if  practioablo, 
Bnbsoil  plowing,  in  most  soiU,  before  the 
trees  were  set,  for  sach  complete  cnlttire  can 
aerer  afterward  be  applied,  on  aocoont  of 
the  presence  of  the  treee.  If  tlus  kind  of 
preparation  has  been  made.  It  w9I  be  beet 
to  continae  stirring  the  whole  ofthe  ground, 
with  the  plow  or  cultiTator,  so  aa  to  deeteoj 
the  weeds  and  nuuntain  a  good  tilth  daring 
the  season ;  this  will  require  two  or  more 
ntietitions  of  the  plowing,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  abondanoe  of 
weeds  and  grass.  The  oljeots  aboTB  men- 
tioned will  be  the  guide  in  the  work,  as  to 
the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  Hany  fimn- 
er>,  and  others  who  set  oat  an  orchard,  feel 
nttwilling  to  lose  all  this  labor  of  tillage, 
viUioot  some  more  immediate  and  apparent 
nttim  than  tiie  growth  of  the  iMM  they 
hare  planted,  and  will  desire  to  hare  some 
fltiiet  crop  npon  the  land.  Now,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  two  crops  can  not  be  so  well  ns- 
ti^ed  npon  a  given  surface  as  one,  bat,  in 
onr  fertile  ecnls,  and  with  the  very  partial 
crop  of  young  firnit-trees,  set  at  proper  dis- 
laaces,  it  may,  perUaps,  be  quite  admissible 
to  occupy  the  inlerrening  gpaoe  with  root 
Oiops,  so  as  to  eonstitute  what  the  larmers 


call  a  green  follow,  rather  than  a  naked  one ; 
potatos,  or  other  root  crops,  may,  therefore, 
be  introduced  among  and  between  tbe  rows 
of  trees,  bat  on  no  aoconnt  should  crops  of 
grain  be  allowed  to  oecnpy  tbe  orchard  dni>- 
ing  the  growing  state ;  an  almost  anirersal 
prejudice  prevails  against  the  introduction 
of  this  dasB  of  orope,  and  it  is  probably  well 
fbanded. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  among  the  trees 
should,  if  possible,  be  oontinued  for  soma 
ysan,  to  secore  and  promote  the  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  orchard,  even  shootd 
it  be  objected  that  such  a  thrift  growth  of 
tiie  trees  ia  not  followed  by  early  prodoo- 
tivenesB.  Lay  m  broad  fonndaUon  fur  future 
bearing  of  large  oropa,  and  the  coming  yean 
will  not  have  to  blame  yon  for  stinted  treei, 

lie  to  prodnoe  a  liberal  yield.  In  tho 
process  of  cultivation,  a  few  pntctical  r»- 
marks  may  be  appn^riate  in  this  plaoa. 
The  plow  is  the  great  agent  of  cultare,  upon 
rhich  we  depend  for  the  oommination  of  tbe 
soil,  and  ita  sobrenion,  when  we  desire  to 
bnry  the  weeds  and  ecpoee  tbe  earth  to  the 
iafluttco  of  the  atmospbeie,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  impart  its  aSri^  treasoraa  of  gaseons 
manures,  from  which,  indeed,  the  chief  ola- 
ment  of  woody  fiber  is  to  be  derived.  The 
cnltivatoTs,  of  various  derioe,  serve  to  main* 
tain  the  loose  and  mellow  condition  that  is 
desired,  and  at  the  same  time  they  effect  the 
devtmotion  of  fnoceadre  crops  of  weeds. 
Two  or  more  plowii^  or  stirrings  of  the 
soil  will  be  found  neeeraary,  and  will  mainp 
tain  the  reqwsite  mellow  condition  and  &w- 
~  mi  fVom  weeds. 

In  all  cases,  the  nse  of  the  plow  and  out 
tivator,  especially  the  former,  should  be 
gnarded  with  great  care,  to  prevent  the  ii^n- 

I  contact  of  the  traoe-ohaina  and  whiffle- 

with  the  bark,  that  would  be  otherwise 
bruisod  and  often  ranored,  to  the  great 
injury  of  Qie  growing  beet.  The  single- 
treea  should  be  as  ahort  as  possible^  and  as 

sam  KppToacbea  the  raws,  an  aBsiataat 
shonid  watoh  and  gnard  the  young  trses,  bj 
lifting  up  the  pn^eeting  portion.    Some  per- 

prefer  oxen  for  thiscnltnre  among  treee, 

I  the  auppoeition  and  belief  that  they 
are  more  readily  controlled  in  their  ste^j 

slower  than  horses,  and  boconse  the 
yoke  alone  is  liable  to  ii^nte  the  trees,  and 

is  more  peifectly  under  control  of  the 
driver.    For  heavy  pEowins  the  oxen  would 
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b«  prefarMd  by  mM(  operktora,  but  for  the 
l^tt.  eoDtioDOUi  culture  amtrng  JooDg  trees, 
the  hon«,  or,  perhaps,  atiU  better,  the  uoalL 
feoted  and  pT«eiae-»(ep{Hiig  mule  would  ~ 


Vheo  plowing  unong  orchftids,  c*re 
Aonld  be  token  net  Id  open  k  land  between 
two  rowe  repefttodlj,  bj  ibrowiog  the  fint 
ftirrow  egunit  the  tree,  but  the  Uadt  ahould 
be  «kernatelj  ^wotd  and  ^thered,  no  i 
Buntain  a  Level  lurfaM ;  onlau,  indeed,  the 
■orfaoe  be  veij  flat  and  biuHid,  when  it  may 
haTe  been  neoenary  to  plant  tiie  tnea  upon 
tbe  orif^al  anrfaoe,  uid  corar  fixe  roots  with 
■  small  hilloctf  of  earth;  here,  tbe  constant 
"openiDg"  of  the  lands,  bj  throwing  the 
Carrows  toward  the  trees,  will  be  advisable; 
Uiie  soon  SB|^ee  a  series  of  snperfieiaj 
drains  that  are  beneficual  to  the  orchard.  In 
•ome  ef  the  flat,  wet  lands  of  the  West,  I 
tiave  seen  orchards  that  had  been  neceifta- 
tily  treated  in  this  waj,  and  they  seemed  to 
kave  been  maoh  benefited  by  having  a  dim- 
inatton  of  their  surplus  water. 

Cultivation  of  the  sojl  may  be  oontinned 
Ibr  several  yeara,  with  t^  best  results,  as 
will  be  very  apparent  in  the  thrifty  growth, 
fine  foliage,  and  amooth  bark  of  Uie  trees ; 
but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  it  ooatinaed 
at  least  daring-three  or  four  suumen ;  after 
irtiioh  the  turfiMe  may  be  laid  down  to  grass, 
povided  due  care  be  taken  to  keep  a  large 
■pace  cleared  about,  the  trees,  but  no  cattle 
^lould  be  allowed  to  pasttire  upon  the  land, 
except  swine,  which  will  deatroy  insects  that 
are  In  the  fallot  fruit. 

In  some  situations,  whether  from  oonven- 
ience  or  necessity,  flie  young  trees  are  sebin 
a  gcoM  field,  which  may  be  rocky,  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  the  use  of  the  plow  and  onlti- 
vator.  When  this  is  the  case,  as  general 
altare  of  the  whole  area  is  impracticable, 
it  becomes  advitable  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  tnifetment  of  that  immediately  ooou- 
^ed  by  the  rocto.  When  planting  in  such  a 
fleld,  the  holes  ahonld  be  dog  mvch  larger 
than  required  to  tajeira  the  roots,  and  of 
woree,  muob  widw  than  when  planting  a 
dioraagfaly  prepared  soil.  The  paes  and 
weada  mnat  be  kept  under  oonb^  by  dig- 
pngiboiitUietreea  to  an  eitent  of  &ve  or 
tax  ftet  dlamatar,  or  more.  This  dig^ng 
ins?  be  perbnned  at  any  time  during  the 
irinter,  when  the  liost  will  permit,  and  will 
awjuira  i^elition  bj  midsBmiMr,  aad  pu- 


haps  again  during  the  season,  unless  we 
have  applied  a  most  excellent  adjuvant,  tht 
mulching  of  the  surface. 

This  digging  about  the  trees  should  be 
oontinDed  during  several  years,  aod  will 
produce  admirable  effecte ;  but,  with  all  Uw 
care  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
treea  by  this  and  other  meaoB,  tbej  will 
not  cmnpare  with  thaw  of  tbe  same  age  Uiat 
have  been  tberoughty  cultivated.  A  great 
mistake  in  the  performance  of  this  eperar 
tioD  is  oft«n  observed  in  the  nicety  with 
which  it  iaxlone;  whereas,  the  digger  should 
endeavor  to  cast  the  soil  roi^hlj,  and  withr 
out  much  breaking  of  the  ^>iU.  A  remark- 
able degree  of  dexterity  mdy  readily-  be 
acquired  in  doing  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  appear  very  rough,  and  yet  to  afiect  a  com- 
plete inveraion  and  burial  of  the  grans  and 
weeds.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are : 
th^  the  rougbly-dug  soil  is  less  favorably 
situated  for  the  gcowth  of  the  next  crop  of 
weeds,  it  exposes  a  greater  surfitce  to  (be 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  enriching 
gases,  whiob  are  most  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion, and,  moreover,  it  is  more  favorably  sit- 
uated for  the  rocep^on  and  retention  of 
refreshing  show o^,  than  that  which  has  been 
dug  with  the  greatest  care,  and  pulveriud 
so  as  to  leave  a  smooth  and  uniform  surfactt. 
Such  digging  I  do  not  desire  to  behold.  If 
the  soil  be  at  all  stiff,  it  becumea  sad  after 
the  first  rain,  and  the  sunshine  soon  bakes  it 
to  a  oruat,  or  dries  it  up,  leaving  great  cracks 
that  injure  the  roots,  and  expoee  them  to  the 
effects  of  drought.  Some  persons,  when  th^ 
desire  to  sUr  tbe  noil  about  the  trece,  will 
prefer  tbe  heavy  two-pronged  hoe  of  the  Oer- 
mans,  such  as  they  us«  in  the  vineyards, 
and,  indeed,  an  expert  hand  will  rapidly 
invert  ^le  surface,  and  bury  the  weeds,  leav- 
ing the  soil  in  an  admirable  condition  of 
roughness.  Others,  and  especially  brother 
Jonathan,  will  ray  out  for  the  light  spading- 
furk,  made  of  the  best  eted,  when  engaged 

this,  or,  indeed,  any  other  piece  of  aurfac« 
digging;  and  a  famous  instrument  it  is,  too, 
as  all  can  testify  who  have  ever  made  a  prao- 
tical  trial  of  its  merits.  Qive  me  the  spa^ 
ing-foik  of  American  manufacture,  from  ths 
best  steel  and  of  the  highest  polish !  It  is  a 
tool  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  especially  of  ono 
of  our  Roverei^s,  who  may  detomine  to 
dig  out  his  own  fortune  by  the  pursuit  of 
tiie  peMeAil  ait  of  horticulture,  instead  (X 
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irvaout  hwwftf  to  raoownapau 
4lu  "  bloodj  i«l<l  of  gyxj." 
,  So  touch  bM  bean  Mud  uid  WTtUm  of  1^ 
feus  npoa  tbe  tiitgwt  of  mHUcUng,  tliU 
OUMt  b«  f^MJli*'  to  all,  jot  k  few  worda  w 
ht  toIddUwmI  apon  thta  nikttor,  oo  kocount 
«f  its  pMt  inporUnca.  The  vtyeot  of 
mulching  is  to  preaerre  ft  certain  dc^^wQ  of 
aoMturs  ia  tlu  soil,  about  the  roots,  bj  pre- 
Ttnliag  the  rmpid  eraiporatioD  &«m  tbe  aur- 
jaoe,  in  one  arid  climate ;  it  will,  tberefore, 
-be  particularly  aerricaable  in  sandj  and 
,gravidlj  aoils.  Ths  mulch  maj  oomust  of 
•d;  light  rubbiah  liiat  may  be  at  oommaitd ; 
fltnw  ia  geoerally  used,  aod  ia  applied  fa 
the  freshlj-dog  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  oi 
ioDi  inohHi  this  soon  aettlea  dawn  and 
ibmu  a  close  coat  that  prevenla  rapid  evap- 
«nluui,  coIImCs  dew,  and  with  il,  ammonia, 
which  it  retaina,  ready  to  be  waahad  down 
iiflo  the  soil  bj  the  neit  rain.  Chip  dirt, 
:froin  the  woodpile,  or  old  tanbark,  ata  voi; 
awtabie  inateriali  to  be  thug  appUed,  and 
even  loose  bruah  and  twigs,  Ihe  triauaings 
«f  tbe  trees  tbenuelTca,  which  will  retain 
ihe  blowing  leaves,  will  form  a  good  mnlcb, 
and  keep  tixo  soil  loose  and  mellow  beneath ; 
bot  where  aeoeesible,  as  from- a  saw-mill  in 
<he  neighborhood,  there  is  notfaing  that  ao 
welt  and  ae  neatlj  prodncea  tbo  dssired 
leffect  as  eoaiae  saw-dmt,  whioti,  in  stiff  soils, 
■lay  be  loned  in  at  the  winter  digging, 
«r  aeraped  to  aae  aide,  and  leaarred  for  ap- 
plication the  enaaing  season. 

Toong  treea,  freshly  set  oat,  espeoiatlj 
UtDM  from  crowded  nurseries,  and  where 
-tiiej  have  been  eleaaly  trimmed  np  with 
aaked  stMna,  just  snch  as  are  generally  most 
ftdmired,  on  accovnt  of  Uieir  resemblanoe-to 
^alking«tioks,  perhapa,  are  frequently  ob- 
aozioas  to  aerious  arils  when  tranaplaoted 
io  opes  eqraauiea.  The  smooth  bark  is 
often  scorched  and  bllatered,  and  oftentimes 
lae  young  trees  are  also  desttojed  bj  the 
larva  of  an  inaeot  that  lives  opon  the  oam- 
bi&m  or  young  wood  jnsl  beneath  the  bark; 
'ihe  worm  eatB«way  a  eoosideraUe  surlaee, 
.<rfteB  Beariy  girdling  the  tree  before  hia  in- 
fasion  is  discovered.  Tbe  latter  injury  can 
only  b«  Rkitabty  met  with  Ae  aharp  knift, 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  erBr-wakefal  orohardiat, 
who  watehaa  hi*  trMa  with  lynx-eyed  vi^l- 
anee ;  bat  Ihe  fbrawr  evil  may  ba  prevented 
by  a  very  timple  motrivaaee,  and  one  that 
it  partiWarly  rwomioended  for  tiM  cbezry. 


that  haa  its  bare  and  poliahed  ahank  exposed 
to  a  hot  sun,  after  having  been  drawn  up- 
ward ID  search  of  light  and  air  in  the  duso 
rowa  where  it  grew.  The  application  con- 
sists in  a  wisp  of  atraw  gently  tied  to  the 
stem,  and  extending  from  the  branchet  to 
the  ground.  Aa  the  trees  grow  larger,  the 
straw  may  atiU  be  applied  with  adrontnge 
to  the  cherry,  which  appears  to  suffer  ftom 
sunabine,  both  in  the  winter  and  suniner, 
more  than  othff  trees ;  -to  the  largsr  tree9,  a 
straw  rope  is  used,  wQund  about  the  atba ; 
but  a  couple  of  boards  tacked  togetlier,  and 
set  op  to  the  sooth  and  soulb~west  side*, 
hove  been  found  a  very  effioacious  prtxeo- 
tion.  A  very  worthy  clerical  friend,  who  is 
devoted  to  pomology,  ornaments  some  ofhia 
fovorite  trees  with  the  remuns  of  his  obso- 
lete unmentionables,  sod  declares  that  they 
furnish  an  immunity  from  the  scorching 
effeota  of  Sol's  laya. 

InJhe  fertile  soils  of  the  lUinoia  pruriea, 
which  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
oroharding,  I  found  that  in  oultivated  ground 
the  treea  sometimes  oontinued  to  make  an 
exoessive  growth,  and  that  they  were  in  ecu- 
sequence  leas  productive  of  fruit,  thnugfa, 
oo  doubt,  l^yiag  and  apreading  broad  foon- 
dationa  for  immanse  oropa  iu  future  years. 
Some  persona  there  have  discovered  that  the 
Bowing  of  grass  among  the  treea,  and  the 
cessation  of  euku^  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  tbe  trees  more  proUGo,  but  they  also 
soon  observed  that  the  fruit,  althoo^  abun- 
dant,  waa  not  only  smaller  than  before,  but 
also  inferior  in  quality,  and  affected  with  a 
hard  fungous  growth,  often  known  iu  other 
{tarta  of  the  country  by  the  nnpleasaot  name 
of  the  scab,  but  by  the  pomolo^eta  of  the 
north-west  quaintly  called  "  grass-fed,"  on 
account  of  its  having  been  observed  almost 
esoliisively,  and  in  some  plaoea  always,  in 
the  fruit  that  baa  grown  in  grass  Gelds.  In 
other  parts  of  the  eonntry,  where  orchards 
commonly  tnraed  out  to  grass,  tbia  dia- 
3  has  been  observed,  and  some  others 
alao  have  been  attributed  to  want  of  culture, 
and  no  doubt,  also,  to  want  of  manure,  tkat 
an  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  ingre- 
dients Decessary  to  the  tree  or  fruit. 

The  value  and  importance  of  maonres  for 
orchards,  the  effecta  of  destructive  iooects, 
and  the  importanee  of  summer  pruning,  must 
be  deferred  till  the  next  niunber. 

I.  a.  ir. 
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>*iij»^  of  ligix  np«n  TiptatiOB.— Vo.  S. 

To  tb«  inqdriag  ptrdmvr  or  onltiTator  of 
pUntB,  no  auly'ect  ia  more  rej^lete  with  inter- 
Mt,  or  more  osloulBtod  to  Afford  him  inform- 
fttionand  instructionreUtiTe  to  the  principles 
on  which  theae  churning  prodootions  of 
Dfttnn  ahonld  h«  tTMt«d  or  maoftged,  than 
■n  inToatigation  into  the  peonlini  effeota 
irhioh  the  Torionj  'ktmoapheria  inflnencea 
prodacfl  upon  them,  with  b  rinr  to  hia 
gnidanee  in  the  regnlfttjon  uid  modifioation 
tt  thoae  iuflueDCea  in  prsotioal  cultiTation. 

If  we  reflect  npon  the  fiiot  thnt,  in  tt 
flbaenofl  of  a  dne  degree  of  light  and  heat, 
and  of  a  &ee  and  oonatont  nipply  of  Uw 
more  immediate  atrial  elements,  plants  and 
Tegetablei  would  cease  to  exiat,  w 
onoa  perceive,  that  oerbun  proportions  of 
each  of  these  atmoapheiio  principles  are  in- 
diapensable  to  the  cultivation  and  reprodno- 
tlon  of  every  desoription  of  plaata.  But,  " 
we  poTsae  onr  inqnlriea,  and  endsaror  to 
ttoertain  the  partioolar  degree  of  these  ele- 
mentary oonstitaeiits  which  each  tribe  of 
planta  or  individnal  species  requires,  we  ihall 
ipeedil;  diaoorer  that  it  is  a  question  too  ' 
tricate  for  the  haman  mind  to  solve,  a  anttject 
almoet  too  impalpable  and  too  complicated 
for  human  obeervatitm ;  and  indeed  it  is  one, 
of  which  the  most  eminent  individuals  have, 
after  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  its  000- 
siderslion,  been  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
liad  learot  comparatively  nothing.  It  is  sat- 
fident,  then,  fbr  each  succeeding  age  to  know 
something  more  of  this  subject  than  their 
predecessors,  and  to  approach  a  little 
the  goal  which  all  have  in  view,  vis.: 
foot  knowledge  of  the  nature,  manner,  and 
«xtent  of  atmoapherio  agency  in  planta.  It 
would  doubtless  be  highly  interesting  to 
many  of  our  intatligent  readers,  were  we,  in 
renuning  the  consideration  of  the  antgect  of 
the  pieaent  article,  to  treat  of  it  in  a  ohem- 
■oal  point  of  new ;  but  as  we  aeld(»i  intro- 
diuM  to  oar  pages  aoy  remarke  of  this  nature, 
wfaioh  have  not  a  direct  praotioal  tendency, 
we  do  not  intend  to  deviate  from  o>ar  naual 
oonrsa  in  this  instance ;  and  as  we  iiave 
shown  the  influence  of  light  on  stove  plants, 
Moompanying  onr  remarks  with  naefol  di- 
rootions  for  their  general  management  in 
this  roapeot,  we  now  propoee  to  extend  onr 
obMTT^ieu  to  tlKMe  nngnlar  olgeoto  whioh 


aro  nanally  termed  "snconlent  plants;* 
but,  as  it  will  not  be  convenient  here  to  d» 
tail  the  nnmerona  genera  which  ore  com- 
prised in  this  term,  we  shall  select  the  tribt 

(kubt,  and  the  genera  MaembryoiilXemHm 
and  Agmt,  as  types  of  the  rest,  and  seva^ 
ally  ooosider  these  witk  refeienai  to  tht 
subject  of  light. 

We  hsTC  pievioosly  stated,  that  plant! 
which  are  of  a  suooolent  or  juicy  substance, 
require  a  great  degree  of  light,  and  are  aao- . 
ally  fbnnd  growing  in  vny  exposed  situ*- 
tiona.  The  numerous  spedes  of  Caitm, 
whioh  are  now  culdvated  in  our  ooUeotiona, 
are  nearly  all  met  with  on  dry  open  plains^ 
and  seem  to  be  provided  by  nature  for  the 
snatedanoe  of  man  and  anisiala  in  those  dis> 
trids  where  other  kinds  of  v^etables  oooM 
not  ezis^  and  where  nrither  food  non-watw 
can  be  procured  from  any  other  sonroe.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  {rianls  of  a 
conslstenoe  so  watery  as  those  now  undec 
consideration,  dionld  be  fonnd  in  each 
loealitiea  as  we  have  above  mentioned,  an! 
be  able  to  endure  the  aoorehing  rays  of  « 
meridian  snn  irith  perfect  impunity ;  but 
this  may  be  aooounted  for  by  their  having 
exceedingly  limited  number  of  pores  oc 
respiratory  organa,  so  tiiat  while  they  are 
famished  with  oi^aua  of  absorption  to  oot 
leot  aU  the  moisture  which  can  poaaibly  b« 
obtained  from  the  parched  soil,  they  are  that 
enabled  to  retain  it  to  such  an  extent  as  eon- 
atanlly  to  preserve  them  in  full  health  and 
vigor.  H.  de  Candolle  states  that  various 
specimens  of  Opuniia  are  planted  by  the 
natives  of  the  SDirounding  oonntry  in  the 

of  the  old  lava  at  the  base  of  Mount ' 
2Glna,  in  which  aituationa  they  flonriah  is 
such  extraor^naiy  luxuriance  aa  erentnaUy 
to  break  up  the  lava  into  mwe  fragments, 
and  likewise  produce  an  immense  quanti^ 
of  fruit ;  a  striking  proof  of  their  oapabilitj 

~  Bostaining  a  great  intensity  of  droug^ 
and  solar  lig^t.  Beaidea  the  above,  it  ia 
well  known  that  Caeta  grow  naturally  in 
those  localities  where  they  are  oonstantiy 
exposed  to  the  most  powerful  influences  of  a 
tK>pieat  or  equinoctial  snn;  and  we  may 
frum  thenoe  reasonably  infer,  that  unleaa 
sent  of  them  in  tins  respect  is  aa- 
aimilated  aa  muoh  as  poaaible  to  ^Mt  whiok 
they  ivceive  in  their  natural  dtuations,  no 
satialaetory  results  will  ensue  from  it  Moat 
good  onUivatom  of  OaeUs  hare  the  wbola 
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of  their  succulent  plants  collected  together 
in  one  hoose ;  and  this  system  is  productive 
of  many  important  advantages ;  for,  when 
kept  along  with  a  collection  of  stove  plants 
in  the  stove,  independently  of  the  degree  of 
beat  and  moisture  heing  injurious  to  them, 
they* can  not  be  supplied  with  a  sufELcient 
quantity  of  light  A  few  years  ago,  we  had 
tiie  whole  of  our  collection  of  succulent 
plants  placed  in  a  stove ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  deficiency  of  solar  light,  as  well  as  to 
the  superabundance  of  moisture,  we  lost 
many  of  our  most  valuable  species,  particu- 
larly of  Stapdia,  which«  in  some  instances, 
perished  in  a  few  days,  without  evincing  any 
previous  signs  of  decay.  We  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  them  into  a  house 
where  light  was  liberally  afforded,  and  since 
then  we  have  hod  the  gratification  of  seeing 
them  thrive  most  luxuriantly,  and  flower  in 
%  high  state  of  perfection. 

From  the  accounts  of  travelers,  we  learn 
that  many  species  of  CcujicB  produce  a  great 
abundanee  of  fruit  in  their  wild  and  native 
Btate ;  this,  we  presume,  Ib  entirely  attribut- 
able to  the  intensity  of  solar  light  with 
which  they  are  naturally  supplied ;  but  that 
the  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  British 
OoUections  produce  little  or  no  fruit,  is  a  fact 
of  which  every  individual  who  Ib  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  them  must  be  aware.  We  do 
not  say  that  CocUb  are  cultivated,  or  are 
worth  cultivating,  in  this  country,  solely  for 
their  fruity  but  we  would  remind  our  readers 
that  the  means  which  produce  fruit,  will 
previously  develop  the  finest  flowers,  and 
that  these  plants  are  cultivated  not  only  for 
Hke  singularity  of  their  appearance,  but  also 
for  the  striking  beauty  of  their  flowers.  To 
obtun,  then,  a  great  abundance  of  flowers, 
of  rich  and  splendid  colors,  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment, however  plausible  and  suitable  in 
other  respects,  can  be  made  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency in  solar  light,  and  we  consider  this 
fiict  to  be  the  prominent  and  most  important 
feature  in  the  cultivation  of  Cackg, 
.  In  the  collection  of  a  private  gentleman 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  we  witnessed,  a 
few  months  since,  some  large  specimens  qf 
Opuntia  vulgaris,  which  had  for  several 
yoars  been  planted  in  an  open  border,  and 
trained  to  the  front  wall  of  a  green-house ; 
in  this  situation  they  produce,  annually,  an 
almost  innumerable  quantity  of  blossoms, 


and  are  succeeded  by  an  equally  profuM^ 
supply  of  fruit.    Now,  it  is  well  known,  that 
this  species,  when  treated  as  a  stove  plants 
certainly  attains  to  a  great  sixe,  but  seldom* 
if  ever,  develops  its  flowers;   so  that  this 
deficiency  can  not  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
heat,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  caused  by  an 
excessive  degree  of  it,  for  its  native  country,  - 
where  its  fruit  forms  a  stifle  article  of  food, 
is  situated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Amerioa. 
Therefore,  we  can  only  account  for  the  above 
unusual  instance  of  this  plant  flowering  in 
such  profusion,  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ' 
solar  light ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  nur 
merous  other  similar  cases  which  have  fallen 
beneath  our  notice,  we  are  convinced  that  ther 
prevailing  error  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  is,  not  allowing  them  enough  of  the  im» 
portant  element  now  under  consideration,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  gener- 
ally flower  indifferently,  and  frequently  not 
at  alL    In  a  few  isolated  instances  this  r^ 
mark  may  not  perhaps  appear  to  apply,  as 
some    gardeners    certainly  cultivate    these 
plants  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  peribo- 
tion;  but  this  excellence  is  only  attained 
with  a  few  species,  and  even  wiUi  these  is 
solely  attributable  to  the  plants  being  peii- 
odically  exposed  to  the  sun's  influences,  and 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature.    We  would,  therefore, 
suggest,  as  a  practical  inference  from  these 
facts,  that  these  plants  be  kept  in  a  house 
where  they  con  constantly  receive  the  unob- 
scured  and  unmitigated  influences  of  the 
sun ;  that  they  be  placed  on  a  stage  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  glass;  and  that  nothing 
be  suffered  to  obstruct  or  counteract  the  di- 
rect and   immediate   rays  of  solar  light. 
These  remarks  refer  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
Cackt,  but  there  are  some  species  which  will 
beajr  exposing  to  the  open  air  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
Cemu  speciosissimuSj  speciosus,  Jenkinsonii, 
and  others  of  similar  habits,  and  if  these 
are  annually  placed  in  an  exposed  situation 
in  the  open  air,  after  they  have  ceased  grow^ 
ing,  they  will  be  found  to  flower  much  m<»e 
abundantly,  and  in  far  greater  perfection,  in 
the  succeeding  year.    Throughout  the  whole 
season,  and  at  all  stages  of  the  growiJi,  they 
should  constantly  receive  as  much  solar  light 
as  can  be  dispensed  to  them,  except  during 
the  short  period  they  continue  in  flower. 
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«faan  th*7  jntj  b«  plswd  at  a  fartber  di»- 
tMM  flrom  tb«  glBM,  to  prMOre  thom  in 
flower  for  k  greater  length  of  time:  The 
Tkriation  of  tempenUaie  ftnd  moiitnre  irtkh 
tteae  plaats  require,  will  form  the  anbject 
of  future  ftrtiolea,  abd  w«  now  proceed  to 
t&n  a  few  obMTTatioiM  on  the  effect  of 
l^ht  on  the  nnmeToue  Hpeotei  of  Meaembry- 
•Bthemam. 

The  extensiTe  and  iutoratinf;  genns  jnat 
named,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus 
Brio*,  oontaioB  a  greater  number  of  beaini- 
fiil  epeoiea  than  anj  other  with  which  we 
aM  acquainted,  and  there  is  not  an  indiTid- 
val  ipeciea  of  it  bnt  ia  more  or  leei  oma- 
nkental.  It  ia  geuerall;  helicTed,  that  if 
UoM  planta  are  placed  in  «  poor  and  eterile 
■oil,  thej  ma^  be  induced  to  flower  more 
pTofuaelj,  and  that  the  flowers  will  be  finer 
•nd  of  better  oolore.  To  a  limited  extent 
Una  notion  ia  correet,  bnt  it  ia  a  great  error 
to  anppoae  that  thia  tnatment  wilt  of  iteetf 
be  euilEoient  to  prodnee  the  e^ct  abore  men- 
tioned. It  ia  ateo  imagined  that,  by  with- 
bolding  water  from  theae  pisnte  for  a  time, 
tbeir  flowering  maj  be  fcoilitated,  and  the 
flbwera  rendered  finer  and  more  abundant; 
this  ia  likewiae,  to  a  great  ext«nt,  an  equally 
•rroneoua  fajpotheeie,  if  the  meceaa  be  air 
ttibuted  to  thia  treatment  alone,  aa  ma;  be 
anfficientlj  proved  bj  placing  the  variooa 
^edee  of  tbiagenna  In  s  aterile  aoil,  admin- 
iatering  water  very  aparingly  or  wholly 
withholding  it  fbr  a  time,  and  keeping  tliem 
ia  a  shady  or  gloomy  eitoation,  where  the 
nya  of  the  sun  can  nerer  reach  them ;  the 
reault  of  which  will  be,  that  they  will  either 
produce  few  and  ineignifloant  Sowera,  or  be 
ritogethor  deetitute  of  them.  But  if,  in- 
■tead  of  being  kept  in  this  nufkrorable  poai- 
tioD,  they  are  placed  in  an  open  exposed 
■ttuatioB,  wliere  they  can  recwre  a  great 
degree  of  aolar  light,  they  will  apeedity  pm- 
dnoe  a  moat  briniant  diaplny  of  fluwera.  and 
tiiMO  will  ooatinue  expanding  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  therefore  plainly  appears 
thftt  it  ii  the  injhtenee  of  tight  which  cansea 
Uiese  plauta  to  floTter  so  profusely,  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  aoil  or  the  quantity  of 
water  administered;  thongh  these  latter, 
doubtJees,  contribute  in  some  degree  to  pro- 
duce the  aboTs  dt^sirable  effects.  Indeed, 
Aia  must  be  abundantly  erident  to  every 
intelligent  cuttiTator  who  boa  beeu  aGoux- 
tomed  to  place  these  plants  in  the  open  air : 


for  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  poverty  of 
soil,  or  aoareity  of  water,  alone,  would  eauw 
thbnt'to  flower  ao  IVeely.  Hesembryuitlie- 
mums,  then,  like  most  other  succulent  plants, 
reqnire  a  great  intensity  of  solar  light  to 
mmUe  them  to  prodnce  their  flowera  in  pe^ 
fection ;  and  whether  they  are  kept  in  thr 
succuleuE  bouen,  or  placed  in  the  open  nr,' 
tble  important  particular  afaoald  be  duly  and' 
property  attended  to ;  othenriae,  no  aucceaa' 
will  be  attwned.  During  tbe  anmraer 
monthi,  however,  many  of  the  species  witt 
flower  better  in  the  open  air  than  if  kept  in' 
the  succulent  honae,  as  in  the  former  situa- 
tion they  will  receire  a  much  greater  degrao 
of  light,  by  beTng  more  fully  eipoeed  to  tha 
aun'a  genial  and  benefioial  infioences.  With 
a  few  observations  on  the  genua  Agave,  wa' 
shall  for  tbe  present  diamias  this  subject. 

The  Agatt  Ainerieana,  or  Amsriciui  Aloe, 
is  a  plant  that  ia  ealtivated  in  onr  colleo- 
tions  solely  for  tbe  beanty  and  singulari^ 
of  its  large  and  handsome  fleshy  leave*,  at 
it  is  very  mroly  that  we  succeed  in  inducing 
it  to  Sower  in  this  eonntry.  Thia  latter  de- 
fect ia  commonly  attributed  to  tbe  supposed 
circumstance  of  thia  plant  only  flowering 
once  in  a  hundred  years ;  but  this  fallacy 
has  been  so  frequently  disproved  and  con- 
futed, that  it  is  nnoeceasary  here  to  advert 
to  it  In  its  native  country,  (the  tropical 
parte  of  America,)  it  generally  arrivee  al 
maturity,  and  produces  ita  flowers,  within  » 
term  of  ten  years  ;  but  in  ttw  collections  <^ 
this  country,  it  seldom  flowera  within  the 
period  popularly  assigned  to  it,  or.  at  leaa^ 
wHhin  aeventy  yean,  a  droumstAnce  en- 
tirely owing  to  tbe  deficiency  of  beat,  bnt 
more  especially,  of  light,  with  which  it  IB 
supplied.  It  ia  true  that  moatcultivntors  ex- 
pose their  pliuita  of  Ibis  apeciee  tu  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  months,  but  througfaoat 
the  long  winter  season  they  are  usually 
placed  in  a  dark  eonservatiiry  or  omngery, 
frequently  thirty  or  forty  feot  friim  the  gloss, 
and  shaded,  besidea,  by  orher  plants.  Wa 
therefore  maintain,  that  if  thetie  plants  wer* 
(WDStantly  kept  in  nn  eipoxed  situatlun,  it 
would  not  be  such  an  exlremelj  rare  occur- 
rence to  witness  them  in  flower  as  it  now  it. 
Mnny  cultivators  would  pnibnbly  prefto 
keeping  a  remarkably  flue  specimen  of  this 
plant  in  a  dormant  state,  to  adopting  anj 
measurenforinducingittiinuwer.  OB  it  ia  well 
known  that  the  plant  perishes  immcdiatetj 
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ftfler  it  has  ceased  flowering.  But  this  we 
may  venture  to  denounce  as  a  crude  and 
illiberal  notion,  for  it  is  notorious  that  this 
plant  maj  be  propagated  with  extreme  fa- 
cility from  offsets,  and  by  this  means  an 
abundant  succession  of  young  plants  may 
be  maintfuned.  As  the  loss  of  a  fine  speci- 
men might  thus  speedily  be  supplied  with 
others  equally  fine,  the  gratification  of  hav- 
ing this  plant  in  flower  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  speci- 
men ;  and  we  entreat  the  attention  of  culti- 
fators  to  the  importance  of  keeping  this 
plant  constantly  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
of  solar  light,  that  our  collections  may  no 
longer  b«  deprived  of  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this  singular  species. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  just  remark,  that 
the  principles  we"  hav^e  thus  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
Affording  certain  plants  a  great  degree  of 
light,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
the  genera  and  species  comprised  in  the 
term  '*  succulent  plants ; "  and  that  when  it 
is  wished  to  flower  any  species  of  this  beau- 
tiful tribe  in  perfection,  (which  is  doubtless 
the  chief  end  and  object  of  every  cultiva- 
iiftj)  this  desirable  purpose  may  be  fully 
ftltained  by  due  attention  to  the  subject  of 
iiiis  article;  but  if  this  is  neglected,  and 
these  plants  are  kept  in  a  house  where  a 
sufficient  degree  of  light  is  not  supplied, 
nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment  can 
be  expected  to  result  from  such  an  injudl- 
^ous  and  injurious  system  of  treatment 


Ths  FOUNDATioif  of  all  pot-cuhivatioB  do- 

Sends  upon  having  loam,  peat,  sand  and 
ecayed  manure,  at  all  times  in  proper  con- 
dition. Loam,  to  be  in  condition  for  potting, 
requires  to  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  at  least  eight 
or  ten  months,  in  order  that  its  vegetable 
fiber  may  be  in  a  state  of  deoomposttion. 
The  best  of  loams  is  that  produced  from 
Very  old  pastures  or  commons.  The  surface 
should  be  pared  off  not  more  than  two  inches 
in  thickness.  This  should  be  of  medium 
texture,  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  mueh  in- 
clined to  sand.  Where  convenience  admits 
of  having  two  kinds,  a  heavier  and  a  lighter 
Mil  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  pot- 
culture,  as  they  will  tend  to  accommooate 
plAnte  of  different  habits.  Peat,  suited  for 
plants,  is  dlflicult  to  obtain  in  some  localities* 
In  choosing  it,  let  it  always  be  procored  from 
«  dry,  rather  than  wet,  boggy,  spongy  situa- 
tion8,  and  it  may  be  necesHary  to  stack  it  for 
some  time  previous  to  its  being  used. 


Solar  Heat— Vo.  S. 

That  heat  is  eminently  instromental  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plante,  by 
assigning  and  restricting  those  of  a  certain 
habit  and  character  to  special  districto,  if 
indisputable.  A4most  every  climate  on  tha 
surface  of  our  globe,  has  a  vegetation  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  itself;  and,  although  various 
circumstances  concur  to  effect  this  limitation, 
temperature  is  unquestionably  the  chief. 
Indeed,  not  only  does  heat  by  ite  presence  in 
different  degrees,  determine  the  localization 
and  range  of  plants  of  particular  and  kindred 
habit  but  it  is  exceedingly  plausible  and 
probable,,  that  the  modification  of  heat  has 
tended  much  to  createHhe  diversity  of  habit 
in  different  zones.  Thus,  the  vegetation  of 
each  zone  exhibits  its  own  peculiarities  and 
characteristics ;  that  is,  we  meet  with  plante 
of  a  certain  habit  in  their  appropriate  region, 
not  only  because  the  mean  temperature  is 
propitious,  but  to  a  certain  extent  and  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
the  temperature  has  conduced  to  the  causa- 
tion of  the  distinguishing  habit  existing  in 
such  clime. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertein  the  influencs 
which  heat  possesses  and  exercises  in  the 
general  dispersion  of  plants,  M.  de  Candollc 
has  very  appropriately  suggested  the  follow- 
ing particulars  for  inquiry ;  and  we  shall 
here  follow  the  arrangement  of  that  distin* 
guished  botanist:  First  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  a  country  throughout  the  year. 
Secondly,  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  at  any,  and  what 
seasons.  And  thirdly,  the  degree  of  tempe- 
rature prevalent  in  each  of  the  different 
months.  A  knowledge  of  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  any  country,  is  only  valuable  to 
the  cultivators  of  ite  vegeteble  productions, 
when  not  deduced  from  contrary  extremes. 
If  the  climate  be  liable  to  any  very  great 
depression  or  elevation  of  temperature  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  the  average, 
amalgamating  these  vicissitudes,  would  be 
quite  useless,  with  regard  to  ite  guidance 
in  cultivation.  But  where  a  nearly  equable 
degree  of  temperature  is  mainteined  through- 
out the  entire  year,  the  variations  on  either 
hand  being  trifling  and  unimportant  such 
date  would  be  of  the  highest  possible  utility. 
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For  inatauce,  ia  tropioal  rsgiona  the  derange- 
ment of  temperature  m  neTer  great ;  wnce, 
duriog  the  period  at  which  the  sun's  nji 
are  vertical,  the  densitj  of  the  atmespheM 
is  so  much  iscreaaed  b;  eTapotation,  Uiat  a 
T«ry  slight  difference  of  the  thennotneter  is 
indicated,  on  its  removal  from  a  shaded  to 
an  exposed  sitaalion.  We  shall  hereafter 
show,  that  on  no  other  part  of  the  earth  the 
■ame  uniformity  of  temperature  exists;  but, 
even  in  this  case,  general  information  is  in- 
sufficient for  practical  purposes ;  and  noth- 
ing but  >iiiDut«  and  careful  obserratioD, 
from  residence  or  sojourn  in  or  near  the 
parUcular  locality  wherein  a  plant  is  found, 
can  furniith  proper  materials  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. So  far,  Uien,  as  those  climates  are 
concerned,  in  which  there  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  eqnabilitj  of  temperati 
Tegetation  is  found  to  muntain,  in  sc 
degree,  a  similar  uniformity  of  habitnde 
and  aspect,  and,  with  the  exceptic 
brief  period,  exhibits  a  oonslant  appearance 
of  verdure  <u)d  luxuriance.  Perennial  her- 
baceous plsJits,  with  soft  and  succulent 
■terns,  trees  with  evergreen  foliage,  and  very 
generally  destitute  of  mucilaginons 
ous  juices,  in  short,  nearly  all  the  shrubby 
or  arborescent  forms,  and  a  great  proportioi 
of  the  herbaceous  species  of  monocotyledones 
or  eudogenoQS  plants,  inhabit  those  districts 
possessing  the  above  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  annaal  plants  are,  we  believe,  nowhere 
seen  ;  deciduous  trees,  likewise,  and  tbo^ 
which  form  thick  and  numerous  concentric 
layers  ofbark,  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  regions  which  present  a  greater  diversity 
of  temperature.  Taluable,  however,  as  ~ 
knowledge  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
tun  portions  of  onr  globe,  with  reference  to 
its  influence  on  vegetation,  inasmuch  as  it 
teaches  that  the  plants  thereto  indigent 
can  not  he  cultivated  with  as  unless  so 
artiScial  means  be  employed  for  imitating 
their  native  climate ;  correct  information  re- 
specting the  extremes  of  temperature  to 
which  any  eounlry  is  subjected,  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  since  it  embraces  a 
much  wider  Geld  of  observation,  and  affords 
more  comprehensive  and  appreciable  results. 
To  know  that  certain  tracts  are  periodically 
exposed  to  great  alternations  of  temperature, 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
the  native  vegetation  of  those  tracts  is  cap- 
able of  supporting  and  resisting  the 


tremest  degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  there 
If  the  observer  allows  his  inquiries 
here,  they  will  be  found  essentially 
defective  when  the  theory  which  may  bavs 
been  founded  apon  them  is  reduced  to  prao- 
The  state  of  their  functions  at  tho 
time  when  these  changes  take  place,  and 
the  osnal  duration  of  the  hot  or  cold  season 
oansed  by  such  alterations,  yield  only  in 
iportonce  to  the  extreme  degree  of  tempe- 
rature. Thus,  if  a  plant  be  removed  from 
its  native  climate  to  one  in  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  are  nearly  correspon- 
dent, but  occur  at  different  periods,  it  most 
by  no  means  be  supposed  that  it  will  acoom- 
modate  itself  to  the  latter,  until  by  a  gradual 
and  natural  adaptation,  assisted  b/artifiiusl 
shelter  at  particular  seasons,  a  total  change 
the  era  of  its  periodical  functions  ia 
effected.  Ag<un,  there  are  peculiar  disbiots 
within  the  tropics,  which,  on  account  of 
their  great  elevation,  are  annually  exposed 
to  a  considerable  diminatiou  of  temperature ; 
but  though  in  some  such  eases,  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  equally  as  low  as  in  the 
winters  of  temperate  climates,  the  cold  sea- 
son is  by  no  means  so  protracted.  In  at- 
tempting, therefore,  to  acclimatiie  plants 
from  the  former  regions,  in  those  last  men- 
tioned, some  protection  must  be  afforded 
them  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  othenrias^ 
their  shoots  not  having  been  allowed  the 
natural  period  to  mature  themselves,  will  be 
liable  to  serious  injury  from  early  attacks 
of  firosta,  even  though  they  should  be  less 
severe  than  what  they  are  accustomed  (bat 
prepared]  to  endure  with  impunity  in  their 
native  olimee.  Hore  fnlly  to  illustrate  oox 
meaning,  we  may  instance  thoee  ooontriei 
which  are  antipodal  to  us,  and  whose  stn^ 
mer  season  consequently  oocura  at  or  neailj 
the  same  time  as  onr  winter.  It  is  obvioas 
that  plants  obtained  from  such  plaoee  will 
not  at  once  oonfonn  to  the  invereed  Ofooba 
of  our  climate ;  and  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion isneaeesaiy  to  inure  and  accommodate 
thMn.  Nor  is  the  period  at  which  they  m 
removed  from  tbeai  native  soil,  and  their' 
kgement  during  the  voyage,  of  trifling 


tportanoe.  Plants  taken  from  such  dis- 
tricts at  the  commencement  of  their  winter, 
would  arrive  in  this  country  at  the  same 
rigoTons  period,  and  thus  have  to  linger 
through  that  nnfovorable  eeason  during  thrar 
nsnal  Stages  of  growth  and  development 
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Aid  imme^telj  after  being  mtyeoted  to 
all  the  debilitating  circumstuicaa  of  a  sea 
Toyage.  This  would  certaialj  be  prr^udicial 
to  them.  The  be«t  time,  therefore,  for  ahip- 
ptDg  them,  woul^  be  the  decline  of  their 
vinter,  -rfhen  we  should  receire  them  to- 
ward the  coDimeneemetit  of  our  apriog. 

Id  introducing  any  kind  of  plant  from 
tbe  tracta  above  mentioned,  the  advantage 
of  importing  seeds  in  preference  to  living 
■pedmeoB,  will  be  elearl;  evident  from  the 
preceding  remarks.  Seeds  will  not  only  en- 
dnra  (^catcr  eitremes  of  temperature  during 
the  voyage,  without  injury,  but  they  require 
no  attention,  and  may  ba  germinated  at  any 
deunible  period  after  their  sxriTal.  Hence, 
if  received  during  the  autumnal  or  winter 
monthB,  they  may  be  safely  kept  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  before  eiuitation.  On  the 
gennination  of  the  seeds  of  ezotia  plants  at 
a  faTorable  Beaaon,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  much  of  their  subsequent  capacity  for 
natural] I Btiou  depends.  If  stimulated  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  autumn,  or  during  the  winter, 
they  acquire  a  great  degree  of  weakneM  and 
•iekliness,  and  what  is  still  worse,  an  un- 
natural habit  <jf  commencing  their  growth 
at  an  unsuitsblo  period.  This  will  be,  in 
some  measure,  retained  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  will  inevitably  retard,  if  not  (by 
exposing  their  young  shoots  to  early  spring 
frosts)  wholly  subvert,  all  attempts  to  accli- 
matisB  tbem.  On  the  contrary,  by  judi- 
aonsly  selecting  that  month  for  inducing 
tfcwr  vegetation,  at  which  they  should  aftei^ 
ward  commence  their  annual  development, 
It  appean  most  probable  that  they  will 
immediately,  and  without  thereby  saffering 
any  debilitation,  accommodate  the  exertions 
of  their  functions  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate.  With  thoi^e  countries  which  are 
situated  in  low  latitudes,  it  is  more  import- 
ant that  the  lowest  degree  of  temperatura 
which  they  ever  experience  should  be  ascer- 
tuned :  while,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  eqnntor.  a  knowledge  of  both  ex- 
tremes is  equally  csnculial.  Throughout 
the  temperate  zone^,  and  os  far  as  vegeta- 
tion extends  toward  the  polar  circles,  bub 
more  especially  in  those  portion*  of  the 
former  which  are  considerably  elevated,  and 
where  powerful  but  transient  summer  heat 
prevails,  it  is  advantageous  to  know  the 
U^eet  rate  of  temperature  that  exists,  as 
weU  M  tbe  lowest;  for  in  many  Alpine 


disttiota,  it  is  ooeoaionally  fonnd  to  exeeed 
the  nsuai  heat  of  tbe  valleys  of  the  same 
latitude.  In  such  oosea,  vegetation,  having 
only  a  certain  interval  wherein  to  perfaot 
its  growth,  progresses  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity ;  and  plants  spring  up,  mature,  and 
scatter  their  aeede,  and  decay,  in  an  aatotb 
ishingly  brief  space  of  Ume.  Climates  of 
very  variable  temperature,  naturally  pro- 
duce plants  to  wluch  an  intense  degreai 
whether  of  heat  or  cold,  is  either  not  injurt- 
oua,  or  decidedly  beneficial.  Annuals  ar« 
peculiarly  adapted  to  countries  of  this  de> 
scription,  as  they  perform  the  necessar; 
offices  for  the  propagation  of  their  species  i& 
nmer,  and  the  oleaginous  matters  with 
which  their  seeds  abound,  together  with  the 
hard  integument  or  rind  in  which  they  are 
enveloped,  enable  them  successfully  to  with- 
stand the  most  severe  frosts.  These,  and 
such  deciduous  trees  as  are  well  ooated  with 
bark,  or  evergreens,  in  the  wood  of  which 
resinous  or  oily  juices  abound,  the  buds  of 
both  being  protected  in  a  very  similar  man- 
ner to  the  seeds  of  annuals,  or  by  tongb, 
viscid  sheaths,  form  the  principal  feature* 
in  the  vegetation  of  those  divisions  of  the 
earth  which  are  subjected  to  great  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold.  Herbaceous  plants 
are  also  abundant,  but  they  assume  a  very 
different  habit  to  those  of  tropical  countHea; 
as  their  stems  and  leaves  annually  decay, 
and  those  of  the  succeeding  year  are  duly 
protected  in  embryos  of  a  form  and  natura 
precisely  analagous  to  those  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  But  the  best  and  safest  dat« 
whereon  to  found  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
inSucnce  of  teiUperature  on  botanical  geog- 
raphy, and  especially  to  establish  a  code  of 
cultivation  for  any  particular  species  of 
plants,  are  accurate  observations  with  re- 
spect to  the  ratio  of  heat  or  cold  which 
prevails  in  any  province  throughout  each 
month  of  the  year.  By  this  means,  not  only 
are  the  mean  temperature,  and  either  or 
both  extremes  obtained,  but  the  periodical 
duration  or  prevalence  of  the  several  modi- 
fications is  indicated ;  and  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  relative  to 
the  capability  of  the  vegetation  of  that  pro- 
vince to  naturalise  itself  in  any  otiiors  of 
which  we  possess  a  similar  knowledge. 
Other  information  is  useful,  hut  this  alone 
is  entirely  divested  of  vaguenesa,  and  reduced 
to  an  appreciable  and  avulable  funs.   £vea 
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!■  tilia  eu«,  faeir«Ter,  w«  BhUl  be  liable  to 
AVorif  we  neglect  to  take  into  coiiBideratioD 
tte  diAmoe  between  the  diumi^  and  noo- 
tnmal  temperature,  and  tbe  aTerage  dura- 
tHU  of  eaoh. 

Few  trkTelsn  leem  to  hare  thought  gQcb 
inbnnation  worth  acqtdi«ment ;  and  prnb- 
•blj  itill  fewer  have  ever  allowed  their  ob- 
•errationa  to  trauspne.  This  is,  perh^, 
owing,  in  aome  degree,  bt  the  little  attention 
hitiierto  bMlowod  upon  tbe  subject  bj  those 
to  whom  alone  BDch  commuDicatioiiswontdbe 
tahiable — the  caltivBtore  of  planta.  Strange 
ai  it  may.  and  doei  appear,  the  latter  class 
prefer  aacertaioing  the  conttituUon  of  a 
^aot,  with  regard  to  its  capability  of  en- 
inring  cold,  by  experimenla  requiring  years 
of  tediouB  inTestigation,  and  which  fre- 
quently occasion  disappointment  by  the  re- 
peated destruction  of  iheir  solijeot,  to  a  few 
honn'  stndy  of  the  memoranda  of  travelers 
on  tb»  temperatare  of  its  native  climate.  It 
it  trae  that  we  are  at  present  destitute  of 
ttte  requisito  intelligence  concerning  many 
diatricis ;  but  if  oultivatoia  would  evince 
greater  aptitude  to  appropriate  and  employ 
what  we  already  possess,  and  thns  stiinulate 
ooUeelora  to  fumiah  more  ample  accounts 
(rf'  the  Tariations  of  temperature  in  every 
diebriet  from  which  they  procure  specimens, 
-Uia  oonfidently  believed  that  the  practices, 
hoUt  of  acclimation  and  general  cultivation, 
Bight  be  based  upon  such  solid  and  unwa- 
Taring  priaciptes,  that  there  would  not  be 
IB  exiJored  tract  throogfaont  the  endre 
Ijloba,  on  the  vegetation  of  which  we  sfaonld 
not  know  precisely  what  treabnent  to  bestow, 
ttie  moment  the  plant  and  the  description 
of  ib  parent  oonntry  were  received.  We 
entoeat  attention  to  these  statements  from 
kII  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
rither  horticultural  or  agricultural  art ;  and 
Mil  npon  them  to  assist,  by  every  means 
their  power,  in  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
dderatnm  hernn  displayed.  Our  eipecta- 
tione  from  this  soaroe  may  appear  too  san- 
guine to  some,  and,  perhaps,  altogether 
eliimeiical  to  others ;  but  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  authentic  accounts  of  the 
partienlar  atmospheric  mntatioos  in  every 
district  to  which  plants  cultivated,  or  wished 
to  be  cultivated,  in  this  or  any  other  country 
■re  indigenous,  would,  if  properiy  estimated, 
—carefully  compared  with  the  known  peoo- 
Unritiea  -t^  the  climate  in  which  they  are 


desired  to  be  grown  and  judiciously  appia' 

priated  and  applied — at  once  put  an  end  tc 
all  uncertainties  and  conjectures  that  an 
entertained  respecting  their  habits,  and 
eifect  little  less  than  a  complete  ttTdetioa 
the  cullnrisfs  interesting  and  important 
practice. 

On  Beraplny  and  Washtag  TreM. 


Bv  a  vote  of  the  MassachusetU  ITorticuIti^ 
ral  Society,  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  April, 
1894,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquir* 
into  the  present  practice  of  scraping  fruit  and 
omftmenlal  trees,  and  report  whether,  as  ft 
genernl  practice,  it  was  beneficial  or  inju^ 
ous  to  vegetAtion,  and  the  reasons  fur  its  coi^ 


The  immediate  oauea  of  this  inquiry  war 
the  regret  felt  by  many  at  seeing  our  nobis 
Boston  elms  stripped  of  their  rou^h  outsido 
covering,  with  all  its  wealth  of  lichens  and 

Naturallv  enough,  those  of  us  who  study 
nature  as  see  is  at  home,  and  who  aee  daily 
how  wondrous  and  oareful  is  tiie  provirioa 
she  makes  for  the  various  divisions  of  her 

traductions,  vegetable  and  animal,  can  not 
elieve  that  she  could  have  so  constituted 
the  bwk  of  trees  as  to  make  it  the  matrix 
for  varied  diaease. 

It  does  not  seem  natural  that  when,  froia 
the  minutest  infusoria  to  the  revolving  staiv 
every  tiling  is  adjusted  with  such  eisot 
nicety  that  in  no  case  one  portion  of  erev 
tion  shall  trench  on  the  rights  of  another,  in 
ttds  respect  of  trees'  bark  no  eara  shosld 
have  been  taken  to  keep  tbe  tree  in  a  stat* 
of  health,  and  enable  it  to  deliver  itself  from 
all  outside  intruders.  We  have  thoneht  that 
if  vegetable  physiology  be  trae,  if  the  out- 
side bark  is  really  dead,  and  eonnecled  witk 
the  live  tree  underneath,  in  the  same  mBtt> 
ner  that  the  coat  is  with  the  man,  any  licb- 
ens,  mosses,  or  other  parasitic  plants,  veers 
probably  connected  with  that  bark  similarlj 
tothebottonsanddeooratioiiBof Ihecoat.  No 
man  absolutely  needs  a  coat  and  shirt,  tat 
were  he  divested  of  them  in  this  cold  and  not 
climate,  bis  sufferings  would  be  intenee;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  deductively  reasoned,  that 
the  cloth  coat  of  man,  the  Qair  of  animals, 
and  the  bark  of  trees,  are  neoeeaary  to  tin 
respective  individuals  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
theur  sensitive  natures  and  vitalities;  and 
just  as  much  as  the  differentiy  oreaniied 
animal  knows  not  whether  man  shoaTd  wear 
winter  or  summer  cost,  man  is  unable  to  de- 
cide.BS  to  the  advisability  of  reducing  a  tree 
to  the  raw  and  exposed  state. 

Investigation  has  proved  to  this  oommittM^ 
that  whilst  arguments  have  bvon  advanced 
in  favor  of  scraping,  because,  let,  it  destrojt 
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Hohens  and  other  parasitos  \  2d,  removes 
dead  bark,  and  the  eggs  of  insects  to  be,  in 
£he  summer,  injurious  to  the  tree  harboring 
them :  and  3d,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
operator,  not  alone  the  health  of  the  tree  is 
improyed»  but  its  beiMitj  greatlj  increased: 
in  reality  none  of  these  arguments  will  or 
Ouzht  to  hold  good. 

But  that,  Ist,  the  lichens  and  other  para- 
sites commonly  found  on  well -cultivated 
trees,  grow  from  the  dead  bark  alone,  and 
hare  no  connection  with  the  life  and  health 
of  the  tree ;  and  that  these*  lichens  and  par- 
asites, which  really  indicate  the  tree  itself 
to  be  diseased,  exist  in  consequence^  and  are 
not  the  cauBeSt  of  the  tree's  decline.  2d, 
That  no  insects,  with  exceptions  hereafter  to 
Be  mentioned,  injurious  to  the  tree's  well 
being,  harbor  in  the  outside  bark,  or  may 
l>e  removed  by  the  before-mentioned  process. 
8d,  That  the  real  beauty  of  the  tree  is  in- 
'  jured  beyond  ail  comparison  by  any  remo- 
val, or  ooTering  of  the  natural  bark ;  and, 
lastly,  that  nature  intended  these  rough- 
nesses, &c,,  of  the  bark,  is  proved  by  their 
bein^  so  universally  the  same  on  the  same 
species,  that  they  are  used  by  botanists  as 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  variety  of 
tree. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  Che  reasons  for 
the  assertion  that  the  common  lichens,  &c., 
are  not  connected  with  the  life  of  the  tree,  it  is 
desirable  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
stem  itself.  We  find  that  the  seedling  plant 
is  composed  of  an  inside  pith,  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  wood,  which  in  its  turn  is  en- 
Teloped  by  a  layer  of  bark.  The  sap  fVom 
the  roots  rises  through  this  wood  into  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  is  matured  and  elaborated, 
and  thence  passes  through  the  lower  side  of 
the  leaf  to  the  bark,  and  downward  to  the 
roots.  In  the  spring,  the  newly-started  sap- 
passes  down  between  the  bark  and  the  last 
year's  wood,  where  is  soon  deposited  a  pe- 
cuFiar  substance  called  camoium,  which 
thickens,  and  gradually  becomes  filled  with 
woody  fiber,  ultimately  forming  into  sap 
wood,  or  alburnum ;  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark  is  also  deposited,  from  the  sap,  matter 
which  thickens,  and  assumes  the  consistency 
and  nature  of  last  year's  bark,  called,  tech- 
nically, endophUeum,  or  inner  liber.  This 
libor  and  alburnum,  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
fulfill  all  the  functions  of  vegetation,  and 
make  way  in  turn  for  new  alburnum,  and 
enduphlsBum,  or  liber.  It  is  thus  we  can 
explain  why,  in  some  cases,  when  the  bark 
has  l>een  stripped  from  trees,  no  injury  en- 
sued. This  formation  of  wood  and  bai'k  is 
completed  in  about  six  weeks  in  May  and 
June.  If,  at  that  time,  the  old  outside  bark 
be  stripped  off  just  when  the  cambium  is 
hardening,  it  will  the  more  rapidly  assume  the 
appearance  and  character  of  healthy  bark 
and  liber,  because  nature  will  make  an  extra 


effort  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  skiii<* 
ning  over  of  a  new  wound  or  bum ;  but,  aH 
in  the  human  flesh,  the  new  skin  is  very 
tender,  and  very  much  exposed  to  injury. 
Probably  trees  treated  in  that  manner  would 
be  very  subject  to  that  common  disease 
known  as  frost  blight,  which  is  the  freezing 
of  the  sap  in  the  vessels  of  the  bark,  ana 
their  consequent  rupture,  when  the  warm 
spring  sun  has  started  the  tree  into  too  early 
activity;  and  further,  this  thin  and  tender 
bark  would  offer  almost  free  passage  to  the 
army  of  borers,  wood-wasps,  bark4io6,  &o. 
However  great  the  gain  in  one  crop  from 
this  course,  and  as  all  horticulturists  are 
aware,  the  injury  or  removal  of  the  baric 
would  tend  to  ripen  the  fruit  earlier,  and  of 
a  better  quality  that  year,  this  advantage 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  bv  the 
new  liabilities  to  danger  just  mentioned. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  outside  bark 
is  pushed  ever  further  from  the  wood,  and 
its  functions  exercised  by  the  new  barlC 
underneath,  until,  in  process  of  time,  it  be- 
comes to  all  intents  dead,  and  has  but  little 
connection  with  the  tree,  in  many  species ; 
(for  example,  the  shellbark  and  cork  oak ;) 
and  this  very  disconnection  induces  the  hasty 
thinker  to  remove  it. 

No  one  has  as  yet  acquired  sufficient  inti- 
macy with  vej^tative  processes  to  predicate 
the  exact  benefit  to  the  tree  of  this  cortex ; 
but  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  an 
almost  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  from  its  close  texture  is  able  to 
prf)teci  the  young  bark  from  the  ravages  of 
insects,  frost,  and  blight,  or  any  atniospher- , 
ical  disease.  If,  then,  the  cortex  is  dead 
and  disconnected  with  the  living  wood  be- 
low, what  reasons  have  we  for  supposing 
that  any  lichens  or  parasites  existent  upon  it 
are  able  to  injure  the  treef 

In  answering  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  well 
to  give  the  real  or  supposea  reasons  of  the 
advocates  for  the  scraping  practice.  They 
say  that  lichens,  Ac,  are  parasites,  and  de* 
rive  their  life  from  the  substances  on  which 
they  are  found ;  if,  then,  we  find  them  upon 
a  tree,  they  must  be  feeding  upon  its  secre- 
tions ;  and,  more  than  this,  as  it  is  known 
that  many  trees,  young  and  old,  die  soon 
after  becoming  covered  with  parasites,  their 
death  mttsi  be  aUi-ibuUd  to  the  pttrcuites.      \ 

But  how  much  is  this  assumption  worth? 
It  is  true  that  parasites  do  derive  a  portion 
of  life  from  the  substances  on  which  they 
are  found,  but  they  are  almost  universally 
found  upon  dead  or  dying  matter,  such  as 
the  very  bark  in  question  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  its  healthy,  nor- 
mal state,  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  is 
ever  reached  by  the  roots  of  the  lichens  and 
mosses.  It  is  true,  the  same  species  are 
fuund  upon  the  living  and  dead  trees,  yet  on 
these  becoming  diseased,  or  dying,  ^ery 
many  new  species  make  their  appearance. 
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>  Ve  have  taken  n&tare  m  our  gnide  ;  how 
is  it  with  the  best  natuTul  trees  t  Wherever 
Toa  select  the  best  specimen,  do  joa  not  fiod 
ita  bark  Dorered  with  tnfuij  pM^sltea  t 
When  ;oa  look  at  iU  noble  stem  aAer  a 
Bhower,  how  resplendent  is  it  with  the  rarest 
colors  I  But  an  aualysis  of  the  bark  of  that 
tree  will  show  that  none  of  the  roots  of  these 


\»  starved,  if  ita  supplies  of  manure,  light, 
and  air  are  cut  off,  its  system  will  become 
rapidly  enfeebled;  and  proporUonal  to  the 
Sttides  of  disooaa  will  be  the  increased 
growth  of  the  former  rarieties,  and  the  aim- 
nllaueous  appearance  of  new  parasites,  h 
U  only  necatary  lo  promoU  (Ke  iMnditiotu  fa- 
vorablt  lo  thU  land  of  otgeUUion  in  order  to 
tncreoje  Ou  crop,  for  Ihej/  aiil  etiUivate  lAen- 
tdva.  Rednce  the  teodencies  to  decny, 
manure  the  j^und,  dnun  off  the  water, 
bring  back  the  sun  and  air,  and  immediately 
the  bark  trill  loooen,  and  the  growth  of  par- 
Mites  diminish. 

But  lei  UB  suppose  a  case ;  Bupposing  we 
aie  about  to  plant  three  elms  and  three  ap- 
ple-trees: for  the  first  apple  we  will  die  a 
lar^  hols  in  rich  soil,  ana  plant  it  carefully, 
givine  each  root  sufficient  room ;  number 
two  should  be  planted  in  a  poor,  wet  soil ; 
and  number  three  shall  be  set,  as  too  mnnv 
are,  in  a  sort  ofpoat  hole,  in  any  common  land. 

Of  the  elms,  number  one  shall  be  planted 
in  a  large  hole,  and  have  the  roots  w^il  lain 
out,  in  some  lawn,  or  other  □mamental 
ntiunds.  Number  two  shall  be  set  out  by 
tne  roadside,  in  pure  ^vel,  but  shall  have 
*»  laree  hole  prepared  Tor  it  Number  three 
■ball  Eie  in  a  poet  hole  in  (he  Kravelly  road- 
aide.  Now,  what  fate  will  auvnorticulturiit 
predict  fur  these  trees  T  It  will  be,  that  the 
number  one  anple,  and  number  one  elm,  niU 
grow  splendidly;  will  want  no  pruninfc 
more  than  to  prevent  limbs  crossinz  each 
o^er,  and  yet,  thouzh  luxuriant  with  health, 
and  full  of  fruit  and  seed,  Oieu  wSl  befoand 


parasites  mjurinr  the  tree,  althoueh  no  donbt 
many  over-careful  farmers  would  remove 
men  them.  Numbers  two  will  grow  well 
enoueh  for  a  year  or  two,  but  soon  exhaust- 
ing the  soil,  will  become  stunted ;  and  just 
a^soon  as  growth  is  checked,  new  lichens, 
Ao.,  will  appear,  and  soon  cover  the  tree ; 
but  what  else  was  to  be  expected?  Num- 
bers three  will  never  thrive,  and  year  after 
year,  by  cutting-in,  and  coaxing,  a  semblancs 
of  life  will  be  preserved ;  but  mosses,  ic., 
will  usurp  the  entire  trunk.  Does  any  hor- 
ticulturist pretend  to  tell  me  aught  else  could 
have  been  e»pectod  I     •        •        •        • 

Geo.  B.  Emerson,  author   of  the   Forest 
Trees  of  Maasaohuaetts,  layi: 

"I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reaso 
tbr  thinking  that  any  of  the  lichens  are  ii 


jurious  to  the  planta,  on  the  bark  of  which 
they  sometime*  live.  Many  are  nsoally  con- 
sidered as  indicating  decay,  and  are  com- 
monly  supposed  to  be  supported  by  tho 
substance  of  other  plants  already  crumbling 
away.  They  certainly  give  infinite  beantrr 
to  the  trunks  of  trees  in  old  forests,  substi- 
tuting for  a  monotonous  uniformity  of  color, 
the  boundless  variety  of  tint  and  fretwork 
and  delicate  tracery,  which  never  tire,  bring- 
ing beauUful  life  oat  of  death.  They  may, 
in  the  impartial  benevolenoe  of  nature, 
sometime*  give  protection  to  various  stages 
of  insect  life,  for  which  we  utilitarian! 
feel  little  sympathy.  I  should  be  obliged 
to  put  it  on  the  ground  of  taste.  Why  mar 
the  beauty  whiob  wraps  itself  around  decayt 

"Lichens  prevail  more,  I  think,  aa  we  m 
further  north.  Are  they  nltt  laid  upon  tM 
surface  aa  a  protection  from  the  oold  of  wiit< 
ter,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  of  summerT" 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  give  the  opitt-  , 
ion  of  Mr.  Mw.  Tuokerman,  who  is,  perhapa, 
the  best  lichenographist  in  the  country, 
which  is  as  follows :  the  first  extract  is  from 
a  book  published  by  him  in  1845,  entitied 
"  An  Enumeration  of  the  Lichens  of  North 
America,"  p.  41.  "The  lone  debated  que)- 
tion,  whether  lichens  injure  the  bark  of  trees 
on  which  they  live,  is  not  to  be  answered, 
says  Fries,  by  mere  denial!  The  first  threo 
named  writers,  (Ilagar,  Hoffman,  and  Vaa 
liuyken,]  think  that  lichens  do  not  injure 
trees,  and  the  last,  [Mr.  Merat,)  that  they 
do  1  but  altogether  they  have  contributed 
very  little  to  our  knowledge  in  the  matter." 

"  Hagan  considers  the  whole  thing  an  as- 
persion upon  lichens,  and  defends  them 
most  laboriously."  "  Hr.  Herat,  on  th« 
other  hand,  is  persuaded  that  lichens  ars 
mischiavoas  plants,  and  after  showing  tham 
up  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  gravely  gives  US 
recipes  for  their  extirpation."  "Soils  and 
other  circumstances,  affecting  the  health  of 
trees,  are  so  various  and  uncertain,  that  in 
the  midst  of  what  seems  to  indicate  power 
of  indefinite  dnratiim,  we  constantly  find 
symptoms  of  disease  and  decay."  "  Un- 
healthy young  tree*  do  not  long  survive  after 
their  epidermis  is  well  ooreredwith  lichens,< 


of  these  plants,  with  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  tree,  is  often  very  obscure, 
as  indeed  we  might  expect  it  to  be." 

"  It  ia  possible  that  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  trunk,  whether  from  soil  or  other  oi^ 
cumstances,  affords  certain  favorablo  condi- 
tions for  the  life  and  growth  of  the  lichens 
that  occupy  it  and  acceTerate  its  deatii ;  or  it 
may  be  tnat  the  lichens  tliameelves  indues 
disease,  and  accomplish  dissolution  mors 
quickly  and  visibly  in  a  young  tree,  mors 
slowly  and  obscurely  in  an  old. ' 

"  However  it  be,  we  assert  generallv  again 
a  ptob^le  connection  between  the  llfo  and 
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rrUi  of  Ikhenoae  Tagetation  on  tre«8,  and 
death  of  the  latter,  and  infer  tbence  the 
probability  of  a  law  determining  in  thia 
traj  the    aetion  of  lichens   on    vegetable 

In  farther  relation  to  thii  enbject,  Mr.  T. 
rs,  that  he  "still  beliereB  when  the  bark 
_ .  a  young  tree  is  covered  with  lichens,  it  ia 
doomed,  and  beyond  lit  rtach  of  Kraping; 
l)ut  in  that  of  old  trees  thej  are  of  do  oon- 
•aquence,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  add 
nuuiifegtly  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
tree,  and  I  should  heartily  concur  in  your 
views  respecting  this."  "There  are  other 
wmatural  operations  in  the  culture  of  trees 
■ad  shrubs,  besides  soraping,  and  therefare 
I  feel  Tory  unwilling  to  pass  a  hasty  judg- 
ment about  what  I  have  bad  no  opportunity 
to  became  acquainted  with.  But  I  confess 
that  I  was  shocked  when  mv  own  few  frait- 
treet  here  were  scraped,  ana  should  rejoice 
narer  to  have  the  rough  operation  repeated 
upon  tbem."  "  It  must  be  s^d,  howerer, 
that  when  monet  form  large  thick  cushions, 
as  they  often  do,  they  are  sometimes  pierfect 

Songes  full  of  water,  and  can  not  but  injure 
iM  is  under  them."  Thus  we  see,  so  far 
aa  hii  research  has  been  able  to  carry  him, 
be  has  never  found  any  absolute  confirma- 
tion of  the  belief  of  some,  that  the  lichens 
and  viossa,  as  commonly  ocatrrerU,  inj  ure  the 
trees;  but  would  disoourage  the  praotice.  on 
ihii,  }f  no  other  jrrmeiple,  that  it  is  not  best 
to  violate  the  manifest  regulations  and  habits 
of  nsture,  for  the  men  chance  of  gaining  a 
douhtfiil  good. 

The  RcT.  John  Lewis  Russell  writes  as 
follows  with  regard  to  this  question : 

"From  what  observation  1  have  been  able 
to  make  on  the  habits  of  licheus,  I  feel  per- 
fnaded  that  very  few,  if  any,  can  be  deemed 
iiyurious  to  vegetatioa. 

"Parmelia  stellaris,  very  common,  grows 


atmosphere  from  the  bark  of  the  spur.  All 
lichens,  which  grow  upon  living  Dark,  de- 
posit slowly  beneath  tliem,  earth;  Bubstances, 
perhaps  dust,  and  thus  again  close  the  pores 
of  the  bark. 

"  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  cenerons  cultivation  would  cause  all 
snch  uchenose  bark  to  desquamate  from  the 
trunk,  and  leave  the  amaller  branches ;  and 
a  wash  of  potash  and  water,  or  of  wbole-oil 
•nap,  would,  by  the  preeence  of  the  alkali, 
not  only  remove  the  lichens  and  insects,  but 
give  a  bright  appearance  to  the  tree. 

"There  are  some  other  emallor  species  of 
lichens,  such  as  Parmelia  chrysopthalmia, 
fte.,  Ac.,  which  also  grow  upon  the  smaller 
•pray  of  fmit-trees,  but  from  their  style  of 
powth  can  positively  do  no  harm. 

"  The  living  tree  or  the  dead  wood,  er  the 
iuorganie  earth  or  stone,  serves  only  ■•  a 
place  for  liohens  to  affix  Uienurilvse;  the 


nutriment  is  borrowed  from  the  atmospherel 
Besides,  fruit-trees  liable  (o  lichens  are  ?en- 
erallr  those  cultivated  in  close  areas,  like 
small  gardens,  and  as  such  are  more  under 
the  eve  of  the  watchful  cultivator  to  apply 
remedial  methods;  as  syringing  with  whale- 
oil  soap  the  upper  spray,  if  necessary;  a 
process  used  in  destroying  '  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation.' 

"  The  mode  of  scraping  and  whitewashing 
trees  is  very  barbarous ;  the  first,  in  iciving 
80  artificial  and  shaven  an  appearance  ;  the 
last,  in  injuring  the  bark  b^  the  caustic  lime, 
and  the  filling  the  pores  with  its  particles. 

"Ornamental  trees,  or  our  forest  trees 
long  set  out  for  shade  and  beauty,  should 
never  be  touched  by  the  scraper  or  brush, 
else  wo  lose  their  sylvan  grace.  To  trim  too 
severely,  and  to  remove  the  mosses  and  lich- 
ens, are  both  in  eiceedingly  bad  taste,  and 
should  be  discouraged. 

"  We  do  not  want  works  of  art  in  onr 
shade  trees ;  man  oan  not  improve  on  nature 
in  them.  No  sort  of  harm  can  posNbly 
come  from  their  mossy  and  licheoose  charac- 
ter, and  the  rather  perhaps  some  good,  ia 
shielding  the'inferior  layers  of  living  bark 
from  the  horiiontol  rays  of  a  powerful  sum- 

"Fruit  trees  are  often  baked  b^  this  hori- 
lontal  sunshine,  and  the  bark  desiccates  and 
dies  of  dry  gangrene.  The  same  would  oc- 
cur to  shade  or  ornamental  trees  planted  out 
for  decoration,  were  they  not  oommonly  let 
alone  and  become  vitdy  negUded." 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  in  so  far 
as  lichens  and  their  parasites  are  concerned, 
no  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  tree  by  scraping 
its  bark,  but  probably  injury,  we  can  next 
turn  our  attention  to  the  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation.  In  this  portion  of  our  argu- 
ment we  take  the  book  of  Prof,  llarris  as 
conclusive  authority ;  and  as  very  many  per- 
sist in  believing  that  insects  do  harbor  under 
the  rough  bark  of  trees  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  ready  to  sally  forth  in  the  spring, 
the  following  table  is  prepared  to  show,  first, 
what  insects  live  upon  and  in  the  trees  se- 
lected, where  in  those  trees  they  lay  their 
eggs,  the  kind  of  ii^ury  they  do  to  the  - 
trees,  and  the  moat  effective  means  for  their 
destruction.  The  trees  aelected  are  the  ap- 
ple, oah,  cherry,  elm,  linden,  maple,  oak, 
pear,  peach,  plum ;  the  list  has  been  con- 
fined to  these,  because  fruit-trees  have  been 
supposed  to  be  most  infested,  and  the  orna- 
mental trees  next  Now  this  table  will 
make  it  evident  that  although  every  tree  is  the 
food  of  many  varieties  of  insect  life,  the  larger 
number  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
barl^  but  either  live  in  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
or  on  the  twigs  or  leaves,  in  either  of  which 
cases,  scraping  would  be  of  no  benefit  It 
will  be  seen,  upon  consulting  this  list,  that  the 
apple,  pear,  and  mBplO)  have  two  insects, 
caUed  the  woolly  aphi*  and  bork-Ionac,  whlcli 
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deposit  their  fige*  upnti  the  bwk  ne&r  the 
roots.  Knd  in  the  fnrks  of  the  braoahet. 

These  ineecta  do  suck  mnob  of  the  tree's 
Sftp,  and  «huu1d  be  removed ;  but  it  it  wartt 
than  unlea  to  terape  and  tnuA  before  ve  see 
Aej/  are  present:  examine  the  traee,  and  if 
thej  aro  to  be  seen,  remove  them  ;  but  rieid 
iron  can  not  be  thoraughlj  effective  in  tnis 
buaineas.  We  have  learned  it  is  bad  hi  ex- 
poM  the  tender  liber  to  the  iqd  and  ur,  by 
removing  tfas  cortei  whilst  we  Wish  to  get 
off  the  eggs  and  insecta.  The  beat  way  to 
do  this  is  to  get  a  wire  brash,  like  that  used 
by  gUDsmitbs,  and  with  thia  rub  the  affected 
portions  of  the  bark ;  the  wirea  will  raadilv 
adapt  thnmselves  to  all  inequalitiea,  and  will 
eaMlj  destroy  the  enemy  and  leave  the  bark ; 
Uiia  robbing  may  be  followed  by  a  thorough , 


washing  of  soft  soap.  This  meUiod  is  p•^■ 
fectly  effectual,  and  entirely  uninjuriuus  to 
the  tree.  Cnterpilkra,  aa  you  know,  do  not 
destroy  the  bark,  but  the  twigi  and  leavaa> 
and  are  to  be  removed  with  the  brash  and 

Ktaish,  or  soft  or  whale-oil  soap.  The  can- 
rworm  must  be  kept  down  tht  tree  by  tar, 
melted  India  rubber,  trou^u,  or  glaee  bands, 
and  the  curculio  can  be  partially  eeoaped  bv 
the  same  method,  and  by  cathering  op  all 
the  injured  fruit,  planting  uio  Ireea  in  beo 
or  bog  yards,  or  ovor  running  water.  Haav 
of  the  borers,  Upple,  pear,  a*h,)  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  forks  of  the  tree,  and  near  tho 
ground,  uponthe  bark  ;  these  may  be  rubbad 
off  with  a  wire  brush,  the  tree  waahvd,  and 
then  covered  with  tea  lead,  or  stnmg  elieatb> 
ing  paper,  over  the  aSbct«d  parti. 


Whmtt 


HfeSUflf  lllHDt, 

Aphis  laaigers,  woolly  aphis,  ot 
American  blight, 

Ooccus  arboreum  linearLS,  concbi- 
formis,  ciyptt^amus,  (bark- 
lice.)  

Qeometer,  or  eankerworm, 

Htspa  rosea,  (beetles,) 

EUter,  "  

Archiaos,  (caterpillars.) 

Drg^ia  lencostigma 

Liparians.  (csterpi liars,) 

Lii>ii[Ks.n)piaD9,  (lackey,  or  camp 
caleTpiAars,) 

Osatropochs      America  ni 
Amvriean  lappet  moth, 

Attacae  cecropia 

Notodoata  eoccinea, 

Tree  borers 

CirpDcspsa    pomonella,   codling 

Trochileum  deDudatom,  ai 
Selandria  ccrasi,  (alug,). . 

Smerintbna  ftyops,  Bphin: 

B  opresti  a  d  i  vari  csta,  (wood  borer, ; 
LasioCMinpiana,  (eaterpillara,). . . 
Limacodes  pitheclum,  hag  moth, 

(caterpillar,) 

NolodoDta    coocinea,     (caterpil- 

l»f.)  

Vanessa  antiopa,  interrogation  is, 
Arctta  fulij^inoss,  tiger  moth,  (in- 

lerrogatiouis,) 

Cimbei  ulmi,  (saw  ij,) 

Ceratomia  quadricomis,  Sphiuz, 

Qeometer,  or  eankerworm, 

Treraei  CJotumba.  (wood  wasp,) 

Chrysomela  scalaria, 

Oalentea  calmariensii, 

3aperda  veatita,  (wood  borer,}  . . 

Chrjaomela  acalaria, 

Vanessa  intcrrogationia, ........ 

ApBtela  Americans 

Cahkerworm 


nan  Smid  on  th*  Tim. 


Crotches  of  thu  branches, 
and  trunk  of  the  tree, 
near  the  grouud, 


OluealeaftothaM 
Leaves,  Ac 


In  the  wood  (rif  the  tree, . 


Deep  ID  the  wood, . 

Rare, 

Deep  In  the  wood,  . 


Bubbingwith  wirebmah, 
and  washing  with  oil 


Tar,  India  rubber,  Ac. 

Eilkd  in  the  meat 

[atiwit 
Tear  off  the  leaf  and  d» 


SitUd  lime,  Ac.,  lo  taint 
the  air;  ahoweriogwilk 
oil  and  bo«|>. 


[•ft 

Eill  the  InsMt  by  picking 
Tar,  A4. 

Wire.  [water. 

Showering  witb  tobacco- 

Wira. 

Shirwering  with  tobacco- 
Neat.  {water. 

Showering  wiUi  tobaeeo- 
Tar,  «M. 
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Hum  of 
Tree. 


Kaple, 
«< 

Omk, 


<« 
<« 
it 
It 

4t 
*t 

U 

t* 


Pear, 


4i 
*t 
«< 


fff 


M 


Peach, 
« 

Plam, 


Namaof  loMct. 


Apatela  aceris, 

Clytas  Hajii,  (borer,) 

Gynips  conflQent,  (gmll  flj,) 

Stenucorus  cinctoa,  (oak  pniner,) 

Bupreatis  femorata,  (ll[>rer«) 

Curculio  hilaris, 

Cicada  septemdecem,  aeFentoen 

years  locust,  , . 

Membracis  uDivittata, 

Clisiocampa  silTatica,  (caterpil 

lars,) 

Perophora  nielshelmerii.yery  rare. 
Saturnla  maia,  (lunar  moth,) .... 

Dryocampa  senatoria, 

ifigeria  pyri.  (borer,) 


Wbtn  found  on  tbe  Ttm. 


Leaves, ; 

Under  the  bark, 

Leares,  (oak  apples,) . . . 

Branches, 

In  the  wood, 


<« 


•« 


Urocerus  gigas,  (borer,) 

Coccus  cryptogamus,  (bark-lice,) 

Solandria  cerasi,  (slug,) 

Areoda  lanigera,  (tree  beetle,). . . 
Scolytus  pyri,  (blight  beetle,). . . 


Cicada,  (locnst,), 


Psylla,  (plant-lice,) 

i£geria  itiosa,  (borer,) 

Aphis  persiclesB,  (plant-lice,). . . 

Psy lla  pyri,  (thrips,) 

Notodonta  coocinea,  (red  hump 
caterpillar,) 

Selandria  cerasi,  (slug,) 

Plum  weevil  is  supposed  to  make 
nests  by  puncture. 

Rynchffinus  nenuphar,  (curcu- 
lio,) 


Wood  and  leaves,. 
Twigs. 


Forka  of  branches,. 
Leaves  and  twigs, . 

u  %t 

In  the  wood, 


« 


« 


Trunk,  forks  A  branches. 

As  in  the  cherry, 

Leaves. 

The  tgg  is  laid  in  the 
bud,  and  the  grub  eats 
into  branch, 

Eats  the  roots  badly,. . . . 

Leaves. 

In  the  wood, 

Leaves, 

*i      ^ 

Under  leaves,  and  on  forks 

of  branches, 

Same  as  in  cherry. 


In  the  plum  and  on  some 
leaves,  


Death  k  oieans  of  PrerentloB. 


Showering  with  tobaeeo. 

Wire.  [4e. 

"  [and  bom. 

Gather  op  the  branchw 

Wire. 


f( 
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In  the  nest. 

Very  rara 
In  tne  nest. 
Wire. 


t» 


Brush  and  auds. 
Sifted  lime,  Ac. 

Cut  off  branch  and  destroT 
it. 

Uncover  the  roots  and  T^ 
move  grubs. 

Wire. 
Showering  soap. 


<< 


<( 


Brush  and  soap. 


Various  methods. 


This  table  cont^ns  all  the  most  injurious 
insects,  and  many  others  comparatively 
harmless.  I  will  not  recapitulate  the  means 
for  their  removal  or  prevention,  hut  will 
especially  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
i^  is  the  fruit-trees,  almost  alone,  that  need 
to  be  protected,  and  that  the  much  abused 
elm  is  more  free  than  any  other  tree^  except 
the  maple  and  ash. 

THe  evil  has  been  that  persons  have  rea- 
soned too  hastily,  even  with  re«ird  to  the 
fruit-trees  themselves;  probably  Forsyth 
himself  never  made  any  accurate  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
absolute  benefit  to  trees  of  his  preparation, 
which  was  the  pro^nitor  of  all  tnat  have 
been  offered  since  his  time. 

As  I  have  said,  improvers  do  not  merely 
scrape,  they  prune  and  manure  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  cultivation  eive  the  tree  all 
it  needs.  Most  triumphantly  some  defender 
of  the  other  side  will  tear  up  the  loose  bark 
of  the  nearest  tree,  and  show  the  cocoons 
and  eggs  beneath,  and  exultingly  ask,  now 
what  have  you  to  say?  Simply  that  the 
eggs  will  be  found  to  be  those  oi  the  spider, 
or  some  other  creature,  harmless,  at  least, 
to  the  tree  that  protects  them.  Having  thus 
shown  that  no  insects,  and  no  lichens,  &c., 
injurious  to  tbe  tree,  are  to  be  removed  by 
the  present  process,  whibt  the  tree  is  neces- 


sarily injured  by  the  removal  of  nature's 
warm  covering,  we  may  proceed  to  our  third 
division — ^beauty. 

We  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  are  of  those 
who  believe  nature^ s  taste  best ;  who  do  not 
believe  that  to  strip  the  moss  from  the  rose 
bud,  or  the  gray  and  golden  lichens  from 
the  tree's  bark,  is  anything  hwi  the  most 
direct  violatxon  of  good  taste.  A  continued 
study  of  the  constituents  of  taste,  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  has  taught  mankind 
that  each  perfect  individual  has  a  special 
beauty  arising  from  its  unity  and  speciality 
of  constitution;  men  have  learned,  as  the 
fruit  of  years*  study,  that  to  eJitirelyfiUfiU  the 
conditions  of  being  is  a  very  chief  beauty,  and 
that  every  effort  to  warp  one  individual  into 
the  sphere  of  another,  results  in  a  loss  of 
some  of  the  elements  of  perfection  in  the 
individual  so  transferred. 

The  tree  scrapers,  some  of  them,  assume 
that  smooth  barked  trees  are  more  nearly 
perfect  in  their  appearance  and  uses,  than 
the  rough;  and  tnat  however  much  better 
the  rough  bark  may  serve  the  functions  of 
the  tree,  the  superior  beauty  of  smoothness 
and  uniformity  will  compensate  for  the  de- 
terioration of  the  active  powers  of  vegetation. 

But,  as  when  the  artist  desires  to  produce 
a  perfect  statue,  or  painting,  he  studies  1h$ 
best  models^  so  the  tree  growers  should  9esk 
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mil  and  admire  naiur^t  hat  eSbrta.  The 
belt  eltoe  grow  in  Connecflout  rivar  tsIUt  ; 
the  b«Bt  maples  io  Termant;  tke  best  (mms 
in  the  western  oak  openings;  and  the  best 
aah  in  many  of  our  New  Endand  StMee. 
How  did  these  tieea  acquire  their  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty  T  There  thej  stand  in  the 
neadawB,  with  the  grass  close  up  to  their 
Bt«ms,  tall,  stalwart,  graceful,  and  mai  '" 
cent;  their  sides  are  decked  with  licl 
Knd  plowed  with  furrows;  no  more  splendid 
■pecimeos  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  vet 
all  they  hare  had  is  fresh  air,  water,  and  a 
■oil  abounding  in  the  necessary  constituents 
for  their  growth.  Here,  then,  la  onr  stoud- 
Brd ;  we  do  not  wish  to  surpaas — we  shall 
be  more  than  satisfied  to  equal  them.  No 
■craper  erer  profaned  their  sides,  and  no 
irbitewaeb  brush  ever  shamed  their  beauties. 
Another  argoment,  in  addition  to  beauty, 
for  the  prooess  is.  that  the  TonE!;h  and  out- 
side bark  interferes  with  the  necessary 
evaporation  from  the  trunk.  So  far  from 
hindering  evaporation,  there  is  none  to  hi 
der;  in  the  young  twig,  seedling,  or  soio 
there  is  an  evaporation  through  the  epidf 
mis,  as  may  be  seen  by  cutting  off  a  scio  , 
and  sealing  its  end,  when  in  time  it  will 
shrivel ;  but  as  time  passes,  this  epidei 
is  pushed  out  of  the  wa^  b^  the  new  undor- 
ravwth,  and  loses  all  vitality,  serving  ^fter 
tbat,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  to  protect  the 
more_  tender  parte  from  the  bitter  winds  and 
.  boniing  tun.  Probably  these  ver;  unpopu- 
lar furrows,  as  they  extend  down  to  the 
eambinm,  are  the  vehicle  of  any  possible 
evaporation  by  the  sides  and  bottoms.  If 
age  Kaa  incapaciiaied  the  rough  bark  trees, 
if  they  are  unabU  to  live  utumiited,  how 
much  more  blessed  are  the  smooth-barked, 
the  mnple,  linden,  4c.  See  the  fallacy  and 
inconsistency  of  such  reasoning.  The  maple, 
ftc,  having  smooth  bark,  perform  their  func- 
tions healthfully  in  their  age.  All  trees 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  smooth  bark  to 
perform  their  functions  properly  in  old  age. 
The  elm,  £c.,  have  not  smooth  bark,  and  are 
consequently  diseased,  and  must  be  cured 
with  a  three-cornered  scraper  and  a  strong 
arm.  But,  if  trees  were  intended  to  have  a 
rough  bark,  and  it  is  removed,  itijury  ought 
logicnlty  to  follow,  and  it  does ;  the  tender 
bark  below,  through  which  the  sap  passes 
from  the  branches  .to  the  roots,  is  exposed; 
undue  evaporation  takes  place,  and  ends  in 
oxidation  ;  this  excessive  evaporation  is  very 
injurious  and  weakening,  and  were  the 
amount  lost  in  that  way  to  run  from  any 
one  wound,  the  lesson  would  convince  all. 
Many  have  dogmatized  upon  the  necessity 
of  cutting  off  branches  smoothly,  in  order 
to  allow  the  bark  readily  to  heal  over,  and 
yet  the  very  same  men  will  gash  and  tear 
the  bark  of  the  same  tree,  to  an  nnlimited 
extent,  the  ill  effects  of  which  may  be  seen 
by  the  newly  wounded  sar&o«  beooming 


brown,  aa  does  a  green  apple,  when  ont 

and  exposed  to  the  air.  Such  an  exposura 
to  wind  and  eun  of  the  under  bark,  as  has 
been  made  on  the  Boston  Common  elms,  is 
nunons,  and,  if  persevered  in,  mnst  destroy 
the  trees.     * 

How  great  the  amount  of  evaporation 
would  be  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  no 
experiments  have  been  made  to  prove ;  bnt 
as  we  know  liquids  will  evaporate  when  in 
connection  with  the  air,  and  an^  BUbstance 
filled  with  water  becomes  dry  in  the  sun- 
light, reason  assures  us  that  there  caif  not 
fail  to  be  a  very  large  amount  from  so  largo 
a  surface  as  the  trunk  of  one  of  our  etateV 
forest  trees,  unless  defended  by  tiie  ronga 
bark.  And  since  no  evaporation  shoold 
take  place,  by  fair  rights,  every  oance  that 
passes  off,  after  scraping,  is  a  drain  upon 
the  enei^es  of  the  tree. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  so  clearly  shown, 
that  there  are  no  economical  or  scientifio 
reasons  fbr  the  present  practice,  and  no 
noed  of  any  scraping,  but  at  the  worst  mere 
rubbing  and  washing  with  soap,  and  as  wo 
can  not  suppose  any  nan,  whose  opinion  is 
desirable,  is  likely  to  think  the  beauty  ofihe 
tree  incrtaied  I>y  lAu  practiet,  we  will  spare 
yon  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  reasons 
why  the  beautiful  tracery  and  combination 
of  the  lines,  and  the  rare  and  harmonicas 
combinations  of'colors,  as  exhibited  in  the 
lichens,  surpass  any  other  similar  beauty  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we  do,  theretora, 
offer  uie  following  series  of  resolves  to  this 
Society,  as  the  result  of  our  investigation, 
and  do  urge  this  Society  that  they  be  pub- 
lished in  such  manner  as  is  most  likely  to 
spread  them  widely  before  the  horticultural 

That,  whereas  it  is  a  common  custom  to 
scrape  off  the  outside  bark  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  and  wash  and  plaster  them 
with  lime  and  other  preparations,  in  the 
hope  of  benefitting  the  trees  by  the  destruo- 
tioQ  of  parasites  and  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  of  improving  their  general 
appearance,  the  Uassachusotts  Horticultaral 
Society  do  hereby  resolve,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  stated,  they  consider  this  pmcliee 
of  no  benefit  to  the  tree  fro/n  its  inabHili/  to 
affect  the  m^ority  of  the  iiaecU  which  art 
reaJly  injurious;  and  unnecessary  in  the 
case  of  lichens  and  mosses,  they  being  not 
the  catue,  but  the  cotuequenee  of  diieaae  and 
dxcay;  and  a  positive  violation  of  the  lawe 
of  vegetable  physiology,  and  consequently 
an  injury  to  all  trees,  but  ornamental  in 
particular,  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

Stsolve  2d,  That  as  lichens  and  mosses,  in 
healthy  state  of  the  tree,  are,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,^  no  injury  to  the  bark,  but, 
from  their  varied  colors  and  forms,  one  of 
its  chiefest  ornaments,  any  operations  for 
their  removal  are  to  bo  scrupulously  avoided 
and  reprehended. 
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Xaolet  id,  TtiKt  u  ibiet  inqnuy  hM 
■hown  that  buk-lioe,  wDoUj  uphu,  and 
■ome  boran,  do  Ikj  their  wga  vid  hatdi 
their  jouDg  upoo  the  bark  ofapplm,  pears, 
peachee,  and  maplei,  nan'  &«  gnmnd,  attd 
in  tkejorkt  ofthebrmdieM,  a  gentle  rubbing 

*''  Be  pliaUa  bat  itiff  wire  or  other 
D  tiw  parts  affMrt«d,  h>  bo  followed 


■hom  that  the  eggs  an  depoaited  a 
Ina  in  qneetion,  hut  Mot  Ait  pi 


JUsolee  Hh,  Tiiti  nature  is  the  best  and 
<m1t  true  gaide  in  hoitionltDTaJ  operations ; 
ud  that  if  we  wish  to  eqnal  her  in  the 
health  and  beauty  of  oar  plantations,  we 
most,  as  neailj  as  maj  be,  follow  in  her 
fbolsteps;  that  as  she  provided  some  treea 
with  roagb,  and  some  with  guooth  bftrk,  ' 
tboe  oan  be  no  doabt  that  the  oortical  dlf- 
ftraeee  bave  an  intimate  oanneotion  with, 
•nd  relation  to,  the  Tilnli^  and  eoonomies 
of  the  tree,  and  we  view  any  eeparation  of 
It  from  the  tree,  or  any  operations  on  its 
■orfaoe,  hanng  for  their  aim  to  reduce  the 
nm^  bark  to  the  smooth,  or  viae  versa, 
dteidtdljf  wuoMiitijSe,  and  wnwordy  unpnutd 
Juriicuilurt. 

Baolve  5(h,  That  as  it  baa  been  shown 
that  fhiit-trees  are  speeiallv  liable  to  be 
iigomd  bj  a  few  insects,  whoee  esgs  niELy 
be  removed  b;  piop«t  rabbing,  it  by  no 
MMM  jUfew  Oo}  aH  froM  on  ft)  te  sM^^efsd 
lo  lAe  *ame  tn^maUt  thai  ««  «wwU  Morf 
ttrertuoiuli/  ditanmititaTtet  any  tuek  unvBtrtai 
medieinal  practiee;  that  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, m  reasoning  with  regard  to  horti- 
oidtoral  operations,  that  fi!iiit-b«et  are  sni 
generis,  and  being  neeossarily  diseased, 
need  mnoh  more  oore  and  attAD^on  than 
omamenlal;  and  as  we  grow  the  one  &)r 
Emit  alone,  and  the  most  of  it  we  ctui  get, 
aad  the  other  for  beanty  and  shade,  m  each 
needs  a  separate  culture ;  and  as  one  of  tbe 
most  deU^tful  oharma  of  the  ornamental 
tree  is  this  very  rooghnesa  of  bark,  with 
its  accompanying  lichens,  we  consider  that 
man'*  latle  mtwSrtky  and  tmoMtiated,  who 
«m  toy  a  nmgh  kand  won  (k  free  to  rtdmee 
«II  A)  OM  unvarying  imi/ormity. 

Setolee  6tA,  That  as  all  bark  is,  from  tt( 
MmpoBition,  open  to  the  attacks  of  «.lt»1in« 
pieporationi,  and  as  no  good  and  suffioient 
reasons  can  be  adduced  Tor  tbeir  nee,  and 
wtheir  oanatie  and  oemantJik*  nature  tonds 
to  destroy  the  tisaoM,  and  ^oveat  «  jiroptt 
e^tansion  of  the  bark  and  stem,  and  as  they 
are  necessarily  accompanied  with  ooDsider- 
able  oatlay,  we  motl  nactrdg  hope  the  pradiee 
waeatue. 

Smebe  7th,  Althoagh  the  snlgeot  of  prun- 
ing has  but  little   oonneetion  with   bnrit 


ly  go  hon 
may  not  anreasanstily  be  dlscassed  a 
same  time ;  and  whilst,  for  the  muoat  aboM 
ttated,  JhiU4rees  need  peculiar  eubfpoJibn, 
and  a  cerfatn  antouni  of  pruning,  ornamental 
require  only  to  be  weU  planted  and  maiumd, 
and  thouid  nemr  be  UnnAed  by  a  pniner's 
hand  JvHher  than  to  remove  dead  Kood,  and 
we  do  regard-  with  great  sorrow  and  regret, 
all  those  efforts  made  by  the  ignorant  to 
trim  otMj/  th«  beaulu  of  the  lower  and  hang- 
ing (romUf,  dMtwMjr  the  trm,  n>  too  numw 
eoKi,  to  a  doM  rssmiNanw  of  a  bunch  of 
brush  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 
For  the  Committee, 

B.  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

RonuBV,  Uorch  6, 1654. 

By  tbe  jinbllefttion  of  the  oooompanyinE 
Report,  neither  the  HaSBachuBetts  Horti- 
cnhnral  Societv,  nor  tbe  Commitl«^  wonld 
wish  to  oonsiaer  the  practice  of  washing 
and  scraping  fruii-trtta  totally  to  be  con- 
demned, but  nope  that  it  will  draw  from 
the  friends  of  horticulture  any  informndon 
that  will  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject. 

Any  sDch  infbrmation  may  be  addmsed 
to  the  undersinied,  or  to  Dr.  Eben  Wight, 
CorreepondingSeoretary  of  the  HorttoultiiTal 
Sooie^.         for  the  Committee, 

B,  Mouua  CoTKLun. 


A  Snravun  Tm. — Sevnn  miles  from  On- 
gon  Ci^  there  is  a  spedes  of  evergreen  tree, 
wluoh  abonnds  plentifolly,  of  a  eharaota 
altogether  peculiar.    It  is  thni  dsacribed: 

The  tree  varies  in  hight  from  one  to 
seven  feet;  the  leaf  resemblea  that  of  the 
pear,  while  the  tmnk  and  branehes  look 
like  those  of  the  orange-tiee.  The  npper 
ride  of  the  leaf  is  tlunly  ooated  with  a  gam, 
having  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  of  tiie  con- 
ristenoy  of  honey.  Handling  them  caniM 
the  gnm  to  adhere  dif^tly  to  the  Angers. 
Tbe  gum,  as  well  as  tbe  leaTand  the  bark, 
are  highly  odorous.  The  fragranoe,  which 
is  quite  strong,  resembles  that  of  bergamot, 
or  ripe  firuit,  and  «  fi>w  leaves  are  snIEcient 
to  perftime  a  room.  A  \«ti,  fblly  irrapped 
ip  in  a  paper,  so  as  to  be  entirety  oon- 
iealed,  was  kuded  to  several  persons,  with 
a  request  that  tiiey  would  tell,  by  the  smell, 
what  it  wan.  All  expreand  themselves 
hi^y  delighted  with  its  fragranoe,  but ' 
gave  dilfinent  answers  as  to  its  obaraoter. 
Some  said  It  smetled  like  ripe  peats ;  aom* 
•aid  b  was  bergamot ;  while  otheia  tiionght 
it  smdled  like  ripe  apples.  The  fiowet  t«- 
MMlilaa  tbat  oftba  iriUte  j< 
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Bemarkf  on  ArboretuiiB. 


The  attention  of  the  reader  who  is  plant- 
ing in  the  country,  le  directed  to  this  article 
npon  the  planting  of  trees,  because  it  is  be^ 
lieyed  that  Mr.  Paxton,  in  his  Boiamcal  Mash 
atine,  has  presented  a  correct  view  of  the 
oaae,  and  some  of  the  planters  of  this  country 
have  manifested  a  disposition  to  pursue  the 
Arboretum  style  of  planting.  How  desirable 
soever  it  may  be  for  the  student  of  botany 
to  find  all  the  species  of  a  genius  collected 
together  like  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  we 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  errors  of  effect  in 
landscape  gardening,  where  success  is  so 
very  dependent  upon  the  whole  scene. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
have  bestowed  any  thought  upon  the  work- 
ings and  tendencies  of  the  human  mind, 
that  the  adoption  of  any  extreme  course  of 
conduct  always  eventually  leads  to  an  at- 
tachment to  the  opposite  extreme.  And  this 
has  been  frequently  verified  in  the  annals  of 
horticulture.  Many  classes  of  plants,  and 
modes  of  culture,  which  hold,  for  a  time,  a 
widely-spread  sway  over  the  votaries  of  the 
pursuit^  almost  invariably  give  way  to  a  tribe 
or  a  system  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  before  admired ;  while  certain  fiowers 
which  happen  to  be  extremely  fuhionable 
at  one  period,  ate  scarcely  to  be  met  mth  in 
the  majority  of  places  a  few  years  after- 
ward ;  whereas,  perhaps,  the  lapse  of  a  sim* 
ilar  number  of  years  may  find  them  installed 
in  public  favor. 

As  a  signal  exemplification  of  the  above 
principle,  we  have  to  advert  to  the  recent 
history  of  exotio  trees  and  shrubs.  Without 
going  further  back  than  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  we  shall  perceive  that 
in  very  few  collections  the  reaUy  worthless, 
or  the  more  truly  ornamental  of  the  rarer 
kinds,  were  allowed  a  place.  Common  or 
second-rate  gardens  were  generally  decorated 
with  masses  of  shrubbery,  composed  of  or- 
dinary species  and  varieties,  and  specimens 
of  the  finer  sorts  were  seldom  observable. 
Within  a  few  years^  a  singular  reaction  has 
taken  place.  Instead  of  mixed  groups,  and 
solitary  specimens,  brought  together  or  de- 
tached without  any  regard  to  their  botanical 
relations,  and  solely  with  reference  to  their 
picturesque  effect  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  each  other ;  it  has  become  the  fiMduoa 


to  collect  aU  tiie  known  species  of  particular 
genera,  or  of  eveiy  genus  containing  hardy, 
ligneous  plants,  and  to  place  them  in  beds 
or  masses,  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
surface,  according  to  tiieir  systematic  affin- 
ity. Such  collections  now  bear  the  name  of 
Arbordums. 

The  example  of  planting  Arborietums  hav- 
ing been  set  by  several  influential  individu- 
als and  societies,  and  a  strong  inclination 
being  manifested  by  others  to  follow  out  the 
same  plan,  it  is  important  to  show  that  what 
is  in  some  cases  laudable  and  desirable,  may 
not  be  fit  for  general  adoption,  and,  in  fact, 
becomes  absolute^  disgusting  when  too  often 
or  improperly  repeated.  We  will  first  ex- 
amine the  object  of  Arboretums,  and  see 
how  far  it  is  compatible  with  the  great  ends 
of  landscape  gardening. 

To  present,  in  an  aggregated  form,  a  view 
of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated in  British  gardens,  so  that  their 
peculiar  or  relative  natural  beauties  or  sin- 
gularities may  be  at  once  discovered ;  to 
afford  the  means  of  investigating  the  aflini- 
ties  and  value  of  all  classes  of  arboreous 
plants ;  in  short,  to  establish  9  large  experi- 
mental ground  for  determining  the  distinct- 
ness or  identity,  the  tenderness  or  hardihood, 
the  handsomeness  or  insignificance^  of  the 
woody  tribes  of  vegetation,  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  as  interesting  a  disposition  and 
display  as  can  be  obtained,  are  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  purport  of  an  Arboretum. 
That  it  is  advisable  and  useful  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  with  every  variety  of  tree, 
and  to  ascertain  decidedly  its  true  character, 
will  at  once  be  admitted.  Consequentiy,  a 
national  or  suburban  Arboretnm  must  be 
extremely  serviceable  in  many  respects. 
How  far  the  recreation  furnished  by  such 
an  establishment,  or  its  influence  on  the 
minds  and  morals  of  visitors,  falls  short  of 
what  would  be  caused  by  a  greater  diversity 
of  objects  and  arrangement,  will  be  imme- 
diately obvious. 

.To  create  an  Arboretum  in  a  private  gar- 
den, far  other  circumstances  must  be  takea 
into  account ;  and  unless  it  be  made  quite  a 
subordinate  feature,  and  earried  around  the 
extreme  outside  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  it 
will  inevitably  prove  a  palpable  infringe- 
ment on  taste.  To  render  it  at  all  pleasing 
it  must  be  formed  en  a  piece  of  ground  of 
which  the  eurfooe  is  exceedingly  irregular. 
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the  direction  considerably  varied,  the  sides 
composed  of  old  plantations  of  trees,  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  in  the  greatest  appa- 
rent disorder,  and  onlj  one  principal  walk, 
having  numerous  and  occasionally  abrupt 
turns  and  windings  passing  through  the 
center.  If  possible,  all  prepared  hillocks 
and  artificial  plots  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  spaces  between  and  beneath  the  trees  be 
sown  with  grass,  which  might  be  mown 
about  once  in  three  weeks.  Every  large 
tree  that  can  be  lefb  standing  with  propriety, 
every  practical  deviation  from  order  and 
system,  and  every  opening  that  admits  a 
view  of  the  distant  park  or  country,  are  to 
be  assiduously  sought,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
necessary  wearisomeness  of  artificial  classi- 
fication. And  if  a  small  stream  can  by  any 
means  be  conducted  through  the  department, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  a  lively  alleviation  of 
the  previuling  sameness  tvill  be  obtained. 

All  attempts  at  forming  an  Arboretum  in 
a  garden  of  limited  extent,  or  flat  surface, 
are  sure  to  result  in  a  displeasing  and  al- 
most unbearable  dullness,  if  a  botanical 
arrangement  is  followed.  It  is  only  when  the 
natural  character  of  a  plot  is  in  itself  beau- 
tiful, when  every  available  assistance  from 
art  is  employed,  and  the  other  divisions 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  are  immeasurably 
B^ore  extensive,  that  an  Arboretum  is  at  all 
tolerable. 

One  of  the  chief  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  one  likewise  which,  being 
founded  on  a  peculiarity  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution, ir  as  lasting  and  immutable  as  the 
feeling  on  which  it  is  based,  is  that  the 
scene  which,  in  the  smallest  compass,  ex- 
hibits the  most  diversified  aspect,  conform- 
able with  congmity,  is  the  most  creditable 
to  its  designer,  and  productive  of  the  largest 
amount  of  pleasure.  Any  arrangement, 
therefore,  that  associates  plants  solely  on  ac- 
ocunt  of  their  generic  alliance,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  found  by  proximity  mutually 
to  aogment  each  others  beauty;  or  which 
introduces  a  quantity  of  species  that  have 
neither  interest  nor  ornament  to  recommend 
them  to  notice,  must,  if  wanting  stronger 
arguments  in  its  support,  be  decidedly 
repudiated. 

The  objectionable  nature  of  Arboretums, 
except  in  places  where  there  are  unusual 
fffccilities  for  making  them  pleasing,  have 
been  before  fireely  stated.    We  recur  to  tiie 


question  here,  as  it  involves  a  standing  prin- 
ciple, the  violation  of  which,  in  any  egre- 
gious manner,  will  entail  a  durable  disgrace 
on  the  horticulturists  of  the  age. 


•^'■*- 


StrildBg  Oattings  in  Water. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  an  amateur  experimentalist* 
upon  the  correctness  of  which  reliance  may 
be  placed.  Gardeners  in  general  despise, 
or  affect  to  despise,  a  mode  of  propagating 
a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants,  which,  however,  (in  instances  too  nu- 
merous to  be  detailed,)  is  eminently  sne- 
cessful,  and  attended  with  circumstanoea. 
highly  interesting  to  the  philosophic  mind; 
this  shall  now  be  described* 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Nerium  01^ 
ander  will  emit  roots  in  water,  provided  the 
cutting  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  be  raised  to  about  sevenfy 
degrees,  either  by  keeping  the  vessel  in  a 
warm  room,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  by 
plunging  it  into  a  warm  bed  of  leaves,  tan, 
&C. ;  with  such  certainty  is  the  end  attained, 
that  in  this  one  instance  regular  gardeners 
comply  with  the  practice,  but  there  they 
stop.  The  idea  suggested  by  the  fieict  above 
stated,  led  to  the  following  observations  and 
results : 

FirH,  as  C(mcem8  Oleander,  The  vessel 
in  which  the  cutting  is  to  be  placed,  should 
be  a  vial  of  white  glass,  with  a  neck,  the 
orifice  of  which  is  \kt  least  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  plant 
without  much  pressure  on  the  newly-formed 
roots :  this  vessel  should  contain  water  suf- 
ficient to  receive  an  inch  or  more  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  cutting,  and  the 
water  should  be  kept  to  that  quantity. 

Second,  The  cutting  ought  to  be  of  green 
wood,  and  taken  off  during  the  full  growing 
season  of  spring  and  summer ;  for  such  oai^ 
tings,  in  water,  succeed  best,  and  never  flag 
under  the  power  of  a  hot  sun.  If  winter  or 
autumnal  propagation  be  attempted,  it  will 
be  better  to  adopt  the  ordinary  method  witilt 
mold  or  sand ;  and  in  either  case  it  will  be 
always  worth  while  to  take  some  of  the  cat- 
tings,  which  show  the  germs  of  future  blos- 
soms; as  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen 
that  very  pretty  litUe  plants  may  be  formed, 
which  will  expand  their  blossoms  in  perfeo- 
tion  with  the  first  growth  of  the  future  wood. 
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has  been  menttoned  in  s  former  article 

OB  XnSrtlfM* 

IMt?.  Thongh  wfttier  be  effieient  in  ex.- 
oiling  radical  derelopmentB,  it  will  not  sup- 
port the  plant  for  an  j  considerable  period ; 
and  it  was  proved,  bj  direct  experiment, 
that  it  was  Ym.  to  expect  any  good  result 
fitmi  the  introdnotion  of  manuring  sub- 
stances into  the  fluid:  eren  a  little  moss 
dropped  into  a  lial  containing  a  well-rooted 
heal^y  ontdng,  produced  an  almost  imme- 
diate change.  The  roots  lost  their  clear 
white  color,  became  yellow,  weak,  and  flao- 
dd;  and  the  plant  perished  in  the  conrse  of 
littfe  more  than  a  week. 

ne  foregoing  obeerra^ons  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  water 
eoltare;  but  there  are  particular  exceptions, 
which  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
any  person  of  quick  discernment.  Thus, 
to  instance,  the  beautiful  Erytkrina^  (OrU- 
lagaUi,  and  LaunfoUa,  the  Tory  young  spring 
shoots  of  which  will  take  root  in  water,)  ex- 
IMi  very  interesting  phenomena. 

Ai^  remaining  some  days  without  any 
apparent  change,  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  cutting  takes  place,  bril- 
liantly white  granulations  of  a  species  of 
cellular  matter,  closely  resembling  light 
pHh  of  elder,  form  at  and  around  th^  base, 
but  do  not  adhere  to  it;  many  masses  de- 
taob  themselves,  and  &I1  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  or,  it  may  be,  float  in  it ;  gradu- 
ally, tiiese  masses  increase,  the  bark  cracks 
info  longitudinal  fissures,  more  parenolby- 
matous  substance  emerges,  and  at  length 
becomes  truly  organised ;  and  then  tubular 
and  fibrous  roots  appear  about  the  base,  and 
at  the  fissures.  The  plants,  when  so  pre- 
piired,  may  with  safety  be  transferred  to  any 
light  soil,  than  which  none  appears  to  be  so 
extensivdy  congenial  as  that  pure  Mndy 
hetdk^mold,  {not  pead  of  the  iurbaiyj  which 
fdhnerly  was  known  by  the  term  of  bog- 
eoM,  Another  example  of  water  striking, 
is  the  Dahlia.  The  /act  that  the  young 
a&oots  of  the  Dahlia  would  emit  perfect  roots 
in  water,  was  elicited  by  an  accident  which 
may  very  easily  befal  any  amateur  who  poa- 
I  merely  a  few  roots  of  the  plants.    Some 


thought  that  the  gentie  heat  would  stimu- 
late the  embryos  snfficientiy,  and  that  tho^ 
progress  of  growth  could  thus  be  daily  ob- 
served.   The  experiment  was  not  fully  suc- 
cessful, and  some  shoots  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
slugs ;  so  that  it  appeared  most  prudent,  aa 
the  season  was  far  advanced,  to  plant  the 
roots  at  once  into  the  open  ground.    Four 
of  them  produced  good  shoots,  one  was  very, 
weak,  and  the  sixth  was  exhausted.     To 
supply  the  loss,  three  cuttingii  of  the  strong- 
est were  taken  off  below  the  third  or  fourths 
joint,  and  put  into  the  same  bottle,  whick, 
was  placed  on  a  shelf  of  the  stove,  dose  to 
a  side  lieht  facing  the  south-west  sun.    Dur- 
ing ten  aays,  little  change  occurred,  but  at, 
length  the  lower  ends  of  each  cutting  en- 
larged, the  bark  opened  in  fissures  much 
Resembling   those  of  a  vine  where  aerial. 
roots  are  protruded,  pithy  adhesive  substance 
filled  up  each  crack,  and  from  this  fibrous, 
processes  now  emerge — for  the  experiment  ia 
at  this  moment  in  progress. 

Balsams  propagate  freely  in  water,  by. 
cuttings  of  any  sise  whatever;  but  in  no, 
vegetable  production  is  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  process  more  evident  than, 
in  the  families  of  the  melon  tribe.  Plants, 
may  be  formed  in  a  very  short  periodt 
(sometimes  in  three  days,)  and  being  tran» 
ferred  to  small  pots  of  heath  mold,  wiU  pro- 
duce perfect  balls  of  roots  in  less  than  n. 
week. 

In  like  manner,  experience  has  shown, 
that  Cfloxinias,  and  OesTteria,  Bdwtnpium, 
Penwianum,  Aloyna  CUriodorOf  Fehmia, 
Alontwxs,  Sedvias,  Tumera  hionyiaru,  Tkmh 
hergia,  McUutoma  cafruUOf  Gardmia  Jbrida^ 
wiUi  many  other  stove  and  green-house 
plants,  can  be  propagated*  The  season 
which  heretofore  has  proved  most  fiivorabls, 
is  the  hottest  period  of  summery  u  e.,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August.. 
The  practice  is,  however,  still  in  its  infimcy  ; 
and  thus  a  mere  outline  of  its  first  prineifte 
can  be  traced.    "  But,"  says  the  professional 


dition  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  spring, 
were  placed  on  a  littie  heap  of  loose  earth,  on 
the  floor  of  a  vinery,  which  was  at  work  in 
fordng  a  set  of  vines  in  pots.     It 


was 


man,  "  cui  bono — to  what  does  all  this  tend! 
Cuttings  may,  indeed,  be  oonverted  into 
plants  by  the  agency  of  pure  rain-water,  or 
that  obtained  from  ponds,  rivers,  or  de^ 
hidf  doien  roots,  which  appeared  in  good  con-  '  wells,  which  laat  abounds  with  salts  of  lime ; 


but  they  may  be,  and  are,  successfully  treated 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  striking."  Truet 
this  is  admitted ;  but  in  that  ordinary  rou- 
tine, numbers  are  lost;  they  do  sot  take  to 
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tlie  soil,  or  damp  off  and  perish,  after  having 
excited  hopes  of  saccess  for  months ;  and  all 
the  changes  are  produeed'-Myb  umbra — mihe 
ioHL  In  water,  if  the  plant  saoceed  at  all, 
it  nefer  droops ;  the  operation  is  performed 
in  a  minute,  and  little  anxiety  results  from 
the  ntnation  in  which  the  Teasel  is  placed. 
The  progrsBS  of  ewiy  detrdopment  is  dis- 
cernible; and  the  operator  contemplates 
with  admiration  the  phenomena  produced 
by  the  co&dstent  decomposition  and  absorp- 
tion of  water,  under  the  stimulus  of  solar 
fig^t  abore,  and  ra^Bated  heat  from  beneath, 
^hen  the  Tcssel  is  plunged  in  a  hot^bed. 

The  gardener  becomes  a  philosopher ;  he 
fees  before  him  proofs  of  yital  action  sus- 
tained in  the  firttt  instance,  and  excited  to 
produce  new  litems  of  life,  by  tiie  agency 
of  what  appears  a  simple  and  lifeless  fluid ; 
he  pauses,  reflects,  and  then  perceives  that 
life  perrades  all  nature.  He  becomes  wise 
•■d  humble;  discerns,  but  still  hunoi 
nothing. 

Mnowled^  is  proud,  that  it  has  learned  so  much, 
Wiedtm  is  hamble,  that  it  knows  do  more. 

FiBx.  B&L  Hag. 


■*  •  >■ 


%ra«^  iOll  Vunerlsi.— Fsa^hss,  As. 


I  am  fresh  from  a  visit  to  the  Troup  Hill 
Nurseries,  near  Macon.  I  had  not  been  on 
the  mnnds  for  three  years,  and  was  amazed 
4t  the  contrast  between  nam  and  thtm.  I 
saw  the  feeble  firet  be^nning  of  the  indu»- 
Irioiis,  inteliieent,  skillful  proprietor — and 
how  much  before  him  he  had  to  accomplish, 
till  he  could  secure  a  comfortable  support 
for  his  family.  A  more  unsuitable  spot  of 
earth — ^being  a  poor  sand  ridge — for  nurse- 
ties,  conld  not  easily  have  been  selected. 
But  stripped  of  fortune  in  his  native  land, 
ibr  entertaining  liberal  republican  opintonsi 
he  was  compelle4  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
America,  and  to  apply  all  that  had  been  left 
him,  mind  and  muscles,  in  a  direction  which 
his  khowledge  enabled  him  readily  to  do,  to 
hordcahure,  at  such  «  place  as  his  limited 
tae$ns  would  authorise.  His  beginning  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expects  from  one 
BO  reduced^  in  property  and  position.  I  re- 
joice in  his  prosperity  now.  a^  evinced  by 
&ie  aspect  of  things  around  him.  He  has, 
unaided,  except  by  the  cheering  voice  and 
patroniuse  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Plant,  Doctors  J.  and 
£[.  K.  Green,  Geo.  W.  Fish,  Esq.,  and  a  few 
other  gentlemen,  succeeded — and  the  broad 
and  thoroughly-tilled  acres  of  his  nurseries, 
filled  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  heaUhy 
Toung  Iruit^rees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
known  to  the  amateur;  the  rows  all  accu- 


rately labeled,  attest  that  success.  Much 
patronage  as  he  has  received  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  he  de- 
serves muck  more  at  the  hands  ot  Georgians 
than  he  has  had.  His  plants  are  aodimiUed, 
his  accuracy  may  be  rdied  on,  his  candor  in 
dealing  with  you,  in  which  he  freely  ex- 
presses his  own  judgment,  can  not  be  too 
much  commended,  and  I  wiU  add,  from  my 
own  experience,  too  much  relied  on  by  the 
purchaser;  besides,  his  nurseries  are  a<y 
cessible  by  railroads  from  almost  every 
direction. 

Indeed,  I  will  add,  if  my  tesUmony  can 
benefit  him,  that,  though  with  a  pretty  tol* 
erable  stock  of  general  horticultural  knowl- 
edge, the  collection  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  an  smateur,  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  any  one  who  brinm  so 
much  knowledge,  science,  and  practicalskUI 
of  his  pursuit  to  assist  him  in  his  duties,  as 
Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  never  lefb  his  instruc- 
tive conversation  but  with  new  and  valuable 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  to 
me  is,  his  ^reo/  good,  common  sense,  and  the 
ready  facility  with  which  he  adapts  his 
knowledge  and  skill  to  our  climate  and  soils, 
instead  of  absurdly  adhering,  as  most  fo^ 
eign-bred  gardeners  do,  to  European  experi- 
ence, rule,  and  culture. 

There  are,  doubUessly,  other  nurseries 
and  nurservmen  in  Georgia,  deserving  notice, 
of  whom  f  would  readily  speak  and  write, 
could  I  do  so  from  my  own  observation ;  for 
I  would  not  be  invidious.  All  of  them 
are  benefactors  of  the  State,  all  deserve 
patronage. 

Of  one  of  them,  however,  among  the 
mountains  of  Habersham,  ^ot  known  to  me 
personally,  I  am  constraixiied  to  say,  from 
every  thing  I  have  heard,  that  he  is  doins 
more  for  the  enlargement  of  the  apple  cuT 
ture,  and  the  introduction  of  many  new  no- 
iioe  varieties  adapted  to  our  cliflMtte,  than 
any  person  amonost  us.  I  allude,  of  courtt, 
to  your  very  intSUgent  correspondent  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  of  Clarksville.  l^he  climate 
and  soil  of  that  portion  of  our  State  above 
the  parallel  of  Athens,  is  eminentiy  adapted 
to  toe  apple.  I  should  be  pleased  to  find 
the  lands  above  that  line  employed  in  rear* 
ing  largQ  orchards  of  apple-trees^  rather  than 
cotton-stalks.  I  contemplate,  with  great  sat- 
isfaction, the  fact,  that  in  a  few  years,  here, 
and  below,  and  westwardly,  the  supply  of 
tiiat  fine  fruit  will  be  entirely  from  our 
mountain  region,  instead  of  from  New  Jer* 
sey.  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
very  best  apples  I  have  seen  this  winter  on 
sale,  were  beautiful  and  high^^flavored  varie- 
ties from  Hall  county,  greaUy  resembling 
the  Spitcenbergs.  Some  articles  published 
a  few  months  since  in  our  agricultural  papers^ 
have  become  a  topic  of  conversation  in  social 
circles  in  which  I  have  been,  and  I  hAve 
been  led,  in  consequence  of  some  solicitatioui 
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Id  express  my  Tiews  in  reference  to  the 
eame  topic.  That  topic  is  the  greater  lia- 
bility to  loss  of  the  peach  crop,  grown  on 
trees  from  northern  nurseries,  tnan  from  our 
seedling  peach-trees. 

For  something  more  than  twen^  years,  I 
have  been  a  limited  onstomer  or  northern 
nurseries.  I  cultivate,  indeed  I  think  I  have 
in  my  fruit  garden,  and  with  some  scatter^ 
ing  trees  in  my  Tegetable  earden,  about 
forty  rarieties,  of  the  very  best  free-stone 
and  olings  known  to  me  from  reading  or 
otherwise.  I*  have  never  been  able  to  per^ 
oeive  any  superior  hardihood  of  the  native 
seedling,  or  a  greater  certainty  for  a  crop 
from  the  latter  Uian  the  fbrmer.  When  the 
northern  tree  gets  acclimated,  and  this  takes 
'plaoe  in  two  to  three  ^^ears  at  most,  it 
olooms  at  the  same  time  with  the  native,  and 
is  not,  therefore,  more  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  frosts.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
idea  of  greater  hardiness,  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  larger  size  of 
the  petals  of  the  native  flower;  for  it  is  wor- 
thy of  bttng  noted,  &at  nearly  all  of  the 
very  best  foreign  varieties  have  small  petals, 
whilst  natives  nave  almost  always  large  ones. 
I  can  not,  however,  subscribe  to  the  idea. 
My  trees  have  uniformly  borne  good  crops, 
except  one  year,  when  the  frost  destroyed 
every  thing.  I  have  suiFered,  I  suffer  every 
year,  from  peaches  rotting ;  but  this  depends 
upon  other  and  very  different  causes ;  prin- 
eipally  upon  the  soil,  and  that  terrible  pest, 
the  euroulio.  That  this  insect  has  been  ex- 
tending its  ravaees  into  the  peach-orchard, 
(not  content  with  the  entire  destruction  of 
our  apricots,  ]jlums,  and  nectarines, )  will  be 
easily  determined  by  using  a  penxnife  in 
cutting  up  the  fallen  fruitj  when  you  will 
almost  always  find  the  worm  before  he  es- 
oapes  into  the  earth  to  put  on  his  new  exist- 
ence in  a  new  form. 

I  think  the  opinion  expressed  by  gentlemen 
who  maintain  the  affirmative,  is  unauthorized 
by  any  toett'oscertained  general  experience. 

Unless  that  opinion  is  established  indispur 
iMy  hr  a  oourse  of  experiments  feasily  to 
be  made,  and  which  should  be  regularly  and 
accurately  put  down  in  vrriting  at  the  time) 
I  fear  it  mav,  if  it  make  a  lodgment  on  the 
public  mincU  do  great  mischief;  or  in  other 
words,  it  may  lew!  to  the  rejection  of  such 
peaches  as  Orasse,  Hignonne,  Noblesse,  Nor^ 
ris'  White  Rareripe,  George  the  4th,  Royal 
George,  Robinson  Crusoe,  President  Prince 
John,  Owens^  Great  Unknown,  Bnllards' 
Freestone  and  Oling,  Congress,  Rodman's 
Red,  Tippecanoe,  Bayne's  New  Heath,  Wash- 
ington, New  Fork  Cling,  Old  Mixon,  &c., 
Ac.,  &e.,  from  our  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
to  the  substitation  of  thousands  of  worthless 
seedlings,  the  fruit  of  which  is  better  fur  dis- 
tillatioD  and  fattening  pigs  than  for  the  desert. 

I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  seed- 
I  would  that  every  one  would  now 


aded  seeds  of  the  peach,  apple,  pear,  grape, 
&c. ;  and  when  the  seedlings  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  several  successive  crops, 
that  the  good  only  should  be  retained,  and 
the  remainder  cut  down  and  grafted  with 
the  new  variety  tested  as  above. 

I,  too,  have  some  little  experience  in  rear- 
ing seediings.  I  now  think  myself  very  for- 
tunate if  I  get  one  eood  kind  out  of  every 
hundred,  fresh  from  tne  nursery  rows.  Pur- 
chasers are  easily  duped  by  new  varieties 
and  fine  descriptions.  I  fear  that  in  times 
past,  I  innocently  had  some  hand,  in  my  en- 
thusiasm of  assisting  a  nurseryman  at  the 
North,  in  gulling  purchasers. 

Many  years  since,  I  purchased  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  a  few  superb  plums ;  I 
brought  the  seed  home  and  planted  them 
careiully.  One  plant  was  characterized  by 
extreme  vigor  and  rapidity  of  growth.  I 
felt  very  confident  it  would  prove  a  first-rate 
seedling  plum.  I  sent  cuttings  to  m  v  friend^ 
the  late  Mr.  James  Camak,  of  Athens,  as 
also  to  my  friend  Mr.  Simri  Rose,  of  Macon. 
The^  both  propagated  it;  the  former  sent 
cuttinffs  to  a  nurseryman  who  advertizes 
trees  by  the  100,000,  and  does  every  thins 
upon  a  big  scale.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  in  that  nurseryman's  very  full  catar 
logue,  about  two  years  afterward,  Harris' 
seedling  nlum,  with  sise  and  flavor  given, 
and  highly  oommendatoiy  remarks.  Mr. 
Rose's  experience  was,  that  the  variety 
would  not  bear ;  my  tree,  though  veiy  luxa* 
riant,  and  flowering  beautifully,  never  bore  a 
plum. 

I  never  heard  from  Mr.  Camak  a  word  aboul 
it.  His  experience  must  have  been  like  Mr, 
Rose's  and  mine.  The  truth  was  discovered 
bv  us  here — this  seedling  was  deciduous. 
Yet  by  a  transfer  to  a  northern  nursery,  a 
great  law  of  nature  was  overcome;  it  be- 
came a  fine  bearer,  and  its  fruit  highly  fl** 
vored  in  the  catalogue,  but  no  where  else. 

Now  who  can  not  run  out  the  conseqaences 
of  mj  youthful  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  m 
promising  seedling. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  soft  impeachmenL 
I  am  a  decided  conservative,  so  far  as  good 
peaches  are  concerned.  I  intend  to  hold  on 
to  such  as  I  have  successfully  tried,  until  I 
can  of  native  origin  get  as  good.  If  1  mis- 
take not,  I  am  but  expressing  similar  opia- 
ions  to  some  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a 
ver^  distinzuished  horticulturist  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  Mr.  M.  W.  Phillips. 

I  recently  was  informed  that  during  the 
last  year  a  distinguished  nurservman  from 
Long  Island,  made  a  purchase  of  500  Ohro- 
matilla  Roses  from  the  Troup  Hill  Nurseries, 
Also,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  peochee 
from  northern  fruit-trees,  was  sent  to  New 
York  city,  Saratoga,  and  Boston,  during 
the  last  summer,  and  commanded  the  higb- 
hest  (very  high)  prices,  and  unbounded 
I  admiration. 
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I  was  also  informed  from  a  reliable  iource, 
that  a  Dortbern  gentleman  made  application 
at  Macon,  to  purchase  of  a  person  who  sup- 
plies to  some  extent  that  market  with  one 
Tariety  of  peach,  to  purchase  out  his  entire 
erop — ^to  another  to  purchase  five  hundred 
busnels  per  week — for  exportation  to  north- 
em  cities.  These  are  certainly  interesting 
ficts. 

What  might  not  such  men  as  our  Pear 
bodys,  Nelsons,  Tan  Burens,  and  others, 
by  the  side  of  the  Central  Riulroad,  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles  above  Sayannah,  do,  if 
assisted  by  the  capital  of  some  of  our  cotton 
planters,  in  producing  strawberries  and 
peaches  for  northern  markets  ?  They  could 
oe  the  Longworths,  and  Reybolds,  and  Pel- 
bams,  of  the  South,  and  with  annual  in- 
comes of  from  $30,000  to  f50,000.  The 
jimltiyation  of  a  few  hundred  acres  in  these 
fruits,  teacb  our  one-idea  people  that  money 
may  be  made  pleasantly  and  plentifully  and 
qmckly,  otherwise  than  by  cotton  bags. 
Au  Revoir,  lyxitsoK  L.  ECarris. 
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The  Oeography  of  the  Bread-Plants. 

BT  JOACHIM  rHEDSftlO  8CH0UW. 

We  call  those  bread-plants  which  oontfun 
in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  structure  a  suffi- 
cient abundance  of  starch  to  furnish  an  es- 
sential article  of  food  to  man.  The  starch, 
or  fecula,  is  that  material  which  constitutes 
the  principal  mass  of  bread,  although  other 
sabstances  usaallT  ooouhnag  with  it,  gluten 
and  vegetable  albumen,  play  an^  important 
part  in  regard  to  nutrition  in  a  stricter  sense, 
especially  to  the  formation  of  muscle. 

Starch  consists  of  whitish  transparent 
granules,  composed  of  thin  layers,  and  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  which  lie  inside  the 
cells  of  plants,  and  are  colored  blue  by  a 
solution  of  iodine,  while  the  membrane  of 
the  cell  usually  remain  uncolored.  In  the 
potato,  which  has  uncommonly  large  gran« 
vies,  they  acquire  a  diameter  of  ^  of  a  line. 

The  starch,  or  mealy  substance,  occurs 
86metimes  in  the  cotyledons,  that  is,  the  leaf- 
like parts  which  enck>se  the  germ  before  the 
feed  is  developed,  for  example,  in  beans, 
peas,  nuts,  walnuts,  horse^nestnuts,  Ac.; 
sometimes  in  the  albuminous  mass,  the  part 
which  encloses  the  entire  germ,  within  the 
coats  of  the  seed,  for  example,  in  the  various 
kinds  of  grain,  and  the  buckwheat ;  some- 
times in  the  envelope  of  the  seed  (the  fVuit), 
for  example,  in  the  bread-fruit,  the  banana, 
the  date,  and  the  St  John's  bread;  some- 
times in  the  interior  of  the  stem  (as  sago), 
for  example,  in  several  palms,  Cycads,  and 
ferns;  lastly,  sometimes  in  tubers,  which 
may  be  portions  of  the  root  or  of  subterra- 
neous stems,  for  example j  yams,  cassava, 
salep,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichokes, Ac    Starchy  mattpr  does  not  occur 


in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  at  least  not  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  affording 
a. bread-stuff. 

There  are  countries  with  such  nnfavorablo 
dimatal  conditions,  that  they  can  not  pro- 
duce any  bread-plant:  among  others,  tJio 
North  Polar  lands.  Here,  dried  fish  princi- 
pally takes  the  place  of  bread,  and,  com* 
Dined  with  fresh  nsh  and  marine  mammids, 
constitutes  almost  the  sole  food.  We  can 
imagine  a  line  separating  these  regions  from 
the  bread  countries,  and  this  line  may  be 
called  the  Bread-line.  This  does  not  by  ataj 
means  run  parallel  with  the  circles  of  lati- 
tude, but  makes  considerable  curves  toward 
the  pole  and  equator. 

Tne  Bread4xne  extends  furthest  nortii  in 
Scandinavia,  for  in  Finmark  we  meet,  only 
within  the  fiords,  it  is  true,  with  barley  and 
potatoes  up  to  70^  N.  L. ;  from  here  it  sinkt 
Doth  to  the  east  and  west.  It  is  well  known 
that  neither  Iceland  nor  Gbreenland  possess 
bread-plants,  although  the  south  coast  of  the 
former  lies  in  63}°,  and  that  of  the  latter  in 
60^,  N.  L. ;  and  that  in  the  Feroe  Islands, 
although  lying  between  61}°  and  62}°,  there 
exists  out  an  inconsiderable  cultivation  of 
barley.  On  the  east  side  of  North  America, 
the  Bread-line  sinks  still  further  to  the  south, 
for  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  have  no 
bread-plants,  and  the  limit  can  scarcely  be 
put  here  higher  than  50°,  consequently  much 
further  south  than  in  Denmark,  where  the 
plains  abound  in  com.  It  extends  a  little 
turther  north  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  which,  as  is  well  known,  possesses 
a  warmer  climate  than  the  east  side;  the 
few  data  which  we  find  here,  render  the  de- 
termination of  the  north  limit  rather  uncer- 
tain ;  it  can  scarcely  be  placed  higher  than 
57°  or  58°.  Turning  from  Scandinavia 
toward  the  east,  we  find  a  depression  of  the 
Bread-line,  even  in  European  Russia,  here 
coming  by  67°  northward  of  Archangel ;  the 
curve  IS  considerable  in  Asiatic  Russia — at 
Ob  the  north  limit  of  bread  comes  to  60°,  at 
Jenesei  to  58°,  at  Lena  57}°,  and  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  which  has  only  a  slight  cultivation 
of  com  in  tiie  most  southern  part,  it  sinks 
to  51°,  thus  about  to  the  same  latitude  as  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  America.  The 
Bread-line  has  thus  two  polar  and  two  equsr 
torial  curves,  the  former  corresponding  to 
the  western,  the  latter  to  the  eastern  sides 
of  the  continents.  Toward  the  south  pole, 
there  exists  so  little  land,  and  this  is  so 
sparingly  cultivated,  that  the  Bread-line  can 
not  be  drawn  with  certainty  there.  Everr 
thing  indicates  that  the  curvatures  are  much 
slighter. 

The  portion  of  the  solid  surface  of  the 
globe  wnich  lies  within  the  bread-limits,  may 
be  divided  into  several  zones,  according  to 
the  prtvaUing  bread-plant,  but  it  is  better  to 
define  them  separately  for  the  different  lon- 
gitudinal sones. 
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ib  th€  wutem  part  ofihe  eld  world  (Europe 
jmd  Africa),  we  can  distingiufih  aix  zones, 
succeeding  one  another  from  north  to  southj 
hoi  it  must  be  obsenred  here  that  these  lim- 
ite  are  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined  in 
jiature  as  on  the  man,  and  that  the  predom- 
inant bread-plant  or  one  aone  occars  fre- 
l|uently  also,  although  subordinate,  in  Hoe 
others. 

1.  The  Zone  of  Barley,  OaU,  and  the  po- 
tato, includes  that  part  of  Scandinavia  whidi 
)>orders  on  the  Bread  4ine;  that  is  to  say, 
Jinmark,  Nordland,  and  the  higher  districts 
jsf  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  the  Feroe 
Islands,  the  Shetlands,  the  most  northern 
part  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Bread  is 
made  of  barley  or  oats,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two;  potatoes  constitute  an  important 
food.  The  north  and  south  limits  of  this 
^one  may  be  determined  according  to  the 
varying  distances  from  the  sea. 

North  boundary,  62*— 70^— 6r  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  67*»— 65^—60**  N.  L. 

2.  3^  Zone  of  Rye  oocupiee  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  west  side,  fw  in  £ng^ 
laad  and  Franee  wheat  is  the  predominant 
breadstuff,  and  the  sone  of  wheat  thus  im- 
mediately adjoins  here  that  of  barley  and 
oats.  In  the  sone  of  rye,  buckwheat,  beans, 
imd  peas,  are  also  important  farinaoeous 
food ;  in  the  east,  moreover,  millet  is  con- 
siderably used.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  increases  in 
this  sone  as  we  proceed  southward.  The 
))ouxidaries  of  the  Zone  of  Rye  may  be 
placed  at  the  east  side  of  Europe,  at  about» 

North  boundary,  «6*»— 60«  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  50**— 48*  N.  L. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  tixat  the 
Zone  of  Rye  is  found  in  the  center  of  En- 
rope,  and  southward  of  50^,  on  aeeount  of 
the  elevation  of  the  countries.  Barley  is 
chiefly  used  for  beer  in  this  sone,  which  is 
destitute  of  the  vine ;  cots  are  used  for  the 
fidod  of  horses. 

3.  The  Zone  of  WhecU  extends  from  the 
Sibove-mentioned  boundary  of  the  Zone  of 
Bye  (in  the  west,  of  the  Barley  and  Oats 
Zone)  to  the  African  desert;  consequently, 
from  west  to  east  in  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa. 

North  boundf^ry,  67**— 5a»— 48*  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  30®  N.  L. 

This  zone,  therefore,  includes,  besides 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  whole  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
In  this  sone«  in  the  middle  of  the  northern 
boundary  (60*»),  maize  already  plays  a  not 
imimportant  part,  and  from  45^  rioe  also ; 
t>ut  they  are  usually  confined  to  certain  re- 

E'ons,  and  subordinate  to  the  wheat    Beans, 
utils,  and  several  pulses,  as  well  as  milled 


and,  in  some  distriets,  (especially  Egypt,} 
durra,  are  of  some  importance  as  artioks  m 
food.  Barley  is  not  used  for  beer  here,  bnfc 
chiefly  for  the  food  of  horses  and  mules.  Li 
the  mountain  regions  of  this  zone,  rye  some- 
times appears  predominant;  in  some  partp 
chestnuts  form  the  principal  fisrinaoeons 
food. 

4.  The  Zone  of  Ihe  DaU  adjoins  the  AM- 
can  deserts  between  30°  and  15"*  N.  L.    The 

Sreater  part  is  destitute  of  bread-plants  s 
ates,  however,  constitute  the  prinoipal  foot 
in  the  oases.  But  wheat  and  several  othsf 
kinds  of  grain  are  also  cultivated  here. 

North  boundary,  30**  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  15**  N.  L. 

5.  The  Tropicai  Zone. — Rice  and  maizs 
are  the  grains  chiefly  used  here,  but  other 
bread-plants  play  an  important  part,  espe- 
cially yams,  mandioe,  f cassava,)  and  the 
plantain.  It  includes  boUi  the  west  and  east 
coasts  of  Africa,  from  the  deserts  to  the 
southern  tropic ;  tiie  interior  is  little  known, 
but  so  far  as  it  is,  the  same  appears  to  hold 
good,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Abyssini^ 
where  ^e  conditions  are  somewhat  altered^ 
on  account  of  the  elevation.] 

North  boundary,  15*»  N.  L.* 
South  boundary,  23**  S.  L. 

6.  The  Soidkem  Zone  of  Wheat.^ln  the 
south  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, the  European  grains  again  make  their 
appearance ;  wheat  is  predominant. 

North  boundary,  23^  S.  L. 
South  boundary,  35*»  S.  L. 

For  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Old  Worldly 
(Asia,)  as  well  as  for  New  Holland,  the  fol- 
lowing zones  may  be  laid  down,  but  they 
are  greatly  modified  by  the  great  Asiatic 
mountain  regions. 

1.  The  Zone  of  Barley,  Oaie,  and  Bjftu 
which  goes  from  the  Bread-line  to  about  o(r 
in  the  west,  and  to  40^  in  the  east  of  Asia, 
Besides  the  grains  named,  buckwheat  and 
potatoes,  especially  the  former,  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent 

North  boundary,  aO^-^P  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  SO**— 40*»  N.  U 

2.  The  Zone  of  Wheat  in  the  west,  and  Rie$ 
in  the  east, — ^In  the  west  of  Asia,  between 
50®  N.  L.  and  the  tropic,  wheat  prevails. 
In  the  east,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oultivap 
tion  of  rice  e:^nds  to  the  south  limit  of  the 
precedinj^  zone ;  wheat,  indeed,  occurs  also^ 
but  not  m  sufficient  extent  to  form  a  zone. 
In  the  middle  of  the  continent  there  is  but 
little  agriculture  in  the  dry  and  sterile  pla^ 
teaux  and  mountains.  The  limits,  there* 
fore,  are: 

North  boundary,  SO'.  40"  N.  L. 

South  bomadaiy,  2S^  N.  L. 
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3.  The  Tropical  Zone, — ^The  peedomhiant 
bread-stuff  is  rice ;  but  the  yam,  plnntmin, 
and  cocoa-nut,  also,  bear  an  important  aluure; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Archipelago  betfreen 
.Asia  and  New  Iiolland»  (rolynesia*)  the 
.aago-plant6»  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  oo* 
coa-nut  pahn,  divide  the  predominance  with 
Boe. 

North  boundary,  OS?  N.  L.^ 
South  boundary,  23''  S.  L. 

4.  77ie  Souihem  Zone  qf  Wheal  occurs 
only  in  the  European  colonies,  in  New  Hol- 
land and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where,  also, 

jtbe  other  European  griuns  are  cultivated. 

;  North  boundaiy,  23*  S.  L. 

South  boundary,  44*"  S.  L. 

For  the  Islands  of  Ihe  South  &a  (Oceania). 

1.  The  Zone  of  the  Bread-fruit  and  Cocoa- 
nut  Palm  includes  the  islands  within  the 
tropics.  Taro  (Colocasia  eaculenia)  U  also 
{[Oneral  here. 

North  bouidaiy,  23''  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  23''  8.  L. 

9.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  have 
hitherto  used  only  Fem-gtciM  as  sources  of 
'fitfinaeeous  food. 

North  boundary,  34**  S.  L. 
South  boundary,  48''  S.  L. 

In  regard  to  America,  the  Eonea  may  be 
Ibond  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  Zone  of  Eue,  Barktf,  atut  0at9,  as 
veil  at  Potatoes.  No  apeoial  lone  of  Rye 
aaa  be  distinguiahed  bece. 


North  boundary,  $&*. 
Sou^  boundary,  50*. 


60*N.  L. 
45"^  L. 


2.  The  Zone  of  FTAao^.— Althougjb*  taken 
^toig^ether,  wheat  predominates  here,  maiae 
occurs  very  frequeutly  from  45",  and  in  Ca^> 
riinAf  rice  even  takes  the  plaoe  of  wheat* 

North  boundary,  50"— 45"  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  30"  N.  L. 

3.  The  Tr^rpieal  .2biM.^The  predominant 
^cain  is  maixe,  but  the  yam,  sweet  potato, 
eaaaava,  and  plantain,  play  a  very  important 
part,  to  which  may  be  added  arrow-root, 
\Marainia  amndinaeeay)  ebayote,  (Seehium 
ediile,)  &o. ;  in  Brasil,  rice  is  universal. 

North  boundary,  30"  N.  L. 
South  boundary,  23"  S.  L. 

4.  The  Souihem  Z(me  of  Wheat  md  other 
JSunpeaji  grains. 

North  boundary,  23"  S.  L. 
South  boundary,  45"  8.  L. 

The  difference  of  geographioal  latitude  is 
not  the  onlv  means  of  establishing  bounda- 

3r-lines  and  zones  for  the  bread-plants ;  the 
^  ovation  above  the  sea  is  another  asent,  and 
in  some  cases  in  the  warmer  oonntnea  those 


sooes  which  the  laiitada  givea,  change  ae- 
oordizu;  to  the  elevation. 

In  the  center,  and  j>artially  In  the  sonlh 
of  Europe,  the  xone  or  wheat  ia  resolved  at 
a  certain  hight  into  that  of  r^,  barley,  and 
oats,  and  the  laat-named  grama  also  4i«i^ 
pear  at  a  greater  elevation. 

On  the  Himalayas,  the  cultivation  of  rice 
extends  to  a  hight  of  about  3000  feet»  it  then 
gsvea  place  to  wheat,  which  forms  a  aone 
between  3000  and  10,000  feet;  higher  op, 
between  10,000  and  12,000  cr  13,000  fee«» 
barley  and  cats  are  still  grown.  Barley  al- 
tains  thia  ^preat  elevation,  eapedally  on  the 
north  aide,  m  Thibet. 

In  the  iroihical  ro^ona  of  America,  tin 
sene  of  ihfe  pkuvtain  and  Mandioc,  ettenda 
to  3000  ieet»  cf  maiae  to  6000  feet.  After 
these,  wheat  and  the  other  graina  fonn  a  aone 
between  6000  or  9000  Ibet;  in  the  upper 
part  cf  Peru  theae  gnuna  extend  even  to 
10,000  feet,  and  par&ular  placea  to  12,000 
or  ld;000  feet.  In  Peru  and  Mexico^  pota- 
toes are  cultivated  up  to  10,000  feet ;  and  in 
Peru,  qmiaca,  to  a  atill  greater  cleTatioii 
above  the  sea. 

If  we  wish  to  reduce  the  moat  importaflk 
bread-plants  into  two  prinoipal  dasaes,  irop' 
ieal  and  exir»4rapieei,  the  first  daaa  mnet 
contain  the  rice,  plairtain,  yam,  aweet  ip(h 
tato,  chayote,  arrow-root,  eaaaava,  bread- 
fruit, aa|{o,  cecoa«ut^  taro^  and  date;  the 
aeoond  mil  include  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oat% 
buckwheat^  and  potatoes ;  maaae  ia  commott 
to  botit.  In  regard  to  fipequent  ooouirence^ 
and  to  the  number  of  human  beinga  which 
the  varkma  bread-piantB  aapport,  the  rice^ 
among  the  graina,  undoubiedlT  holda  the 
firat  rank ;  then  foOow  vrheat  and  maiae,  and 
bwtly,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Among  the 
other  bread-plants,  the  i^ntain,  yam,  bread«> 
flmit^  and  potato,  play  Ihe  moat  importaal 
part. 

The  biead*pl«rt8  exhibit  a  great  dfieiy 
ence  in  respect  to  finitfuluM. 

A  comparison  even  of  the  different  kindtf 
of  grain  shows  Uiat  the  tropical  yield  more 
nourishment  than  the  extar»4rcn>ieal.  While 
wheat  yields  on  an  avarajBe  five  6t  six  ibid 
in  Nornem  Europe,  and  eight  or  tenfold  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  Euro* 
pean  grains  about  in  the  aame  proportion, 
make  yields  in  temperate  climates  eighty  or 
a  hundred  fold,  in  the  torrid  sone  three  or 
four  hundred  fold,  and  rice  a  hundred  fold. 
But  the  vield  ia  more  variable  in  these  two 
ffWM  than  in  the  former ;  if  drought  en« 
Buea,  the  maiae  foils,  and  if  the  rainy  season 
does  not  make  ita  apjpearanoe,  the  rice  ia 
ruined.  Hence  great  famine  ia  frequent  In 
India  and  China,  eepecially  aince  rice  is  ao 
often  the  ade  food  in  theae  regions. 

The  plantain  5rielda  133  times  as  much 
food  as  wheat  on  the  aame  area.  Hence  a 
small  garden  around  the  native's  hut  is  su^ 
ficienttofeeda&ouly.    Within  a  year  after 
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it  it  planted  it  bean  ripe  fniit ;  if  the  stem 
is  then  cut  off,  new  ones  spring  forth,  which 
bear  in  three  months. 

A  cocoa-Dut  tree  yieldsi  on  an  average, 
thirty  nuts  a  year,  which  is  a  considerable 
product,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sixe  of  the  nuts  and  the  abundance  of  nutri- 
tious substance.  The  bread*frait  tree  yields 
fresh  fruit  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
Tear;  during  the  rest  of  the  time,  bread, 
baked  from  the  fruits,  prepared  like  dough, 
is  eaten ;  it  is  estimatea  that  three  trees  are 
sufficient  to  feed  one  human  being.  Cook 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms: 
"If  an  inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea  has 

Elanted  ten  bread-fruit  trees  during  his  life, 
e  has  fulfilled  his  duty,  toward  bis  family 
as  completely  as  a  farmer  among  us,  who 
has  CTery  year  plowed  and  sown,  reaped  and 
threshed;  nay,  he  has  not  only  nrovided 
bread  for  his  own  lifetime,  but  left  nis  chil- 
dren a  capital  in  the  trees." 

It  is  still  easier  to  proride  bread  in  the 
eastern  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
where  sago  grows  wild  in  the  woods.  When 
the  native  has  satisfied  himself,  by  boring  a 
bole  in  the  trunk,  that  the  pith  is  ripe,  Uie 
trunk  is  cut  down  and  divided  into  several 
pieces,  the  pith  is  scraped  out^  mixed  with 
water,  and  strained,  ana  there  is  sago-meal 
.perfectlv  ready  for  use.  A  tree  commonly 
yields  oOO  pounds,  and  may  afford  500 
pounds  or  600  pounds.  Thus  a  man  goes 
into  the  woods  and  eats  his  bread,  as  we 
bew  our  firewood. 

But  the  facility  for  obtaining  bread  seems 
to  stand  in  inverse  proportion  to  civilization. 
Other  causes  oertamlv  exist,  especially  the 
differences  of  national  character,  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  civilisation  in  most  of 
those  regions  where  nature  is  so  bountiful ; 
but  the  superabundance  of  nature  herself 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  lessen  the  energy 
of  man.  strife  against  nature,  when  not 
too  hard,  advances  civilisation.  Labor  is 
the  mother  of  enlightenment.  History  has 
not  preserved  the  record  of  those  who  first 
used  the  bread-plants,  who  first  plantod 
them ;  for  history  could  not  come  into  ex- 
istence until  mankind  had  satisfied  the  first 
necessities.  The  early  history  of  the  brMd- 
plants  is  enveloped  in  obscunty,  in  the  form 
of  traditions  and  myths,  according  to  which 
the  gods  themselves  descended  on  to  the 
earth  to  confer  the  great  gift  upon  mankind. 
In  India  it  was  Brahma:  in  Egypt,  Isis;  in 
Greece,  Demeter;  in  Italy,  Ceres,  who  gave 
com  to  the  natives,  and  taught  them  to  cul- 
tivate it.  ^  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  sim* 
ilar  traditions  respecting  maiie ;  and  so  late 
as  Uie  advent  of  the  Europeans,  tiiis  grain, 
native  to  America,  was  oultivated  round  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  grain  was  distributed 
among  the  people,  who  believed  thereby  to 
ensure  a  ibrtonate  harvest. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  we  are  still  in 
uncertainty  whether  the  different  kinds  of 
^ain  still  grow  wild  in  the  old  world,  and 
if  so,  in  what  region  this  occurs.  Even  the 
authors  of  antiquity  were  at  variance  as  to 
whence  wheat  and  barley,  the  chiefly-used 
grain  at  that  time,  had  been  derived,  and  in 
Uie  various  statements  less  regard  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  actual  facts,  than  to  the 
fertility  of  the  countries,  and  the  desire  to 
secure  for  the  native  land  of  the  writer  the 
honor  of  having  furnished  so  great  a  gift  to 
mankind.  The  same  uncertamty  stiU  pre- 
vails respecting  these  two  kinds  of  grain, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  oats  and  rye.""^ 
was  supposed  that  the  rye  had  been  founc 
wild  upon  the  Caucasus,  but  later  observi^ 
tions  have  shown  that  this  wild  plant  is  di^ 
ferent  from  the  cultivated,  particularly  in 
having  the  central  stem  of  the  ear  so  brittle 
that  it  can  not  be  threshed.  A  wild  rye  it 
also  found  in  Sicily,  but  this  too  has  charao* 
teristics  by  which  it  differs  from  the  culti- 
vated kind.  When  plants  are  met  witii,  in 
a  wild  condition,  exactly  like  our  kinds  of 
grain,  it  is  usually  in  places  which  have 
been  cultivated  at  a  former  period,  and 
thence  it  is  probable  that  they  are  only  out- 
casts, and  not  wild  aborigines.  Thus  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  parent  plants  of  our 
northern  grains  have  totally  vanished,  or 
have  become  so  altered  by  cultivation,  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  we  can  not  recogniie 
them  in  the  species  to  which  they  actually 
do  owe  their  origin.  The  same  seems  to 
hold  of  muze  in  America.  This  grain  waa 
already  diffused  over  South  and  Nor£h  Amer- 
ica when  the  New  World  was  discovered, 
and  the  statements  which  have  recentiy  been 
made  respecting  its  occurrence  as  a  vrild 
plant,  in  Paraguay,  for  instance,  leave  the 
same  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  not  merely 
an  outcast  from  cultivation,  which  we  meet 
with  in  respect  to  the  grains  of  the  Old 
World.  Rice  seems,  indeed,  to  have  iti 
home  in  India ;  whether,  however,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Danish  missionary,  Klein,  that 
he  has  found  it  wild  there,  Lb  sufficient  testi- 
mony, for  similar  reasons  remains  donbtftd* 
Most  of  the  accounts  which  we  had  of  po* 
tatoes  growing  wild  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mex- 
ico, have  since  proved  to  be  unfounded,  for 
it  has  been  discovered  that  these  referred  to 
other  species  of  the  numerous  genus  to  which 
the  potato  belongs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  date-palm  growe 
wild  in  Africa  and  Arabia ;  the  cocoa-nut  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  of  Polynesin 
and  <)ceania ;  the  sago-palm  in  the  East  In- 
dian Archipelago ;  but  all  these  occur  in  n 
more  confined  region  of  distribution  than  ia 
occupied  by  the  plants  as  now  cultivated* 
The  bread-fruit  tree,  which  occurs  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  buckwheat 
which  is  found  wild  in  l^beria,  near  the 
Chinese  border,  may  also  be  included  among 
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the  bread-plants,  which  are  known  to  occur 
still  in  a  wild  condition.  The  most  import- 
ant bread-plants  of  the  present  and  past 
might  be  represented  on  different  maps,  mst 
as  we  have  maps  of  ancient  and  modem 
geography.  Comparisons  of  them  would 
snow  the  migrations  of  the  bread-plants, 
and  interchange  of  them  between  the  various 
countries  and  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  cnuntriea  of  the  Mediterranean  (Italy, 
Greece,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia) 
tvJieat  and  barley  were,  in  antiquity,  the  or- 
dinary, very  widely-diffused  grains.  We 
£nd  mention  of  them  in  the  oldest  writings, 
in  the  Bible,  and  by  Homer,  and  Herodotus^ 
we  find  representations  of  them  in  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times.  Millet  was  also 
known  then,  but  played  then,  as  now,  a  sub- 
ordinate part.  They  had  not  rice  at  that 
time ;  it  was  known  only  as  an  Indian  plant ; 
the  American  grain,  maise,  was  of  course 
Unknown  at  that  time  ;  of  rye  (which  even 
now  is  little  cultivated  there)  no  certain 
traces  found. 

Central  and  Northern  Europe  had  very 
little  corn-culture  at  that  time ;  and  in  the 
same  way  as  barley  ^and  oals  now  furnish 
bread  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  Scandin- 
avia and  Scotland,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
ancient  Germans  lived  upon  oat-groats ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  probably  possessed 
no  better  bread-stuff.  Rye  seems  to  have 
come  into  Northern  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  migration  of  races  from  the  Caucasian 
countries,  without  having  entered  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  wheat  appears  to 
have  migrated  at  a  later  period  trom  the 
south  to  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly  by  the 
w»jv  of  France. 

In  Africa,  south  of  Atlas,  the  date-palm 
prevailed  then,  as  it  does  now.  Durra, 
which  is  now  extensively  diffused  in  North 
Africa,  has  been  derived  either  from  Nubia 
or  Western  Asia. 

India,  as  we  see  from  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity, had  then,  as  now,  rice  for  the  princi- 
pal article  of  food ;  the  plantain  grew  there 
ukewise,  probably  also  tne  yam. 

It  must  be  assumed  thai  sago  g^ew  then 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  since  it  oocors 
wild  there  at  present 

^  Before  the  aiscovery  of  America,  the  prin- 
cipal material  for  bread  in  this  part  oi  the 
f;lobe  was  maize,  also  ccusava,  possibly  yams, 
a  different  species  from  the  Indian,)  and 
potatoes  and  quinoa  upon  the  mountains, 
xhe  vast  national  migrations  from  Asia 
toward  Europe,  which  took  place  in  the  mid- 
dle aces,  appeared  to  have  merely  caused 
one  change:  the  penetration  of  rye  into 
Northern  Europe,  and  its  gradual  displace- 
ment of  the  oat. 

The  great  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  North 
Africa,  Spain,  Sicilv,  and  other  lands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  brought  rice  from  In- 
dia, first  to  Egypt,  and  afterward  to  the 


south  of  Europe;  ihey  brought  also  the 
plantain  from  India  to  Western  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary ;  bv  them  was  the  durra,  or,  as 
they  ciUled  it,  the  Moorish  millet,  diffused 
over  the  oountries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  North  Africa  and  Portugal. 

The  discovery  of  the  road  to  India,  south- 
ward of  Africa,  caused  a  far  greater  revolu- 
tion, but  above  all,  the  discovery  of  Amerioa, 

Maiie  was  introduced  from  America,  and 
became  diffused  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
over  all  the  Mediterranean  countries,  some 
parts  of  Central  Europe,  nay,  it  even  found 
its  way  to  China  and  Japan,  and  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  potato  became 
known  much  more  slowly  thnragh  Northern 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Cassava  was 
brought  from  America  to  the  tropical  regions 
of  Amca  and  Asia. 

In  return  for  these  great  gifts,  America 
obtained  the  supposea  European  grains, 
which  the  colonists  diffused  and  continue  to 
diffuse  in  North  America,  the  temperate 
parts  of  South  America,  and  over  thoM  ele- 
vated regions  within  the  tropics  which  have 
a  temperate  climate. 

Braxil,  Carolina,  and  other  regions,  thus 
obtidned  rice,  which  at  present  constitutes 
so  important  an  article  or  cultivati^  there. 
America  also  acauired  thto  plantain ;  some^ 
however,  believe  tliat  one  species  of  plantain 
is  a  native  of  America* 

The  European  oolonists  also  oonveyed 
wheat  and  other  European  grains  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  and,  after  the  colonisatien  of 
New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to 
the  temperate  re^ns  there. 

In  respect  to  changes  on  a  smaller  soale^ 
it  is  remarkable  how  rye  has  been  gradually 
displaced  by  wheat  in  Uie  north  of  Europe, 
,  just  as  at  an  earlier  period  the  former  ois- 
placed  oats.  In  the  period  1651*1675,  the 
wheat  exported  from  Daatiio  bore  to  the 
rye  which  was  exported  thenee,  the  pro- 
porUon  of  one  to  three;  in  tibe  period 
1801-1825,  the  proportion  was  exactly  ue- 
versed,  namely,  thi^  to  one.  In  the  year 
1758,  it  was  calculated  that  not  nuite  two- 
thirdis  of  the  population  of  Enj^and  toA 
Wales  lived  upon  wheai ;  the  rest  upon  rye, 
barley,  and  oats.  At  present  not  one-eignth 
Uve  upon  the  last,  in  the  year  1727,  a 
small  wheat-field  near  Edinburgh  was  re* 
garded  as  a  rarity  in  Scotland ;  since  1780, 
the  product  of  wheat  in  Scotland  has  in* 
creased  tenfold.  At  that  time  wheaten  bread 
was  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  richer 
classes ;  at  present,  not  only  on  that  of  the 
middle  classes,  but  that  of  poorer  people  of 
the  towns,  and,  in  fact,  of  tne  country,  in 
Denmark,  also,  the  cultivation  and  the  use 
of  wheat  has  increased ;  and,  indeed,  a  tune 
may  come,  when  the  use  of  rye,  and  that  of 
wheat,  will  stand  in  a  totally  diffidrent  pfo* 
portion  from  the  present;  nay,  it  is  evea 
I  probable  that  Denmark  will,  at  a  renete 
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ibtare  period,  pass  from  tiie  lone  of  rje 
into  that  of  wheat 

It  would  be  intereating  to  hare  a  oomplete 
Bummarr  of  the  production  of  hreadftiwU9t 
and  of  we  trade  carried  on  with  them ;  but 
from  want  of  sufficient  statistical  dala,  I 
mutt  confine  myself  to  a  few  obaervatiotu 
respecting  titie  production  of^  and  trade  in 
com. 

While  in  antiquitjr,  Sicily  and  Barbary 
were  tibe  great  granaries,  these  must  now  he 
chiefly  sought  in  Northern  Europe. 

•  The  plains  lying  to  the  south  and  south- 
east of  t^e  Baltic,  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  ottltiration  of  min,  by  &e  consti- 
tution of  the  soil,  and  the  comparatively 
warm  and  dry  sununer.  Hence  the  most 
important  granaries  for  a  great  portion  of 
Europe  arenere.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  on  Uie  Baltic  for  the  export  of 
corn,  is  Dantsic  Lying  at  Uie  mouth  of  the 
Weichsel,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially Uie  Berg,  flows  through  fertile  com- 
plains, the  city  receives  the  grun  by  water 
communication,  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  Ac- 
cording to  an  average  of  twen^r-Ave  years, 
1801-1825,  635,000  tons--namely,  400,000 
tons  of  wheat,  and  195,000  tons  of  rye— 
were  exported  annually;  but  in  the  three 
years,  1829-1831f  559,000  tons  of  wheat, 
and  117,000  tons  of  rye,  maldng  together 
676,000  tons.  In  partieular  years,  when 
the  conjunctures  were  fiiverable,  especially 
when  the  English  com-mai^et  was  cpen,  the 
export  of  com  has  amounted  to  1,000,000 
tons. 

The  other  important  points  fbr  the  export 
of  grain,  on  the  Baltic,  are  Memd,  Kdnig»- 
hers,  Stettin,  Riga,  and  St.  FBtecsburg. 

According  to  an  average  of  six  years, 
(1830  and  1836-1840,)  the  total  export  of 
com  fipom  Russia  amounto  to  4,500,000  tons ; 
if  we  deduct  from  this  about  half  a  miUion 
for  Arehan/sel,  one  million  finr  Odessa,  and 
lialf  a  milUon  for  the  other  export  towns  on 
the  Black  Sea,  the  export  firom  Riga  and  St 
Petersburg  amounte  to  about  2,500,000  tons. 
The  export  from  KOnigsberg,  Memel,  Stettin, 
ind  Restock,  I  do  not  know  accurately,  but 
they  may  be  set  at  1,000,000,  or  1,500,000 
tons.  Consequently  4,000,000,  or  4,500,000 
ions  are  exported  from  the  countries  on  &e 
south  and  south-east  of  the  Baltic.  Although 
Ardiangel  lies  in  the  White  Sea,  and  near 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cultivation 
of  com,  it  has  stall  a  considerable  export, 
which  amounted  to  400,000,  tons,  accoiding 
to  an  average  of  the  years  1827-1832.  The 
river  Dwina  eonnecto  this  city  with  a  large 
tract  ai  country  rich  in  grain.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  might  be  expected,  the  export  con- 
listo  almost  wholly  ot  rye  and  oats. 

The  export  of  com  frmn  Denmark  is  very 
eonsideraole.  According  to  statistical  tobies, 
the  average  of  twentv  years  (1820-1839)  cnves 

•  ffurplus  of  1,354^803  tons,  exported  from 


the  entire  kingdom  of  Denmark;  in  the  year 
1839,  the  surplus  amounted  even  to  1,850,357 
tons.  The  export  of  com  in  ji^ound  and 
baked  condition  has  increased  ot  late  years ; 
in  the  four  years,  1820-1823,  only  3,406  tons 
of  wheat  flour  were  exported,  and  no  bread ; 
in  the  four  years,  1836-1839,  on  the  con- 
trary, 62,646  tons  of  wheat-flour,  and  38,271 
of  bread. 

The  export  from  tiie  ports  ^of  the  Baltic, 
from  Arcnangel,  and  from  Denmark,  pro- 
vide ibr  the  deficiency  of  ^ndn  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  especiidly  in  Norway. 
A  portion  goes  to  England,  some  to  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  some  even  to  South 
Amenca. 

The  second  great  granary  of  Europe  lies  la 
the  south-west  of  Russia,  which  is  inclined 
toward  the  Black  Sea,  and  traversed  by  the 
rivers  Dnieper  and  Dniester ;  in  particular, 
Volhynia  and  the  formerly  Polish  prorinces. 
Odessa  is  the  most  important  place  of  export 
for  thii  great  production  of  grain ;  on  an 
average,  more  tnan  a  million  tons  of  wheat 
are  annually  exported ;  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  wheat 
of  the  Black  Sea  goes  to  Turkey,  GreecoL 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  moreover  to  England 
also. 

A  third  com  countr^r  of  importance  is 
Egypt,  whence  wheat  is  in  like  manner  con- 
veyed chiefly  to  the  ports  of  Southern  Europe. 

Those  portions  of  North  America  which 
lie  within  the  corn-limits,  also  export  grain. 
Oanada  sends  wheat  to  England ;  the  United 
Stotes  of  North  America  export  wheat  and 
maize,  principally  in  the  shape  of  flour, 
especially  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  the  most  important  places  of  ex- 
port being  New  Tork^  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  and  Baltimore.  Carolina  furnishes 
much  rice  to  Europe  and  South  America. 

Braail  exports  rice;  and  Southern  Chili, 
as  also  the  Cape  Colonies,  wheat 

In  several  countries  the  flilse  politico-eco- 
nomical dogmas,  as  regards  the  corn-trade, 
have  been  gradually  discarded,  according 
to  which  it  was  considered  advisable  some- 
times to  forbid  the  export  of  grain,  some- 
times to  allow  it,  and  to  alter  Sie  tax  upon 
forei^  com  according  to  circumstances. 
Political  economists  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  evils  of  that  systonu  Manufacturers, 
and  other  industrial  classes,  were  compelled 
to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  the  sale  of  manu&cturod 
goods  and  coloniid  wares  was  diminished, 
because  foreign  agricultural  nations  were 
not  allowed  to  give  their  com  in  exchange ; 
and  through  the  great  instebility  of  the  corn- 
trade  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
system,  both  the  provision  for  the  countrv 
was  rendered  less  secure,  and  the  price  of 
foreign  com  raised  much  higher  than  it 
would  be  under  a  steady  market,  on  which 
producers  and  merchants  could  calculate. 


FLOHACULTURB  AND  BOVAITT. 
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n*  Tolip. 

Thiri  ia  diacoTerable  latelj,  on  the  pari 
of  gardeners  and  amateurs,  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  negleot  the  tulip;  once  the  most 
fitvored  and  oostlj  flower  of  the  garden. 
Few^  indeed,  eultirate  them  at  all ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  now  to  appreciate  the  high 
Talue  once  set  bj  florists  on  their  showy  and 
brilliant  blossoms.  Twp  hundred  years  ago, 
tulips  were  the  olgects  of  a  remarkable  and 
unexampled  traffic.  They  were  largely  cul- 
tivated by  the  Flemish  and  Dutch,  and  were 
•ought  after  by  all  classes;  princes  and 
nobles,  gardeners  and  peasants,  everybody, 
ooveted  them»  with  an  eagerness  and  avidity 
that  has  no  parallel  in  modem  &voritism. 
Merchants  forsook  their  warehouses,  trades- 
men their  shops,  artists  their  studios,  all 
their  previous  fanciest  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tulips.  The  spirit  of  competition 
•lid  rivalry  took  complete  possession  of  the 
peopte,  and  well-nigh  absorbed  all  other  in- 
terests. Tulips  ranked  in  value  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  jewels;  and  the  producer 
of  a  new  variety^  a  new  color  or  stripe,  was 
at  once  the  honor  and  envy  of  his  neighbors. 
Ml  different  tones  of  rivalry  and  emulation 
prevailed.  The  posseesion  of  a  few  square 
^t  of  tulips,  vras  a  fund  of  wealth,  scarcely 
Borpassed  by  a  Califiomian  gold-placer.  Re- 
spectable fortunes,  indeed,  were  cheerfully 
exchanged  for  a  &w  simple  bulbs;  and 
•ingle  flowers  were  sold  like  costiy  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  gems.  A  tiiousand  dol- 
lars was  not  regarded  as  too  exorbitant 
a  price  for  a  single  plant;  and  a  solitary 
cut  flower  f^equentiy  brought  an  hundred. 
Twelve  acres  of  good  land  were  once  given 
for  one  bulb;  and  we  still  have  the  record 
of  the  transaction  between  two  Holland 
amateurs,  in  whioht  for  a  single  plant,  one 
gave  the  other  thirty-six  bushels  of  wheals 
seventy  bushels  of  rice,  four  oxen^  twelve 
sheep,  «^t  pigSy  two  hogpheads  of  wine, 
fbnr  hogsheads  of  beer*  two  barrels  of  but- 
ter, one  thousand  pounda  of  cheese^  a  bed, 
•everal  articles  of  wearing  iqpparel,  and  a 
silver  cup;  and  the  aeoooni  add%  that  the 
fiffmer  made  a  good  speculation. 

Bnt  these  prosperiMUi  days  of  the  tolip 
hvn  passed  waji  and  the  once  admired 


and  exalted  flower  has  fallen  into  negleot  and 
decay.  Occasional  patches  of  them  are  seen 
beautifybg  some  of  our  rural  gardens,  but 
the  instances  are  rare,  and  the  flowers  few« 
Yet  still  the  tuUp  ia  beautiful;  stiU  its 
bright  satiny  cups,  of  carmine  and  gold* 
and  rose  and  purple,  and  white  and  ver- 
milion, has  its  firiends  and  patrons,  who, 
if  not  so  enthusiastic  as  the  amateurs  of 
old,  have  nevertheless  an  appreoiative  ad^ 
miration  of  its  really  deserving  and  fine 
qualities.  It  would  be  irell  if  some  of  our 
gardeners  would  renew  attention  to  this 
plant.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  multi* 
plies  rapidly.  There  have  been  catalogued 
over  a  thousand  well-marked  and  constant 
rarieties  of  them.  A  list  of  about  seven 
hundred  approved  kinds  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that 
in  beds  presenting  the  bewildering  display 
of  two  thousand  daszling  blooms,  no  two 
were  alike.  Five  hundred  thousand  tulips, 
of  every  imaginable  shade  of  color,  and 
variety  of  markings,  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
at  one  time^  in  the  garden  of  the  Grand 
Yiaier  at  Constantinople.  This  must  be  a 
scene  of  unmatched  splendor;  especially  at 
ni^t,  when  the  garden  of  his  excellency 
is  illuminated  by  thousands  of  lamps;  the 
whole  enlivened  by  the  varied  plumage,  and 
wild  music  of  vast  numbers  of  singing  birds. 
We  repeat  our  hope  that  the  tulip  vrill 
come  again  into  &vor,  and  shall  offer,  in  a 
future  number,  some  remarks  upon  its  cul- 
ture, and  the  production  of  new  varieties. 
They  are  peculiarly  garden  flowers.  Their 
brilliant  colors,  their  durability,  and  sise, 
render  them  espedally  adapted  flor  the 
adormnsnt  of  the  open  ground;  in  which, 
with  very  little  care,  they  vnll,  by  proper 
arrangement  of  sorts,  display  their  gay 
beauty  for  a  period  of  some  ten  weeks,  from 
March  to  Jenc.  They  are  not  adapted  §n 
bouquets,  and  they  vrill,  therefore,  generally 
be  left  to  live  out  the  full  period  of  their 
blooming,  vritich  may  be  prolonged  for  each 
individual,  from  ten  to  fifteen  di^.  The 
accidents  of  disease,  rains,  and  storms,  are 
of  course  likely,  more  or  less,  to  shorten 
this  period,  but  they  last  in  bloom  longer 
than  nuMt  flowers.  Notiung  can  be  mora 
attractive  and  pleaaiBg  than  a  large  bed  of 
irett  aswNrted  tyipe.  '-  w.  wv 
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Tloral  Pwiods, 

The  Tarying  times  of  flowering  of  differ- 
ent regetables,  present  many  interesting  phe- 
nomena worthy  of  generiJ  attention.  We 
have  published  several  taUes  of  the  opening 
of  many  of  our  native  plants,  but  they  must  be 
regarded  as  instances,  and  scarcely  as  estab- 
lished laws.  The  plants  named  in  these  lists 
are  those,  the  opening  of  which  in  the  month 
named,  have  been  really  obseryed.  In  some 
seasons  they  may  open  earlier,  in  some  later. 
In  our  uncertain  and  capricious  climate,  no 
days  or  periods  of  days  can  be  given  as  the 
uniform  and  invariable  time  at  which  any 
given  number  of  our  native  plants  shall  be 
found  in  bloom.  These  periods  vary  in  dif- 
ferent years  as  much  as  three  weeks,  and 
possibly,  in  some  unusual  seasons,  more. 
The  peach  has  been  observed  to  bloom  one 
spring  quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  it  did 
the  previous  spring.  And  so  of  the  buck- 
eye and  maple.  No  certain  dates  can  be 
established  for  their  flowering.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  phenomena  connected 
with  the  blooming  of  plants.  I  mean  tiie 
diversities  presented  by  the  different  ages  of 
plants  with  reference  to  their  epochs  of  flow- 
ering. Some  bloom  in  one  year,  some  in 
two,  some  not  till  several  years  after  growth 
from  the  seed,  and  others  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months ;  of  which  last,  some  have  a  biennial, 
some  a  polennial,  and  some  only  a  semi- 
annual existence.  There  are  teiUy  annual 
plants,  but  the  term  is  freqiientiy  misapplied. 
A  plant  that  springs  from  the  seed  in  May, 
attiuns  its  growth  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
blooms,  perfects  its  fruit,  and  dies  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  is  certainly  not  an  an- 
nual, if  the  term  has  referenda  to  duration 
of  life.  Many  plants  called  biennial  are, 
ttricUy  speaking,  only  annuals;  that  is,  a 
year  oompletes  the  period  of  their  life.  They 
appear  in  the  spring  of  one  year,  grow  vig- 
orously through  the  summer,  survive  the 
wmtev  beneath  the  ground,  and  come  forth 
the  Bucoeeding  spring  to  bloom  and  fruit  at 
an  early  period,  and  die.  The  C9icifer» 
afi>rd  familiar  examples  of  this  truly  annual 
life.  Most  of  ottr  so-called  annuals,  how- 
ever, have»  really,  only  a  semi-aiiinial 
existenoe. 

Of  pwennial  plants,  some  come  into  bloom 
the  iint  year  of  growth,  or  witiiiii  tbe  first 
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six  months  of  their  age ;  some  the  second 
year  of  growth,  or  within  the  first  year  of 
their  *age,  (or  nearly  so);  while  others  re- 
main without  bloom  till  the  second,  third, 
and  even  more  advanced  years  of  their  age. 
Having  once  bloomed,  the  greater  part  of 
them  continue  to  flower  annually,  until  the 
termination  of  their  lives;  and  of  these 
again,  may  be  distinguished,  those  that  have 
a  limited  period  of  florescence,  occurring 
but  once  during  the  year,  and  those  tiiat  are 
in  flower  through. the  entire  summer.  The 
various  circumstances  of  season,  position, 
soil,  etc.,  may  hasten  or  retard  the  flowering 
periods,  as  already  hinted ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  entire  and  apparently  permanent 
changes  in  habit  are  produced  by  removal, 
and  a  change  of  climate  and  the  conditions 
of  soil,  moisture,  and  position.  Thus,  many 
plants  whose  florescence  is  annual  in  warm 
climates,  become  biennial  when  removed  to 
more  northern  latitudes.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  has  a  marked  influenoe  on  the  phenom- 
ena of  florescence.  A  plant,  native  to  a 
light  sandy  ground,  is  subject  to  a  more  or 
less  complete  suppression  of  bloom,  by  a  re- 
moval to  a  compact  clay  soil ;  a  fact  fall  of 
suggestive  interest  to  the  cultivator.  It  is 
known,  also,  that  a  soil  very  rich  and  decom- 
posed, will  develop  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
leaves  at  the  expense  of  flowers  and  fruit ; 
Vrhile  a  thin,  sandy  soil  is  often  condueive 
to  a  rapid  and  abundant  florescence. 

As  a  general  natural  law,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  period  of  bloom,  with  relation  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  is,  with  each  speoies 
of  plants,  uniform  and  determined.  That  is, 
any  plant,  in  its  native  habitat,  ahd  under 
constant  dimatal  phenomena,  will  expand 
its  blossoms  at  the  same  time  of  month,  pos- 
sibly to  a  day,  year  after  year  of  its  life. 
In  a  broader  sense,  even  in  variable  climates, 
all  plants  have  their  flowering  seasons,  as  in 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  etc.,  and  may  be 
generally  distributed  into  classes  correspond- 
ing with  these  periods.  It  was  on  this  "prin- 
ciple that  LinnsStts  constructed  his  "  Floral 
Calendar.^'  But  the  influence  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  modified  by  the  familiar  variations 
of  the  seasons,  tends  to  hasten  or  retard  the 
flowering  periods,  nod  renders  any  eompre^ 
hensive  arrangeme&t  of  this  kind  obly  prob- 
able and  proximate  It  has  been  regarded 
as  an  interestfaig  inquiry,  in  this  oonnectiosy 
to  asbertain  thn  amountptheat  &eoe«BMT 
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to  floresoence,  oomparing  one  groap  of  plants 
with  another.  Thus  the  white  poplar  blos- 
soms at  a  low  temperature;  by  whioh  is 
meantp  that  it  requires,  comparativelj,  a 
small  degree  of  aocumulated  or  absorbed 
heat  to  insure  its  blooming.  The  vine,  it 
has  been  said  by  the  careful  experimenter, 
Mr.  Adanson,  requires  more  than  ten  times 
the  amount  of  heat  demanded  by  the  poplar, 
while  the  lilao  is  satisfied  with  half  the 
amount  required  by  the  vine.  The  subject 
is  interesting,  and  worthy  of  experimental 
inyestigation.  The  influence  of  heat  upon 
floral  development  Lb  exemplified  by  the 
numerous  familiar  instances  of  plants  of  the 
same  species,  differently  situated  as  to  expo- 
sure and  protection,  coming  into  bloom  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  A  peach  will  be  in  fruit 
sooner  or  later  than  another  of  the  same  kind, 
aecordtng  to  its  position  with  re^ird  to  the 
solar  heat,  and  the  northern  winds.  No 
plant  is  independent  of  these  influences; 
and  the  suggestion  is  good  and  practicable, 
that  to  save  fruit-trees  from  the  injorious  ef- 
fects of  spring  frosts,  their  expansion  and 
bloom  must  bo  retarded  by  protection  from 
the  accelerating  influence,  not  only  of  the 
solar  rays,  but  equally  of  the  radiated  and  re- 
flected heat  from  walls,  banks,  and  hill-^ides; 
There  are  interesting  points  of  obserration 
touching  the  flowers  themselves.  Their  phe- 
nomenal history  is  quite  diversified.  Some 
open  before  daylight  in  the  morning ;  as  the 
convolvulus,  day-lily,  etc.  Some  not  till  af- 
ter sunrise ;  as  the  Cape  Marigold,  red  pim- 
pernel, etc.  Some  expand  at  noon ;  as  the 
iee-plant,  star^)f-Bethlehem,  etc.  Some  in 
the  afternoon ;  as  the  Telinum,  four-o'clock, 
•to.  Some  at  sunset ;  as  some  of  the  pop- 
pies, the  evening-star,  the  primrose,  etc. 
Some  open  at  night ;  as  a  species  of  Jessa- 
mine, the  cypress,  cereus,  etc.  Some  flowers 
open  at  a  certain  fixed  hour,  and  remain 
open  a  determined  period ;  the  cistus  opens  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  and  closes  uniformly,  it  is 
said,  at  three-— some  observers  say,  with  con- 
fidence, at  quarter  past  three.  Tragopogon 
fvatensis,  and  porrifolinss  dose  their  flowers 
at  twelve.  The  garden  lettuce  opens  at 
seven  and  closes  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cistus  grandiflora  opens  at  about 
seven  in  the  evening  and  closes  before  morn- 
ing. Some  flowers  do  not  open  again  having 
once  closed;  others  reexpand  their  petals 
onooy  twice,  and  even  a  greater  Bomber  of 


times ;  the  omithogalum  umbellata  expands 
and  closes  several  days  in  succession,  r^ 
maining  open  about  four  hours  during  the 
middle  of  tlie  day,  each  time.  There  are 
flowers  whose  opening  and  closing  is  reg- 
ulated, in  great  measure,  by  the  character 
and  meteorological  changes  of  the  weather. 
Many  sorts  remun  closed  at  their  usual  time 
of  opening,  if  the  weather  is  unfair ;  and 
many  dose  their  already  expanded  petals  on 
the  approach  of  rain.  A  great  number  of 
the  composite  family  are  not  only  sensitive 
to  rainy  and  doudy  weather,  but  frequently 
indicate  its  approach,  and  prepare  for  foid 
weather  in  advance,  by  dosing  up  their  gold 
and  silver  petals.  The  Calendula  pluvialis 
is  a  common  instance  of  this ;  its  flowers 
do  not  open  in  the  momingi  when  it  will 
rain  during  the  day.  I  have  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  on  the  part  of  the 
Portulacca.  There  is  a  species  of  sonchus 
tha1(  does  not  dose  at  night  when  it  will  rain 
the  following  day.  Linnsaus  denominated 
flowers  indicating  this  sensitiveness  to  at- 
mospheric variations,  meUoric,  In  generalt 
it  may  be  said,  that  flowers  being  the  reo^ 
tacles  and  protectors  of  the  organs  of  re- 
production, will  wither  when  those  organs 
have  performed  their  functions.  Some  aie^ 
hence,  short-lived,  because  the  organs  are 
matured  at  the  moment  of  expansion,  or 
very  soon  after ;  and  the  anthers  shed  their 
pollen  dust  almost  immediately.  Such  flow- 
ers  fade  in  a  few  hours ;  others  require  time 
and  the  exposure  of  their  undeveloped  or- 
gans to  the  air  and  sun,  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
thdr  creation.  In  some  flowers,  agun,  the 
stamens  burst  their  anthers  at  once,  and 
simultaneously;  in  others,  successively  at 
more  or  less  extended  intervals.  The  first 
will  wither  sooner  than  the  last.  Double 
flowers,  that  have  nothing  to  do»  and  the 
dioedous,  that  depend  upon  the  wind  and 
insects,  remain  open  longer  than  others. 

There  are  many  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing facts  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
still  need  illustration  and  dassification.  I 
have  only  hinted  at  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent The  Add  of  observation  in  this  di- 
rection is  large  and  inviting,  and  should  not 
be  neglected  by  those  who  can  find  beau^ 
and  wisdom  and  happiness  in  considering 
with  diserimination  and  care,  the  "  flovrers 
ef  the  field.*'  '.  ▼.  w. 
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C^  taxj  ooHeetion  of  plaiitt»  in  the  gard«i 
or  green-hoofei  how  few  will  be  fbnnd  thai 
hftTo  blue  flowers.  It  ie  trae  tilie  number  of 
known  flowen  of  Hub  oolor  beers  bat  a  smell 
nikio  to  the  eztensiTO  catalogues  of  those  of 
other  colors ;  and  bine  may  be  oonsiderecl 
cemparati^ely  rare.  BTatue's  oompenser 
tiens  are  on  a  grand-  and  infinite  icale. 
Hairing  carpeted  tibe  earth  with  green,  and 
spread  over  it  an  unchanging  pavilion  of 
blue,  she  enlivens  the  whole  wi^  gorgeous 
touches  of  purple  and  gold,  upon  the  snowy 
veil  that  fUls  with  the  shades  of  evening 
npon  the  retiring  sun,  and  scatters  over  the 
green  hillsides  and  meadows,  a  profusion  of 
gay  flowers,  rich  in  their  ever  varying  tints 
of  crimson  and  orange,  and  rose  and  yel- 
low, and  scarlet  and  white ;  while  here  and 
there,  the  occasional  and  solitary  glance 
of  some  humbler  and  retiring  worshiper 
reflects  the  deep  bine  of  the  asure  canopy 
above  them  all^ 

There  are,  however,  many  blue  flowers 
worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  florists, 
still  unknown ;  at  least,  in  this  part  of  the 
oeuntiy.  I  think  I  shall  do  a  service  to  the 
lovers  of  beautifhl  plants,  by  enumerating  a 
few  whose  flowers  are  blue,  of  various  shades, 
from  dark  to  light— ell  of  them  worthy  of 
cultivation,  many  of  them  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Some  fkmiliar  ones  I  have  omitted, 
as  the  lanums  and  Plumbagos,  etc. : 

Salvia  patens — a  deep  rich  maxarine. 

Geranium  Ibericum---delicato  sky-blue. 

Oalectaeia  cyanear— very  pretty  shrub. 

Passiflora  coerulear--one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  genus. 

Didiscus  ccerulea— a  beautiful  bouquet 
flower. 

Selago  spuria — a  shrub,  with  fine  blue 
oorymbs. 

Amethysta  ooerulear— pale  coemlean. 

Napoleona  imperialis-— very  curious  and 
interesting. 

Plectranthus  firuticosus— a  fineblue-flower- 
ing  shrub. 

Echium  candicans  —  a  very  beantiffal 
plant. 

Omphalodes  vema— •flowers  In  short  aiure 
bunches. 

Alona  ccelesti»~flowers  very  Urg^  and 
beaudfoL 


GUia  capitate,  ear.,  and  0.  Achillesafolia 
— the  last  is  very  fine. 

CMasina  aiurea^— an  Iris,  of  a  rich  azure. 

Leschenaultia  biloba — shrubby,  fine  bloom. 

Phlox  coelestis — fine  free  bloomer,  clear 
blue. 

S<^amnn  ooriaoeum — a  valuable  Mexican 
shrub. 

Pentstemon  ovatu8,'and  especially  P. 
gracilis — very  beautifuL 

Delphinium  grandiflorum,  and  D.  Bar* 
lowii — ^the  last  very  desirable  and  fine. 

Scabiosa  Cancasiar-^elicate  blue. 

Lathyrus  Magellanica^-a  splendid  vine; 

Herbertia  pulchella— a  bulb,  veiy  hand- 
some. 

Conanthera  Campanulatar— also  a  bulb, 
sky-blue. 

Myogolnm  nutane— vety  rich  blue,  nod- 
ding spikes. 

Ruellia  varitee— handsome,  rich  blue. 

Justicia  amabalis -~  very  graceful  and 
pretty. 

Gloxinia  spedosa,  and  hirvuta— beantifh! 
color. 

Heteropteris  coerulea  —  climbing  light 
blue. 

Tfaunberg^a  grandiflora — climbing,  mag- 
nificent plant 

Convolvulus  verticillata— a  very  pretty 
twiner. 

Nymphsea  coerulesr— very  fine  water  plant. 

Pondeteria  azurea,  and  P.  lanceolate^  are 
also  very  beautiful  blue  aquatics. 

Oatharanthus  pusillus — ^very  elegant. 

Campanula  aiuxea,  and  Alpina  Augusti- 
folia,  and  many  other  species---all  beautifuL 

Symphytum,  Caucasicum  and  patens — 
showy  border  fiowers. 

Cyanotis,  axillaris  and  barbate  —  very 
pretty  and  very  blue. 

Conospermum  coeruleum-— ornamental. 

Statice  articulate,  and  Scabra  Caroliniana» 
and  other  species— very  cheerful,  desirable 
plants. 

Durante  macrocarpa,  and  dentate— very 
pretty  stove  shrubs. 

Golumnea  trifbliata— attractive  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  list  embraces  plants  adapted  both  for 
the  garden  and  green-house.  Other  plants 
might  be  added,  but  these  will  be  found 
worthy  tiie  immediate  attention  of  florists, 
and  thus  this  lovely  and  favorite,  but  rare 
color,  will  be  better  represented. — «.  w.  w. 
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VL0WBB8  optmNa  nr  jum. 

Ambrina  Botrys-^-Jeraaaleni  Oak. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria— Y  ir^^a  Snake- 
soot 

Aram  Diteoontiam— Dragoa-fooi. 

Ai^eotrum  hjomalo— P«^y«ioot 

Aad«piaB  incarnala— Swamp  Milkwoed.  ^ 
''       phytolaoooidoa-PokeMUkweed. 
**       quadrifoliar— Four  kavod  Milk- 
treed. 

Baptiaia  leooaaiha— Falae  Indigo. 
**       Australia— Blae  Indigo. 

Caljaiegia   SpiUuMUM  —  Downy  Bind- 
weed. 

Oasexa  Maiilandiear— Wild  Senna* 

CeanothuB  Amaricaana — ^New  Jersey  Tea. 

Brigeron  PhiladelpluOTm    Pnrple  Erige- 
zon. 

Oleditschia  triaeanthos — ^Honey  Locust 

Gillenia  Stipnlaeea    Wild  Ipeoao. 

Ltliom  Ganadease— Wild  YeUow  Idly. 

liparis  liliifblia— ^Shining  Two-Made. 

Lysimachia  ciliata— Hairy  Loosestrifo. 

**         lanoeolata  —  Lanoe  -  leared 
Looeaetrife. 

llelanlhmm  virginioom— 
Kelombiiun  lateam — ^Yellow  Pond-lily. 
Pentstemon  pobeooena— Beard-tongue. 
Polygala  Senega— Seneka  Snake-root 
Psoralea  Onobryckia — Soorry  Pen. 
Ptelia  trifoliatar-49hrabby  Trefoil 
Rhezia  Yirginioar— Beer  Graas. 
Aoaa  rubiginosa    Sweet-bner. 
Carolina — Swamp  Rose. 
seCigera— Climbing  Bose. 
Bndbeokia  hirta— Bongk  bone-flower. 
Saiminia  cernnna    Tiiiard's  Tail. 
Sentellaria  yersiodor— Sknll-019. 
Spirma  lobata— -Meadow  Swaet 
Tilea  Amerieana— Baaawood. 
Tradesoantia  ptlosa— Hairy  Spiderwort 
Yiftis  SBstivalis— Summer  Grape. 

**    oordilbliar-WiAter  Grape.  u 

CkummsH,  Jr«y,  1854. 
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Tbb  laoB-BAnK  Tio^-^In  the  West  Indies 
is  found  a  tree,  the  inner  bark  of  whioh  re> 
aemblea  laoe,  or  net-work.  This  bark  is  rery 
beaatifoly  consisting  of  layers  whioh  may  be 
polled  out  into  a  fine  white  web,  three  or 
iMur  leet  wide.  It  is  aometimes  used  for 
ladisa'  dresses. 

Mok  S/— Miv 


Tresis  of  Talkyik 


It  appears  perfectly  plausible  to  suppose 
that  hilly  situations,  exposed  to  all  the  yIo- 
lence  of  the  bleakest  winds,  should  be  con- 
siderably colder  than  sheltered  Talleys,  or 
level  districts;  and  as  far  as  the  humaq. 
feelingiB  are  concerned,  the  assumption  ia 
mainly  correct  But  those  who  ha?e  ob- 
served the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  not 
allowed  any  fact  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  with- 
out seeking  some  satisfactory  explanation^ 
well  know  that  yegetation  is  affected  very 
differently  to  man  under  certain  conditions 
of  temperature,  and  that  frost,  which  ia 
generally  most  fatal  to  plants,  is  far  more 
prevalent  in  valleys  than  on  hills. 

This  statement  is  by  no  means  novel.  li 
has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  the 
coldest  air  has  the  greatest  specific  gravity^ 
and  must  necessarily,  by  its  own  force,  accu- 
mulate in  the  lowest  localities.  Moisture^ 
too,  being  more  abundant  in  valleys,  as  well 
in  the  soil  as  by  the  constant  exhalations  of 
the  streams  that  usually  flow  through  them, 
increases  both  the  density  and  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  renders  the  occuv 
rence  of  frost  more  likely. 

Several  striking  proofii  of  this  position 
were  presented  to  our  observation  during 
the  last  season.  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
in  the  month  of  September  a  frost  occurred 
which,  in  most  places  near  London,  destroyed 
the  dahlias  then  in  flower.  Those  gardens^ 
especially,  which  lie  in  the  vicini^  of  the 
Thames,  had  all  their  tender  ornaments 
killed.  We  noticed  at  Chiswick  some  fine 
ooUeotions  of  dahlias  most  completely  muti- 
lated. At  Baling  Park,  however,  the  seat  of  j 
Mrs.  Lavrrenoe,  which  ia  situated  on  a  much 
hi^^ber  level,  none  of  the  dahlias  appeared 
to  be  injured.  Those  at  Chatsworth,  again, 
growing  in  a  valley  watered  by  a  moderate- 
siied  river,  were  greatiy  damaged,  and  their 
flowers  entirely  out  off  for  the  season ;  while 
on  the  expoeed  moors  near  Sheffield,  where 
the  cold  seemed  much  more  intense  on  ae- 
eount  of  the  keen  winds  which  prevail,  we 
saw  dahlias  and  rosea  blooming  for  nearly  » 
month  afterward  in  unintenupted  vigor.    * 

We  bring  forward  these  dmple  eases,  noli 
as  already  hinted,  to  support  a  new  princi- 
ple, but  to  establish  and  add  fimw  to  ono 
which  is  far  from  being 
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It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  an  exotic 
plant  which,  periiaps,  is  as  sosceptible  of 
injary  as  any  other  at  present  cultivated, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  test  of  the 
temperature  of  any  locality,  suffers  much 
more,  and  sooner,  in  a  comparatively  pro- 
tected vale  than  at  a  greater  altitude  which  is 
utterly  unsheltered.  The  notion  of  placing 
plants  in  a  low  spot  to  provide  them  with  a 
natural  screen  from  the  wintry  winds,  must, 
consequently,  be  altogether  abandoned. 

To  the  person  anxious  to  acclimatize  ex- 
otic plants,  whether  he  be  choosing  a  fresh 
residence,  or  selecting  a  spot  in  his  domain 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  we  recommend  re- 
flection on  the  fi)regoing  remarks.  Yearly 
experience  attests,  that  while  specimens 
planted  on  the  sloping  surface  of  hiUs  sus- 
tain, unharmed,  almost  any  degree  of  frost, 
those  assigned  to  a  low  level  are  ever  more 
or  less  frozen.  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  majority  of  the  plants  which  we  strive 
to  naturalize  are  from  the  devoted  parts  of 
tropical  or  warm  countries,  and  are  very 
rarely,  or  in  only  a  few  instances,  found  in 
the  plains  of  more  temperate  regions.  Such 
a  consideration  is  peculiarly  instructive. 
f  In  the  first  place,  it  impresses  us  with  the 
fact,  that  they  are  mostly  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  moisture  evaporated  from  large  bodies 
of  water.  Secondly,  it  proves  that  the  soil 
on  which  they  grow  is  not  very  deep,  and 
particularly  loell  drained.  And,  lastly,  it 
demonstrates  that,  from  their  position,  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  wind  must  perpetually 
preserve  them  from  too  rank  a  luxuriance, 
and  effectually  ripen  their  newly-developed 
wood. 

The  beautiful  Himalayan  and  Mexican 
species  of  pinns,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  same  or  similar  districts,  vnll  never, 
we  are  satisfied,  have  their  hardihood  fairly 
determined,  until  they  are  placed  above  the 
immediate  influence  of  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
on  a  slope  that  in  some  measure  approxi- 
mates to  their  native  hills.  We  are  familiar 
with  gardens  in  which  both  this  and  a  con- 
trary course  have  been  adopted,  and  some, 
also,  wherein  only  a  fertile  glen  or  level  is 
^mptoyed.  The  results,  as  far  as  they  have 
yet  been  mamfested,  uniformly  confinn  our 
previous  declarations. 

Lest  it  should  be  imagined  ^at  the  effect 
on  vegetation  of  a  difference  of  temperature 


or  arising  entirely  from  the  intense  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  rectify  any  such 
partial  view.  From  the  greater  humidity  of 
the  fur  and  soil,  and  the  diminished  agenoy 
of  sun  and  wind,  plants  in  low  places  are 
always  more  charged  with  moisture,  and 
their  growth  is  more  exaberant  and  less  mi^ 
ture  than  those  which  inhabit  hilly  tracts. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  increased  amount 
of  frost  to  which  they  are  liable,  they  pos- 
sess within  themselves  the  means  of  render- 
ing it  more  destructive.  We  would  now 
expressly  caution  every  cultivator  against 
planting-  tender  species  either  in  valleys  or 
very  expansive  plains,  and  press  upon  them 
the  importance  of  choosing  an  open,  inclined 
surface  for  naturalizing  exotic  plants. — Box. 
B<4.  Mag. 


•  m  • 


Blsqp  of  leaves. 


The  phenomenon  to  which  we  allude  ia 
called  the  sleep  of  plants.  This  consists  in 
a  periodic  change  in  the  position  of  an  entire 
leaf,  or  of  the  several  leaflets  of  which  a 
compound  leaf  is  formed.  The  petioles,  or 
leafstalks,  either  bend  upward  or  downward, 
so  that  the  flattened  surface  or  limb  of  tiie 
leaf  is  elevated  or  depressed.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  modifications  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaves  are  inclined  to  the  stalks 
on  which  they  grow ;  some  raise  their  leaf- 
lets so  that  their  upper  surfaces  are  brought 
into  contact;  and  others  depress  them  so 
that  their  under  surfaces  meet  together. 
This  phenomenon  is  best  exhibited  by  vari- 
ous species  of  the  two  natural  orders :  the 
Leguminosae,  (which  includes  both  the  pea- 
flowering  plants,  as  clover,  4bc.,  and  the  aca- 
cias and  mimosas,  &c.,  which  have  regular 
flowers,)  and  the  Oxalideae,  These  phenom- 
ena depend  upon  a  special  physiolo^cal 
law,  subject,  in  some  degree,  to  the  stimulat- 
ing effects  of  light  and  heat,  which  elicit  and 
control  them,  but  which  are  not  themselves 
the  primary  causes  of  these  effects.  When 
the  sensitive  plants  are  confined  in  a  dark 
room,  their  leaflets  periodically  fold  and 
open  as  usual,  except  that  the  periods  are 
somewhat  lengthened;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  a  continued  light, 
these  periods  are  shortened.  When  exposed 
to  strong  lamplight  by  night,  and  excluded 


g, from  all  light  by  day,  their  periods  of  sleep 

between  hills  and  valleys  is  solely  absolute,  |  become  extremely  irregular  for  a  time ;  b«t 
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in  ih»  end,  die  speeimens  genenOy  close 
ibeir  leaTes  daring  the  day,  and  unfold  them 
at  night 

(  The  alternate  opening  and  olosiag  of  flow- 
ers is  a  similar  fiinotion  to  that  of  the  sleep 
of  leayee.  The  time  X>t  day  in  which  flow- 
ers close  is  very  dilFerent  for  different  spe- 
des,  and  even  differs  for  that  period  during 
which  the  leaves  are  asleep  on  the  very  same 
plank  Bertholet  mentions  an  aoaeia  in  the 
garden  at  Arotara,  in  Teneriffe,  whose  leaf- 
lets closed  at  sunset  and  unfolded  at  sunrise, 
whilst  its  flowers  closed  at  sunrise  and  ex- 
panded at  sunset — ffendota^s  Botany* 


■  •  > 


The  Origin  of  Weeping  TreM. 


I  have  never  seen  a  printed  report  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  different  Tarieties  of 
trees  hare  been  disoorered;  for  example, 
{he  weeping  oak.  The  cause  of  this  neglect 
may  be,  that  persons  finding  such  Tarieties, 
either  do  not  examine  th«r  origin,  or  keep 
it  secret  from  personal  interest  The  follow- 
ing observations,  therefore,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  Fascicles,  or  bundles  of 
shoots,  are  oflen  observed  on  trees,  which 
zesemble  a  bird's  neat  at  a  distance,  bnt 
when  examined  they  prove  to  be  a  duster 
of  small  twigs.  Such  bundles  are  observed 
on  different  trees,  but  more  frequently  on 
the  white,  or  common  birch  tree,  (Bdula 
alba.,  L.)  In  the  year  1808, 1  observed  such 
a  bundle  on  a  Crataegus,  MespUus,  and  Ox- 
yaeantha,  and  grafted  young  thorns  with 
them,  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  produced 
beautiful  branches.  About  the  same  time  I 
observed  such  a  bundle  on  Ulmus  eampesiHs; 
the  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy 
young  trees,  and  every  one  produced  a  long 
hanging  shoot  According  to  this  observa- 
tion, it  would  be  very  easy  to  procure  a  large 
tt^ection  of  drooping,  or  weeping,  trees. 
Our  gardeners,  however,  multiply  no  species 
80  numerously  as  the  Fraxirma  ezcdsior,  var, 
pendtda;  which  variety  oflen  retains  its 
hanging  character  when  raised  from  seeds. 
We  possess  several  such  trees,  of  about  ten 
feet  in  hight,  which  were  raised  from  seed  of 
the  original  tree,  obtained  in  1780  firom  a 
nurseryman,  who  found  it  a  few  years 
previously  to  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newmarket^  in  Cambridgeshire.  —  Oar- 
4$iKe^9  Mag. 


Botany  and  Agricnltnrs. 


BT  H.  W.  RAVENEL,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 


Agriculture  may  justly  be  styled  the 
Mother  of  the  Arts.  First-bom  of  them  all, 
she  began  her  life  coeval  with  man's  exisi- 
ence — ^and  the  undisputed  motto  on  her  baa* 
ner,  E  terris  omnes  Opes,  confirms  the  prior- 
itv  of  her  birthright  She  daims  the  post 
of  honor,  as  well  as  of  antiquity.  Sianaing 
at  the  confines  between  the  organic  and  inox^ 
ganic  world,  her  province  is  to  restore  and 
to  reanimate — to  reclaim  from  the  dead  and 
effete  mass  of  unorganized  matter,  the  liv- 
ing forms  which  ^autify  and  adorn  the 
earth.  She  guards  the  portals  of  death  and 
decay.  ^  She  stands  at  the  outer  point  of  that 
great  circle  of  life,  and  as  tne  elements 
which  once  dignified  and  adorned  the  living 
forms  are  passing  away  (as  *'  all  things  do 
pass  away  ^')  to  the  kingdom  of  death  and 
dissolution,  she  touches  them  with  her  magio 
wand,  and  lo  I  they  again  re-arrange  them- 
selves at  her  bidding.  They  pass  into  the 
various,  ever-changing  forms  of  vegetable 
life — ^firom  thence  uiey  ascend  to  animated 
beings,  ever  going  upward,  till  in  its  highest 
form  among  the  Carnivera,  when  the  cirde 
seems  broken,  and  the  elements  are  about  to 
pass  into  inorganic  matter,  she  bids  them 
reunite  to  form  the  vegetable  tissue,  and 
commence  once  more  the  ceaseless  round. 

It  is  not  with  Botany  only  that  Agricul* 
ture  is  connected.  She  bears  varied  and  in- 
timate relations  with  many  other  depart 
ments  of  Science  and  Arts.  It  is  from  the 
very  multiplicity  of  these  relations,  that  the 
progress  of  agnculture  has  been  retarded* 
She  has  been  reproached  as  laggard  and 
slow  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age — as  r^- 
maining  content  witn  old  ways  and  old  no- 
tions, when  all  other  professions  and  pur- 
suits are  moving  onward.  The  charge  is 
not  ajust  one.  Her  progress  has  been  steady 
and  ^rward.  It  has  been  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  age — to  fulfill  sll  that 
the  necessities  of  the  world  have  reauired  of 
her.  If  she  has  not  reached  that  aegree  of 
perfection  as  a  science  which  many^  others 
nave,  the  cause  is  obvious.  Theirs  it  is  to 
seek  out  and  investigate  a  particular  departr 
ment  of  inquiry ;  hers  to  receive  contribu- 
tions from  all,  and  with  these  materials  to 
construct  her  system.  Theirs  is  more  spe- 
cial, hers  more  general.  Until  all  these  trib- 
utaries can  furnish  their  aid,  her  system,  as 
a  perfect  structure,  must  remain  unfinished. 

These  sciences  with  which  Agriculture  is 
so  intimatelv  connected,  these  tributary  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge,  though  thej 
nave  made  wonderful  progress,  and  reached 
a  high  state  of  advancement,  are  far  from 
being  perfect  and  in  a  state  to  furnish,  in  all 
cases,  perfectly  rdiable  data.    Agriculture 
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Has  been  taught  bj  dearly-bon^t  ezperienoe 
to  be  caatioua  in  reoemng  their  deaactiona. 
She  haa  learned  a  leaaon  of  pmdenee— and 
pradenoe  must  not  be  oonlbunded  with  alag- 
gbhneaa  and  rioth. 

An  ennmeration  of  a  few  of  the  relations 
Irhidi  Agriciiltare  bears  to  some  of  Uie  nat- 
ml  Boienoes,  wiU  eihibit  at  a  glanoe  the 
eomplezity  of  influences  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  before  she  ean  deriye  any 
material  aid  from  these  quarters. 

From  I%y$ical  Cftogra^y  we  obtidn  a 
Imowledee  of  the  latitwie  of  nny  particular 
regien,  m  its  efomtion  abote  mb  sea,  of  the 
dtStaribu^n  of  land  and  water,  and  of  the 
eharacter  of  its  surfttce,  whether  mountain- 
ous, hillj,  or  level,  as  eidiibiting  its  capacity 
Ibr  drainage— aH  of  these  things  having 
^eir  influence  upon  tiie  Tegetation  and  ca- 
pabilities of  production  of  a  country. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  more  efficient 
Imowledge  on  these  points,  we  must  call  in 
the  aid  <n  MeUordogy,  to  give  us  a  more  ex- 
aet  representation  of  Hie  cISmato,  and  its 
adanlation  to  any  parlieular  produetiott ;  for 
ttmher  does  latikrae,  nor  elevation  above  tiie 
Sea,  g^v«  us  constant  elements  in  our  calcu- 
lations of  elimate.  The  science  of  Mete- 
oh>logy  furnishes  data  which  come  much 
ntarer  to  our  wants,  but  in  general  results 
fa  vet  unsatisflsotory. 

Meteorr^ogtsts  have  ascertained  tliat  there 
are  certain  places  which  have  a  mean  annual 
temperature.  The  lines  connecting  all  these 
points,  and  carried  around  the  earth,  are 
termed  Isotitermal  lines,  or  lines  of  mean 
ammal  temperature.  But  tiiese  Isothermal 
lines  do  not  fp9%  us  an  exact  jpictnre  of  the 
elimate,  for  m  one  place  we  migjit  have  vert 
eoM  winters  and  very  hot  summers,  Which 
will  give  a  mean  temperature  corresponding 
to  a  plaoe^of  more  equable  distribution. 

Another  set  of  hues  connecting  all  points 
which  have  the  same  mean  temperature, 
(which  is  tiie  season  for  the  growth  of  veg- 
etables,) and  called  Isotfaeral  Snes,  makes  a 
nearer  step  toward  the  elucidation  of  climate. 
But  if  we  conclude  from  hence  that  all 
places  on  the  same  Isotheral  lines  have  the 
same  climate,  and  a  like  capacity  of  produo- 
t£on,  we  shall  be  led  into  error,  for  these  lines 
mi^t  oonnect  places  wfaloh  have  their. sum- 
mer months  vuyin|;  in  duration,  one  place 
Gaining  from  itftensity  of  heat  what  it  loses 
m  len^  of  time,  ana  vise  vena— oonditions 
which  aifoot  vegetation  in  very  different 
ftegrees. 

From  this  seiende  we  leam,  also,  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  distribution  of  rain,  and 
the  mean  annuai  foil  of  vrater  in  different 
seasons— but  to  b^  of  use  in  estimating  the 
diaraeter  of  a  climate,  it  must  tell  us  in 
what  proportion  this  foil  of  water  u  dis- 
iributMl  among  the  seasons — ^whetiier  more 
or  less  foils  in  winter,  in  the  growing  or  in 
the  harvest  time. 


This  suljeet  will  a^^ain  be  referred  to  in  a 
subsequent  place— it  is  only  introduced  here 
to  exhibit  the  complicated  relations  which 
agriculture  bears  to  the  kindred  sdences, 
and  to  warn  us  against  plamhg  too  implicit 
a  oonfidenoe  is  \St  data  which  thi^  fonjah 
as  to  their  general  focts. 

From  Geology  and  Mmeraloffy  we  leam 
the  origin  of  our  soils  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  rocks  and  earthv  strata  which  every 
where  surround  our  |^obe.  The  general  re- 
sults which  we  obtain  from  these  scienesa 
are  highlj^  important^  and  deeply  interesting 
to  the  agriculCurist— and  are  valuable  aids  to 
a  system  of  scientific  agriculture.  But  ther 
teach  us  only  tiie  mecnanical  properties  of 
soils — ^the  textare,  whether  dose  or  opefr— 
the  capaoi^  for  drainage,  plowing,  and  till- 
age. To  obtain  a  more  intimate  InowledM 
of  their  productive  properties,  we  must  call 
in  the  sld  of  Vhemutry,  ThiB  sdenee,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  those  ocmnected 
with  agrieulture,  opens  to  us  a  vast  flood  of 
light»  which,  when  property  direeted*  ean 
net  fail  to  be  productive  of  most  beneftoial 
results  to  pracucal  agriculture. 

Chemistry  may  be  called  tiie  hand-mud 
of  agriculture.  It  pervades  and  ramiflea 
through  the  system  in  every  direeti<m* 
There  are  scarcely  any  operations,  even  of 
the  plain,  practical  fonser,  who  may  never 
have  heard  of  such  a  science,  which  are  not 
based  upon  chemical  princijples.  It  teaches 
us  the  effect  of  drainage,  m  warming  the 
soil,  in  produdng  new  eombiaations»  d^ 
stroying  deleterious  agentS)  or  oonveiiing 
them  into  nutritious  food  for  growing  ye^ 
tables.  It  teachee  us  the  chemioil  qualitiea 
of  those  oonstitnents  of  which  our  soil  ia 
composed,  and  of  the  plants  which  we  wish 
to  grow,  and  tfius  opens  tim  uiiole  systein 
of  mamirer. 

It  explains  the  effect  of  lig^t  and  shads^ 
and  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  growing  plants— of  the  excess  or 
dcmcienoy  St  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  thua 
enaUes  us  to  apply  practioally  the  foots  oh^ 
tained  from  Meteorology. 

But  here  also  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
are  not  misled  b^  crude  deductions  and  hasty 
oeneluMons.  The  very  variety  and  complex- 
ity of  relations  warn  us  that  they  mayba- 
come  soaroes  of  follaey  and  error.  Ihait 
which,  when  used  aright^  might  direet  us  la 
useful  results,  in  unskulfuT  hands  might 
mislead  and  betray. 

I  have  thus  merelv  glanced  at  some  of 
those  multifarious  relatiotts  which  agrioal* 
ture  bears  to  the  kindred  departmenia  vf 
natural  science.  I  shall  now  oooflne  my  a^ 
tention  more  strictly  to  the  sul^jeot  indiMtad 
by  your  Executive  Council. 


J 
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SftlA-Vator  and  Clttoni. 

ne  greftt  mass  of  oonntry  residents,  says 
the  New  England  ChdHaUar,  seem  to  have 
no  more  oonoeption  of  the  enormous  floods 
of  clear,  pure  rain-water  that  anniuUly  pours 
off  the  roofe  of  their  dwellings,  wood-houses, 
bams,  sheds,  and  other  outbuildings,  4han 
If  they  never  heard  of  sneh  huge  waterings 
pots  as  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  If  all  the 
rain  which  falls  in  the  northern  States  within 
a  year,  should  remain  upon  the  surfiwe  of 
the  earth,  without  sinking  into  it  and  run- 
ning oll^  it  would  form  an  average  depth  of 
water  of  about  three  feet;  in  the  southern 
(States  it  would  be  more;  in  the  American 
tropics  it  would  amount  to  about  ten  feet ; 
«na  near  Bombay,  in  Asia,  to  twenty-five 
feet 

Xvery  inch  of  nm  thai  falls  on  a  roof 
yields  two  bufels  to  every  space  ten  feet 
equare ;  and  seventjr-two  bwrels  are  yielded 
by  the  annual  rain  in  this  climate  on  a  sim- 
ilar surface.  A  bam  thirty  bv  forty  feet, 
Yields,  annually,  364  barrels — ^tbis  is  enough 
f<Hr  about  one  barrel  a  day,  for  every  day  m 
the  year.  Many  of  our  medium  landlords 
have,  however,  at  least  five  times  that  amount 
of  roofing  on  tibeir  dwellings  and  other  build- 
ings, yielding,  annualljr,  more  than  four 
thousand  barrels  of  rain-water,  or  about 
twelve  barrels,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  or- 
dinary pailfuli  daily.  A  very  small  por- 
tion <»  this  great  quantity  is  caught  in  the 
puny  and  contemptible  cisterns  and  tubs 
placed  to  catch  it ;  but  ftiH-eited,  capadons 
reeervmrs,  fit  to  hold  this  dovmward  deluge, 
we  know  not  wiiere  to  find,  even  in  a  single 
Instance! 

It  is  trae,  that  where^  a  constant  draught 
ia  made  on  a  dstem,  it  need  not  hold  the 
fldl  year's  supply^-even  one  siztii  part  will, 
in  general,  ansvrer,  as  the  variations  in  the 
wet  and  dry  seasons  do  not  often  amount  to 
more  than  the  rain  of  two  months. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  constraction  of 
<»stems,the  IfPbrikmj^  J(mii€r  remarks :  *'In 
cor  nMc^iborhood,  cisterns  are  made  of  this 
iBosenaaXe,  at  Hydraulic)  cement.  We  first 
0jg  a  hole  in  the  mund  of  the  desired  sise, 
and  then,  with  a  brash,  coat  the  sides  with 
a  thin  cream  of  hydraulic  cement  and  water. 
The  fluid  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  soil, 
and  this  thin  coating  prepares  the  surface  to 
receive  a  coating  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches,  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  hydraulic 
cement  to  two  parts  sand,  with  which  the 
nide  and  bottom  of  the  cistern  may  be  coated, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  common  plastering 
kowel.  This  cement  wall  reaches  to  within 
oiehteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  ground, 
when  one  course  of  brick  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  wall  and  projecting  beyond  the  outside 
of  it,  also  hold  in  the  cement  On  this  brick, 
timbera  and  flooring  are  had  across,  and 


then  covered  wilb  eaith.  8aeh  cisterns  will 
last  as  long,  and  are  as  tight  as  any  other, 
and  may  be  made  at  light  cost 

^We  have  sevm^  such  dsfceras  on  our 
places,  for  holding  rain*water,  liquid  ma> 
nurse,  etc,  and  th^  ate  all  tight." . 


■••»i 


fifsetnsnti. 

Some  plants,  such  as  the  minute  ftin^, 
termed  mold,  only  live  a  few  hours,  or,  at 
meet,  a  few  days.  Moesca.  for  the  most  par^ 
live  only  one  season,  as  do  the  garden  plants 
called  annuals,  which  die  of  old  age  as  soon 
as  they  ripen  their  seeds.  Some,  agidn,  a« 
the  fox-glove  and  the  holly-hock,  live  fur  two 
years,  oooasionaily  probnged  to  three,  if 
their  flowering  be  prevented. 

Trees,  agahi,  planted  in  a  suitable  soil 
and  situation,  live  for  centuries.  Thus  the 
olive-tree  may  live  three  hundred  years ;  the 
oak  double  that  nnmber;  the  eheetnnt  is 
sdd  to  have  lasted  for  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  the  dragon's  blood-tree  of  Tene- 
riife  may  be  two  thousand  years  old;  and 
Adanaon  mentions  banians  six  thousand 
years  old.  When  the  wood  of  the  interior 
ceases  to  dford  room,  by  the  doeeness  of  its 
texture,  for  the  passage  of  sap  or  pulp,  or 
the  formation  of  new  vessels,  it  dies,  and  by 
all  its  moisture  passing  olf  into  the  younger 
wood,  the  fibers  shrink,  and  are  ultimately 
reduced  to  dust  The  center  of  the  tree 
thus  becomes  dead,  while  the  outer  portion 
continues  to  live,  and  in  this  wey  trees  may 
exist  for  many  yean  before  they  perish.— 
Fam.  BoL  Ma^. 
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Toniooo. — ^"The  habttnal  use  of  tobacco 
was  never  calcnlaited  for  health  or  substantial 
comfort,  or  to  prdon^  life.  It  destroy  all 
these.  Notwitastandmij  the  slow  and  insid- 
ious manner  in  which  it  poisons  the  vitals 
and  underminee  the  eonsntntioa,  it  is  yet 
seen  that  it  occasions,  every  where,  a  frighnul 
waste  of  Kfo.  In  the  United  States,  intel* 
Kcent  physicians  base  estimated  that  20,« 
Ow)  die  every  year,  fttMn  the  use  of  tobaccof 
and  in  Qermany,  vHiere  the  streets,  as  well  as 
the  houses,  are  literally  befogged  with  to- 
bacco smoke,  the  phvsldans  have  calculated 
that»  of  dl  the  deaths  which  occur  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35,  ens  kaif  originate  in 
the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking! 
Such  opinions  as  these,  from  men  who  ought 
to  know,  should  startle  all  the  vrorld,  and 
bring  chewers  and  smokers  to  their  senses,  in 
regard  to  the  powers  of  this  Indian  weed,  and 
the  efiects  or  habits  which  too  many  have 
been  inclined,  hitherto,  to  call  harmless." 
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To  multiply  and  replenish  the  eaiih,  was 
one  of  the  early  oommands  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom. To  fulfill  that  command,  certain  con- 
ditions are  requisite,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.  In  our  remarks,  at  this  time, 
we  shall  only  have  to  do  with  those  condi- 
tions connected  with  vegetable  life.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  great  oojects  of  nature,  that 
our  soils  should  continuallj  be  covered  with 
a  growth  of  ve^tation,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
or  of  a  mixed  growth  of  various  sorts.  And 
further,  there  seems  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  law  of  rotation  connected  wiUi  vegehible 
life.  And  to  sustain  and  carry  out  these 
beneficent  intentions,  seeds  containing  the 
jrerms  of  the  Aiture  plants  were  necessarv. 
And  it  also  was  requisite  that  they  should 
be  endowed  with  powers  of  vitality  far  trans- 
eending  any  thing  known  in  the  animal 
kingdom :  this  was  essential  to  prepare  them 
to  safely  meet  the  various  contingencies  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected. 

The  chit  of  a  grain  of  oom,  wheat,  or 
any  other  seed,  alone  contains  the  germ ;  all 
other  portions  of  the  kernel  are  mere  reser- 
voirs of  nutriment  for  the  germ  until  it  is 
enabled  to  draw  its  sustenance  firom  other 
•ouroes.  This  reservoir  of  food  consists  of 
starch  (a  substance  insoluble  in  cold  water,) 
gluten,  or  vegetable  albumen,  and  minute 
portions  of  mineral  matter.  When  seeds 
are  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  beyond  the  in- 
fluences of  light,  heat,  and  air,  they  will 
remain  for  centuries  unchanged,  evinomg  no 
signs  of  Ufe»  and  yet,  when  turned  up,  or 
brought  near  the  surface,  they  will  as  speed- 
ily germinate,  as  if  they  had  only  taken  a 
single  winter's  nap.  This  fact  we  find  veri- 
fied in  the  great  variety  of  plants  that  sprine 
up  from  railroad  cuttings;  from  the  sou 
thrown  up  from  ditches,  and  in  the  myriads 
of  herbaceous  and  woody  plants  that  spring 
up  on  newly  cleared  land,  from  which  the 
forest  erowth  of  centuries  had  been  cleared 
off  by  burning. 

Soon  as  germination  commences  in  a  seed, 
there  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  germ,  from 
the  gluten,  or  nitrogenous  portions  of  the 
peed,  a  substance  to  which  chemists  have 

g'ven  the  name  of  duuto^e.  This  possesses 
e  property  of  making  the  starch  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  prepares  it  to  pass  into  gum, 
then  into  sugar;  this,  in  solution,  is  the  food 
of  the  young  plants. 

From  the  foregoing,  ''we  see  how  bounti- 
fully nature  has  provided  in  the  seed  for  the 
nourishment  of  tne  young  plants,  how  care- 
fully the  food  is  stored  up  for  it,  and  in  how 
imperishable  a  form.  For  hundreds  of  years 
the  principles  of  life  will  be  dormant,  and  for 
as  many  the  food  will  remain  sound  and  un- 
diminished till  the  time  of  awakenine  comes. 
Though  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  the  seeds 
defy  the  exertions  of  cold  or  rain»  for  the 


food  it  contains  is  unaffected  by  cold  and  ab- 
solutely insoluble  in  water.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  sleeping  germ  recalled  to  life,  by  the 
access  of  air  and  warmth  and  duly  tempered 
moisture,  than  a  new  agent  is  summoned  to 
its  aid,  and  the  food  is  so  changed  as  to  be 
rendered  capable  of  ministering  to  its  early 
wants.  The  first  movement  of  the  nascent 
germ,  (and  how  it  moves,  by  what  inherent 
or  impartial  force,  who  shall  discover  to  us?) 
is  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  this 
agent — diastase— of  whicn,  previous  to  ger- 
mination, no  trace  could  be  oiscovered  in  the 
seed.  At  the  root  of  the  ^erm,  where  the 
vessels  terminate  in  the  farinaceous  matter, 
exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  this  substance  is 
to  be  found ;  there,  and  there  only,  resolving 
and  transforming  the  otherwise  unavailable 
store  of  food,  and  preparing  it  for  being 
convey^  either  to  tne  ascending  sprout  or 
to  the  djBScending  root.  And  wnen  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  presence  ceases;  when  the 
germ-leaf  becomes  developed,  and  the  root 
lairly  entered  the  soil;  when  the  plant  is 
fittea  to  seek  food  for  itself,  then  this  diastase 
disappears,  it  undergoes  itself  a  new  conver- 
sion, and  is  prepared  in  another  form  to 
contribute  to  the  further  increase  of  the 
plant." 

"How  beautiful  and  provident  are  all 
these  arrangements ! — how  plastic  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  organic  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  All  Intelligent  I — ^how  nicely  adjusted  ia 
time  and  place  its  diversified  changes  I  What 
an  apparently  lavish  expenditure  of  fore* 
thought  and  kind  provision,  in  behalf  even 
of  the  meanest  plant  that  grows." 

The  facts  here  presentea,  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  different  species  of  plants 
and  trees,  that  succeed  the  removal  of  a 
heavy  growth  of  wood  and  timber.  It  also 
accounts  for  the  rotation  of  grasses  that  fre- 
ouently  takes  place  in  our  mowingfields  ill 
tne  course  of  six  or  eight  years.  Tirst  two 
years  clover,  then  heras  grass,  succeeded  bj 
redtop,  Uiis  followed  by  June  grass,  and  then 
wire  grass.  This  may  continue  unchanged 
for  years:  but  occasionally,  when  the  '*  right 
conditions  have  been  brought  about,"  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  seasons,  red  clover  and 
white  honeysuckle  will  suddenly  make  their 
appearance,  thickly  interspersed  with  the 
finer  varieties  of  the  grasses  of  the  old  mow« 
fields;  and  then  a  fair  crop  of  the  firsi 
quality  of  hay  is  the  result ;  but  after  one  or 
two  seasons,  the  elover  is  eradicated  and 
wire  grass  makes  the  crop. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  cut 
the  heavy  growth  of  trees  from  land  that 
had  never  before  been  cleared.  Some  por- 
tions have  been  turned  over  and  sown  to 
grass.  Other  tracts  have  been  left  to  spring 
up  to  wood,  while  some  of  the  burned  land 
was  sown  down  to  grain.  The  two  last 
named,  soon  produced  immense  numbers  of 
seedling  plants. 
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Where  the  dense  foreet  had  been  removed, 
the  fire-weed,  the  garget^  the  thistle  and 
mallein,  among  the  herbaoeoas,  and  the 
raspberry  and  blaekbeify,  anumg  the  woody 
plants,  as  also  vast  numbers  of  seedling  trees, 
each  as  the  snmaoh,  witch  hasel,  poplar, 
fed  and  yellow  oak,  black  and  wild  cherry, 
flprang  up.  *  None  of  these  were  growing  on 
•tne  land  at  the  time  the  gjrowth  of  trees  was 
oat  off.  Doobtless,  centanes  back,  these  Tarn 
OUB  kinds  of  tree%  shrabs,  and  ptonts  grew 
upon  these  tracts  of  land*  had  matared  and 
sned  their  seeds  there,  and  these,  in  a  sound 
and  dormant  state,  had  safely  weathered  the 
-effects  of  rain  and  cold,  and  all  the  chanm 
•of  the  seasons,  for  centuries.  But  obeying^  uie 
laws  of  rotation,  that  growth  had  lonji;  sinoe 
passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  different 
species  of  trees ;  when  these  were  cleared  off 
by  the  az  and  fire,  the  right  conditions  were 
brought  about  for  the  awakening  of  these 
dormant  seeds  of  bygone  centuries;  by  the 
access  of  light,  air,  warmth,  and  duly  tem- 
pered moisture,  the  sleeping  germs  were 
Recalled  to  life,  to  again  cover  the  denuded 
soil  with  a  growth  m  vegetation;  thus  ful- 
filling *'  one  of  the  great  objeots  of  nature.'' 
Hence  the  renon  why  the  seeds  of  plants 
have  been  endowed  with  sneh  wonderful 
powers  of  vitality. 

In  relation  to  the  length  of  time  seeds  will 
lie  dormant,  we  will  relate  a  fiMit  that  bas 
come  under  our  observation. 

8ome  years  ago,  a  farmer  drew  us  a  load 
of  muck,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  ditch, 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  sor&oe  of  the 
6wamn  he  was  draining.  The  muck  we 
mixed  with  some  green  manure  from  the 
horsoHitable,  and  the  heap  was  shoveled  over 
occasionally  for  a  few  weeks.  It  being  in 
September,  there  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  heat  generated,  and  the  whole  mass  be- 
came fine  and  friable— the  compost  vras  used 
about  our  garden,  and  in  making  a  bed  with 
sand  for  biuboua-vooted  flowers.  We  thought 
we  had  got  a  compost  free  from  weeds,  or 
their  seeds,  bot^  the  next  spring,  vras  greatly 
surprised  at  seeing  hundreds  of  sMdling 
trees  spriiudng  up  where  the  muck  had  been 
appliea.  There  seemed  to  be  every  kind 
of  tree  tiuit  grew  in,  round,  or  about  the 
swamp  from  which  the  muck  was  taken — 
vis :  ash,  elm,  poplar,  birch,  vriilow,  Ac.  The 
muck  was  taken  from  the  newly  cut  ditch 
directlv  to  the  cart;  the  seed  had  doubtless 
been  depcsited  there  centuries  aoo,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  disturbed,  they  might 
have  preserved  their  vitality  for  centuries  to 
eome,  and  then,  under  mvorable  ciroum- 
stances,  would  have  spruBg  into  lifii  with  all 
the  luxuriance  of  the  seed  of  a  previous 
year's  growth. — Oran.  Farmer. 

Mandu^ — In  all  places  where  manure  is 
IMTotected  finom  the  sun,  and  from  much  wash- 
ing by  rains,  its  value  is  greaUy  increased. 
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In  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer,  may 
be  found  a  record,  which  shows  what  thej 
have  to  suffer  up  in  the  north. 

Biirihigton,  Feb.  ir,  18M. 

The  observations  were  made  with  a  the^ 
mometer  that  was  hanging  exposed,  in  the 
shade.  I  have,  foft  convenience,  used  the 
siffn  —  (lees)  for  bdow  sero. 

The  observation  of  January  23d,  of  this 
winter,  was  made  afler  the  cold  had  sensibly 
decreased  the  night  previous-H&s  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  my  feelings,  was  decidedly 
the  coldest  I  ever  knew. 

As  I  am  a  great  enemy  to  cold  weather, 
I  have  been  more  particular  to  note  down, 
from  time  to  time,  the  coldest  days  of  oar 
climate ;  and,  as  there  are,  perhaps,  others 
as  **  tender"  on  this  point,  it  may  not  bo 
amiss  to  let  them  know  how  low  a  tempen^ 
ture  they  can  stand,  and  yet  live. 

A  Table,  Omaing  ihe  Thru  CoUeat  Day$  in  eadk 
Winter,  for  Nine  Sueeeeeioe  Winiere, 

1845-4,  Dec.  19,  at  8  o'dock^  ▲.  x.,  —  18^. 
Dec.  20,  at  7  o'clock,  ▲.  x.,  — 11^.  Feb.  26,  at 
7  o'clock,  A.  X.  —  20O. 

1846-7.  Jan.  7,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  17©. 
Jan.  10,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  24^  Jan.  16, 
at  8  oVlock,  A.  X.,  —  14^. 

1847-8.  Dec.  26,  at  8  o'clock  a.x.  —  120. 
Jan.  9,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  — 12^. 

1848-9.  Jan.  16,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  — 18^. 
Jan.  18,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  -*22o.  Feb.  16, 
at  8  o'clock,  A.  X.,  ^  22D. 

1849-50.  Dec.  25,  at  8  o'clock,  a.x.  —  Ifio. 
Dec.  30,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  ^  18^.  Dec.  31, 
at  8  o'clock,  A.  X.,  —  20^. 

1850-1.  Jan.  29,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  — 150. 
Jan.  30,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  24^.  Jan.  31, 
at  8  o'clock,  A.  X.,  —  18®. 

1851-2.  Dec.  15,  at  7  o'clock,  a.x.,  — 190. 
Dec.  17,  at  7  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  90O,  Jan.  19, 
at  8  o'clock,  A .  X.  —  28 j[c>. 

1852-3.  Jan.  26,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  90. 
Feb.  8.  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  8^.  Feb.  9,  at 
8o'clock,  A.X.,  — 12^. 

185a^.  Jan.  6,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  20O. 
Jan.  21,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  x.,  —  dOo.  Jan.  23^ 
at  9  o'clock,  A.  X.,  —  250.  D.  M. 


Tbi  SoRBownrL  Tan.— At  Ooa,  sew 
Bombay,  there  is  a  singular  vegetable— the 
Sorrowful  tree — so  called  because  it  only 
flourishes  in  the  night.  At  sunset  no  flowers 
are  to  be  seen ;  and  yet^  half  an  hour  aller, 
it  is  quite  full  of  them.  Tbej  yield  a  sweel 
smell ;  but  the  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  shine 
upon  them,  than  some  of  them  fall  off,  and 
others  close  up;  and  thus  it  continues  flower- 
ing in  the  night  all  the  year. 
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The  Bcaroitj  of  paper  mat«nala  hat  be- 
eome  a  qaestion  of  great  moment^  and  paper 
makers,  as  well  as  philosophers,  have  been 
anxiously  looking  for  a  substitute  for  rags. 
The  Amerioaii  Agrknltarisi  thus  introduoes 
Ifae  Bubjeefe: 

In  the  making  of  bo<^  there  is  said  to  be 
no  end ;  their  rapid  inorease  during  the  last 
iow  years,  has  led  to  the  disoovery  that  the 
eotton  and  linen  rags  of  the  world  are  alto- 

S ether  insufficient  to  meet  even  the  present 
emand — the  daily  press  of  oar  large  cities 
alone  would  almost .  exhaust  them.  One  of 
e«r  city  dailies,  we  see,  demands  for  its 
ordinary  use,  nearly  twice  as  muoh  paper  as 
ihe  whole  of  the  immense  annual  issues  of 
ihe  American  Tract  Society.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  following  arUde  from  the 
London  Qardinen^  Chnm&e^  contains  SQg> 
gestions  at  once  timdy  and  important  for 
American  readers. 

The  small  market  yalue  of  sof^woonxn 
TBBcs  is  such  as  to  render  them  scarcely 
Ivorth  attention  among  planters,  excepi  under 
very  peculiar  dxcumstances.  When  Wil- 
lows, or  Limes,  or  Poplars,  or  Sycamores,  or 
any  such  spedes  are  felled,  they  are  in  so 
litue  demand,  that  after  a  small  quantity  of 
the  best  has  been  taken  for  the  turner,  toy- 
taian,  or  butcher,  the  rest  may  go  as  fire- 
wood. There  is  now,  however,  some  pros- 
pect of  their  coming  into  consumption  on  a 
Tcry  larffc  scale  in  an  unexpected  manner, 
Ibr  whidi,  if  anticipations  are  reslised,  we 
■ball  have  to  thank  the  Qieat  Sxhibilion  of 
1851., 

It  appeals  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Fk^nch  Society  for  tiie  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry,  a  paper  was  read,  ex- 
Jplaining  how  such  wood  may  be  converted 
uito  paper.  The  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the 
wod  ie  reduced  into  shavings ;  the  shavings 
are  tiien  cut  very  thin ;  they  are  next  placed 
in  water  for  six  or  eight  daysp  driea*  and 
IrfUrward  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  pos- 
ilible  by  a  con-milL  This  powoer  is  mixed 
with  rags,  which  serve  to  prepare  the  pulp 
of  paper,  and  the  ordinary  operation  or  pa- 
per-making is  proceeded  witn.  All  white 
woods,  su<3i  as  the  Pbplar,  the  Lime,  and 
the  Willow,  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  discoverer  ascribes  a  good  deal  of  his 
success  to  the  quality  of  the  water  he  em- 
ploy ed-^at  of  the  little  river  Doller,  which 
runs  near  Mulhansen.    for  the  first  experi- 

Sient  he  emploved  the  wood  of  the  Aspen. 
pecimens  of  the  paper  so  obtained  were 
laid  before  the  meeting,  but  we  are  not  in- 
Jbrmed  of  its  quality. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  wood  mar  be 
made  into  paper,  provided  it  can  be  reauoedi 


into  threads  or  particles  fine  enoagh  for  the 
purpose.  For  what  is  Flax  or  Hemp  except 
wood,  whose  fibers  are  readily  separable? 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  wood  of 
Bemp  and  of  Willow,  or  other  soft  treeCt 
than  such  as  arises  firom  the  greater  ooha- 
Mveness  of  the  threads  of  the  latter,  or  from 
greatsr  toughness*  which  is  not  a  difierence 
of  importance  in  papef-nsaking,  for  the  weafe> 
est  wood  in  the  world  is  stronger  than  oottoa 
dross,  now  so  largel]f  used  in  all  paper-mills. 
The  only  question  is,  can  the  cohesiveneas 
of  fibers  be  overcome,  or  does  the  substance 
produ^  by  grinding  into  pulp,  either  wb«B 
used  alone  or  mixed  with  otner  pulp,  pr^ 
sent  a  material  fit  for  paper?  We  appr^ 
hend  that  it  does. 

The  Mulhansen  experiment  is  reported  te 
have  been  made  with  timber.  Suppoee  that 
the  newlv-cut  branches  of  Poplars,  Limes, 
and  Willows  had  been  macerated  for  a 
fortnight,  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and  theia 
put  in  a  tearing  (not  grinding)  mill,  where 
thef  could  be  worked  with  water,  we  sui^ 
peet  that  good  pulp  (or  at  least  "  half  stuff") 
would  have  beoft  obtained  without  a  proline 
inary  reduction  of  the  wood  into  shavinga^ 
and  an  after  process  of  grinding. 

That  the  present  enonnons  demand  fiMT 
paper  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  new 
source  of  fiber,  is  certain.  In  fact,  it  has 
already  resulted  in  the  manufacture  ofpaper 
from  straw,  both  here  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  very  good  article,  though  not 
of  a  high  class,  is  thus  obtained.  Our  West 
Indian  colonies,  indeed,  might  keep  our  ma^ 
ket  amply  supplied,  with  no  small  profit  tt 
themselves :  out  they  do  so  little  excqpt  etj 
for  aid  to  Hkbcvlm,  and  wring  in  despair 
their  feeble  hands,  that  we  expect  nothing 
from  them  unless  the  British  Guvemmoit 
will  take  taxes  in  kind,  and  allow  the  inhale 
itants  to  pay  thw  imposts  with  tmssss  of 
diy  Plantain  stems;  if  indeed  it  should 
prove  that  West  Indians  would  not  also,  ia 
such  an  event,  expect  govemment  officers  tt 
reap  and  pack  their  Plantains  for  them. 

It  appears  from  a  return  just  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Indian  Revenue  that,  notwitb' 
standing  the  excise  duty  on  paper,  the  quan* 
tity  of  that  substance  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  risen  from  1&0,903,543 
lbs.  in  1861.  to  177,63a,009  lbs.  in  1853» 
showing  an  increase  of  manufacture  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  27  millions  of  pounds 
wei^t  in  three  years.  In  1844,  the  gross 
receipt  for  paper  duties  amounted  to  #09,* 
320  lbs.,  and  in  1853  to  1,049,662  lbs.; 
showing  an  increase  of  about  340,000  lbs.  in 
the  course  of  nine  years*  But  of  that  in- 
orease,  above  190,000  lbs.  apply  to  the  laat 
five  ^ears,  or  about  38,000  lbs.  a  prear,  repre» 
senting,  we  believe,  an  annual  increase  dT 
raw  material  exceeding  6,000,000  lbs.  weight 

Let  US  ask  whence  these  six  milliont 
pounds  annually  added  to  the  wanta  of  the 
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paper  market  are  to  be  sapplied.  Materials 
are  already  becoming  scarce ;  the  price  of 
paper  is  rising,  and  most  continue  to  ad- 
vance unless  an  enormous  ouaotitj  of  mat- 
ter convertible  into  paper  is  fornished  to  the 
manufacturers.  Tne  effect  will  be  some- 
thing much  worse  than  even  an  excise  duty : 
the  cost  of  books,  newspapers,  and  every 
thing  else  made  of  paper^  must  inevitably 
be  enhsnced,  and  a  natural  permanent  tax 
upon  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  pi^por  duties,  will  be  added  to  whatever 
ftrtincial  tax  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
country  may  call  for. 

The  remedy  probably  lies  at  our  doors ;  it 
is  certainly  within  our  reach.  Fibrous  plaats, 
not  strong  enough  for  linen,  but  amply  suii- 
oient  for  paper,  may  be  brought  into  profit^ 
able  cultivation  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Hemp 
Nettle,  ( UrUeadannabma,)  theManh  Mallow, 
or  even  common  Malbws;  and  the  Hemp  Mal- 
low, (LcaxUera  eannabina,)  to  all  whicn  our 
<dimate  is  perfectly  adapted.  In  the  mean- 
while, without  awaiting  the  issue  of  experi- 
ments with  such  plants,  our  paper-makers 
and  country  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  as- 
certain what  can  be  made  of  their  soft  woods. 


FahnoBaria  Tlxgialsa  as  a  Bofdsr  Pfauit. 

This  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  Natu- 
ral Order  of  Borageworts,  and  from  their 
early  flowering,  the  whole  of  them  may  be 
said  to  be  worth  a  place  in  every  flower-gar- 
den. This  sjpecies,  in^  particular,  deserves 
such  distinction,  for  it  is  the  most  ornamen- 
tal of  the  whole  family.  It  is  certainly  a 
TMry  choice  hardy  border  plenty  and  will 
flourish  in  any  common  garoen  soil,  upon  a 
dry  bottom,  in  open,  vrarm  situations.  It  is 
a  native  of  parts  of  yii|^i%  aad  was  tntn>- 
duced  from  America  into  England  in  the 
year  1699. 

Although  readily  increased  by  root  divi- 
sion, this  should  be  done  with  a  little  care, 
as  its  fleshy  tuberous  roots  and  crovrns  are 
rather  brittle.  To  avoid  breakage,  the  whole 
plant  should  be  taken  up  when  increase  is 
i%auired,  and  the  separation  made  carefully. 

In  replanting  it,  there  ehould  be  equal 
cftrefulness,  so  as  not  to  break  its  roots  more 
than  is  necessary.  To  effect  this,  v^ork  the 
soil  well  with  the  spade,  and  plant  with  the 
hands.  This  plant  is  not  a  very  rapid  in- 
creaser,  so  that  if  once  well  planted  in  the 
flower-border,  and  as  a  front  row  plant^  since 
its  hight  is  no  man  than  fn>m  nine  inches 
to  a  foot,  it  might  remain  in  the  same  spots 
for  one*s  lifetime,  and  then  not  be  too  large 
fhr  its  situations.  A  little  top-dressing  may 
be  given  to  it  every  spring  when  it  pvts  up 
its  stems. 

We  have  a  plant  of  this  which  has  stood 
in  the  same  place  the  last  nineteen  years. 
It  is  now  a  nome  bunch,  but  not  a  bit  too  large 
for  its  place*  nor  should  we  think  it  woiud 


be  so  at  the  end  of  another  nineteen  years. 
The  main  thing  to  mind  is,  that  it  does  not 

fet  injured  with  the  spade^  trowel,  or  hoe, 
urin^  the  many  months  it  is  out  of  sight. 
As  it  IS  an  early  flowerer,  (from  the  en<i  of 
March  to  the  first  of  May,)  its  leaves  and 
stems  have  all  died  down  by  the  end  of  June* 
and,  of  course,  where  it  is  not  kept  labeled, 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  btfore  its 
time  to  put  up  again. 

The  whole  plant  is  quite  smooth,  and  of 
a  peculiar  bluish  or  glaucous-green  color. 
Its  flowers  are  large,  numerous,  and  of  * 
reddish-purple  before  opening,  becoming  of 
a  light  brignt  blue  when  expanded. 

There  are  two  other  species  of  this  genus 
much  allied  to  the  preceainc  plant,  vis.:  the 
lidnumaria  tiberica,  and  /T  mariHma^  AH 
three  are  pleading  plants,  and  may  all  be 
treated  in  like  manner  as  front  border  plants, 
in  the  dry,  warm  borders,  particularly  noting 
where  they  are  planted,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them  during  their  months  of  rest,  when  Uieir 
leaves  and  stems  have  died  away. 


iolj^vr  and  the  Orape  Disssis, 

[We  cut  the  following  from  a  recent  letter 
of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette.  The  determination  of  the  French 
Commission  is  important] 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  repair  to  the  department  of 
Thomery,  and  to  report,  after  a  tborough  ex- 
amination, on  the  best  remedy  for  the  disease 
of  the  iprape-vine,  which  has  caused  such, 
ravages  m  France  recently,  has  made  its  re- 
port. The  Commission  reports  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  treatment  with  dry  sulphur.  At 
Thomery,  where  the  treatment  hse  been  a^ 
tended  with  complete  success,  the  sulphur  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  vines,  what- 
ever be  their  mode  of  culture,  whether  in  rows, 
beds,  or  arranged  for  ornament.  The  sulphur, 
reduced  into  a  fine  and  perfectly  dry  powder, ' 
is  thrown  on  to  the  vines  by  means  of  the' 
Senfflei  G(miier"B, machine  mxa  which  tlie 
powder  is  blown  by^  the  breath.  ^  Each  appli- 
cation is  made  going  and  coming,  in  order 
that  every  surfiu»e  of  the  plant  shall  be 
brou^it  into  contact  with  the  sulnhnr;  three 
applicaUons  are  made  a  year.  The  first  ap-^ 
plication  of  the  jpowder  takes  place  after  the 
shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  two  or  three 
inches ;  the  second  as  soon  as  the  vine  was 
flowered,  and  the  third  before  maturi^,  when 
the  grape  begins  to  turn.  The  morning  and 
the  evening  are  preferred  for  these  opera- 
tions, by  the  majoritjr  of  the  neople  at  Tnom- 
ery;  but  the  commission  aavances  reasons 
for  believingthat  the  middle  of  the  day  would 
be  better.  The  results  of  this  treatment  last 
year  were  all  that  conld  be  desired,  and  no 
other  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  present  year. 


(iHtirr's   ^nxnn. 


-•-^ 


BtrawberriM  of  Cinelnnati. 
The  subjoined  letter  has  been  handed  to  us 
for  pablioation»  by  a  partj  fediog^  Chemselyes 
Aggrieved  by  the  insinaatio&s  and  assertions 
respecting  the  nurserymen  of  CincinnatL  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  tha^mtstakes  have  occur- 
red, as  occur  they  will  sometimes — ^witness  the 
plate  and  descriptions  of  the  Superior,  in  the 
Horticttlturist  for  September  last,  in  which  the 
trvdt  does  not  resemble  any  of  our  Cincinnati 
seedlings  known  to  Cincinnati  men.  An  as- 
gsition  that  must  be  reiterated  for  the  sake  of 
truth.  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  worthy  man  and  excellent  poroolo- 
gist,  who  conducts  that  journal^  I  "dare"  do 
what  I  think  right,  in  full  confidence  that  Mr. 
Bany  will  agree  with  m  who  know  the  Supe- 
rwr  Strawberry,  when  he  shall  have  fruited 
the  plants  sent  him  in  compliance  with  his 
order  for  specimens  of  the  kind  we  figured  for 
the  Superior  in  our  last  January  issue.  If 
proof  were  needed,  I  can  say  that  Mr.  HcAroy, 
himself,  assured  me,  when  I  showed  him  the 
Horticulturist,  that  the  picture  did  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  fruit  of  his  celebrated 
seedling. 

To.  C.  M.  HoviT,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Magaxme  of  Horticukure. 
Sir: — In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
you  hare  always  given  to  the  new  Straw- 
berries, which  originated  here  a  few  years 
since,  an  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  you 
hare  not  cultivated  the  genuine  sorts.  The 
public  have  been  told,  by  yourself,  that  you 
bought  your  plants  of  us,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, my  duty  to  show  that  the  sorts  we  sent 
you  were,  in  all  probability,  true  to  name,  ex- 
cept as  regards  HcAvoy's  No.  1,  in  which  we 
subsequently  found  a  mixture  of  HcAvoy's 
Superior. 

Our  original  stock  of  these  Strawberries  was 
a  present  from  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Warder,  who  was  a 
very  good  authority  for  their  accuracy.  In  our 
nursery,  due  care  was  taken  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate and  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  that  a 
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mixture  ever  existed  in  our  beds  of  McAvoy*!! 
Superior,  Schneicke's  Pistillate,  or  Longworth's 
Prolific.  These  Strawberries  had  been  bought 
and  sold,  and  had,  year  after  year,  beaten  all 
the  older  sorts  in  productiveness,  vigor,  and 
hardiness,  and  at  least  two  of  them  had  been 
pronounced  by  our  Horticultural  Society  supe'> 
rior  in  size  and  flavor  to  Hovey's  seedling,  or 
any  other  variety  known  to  them,  before  wo 
had  cultivated  a  plant  of  any.  We  had,  there* 
fore,  no  interest,  nor  had  any  one  else,  in  giv- 
ing them  circulation.  Mr.*  Longworth  had 
given  some  away  to  his  friends,  who  again 
gave  them  away  or  sold  them,  even  before  Mr* 
McAvoy  got  a  premium  o(  $100  for  having  raised 
one  of  them,  (the  McAvoy 's  Superior.)  Ib 
fact,  they  are  indebted  solely  to  their  own 
merits  for  their  notoriety,  which,  you  know,  is 
not  the  case  with  some  other  articles. 

But  somebody  tells  you  that  a  spurious  Lon^ 
worth's  Prolific  has  been  sent  out  by  some  of 
the  Cincinnati  nurserymen,  and,  forthwith, 
you  are  driven  (by  a  super-abundance  of  good 
nature,  I  presume,)  to  the  conclusion,  thai 
there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in  the  nur- 
serymen here,  and  that  there  is  no  honesty  in 
nurseiymen.  Virtuous  mani  are  you  not  at 
this  time  offering  these  very  varieties  ^or 
sale,  although  yon  pronounce  them  worthless, 
and  their  purity  is  questioned  by  others,  and 
doubted  by  youraelft  Are  you  not  madi 
more  culpable  than  the  Cincinnati  nursery- 
men, who  sold  them  with  a  firm  conviction  of 
their  value  and  their  genuineness  ?  Soaose  of 
the  nurseiymen  here,  (ourselves  included.) 
bought  quantities  of  plants  for  Longworth't 
Prolific,  of  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Longworth's,  who 
had  fruited  the  sort.  Many  of  these  had  been 
sold,  and  a  great  number  planted  by  ouiselves, 
before  they  were  found  to  be  Schneicke's  Pistil* 
late.  Bid  no  error  of  this  nature  ever  occur  in 
your  nursery,  and  in  othere  conducted  by 
men  whose  integrity  could  not  be  saspectedt 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  re- 
spectable nurserymen  here  have  these  sort! 
free  from  mixture  now;  although,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Strawbeny  plant,  and  the  hud 
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that  the  J  had  originallj  iniited  amoDgsi  hitn- 
dreds  or  ikoasanda  of  other  seedlings,  it  was 
no  easj  matter  to  find  a  bed  entirely  genuine 
a  few  years  agOi  I  may  remark  that  I  do  not 
recollect  having  ever  seen  a  bed  of  your  own 
seedling  pure,  unless  in  this  neighborhood. 
In  fact,  much  experience  is  necessary  to  enable 
even  a  dose  obserrer  to  detect  a  mixture  in  a 
bed  of  Strawberries  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth.  We  shall  be  ready,  next  September, 
to  supply  Longworth's  Prolific,  wUhnU  t^mge, 
to  all  persons  who  purchased  the  spurious  sort 
of  us,  and  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  proper 
address,  although  the  honest  individual  who 
sold  us  the  plants  refused  to  make  any  com- 
pensation. We  will  aend  you  a  sample  when- 
ever you  please,  to  compare  your  old  plants 
with.  However,  I  think  you  have  the  true 
sorts  already. 

For  several  months  yOT>  have  labored  hard 
to  write  down  the  new  seedling  Strawberries 
which  originated  in  Cincinnati.  The  public 
will,  no  doubt,  be  happy  to  learn  that  nobody 
has  an  eye  to  see,  or  a  tongue  to  taate,  cor- 
rectly, but  a  ce^in  horticulturist  of  Boston. 
Alas,  unlucky  McAvoy's  Superior^  and  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  why  were  you  not  bom  near 
Boston,  and  in  the  "  extensive  nurseries  1 " 
Why  are  you  not  called  Hovey'a  Grand  Climax 
of  Perfection,  and  Hovey's  Paragon  of  Excel- 
lence I  The  Magasine  of  Horticulture  would 
not  condemn  your  fruit  as  small  or  ill*fiavored, 
nor  see  any  dinginess  in  your  color.  One,  or 
perhaps  both  of  you,  would,  ere  now,  have  been 
trumpeted  forth  as  "the  greatest  acquisition  " 
which  has  ever  yet  been  made,  and  your  berries 
would  be  warranted  "  not  to  drop  off  or  rot 
under  any  circumstances,"  not  even,  I  suppose, 
under  the  influence  of  a  hail  storm.  As  yet, 
however,  friend  Havey,  the  public  prefer  a 
good,  luscious  Strawberry  to  an  acid  criticism 
from  a  horticultural  editor,  whose  stock  of 
praise  is  so  often  put  in  requisition  for  his  own 
progeny.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  KXLLT. 


Aeknowledgment — The  Concord  Orape. 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of 
this  new  novelty,  for  a  very  polite  note  aocom- 
panying  a  healthy  root  of  his  seedling  grape. 
The  obligation  is  cordially  acknowledged, 
and  the  vine,  carefully  planted  in  virgin  soil, 
is  already  in  leaf,  as  though  perfectly  satisfied 
with  its  change  of  locale — another  year,  at 
leaet,  must  elapse  before  it  can  give  promise 
of  fruit;  in  the  meantime,  it  shall  be  carefully 
tended,  while  I  must,  be  satisfied  to  feed  on 
hope9,  instead  of  the  luscious  berries.  With 
all  due  deference,  however,  to  brother  Hovey, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  I  have  great 
apprehensions  as  to  my  being  able  to  produce 
fruit  that  shall  compare  with  his  picture  of 
the  Concord  Grape.  It  may  have  the  excel- 
lent property  of  early  ripening,  and  therefore 
be  valued  at  the  North;  but  apprehensions  are 
entertained  that  it  will  not  maintain  the  ex- 
alted position  to  which  it  was  raised  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  through 
its  committee.  Don't  huny,  good  friends,  in 
your  decisions  of  this  nature:  they  are  too  im* 
portant,  sAd  should  be  of  too  much  weight 
elsewhere  than  in  Boston,  to  be  lightly  and 
hastily  rendered.  Upon  good  authority  the 
world  is  informed,  that  it  is  "  somewhat  foxy." 
I  also  "  Aope,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Bull,"  and  also 
myself,  "  that  it  may  prove  to  be  first  rate.'* 

It  is  bad  policy  for  dealers  to  send  forth  exagger- 
ated statements  as  to  the  qualities  or  merits  of 
now  things  at  the  risk  of  public  disappointment, 
which  will  be  sure  to  redound  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage. Our  ten  years'  experience  with  the 
Diana  Grape  suggests  this  caution.       j.  ▲.  w. 


Tbk  Sack-Trxk. — There  is  said  to  be  a  tree 
In  Bombay  called  the  Sack-tree,  because  from 
it  may  be  stripped  very  singular  natural  sacks, 
which  resemble  "felt"  in  appearance. 


The  Strawbezsy  Again. 
We  have  received  a  few  lines  from  W.  B. 
Prince,  expressing  his  "utter  astonishment ** 
that  Mr.  Darlington  should  have  written  as  he 
did  in  our  last  number  respecting  Hovey'a 
seedlings,  and  Mr.  Meehan's  suggestion  as  to 
the  ehmnge  of  character  in  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Prince  thinks  Mr.  D.  wrong  in  his 
facts,  and  wrong  in  his  deductions,  and  prom« 
ises  in  a  future  letter  to  explain  his  objectionSi 
and  communicate  his  own  views.  We  shall 
publish  his  communicatkm  with  pleasure. 


t» 


horhoultural  bxtdcw. 


lU.  Jab.  W.  Wamd, 

Editor  tf  ifoffintlfargl  JMe«: 
To  nnderetaad  Uie  aesnal  character  of  the 
Strawberry  plant,  I  think  we  mnai  threw  Lin- 
niBas,  and  aU  the  great  botantste  and  Horti* 
•ttltnrista  of  England,  aside,  and  carefully 
•lamine  the  plants  when  io  bleeeom,  and  lean 
ff  the  ignorant  market  gardeners.  You  deem 
the  dispate  between  our  hortieulturists,  more 
a  dispute  aboai  wewft  than  reolftaes,  and  admit 
that  what  we  call  a  etaminate,  and  what  we 
call  a  pistillate,  may  nerer  change  their  char- 
acter, yet  yon  say  it  is  a  mere  dispate  about 
irords,  and  say  we  err,  in  giving  them  these 
names.  What  would  you  call  them,  if  not 
male  and  female?  It  is  true,  that  Duchesne, 
%  disciple  of  the  great  Linnaus,  did  discover 
plants  of  this  charseier,  and  so  wrote  to  Lin- 
niBtts.  Ltnnaas,  in  reply,  told  him  to  keep 
quiet;  that  the  i^ants  that  he  saw,  which  bore 
no  fruit,  were  not  firom  defects  in  male  or  fe- 
male organs,  but  from  frost  The  inquiry 
tha«  ended  with  your  learned  botanists.  The 
great  English  Btrawberry  grower,  Mr.  Keen, 
to  whom  yoQ  refer,  raised  a  seedling  that  bore 
no  Aruit.  On  examination,  he  could  find  no 
perfect  stamens.  He -placed  his  famous  seed* 
ling  hermaphrodits  in  the  same  hot  bed,  and 
had  fruit.  He  repotted  the  siir^sefe  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  who  took  no  notice 
of  it,  and  it  again  slept  It  still  sleeps  in 
England.  They  cultivate  hermaphrodites  only. 
If  they  see  a  plant  with  no  fruit  on  it,  they  say 
the  germs  were  killed  by  frost  They  now 
have  HcAvoy's  Superior,  and  will  investigate 
the  subject  But  you  misunderstand  the  doc- 
trines of  your  brother  editors.  Xr.  Meehan 
pnmoaneed  the  distinction  of  no  interest,  as 
he  could,  by  a  change  of  heat,  make  Hovey's 
seedling,  which  is  a  purs  pistillate,  change  its 
sexual  character,  and  become  staminate.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Florist  had  his  beds,  in  the 
open  ground,  change  their  sexual  character  dai- 
ly, with  a  change  of  the  weather.  Tour  brother 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  had  his  beds  change, 
«0<  dls%,  kiut  ffearlf.  Tour  brother  of  the  Flo- 
Hit  pronounced  a  seedling  deficient  in  male 
organs  in  the  same  blossoms,  s  mnutmiif,  and 


that  she  would  labor  d«y  and  niglit,  till  sha 
had  a  husband  by  her  side.  Ton  held  Uiat 
the  natural  character  of  the  Stimwberry  is  to 
be  herm^hiodite,  and  to  bear  Uossobbs  per* 
feet  in  both  organs.  In  other  words,  yo« 
virtually  indorse  your  brother's  monsttosi^ 
doctrine.  I  hold  direetly  the  revme.  I  May, 
that  in  our  western  prairies,  wbera  one  hundred 
acres  may  be  found  covered  with  wild  Straw* 
berries,  that  an  hermaphrodite  blossom,  one 
perfect  in  both  organs,  is  "  like  angel's  visits, 
few  and  far  between  "-—that  on*  hermaphro* 
dite  will  not  be  found,  to  one  thoosand  perfsot 
in  one  organ  only.  I  believe,  in  plants  raised 
from  seed,  not  one  having  both  staSMos  and  pis^ 
tils  so  perilBct  as  to  bear,  more  or  less  fruit, 
will  be  found  in  two  hundsed  plants.  I  in* 
tend,  this  and  the  next  asaeon,to  tsstihe  ques- 
tion. I  have  often  raised  two  thousand 
seedlings  in  a  season,  but  as  they  do  not  blos- 
som the  first  season,  they  ai«  allowed  to  run 
at  will,  and  as  tbe  male  is  stwmger  than  the 
female  plant,  when  they  came  into  blossom, 
a  very  large  portion  opc  wholly  defective  in 
female  organs,  and  not  one  in  twenty-five  faun* 
dred  have  both  male  and  female  ergans.  The 
authors  you  vefsr  to,  that  admit  a  sexual  dif- 
ference in  one  variety  of  Strawberry,  were  un- 
heeded, and  are  so  to  this  day,  in  England. 
Till  the  secfotwas  disdesed,  Mrs.  Arbigust 
was  our  only  gaidener  who  eeuld  raise  the 
Strawberry  profitably.  From  the  same  space 
of  ground,  she  raised  five  times  the  quantity 
of  fruit  as  her  nei^bon,  much  laiger  in  siae, 
and  commanding  n  higher  prioe.  In  the 
spring,  she  thinned  her  beds,  and  threw  plants 
in  the  street  Her  neighbera  picked  ttem  up 
and  planted  them,  but  not  a  single  fruit  would 
they  produce.  She  threw  out  her  staminates 
only.  I  was  told  that  the  aame  was  the  result 
when  she  was  a  gardener  at  Philadelphia. 
H^r  Strawbeiries  sold  from  twenty  to  fifty 
cente  per  quart  in  oor  maiket  When  her 
secret  became  known,  at  the  same  periods  of 
ripening,  from  Ave  to  ten  centi,  and  she  ceased 
to  cultivate  the  Strawberry,  and  turned  her 
attention  to  other  articles  that  she  deemed 
more  profitable.  If  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mee- 
han, and  your  brothers,  are  to  prevail;  if  botany 
Is  to  set  aside  fkcts,  we  shall  soon  havs  few 
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StmrlwrriM  ia  mar]nt»  and  old  priees.  It  iB 
•aid,  that «  gardeaar  in  Keatvcky  htm  picked, 
and  sold  ia  oar  mackot^  mora  tliaii  one  Iraadred 
and  twantj  bnakaU  in  a  daj.  If  h^  bacones  a 
botaniaty  faia  prodaee  lor  a  day  maj  be  twenty 
biiabala.*  Ton  m^,  joa  know  not  wky  tkis 
tbeory  of  aezaal  differenee  akonld  be  called  a 
Oincinnati  diacoyeiy. 

Because  it  was  not  known  among  English 
gardeners  till  promulgated  here;  and  not  known 
here,  till  the  accidental  obaenrationa  of  a  son 
of  a  market  woman,  led  to  the  examination.  I 
had  one  eighth  of  an  acre  in  Strawberries,  and 
had  not  a  supply  for  my  family,  and  bought 
from  Mrs.  Arbigust.  When  her  son,  a  few  days 
before  my  beda  were  in  blossom,  told  me  that 
I  had  but  little  fruit;  that  nearly  all  my  plants 
were  males.  I  then  relied  on  Linnaeus.  I  fear 
I  almost  swore  at  his  ignorance.  I  told  him, 
the  Strawberry  waa  a  plant  that  bore  blossoms 
perfect  in  both  male  and  female  organs.  He 
replied,  that  he  was  no  botanist;  that  he  had  so 
been  told  befon ;  but  thai  be  knew  one  thing, 
that  not  one  plant  in  a  hundred  would  bear 
fruit.  When  in  blossom,  I  examined  them,  and 
for  the  firat  time  discovered  n  difference  in  the 
blossoms,  neyer  noticed  before.  The  male  blos- 
soms were  one  half  larger  than  the  female. 
The  male  oi|fana  in  the  one,  could  be  aeen  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  feet— the  male,  in  the 
ether,  only  on  aeparating  the  hull,  and  incap- 
able of  impregnating  the  female  at  its  side. 
Not  one  blossom  of  the  male  ben  eren  a  de- 
fective berry.  The  female,  every  blossom  bore 
a  perfect  fruit.  Before  they  were  out  of  blos> 
aom,  I  endearored  to  eradicate  every  male 
plant.  They  run  ficeely,  and  the  next  aeaaoo 
I  had  a  full  crop.  But  I  found  a  few  barren 
males,  and  before  they  were  out  of  blossom, 
eut  them  all  out  The  result  waa,  the  next 
season,  not  a  single  fruit  The  following  sea- 
aon  I  procursd  aome  male  plants,  and  supplied 
their  place.  I  have  heretofore  believed,  that 
hermaphrodite  planta,  m  (he  male  and  female 
organs  were  close  together  in  the  same  bloaaom, 
would  require  no  impregnation  by  insects  or 
by  hand.  I  now  hold  a  contrary  doctrine.  I 
aay  that  an  hermaphrodite  plant  in  bloaaom 
before  insects  are  about,  will  not  bear  fhiit, 
unless  impregnated  by  a  bmah  ;  nor  then,  ia 


damp  weather,  when  the  farina  is  not  dry.  To 
test  this,  I  request  peivwia  to  cover  an  her« 
maphrodite  plant,  when  in  blossom,  with  a 
fine  gauze,  through  which  the  smallest  insect 
can  not  pass,  and  I  say  that  they  will  have  no 
fhiit.  This  has  been  the  case  in  my  garden, 
with  early  blossoms,  when  insects  were  scarce. 
At  the  same  time,  the  plants  on  the  south  side 
of  a  high  wall,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
warm,  and  insects  gathered,  I  had  a  full  crop. 
One  remark  more,  about  the  monstrosity  doc- 
trine. I  inquired  of  my  tenant,  Mr.  Schneieke, 
who  haa  raised  some  valuable  seedlings,  what 
proportion  of  them  he  had  of  hermaphroditea. 
He  replied,  in  about  five  thousand  seedlings, 
one  hermaphrodite  only.  If  so,  is  not  the 
hermaphrodite  the  monstrosity?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  one  plant,  perfect  in  both 
organs,  and  bearing  a  full  crop  of  perfect  fruit, 
produced,  out  of  ten  thousand  seedlings.  Ia 
England,  where  they  cultivate  hermaphroditea 
only,  they  have  not  such  a  plant.  If  there  be 
one  in  America,  it  is  our  Prolific. 

Tours  truly, 

N.  LoHGWoani. 


■  1 1» »  »i 


Lsatuia  apoa  Btetiealtnra. 
The  editor  of  the  Soaqfihi  South  tells  us 
that  the  citixens  of  Dallas  county,  Ala.,  are 
enjoying  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Horticul- 
ture. Ah  t  now  we  see  that  the  North  haa  not 
all  the  enterpriae  of  the  country.  The  great 
State  of  Ohio,  atanding  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  producera  of  regetable  products, 
has  not  had  a  lecture  delivered  especially  upon 
Horticulture,  although  many  of  her  sons  would 
do  great  service  to  the  country  by  devoting 
themselves  to  this  pursuit.  Alas!  they  have 
piped  long,  but  receive  no  calla  to  enter  upon 
the  duties.  I  verily  believe  there  is  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  the  homely  reflection  of 
the  Iowa  Farmer,  that  a  few  practical  men. 
with  a  happy  faculty  for  imparting  informa- 
tion by  lecturing.  Would  do  more  good«  if  em- 
ployed in  that  vocation,  than  any  of  the  pro- 
posed and  so-called  agricultural  coUegea,  in- 
asmuch ss  they  would  reach  the  million,  whila 
the  college  exercises,  be  they  never  so  exe^ 
lent,  could,  dnvetfy,  benefit  but  few. 

9.  A*  W. 


HORTTGULTUIIAL  REVIEW. 


Ovr  XUnitiatloiis. 


In  pareuance  of  the  intention  announced  in 
an  early  number  of  onr  periodical,  we  continue 
in  our  present  issue  the  promised  illustrations 
in  rural  architecture  and  landscape  gardening. 
The  designs  are  all  from  the  beautiful  subur- 
ban residence  of  our  townsman,  W.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.  Two  Yiews  of  the  house  are  given,  one 
from  the  front,  and  the  other  from  the  rear  of 
the  premises.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
give  a  detailed  description;  but  our  chief  con- 
cern is  with  the  general  external  features  and 
picturesque  effect.  A  most  superb  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  windows  of  the  tower.  The 
house  stands  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  sloping, 
by  a  broken  but  gentle  declivity,  toward  the 
Millcreek  valley.  The  disposition  of  the 
grounds  in  front  is  seen  upon  the  plan,  and 
merits  careful  attention.  The  proprietor  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  by  aid, 
finally,  of  a  skillful  landscape  gardener,  and 
at  no  little  expense,  has  brought  the  whole  to 
order,  and  distributed  his  roads,  and  trees,  and' 
shrubbery  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  and 
pleasing  effect;  which  will  be  still  further 
developed  and  improved,  as  time  shall  mature 
the  shrubbery,  and  give  size  and  form  to  the 
various  trees  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

We  take  occasion  to  give  form  and  force  to 
fhe  experience  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  himself  has 
expressed  it  to  us;  convinced  that  it  will  be 
confirmed  by  that  of  many  others,  who,  with 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
before  them,  and  a  real  and  acknowledged 
want  of  the  discipline  and  knowledge  requi- 
site to  overcome  them,  have  undertaken  to  plan 
out  and  lay  out  the  lawns  and  drives  of  their 
front  grounds.  We  are  largely  sustained  in 
the  statement,  that  to  do  this  with  economy 
and  ultimate  satisfaction  and  correctness,  re- 
quires an  amount  of  study  and  observation, 
combined  with  a  cultivated  judgment  and  the 
true  genius  of  art,  that  few  even  of  those  who 
have  gi  vcn  the  subject  long  and  careful  study  can 
be  allowed  to  possess  in  any  competent  degree. 
A  man's  grounds  have  an  intimate  relation  to 
his  house,  and  require  as  careful  a  judgment, 
and  as  nice  a  taste  in  their  just  distribution 


and  arrangement,  as  did  hit  hooae  in  regaid 
to  its  architectural  beauty  and  propriety.  The 
wisest  and  most  prudent  course  is  to  commit 
both  to  the  heads  and  hands  of  men  whose 
taste  and  jndgment  are  the  result  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  an  enlarged  study  and  eompre* 
henaion  of  the  inbjeet.  9.  w.  w. 


-•-»■ 


Cinoinnati  SortieiLltiizal  Soeisty. 


The  Spring  Exhibition  of  this  Association 
began  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  Hay,  in  the 
Melodeon  Hall,  and  continued  three  days. 
The  display  of  flowers  was  very  fine.  The 
fruits  consisted  only  of  strawberries  and  cher- 
ries. How  these  were  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittees appointed  to  inspect  them,  will  be  seen 
by  the  subjoined  reports.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Society,  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  read  as  follows,  and  referred  to  the 
Council  for  audit: 


rn 


TEX  ooioaTTn  oir  imvirs  anaav 


That  the  fruits  displayed  at  this  exhibition, 
although  few  in  number,  consisting  mostly  in 
Strawlx^rrics  and  Cherries,  evinced  a  most 
creditable  skill  in  their  cultivation — manifested 
by  the  extraordinary  size  and  perfection  of  the 
specimens  displayed.  The  strawberries,  es- 
pecially IVfcAvoy's  Superior,  from  Mr.  Lavas- 
sor,  Mr.  Hill,  ana  Mr.  McAvoy,  distinctly  shoir 
to  what  perfection  that  variety  can  be  grown 
by  proper  management. 

The  Hovey's  Seedling,  by  Mrs.  Carter, 
showed,  also,  that  that  valuable  variety  can 
yet  be  produced  in  its  pristine  excellence.  She 
also  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Burr's  Mam- 
moth, very  large  and  good. 

Mr.  Peticolas  also  made  an  excellent  display 
of  eleven  varieties,  to  the  best  six  of  which  a 
premium  was  awarded  of  $3  00.  Among  them^ 
Jenny's  Seedling,  large  and  beautiful,  Mc- 
Avoy*s  Superior,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Hud- 
son, Burr's  new  Pine,  and  Hovey's. 


All  the  other  samples,  exhibited  bv  other 
contributors,  were  also  deserving  0/  much 
praise. 


Mr.  McWilliams  produced  a  very  handsome 
display^  of  Cherries,  for  the  best  nve  varieties 
of  which  a  premium  of  $3  00  was  awarded; 
for  May  Duke,  Early  May,  Black  Eagle,  Spar- 
hawk's  Honey,  Elton. 

The  Committee  also  awarded  a  gratuitous 
premium  of  $2  00  for  a  basket  of  beautiful  Ca- 
tawba Grapes,  preserved  in  great  perfection  iu 
cork  shavings,  by  T.  V.  Peticola3 

The  whole  amount  of  premiums  awarded  by 
your  committee  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  $8  00. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ^ 

S.  MosBEE,  Chttiman. 
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AWAHDe  OF  TBS  VLO' 


OOMMITTKS. 

Sweet  Williama,  b««t  4  TttiatiM,  doablej  M««n.  Beavar 
A  Eyier,  $2  00. 

Terbenas,  best  12  rarietlei  In  pots,  MeMrf.  Hmtw  A 
i;yler»$4  00. 

Terbenv»  Mcond  beat  12  Turletiefl  itt  potf,  1&.  John 
Sabers,  $3  00. 

VerbenM,  third  bert  12  rtaMi^B  in  pote,  Kr.  a  a  Jaok- 
fon,  $2  00. 

Antirrhimims,  betrt  6  fai  pots,  Mr.  SannderB,  |2  00. 

Cinerariaa,  new  medliiiK,  Mr.  Saaadars,  $2  00» 

Petunias,  6  Tarietles  in  pots,  Mr.  John  Sayers,  f4  00. 

Remontant  Roaes,  12  cut  flowars,  Mr.  J<^n  Sayws.  |S  00. 

Remontant  Rose*,  second  bast  12  cut  flowar%  Maisn. 
neaTer  ft  Bjler,  $2  00. 

Tuchslas,  second  best  6  Taiiatiea  fai  pots,  Mr.  Hamrr 
WHliams,  $2  00. 

Vachsias,  beet  4  Tarlatiaa  in  pots,  Mesns.  HaaTar'A 
Syler,  $2  00. 

Fuchsia,  specimen  plant,  Messrs.  HaaTor  ftEylar,  $1  OOi 

Calcoolarlas,  Herbaoeoos,  bast  6  in  pots,  Messrs.  HeaTer 
ft  Kyler,  $8  00. 

PelargonionuL  bast  display,  not  lets  than  12,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, $6  00.  *^    '  ^ 

Pelargonhims,  seeood  display,  nol  lass  than  12,  Mr. 
Thos.  Knott,  $4  00. 

PelarfTonlums,  best  0  display,  not  lass  than  13,  Mr. 
Henry  Williams,  $3  00. 

BalMtms,  bert  display,  Mr.  C.  Saunders,  f2  00.  ■ 

Scarlet  Geranituns,  bast  8,  Mr.  Jao.  Sayara,  ^  00.^ 
.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  second  best,  Mr.  Thomas  Knott, 
diploma. 

Store  and  Green-hooaa  plants,  best  ooUaetton  of  20,  Mr. 
Jira.  Sayers,  $10  00. 

Store  and  Green-honse  plants,  second  bast  oollaetton, 
Messrs.  Heaver  k  Ryler,  $17  00. 

Store  and  Green-hooaa  plants^  bait  spaclmot  plant,  Mr. 
WUUam  Oox,  Jr.,  $2  00. 

Store  and  Green-house  plants,  bsst  12  plants,  Mr,  a  a 
Jackson,  $a  00. 

Best  pair  hand  Bonqnats,  Mesin.  J.T.  k  Isaac  Jackson, 
$8  00. 

Second  pair  hand  Boaqaets,  Mr.  Thos.  Knott,  |2  00. 

Best  pair  of  9  inch  Bonqoets,  Messrs.  Hearer  *  Xylar, 

Saoond  best  pair  of  0  inch  Boiaqiiats,  Mr.  Lewis  Jaekaoo, 
|100. 

Best  display  of  all  kinds,  Messrs.  Hearer  k  Eyler,  i6  00. 

Second  best  display  of  all  kinds,  Mr.  Thos.  Knott,  $3  00. 

Cut  Roses,  best  10  raiieties,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  |2  00. 

Cut  Roses,  second  beat  10  rarletiea,  Mr.  R.  B.  Prioe, 
flOO.  -,  -», 

Carnations,  best  6,  Messrs.  Toepfbrt  A  Beck,  |2  00. 
Picotaes,  best  6,  Messrs.  Toepfert  k  Beck,  $1  OO. 
Cat  Roses,  best  display,  Mr.  Jna  Bayers,  il  00. 
Beat  specimen  rose,  Messrs.  Toapfart  and  Back,  $2  00. 

SPECIAL  PRXiriUlCS. 

To  Hearer  k  Evler,  for  a  displar  of  cut  Roaes,  |A  00. 

Kelly,  Erans  k  Co.,  for  a  display  of  60  rarieUes  cut 
BMas,$3  00. 

Maasrs  Toapfert  k  Back,  for  a  coUaetkn  of  rare  eonif- 
tmoM  plants,  $6  00. 

Hearer  k  Eyler,  for  a  display  of  Scarlet  Garanlums, 

a  S.  Jaekson,  for  a  display  of  oat  Rosea,  $8  00. 
Mrs.  Lambert,  for  a  new  and  good  seedling  Yarbana, 
|1W.  * 

John  Sayers,  for  a  collection  of  Gloxinias,  $3  00. 
H.  Williams,  for  a  display  of  Bouquets,  ^  00. 
H.  W^nilams,  for  a  display  of  cut  Roaes,  diploma. 
Miss  Harriet  Howall,  for  a  design  of  a  Rustle  Cottage 
and  Grounds,  $3  00. 
Mr.  a  a  Jackson,  for  a  display  of  cut  Verbenas,  il  00. 
W.  Orange,  for  a  display  of  56  rarieties  of  cut  Roses, 
diploma. 
Miss  Elisa  Bicknall,  for  a  atand  of  «mt  Flowers,  diploma. 
Kelly,  Erans  k  Co.,  for  a  stand  of  cut  Flowers,  diploma. 
H.  C.  Saund<>rs,  for  a  display  of  Antirrhinums,  diploma. 
A.  H.  Ernst,  for  a  display  of  Roars,  (too  late  for  oompa- 
tiUon,)  iiploma. 
Toepfort  k  Beck,  for  a  stand  of  eut  Rosas,  diploma. 
Theodore  Ffou,  for  Miniature  Flower  Stand  and  Plants, 
dlploina* 

RICHARD  DAVIS»        1 
J.  P.  FOOTS,  I 

GABRIEL  SLKATR,      VCommittae. 
JAa  W.  WARD,  I 

FRANCIS  PRMTLAia),J 


▼EOSTABLIS — LWr  09  PUBMIVIIS  AWARDED. 

Rhubarb^  beat  12  stalks,  a  Moahar,  $3  Oa 

Rhubarb,  second  best.  Forester  k  Story,  $2  00. 

Radishes,  best  8  rariatlea,  Cnrran  Sanders,  t2  OOi 
.  Cucumbers,  best  pair,  Curran  flanders,  $2  OOl 

Cabbage,  best  2  rarieties,  Curran  Sanders,  |2  00. 

Oauliflower,  best  4  heads,  Curran  Sanders,  p  00. 

Lettuce,  best  8  rarietiea,  6  heads,  Forester  k  Story. 
$2  00. 

Lettnce,  saoond  bast  8  rarieties,  6  heads,  Camn  San* 
ders,  diploma. 

Peas,  best  half  peek,  Curran  Sanders,  il  00. 

Potatoes,  bast  half  peck,  $2  00. 

8PE0IAL  FBXMIUKS. 

to  a  coasetkn  Of  YegataUse,  Forester  A  BtoiT,  12  00. 

JOSEPH  DUNLAP. 
EDWARD  KBLLT. 
■     ■  •  m  •      •  • 

Ovr  Sooond  Nnmber. 
So  many  copies  of  onr  February  number 
were  distributed  as  specimens,  we  haye  en- 
tirely exhausted  the  edition.  Another  small 
edition  will  soon  be  put  to  press,  and  those 
who  are  in  want  of  that  number,  will  be  sup- 
plied. This  will  explain  to  those  who  have 
ordered  that  number,  why  we  have  not  com- 
plied with  their  request  to  furnish  it. 


I   aa  »  ■ 


KOTICES. 


The  Indiana  FAaxsa— Statk  Fair. 

This  useful  periodical  comes  regularly  from 
the  Hoosier  State,  and  brings  pleasant  news 
ofttimes  therefrom.  The  editor  was  recently 
an  important  functionary  at  Washington,  not 
politically,  but  practically,  in  the  capacity  of 
member  of  Indiana  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  The 
number  for  May  let  contains  the  announce- 
ment and  premium  list  of  the  next  Fair  of  the 
State  Society,  of  which  editor  Dennis  is  the 
very  efficient  Secretary.  This  festival,  it  will 
be  recollected,  will  be  held  at  the  city  of  Mad- 
ison, on  the  Ohio  river,  October  2d — 6th.  In 
looking  over  the  liberal  premium  list,  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  people  of  our 
noighboring  State  are  readers,  and  desirous  f<ff 
information,  as  is  evinced  by  the  ofRer  of  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  Western  Horticultural  Re- 
view aa  premiums  in  the  fruit  and  flower 
department.  The  senior  editor  of  our  journal 
has  been  honored  by  the  appointment  of  chair- 
man of  thd  Fruit  Oommittee,  which  office  he 
hopes  to  fill,  as  he  will  be  ably  supported  by 
his  intelligent  colleagues,  unless,  forsooth,  the 
locomotive  may  carry  him  elsewhere  about 
that  time. 
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TKABIAOTIOiri. 

Hm  tntrttM  Tu«-6tMNr'i  iMoilrt<— 
Met  on  S>t<ird<i7,  Hay  37,  1854,  at  0.  SlMOk'i 
iMidmea  in  iMhi  towuhip.  After  remling 
the  minutei,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  roBpecUiig  TJDO  culture,  was  read,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  vaa  oSated,  with  a  deaire  thai 
it  maj  be  furDiahed  for  pvblieuion. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Coiiena,  oT  Kev 
York,  eocloain^  a  description  and  original 
plalei  of  the  'roe  disease  Bt  Oporto.  These 
were  pre))ar«d  by  the  Americau  fconsol. 

Also,  SDother  paper,  from  V.  Longvortli, 
Esq.,  respecting  a  nev  variet/  of  grt^et,  and 
•ccompanjlac  the  adTertiaement  of  anothei 
ttareltj,  the  Hortkera  Mutoadine. 

Mr.  Babfuaa  then  read  a  paper,  compiled 
from  the  highest  and  lateit  authorities  of 
Europe.  He  illusti'ated  his  remarks  by  ahov- 
Ing  the  bcauUTul  plates  of  Hugo  Mnle. 

A  query  as  to  the  effect  of  clone  trimming 
(rf  young  gTape-TiDes  upon  tiietr  bearing,  was 
referred  to  Messrs.  Longwurth,  Uosber,  and 
Buchanan,  to  report  to  neit  meeting. 

The  diacDssion  of  the  vines  then  foIIoTed, 
and  vas  peiComied  wUk  ^reat  alacrity,  as  the 
Specimens  were  of  superior  quality,  sad  the 
judges  could  not  be  in  better  condition,  than 
with  Ihe  hearty  reception  and  hospitable  enter- 
(•inment  that  had  wetcomed  Uieir  arriral, 
Th«  meeting  was  moat  agreeable,  and  had  been 
■ozioiialy  anticipated  aa  the  first  of  the  rural 
chancier  that  was  to  occur  this  season.  The 
Tineyarda,  and  indeed  the  whole  place,  were  in 
Biost  beautiful  order,  and  nany  a  visitor  went 
away  bstWr  ioforoed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
vine  ealtare,  than  he  had  been  before  thia  visit 
to  Oabriel  Sleath. 

Tbi  Tikb  Dnuac. — To  my  report  on  the 
Qrspe  Malady,  handed  to  yoD  in  January,  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  showing  the  plates 
«f  &e  so-called  Ofdiom  Tnckeri,  described 
and  drawn,  in  the  Botanical  OMetCe,  Mo.  33, 
18&3,  by  H.  V.  Mohl,  ProfcMor  of  Physiology 
at  the  University  of  Tubinger. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Mohl,  in  his  closing  report  on 
th*  Orape  Malady,  aays,  in  BcAanical  Oaiette. 
Ho.  9,  March  3,  IBM:  That  the  tangan  which 
aSsett  the  grape  is  net  an  Oi'diam  but  an  Ery. 
stphe,  which  genna,  besides  the  friiitiScating 
bags,  forms  on  the  filaments  brood  cells,  [eon- 
idien,}  with  innumerable  seed,  at  the  places 
where  they  are  booked  to  the  epidermis.  I 
mentioned  thcM    brood  eelia    in  my  brmcr 

The  Protowir  ektw  with  tlie  following 
resoluliona: 

].  That  the  vines  may  grow  rapidly  in 
q)ring,  having  no  sigti  of  disease. 

i.  That  the  parasitical  fan^s  appears  on 
the  healthy  epidermia. 

1.  Thai  the  discoloring  and  dyiitgiirtbaepi- 


dermia  ia  local  oa  the  plaM  where  the  fangni 

4.  ThatthedegeneratioDofthetiasoa.on  tta 
bark  and  un  the  berries,  doss  not  reach  fntthar 
than  the  epideraus  wsd  the  >c>t  layer  of  cells. 

5.  The  docreaeed  cold  doe*  not  decompose, 
bnt  dries  up  and  gives  resistanee  t«  the  m»- 
cbanissl  eitep«ion  of  the  epidermis. 

6.  That  in  consequence  of  thia  reaiatanea, 
the  paranehyna  of  the  berries  Is  prevented  from 
eitendiag  Ui  its  normsl  sise. 

.  T,  The  berries  remain  in  a  half  ripe  state. 

B.  That  every  single  berry,  of  the  diseased 
bunches,  which  was  leas  aflseted  hj  the  fan- 
gus,  became  psrfectiy  ripe;  showing,  there- 
fere,  clearly,  that  the  Dcu-matnring  of  tbs  bar- 
riee  does  not  depend  np«i  a  diaease  of  the 


BtosUtb  Kaitimuikl  fadaty. 

The  Brooklyn  Hortieultnrsi  Society  hss  bees 
recendj  organiaad,  and  nnmben  about  four 
hundred  members.  The  President  Is  iohn  Dd 
Techio,  and  the  Secretary,  Delos  W.  Beadle. 
It  holds  nonAly  meetings,  at  whidi  Horti- 
cultural subjects  are  discussed,  and  flowen 
and  plants  exhibited. 

The  s;»ing  exhibitim  held  atthe  Alhenenm, 
on  the  lOth,  11th,  and  19th  inst.,  was  entirely 
successful.  The  view  from  the  gallery  waa 
strikingly  pietnrestjue.  In  the  centre  of  the 
roam  was  s  fountain,  in  which  was  a  large 
Vieiiiria  Rtgia  ;  the  body  of  the  floor  was  filled 
with  plants  and  flowers,  bouquetsaad  "clumps 
of  pUiiU."  The  Speakers'  platform  was  filled 
also  with  plants  aod  flowers.  At  about  nine 
o'clock,  r.  H.,  a  large  tree  on  the  platform  waa 
moved  to  one  side,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  introduced  to  the  audience.  TIm 
trees,  and  planta,  sad  flowers  hung  over  hia, 
sbout  him.  and  around  him — he  came  pKpiny 
through  natnre's  beauties  before  his  audience 
— amfsrich  an  audience  I  A  room  completely 
full — ladies  and  eenlJemen  In  incessant  motioa 


IFnr  Talk  KattlMttana  latbtr. 

The  New  Tork  Horticnltnral  Society  WM 
re-OTffanised  in  IB50.  and  now  numbers  three 
hundred  members.  It  haa  a  Ubraiy  of  aboal 
two  hundred  and  fif^  volnmea.  Shepherd 
Enanp  Is  President:  Peter  B.  Mead,  SecretaiT; 
Jscob  0.  Parsons,  Treasurer. 

Once  each   month,   "  Oonvetaational  Moat' 


rags," 


l>dj 


I   of   the    Free    ] 


The  Annual  Pair  was  held  in  the  soeie^r^ 
irdens,  in  Maeen  Co.,  Alabama.  Thia  aociety 
.  composed  of  plsnters,  who  havs  seenred  * 
;arden  for  trial  of  fruits  and  flowers.  0.  Pea- 
ly,  Esq.,editoraftb«S<^af  theSonth.had 
ro  invited  to  addreia  tbsai  on  thia  oecaaioa. 
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Tke  Or«k»r4.— M«.   t. 


SUmnE  FECTNIKO. 


The  leading  topic  of  this  paper  haa  been 
etyled  Bummer  praning— bat  it  may  include 
all  pruning — ^for  I  am  satisfied  that  this  im- 
portant operation  should  be  chiefly  performed 
daring  tiie  growing  season  of  the  year, 
whether  the  cutting  be  done  in  the  nursery, 
mr  in  the  orchard,  or  lawn.  Many  persons 
•re  opposed  to  all  pruning,  while  others  are 
ever  itching  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  their 
muscles,  and  use  their  implements  upon 
eyery  laokless  tree  and  shrub  that  may 
ehanoe  to  fall  in  their  way.  Both  extremes 
are  erroneous.  The  best  course,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  lies  in  the  mean.  Let  us 
inquire  what  are  the  olrjects  of  pruning. 

The  great  objects  of  this  operation  are  to 
ihin  out  a  redundance  of  growth,  and  to 
remove  dead  branches  when  any  such  may 
be  found ;  besides  this,  much  may  be  done 
by  judicioos  trimming,  to  form  the  head  of 
the  tree;  indeed,  many  judicious  orehardists 
eonfine  their  lalxHrs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
young  tree,  directing  the  limbs  and  future 
form  of  the  tree  from  the  first,  and  they 
claim  that  if  sufficient  care  be  exercised  at 
first,  that  neaAy  all  afleMrimming  may  be 
dispensed  with.  This,  however,  will  require 
the  most  watchful  care  and  excellent  judg- 
ment to  insure  success.  The  trimmer  must 
see  before  him  the  whole  contour  of  the 
ftitare  tree,  and  will  be  obliged  to  regulate 
the  first  efforts  of  the  embryo  bush  before 
him,  so  as  to  force  its  future  progress  into 
the  direction  he  desires  it  should  assame. 
Thus,  beginning  with  the  first  summer's 
growth  of  the  graft  or  bud  in  the  nursery, 
HT  the  object  be  to  grow  whip-stalks— taU, 
smooth,  and  straight,  all  the  energy  of  the 
plant  should  be  compelled  to  seek  an  upward 
growth  without  branching,  and  the  next 
season  these  most  not  be  shortened-in,  but 
Uie  top  bud  should  be  encouraged  to  break 
into  another  single  leader.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, stocky,  firm,  and  low  branched  trees 
be  denred,  and  the  inoreanng  inteUigenoe 
of  planters  is  inducing  them  to  seek  such 
•tout  and  well-furnished  trees,  rather  than 
tiiose  which  are  measured,  estimated,  and 
•old  by  the  yard;— -if,  I  say,  yon  desire  to 
prodaee  stocky  trees,  it  will  be  well  to  stop 


the  leader,  by  cutting  or  pinohioig-in,  within 
a  few  inches,  and  this,  in  rapid  growing 
sorts,  may  be  done  daring  the  first  growing 
season ;  indeed,  quite  early,  so  that  the  lai^ 
oral  buds  may  be  developed,  and  healthy 
side  shoots  will  be  foreed  oat  in  time  to 
mature  perfectiy  before  frost.  In  the  peaeh, 
the  young  shoot  may  be  pinched-in  early 
in  May,  or  when  it  has  grown  but  a  few 
inches— the  result  will  be  a  division  of  the 
head  into  several  leaders.  By  means  of  this 
division,  it  is  true,  the  trees  will  not  be  00 
nice  and  tall  in  the  aatamn,  nor  will  they 
pack  in  each  nice  bondlee  as  thoae  whioh 
have  been  crowded  together  and  grown  up 
without  any  shortening,  but  for  the  amateur, 
or  judicious  orohardist,  who  may  desire  to 
form  low  heads  to  his  trees,  they  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  being  ahready  started  in 
the  right  direction.  With  the  apfde,  whieh 
is  seldom  desired  to  branch  low,  this  is  a 
matter  of  less  oonsequenoe,  as  the  trees  will 
generally  branch  low  enough  the  second 
season ;  bat  with  <[waxf  pears,  for  pyramids, 
and  in  this  climate  with  cherries  also,. which 
are  much  better  with  low  heads,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  encourage  this  result,  daring 
the  first  sanuner  of  their  growth,  try  pineb* 
ing-in  the  riioot  as  here  suggested.  I^oold 
this  season  have  been  neglected,  or  by  pre- 
ference passed  over,  the  result  may  be  ao- 
complished  in  the  next  year  by  cutting  back 
severely  in  the  winter  or  spring;  here,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  loss  of  growth,  nor  will  the 
side  branches  be  so  well  developed,  nor  00 
evenly  distributed,  aa  where  the  main  shoot 
has  been  stopped  the  previous  year.  .  In  a 
vigorous  shoot,  especially,  the  npwaid  ten* 
dency  is  so  predominant,  that  the.mijori^ 
of  the  lower  buds  are  slightiy  developed, 
while  those  near  the  summit  or  termination, 
are  full  and  plump,  and  are  ready  with  the 
opening  spring  to  borst  early,  and  thus 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  upward  growth, 
and  tiie  lower  buds  will  chiefly  lie  dormant. 
If^  however,  the  riioot  had  been  stopped  or 
pinched-in  before  the  growing  season  had 
passed,  the  vitality  would  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  buds,  which  would  thus  be 
swollen  and  prepared  to  produce  lateral 
branches  the  next  season,  if  not  at  once. 
This  principle  is  well  understood  in  pindiin|^ 
to  produce  fruit  spurs  and  bnds  in  trees  of 
more  advanced  age.  Now,  if  the  growing 
season  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
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pii^g  any  attention  to  the  Tigorous  shoots 
of  young  trees  that  it  is  desired  to  force  into 
branches,  mach  may  yet  be  done,  eren 
the  fall  and  winter,  toward  preparing 
it  ^r  a  soTere  heading-in  on  the  following 
qnring,  lor  there  is  activity  in  the  bads,  even 
daring  the  dormant  season ;  a  partial  short- 
ening at  any  time  daring  this  period  will 
indaoe  the  derdopment  of  the  lower  bads, 
which  will  be  prepared  to  break,  in  dae 
season,  if  the  tree  needs  to  be  severely  cat 
in  the  spring  to  force  oat  lateral  branches. 
If  not  thus  prepared,  the  blind  eyes  or  bads 
will  not  start  with  the  rest  of  the  tree.  Ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  this  fact  in  the 
praning  of  some  ornamental  shrabbery — 
particolarly  some  of  the  Roses— the  season 
of  bloom  may  thus  be  prolonged  consider- 
ably ;  by  leaving  one  plant  in  a  nataral  con- 
dilioii,  ontrimmed— the  terminal,  slender 
branches  of  vrhich  vrill  be  fband  first  to  offer 
their  blossoms ;  another  trimmed  to  hatf  its 
length  of  .^oots,  and  cat  in  the  antamn, 
will  follow  next  in  the  period  of  bloom, 
while  a  third,  cat  back  very  severely,  late  in 
the  innter  or  spring,  will  be  obliged  to  posh 
the  dormant  bads,  and  instead  of  blooming 
en  the  first  of  Jane,  its  natand  period,  has 
bean  observed  in  flower  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  Jaly.  Severe  root^praning,  or  transplant- 
ing, may  also  be  named  here  incidentally,  as 
another  means  of  retarding  vegetation. 

The  beet  and  most  concise  rales  and  prin- 
oiples  of  pruning,  being  a  summing  up  of 
all  that  has  been  written,  are  the  following 
postolates  of  Dabreuil,  a  French  writer, 
which  Mr.  Barxy  has  made  accessible  to 
Amerioan  readers,  through  his  excellent  book, 
*«  The  Fruit  Garden : " 

"  The  theory  of  the  praning  of  fruit  trees 
rests  on  the  following  six  general  principles: 

**  1.  The  tiffor  of  a  tree,  BvJt^jected  to  prun- 
inff,  dq^enda,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  eg[ual 
diiirilmHcn of  eap  indlliU  branches, 

**  In  firuit  trees  abandoned  to  themselves, 
tiie  sap  is  eqnaUy  distributed  in  the  different 
parts  without  any  other  aid  than  nature, 
oecaose  the  tree  assumes  the  form  most  in 
harmony  vrith  the  natural  tendeocy  of  the 
sap.* 


•TUa  if  not  In  an  cmw  trtte.  Peacb-trMt,  we  kotfw, 
left  to  thtntelTM.  MldbU  »  reiy  striklns  wmubU  of  th# 
VJMqnaldlatritmtkmof  then^  Theend«of  thebranchw 
■Mrtot  BMTly  th«  whole,  leaTing  the  latenl  shoots  And 
lower  serts  to  die  ont    In  other  speeiM,  siailar  instances 


li^tM  quoted, 
wmnm,wum 


^  *'  Bat  in  those  submitted  to  pruning,  it  is 
different ;  tiiie  forms  imposed  on  them,  such 
as  espalier,  pyramid,  vase,  &c.t  change,  more 
or  less,  the  normal  direction  of  the  sap,  and 
prevent  it  from  taking  the  form  proper  to  its 
species.  Thus  nearly  all  the  forms  given  to 
trees  require  the  development  of  ramifica- 
tions, more  or  less  numerous,  and  of  greater 
or  less  dimensions  at  the  base  of  Uie  stem. 
And,  as  the  sap  tends  by  preference  toward 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  it  nappens  that,  un* 
less  great  care  be  taken,  the  branches  at  the 
base  Deoome  feeble,  and  finally  d^  up,  and 
the  form  intended  to  be  obtained,  disappears, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  natural  form,  that  is, 
a  stem  or  a  trunk  with  a  branching  head. 
It  is  then  indispensable,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  form  we  impose  on  trees,  to  employ 
certain  means,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  nat- 
ural direction  of  the  sap  can  be  changed 
and  directed  toward  the  points  where  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  most  vigorous  growth. 
To  do  this,  we  must  arrest  vegetation  in  the 
parts  to  which  the  sap  is  earned  in  too  great 
abundance,  and,  on  the  contrary,  favor  Uie 
parts  that  do  not  receive  enough.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  following  means  must  be  suc- 
cessively employed: 

**  1.  fVuntf  the  hranehes  of  the  mast  vigor* 
ous  parts  very  short,  and  those  of  the  weak 
parts  long.  We  know  that  the  sap  is  at- 
tracted by  the  leaves.  The  removal  of  a 
large  number  of  wood-buds  from  the  vigor- 
ous parts,  deprives  these  parts  of  the  leaves 
which  these  buds  would  have  produced; 
consequently,  the  siu>  is  attracted  there  in 
less  quantities,  and  the  gfbwth  thereby 
diminished.  The  feeble  parts  beinc  pruned 
lone,  present  a  great  number  of  buos,  which 
produce  a  large  surface  of  leaves,  and  these 
attract  the  sap,  and  acquire  a  vigorous  growth. 
This  principle  holds  good  in  iSl  trees,  under 
whatever  form  they  may  be  conducted. 

**  2,  Leave  a  large  quantity  of  firuit  on  ihe 
strong  part,  and  remove  ihe  whoU  or  greater 
part  from  ^feeble.  We  know  already  that 
ue  fruit  has  the  property  of  attracting  to  it 
the  sap  from  the  roots,  and  of  employing  it 
entirely  to  its  own  growth.  The  necessary 
result  of  this  is,  what  we  are  about  to  point 
out,  viz.,  that  all  the  sap  which  arrives  in 
the  strong  parts,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
fruit,  and  the  wood  there,  in  consequence, 
will  make  but  little  growth,  while  on  the 
feeble  parts,  deprived  of  fruit,  the  sap  vrill 
all  be  appropriated  hj  the  growing  parte, 
and  they  will  increase  in  sise  and  strength. 

"3.  bend  the  strong  parts  and  keep  the 
weak  erect*  The  more  erect  the  branchea 
and  stem  are,  the  n^eater  will  be  the  flow  of 
sap  to  the  growing  parts ;  hence,  the  feeble 
parts  being  erect,  attract  much  more  sap 
than  the  strong  parts  inclined,  and,  conse- 
quently, make  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and 
soon  recover  their  balance.  This  remedy  is 
more  especially  applied  to  espalier  trees. 
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"4.  Remove  from  the  vigorous  parts  ike 
tniperflvjoua  shoots  as  early  in  ike  season  as 
possible,  and  from  the  feeble  parts  as  late  as 
possible.  The  fewer  the  number  of  young 
&oot8  there  are  on  a  branch,  the  fewer  there 
are  of  leaves,  and  oonsequentlj,  the  less  is 
the  sap  attracted  there.  Hence,  in  leaving 
the  young  shoots  on  the  feeble  narts,  their 
leaves  attract  the  sap  there,  ana  induce  a 
vigorous  growth. 

"  5.  Pinck  early  ike  soft  extremities  of  ike 
iikoots  on  ike  vigorous  parts^  and  a4  late  as 
possible  on  the  feeble  parts,  excepting  always 
any  shoots  wkick  may  oe  too  vigorous  for  their 
position.  By  thus  pinching  early  the  strong 
parts,  the  now  of  sap  to  such  points  is 
checked,  and  naturally  to  the  growing  parts 
that  have  not  been  pinched ;  wis  remedy  is 
applicable  to  trees  in  all  forms. 

"  6.  Lay  in  ike  strong  shoots  on  ike  trellis 
wly,  and  leaive  tk€  feeler  parts  loose  as  long 
us  possible.  Laying  in  the  strong  parts  ob- 
structs the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  them,  and, 
consequently,  favors  the  weak  parte  that  are 
loose.    This  is  only  applicable  to  espaliers. 

"7.  In  espalier  trees,  giving  ^feeble  parts 
^  benefit  of  the  ligkt,  arid  confining  ike 
s^vng  parts  more  in  ike  shade,  restores  a  bal- 
ance, for  light  is  the  aeent  which  enables 
leaves  to  perform  their  functions  and  their 
actions  on  the  roots,  and  the  parts  receiving 
tiie  greater  proportion  of  it  aoquiro  the  most 
Tigorous  development. 

**2.  The  sap  acts  with  greater  force  and 
produces  more  vigorous  growth  on  a  branch 
pruned  short,  than  on  one  pruned  long.  This 
n  easily  explained.  The  sap  acUng  on  two 
buds  must  evidently  produce  a  greater  devel- 
0{»nent  of  wood  on  them,  than  if  it  were 
divided  between  fifteen  or  twenty  buds. 

"  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  wood  branches,  we  prune  short,  for 
yigorous  shoots  produce  few  fruit  buds.  On 
the  contrary,  it  we  wish  to  obtain  fruit 
toinches,  we  prune  long,  because  the  most 
•lender  or  feeble  shoots  are  the  most  disposed 
to  fruit  . 

**  Another  application  of  this  principle  is 
to  prune  short,  tor  a  year  or  two,  such  trees 
or  parts  as  have  become  enfeebled  by  over- 
bearing. (This  principle  deserves  especial 
attention,  as  its  application  is  of  great 
importance). 

**  3.  The  sap  tending  always  to  (he  extremr 
jfMf  of  the  shoots  causes  the  terminal  bud  to 
push  with  greater  vigor  than  the  laterals. 
Aooording  to  this  principle,  when  we  wish 
a  prolongment  of  a  stem  or  branch,  we  should 
prune  to  a  vigorous  wood-bud,  and  leave  no 
production  that  can  interfere  vrith  the  action 
of  the  sap  on  it. 

^4.  The  more  ike  sap  is  obstmeted  in  its 
eiradation,  the  more  likay  it  wiU  be  to  produce 
fiyit  buds.  This  principle  is  founded  on  a 
net  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer,  yix. — that  the  sap  circulating  slowly 


is  subjected  to  a  more  complete  elaboratioii 
in  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  and  beoomes  better 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

''This  principle  can  be  applied  i6  produce 
the  following  result:  when  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce fruit  buds  on  a  branch,  we  prevent  a 
free  circulation  of  the  sap  by  bending  th« 
branches,  or  by  making  annular  or  circular 
incisions  on  it ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when 
we  wish  to  change  a  fruit  branch  into  a  wood 
branch,  we  give  it  a  yertical  position,  or 
prune  it  to  two  or  three  buds,  on  which  we 
concentrate  the  action  of  the  sap,  and  fhxm 
induce  their  vigorous  development. 

'*5.  The  le^xs  serve  to  prepare  the  sap 
absorbed  by  the  roots  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tree,  and  aid  the  formaitiion  of  buds  on  tm 
shoots.  All  trees,  tktrtfore,  demioed  qf  their 
leaves  are  liable  to  perish,  xhis  pnnoiple 
shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  remove  a  large 
quantity  of  leaves  from  trees,  under  the  pre- 
text of  aiding  the  growth  or  ripening  of 
fruits,  for  the  leaves  are  the  nourishing 
organs,  and  the  trees  deprived  of  them  eaa 
not  continue  to  grow,  neither  can  the  fruit; 
and  the  branches  so  stripped  will  have  feeble, 
ill-formed  buds,  which  will,  the  following 
year,  produce  a  weak  and  sickly  growUi. 

"6.  Where  the  buds  of  any  shoot  or  branch 
do  not  develop  before  ike  age  of  two  yeartf 
tkey  can  only  be  forced  into  activity  by  a  very 
close  pruning,  and  in  some  cases,  as  the  pmen^ 
this  even  will  often  fail.  This  last  principle 
shows  the  'importance  of  prantng  the  main 
branches  of  espaliers  partionlarly,  so  as  to 
insure  the  development  of  the  buds  of  their 
successive  sections,  and  to  preserve  the  side 
shoots  thus  produced,  for  vrithout  this,  the 
interior  of  the  tree  will  become  naked  and  un- 
productive, and  a  remedy  will  be  very  difficult. 

"  If  these  principles  and  practioee  of  prun- 
ing be  careiuUy  studied  in  connection  with 
the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the 
different  fruit  trees,  pruning  will  be  com- 
paratively an  easy  matter.  The  mode  of 
obtaining  any  particular  form  or  eharaoter 
can  not  &1  to  be  perfectiy  plain  and  simple; 
yet  no  one  need  hope  to  aocomplish,  in  all 
things,  the  precise  results  aimed  at,  for  even 
the  most  skillful  operator  is  sometimes  dis- 
appointed; bat  those  who  give  constant 
attention  to  their  trees,  will  wnej%  discover 
a  failure  in  time  to  apply  a  remedy." 

Now  with  all  these  rules,  concise  and  yet 
particular  as  they  are,  will  it  be  a  difficult 
affair  to  produce  the  desired  result  in  the 
most  perfect  shape  and  development  of  the 
tree-head,  the  curbing  of  straggling  leaders 
of  rank  growth  and  the  production  of  prolific 
fruit  spurs — surely  not,  the  novice  will  be 
disposed  to  rep%.  Alas  I  the  theory  may  be 
most  perfect,  it  may  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  well  understood,  but  an  anticipatiya 
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imagination  and  great  practical  experience 
will  not  always  be  able  to  direct  the  growth 
of  limbs,  nor  to  prevent  or  foresee  the  acci- 
dents that  win  occur  to  mar  the  result. 

When  a  branch  is  to  be  shortened  for  the 
sake  of  producing  symmetry,  by  filling  up  -a 
gap  with  a  new  limb,  the  trimmer  should  so 
direct  the  cut  as  to  leave  a  fine  prominent 
bud  near  the  incision  and  looking  toward 
the  part  to  be  supplied  with  twigs  and  foli- 
age. The  under  side  should  generally  be 
preferred  as  the  position  of  the  bud  when 
shortening  for  a  lateral  brandi  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  spurs,  because  it  is  less  apt 
to  break  Tigorously  and  produce  a  strong 
shoot.  If  the  gap  occur  on  either  side  of 
the  limb  that  is  trimmed,  select  a  good  bud 
on  that  side  and  cut  back  to  it,  as  it  will 
probably  shoot  out  strongly  and  compensate 
the  deficiency  in  that  direction.  Much  may 
also  be  done  towards  restoring  the  balance 
of  a  tree  by  a  little  management  of  the  young 
limbs,  separating  some,  and  approximating 
others  by  the  use  of  ties,  but  it  is  best  to 
commence  the  management  in  the  infancy 
of  the  tree,  even  in  the  nursery,  but  especi- 
ally in  the  orchard — and  there  selecting  the 
best  shoots,  and  directing  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall,  from  the  first,  grow 
appropriately  into  tiie  future  divisions  or 
branches  of  the  tree.  The  treatment  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  object  had  in  view, 
whether  it  be  to  produce  espaliers,  pyra- 
mids, quenouilles,  or  other  forms  which 
fancy  may  direct,  each  of  which  would  re- 
quire minute  details  and  directions  for  their 
management,  but  will  not  be  treated  of  in 
this  place,  since  the  treatment  of  the  orchard 
is  under  discussion,  rather  than  that  of  the 
firuit-garden,  or  lawn. 

la/uhheaded  trees  are,  on  many  accounts, 
to  be  preferred  in  our  climate,  even  for  the 
apple,  the  great  orchard  fruit  These  should 
have  their  training  commenced  in  the  nur- 
sery, but  it  is  seldom  there  attempted,  on 
account  of  the  desire  with  most  purchasers 
«>  see  tall  trees:  often  mere  whipHstalks, 
trimnied  up  clean  and  straight,  will  sell 
m6re  readily  than  stout,  stocky  young  trees 
containing  every  element  of  future  beauty 
and  usefulness.  Always  select  such  when 
it  be  possible,  remembering  that  we  have 
already  agreed  that  the  g^round  planted  in 
finiit  should  not  be  appropriated  to  pastur- 
age, and  hence  the  tall  stems  are  not  needed 


to  keep  the  fruit  and  foliage  up  out  of  the 
reach  of  cattle. 

Having  selected  properly  grown  trees  and 
planted  and  tended  them  as  abeady  advised, 
the  summer  pruning  for  the  first  few  years 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  A 
frequent  examination  of  their  condition 
should  be  made  during  the  growing  season, 
and  with  good  judgment  and  small  sacrifice 
of  wood,  great  good  may  be  effected.  This 
should  consist  in  stopping  rambling  or  ram- 
pant shoots,  either  by  pinching  their  buds 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  cutting  them 
back  vrith  the  knife ;  here,  howevw,  is  the 
point  to  exercise  great  judgment.  In  branch- 
ing the  tree  it  should  be  an  object,  from  the 
first,  to  divide  the  head  among  more  than 
two  main  limbs,  since  the  division  into  only 
two  is  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  injury 
from  splitting  in  after  years,  from  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  and  foliage,  than  when  the  strain 
is  more  divided. 


To  Destroy  Snails. 


And  why  should  they  be  destroyed?  Be- 
cause they  destroy  your  plants.  I  have 
seen  two-thirds  of  the  seedling  flowers  of 
various  kinds,  in  a  small  garden,  entirely 
killed  by  them  in  a  few  days.  The  slug, 
Limax  agrestis,  which  is  without  a  shell,  is 
the  most  destructive,  perhaps,  because  most 
common.  They  suck  the  juices  of  the  young 
plants,  breaking  the  epidermis  and  fiber  to 
get  at  it ;  consuming  the  latter,  also,  to  oon- 
siderable  extent.  Besides  which,  the  slime 
they  smear  over  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
is  pernicious,  causing  sloughing  and  decay. 

Lime  water,  it  is  wcU  known,  will  destroy 
them,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  speedily  and 
effectually  as  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
common  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  especially 
the  former.  A  tearspoonfnl  of  strong  am- 
monia, or  caustic  potash,  in  a  quart  of  rain- 
water, makes  a  solution  sufficiently  energetio 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  as  many  smdla 
as  it  is  put  upon.  Common  ash-lye  will  be 
found  about  as  efficient,  and  more  gnomi- 
cal, when  the  territory  to  be  washed  with  it 
is  large.  It  need  not  be  strong  enough  to 
be  of  the  slightest  injury  to  plants.  Snaila 
will  be  found  harboring  under  chips,  stonea, 
and  leaves.  Expose  them  by  turning  these 
over,  and  pour  upon  them  a  small  quanti^ 
of  either  of  the  solutions  named.    J.  w.  w» 
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lOATBS  Ajn>  OftAHQIS. 


Having  now  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  influence  of  light  upon  the 
plants  which  are  usually  culttyated  in  the 
stoTC,  as  also  upon  those  which  are  termed 
"succulent  plants;"  and  having  from  the 
varied  effect  of  such  influence  therein  demon- 
strated, deduced  a  few  practical  inferences 
with  regard  to  the  culture  and  management 
of  the  more  impiMrtant  members  of  these  sec- 
tions, we  propose  taking  into  consideration 
the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  light  on  the 
various  tribes  of  green-house  plants,  and  en- 
deavoring to  show  how  such  plants  may  be 
improved  and  cultivated  to  greater  perfection 
by  the  application  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
sound  physiological  principles,  and  the  ex- 
amination and  investigation  of  their  natural 
habits  in  this  respect. 

As  we  intend  upon  the  present  occasion  to 
treat  this  subject  solely  as  a  practical  ques- 
tion, we  proceed  at  once  to  the  matter  under 
consideration ;  and  vrill  premise  by  stating, 
that  in  the  term  "green-house  plants,"  we 
include  heaths,  orange-trees,  camelias,  pe- 
largoniums, and  miscellaneous  plants  requir- 
ing the  protection  of  the  green-house ;  upon 
which  five  divisions  we  propose  offering  a  few 
peparate  remarks,  not,  however,  upon  the 
whole  system  of  their  eultivation,  but  solely 
vrith  referenoe  to  the  subject  now  before  us. 
There  is  perhaps  no  genus  or  tribe  of  plants 
in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  apparently  attended  irith 
such  great  diiBcul^,  and  in  which  such  nu- 
merous £ulures  are  constantly  experienced, 
as  the  genus  Erica ;  and  although  some  emi- 
meni  cultivators,  who  have  written  on  the 
•ulgect,  deny  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
groiring  the  plants  of  this  beautiful  genus, 
the  very  fact  of  their  oonsiderlng  it  necessary 
to  lay  down  such  a  number  of  specific  rules 
§n  their  management,  supplies  their  own 
confutation  of  such  a  statement  The  diffi- 
enlty,  therefore,  in  cultivating  heaths,  as  in- 
deed any  other  plants,  ceases  to  exist  only 
When  their  particular  habits  are  correctiy 
known,  and  until  this  information  is  ac- 
quired, it  is  vitin  to  think  of  growing  them 
to  perfection.  The  ill  success  which  is  eo 
freqnentiy  experienced,  is  in  a  great  measnre 


attributable  to  the  use  of  improper  soil,  to 
unskillful  potting,  and  injudicioas  watering ; 
but  we  imagine  that  one  ordinary  and  cogent 
cause  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
influence  which  solar  light  possesses  or  ex- 
ercises upon  them.    Every  person  who  cul- 
tivates a  collection  of  heaths,  or  even  only  a 
few  species  of  them,  must  have  had  the  mor- 
tification of  witnessing  some  of  his  plants 
wither  and  die  during  the  summer  season, 
notwithstanding  he  had  administered  water 
to  them  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
a  day.     It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  great 
interest  with  the  cultivator,  how  this  lament- 
able catastrophe  may  be  averted :  and  some 
may  be  ready  to  ask,  will  not  placing  the 
plants  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass, 
and  admitting  a  fVee  circulation  of  air  by 
ventilatioui  preserve  them  firoin  this  suddea 
destruction  ? — ^to  which  we  answer,  that  the 
former  of  these  practices  is  manifesUy  injit- 
dicious,  being  productive  of  great  injury  to 
the  plants  in  dull  weather,  by  causing  them 
to  become  drawn  and  weakly,  and  conse- 
quentiy  rendering  them  still  more  tender 
and  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  sun's  in- 
fluences :  while  the  latter  method  has  been 
proved  to  be  wholly  ineffectual,  as  we  (and 
we  doubt  not  many  other  cultivators)  hava 
lost  specimens  of  our  most  beautiful  species 
in  a  hot  summer's  day,  although  the  house 
in  which  they  were  kept  was  ventilated  im 
the  uMMt  perfect  manner  possible.    This  ia 
no  doubt  the  eflfect  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
sun's  beams  causing  such  rapid  and  exces- 
sive evaporation,  that  the  functions  of  the 
plant  are  deranged  or  impaired  to  such  aa 
extent  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  the  vital 
principle. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  define  the  con- 
nection between  solar  light  and  heat,  nor  to 
distinguish  the  infiuence  of  the  former  from 
the  latter  upon  plants :  it  must  be  apparent 
to  our  readers  that  heat  is  so  intimately  con- 
current with  the  immediate  light  of  the  sun, 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  them  apart  We  shall  be  ex- 
cused, therefore,  if  in  this  article  on  ''light" 
we  appear  to  confound  it  with  "  heat."  So- 
lar heat  and  light  are  such  invariable  con- 
comitants, that  the  means  employed  to  mit^ 
gate  the  one,  wiU  necessarily  in  some  degree 
diminish  the  other ;  indeed,  when  treating 
of  light,  we  may  be  understood  to  include 
its  inseparable  associate — solar  heat 
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Ytom  the  foregoing  demonstration  of  the 
powerful  and  injurious  influence  which  the 
ion's  rays  exert  on  the  yarious  species  of 
lirica,  it  is  palpable  that  they  should  never 
Ve  placed  indiscriminately  amongst  other 
plants  which  require  a  great  degree  of  solar 
Mght,  but  should  always  be  cultivated  in  a 
Kouse  by  themselves ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
no  individual  wiH  deny  that  they  are  emi- 
Aentiy  worthy  of  this  distinction,  as  well  as 
of  every  care  and  attention  that  can  be  be- 
itowed  upon  them.  We  are  aware  that  some 
9i  the  best  heath  cultivators  have  already 
poraoticed  this  system,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
iee  it  more  extensively  adopted;  and  what 
we  now  wish  especially  to  enforce,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  such  a  system,  and  as  the  result 
of  our  present  inquiry  into  t^  subject,  is 
ttie  necessity  of  shading  the  house  with  thin 
eanvas  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
•ommer  months.  This  canvas  should  be  so 
placed  that  it  may  be  rolled  on  or  off  the 
iMrase  at  pleasure,  and  it  should  always  be 
femoved  wiien  the  lun  is  not  riiining  too 
iercely,  as  it  is  only  a  great  intensity  of  solar 
li^t  which  iigures  these  plants,  and  they 
■hould  never  be  secluded  from  li^t  when 
the  sun  is  not  shining. 

It  is  the  neeessity  and  propriety  of  shading 
which  we  have  all  along  bad  in  view  in  speak- 
ing of  these  plants,  and  to  tins  we  again  earn- 
estly urge  the  attention  of  our  leaders.  It 
m  true  that  some  few  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  arolbnnd  in  situations  where  they  are 
exposed  to  great  drou^t,  caused  by  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  during  a  brief 
portion  of  the  year ;  bat  it  should  not  be 
Ibrgotten  that  many  of  these  grow  naturally 
in  a.  loamy  ioH  which  every  one  will  admit 
la  more  retentive  of  mobture  than  that  in 
whidt  wa  usnally  place  them.  And,  again, — 
others  that  inhabit  exposed  localities,  grow 
IB  mountainous  distriots,  or  oven  in  the 
ekAs  of  rooks,  in  which  case  their  roots  are 
■applied  with  moisture  from  the  portions  of 
took  whieh  snnound  them,  as  these  con* 
fCantly  retidn  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  it. 
Besides,  who  will  attempt  to  argue  that  a 
plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  confined  in  a 
pot,  and  that  pot,  as  w^  as  the  surface  of 
tiie  small  portion  of  soil  it  obntains,  exposed 
to  the  frill  aetion  or  influence  of  the  sun — ^is 
not  more  liable  to  injury  from  exhausting 
evaporation,  than  one  in  a  situation  where 


only  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  exposed,  and  where  it  must  liko- 
wbe  always  receive  eome  moisture  by  ab- 
sorption from  the  subsoil  t  No  one,  we  feel 
assured,  can  for  a  moment  entertain  such  an 
opinion,  much  less  endeavor  to  support  it. 
Therefore,  admitting  that  eertain  speeies  of 
this  genus  are  found  in  those  localities  where 
they  are  occasionally  subjected  to  a  great  do* 
gree  of  solar  light  and  heat,  and  consequently 
of  drought,  we  maintain  that  even  in  SQeh 
utuations  they  possess  great  advantages  ov«v 
those  which  are  kept  in  our  green-4iouseay 
enjoying  oounteraoting  influences  which  the ' 
latter  do  not,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  endure 
the  frill  blaze  of  a  summer's  sun.  But  it  is 
notorious  that  the  majority  of  them  are  met 
with  in  more  or  less  shaded  positions ;  an^ 
this  proves  that  we  are  not  deviating  from 
nature's  treatment  in  proposing  an  artificial 
shading  for  them  in  those  pur^y  artificial 
situations  and  unnatural  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  are  here  cultivated.  Indeed* 
we  oonfesB  that  we  shonld  not  scruple  to 
depart  from  the  precepts  of  nature,  where, 
ovring  to  the  adventitious  and  fbrttgn  influ- 
ences to  which  they  are  neoessarUy  subjected, 
a  system  of  treatment  could  be  found  mora 
oongenial  to  the  habits  of  natural  prodtto- 
tions  when  nnder  artificial  cultivation ;  bnfe 
where  that  system  has  not  and  can  not  bo 
ascertained,  (which  is  the  case  with  most^ 
we  do  not  say  aU  fdants,)  we  deem  it  advis- 
able and  expedient  to  adhere  as  strictiy  sa 
possible  to  the  oourse  prescribed  by  nature; 
and  whm  by  experiment  and  investigation 
other  systems  are  found  to  be  more  suitable^ 
wo  shall  willingly  and  gladly  adopt  thenu 

We  therefore  again  repeat,  that  every  per- 
son who  is  desirous  of  making  an  advance- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  heaths,  should 
have  them  collected  into  one  house,  placed 
at  a  slight  distance  from  the  glass,  and 
shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sum* 
mer  sun.  By  this  latter  mode  of  treatment^ 
the  plants  will  not  only  be  preserved  frt>ni 
sudden  destruction  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  the  generation  of  mildew,  which  ia 
well  known  to  prove  fatal  to  heaths,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Most  prac^ 
cal  writers  on  the  subject  of  heath-culture, 
agree  in  ascribing  the  production  of  mildevr 
on  these  plants  to  the  e^ect  of  the  too-power- 
ful  rays  of  the  summer's  sun ;  and  it  is  re- 
commended to  place  the  more  delicate  aorta 
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in  a  frame  during  the  sammer  season,  the 
lights  of  which  are  glwed  with  green  glass ; 
vemorittg  the  latter  entirely  when  the  sun  is 
not  Bhlning.  This  praotioe,  however,  is  far 
more  expensive,  and  certainly  not  more  effect- 
nal,  than  that  of  shading  the  house  in  which 
the  pleats  are  kept^  for  the  lights  would  be 
entirely  useless  in  the  winter  season;  the 
plants  likewise  would  not  be  exhibited  to 
advantage  in  such  a  situation ;  and  we  reite- 
rate our  opinion,  that  shading  is  not  only  a 
useful  and  important  feature,  but  the  most 
preferable  mode  that  can  be  pursued,  in  the 
eultivation  of  heaths. 

Passing  on  to  the  oonsidsiration  of  the  ef> 
feet  of  li^t  on  orange4rees,  we  find  our- 
selves involved  in  a  curious  and  somewhat 
intricate  inquiry.  No  person  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  orange  houses  of  this  country, 
which  have  been  built  for  the  professed  and 
almost  exclusive  purpose  of  cultivating 
orange-trees,  but  must  have  been  impressed 
with  tiie  notion  that  these  plants  are  impa- 
tient of  lig^^  and  incapable  of  enduring  a 
great  degree  of  it  With  massive  walls  of 
brick  or  stone,  on  the  sonthers  side  of  which 
a  few  vrindows  are  generally  introduced,  and 
the  only  other  light  that  can  be  admitted 
bebg  conveyed  through  the  xo<^  which  is 
eertainly  sometimes  leased,  but  elevated  to 
an  immense  high^  our  orangeries  have  more 
tiie  appearance  of  gloomy  prisons,  than  re- 
podtories  for  plants.  The  general  heavy 
ehaiacter  of  these  stroetores  must  appear 
the  more  extraordinary  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, from  the  circumstance  of  most  culti- 
vators exposing  their  plants  to  the  open  air 
during  that  period  of  the  year  in  whi^  solar 
light  is  the  most  powerful,  and  its  action 
much  more  continued,  and  confining  them 
in  these  dull  and  dark  conservatories  when 
fight  is  so  mueh  diminished  by  natural 
causes.  Theoe  i^parent  diserepancies  we 
must  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile^ 
but  there  does  appear  to  us  to  be  a  propii- 
tty  in  not  suljecting  orange^rees  to  too 
great  a  degree  of  solar  li^it,  at  all  sea- 
sons nf  the  year;  though  we  think  that 
most  cultivators  have  erred  in  carrying 
this  principle  to  the  extreme  in  their  con- 
struction of  houses  for  the  reception  of  these 
plants. 

Where  orange-trees  are  cultivated  solely 
for  the  production  of  fruit  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  edible  purposes,  there  can  be  littie 


doybt  that  full  exposure  to  light,  at  all  pe- 
riods of  their  growth,  is  a  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to ;  but  such  is  by  no 
means  the  object  of  the  cultivators  of  this 
country,  and  if  it  were,  is  not  likely  to  be 
attained  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  ccmipen- 
sate  the  grower.  It  is  the  appearance  of  the 
plants — ^both  of  the  foliage  and  fruity  for 
which  alone  they  can  be  esteemed  in  our 
collections ;  and  to  preserve  the  former  in  a 
healthy  and  luxuriant  state,  and  at  the  sane 
time  to  ensure  a  profusion  of  the  latter, 
either  too  great  or  too  limited  a  degree  of 
solar  lif^t  would  not  only  be  found  iK\{udl- 
cious,  but  seriously  pr^udieiaL  Instead, 
therefore,  of  adopting  either  or  both  of  these 
extremes,  the  latter  of  which,  as  before  re* 
marked,  is  the  usual  course  pursued  by  cul- 
tivators, we  consider  that  the  dgeet  of  tha 
grower  would  be  much  more  fully  attaiued, 
were  the  houses  intmided  for  orange^rees 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  a  greater  degree 
of  ligh^  and  the  plants  retainsd  in  tiwin 
throughout  the  whole  season.  By  these 
means  the  trees  wonld  be  m>ini»iniMi  in  a 
constant  state  of  luxuriance,  withont  either 
becoming  weak  or  sickly,  (as  they  almooi 
invariably  do  in  a  dsrk  houM^)  or  being 
subjected  to  iiguiy  by  a  sadden  removal 
from  a  confined  and  partially-shaded  situn* 
tion,  toone  in  whish  they  would  be  entirely 
exposed  to  the  foil  action  of  the  sun's  a^e. 
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Butthofo  is  as  nrach  lifo  in  astnmn  m 
death,  and  as  much  crsation  and  growth  aa 
passing  ftwa^.  Every  flower  has  left  its 
nouse  full  of  seeds.  No  leaf  has  dropped 
till  a  bud  was  bom  to  it.  Already  anoUier 
bough  is  hidden  along  the  bou^i»--4ttother 
summer  is  secure  among  the  draining  flow^ 
era.  Along  the  banks  of  the  green,  heorl* 
shaped  leaves  of  the  violet  tell  Uiat  it  is  all 
well  at  the  root,  and  turning  the  soil  I  find 
those  spring  beauties  that  died,  are  only 
sleeping.  Heart»  take  courage  I  What  the 
heart  has  once  owned  it  snail  never  lose. 
There  is  a  resurrection  hope,  not  alone  in 
the  sepulcher  of  Christ;  but,  as  that  sepul- 
cher  was  in  a  garden,  so  every  flower,  and 
every  tree,  and  evetr  root,  are  annual  proph- 
ets sent  to  affirm  Ine  foture,  and  cheer  the 
way.  Thus  as  birds,  to  teach  their  little 
ones  to  fly,  do  fly  first  themselves  and  show 
the  way,  so  the  year  and  all  its  migh^  mulr 
titodes  of  growths  walk  in  snd  out  Defore 
as,  to  encourage  our  faith  of  life  by  death— 
of  decaying  for  the  sake  of  better  growth. 

H.  W.  BancHXB. 
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Climatic  differenceB  of  temperatore,  inde- 
pendently of  exercising  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  geographical  assignation  of 
plants,  essentially  affect  the  Tarions  pfae- 
■omena  of  theb  fbnotions,  as  is  illustrated 
and  exhibited  in  their  growth  and  products. 
That  heat  is  indispensable  to  the  excitation 
of  Tegetable  life,  is  suficiently  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  those  members  of  plants  which 
remain  exposed  to  the  ohiUing  atmosphere, 
are  inyariably  torpid  during  the  winter  sea- 
sons, and  although  fluids  are  absorbed  from 
the  earth,  throQ^aovt  even  the  severest 
winters,  it  is  <«ly  by  those  roots  whieh  are 
fiur  enough  remored  from  the  surface  to  en* 
joy  the  degree  of  temperature  necessary 
fi»r  rare&ction,  and  they  can  circulate  only 
through  those  parts  which  are  duly  pre- 
■enred  from  radiation  by  the  bark. 

Vitality  itself^ — that  mysterious  principle, 
— though  apparently  an  inherent  property 
of  re^etatton,  is  dependent  on  heat  for  its 
oontudued  existence.  The  power  of,  and 
proneness  to  procreation,  may  Mkewise  be 
supposed  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
tiie  temperature;  for,  in  those  countries 
where  the  highest  temperature  prcTails, 
plants  are  met  witii  in  greatest  abundance ; 
while,  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  latitude 
increases,  TCgetation  is  propagated  much 
lees  profusely,  and,  as  far  as  the  researches 
of  man  can  determine,  disappears  entirely 
on  approaching  the  poles.  Changes  of  tem- 
perature afiect  the  substance  and  functions 
of  plants  in  various  ways ;  but  in  none  is 
their  influence  so  oonspicnous  as  in  the  ex- 
pansion, extension,  and  dissolution  of  their 
structure.  Development  and  decomposition 
are  alike  the  consequences  of  heat,  and  vary 
in  their  progress  and  extent  in  precise  ao- 
oordance  vrith  the  existing  degree  of  tempe> 
rature.  It  is  the  former  of  these  that  we 
propose  now  to  explain.  A  moderate  tempe- 
rature will  cause  a  gradual  elongation  and 
enlargement  of  all  living  vegetable  sub> 
stances,  by  inducing  the  imbibition  and  cir- 
culation of  nutritive  fluids.  By  a  consider- 
able elevation  of  this  temperature,  for  any 
length  of  time,  results  of  a  direotiy  contrary 
nature  are  experienced^  and  a  perceptible 


contraction  occurs^  This  is  eaased  by  ex- 
cessive evaporation,  which  expends  too  prod- 
igally the  vital  jmiees,  impoveridies  the 
plant,  and  thus  collapses  its  tissue.  Heat 
incites  the  functions  of  all  kind  of  plants  in 
the  same  manner,  though  by  no  means  in 
an  equal  degree.  The  axiom  that  "  habit  is 
second  nature,''  applies  not  more  traly  and 
appropriateily  to  man  than  to  vegetatica. 
By  long-continued  habit,  the  faculties  of  ail 
plants  are  so  conformed  and  adi4[>ted  to  their 
native  climate,  that  removal  to  countries  of 
a  much  higher  or  lower  temperature,  is 
always  highly  detrimental,  and  fimiuentiy 
fatal.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  efleet  a 
change  in  their  habits,  and  notlung  bot  pei^ 
severance  in  a  jodieions  coarse  of  treatment 
is  required  to  oompass  this  end.  Where  the 
change  is  from  a  colder  to  a  vrarmer  dimatSb 
this  is  especially  practicable.  Plants,  like 
animals,  are  supposed  speoiflcally  to  possess 
a  distinct  and  definite  constitution,  requiring - 
either  particular  kinds  of  food,  or  that  their 
nutriment  shall  be  attempered,  prepared* 
and  transmitted  in  and  by  particular  modes 
and  media.  This  is  certainly  eharacteristio 
of  some  species ;  but,  applied  generally,  U 
appears  fiur  from  accurate.  The  minority 
of  plants  exhibit  the  same  radical  organis*- 
tion,  have  correspondent  functions,  and  are 
regulated  in  the  exercise  of  those  functbns 
by  the  same  agents.  Of  these  agents,  heat 
exercises  the  most  extensive  and  maai&sl 
jurisdiction.  Indeed,  so  influential  is  its 
operation,  that  vegetation  must  either  adapt 
itself  to  its  various  modiflcations,  oi  become 
extinct  To  afibrd  a  clear  view  of  the  offices 
and  efllMts  of  heat  on  the  fbnbtions  of  plants, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  agency 
through  the  different  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  circnlation  of  fluids,  the  accretion  and 
secretion  of  new  matter,  and  the  process  of 
evaporation,  are  all  mainly  referable  to  the 
action  of  solar  heat  From  the  time  of  the 
first  expansion  of  their  seed4obe8,  to  the 
period  when  tiieir  fruit  and  seeds  attain 
their  utmost  perfection,^  none  of  the  above 
particulars  can  be  accomplished  unless  the 
temperature  is  suffieientiy  high.  Heat  is 
material,  indeed  essential,  to  the  germinatioa 
of  all  descriptions  of  seeds;  and  when  we 
consider  that  moisture  and  air,  (the  other 
necessary  concomitants  toward  indocing  this 
process,)  are  generated,  or  reduced  to  n 
proper  rarity  of  consistence^  almost  entoely 
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by  this  agent,  we  shall  perceive  that  heat  is 
principallj  instrumental  in  producing  this 
first  and  most  important  of  vegetable  meta- 
morphoses. No  sooner  does  the  vital  Ijmph 
begin  to  flow,  and  the  seed  leaves  appear 
above  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground,  than  another 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  heat  is  elicited. 
A  system  of  transpiration  commences  from 
their  surface,  which  increases  as  the  plant 
progresses,  and  the  leaves  are  formed ;  this 
being  the  means  whereby  the  superfluous 
moisture  imbibed  from  the  soil  is  evolved, 
and  the  plant  preserved  from  turgidity,  with 
its  inevitable  consequence— disease.  In  the 
incipient  vegetation  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  plant, 
accretions  are  continually  added  to  its  sub- 
•tance,  in  the  form  of  new  strata,  or  elabora- 
tions of  matter,  similar  in  character  and 
arrangement  to  those  which  constituted  its 
original  organiMition.  These  additions, 
whether  longitudinal  or  horizontal,  internal 
or  exterior,  are  the  result  of  the  propulsion 
of  fluids  from  the  soil  by  heat.  The  secreted 
deposits  by  wluch  they  are  afterward  sur- 
rounded and  consolidated,  are  occasioned 
principally  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
surface  beneath  which  the  circulating  fluids 
are  spread ;  but  partly,  also,  by  the  external 
agency  of  heat^  which  operates  upon  those 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  pores,  and 
abstracts  their  more  aqueous  oonstituents 
by  exhalation. 

Botanists  almost  unanimously  admit  ihe 
existence  of  pores  in  the  cuticular  mem- 
branes of  plants,  although  some  deny  their 
Tisibility.  These  pores  are  orifices  of  various 
sizes,  extremely  diverse  in  number  in  dif" 
ferent  plants,  provided  for  the  effluence  of 
redundant  moisture,  and  perhaps,  also,  for 
the  inhalation  of  genial  gases,  or  the  dissipa- 
tion of  impalpable  excrement.  The  transpi- 
ration of  fluid,  of  gas,  or  of  caloric,  appears 
to  be  their  principal  office,  as  plants  seldom 
otbsorb  nutriment  in  this  manner,  unless 
they  fail  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
from  the  soil.  Natural  evaporation  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  solar  heat ;  and  although 
it  is  augmented  when  the  plant  is  subjected 
to  the  rays  of  light,  this  latter  agent  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  in  its 
promotion,  since  it  proceeds  unrestrainedly 
when  a  doe  degree  of  heat  is  present,  even 
though  the  plant  be  enveloped  in  total  dark- 
ness.    The  efiects  of  this  evaporation  are 


somewhat  remarkable.  In  tropical  countries 
it  is  periodically  so  profuse,  as  to  suspend 
the  functions  of  vegetation,  and  occasion* 
season  of  repose.  The  water  which  is  va- 
porized during  this  period,  descends  again 
upon  plants  afWr  a  certain  time,  and  causes 
them  to  resume  their  growth  with  renewed 
vigor.  The  vegetation  of  temperate  climes 
experiences  a  still  greater  degree  of  benefit 
from  this  source.  Saturated  with  the  fluids 
absorbed  during  winter,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  sun  in  the  spring  calls  these  into 
admirable  avail,  in  the  development  of 
stems  and  foliage ;  by  which,  also,  it  simul* 
taneously  provides  an  immediate  exit  for 
their  redundant  inhalations.  As  the  young 
branches,  too,  approach  maturity,  the  higher 
temperature  which  prevails  at  this  season, 
increases  the  exhalations  from  their  sur&oe 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  dry  and  oonoreto 
their  newly-formed  substance  and  cuticle; 
thus  enabling  them  to  oombat  suooessfolly 
the  rigors  of  Uie  succeeding  winter. 

Frost  is  found  to  be  particularly  destmo* 
tive  to  plants  in  the  spring,  after  they  have 
commenced  grovring.  This  is  owing,  in  % 
great  degree,  to  the  protracted  interruptioa 
of  the  process  of  transpiration,  which  hai 
preceded  that  period,  and  its  aggravated 
suspension  when  absorpti<Hi  and  circulation 
have  been  increased.  Hence,  the  newly- 
formed  leaves  and  shoots,  being  the  modi* 
through  which  this  accumulated  moisture 
is  exhaled,  are  so  completely  charged^with 
it,  as  to  be  highly  susceptible  of  ii^jnrf 
from  cold.  The  tender,  nascent  state  of  the 
new  developments,  and  the  total  absence  of 
cuticle,  or  its  amalgamation  with  the  oeHa^ 
lar  tissue — forming,  in  fact,  a  similar  aggre- 
gation of  cells,  filled  with  fluid  mattera-— 
increase  the  liability  to  derangement  from 
such  circumstances.  To  the  same  source 
may  be  traced  the  frequent  detriment  which 
the  young  shoots  of  plants  receive,  on  * 
severe  winter  succeeding  an  unusually  cold 
summer  and  autumn.  Being  unable  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  refuse  portion  of  the  mois- 
ture they  abstract  from  the  soil,  without  a 
sufficient  stimulus,  their  parts  remain  sucou- 
lenty  flexible,  and  incapable  of  repelling 
frost.  It  would  appea^  from  these  facts, 
that  water,  or  any  oUier  fluid,  radiates  heat 
much  more  readily  than  dry  and  solid  sub- 
stances ;  and  such  is  really  the  case ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  affirmed,  as  a  fundamental 
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prinoipto  in  <mltiTftiioii,  that  the  less  mois- 
tan  A  pUnt  ii  allowed  to  absorb  during 
tiie  automoal  months,  the  better  will  it  be 
prepared  to  retain  its  needful  temperature 
Ihvoagh  the  winter. 

Extreme  oold  is,  as  stated  before,  muofa 
Bdore  injurious  to  plants  in  the  early  stages 
ef  their  periodical  growth ;  and,  as  analogy 
teaches,  while  experience  attests,  young  trees 
are  generally  tender,  and  particularly  per- 
vious to  frost;  whereas,  in  proportion  as 
they  become  older,  eyaporation  is  increased, 
— their  tissue  is  consolidated  and  protected 
by  a  thicker  and  tenser  cuticle — ti&at  they 
are  thus  rendered  far  more  secure  from  any 
danger  arising  from  a  decrement  of  tompe- 
latore.  The  tenderness  in  this  instance 
proceeds  from  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the 
newly-formed  wood  previously  noticed,  tii., 
•a  undue  propulsion  of  fluids  into  the  young 
ihoots,  at  a  period  when  they  are  only  par- 
tially organized,  and  ecmsequently,  when 
the  texture  of  their  veeieleB  is  not  sidBciently 
ripd  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  'aceumu- 
kted  sap,  during  the  interruption  of  the 
trans|dratery  process. 

Toung  plante  have  genendly  more  ab- 
aerbent  superfices  on  their  roots,  till  these 
haye  become  friUy  hardened,  than  they  pre- 
■ent  relatiTely  to  the  atmosphere,  for  insur- 
ing the  necessary  exhalations  and  eoncre* 
Hon;  and  their  supply  of  fluids  is  thus 
much  greater  than  they  can  dispose  of,  if  at 
all  checked  by  cold.  The  short  distance  at 
which  their  roote  lie  fi<om  the  surface  of  the 
toil,  may  also  be  assigned  ae  a  reason  fbr 
their  peculiar  susceptibility;  because,  when 
tlieir  rootlets  haye  penetrated  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  they  are  enabled  to  imbibe  fluids 
ihMn  the  lower  strata,  of  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  those  of  the  surface,  and 
Hieee,  by  their  ascension,  necessarily  tend 
to  preserve  a  due  degree  of  warmth  and 
vitidity  in  the  plan!  By  a  parity  of  reason- 
hig,  those  plante  whose  roote  extend  them- 
selves horisontally,  can  not  possibly  be  so 
well  prepared  for  sustaining  cold,  as  others, 
the  roote  of  which  strike  downwards  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

As  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
frost  operates  so  inimically  on  vegetetion, 
can  not  prove  otherwise  than  interesting,  it 
may  here  be  attempted.  The  substance  of 
plante  is  mainly  composed  of  cellular  and 
vascular  tissue,  the  individual  vesicles  and 


vessels  of  whioh  are  flHed  witii  fluids.  By 
the  congelation  and  consequent  expansion 
of  these  fluids,  the  membrane  which  envelope 
and  confines  them,  is  ruptured,  and  disorgan- 
ization is  thus  effected.  The  subsequent 
action  of  heat  upon  the  parte  affected,  causes 
an  increase  of  evaporation  commensurate 
with  ite  intensity;  and  this,  having  then 
nothing  to  oppose  or  regulate  ite  progress, 
continues  till  decomposition  and  volatiiisa- 
tion  are  thoroaghly  completed.  Where  the 
degree  of  frost  is  very  trifling,  and  no 
derangement  of  the  organic  structure  of  the 
plant  occurs,  there-  are  means  of  modifying 
or  even  counteracting  ite  pr^ndicial  influ- 
ence. Every  gardener  is  cognizant  of  the 
flMst,  that  the  external  application  of  oold 
water  to  a  plant  newly  f^en,  will,  in  caaes 
where  the  organization  is  unii^ured,  prevent 
fatal  consequences.  It  is  upon  the  sama 
principle  that  snow,  appUed  to  a  fWnea 
member  of  the  human  body,  restores  lift 
and  animation.  In  both  cases  the  vital 
fluids  are  congealed  and  a  rapid  thaw,  sucdi 
as  the  action  of  heat  will  induce,  would  have 
a  similar  eflbct  to  that  of  a  more  intense 
degree  of  fhwt,  viz.,  expand  too  precipitetel/, 
and  cause  a  disruption  of  the  membranoua 
covering  of  the  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
immediately  washing  or  sprinkling  tiie  frozen 
part  with  cold  water,  tiie  thaw  is  rendered 
more  gradual,  and  circulation  is  afterward 
recommenced. 

There  are  two  important  principles  in  the 
.treatment  of  plante  afi^ected  by  ftxMt,  ^riiicii 
should  never  be  fbrgotten  by  the  cultivator. 
First,  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature  till  the  frt>Bt  is  expelled;  and 
secondly,  this  expulrion  must  be  eflbcted  in 
the  gentiest  manner,  and  by  the  tardieat 
means,  which  can  be  conceived.  To  allow 
the  vital  fluids  of  plante  to  remain  congealed 
for  any  length  of  time,  is  highly  dangerous; 
and  to  dissolve  them  too  rapidly,  is  equally 
80.  No  restorative,  therefbre,  can  be  efS-' 
cient,  unless  promptly  applied ;  and  none  ia 
80  appropriate  as  cold  water.  When  tint 
falls,  it  must  not  thence  be  supposed  tiiat 
it  is  useless,  but  that  the  ftwt  had  been 
too  violent  and  destructive  to  admit  of 
reparation. 

Pores,  besides  fulfilling  the  office  of  respi- 
rators, are  likewise  the  chief  vehicles  of  tiia 
radiation  of  heat  It  has  been  firequenthf 
steted  that  radiation  and  evaporation 
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reciprocally  dependent  or  concurrent;  the 
exhalation  of  fluids  either  causing  or  result- 
ing from  a  simultaneous  effusion  of  heat 
In  proof  of  the  former  of  these  positions,  it 
is  said  that  frost  is  nerer  hurtful  to  plants, 
until  evaporation  has  succeeded;  and  that 
the  abstractions  of  temperature  which  ac- 
company such  evaporation  are  mainly  pro- 
ductive of  the  injury.  But  a  more  mis- 
taken hypothesis  could  not  possibly  be 
imagined. 

Wc  have  already  described  the  action  of 
frost  upon  the  structure  of  vegetation.  The 
increased  escape  of  fluids  which  follows  a 
renewed  application  of  heat,  so  far  from 
being  the  operating  cause  of  the  damage 
sustained,  is  merely  one  of  its  effects,  and 
that  by  which  it  is  made  manifest.  Indeed, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  radiation  can 
be  a  consequence  of  evaporation;  because 
external  heat,  the  agent  which  induces  the 
latter,  would  evidentiy  repress  the  former. 
Nor  can  it  be  acknowledged  that  evaporsr 
tion  accompanies  radiation,  except  in  a  very 
trifling  degree.  For,  although  it  is  remarked 
that  dew  is  formed  on  the  under  surface  of 
leaves,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
the  vapor  of  which  dew  is  composed  by  con- 
densation, has  80  slight  a  speci&c  gravity 
that  it  is  diffused  through,  and  held  in  sus- 
pension by,  the  atmosphere;  and  does  not 
therefore  necessarily  descend  perpendicu- 
larly, but  may  be  deposited  upon  a  cooler 
substance,  in  almost  any  position.  3«fore 
we  can  admit  that  these  processes  are  simul- 
taneously effected,  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  produced  by  the  same  or  coincident 
agents ;  a  theory  whoUy  at  variance  vrith 
existing  facts. 


Seal  and  False  Beauty  in  Axehiteetuie* 


BT  J.   B.   HAMILTON. 
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Stabch. — Fecula,  op  starch,  says  Prof. 
Orr,  has  only  lately  been  recorded  as 
existing  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  vege- 
table nature  it  is  every  where  met  with.  It 
occurs  abundantiy  in  the  seeds  of  the  ceresr 
lia ;  in  the  tubers  of  tuberiferous  roots,  as  in 
the  potato ;  in  the  stems  of  plants ;  and  in 
lichens.  Starch,  by  its  ready  convertibility 
into  soluble  forms— such  as  dextrine  and 
fiigar — IB  well  fitted  to  act  important  parts 
in  the  eoonomy  of  vegetable  nature.  It 
appears  to  be  stored  up  in  the  seeds,  roots» 
and  pith  of  plants,  to  supply  materials 
for  some  of  the  most  essential  vregetable 
products. 


If  there  is  one  feature  which  more  than 
another  belongs  peculiarly  to  this  '*  go-ahead '^ 
age,  and  to  this  country,  perhaps  above  all 
others,  it  is  that  of  producing,  or  striving  to 
produce,  a  maximum  of  effect  out  of  a  minimum 
of  means.  The  feeling  is  allied  to  that  inhe- 
rent energetic,  enterprising,  and  utilitarian 
principle  which  forms  the  very  keystone  of 
our  success,  and  enables  us  to  do  in  half  a 
century  what  other  countries  have  taken 
whole  centuries  to  accomplish.  Well  would 
it  be  if  we  could  use  without  abusing  this 
faculty.  Within  bounds,  and  properly  ap- 
plied—especially when  successful^'Hiothing 
can  be  better  than  this  telegraphic  system 
of  arriving  at  results:  but  there  are  eases  im 
which  it  eon  noi  be  applied^-cases  in  which, 
like  pearls  in  the  oyster,  our  very  treasures 
prove  to  be  diseases ;  and  this  is  essentially 
so,  when  we  attempt  to  apply  tins  go-ahead 
principle  to  architecture. 

The  attempt  to  arrive  at  grand  reeuHs  with 
incommensurate  means,  is  sure  to  end  in 
disappointment  and  absurdity.  When  we 
think  ourselves  most  sublime,  ire  are  simply 
making  ourselves  ridiculous;  when  we  im- 
agine the  world  delighted  and  envious,  it  is 
only  laughing  at  us. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  mushroom 
cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts,  this  confbun^ 
ing  of  real  and  flUse  beauty,  let  us  before 
going  into  the  country  to  discuss  Runl 
Architecture,  pause  to  take  a  glance  at  oae 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  we  haive 
lamentably  failed  in  this  city,  and  done  m 
ffreat  deal  badly ^  by  not  being  eontont  to  <b 
a  UUlt  nodL  Look  at  this  chureh  close  1^, 
irith  its  tidl  ambitious  spire  and  gorgeeoB 
spire-lights,  fit  handles  for  such  an  extin* 
guisher.  A  thing  of  such  pretensions  must 
surely  be  of  stone  or  other  durable  material. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  a  mere  compilation  of 
pine  boards,  stuck  together  and  piunted  to 
look  like  stone.  Its  grandeur,  like  that  of 
a  hickory  pole,  consists  in  being  tall  and 
slender ;  its  boast  is,  that  one  out  of  a  tiiou- 
sand  may  mistake  it  fbr  what  it  is  nol 
Miserable  deception  I  paltry  contrivance  I 
Had  the  money  sqiAindered  upon  so  much 
meaningless  and  perishable  pretence,  been 
expended   upon   the   honest   and  .truthfbl 
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beautifying  of  the  body  of  the  church,  how  far 
more  satisfactory  and  noble  might  have  been 
the  result!  Instead  of  a  huge  and  unsightly 
pile  of  brick  work,  the  walls  could  have  been 
of  a  well-wrought  and  neatly-pointed  rubble 
stone  work,  the  windows  filled  with  beauti- 
ful flowing  tracery  and  stained  glass — ^the 
roof  of  splendid  open  timber  work.  But 
then  there  would  have  been  no  spire  I  What 
then?  Better  no  spire  at  all,  than  a  oaricar 
ture  of  one.  Far  better  attempt  less  and  do 
it  well  at  once,  or  put  on  a  temporary  co?. 
ering,  and  leave  the  work  to  future  taste  and 
libetulity.  Cologne  cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  structures  ever  raised  by 
human  hands,  had  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
top  of  its  unfinished  tower,  the  worm-eaten 
crane  for  raising  stones  precisely  as  the 
workmen  had  left  it  ages  before.  They  had 
gone  as  far  as  they  could  in  their  glorious 
occupation ;  and  that  solitary  timber,  in  its 
mute  appeal,  was  far  more  instructive  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye  of  taste,  than  a  thou- 
sand wooden  steeples  in  all  their  flaunting 
mockery. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  mind  to  revolt  at  transparent  decep- 
tion ;  and,  for  any  beautiful  oljeet  to  please 
us  permanentiy,  it  must  be  trutiifuL  Gaudy 
tinsel*  affecting  the  appearance  of  gold; 
Ignorant  and  vulgar  wealth  usurping  the 
arena  of  true  refinement;  the  meretricious 
oontents  of  a  rouge  box  upon  the  haggard 
cheek  of  age,  are  all  things  which  instinc- 
tively disgust  us.  The  same  is  feh  when 
we  look  upon  a  building  which  is  unreal, 
and  the  sensation  is  less  intense  only  because 
the  deception  is  more  harmless  in  its  char^ 
actor.  It  is  this  want  of  truthfulness  which 
mars  the  effect  entirely  of  so  many  residen- 
ces throughout  the  country,  especially  those 
which  from  the  limited  means  employed  in 
erecting  them,  can  scarcely  aspire  to  be 
more  than  what  are  termed  eoUages,  If 
people  about  to  build  country  residences, 
would  only  determine  beforehand  what  they 
require,  and  then  adhere  to  it ;  resolve  that 
whatever  is  done,  shall  be  accomplished  in' 
a  good,  soiid,  and  trvihfuL  manner;  that  a 
cottage  shall  be  simply  a  cottage,  and  not 
ape  the  pretensions  of  a  ttoo,  they  would 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  objects  far 
more  beautiful  and  interesting  tiian  the 
gaudy  things  they  frequenUy  possess.  A 
few  coarse  uneducated  minds  will,  doubUess, 


in  passing,  think  such  productions  very  styl- 
ish, pretty,  ftUhionatiUf  or  whatever  they 
like  to  call  them ;  but  there  is  not  bne  man 
of  cultivated  taste  and  genuine  refinement,  * 
but  looks  upon  it  with  supreme  contempt. 

There  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  as  the 
barefaced  attempt,  so  common  among  us,  of 
trying  to  make  things  look  like  what  they 
are  not.  It  is  labor  utterly  thrown  away; 
for  the  world,  witiiout  troubling  its  head 
much  about  the  matter,  is  really  more  capi^ 
ble  of  appreciating  a  good  or  bad  thing  in 
architecture,  when  actually  contrasted,  tjiaa 
some  people  seem  to  imagine.  The  simplest 
cottage  is  as  capable  of  its  own  peculiar 
ornaments  as  the  richest  villa ;  and  though 
not  able  to  cope  witii  the  latter  in  splendor, 
is  capable,  by  tasteful  adaptation,  of  leaving 
as  pleasing  an  mipression  on  the  mind  as 
many  a  building  of  far  greater  pretensions. 

Look  at  this  littie  cottage  perched  on  tho 
Mil-side,  built  of  its  own  native  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  tufts  of  evergreens,  neat 
littie  lawn  of  flowers,  and  backed  by  stately 
trees.  How  ingeniously  the  approach  ia 
managed  by  rustic  steps  climbing  the  hill- 
side, and  by  the  winding  path  gradually 
overcoming  the  declivity.  It  appears  so 
natural,  so  adapted  to  the  locality  on  vrhidi 
it  stands,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  it 
had  grown  there  spontaneously ;  and  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  thing  else  planted 
there  would  not  have  looked  half  so  welL 
Now,  the  secret  of  this  success  is  manifest 
enough.  The  man  who  built  that  cottage  it 
a  man  of  sound  common  sense ;  one  who 
hates  all  affectation,  who  is  not  desirous  of 
appearing  richer  than  he  is,  and  who  withal 
has  no  slight  appreciation  of  what  is  genvi- 
ioely  good  and  beautiful  in  art.  He  is  a 
workingHuan,  who  has  amassed  suffiment  to 
build  himself  a  comfortable  little  homestead 
in  the  neighborhood  of  town,  where  he  aad 
his  family  can  e^joy  that  repose,  fresh  air, 
and  healtiiy  exercise  which  a  town  life  denies 
them.  It  is  true,  his  home  is  one  of  no 
pretensions.  Its  simple  but  picturesqno 
outline  is  devoid  of  aU  the  white  filagree 
work  that  makes  so  many  others  look  like 
Gothic  designs  for  wedding  cakes ;  but  what 
cares  he  for  that?  His  little  money  has 
well  accomplished-for  him  all  he  required, 
and  no  more.  Being  content  with  small 
rooms,  they  are  furnished  docentiy.  His 
windows  and  doors  have  tasteful  littie  hoods 
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orer  them  to  break  the  bianknesi  of  the 
exterior.  His  gables  are  pointed,  because 
in  such  a  position  as  his,  that  form  of  roof 
alone  is  beautiful  without  any  ornament 
vhatever.  He  has  introduced  a  little  bay 
window,  of  the  simplest  character,  at  one 
end;  but  that  is  really  more  for  use  than 
ornament,  for  he  commands  a  beautiful  and 
extensire  view  from  that  part  of  the  house — 
which  was  too  tempting  to  neglect.    He  has 

'  besides,  his  little  rustic  reranda  of  forked 
branches  interlacing  each  other,  and  fes- 
tooned by  creepers  of  his  own  planting, 
which  put  to  shame  all  your  architectural 
flourishes  of  painted  boards.  This  is  a  cot- 
tags,  in  the  real  acceptation  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  real  beauty  in  art,  though 
put  together  of  the  simplest  materials,  and 
the  result  is  bound  to  be  pleasing.  Let  us 
now  glance  at  a  picture  of  ft  different 
character. 

The  house  a  little  further  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  is  the  residence  of  another  working- 
man,  of  scarcely  more  means  than  he  of  the 
cottage  we  have  just  described,  but  one 
whose  character  is  as  plainly  stamped  upon 

^his  house  as  a  dandy^s  is  upon  the  huge 
glass  breast  pin  stuck  in  his  cravat.  This 
man's  notion  of  home  comfort  consistB  not 
in  studying  the  convenience  of  his  fiimily 
and  himself,  but  in  making  the  biggest  show 
before  the  world  that  he  can.  He  has  money 
enough  to  build  a  snug  little  cottage,  but 
his  wishes  are  to  make  this  little  cottage 

.  look  as  fine  as  the  bcfet  villa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; to  accomplish  in  fact  what  the  frog 
tried  to  do,  when  jealous  of  the  ox.  For 
this  purpose  he  determined  to  have  his  cot- 
tage in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple,  being 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  that  style 
from  what  he  saw  of  it  in  the  State  House, 
at  Columbus.  The  misfortune,  however  is, 
that  his  house  is  altogether  only  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  Never  mind;  pine  boards 
and  a  g(H)d  boss  can  manage  any  thing.  Up 
goes  the  Parthenon  of  a  portico,  occupying 
the  whole  front,  too  high  to  afford  any  shade, 
too  useless  to  be  christened  by  any  name, 
and  the  result  is  what  you  see.  To  increase 
the  effect,  he  has  added  an  octagon  turret  at 
each  end,  because  one  would  have  looked 
lop*eided;  they  are  of  no  earthly  use,  but 
they  looked  very  grand  upon  some  house  he 
had  seen  some  where,  and  so  he  attempted 
them.    Some  folks  told  him  if  they  belonged 


to  any  style  at  all,  they  were  Gothic — but 
what  of  that?  "  Variety  is  pleasin^'^  is  it 
not? 

Another  grand  noUon  of  this  proprietor, 
is  the  common  one  that  the  front  of  a 
house  in  the  country  mtut  have  the  front 
door  right  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
front,  as  if  a  house  can  not  be  entered  by  the 
side  as  well.  To  carry  this  point — although 
the  ground  is  so  steep  as  almost  to  require 
a  ladder  for  visitors — ^he  has  a  wide  pathway 
running  straight  ftom  the  entrance  to  the 
front  door,  which  is  stuck  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  very  front  that  one  would 
think  should  be  lef^  for  a  view.  How  people 
get  up  to  the  front  door,  I  would  rather 
ima^ne  than  prove.  Such  a  house  stands 
there  a  cold,  uninviting  piece  of  sham  and 
vulgarity.  It  is  uncomfortable  to  its  in- 
mates, unpleasant  to  beholders,  costly  in  its 
uselessness,  and  good  for  nothing  but  to 
stand  as  a  scarecrow  of  warning  to  the  next 
proprietor  who  may  wish  to  build  upon  the 
a<iyoining  lot. 


■  •  ■ 


GiaHiag  Was* 
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New  recipes  are  continually  being  pnl^ 
lished  fbr  the  makins  of  grafting  wax ;  but 
after  an  experience  of  several  years,  we  find 
nothing  to  e<|ual  the  Sculptor's  Wax,  the 
recipe  for  which  we  have  before  published. 
It  is  made  by  melting  together  equal  weigfaia 
of  bees-wax  and  Canada  balsam,  or  baisain 
of  fir,  with  a  tittle  vermilion  or  otlier  oolor- 
ine  matter. 

It  varies  fW>m  all  other  grafting  wax  in 
the  following  particulars.  U  will  adhere  to 
a  previously  wetted  surface,  and  seoondly  is 
not  forced  off  by  slieht  exudations  of  moist- 
ure or  sap.  It  will  not  run  by  the  sun's 
heat  in  summer,  nor  will  it  crack  in  winter ; 
by  varving  the  quantity  of  balsam  it  may  be 
made  nard  or  soft,  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
operator. 

When  much  grafting  is  to  be  done,  this 
wax  should  be  placed  m  the  inner  ^t  of  a 
glue  kettle,  Uie  outer  vessel  containm^  oil, 
salt  water,  or  any  other  fluid  requiring  a 
high  temperature  to  boil  it.  The  wax  in  the 
kettle  may  thus  be  kept  fluid  for  many  hours. 
It  may  luso  be  poured  out  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  cut  in  strips  to  bo  wrapped  around 
grafts,  etc. 

This  wax  may  be  used  so  thinly  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  closing  or  ^wth  of  the 
bark,  and  at  the  same  time  is  sujficiently 
elastic  for  a  long  dbtanoe  befionre  breaking 
The  wax  used  bv  sculptors  for  modeling  is 
of  this  kind. —  Working  Farmmt. 
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The  following  is  ft  condensed  report  of  the 
remarks  made  at  the  Farmer's  Olab,  on  the 
subject  of  Fences,  by  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes, 
Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer : 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  meeting 
I  looked  over  an  abstract  of  the  Census,  and 
arrived  at  a  few  important  facts  in  relation 
to  the  sobject  now  under  consideration.  I 
find  by  the  last  Census  that  we  had  of  im- 
proved land  in  the  United  States,  upwards 
of  118,000,000  of  acres ;  and  if  we  suppose 
this  to  be  made  up  into  lots  of  twenty  acres 
each,  we  should  then  require,  at  fifty  cents  a 
rod,  whiob  may  be  supposed  to  be  below  the 
averace  cost,  for  labor  and  making  of  fences, 
inolu£n2  of  course  the  cost  of  preparation, 
a  sum  of  $113  25  for  every  twenty  acres — 
and  at  this  cost  the  fencing  of  the  United 
States,  or  rather  that  portion  recognised  as 
improved,  and  operatea  as  farms,  would  cost 
$670,776,273.  If  there  be  any  mistake  in 
these  figures,  it  results  from  the  Census, 
either  as  to  the  number  of  acres,  or  in  the 
estimate  of  fiflj  cents  a  rod. 

No  subject  IS  more  worthy  of  the  close 
investigation  of  this  club,  than  the  proper 
style  of  fences  to  be  used  by  our  farmers. 
It  is  well  known  that  no  one  kind  of  fence 
is  suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
the  extensive  farms  of  the  west,  many  of  the 
hedge  plants  may  be  used  with  profit,  and 
indeed,  wherever  the  price  of  land  for  twelve 
feet  wide  on  each  oi  a  hedge  is  materially 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  permanent  fence, 
there,  and  there  alone,  hedges  may  be  used 
wiUi  profit ;  for  without  question  any  hedge 
which  is  equal  to  a  permanent  fence,  pro- 
tecting crops  from  the  rava^  of  cattle,  will 
absorb  the  energy  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its 
use  for  crop-growing.  It  is  true  that  many 
hedges  may  be  grown  on  much  less  spaces, 
but  they  are  not  fully  efficient  for  the  puiv 
poses  intended. 

Among  the  most  efficient  of  these  hedges 
b  the  Osage  Orange,  and  in  many  latitudes  it 
may  be  used  with  propriety.  A  proper  cutting 
plow  may  be  usea  on  each  side  of  this  hedge 
to  root-prune  it,  and  thus  it  may  be  pre- 
vented from  occupying  any  greater  width  of 
land  than  practice  will  show  to  be  necessary 
for  its  sustenance. 

An  excess  of  fences  is  the  prevailing  sin 
of  American  farmers.  In  Belgium,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  fences  are  unknown ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  the  better  class  of  farmers 
use  fences  only  as  the  outer  boundary  of 
their  farms;  and  where  i^eir  cattle  are 
soiled,  and  not  pastured,  intervening  fences 
ammnecessary. 

The  amount  of  land  thrown  to  waste 
throughout  the  United  States,  a<]|}acent  to 


fences,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  number  of 
arable  acres  in  some  of  the  smaller  states. 
The  cost  of  useless  fences  throughout  the 
country,  at  least  of  such  fences  as  might  be 
disf#ensed  with,  if  cattle  were  soiled,  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  cattle  held 
tor  working  purposes. 

It  is  a  common  error  for  fanners  to  snp> 
pose  that  they  are  legally  bound  to  put  up 
fences  to  protect  their  crops  from  their  neigh- 
bor's cattle.  It  is  not  so.  In  most  of  our 
states  every  farmer  has  a  right,  if  he  pleases, 
to  leave  bis  land  without  fences,  and  hie 
neighbor  is  liable  for  all  encroachments  made 
by  his  cattle  upon  the  nnfenced  farm.  Fen* 
oes,  therefore^  are  legally  intended  to  prevent 
the  farmer's  own  cattle  from  annoying  his 
neighbor,  but  no  farmer  who  soils  his  stock 
need  protect  himself  from  his  neighbors' 
cattle  oy  a  fence,  and  those  who  turn  their 
cattle  on  the  rosd,  meanly  to  feed  them  al 
the  public  expense,  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  liable  for  all  damage 
done  to  their  neighbors  by  Uiese  road-fed 
cattle;  for  should  they  walk  into  an  opea 
gate,  even  if  constantly  left  open,  the  owner 
of  the  cattle  would  be  liable  to  all  damage 
perpetrated  by  them.  [It  is  unfortunatelj 
not  the  case  in  all  parts  m  the  country;  even 
where  legal  provision  is  made  for  estrays,  the 
difficulties  attendant  are  not  compensated.] 

To  return  to  our  sulyect:  many  farms  are 
stony,  and  now  sub-soil  plowing  and  under- 
draining  are  well  understood  to  be  judicious, ' 
stone  walls  as  fences  may  be  profitably  used. 
These,  when  properly  built,  will  last  for  all 
time.  The  first  preparation  should  be  to  dig 
a  ditch  at  such  deptn  as  will  place  its  lower 
portion,  when  again  filled,  below  the  freesing 
point.  This  may  be  filled  with  the  smaller 
classes  of  stones,  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ffround,  on  which  the  stone  wall,  com- 
posea  entirely  of  the  larger  pieces,  should 
oe  placed,  and  if  these  be  one-half  wider  at 
the  base,  than  at  the  top,  and  properly  laid* 
it  forms  the  best  and  most  secure  farm  fence 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  never  requir- 
ing renewal,  and  scarcely  ever  the  slightest 
repair. 

Where  the  supply  of  stone  is  insufficient^ 
and  such  kinds  of  posts  can  be  procured  as 
are  slow  to  decay,  such  as  cedar,  locust,  &c.. 
then  the  posts  may  be  imbedded  in  a  partial 
wall,  ana  topped  by  a  single  rsil.  Jn  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  lands  have  re- 
cently been  cleared,  the  reversed  roots  of 
large  trees  are  so  combined  as  to  form  an 
efficient  fence,  and  capable  of  lasting  for 
many  years.  Such  fences  are  often  round 
in  the  North  and  West,  and  give  promise  to 
outlast  the  present  owners  or  the  nurms. 

But  when  the  fiMSt  is  remembered,  that  the 
fencing  of  many  farms  is  more  than  half 
their  value,  then   the  true  worth  of  the 
stone  wall  properly  built  will  be 
understood. 
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It  is  very  donbtfol  if  the  national  debt  of 
Bngland,  large  as  it  is,  would  equal  four 
times  the  cost  of  the  farm  fences  of 
America. 

In  all  the  Tarious  kinds  of  fences  where 
wood  forms  a  principal  ingredient,  its  prepa- 
ration before  use  should  not  be  overlookea. 

Posts,  when  turned  upside  down,  will  last 
much  longer  in  the  soil  than  when  in  their 
natural  position.  The  Talvular  arrangement 
of  the  capilliary  tubes  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  such  as  to  admit  moist- 
ure to  rise,  but  when  turned  upside  down, 
as  with  a  reversed  post,  the  moisture  of  the 
eround  can  not  rise  in  the  post,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  upper  end  exposed  to  the  weather 
be  partially  protected  by  a  conical  figure  or 
cap,  or  a  coat  of  pahit,  such  post  will  not  be 
continually  supplied  with  moisture  as  one 
of  the  necessary  elements  for  decay;  and 
hence  will  las^  in  the  soil  for  a  greater  length 
of  tinAe  than  when  placed  in  the  position  in 
which  it  originally  grew.  The  speaker  then 
detailed  the  different  methods  for  extracting 
sap  from  wood,  or  rendering  it  insoluble  in 
the  wood  so  as  to  obyiate  the  necessity  of  its 
extraction.  The  Kyanizing  of  posts,  pres- 
ervation by  partial  carbonisation,  the  use  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  coal-tar,  &c.,  were  fully 
explained.  But  as  he  stated,  all  these  facts 
had  been  published  in  detail  in  his  paper. 

Wire-fences  seem  to  have  nearly  gone  out 
of  date.  Their  continual  expansion  and 
eon  traction  during  every  change  of  temper- 
ature throughout  the  aay,  are  calculated, 
dither  to  loosen  the  post  or  stretch  the  wire, 
and  all  the  intermiAliate  springs  that  have 
yet  been  invented,  are  found  inefficient  for 
use.  Wire-fences  are  very  cheap,  and  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  forerunners  to  an 
intended  heoge,  answering  as  a  protector 
until  the  hedge  has  grown :  but  by  this  time 
the  wire  will  be  .found  to  carry  the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to 
•11  kinds  of  iron-fences.  Various  kinds  nave 
been  made,  which  are  found  to  be  excellent 
in  practice,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  read- 
ily removed  when  required.  The  different 
patterns  of  hurdle  or  single-pannel  fences 
thus  made,  are  much  used,  and  those  who 
pasture  cattle,  and  require  to  change  their 

Sasture  ground  to  different  parts  of  ue  same 
eld,  may  use  these  hurdle  lences  with  profit 
and  convenience. 

Many  kinds  of  wooden  fences  are  now 
beinj^  made  by  machinery,  and  answer  an 
admirable  purpose.  A  Mr.  6tratton,  near 
Troy,  manufactures  one  of  these  new  kinds 
of  fences,  at  fifty  cents  per  rod.  This  is  a 
picket-fence,  with  turned  pickets  passing 
throng  flat  rails.  For  these  rails  green 
wood  18  preferred,  and  while  drying  they 
shrink  upon  the  pickets,  forming  a  sUff 
pannel.  These  pannels  of  sixteen  feet  long 
may  rest  their  upper  rails  on  locust  posts, 


with  their  lower  rail  slightly  entering  their 
sides,  or  they  may  be  locked  together  by 
single  long  pickets,  and  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion known  as  worm  fenoes,  so  that  the 
len^hs  can  each  sustain  another  length  by 
their  position,  thus  requiring  twenty  per 
cent,  more  length  of  fence,  and  ocoupyinff 
a  comparatively  greater  width  of  ground 
Many  miles  of'^  these  kind  of  fences  have 
been  put  up  by  the  railroads  running  from 
Troy. 
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Although  philosophers  tell  us  "  that  there 
is  no  waste,"  but  tnat  all  substances,  af\er 
passing  through  the  various  states  of  solid, 
fluid,  and  SBriform,  return  again  after  a  lapse 
of  time  into  their  original  position,  to  be 
again  transformed  as  before, — ^yet,  in  the 
humble  sphere  of  practical  duty  to  which 
nwny  of  us  are  called,  it  becomes  expedient 
either  to  accelerate  or  retreat,  as  the  case 
may  be,  this  ever-moving  change  which 
nature  is  making;  and,  consequently,  though 
the  philoRopher  may,  in  accordance  with  tne 
laws  he  lays  down  for  himself,  discard  the 
word  "waste"  from  his  vocabulary,  there 
are  still  many  minor  purposes  to  which  it 
has  a  si^ificant  meaning ;  and  in  hortioul- 
tural  afikirs  we  recognise  it  in  many  instan- 
ces with  all  its  force ;  for  we  not  nnfrequently 
see  the  misappropriation  of  many  of  the 
means  at  the  aisposal  of  the  operator,  bat 
very  many  not  used  at  all.  Tnis  state  of 
things,  doubtiess,  arises,  in  many  instances, 
from  the  want  of  the  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  all  the  mind  conceives ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case;  and  as  of  late  a 
laudable  desire  has  been  manifested  to 
become  acquainted  with  common  things,  a 
few  words  on  what  may  appear  tbe^very  com- 
monest of  tiie  o(»Bmon  may  not  be  altogether 
in  vadn. 

In  all  gardens,  or  in  some  obscure  place 
outside  of  them,  there  should  always  be  "a 
rubbish  heap,"  or  place  to  which  the  refuse 
matters  of  a  garden  ars  carried,  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  are  produced.  This  reposi- 
tory of  what  is  deemed  unfit  for  any  where 
else,  is,  of  course,  not  the  fkshionable  quar- 
ter where  company  delights  to  linger ;  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  it  may  contain  what  they  onoe 
admired,  in  the  shape  of  some  overgrown 
hard-wooded  plant,  well-trained  tree,  or  other 
attractive  object,  but  which,  after  performing 
the  duty  allotted  to  it,  is  cast  away  no  one 
cares  whither.  Now,  though  it  would  be 
hard  to  persuade  a  skillful  cultivator  that  a 
fine  specimen  Boronia,  which  had  graced  his 
stage  for  many  years,  until  no  longer  the 
stubby  orderly  plant  it  once  was,  and  waa 
cast  away,  would  rise  again  from  its  ashes  a 
better  plant  than  bsfore,  t^  doctrine,  thoo{^ 
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he  would  by  no  means  entirely  discredit  it, 
vet  he  has  sufficient  discernment  to  compre- 
hend the  immense  time  required  to  perform 
this  routine,  and,  consequently,  he  puts  his 
wits  to  work  to  discover  if  some  part  of  the 
process  can  not  be  turned  to  profitable 
account;  this  is,  therefore,  done  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  rubbish  and  other  waste 
materials  are  made  into  some  such  manure 
as  to  impart  a  something  useful  to  whatever 
it  is  applied  to.  This  state  of  things  is  what 
our  great  agrieultural  friends  have  been 
aiming  at  for  years;  "  to  husband  their 
resources,"  and  allow  nothing  to  be  lost;  and 
in  some  of  the  best  tilled  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  care  and  pains  taken  to  secure 
all  waste  scrapings  from  the  roads,  or  ditch- 
esy  all  rubbisn  left  in  other  quarters,  and 
more  especially  the  liquid  substances  in  the 
yards  and  other  places  which  of  yore  were 
considered  only  nuisances,  these  matters  have 
now  taken  such  a  turn  that  they  are  no 
longer  called  "small;''  and,  although  in 
j^ardening  affairs  it  would  be  unjust  to  give 
It  so  important  a  feature  as  it  assumes  on  the 
farm,  yet  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
often  receives. 

To  make  the  case  better  understood,  we 
must  descend  into  particulars,  and  shall 
begin  bv  supposing  we  heap  on  which  all 
kinds  of  castaway  materials  is  deposited,  is 
in  some  out-of-the-way  comer.  Now  the  first 
thing  to  consider  is,  what  more  auxiliary 
malter  can  be  {^t  together  at  the  cheapest 
rate.  If  the  situation  be  a  stiff  loam,  or 
a  clayey  one,  it  affords  of  itself  one  of  the 
most  useful  elements  of  successful  culture 
for  the  woody  matter,  with,  probably,  the 
addition  of  some  that  could  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose,  will  furnish  a  sort  of  fuel  suffi- 
oient  to  bum  this  obstinate  compound  into 
one  of  the  most  friable  and  useful  insnredients 
that  can  be  applied  to  stiff  ground.  The  way 
this  is  obiiuned  requires  some  little  care  and 
lime ;  but  the  process  is  simple.  A  situa- 
tion having  been  selected  for  tne  fire,  let  the 
bottom  be  made  smooth,  and  let  two  small 
ditches*  about  four  inches  wide  and  as  many 
deep,  be  cut  intersecting  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  a  cross,  and  let  these  be  covered 
over  with  bricks  or  flat  stones,  but  not  tight- 
jointed,  and  at  the  center,  where  they  cross 
each  other,  raise  a  heap  of  stones  or  brick- 
bats, say  a  couple  of  barrow  loads,  and  on 
this  pile  some  roughy  dr^  wood,  &o.,  which, 
being  lighted,  coarser  pieces  may  be  added, 
and  amongst  these  some  rough  pieces  of  day 
or  loam  may  be  placed,  observing  to  apply 
it  at  first  by  hand,  so  that  none  of  the 
finer  particles  be  likely  to  choke  the  fire ; 
rough,  woody  roots,  or  other  combustible 
materialfl,  may  be  added  alternately  with 
the  clay,  taking  care  that  at  the  first  start 
the  proportion  of  clay  be  not  too  large ;  by- 
andA>y,  however*  it  may  increase,  Tor  the 
prooees  may  be  carried  on  for  weeks,  taking 


care  to  supply  it  occasionally  with  loose 
wood  and  clav,  but  on  no  account  to  disturb 
any  part  of  the  burning  mass  until  you  be 
satisfied  with  the  quantity  that  is  done. 
This  process  is  called  day-burning,  and  is 
successfully  practiced  in  some  places;  the 
merits  of  the  article  for  heavy  land  are, 
doubtless,  of  the  first  order. 

It  is  necessary,  now,  to  look  to  the  other 
portion  of  the  neap,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  roots  and  staUcs  consumed  as  above, 
contains,  doubtiess,  the  decayed  weeds  and 
flowering-stems  of  the  flower-garden,  with  ft 
tolerable  proportion  of  stones,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  is  likewise  a  useful  adjunct 
to  stiff,  clayey  lands,  and  can  not,  therefore, 
be  better  employed  than  by  being  well  mixed 
up  until  all  parts  of  it  be  decomposed,  and 
then  be  carried  out  on  the  tillage  lands. 
And  as  there  are  few  things,  stone  excepted, 
but  which  will  either  bum  or  decay,  the 
waste  substances  of  the  rabbish-heap  may 
again  be  appropriated  to  replace  the  loss  the 
^und  Underwent  by  its  removal.  Cultiva- 
tion is  also  much  benefited  by  an  interchange 
of  in^edients.  Witness  the  advantage  of 
trencning;  the  subsoil  brought  to  the  top, 
mixing  with  what  was  there,  a  compound  is 
created  ll^etter  calculated  to  sustain  vegetable 
life,  than,  to  all  appearance,  a  richer  soil  is 
capable  of  doing  alone*  But  there  are  some 
things  to  which  a  sort  of  use  is  put  during 
their  preparatory  time;  of  this  class,  tiee- 
leaves  are,  doubuess,  the  most  pre-eminent ; 
but  as  these  are  so  well  knovm,  it  is  needless 
to  say  more.  Grass  from  the  lavm,  is,  how- 
ever, less  usefully  employed,  but  it  may '  be 
made  to  work  the  frame,  and,  doubtiess,  is 
an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  hot  dung  sent 
there,  but  bein^  more  violent  and  less  last- 
ing in  its  heating  powers,  some  care  must 
be  taken  in  using  it.  But  it  may  be  ren- 
dered very  useful  if  there  be  any  old,  dry 
leaves  at  hand  to  mix  it  with ;  these,  by  ab- 
sorbing part  of  its  fermenting  juices,  modify 
and  mitigate  its  obnoxious  qualities,  and  * 
little  time  taken  in  preparing  it,  by  repeated 
turnings,  &c.,  is  well  rewarded  by  the  mild, 
regular  heat  it  «vee  afterwards.  Short 
grass,  however,  to  oecome  useful,  ought  not 
to  lie  and  heat,  and  cake  into  lumps  firsts 
for  by  so  doing  its  best  and  most  active 
juices  are  thrown  off.  ^  Short  ^rass  inay  also 
be  usefully  employed  in  shading  or  protect- 
ing the  ground  from  the  effeets  of  a  too  hot 
sun;  strawberries,  newly  planted  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  many  other  things,  will  be  aJI 
benefited  by  a  slight  covering  of  short  grass, 
which,  preventing  evaporation,  is  of  great 
service  to  the  crops  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  class  or  *'  waste  materials,  manr 
things  may  also,  doubtless,  be  added,  whicn 
have  only  a  local  position ;  in  other  words, 
certain  places  or  districts  afford  useful  sub- 
stances  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
ground  or  crop,  which  are  sot  to  be  found 
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every  where.  And  it  often  happene  that 
nature  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  each 
district  with  what  is  best  suited  to  its  par- 
ticular wants;  some  of  our  lightest  lands 
containing  the  richest  marls  beneath  their 
surface.  What  useful  refuse  a  brick-yard 
contains,  and  how  often  it  is  allowed  to  lie 
and  waste.  A  peep  into  the  court-yard  of 
premises  undergoing  repair  will  also  often 
show  quantities  of  mortar,  rubbish,  and 
other  substances  thrown  into  some  hole  to 
fill  up  a  space  which  a  less  valuable  materiid 
would  have  done  as  welL  Stones  themselves 
are  not  without  their  use  un  land;  and  I 
have  seen  a  piece  of  stiff,  retentive  clay  land 
much  improved  by  a  good  dressing  of  the 
waste  from  a  sand-stone  quarry.  Koad  dirt 
is  also  useful;  for,  apart  from  the  value 
which  the  dung  from  animals  gives  it,  the 
^rindings  of  the  stone  is  also  of  great  ser- 
vice. Many  other  ihinp  might  also  be 
adduced,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  call 
the  attention  of  gardeners  to  the  **  small  mat- 
ters'' connected  with  the  *' compost  heap." 
Manures  of  the  more  prominent  kinds  it  is 
needless  here  to  mention,  because  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  are  duly  cared  for  in  the 
proper  way. 

I  might  also  add,  that  liquids  ought  also 
to  be  properly  attended  to,  for  it  not  unfre- 

Sently  happens  that  some  of  them  are 
owed  to  waste.  Perhaps,  as  useful  a  way 
to  dispose  of  small  quantities,  is  to  pour 
them  over  the  compost  mixture,  which  may 
ocmsist  of  a  variety  of  materials  all  blended 
together,  and  which  may  be  all  used  to 
■(Vantage  when  the  proper  season  comes 
round  for  digging  the  various  plots ;  always 
taking  care  to  preserve  some  of  the  richest 
and  best  manure  for  certain  crops,  as  celery, 
where  the  space  only  allows  a  small  quantity 
of  it  at  a  time.  J.  Robson. 


From  tlM  OaUfbndft  FanMr. 

Hie  Yinsyards  of  Hortken  Calilbnia. 
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LiFK. — The  process  of  human  life  consists 
in  there  meeting  together  in  the  lungs,  every 
iwenty-fuur  hours,  two  thousand  gallons  of 
blood  and  three  thousand  gallons  of  air. 
Good  health  requires  this  absolutely,  and 
can  not  be  long  maintained  with  less  than 
the  full  amount  of  each ;  for  such  are  the 
proportions  that  nature  has  ordained  and 
ealled  for.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  perceive,  that 
in  proportion  as  a  person  is  consuming  daily 
less  air  than  is  natural,  in  such  propNortion 
k  a  decline  of  health  rapid  and  inevitable. 
To  knowy  then,  how  much  air  a  man  does 
habitually  consume,  is  second  in  impurtance, 
in  determining  his  true  condition,  to  no  other 
&et ;  is  a  symptom  to  be  noticed  and  meas- 
ured in  every  case  of  disease,  most  especially 
of  disease  of  the  lungs;  and  no  man  can  safely 
•ay  that  the  lungs  are  sound  and  well  and 
working  fully,  until  he  has  ascertained,  by 
actual  mathematical  measurement,  their  ca- 
pacity of  action  at  the  timeof  the  examination. 
All  else  is  indefinite,  dark  ooi^jeoture.— >Uall. 
So.  7— Nnr  aonta-Jou^  ISM^-flL 


The  agricultural  resources  of  this  State« 
although  little  known,  and  comparatively 
undeveloped,  are  of  the  very  first  class.  Its 
valleys  are  ver^  extensive  and  fertile,  poo- 
seseing  a  capacity  for  production  unequaled 
by  anv  portion  of  the  Union.  I  have  lately 
visited  portions  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State  with  reference  to  its  capacity  for 
frui^growinff.  For  the  peach,  pear,  ^pl% 
grape,  ^.,  I  think  it  has  no  equaL  Thero 
ar6  several  vineyards  now  in  full  bearing  in 
different  parts  of  Northern  California,  fulir 
sustaining  this  character  of  its  soil  and*ch- 
mate.  In  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa  there  ia 
a  vineyard  of  two  thousand  vines.  One 
hundred  of  these  are  fifteen  years  old. 
These  are  trained  to  the  hight  of  six  feet^ 
and  then  allowed  to  spread  at  random  upon 
a  frame-work,  having  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  They  are  trimmed  every  winter  to  n 
mere  head,  leaving  only  from  three  to  five 
buds  for  wood  and  fruit.  The  remainder  of 
the  vines  in  this  vineyard  are  two  years  old. 
The^  are  trimmed  low  to  a  standard  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  intended 
to  grow  the  fruit  thus  near  the  earth.  The 
theorv  is,  that  the  fruit  near  the  ground 
will  be  shaded  and  protected  from  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun.  How  the  experiment 
will  succeed,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  on  a  level  surface. 

Sonoma  valley  has  the  finest  vineyards 
in  Northern  California.  It  contains  about 
five  thousand  vines,  planted  six  feet  apart. 
The  soil  is  a  grayish  loam,  breaking  into 
lumps  the  sise  of  a  large  potato,  in  working 
and  easy  of  cultivation.  The  vinevard  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  of  the  fooi 
hills  of  the  Contra  Costa  range  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  several  unfailing  springs 
running  from  the  hill-sides  above,  which 
furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation. 
These  sprin^js  are  highly  impregnated.  A 
portion  of  this  vineyard  is  fifteen  years  old^ 
and  is  bearing  abundantly.  The  vines  are 
trimmed  to  a  standard  of  about  two  feel^ 
and  every  winter  all  the  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year  is  trimmed  off,  and  only  from 
three  to  five  buds  are  left  for  wood  and  fruil 
the  ensuing  year.  This  trimming  is  done 
from  November  till  March.  The  older  vines 
are  supported  by  braces  where  neeessury. 
The  growing  wood  of  the  old  vines  is  inter- 
woven in  the  form  uf  a  large  hoop,  and  the 
vine  is  then  made  to  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  the  branches  and  fruit  of  the  year.  The 
grapes  hang  in  large  beautiful  clusters  near 
the  head  of  the  standard  of  the  vine,  and 
are  mostly  protected  from  the  rays  of  the 
SUB  in  this  manner.  The  whole  vineyard  is 
occasionally  irrigated.    The  ineome  of  thie 
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Tioeyard  is  estimated  at  $20,000.  The  cli- 
mate of  this  valley  is  dry  and  of  a  moderate 
temperature. 

Tnere  are  also  two  vineyards  at  the  old 
Mission  of  San  Jose.  One  of  these  contains 
about  four  thousand  yines,  in  a  tolerable 
condition.  They  are  trimmed  to  a  standard 
about  two  feet  hieh,  and  from  three  to  five 
buds  are  saved  ror  wood  and  fruit.  The 
vines  are  allowed  to  spread  at  random  over 
the  ground  during  the  summer.  This  vine- 
yard is  irrigated.  The  other  vineyard  is 
small,  and  some  of  the  vines  are  said  to  be 
sixty  years  old,  and  planted  about  six  feet 
apart  A  portion  of  the  ground  is  in  ^rass, 
and  only  a  small  space  around  each  vine  is 
cultivated.  This  vineyard  is  not  irrigated. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  breaking  into  small 
lumps,  and  easf  of  cultivation,  with  a  dry 
limestone  subsoil.  This  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  the  vine. 

There  are  two  vineyards  in  Napa  valley — 
one  of  them,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Yount,  I 
have  not  seen.  [The  Mitor  announces  that 
this  gentleman  manufactures  about  one  thou- 
sand gallons  of  a  very  good  wine,  of  fine 
body,  and  resembling  bordeaux  claret.]  A 
part  of  it  has  been  pumted  fifteen  years,  and 
produces  abundantly.  The  other  is  owned 
Djr  Mr.  Kelloge,  formerly  of  Illinois.  It  was 
planted  in  lS3.  It  is  situated  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  under  the  brow  of  a  high 
nill,  with  an  eastern  exposure.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  the  soil  a  gravel  foil  of  large 
and  small  stones,  and  very  different  from  any 
other  I  have  examined.  There  are  about  fif- 
teen hundred  vines,  and  each  one  is  trained  to 
a  standard  of  two  feet  They  are  trained  after 
the  manner  of  the  other  vineyards  I  have 
described.  In  the  spring,  be&re  the  vines 
commence  growing,  this  vineyard  presents 
the  appearance  of  so  many  small  stumps  of 
trees.  This  vineyard  is  irrigated  three  times 
every  season—- once  when  the  fruit  is  setting, 
again  when  it  is  half-grown,  and  lastly  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  The  vines  spread  at 
random  over  tne  ground.  This  vineyard  is 
productive,  and  pays  well.  There  is  also  a 
small  vineyard  at  Livermore's  Ranch,  on 
the  Contra  Costa  range,  about  twen<fy  miles 
east  of  the  Mission  of  San  Jose.  It  has 
'been  planted  about  fifteen  years,  and  is 
trimmed  to  a  standard  of  about  six  feet,  and 
sJlowed  to  spread  at  random  upon  frame- 
work. It  is  trimmed  after  the  manner  of 
the  other  vineyards  I  have  mentioned.  This 
vineyard  is  an  alluvial  soil,  on  the  banks  of 
a  mountain  stream.  The  soil  is  a  black  day, 
mixed  with  verv  rich  black  vegetable  mold, 
very  soft  and  adhesive,  and  even  miry  in  the 
winter.  In  summer,  it  becomes  very  dry  and 
hard,  and  cracks  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  and  is  full  of  large  crevices.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  very  sweet 

,  The  climate  of  all  the  valleys  of  Northern 
Calilbmia  is  dry  in  summer,  and  wdl  adapt- 


ed to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  rot,  to  my  knowledge.  A 
large  portion  of  the  country  is  underlaid 
with  limestone  rock,  and  has  a  subsoil  well 
adapted  to  the  vine. 

There  are  a  number  of  old  vineyards  in 
Lower  California,  which  are  very  productive. 
The  grapes  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
and  sold  at  high  prices.  Of  these  vineyards, 
however,  I  know  nothing  personally.  Only 
one  kind  of  grape  has  oeen  cultivated  on 
this  coast.  It  is  Delieved  to  be  the  Malaga 
grope  of  old  Spain,  introduced  here  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionariee  who  visited 
this  country.  It  is  a  grape  of  a  fine  qual- 
ity, and  well  acclimated.  [Adapted  to  the 
climate.]  E.  Towssxnd. 
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Is  line  a  Xsauze. 


[A  writer  in  the  I\wiic(U  Farmer,  a  Bos- 
ton periodical  of  great  merit,  which  haa 
recently  made  its  appearance,  gives  a  sen* 
sible  rebuff  to  the  editor  of  the  "Ftowman,** 
of  the  same  city,  who  has  joined  the  un- 
natural hue  and  cry,  that  certain  portions 
of  the  agricultural  press  have  been  induced 
to  set  up  against  the  advances  of  chemiocH 
agricultural  science,  and  the  applications 
of  manures,  which  have  naturally  ensued 
It  has  been  my  intention  to  prepare  some 
articles  upon  the  subject  of  manures,  for 
the  guidance  of  gardeners  especially;  for 
they  are  willing  to  admit  that  even  our  fer- 
tile western  plains  may  be  benefited  by  ad- 
ditional fertilisers,  even  though  their  brother 
farmers  still  insist  upon  the  absurd  idea 
that  the  soil  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  expend  money  and  labor  in 
enriching  the  land — they  have  demonstrated 
that  it  will  pay  in  the  garden,  at  least  The 
following  remarks  upon  lime  may  be  valu- 
able to  gardeners  as  weU  as  to  farmers.] 

Is  lime  not  a  manure  in  any  sense  of  the 
term?  Let  us  consider  what  manure  is. 
Manure  is  the  food  of  a  plant  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  plant,  that  food  does  to 
an  animal.  It  fumisnee  the  elements  which 
make  up  the  several  parts  of  which  plants 
consist.  Thus,  ammonia  and  its  salts  are 
manures,  because  they  furnish  nitrogen  to 
a  plant.  Farm-yard  dung  is  a  manure,  be> 
cause  it  furnishes  to  plants  a  portion  of  all 
their  constituents.  Potash  and  soda,  and 
their  salts,  are  manures,  because^  in  addition 
to  their  chemical  effects  on  Uie  other  sub- 
stances present  in  the  soil,  they  ai>e  then- 
selves  constant  constituents  of  vegetables; 
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end,  in  a  similar  manner,  lime  is  a  mannre, 
because,  in  addition  to  its  mechanical  and 
chemical  effects,  in  ameliorating  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  soil,  and  correcting  the 
injurious  substances  present  in  it,  it  is  itself 
a  constant  constituent  of  most  yegetables, 
and  especially  of  those  most  cultivated  by  the 
farmer.  Chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  it  exists  largely  in  the  ash  of  the  cereal 
grains,  and  of  &eir  straw.  It  is  still  more 
abundant  in  tiie  straw  of  leguminous  plants, 
and  in  the  root  crops ;  while  in  the  tops  o€ 
the  root  crops,  it  is  by  fkr  the  most  abun- 
dant inorganic  ingredient. 

More  Sinn  a  wird  of  the  ash  of  oloyer 
consists  of  lime ;  and  experience  has  proved, 
that  lime  will  enable  clover  to  grow  on  soUs, 
upon  which,  before  the  application  of  Hme, 
it  would  not  grow ;  and  it  could  not  |po^, 
because  lime  was  not  present  in  that  soil. 

If  limo  is  not  a  manure,  then  no  one  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  plants  is  a  manure. 
But  this  would  be  a  sweeping  conclusion, 
and  in  order  to  test  its  accuracy,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  objector  to  make  a 
'*  trial,"  if  not  with  lime,  without  it.  Let 
him  take  a  quantity  of  soil,  entirely  free 
from  Hme,  and  attempt  to  grow  upon  It  a 
crop  of  wheat,  or  of  clover,  or  any  other 
crop  usually  cultivated ;  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  bringing  it  to  perfection  on  that  soil, 
however  well  supplied  with  the  other  sub- 
stances necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
his  position  wiD  be  made  ^ood;  he  will 
have  achieved  a  brilliant  discovery;  and 
overthrow  the  false  positions  hidierto  oc- 
cupied by  agricultural  writers.  He  may 
then  be  proud,  and  exult  in  the  title  of  anti- 
lime  man.  But  until  by  a  "  trial"  he  does 
so,  it  would  be  advisabie  for  him  to  desist 
from  circulating  opinions,  unfounded  by 
trial,  and  at  variance  with  the  experience 
and  science  of  the  world. 
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Gblatins. — ^Isinglass  represents  the  chemi- 
cal body  termed  gelatine,  which  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrosen,  oxygen,  and  sul- 
phur. 1*0  speak  stricUy,  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  animiu  tissues,  but  is  formed  out  of 
certain  of  these  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water.  Gelatine  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  by  oooling  forms  a  jelly.  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  add,  and  upon  this  property 
depends  the  formation  of  leather.  The  ge- 
latinous tissues,  as  thev  are  termed,  are  uie 
bones,  the  tendons,  ana  ligaments,  tiie  cellu- 
lar tissue,  or  filamentous  tissue,  and  the 
membranes  yin  general.  Gelatine  is  found 
to  be  more  dosdy  allied  to  dbumen,  fibrine, 
and  caseine,  than  was  at  first  supposed.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  it  can  not  be  trans- 
fimmed  within  the  animal  body  into  albu- 
men, fibrine,  or  caseine;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  animals  fed  exclusively  on  gela- 
tine die  with  symptoms  of  starvation. 


"^e  copy  the  subjoined  article  from  the 
KnoxviUe  Begitter^  of  recent  date: 

To  THE  Editors — ^Last  September,  in  oom- 

Sanywith  Messrs.  Chas.  H.  Coffin  and  James 
(.  welker,  Esq.,  I  visited  Capt  Campbell's 
vineyard,  about  ten  miles  above  this  place, 
on  the  French  Broad  river.  Mr.  Campbell's 
vines  had  produced  an  abundant  crop  of 
grapes,  of  most  excellent  flavor.  Mr.  Coffin 
had  visited  Cincinnati  the  spring  previous, 
and  both  of  us,  but^  particulariy  Mr.  Coflin, 
had  collected  what  information  we  could  on 
the  subject  of  the  vine.  We  were  both  satis- 
fied, firom  the  success  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
experiment^  that  the  grape  can  be  cultivated 
to  oetter  advantage  in  £ast  Tennessee  than 
in  the  viciniW  of  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  cul-* 
tivated  lar^r^,  and  many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  are  accumulating  large  for* 
tunes«  Why  can  not  our  people  here,  witil 
superior  advantages  in  soil  and  climate,  for 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  achieve  the  same  or 
even  greater  results  ? 

In  hopes  that  others  might  be  induced  to 
follow  Capt.  Campbeirs  example,  I  addressed 
him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  to  eHcit  from  hfan 
his  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine.  Enclosed 
I  send  yon  his  reply,  which,  if  you  think  oC 
sufiicient  interest  to  your  readers,  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

Most  reepeotfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

John  H.  Cioailt. 

Knoxvide,  Feb,  20,  1854. 

Col.  J.  H.  Cbozixr — Dear  Sir: — ^1  received 
your  communication,  with  regard  to  my  mode 
of  cultivating  the  rine,  in  good  time.  I  found 
the  vine,  the  one  I  am  now  cultivating,  in 
the  neighborhood.  All  others,  with  me,  have 
entirely  failed.  I  procured  four  cuttings  from 
the  vine,  and  planted  them ;  th^y  bore  graper 
at  three  years  old,  and  have  borne  abun- 
dantly ever  since.  I  was  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  cut- 
tings, I  commenced  a  vineyard  on  the  follow- 
ing plan:  The  southern  exposure,  hiU  side^ 
clay  soil.  I  then  cut  trenches  eighty-flve 
yards  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  fSst  deep. 
I  then  packed  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  and  then  filled  up  with  manure 
from  the  stable  and  chip-yard,  or  any  vege-* 
table  manure.  In  these  trenches  t  placed 
cedar  posts  ten  feet  apart,  well  crammed 
with  rock,  planted  two  slips  with  four  eyes 
each  at  opposite  sides  of  the  post,  ranging 
about  forty-five  degrees,  with  tneir  top  ends 
close  to  the  post.  My  object  in  planting  the 
two  was  in  order  to  insure  a  stand  of  vines. 
If  they  both  grew,  I  took  one  up  the  spring 
following. 

The  arbor  is  made  of  chestnut  nuls  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  but  this  plan  I  will 
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•top,  as  it  is  very  ezpenBiTe,  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  labor. 

Last  spring  I  planted  about  one  fourth  of 
an  acre  on  the  stake  plan,  (the  modem  plan 
in  Europe,  Ohio,  &c.)  In  this  way  it  is 
trenched  in  tiie  same  way  that  the  other  is, 
only  the  trenches  are  about  five  ieet  apart, 
and  the  vines  allowed  to  grow  upon  stakes  six 
^t  long.  In  the  spring  I  will  out  down  the 
Tines  to  a  single  eye.  This  plan  I  think  will 
auoceed  better  than  the  otner.  This  vine 
does  not  require  the  heavy  pruning  that 
other  varieties  usually  do.  February  is  the 
time  for  pruning  this  vine.  In  this  process 
oat  off  all  surplus  wood,  train  so  as  not  to 
grow  too  dose,  and  tie  them  to  the  arbor 
with  willow  switches,  so  that  wind  will  not 
misplace  them,  and  by  this  means  the  clus- 
ters ydH  hang  regularly  over  t^e  entire  space. 
If  the  vine  appears  weakly,  and  not  likely  to 
crow  rapidly,  I  mulch  them  with  straw,  &c. 
I  have  also  made  other  experiments,  by  bury- 
ing dead  animals,  such  as  dop,  cats,  hogs, 
•heap,  &o.,  &c.  This  animal  matter  proves 
Y9ifj  good  manure  for  grapes. 

from  my  vineyard  this  season,  I  have 
made  two  barrels  of  wine,  which  is  now  done 
ftrmenting  and  is  very  good.  Besides  the 
^oantity  of  wine,  we  sent  four  hundred  bar- 
leb  Vt  pounds]  of  grapes  to  the  market 

XOUCB,  &c., 

Jaiixs  Campbell. 
I».  13, 1854. 
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pProm  tlM  Sontor  (8. 0.)  Baniier.] 

Bf  AOTatlea  of  Seuthtra  Soil. 

Bomler  Afrienltiinl  Aawdtlion: 

Gentlemen  —  As  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  Agriculture  is  the  object  which 
oar  Association  has  in  view,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  address  this  and  other  communica- 
tions, relating  to  agricultural  art  or  science, 
to  you,  trusting  the  viewji  set  forth  may  lead 
to  the  communication  of  important  facts  by 
Others. 

The  improvidence  of  the  Southern  planter 
has  become  almost  proverbial.  He  begins 
bY  preparing  the  woodland  for  the  culture 
01  com,  ootton,  &a,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
ftrw  jrears  the  fertility  of  a  large  part  of  his 
cultivated  land  has  become  exhausted,  by 
n^ecting  to  restore  to  it  what  has  annually 
bean  abstracted  by  the  growing  crop.  The 
remedy  for  this  has  been  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
prepare  a  fresh  piece  of  woodland  for  cul- 
ture, until,  as  it  oflen  turns  out  in  the 
course  of  his  planting  operations,  he  has 
elaared  three  or  four  times  as  much  land  as 
ha  annually,  cultivates.  Now,  though  it 
would  be  better  economy  to  renew  regularly 
ifk  the  soil  what  it  loses  from  year  to  year  in 
tiie  bringing  to  maturity  the  cultivated  crop, 
than  to  deter  this  labor  till  it  has  become 
utterly  impoverished,  and   then  resort   to 


some  means  of  renovation ;  yet,  as  siieli 
economy  is  so  little  practiced,  we  propose 
the  question  to  any  planter  who  designs 
clearing  and  substituting  new  land  in  pldCo 
of  what  he  has  exhausted— Would  not  the 
labor  and  expense  of  renovating  your  ex- 
hausted land  be  less  than  that  of  clearing 
and  preparing  for  cultivation,  the  same  ex- 
tent of  woodland  ? 

We  feel  assured  (thoudi  all  plaht^s  have 
not  equally  at  commana  the  materials  few 
cheap  renovation)  that  such  would  be  tha 
result  of  actual  experiment  in  nine  cases  oul 
of  ten,  in  which  tne  simple  means  of  reno- 
vation, hereafter  pointed  out,  are  employed. 
Both  observation  and  experiment  Ornish  ua 
with  a  reason  for  the  taith  U&at  it  in  us, 
viz.:  Aat,  whenever  there  is  a  sutEcient 
body  of  woodland  adijoining,  or  near  by  thy 
cultivated  field,  and  rotted  vegetable  matter 
may  therefrom  be  provided  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  at  a  convenient  distance,  tfae^ 
renovation  of  the  soil  in  such  a  field  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  attended  with  leea 
labor  and  expense  than  the  preparation  of 
the  woodland  for  cultivation.  In  seeking  to 
effect  this  end,  ^renovation,)  the  planter  can 
not  err  in  adopting  the  simple  means  whioh 
nature  employs,  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
In  the  leaves,  straw,  bark,  Ac,  with  whioW 
she  annually  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  U 
provided  an  ample  store  of  the  food  rec^ui* 
site  to  sustain  the  plants  and  trees  which 
grow  upon  it.  They  contain  the  very  in* 
gredients  of  the  natural  soil;  and  in  their 
decay  and  decomposition,  evolve  whatever 
elements  it  may  be  necessary  to  return  to  it» 
in  order  to  restore  its  fertility.  Chemical 
analysis  of  the.  seeds  and  roots  of  cultivated 
plants,  and  of  the  leaves,  straw,  and  bark  of 
a  |;reat  variety  of  treee,  abundantlv  proves 
this ;  and  shows  us,  farther,  that  in  the  beao- 
tiful  economy  of  nature,  the  elements  of 
nutrition  for  plants  exist  in  these  products 
which  she  annually  returns  to  the  soil,  in 
far  greater  proportion  than  thev  do  in  ths 
bodies  and  branches  of  trees.  What,  then, 
has  the  planter  to  do,  in  order,  either  to  re- 
store to  tne  soil  before  it  becomes  exhausted, 
whatever  is  needed  to  secure  its  fertility,  or 
to  renew  the  fertility  of  one  which  he  has 
exhausted  ?  but  to  draw  from  the  woodland, 
adjoining  his  field,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  very  material  which  originally  fertilised 
it  It  is  sometimes  important  to  ascertain 
by  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  what  elements 
may  be  needed  to  restore  its  fertility,  but 
we  believe  it  rarely  hapipens  that  they  can 
be  provided  as  cheaply  in  their  separate 
form,  as  that  in  which  they  mar  tfaos  be 
provided  by  a  greater  msjority  of  planters. 
While,  therefore,  we  rejoice  that  Soienoe 
begins  to  shed  its  li^ht  as  a  guide  to  the 

I^uudter  in  his  operations,  let  us  not  over^ 
ook  or  undervalue  the  plain  teaching  of 
nature,  because  the  truths  she  diseloses  ate 
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Boi  brought  to  view  by  the  light  of  scienoe. 
By  the  decompoBition  of  the  leaves,  eiravr, 
Ac.,  which  fall  Irom  the  treea,  other  por- 
poses  in  the  economy  of  natare  are  answered, 
besides  preserving  or  renewing  the  soil,  but 
the  planter  having  this  end  solely  in  view, 
may  accomplish  it  in  a  oomparatively  short 
time — and  apply  the  same  materials  in  a 
form  better  a&pted  to  other  olgects  he  has 
immediately  in  view. 

Foar  great  advantages,  for  example,  are 
gained  by  applying  the  straw,  Ac,  for  the 
purpose  of  renovation,  in  a  rotted,  instead 
of  a  fresh  state.  As  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  these  substances  have  been  used 
in  the  few  experiments  made  to  test  tl»eir 
effects  as  a  renovator,  either  in  a  fresh  or 
fery  partially  rotted  state.  Various  dis- 
advantages attend  the  use  of  them  in  this 
form,  whioh  do  not  attend  their  use  when 
thoroughly  decayed.  The  labor  of  carting 
fresh  litter  is  comparatively  much  greater ; 
which  is  owin^  to  the  difficulty  of  oompressing 
it  to  a  convenient  bulk  for  loading  and  hauE 
iag.  No  more  than  a  oomparativelv  small 
quantity  can  be  plowed  in  the  land.  The 
•oil  is  choked,  and  the  roots  of  young  plants 
very  much  obstructed  b^  it.  To  this  add, 
that  in  consequence  of  its  slow  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  small  quantity  plowed  in,  the 
increased  fertilitv  is  not  alwra  perceptible. 
We  are  satisfied,  however,  from  a  full  ex- 
periment with  it,  that  a  highly  profitable  use 
may  be  made  ai  vegetable  matter  obtsdned 
from  the  woodland  as  a  renovator,  by  col- 
lecting it  in  large  piles,  and  suifering  it  to 
lie  for  a  twelvemontn  or  more,  before  being 

Swed  into  the  land.  By  this  means  the 
ik  of  vegetable  matter  is  reduced  to  about 
eoe  fourth,  and  this  lessens*  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  labor  of  carting:  in  its  then 
partially  decomposed  state,  it  immediately 
provides  nutriment  for  the  growing  plants, 
without  obstructing  its  roots  as  fresh  litter 
does ;  while  no  Quantity  that  can  benlowed 
into  the  land  will  prove  too  much.  We  need 
■earee  remark  that  the  addition  of  even  a 
■mall  quantity  increases  its  efficacy  as  a 
manure.  We  invite  vonr  attention,  how- 
ever, to  a  fact  stated  by  Bir.  Pell,  an  agri- 
culturist of  high  reputation,  in  a  oommuni- 
eation  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  matter 
as  a  manure.  He  informs  us,  that  when 
collected  in  a  hei^,  with  a  certain  quantitv 
of  powdered  charcoal  strewn  over  it,  (which 
answers  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  re^ 
taining  the  ammonia  which  vronld  otherwise 
•scape,)  it  becomes,  when  rotted,  a  manure 
■uperior  even  to  stable  manure.  As  ehar> 
•oal  is  the  very  best  known  absorbent  of 
ammonia^  (a  principal  food  of  plants,)  we 
Question  not  that  great  advantage  is  derived 
mm  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 

As  an  experiment  by  which  to  compare 
the  labor  of  renovating  the  soil  by  the  means 
we  have  adverted  to,  with  that  of  clearing 


and  preparing  new  land  for  cultivation,  we 
have,  as  we  believe,  by  such  means  perfectly 
renewed  the  soil  on  six  or  seven  acres  or 
old,  exhausted  land,  and  are  satisfied  that 
the  expenses  of  a  perfect  renovation  need 
not  be  above  one  half  of  the  latter  operation. 
We  have,  also,  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
larger  quanti^  of  manure  for  our  fieldSi 
resorted  latterly  to  the  plan  of  providing 
rotted  litter  from  the  stable  and  cow-pen, 
by  sufiering  it  to  lie  in  pilee  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  before  making  use  of  it ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistency,  the  same 
quantity  of  good  manure  is  mside  in  a  oom* 
paratively  short  time,  and  our  manure  hea|r 
IS  more  than  twioe  as  large  as  it  formerly 
was.  The  proportion  of  animal  excrementi 
to  the  whole  bulk  of  manure  is  necessarily 
smaller,  but  our  observation  thus  fu  satisfies 
us  that  it  nevertheless  possesses  equal  efli^ 
oacy  with  that  made  with  fresh  litter.  We 
repeat  the  hope,  gentlemen,  that  what  we 
have  written  may  lead  to  other  communi- 
cations from  those  among  you  possesnng 
greater  experience  in  agricultural  affiuis 
Uian  yours,  Ac. 

GsBBv  Swamp  PLANm. 
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Applss  ftem  IssA 

Here  is  something,  again,  for  thoQi^ 
and  experiment  We  cut  it  from  an  es- 
change  paper.  The  thing  stated  may  be  a 
fact  If  so,  who  will  estimate  the  value  of 
the  discovery?  The  suggestion  is  at  least 
worthy  of  attention,  and  it  remains  for  ob- 
servers and  experimenters  to  prove  how 
much  of  reality  lies  at  its  foundation.  To 
try  suggestions  of  this  kind,  to  prove  all 
things,  holding  fiwt  only  to  those  whi^ 
are  good  and  true,  is  the  sure  way  of  im> 
provement  and  success.  We  shall  hope  te 
hear  more  of  this  from  American  experi- 
menters. The  statement  appeared  many 
years  ago,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  hm 
ever  either  been  confirmed  or  disproved  hj 
competent  authority.  Whatever  the  fhct 
may  be,  the  statement  is  again  making  it« 
appearance  in  respectable  journals ;  and  if. 
no  one  is  yet  prepared  to  come  forward  with 
the  proof,  either  that  it  is  true,  or  that  it  U 
not,  it  is  quite  time  some  one  set  about  its 
investigation. 

QooD  Fbuit  wtTBouTGaAfmia. — ^In  every 
perfeoUy  rine  apple,  it  is  observed  in  an 
English  puolication,  "there  will  be  found 
one  or  two'perfeotly  round  seeds,  the  others 
having  one  or  more  flatted  sides.  The  round 
ones  will  produce  the  improved  fruit,  and 
the  flat  ones  will  produce  toe  erabJ' 
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HhB  8fV«ntM&-Yoar  Loeaitt. 


These  sineular  insects  have  made  thmr 
appearance  m  this  section  of  the  State  in 
great  abundance.  The  timber  aroand  this 
city  is  perfectly  swarmed  with  them,  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  their  doleful  music. 

The  habits  of  this  locust  are  quite  aingu* 
lar.  They  maJce  their  appearance  in  certain 
distriots  every  seventeen  venrs.  But  they 
do  not  appear  in  all  these  aistricts  Uie  same 
year.  They  are  frequently  found  in  some 
part  or  other  of  this  country  every  few  jrears, 
Dut  they  never  appear  in  the  same  district 
oftener  than  once  m  seventeen  years,  except 
where  two  districts  lap  or  join.  Through 
the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a 
•trip  of  country  where  they  appear  every 
seventh  and  tenth  ^ear  alternately.  And 
in  Virginia  there  is  a  valley  where  they 
appear  every  fourth  and  thirteenth  year  al- 
ternately, and  according,  to  an  article  we 
■aw  several  years  since,  there  is  a  district 
in  Texas  where  they  appear  three  times  in 
seventeen  years.  Entomologists  aoconnt  for 
this  by  showing  that  there  are  three  distinct 
races  that  inhabit  this  district,  each  matur- 
inff  at  different  periods. 

This  insect  is  not  the  locust  which  is  spo- 
ken of  by  Moses,  as  having  destroyed  all 
kinds  of  vegetation  in  RgypK  ^  i^  ^s  found 
only  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  strictly  one  of  the  loeiuta  family,  but 
belongs  to  the  cicada  family,  of  which  the 
large  black  horse-fly  is  a  species.  The 
soientiile  name  of  this  insect  is  the  CkadcB 
stptenhd^cemt  from  the  fact  that  they  make 
their  appearance  every  seventeen  years. 
They  emerge  from  the  ground,  generally 
about  the  first  of  June,  or  if  the  spring  is 
early,  through  the  month  of  May,  and  al- 
vrays  during  the  night  On  their  first  com- 
ing out,  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  grub,  or 
stipo,  with  two  stout  diggers  or  front  legis. 
They  generally  crawl  up  a  twig  of  grass, 
or  <m  the  side  of  a  tree  or  shnib,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  heat  of  the  sun.  After  a 
AoTi  wanning,  the  pupa  contracts  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  burst  open  on  the  back,  throng 
which  the  perfect  insect  escapes  from  its 
long  confinement,  to  bask  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, instead  of  groping  its  way  in  the  dark 
through  the  cold  earth. 

They  begin  to  la^  their  egfft  about  the 
middle  of  June.  These  are  deposited  in 
close  lines  of  several  inches  lon^,  in  tender 
twigs  oif  trees.  The  egss  remam  in  these 
twigs  until  they  are  hatched  out  by  the  sun. 
The  youne  are  in  the  shape  of  a  maggoty  or 
imall  grim;  as  soon  as  they  escape  from 
the  em,  they  drop  to  the  ground,  into  which 
they  aesoend  from  three  to  six  feet,  and 
remain  there  the  long  period  of  seventeen 
years,  by  which  time  tney  are  again  pre- 
pared to  emezge  from  their  gloomy  cavuns. 


Notwithstanding  the  usual  idea  that  they 
are  destructive  to  vegetation,  they  are  in  no 
way  injurious ;  they  live  by  suction,  haring 
a  bill  similar  to  the  horse-fly,  and  feed  on 
the  moisture  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  grasa, 
never  attacking  the  leaves  themselves.  The 
only  damage  they  do,  is  done  by  the  female 
in  oepositing  her  eggs ;  the  branchlets  gene- 
rally wilt  and  die  from  the  wound  made 
by  her. 

These  insects  are  the  favorite  food  finr 
various  animals*  Immense  numbcn  art 
destroyed  by  hogs  before  they  emerj^  fitMs 
the  ground ;  they  are,  also,  when  m  their, 
perfect  state,  eagerly  devoured  by  squirrels. 
Some  of  the  largo  birds  are  also  fond  of 
Uiem.  The  Indians,  likewise,  consider  them 
as  delicate  food  when  fried,  and,  ooma^ 
quenUy,  feast  upon  them  whUe  they  las^ 
in  New  Jersey  tney  have  been  used  in  mak- 
ing soup.  They  remain  until  the  middle  of 
August  or  the.  first  of  September,  and  then 
die. — OUawa  Frte  Tradtr. 


His  fiMnels  tiiat  U^uxe  nmStM, 

There  is  not  an  orchardist,  gardener,  or 
florist,  but  is  more  or  less  annoyed  by  in- 
sects. Hundreds  of  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  but  few  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. We  were  reoently  passing  through  tha 
grounds  of  an  old  cultivator,  and  saw  greaft 
numbers  of  small  bottles  hung  in  the  trees. 
We 'inquired  the  object.  To  catch  the  cuiw 
oulio,  was  tiie  reply.  The  bottles  were  partihf 
filled  with  sweetened  vrat«r,  and  had  oaa^t 
any  q^uantity  of  flies  and  milien.  -  But  ttia 
curculio  had  never  ventured  in.  Thecufenlio 
does  not  eat  the  fruit,  he  only  deposits  an 
egg  in  it,  while  the  fruit  is  yoang ;  the  egg  • 
hatches  out  a  maggot.  This  mMgtt  preys 
upon  the  fruit.  .The  botdes  nay  £^to  eatoli 
wasps,  vrluch  injure  vast  quanfittee  of  rip# 

S caches,  figs,  grapes,  Jbo.  There  are  manr 
estructive  insects  which  are  kept  off  by  o& 
fenstve  smdl.  Whale  oil  and  tobaeco-water 
are  sometimes  used  urith  great  success.  Wa 
have  seen  fish  placed  on  the  mekm  and  cu- 
cumber hills,  which,  as  they  deoomposed* 
effectually  kept  away  the  s^PJ^  hugs,  and 
afrorwara  fea  the  plants.  Tobaoeo-waiber 
may  be  good  to  kill  the  insects,  but  it  cam 
do  the  pumi  no  good.  A  strong  sohitida  of 
guano,  or  hen  manure^  is  the  l>est  thing  w« 
ever  tried  for  bugs,  worms,  and  lice  tiiat  in- 
fest pUmts.  The  water  should  stand  until 
it  becomes  offensive,  before  it  is  used. 

The  apple  and  peach  borer  may  be  checked 
by  this  application,  and  the  trae  improved* 
Ihry  guano,  mixed  with  plaster,  may  be 
dustea  over  limbs  that  are  infested  with  the 
aphis,  or  over  vines  that  are  troubled  with 
lice.  We  think  this  applioatton  would  pre- 
vent the  blight  in  tne  pear^rae,  as  the 
bli^t  is  cauMd  by  an  insect — StfU  of  iht 
South. 
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B0W  to  SMcrlte  a  Flaat. 


There  are  few  who  know  how  to  do  this 
well ;  many  who  eaa  not  do  it  aii  all.  Many 
penone,  and  obeeiren  and  lovers  of  flowers, 
too,  in  the  course  of  casual  trips  about  the 
coontiyi  eome  across  plants  that  attract  their 
Attention,  from  their  novelty  and  beaaty, 
the  pleasurable  reoolleetion  of  which,  so  &r 
as  regards  general  impressions,  they  take 
home  with  them ;  but  they  ave  unable  'to 
answer  inquiries  as  to  the  estemtl  oharao- 
ters  of  the  plants  they  have  admired,  or  to 
give  anything  like  a  description  by  which 
they  may  be  reocgnized.  This  is  often  a 
source  of  great  regrett  and  the  knowledge 
of  many  a  plant  of  real  interest  and  value 
has  thus  entirely  passed  away.  The  de- 
fioiency  is  partieulariy  to  be  lamented  on 
Ike  part  of  travelen  in  new  and  distant 
countries.  How  often  have  we  been  annoyed 
tf  the  eareless  manner  in  which  tourists 
have  dismissed  their  observations  of  striking 
uovelties  in  vegetation,  by  the  simpie  state- 
veenti  that  they  saw  **  singular  loeddag,''  4» 
"shrub-like,"  or  ''weedy"  plants,  with 
"queer^haped,"  or  "odd-looking,"  or  "pe- 
euliar"  blossoms ;  ezensing  the  meagrsness 
of  their  accounts  by  the  aoknowledgnmnt 
oi  a  regret  that  they  were  not  botanists, 
and  could  not  lepvsBent  Iha  things  more 
Mtisfaetorily. 

If ow,  to  have  done  to  intelligently  and 
•atisfiMtorily,  it  needed  not  that  they  should 
have  beenr  botanists.  A  brief  and  simple 
knowledge  of  a  few  important  points  of 
description,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  enable 
uny  one  of  ordinary  diserimination  to  de* 
tforibe  a  plant  with  deafness  and  aconracy, 
mid  thii,  when  he  knows  nothing  of  its 
name  or  botanic  position.  Some  of  these 
points  and  charaeters  I  propose  briefly  to 
enumerate,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  not  made  technical  botany  a  study. 

A  plant  then,  is,  flrst,  either  woody  or 
herbaceous;  the  last  are  usually  of  low 
growth,  though  some,  like  the  mnlgedium 
and  sttn-Aow«r,  attain  a  large  sise;  the 
former  may  be  shrubs  or  trees:  and  the 
magnitude  should  be  noted,  tdgether  with 


the  general  shape,  as  tall,  low,  slender, 
bushy,  tapering,  spreading,  etc.     " 

Its  leaves  may  be  simple  or  e<Mnpound ; 
the  latter  are  pinnate,  and  the  secondary 
leaves  aie  called  leaflets ;  these  may  be  few, 
as  in  the  bean,  or  numerous,  as  in  the  lo- 
cust and  «ianthu8.  Leaves  (and  leaflets) 
may  be  entire,  that  is,  uncut  around  tbs 
margin,  or  coarsely  or  $nely  toothed ;  vary- 
ing to  deeply  or  slightly  lobed.  They  may 
be  broad,  short,  and  of  various  sises;  smooth, 
(without  hairiness,)  rough,  (hairy,)  dark, 
light,  (in  color,)  thick,  shining,  etc.  The 
shape  of  leaves  is  also  of  Talue.  They 
be  round,  oval,  angular,  laneo  shaped,  lii 
(long  and  narrow,)  pointed,  obtuse,  heart- 
shaped,  deltoid,  etc.  They  may  be  peti^date, 
(with  long  or  short  footstalks,)  or  sessile, 
(without  foot-stalks,  attached  directly  to  the 
stem.)  Two  large  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  formed  upon  the  character  of 
the  venation,  or  arrangement  of  the  veins  ef 
leaves ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  whether 
the  veins  are  parallel,  running  from  the  base 
toward  the  point  in  more  pr  less  straight 
lines,  in  the  direeiaen  of  the  mid-rib,  or 
whether  they  ramify  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly, forming  a  sort  of  net-work,  branching 
from  the  mid-rib. 

Of  flowers,  omitting  the  many  minor  de* 
tails  and  shades  of  diflference,  I  shall  indicate 
only  inch  points  as  are  easily  observed,  and 
are  most  important.  They  may  be  sessile, 
(seated  immediately  upon  the  stem)  or  at- 
tached to  the  plant  by  means  of  u  pednnele 
or  stalk,  which  may  be  terminal,  (at  the  end 
of  the  branch  or  plant,)  or  axillary,  spring^- 
ing  from  the  axils,  or  place  of  junction  of 
the  leaves;  or  radical,  springing  directly, 
widiout  leaves,  from  the  root.  The  flowers 
may  be  solitary,  only  one  bloesom  to  a  stalk 
or  pedunole,  or  the  peduncles  may  produce 
many  blossoms,  various^  disposed  in  heads, 
buuohes,  clusters,  etc.,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. The  peduncle,  or  flower-bearing 
pedieils,  where  the  former  is  divided,  is  tcN 
minated  by  a  receptacle  upon  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  flower  are  seated.  This 
is  usually  surmounted  by  tiie  oalyz,  or 
outer  green  leaf-like  envelope,  encircling  thu 

petals.    The  calyx  may  be  wanting,  as  lu 
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the  tulip.  When  it  is  present,  the  petals,  or 
adored  expansions  of  the  flower,  are  within 
il^  and  may  be  either  attached  to  it»  or 
Mated  directly  upon  the  terminal  disk,  or 
tsptx  of  the  receptacle. 

Flowers  are  simple  or  oompound ;  simple, 
irhen  each  receptacle  bears  bat  one  blos- 
som, easily  distinguishable,  howevw  densely 
arowded,  as  in  the  alder ;  compound,  when 
ihe  receptacle  sustains  several  associated 
flowers,  forming  a  head,  as  in  the  aster  and. 
obrysanthemum.  Simple  flowers  are  either 
nonopetalons,  or  polypetalous.  The  first, 
In  which  the  petals  are  formed  of  only  one 
j^iece,  entire,  or  more  or  less  deeply  notched 
•ad  divided,  are  distinguislied  by  Uieir  posi- 
tion and  shape;  they  are  erect  or  pendulous ; 
oap-shaped,  tunnel-shaped,  bell-shaped,  tu- 
War,  globular,  wheel-shaped,  (the  limb  or 
•ater  edge  extending  over  and  beyond  the 
tabular  part),  or  labiate,  (divided  into  two 
lip-like  processes) ;  ringent,  (when  the  lips 
are  open  and  gaping) ;  personate,  (when  the 
throat  is  dosed  by  an  extension  of  one  of  tike 
lips).  These  are  further  distinguished  by 
Ihe  regularity  or  irregularity  exhibited  in  the 
fsneral  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of 
Ihe  flower.  Polypetalous  flowers,  composed 
of  two  or  more  petals,  any  one  of  which  can  be 
vtmoved  without  tearing  the  adijoining  ones, 
are  also  either  regular  or  irregular.  Regu- 
lar, when  their  arrangement  in  rdation  to 
•ne  another  is  equai^ and  symmetrical;  irreg- 
.«lar,  when  suoh  symmetry  of  disposition  is 
aoi  observed. 

A  large  portion  of  polypetalous  flowers 
will  be  found  distributed  among  five  well 
oiuuracterised  forms:  the  encct/eroiM — (cross- 
like), having  four  petals  arranged  around 
four  stamens  in  ilie  form  of  a  orose:  the 
fosdceoiw — (rose-like),  having  five  or  more 
qNreading  petals  surrounding  numerous  di- 
verging stamens:  the  caiyopAtZoiM — (dove^ 
|ike),  whose  petals  have  long  daws  inserted 
into  a  dose  dove-like  toothed  tube  or  oalyx : 
Ihe  |Mi|7t2tofM»0oii»-^butterfly4ike),  having 
irregularly  arrange^  petals,  resembling  the 
flower  of  the  bean  and  pea;  and  the  UUa- 
0eeu» — (lily-like),  having  three  or  six  usually 
long  petals,  tapering  from  thdr  base,  which 
is  their  broadest  part  There  are  still  a 
large  number  left  which  can  not  be  induded 
in  any  of  these  divisions,  whose  peculiarities 
•re  susceptible  of  simple  special  description, 
their  oharaoteriflttos  being  very  well  marked. 


In  some  flowers,  the  petals  are  colorless  anfl 
inconspicuous,  and  they  are  frequently  en- 
tirely wanting.  Of  these  last  the  calyx  ia 
in  some  finely  polored,  while  in  others  it 
remains  green. 

The  number,  position,  and  eomparativa 
length  of  the  pistils  and  stamens  should 
also  be  noted.  These  are  points  of  easy 
observation.  It  is  important  to  regard  tfaa 
place  of  insertion  of  the  stamens ;  that  la, 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached;  as 
whether  to  the  inside  of  the  calyx,  to  the 
petals,  to  the  disk  or  top  surface  of  the 
receptade,  or  to  the  pistil.  The  points  of 
attachment  may  be  readily  seen  by  pnltiBg 
down  the  segments  of  thie  calyx  and  the 
petals.  If  the  stamens  move  with  these^ 
they  are  attached  to  one  or  the  other;  if 
they  do  not  move,  obeerve  whether  Ihej 
stand  upon  the  disk  surrounding  the  pialii, 
or  whether  they  are  really  attached  to  H. 
The  thread-like  filaments  of  the  stamens  ai« 
sometimes  separate  and  distinot,  as  in  the 
rose ;  and  sometimes  they  are  united,  either 
at  thdr  base  only,  or  oooasicmally  along 
their  entire  length ;  forming  sometimes  bat 
one  bundle,  and  sometiiiies  two,  three,  or 
more.  The  pistil  oecn]$iee  the  center  of  the 
flower  and  terminates  the  vegetating  process* 
It  is  generally  a  simple  entire  pieoe,  bnt  is 
frequently  variously  dirided ;  sometimes  from 
the  base  up,  when  the  parts  are  considered 
as  so  many  separate  pistils,  and  sofnetimee 
only  at  the  apex,  when  the  divisions  arn 
counted  as  so  many  stigmas,  which  aro  tlie 
cdlular  expandons  that  receive  the  fertil> 
ising  pollen  dust  from  the  anthers  of  the 
stamens.  These  stigmas  are  of  varions 
forms ;  they  may  be  globooe,  lobed,  forked, 
filamentous,  plumose,  (foathery),  fringed,  eto. 

Reserving  a  more  extended  account  of  the 
Jruit  of  plants  than  I  have  room  for  now, 
for  another  paper,  I  shall  doae  this  skelofa 
by  a  reference  to  the  general  fonns  of  inflow 
reecence,  presented  by  different  groups  of 
plants.  By  this  is  meant  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  Uie  blossoms  with  regard  to  the 
plant  and  one  another.  Inflorescenoe  mny 
be  dmple  when  each  flower  is  supported 
upon  its  own  flower^talk  or  peduncle;  or 
the  stalk  may  produce  other  secondary 
flower^talks,  called  pedidls — the  whde  con- 
stituting a  bundle  or  bunch-*of  which  there 
are  various  forms,  taking  different  names. 
Sometimes  tlie  flowers  are  loose  and  aonk* 
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tored,  (panicled),  m  in  the  oolumbine  and 
mnliiflora  roms ;  sometimes  close  and  dense, 
(corymboDe),  u  in  the  spiraea  and  eupato- 
rium ;  sometimes  the  bnnches  are  elongated 
and  cone-shaped,  (thyntoid),  as  in  the  lilao; 
sometimes  flat  and  spreading,  (umbellifer- 
oas),  as  in  the  coriander  and  elder;  some- 
times thej  are  in  dense  heads,  as  in  the 
scabious  and  aster ;  and  sometimes  in  elon- 
gated spikes,  as  in  the  wheat  and  yeronica. 
The  peculiar  drooping,  scaly  spikes  of  the 
willow,  poplar,  birch,  etc.,  are  cidled  cat- 
kins. The  cones  of  the  pine  family  are 
familiar  to  all. 

Now,  whocTcr  imagines  I  have  here  given 
a  summary  of  so  much  of  botanical  tech- 
nology as  relates  to  ihe  parts  of  vegetation 
I  have  enumerated,  will  make  a  great 
mistake.  I  have  designed  only  the  presen- 
tation of  a  few  easily  observed  points,  or 
eharacters,  by  attention  to  which,  any  one, 
however  slight  his  knowledge  of  botany, 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  any  plant  to  which  he  may  have 
occasion  to  allude.  By  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  these  hints,  a  traveler  will  be  better 
able  to  record  any  thing  he  has  seen  of 
interest  in  the  vegetable  world ;  and  to  con- 
vey to  others  an  appreciable  notion  of  its 
form  and  appearance.  Of  the  fruit  here- 
after. J.  w.  w. 
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GAKBON.^-At  ordinary  temperatures,  carbon 
18  a  solid  body ;  and  its  most  familiar  form 
Is  the  charcoal  of  wood.  Uncombined,  it  ex- 
ists very  sparingly  in  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
but  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of 
earbonio  acid  gas,  it  exists  abundantiy,  as  in 
combination  with  earthy  and  metallic  bases. 
The  carbonate  of  lime,  as  chalk,  marble, 
limestone,  marl,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
substances  in  mineral  nature;  and  of  this 
substance  carbon  forms  one  seventh  part  by 
weight  In  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid  is 
uniformly  present,  but  in  variable  proportion. 
It  exists  also  in  waters.  The  respiration  of 
animals  and  the  combustion  by  common  fires 
are  continually  adding  to  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere;  while  the  process  of  vegetsr 
tion  is  as  constantly  decomposing  it,  appro- 
priating to  itself  the  carbon,  and  setting  free 
ihe  oxygen.  In  dried  muscular  flesh  the 
proportion  of  carbon  by  weight  is  not  far 
from  one  half;  and  in  the  tissue  of  wood  the 
weight  of  carbon  is  nearl?  three  sevenths. 


Town  Bosss. 

The  Roses  named  in  the  follovring  list  are 
all  adapted  to  town  gardens,  having  been 
sul^ected  to  the  smoli;^  and  atmosphere  so 
peculiar  to  large  cities,  and  found  to  do  well. 
Roses,  of  course,  love  best  the  pure  oncon- 
taminated  air  of  the  country ;  and  some  will 
thrive  in  no  other.  It  will  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  kinds  may  be  safely  in- 
troduced into  our  town  gardens.  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  vrill 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  all  roses :  and  too  much  must  not  be 
charged  to  the  dry,  smoky,  dusty  air  of  the 
tovm.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  are  named 
that  require  protection  in  winter. 

FBovnfOK,  on  oabbaox  xobb. 

Aspasie,  delicate  blush.  , 

Bianchfleur,  white,  blush  center. 

Cabbage,  red. 

Cristata,  bright  rose,  globular. 

Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  rose,  cupped. 

Dutch  Provence,  blush,  scented,  d£. 

Glory  of  France,  fine  large,  red,  df. 

Globe,  white  hip,  cupped. 

La  Yolupt^,  vivid  rose,  large,  cupped. 

Rose  de  Meux,  red,  df. 

Unique,  white,  df. 

Spongs,  pale  rose,  df. 

Pmne  them  to  six  or  nine  inches,  taking 
care  to  thin  out  the  old  wood.  Those  marked 
d£  will  be  found  to  bloom  most  abundantiy 
as  dwarf  plants,  the  others  vrill  do  well  m 
standards :  they  are  all  very  fragrant 

OALUOA,  oa  niiroB  mosa. 

Assemblage  de  Beant6,  carmine. 
Belle  Augusts,  or  Lee,  pale  blush. 
Boula  de  Nanteuil,  crimson,  large. 
Berlise,  violet  crimson,  spotted. 
Burgundy  M%jor,  red. 
Cecile  Boirean,  rose,  marbled. 
Cerise,  bright  cherry,  cupped. 
Colbert,  dark  crimson,  shaded. 
Cynthia,  lilac  blush,  cupped. 
Cambronne,  crimson  purple,  large. 
Ducd'Orleans  PontuAe,  spotted  rose. 
Fleur  d' Amour,  shaded  crimson. 
Guerin's  Gift,  bright  rose,  very  perfect. 
Grand  Tuscany,  crimson,  yellow  center. 
Henrieuse  Surprise,  crimson  purple. 
Kean,  crimson  scarlet,  fine,  cupped. 
La  Moscewa,  dark  crimson,  cupped. 
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Leopold  L,  crimson. 
Madame  Dubarry,  crimson  puq>]e. 
Nelly,  blush  tinged  with  fawn,  capped 
Ohl,  dark  crimson,  scarlet  shaded. 
Pharericus,  rosy  red,  large. 
Petroville,  fine  red.  ^ 
Roi  de  Naples,  blush,  rose  center. 
Bouge  Admirable,  purplish  red« 
Bouge  Eblouissante,  crimson  scarlet. 
Tricolor,  purple,  mottled,  compact. 
Tricolor  Superba,  crimson,  white  stripes. 
TriompHe  de  Flore,  red,  fine,  compact. 
Vesta^  scarlet  crimson,  yery  large. 
Yiolette  Rouge,  violet,  marbled. 
Village  Maid,  purple-striped. 
Village  Maid,  (New),  red  striped. 
William  IV.,  bright  rose,  large. 
William  Tell,  rose-edges,  blush,  large. 

This  class  of  Rose?  are  very  showy*  and 
brilliant  in  color ;  they  make  good  show 
Roses.  Prune  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
thinning  the  old  wood  out  moderately.  Rich 
and  rather  stiff  soil  will  miit  this  class  vrell. 

RTBBXn  OBXITA. 

Aurora,  crimson  purple,  striped. 
Belle  Marie,  pale  rose,  red  center. 
Becquet,  crimson  center,  edges  purple. 
Blairii,  No.  2,  blush,  rose  oenter,  p. 
Beauty  of  Billiard,  bright  crimson. 
Camuzet  Cam6e,.  delicate  pink. 
Coupe  d' Amour,  deep  rose,  cupped,  p. 
Comtesse  de  Lacepede,  pale  blush. 
Chenedole,  drimson,  large,  cupped. 
Chancellor,  purplish  crimson,  compact. 
Colonel  Coombs^  red,  lilacj  spotted. 
Duke  of  Pevonshire,  lilac  rose,  striped. 
Daphne,  carmine,  distinct  double. 
Fimbriata,  bright  red. 
Fulgens,  crimson  velvet,  eupped,  p. 
General  Lsimarque,.  violet  purple. 
General  Christiana,  cherry,  distinct. 
General  Allard,  rosy  red. 
General  Kleber,  purplish  red. 
Grand  Mogul,  dark  crimson,  fine  form. 
Hypocrate,  rose,  superb. 
Hortensia,  deep  blush. 
Hooker's  Prince  Albert,  pink,  cupped. 
La  Tourterelle,  dove  color. 
La  Grandeur,  rose,  compact. 
Lord  Nelson,  velvety,  black  lake. 
Marie  de  Nerriea,  light  pink  blush. 
Magna  Rosea,  blush,  large,  cupped. 
Marechal  Soult,  vermilion,  double. 


Madame  Plantier,  white,  doable. 
Ne-plus-ultra,  carmine,  globular. 
Pucelta  de  Jaques,  dark  puce,  compaot. 
Princess  Augusta,  purple  crimson,  p. 
Promoth^  rosy  lilac. 
Pierre  Petite,  rosy  violet,  compact,  p. 
Stadtholder,  blush,  large  and  doublet  P> 
Smith's  Seedling,  carmine,  large. 
Volney,  lilac,  large  and  compact. 
Victor  Hugo,  rosy  lilac,  large  and  fulL 

These  should  be  pruned  carefully,  say  tbie 
shoots  to  be  shortened  and  left  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long.  Thin,  out  the  oU 
wood.  Those  marked  p.  are  \wit  adapted 
for  pillar  Roses^  and  haye  a  beautiifiil  effect 
on  short  stems  about  two  feet  m  bight. 
They  all  form  fine  standards. 

HTBRXD  BOVBBON. 

Celine,  rose. 

Charles  Duval,  rose,  large,  double 
Coupe  d'Hebe,  deep  pink,  large. 
Dombrowskii,  scarlet  distinct 
Double  Margin  Hip,  pink  margin. 
Elisabeth  Plantier,  crimson  and  purple. 
Great  Western,  crimson  and  purple. 
Henrie  Barbet»  crimson,  cupped. 
Las  Casas,  rose,  very  large. 
Lord  John  Bussell,  rose,  lar^ 
Richelieu  Duval,  pink^  largo,  double. 

These  we  all  beautiful,  and  form  ias 
standards  or  dwarft.  They  are  all  robust 
in  habits  and  make  the  finest  pda  and 
climbing  Roses  fisr  this 


Blush,  fine,  distinct  and  oompaot. 
Cetina,  crimson,  large. 
Belatante,  rose,  large  and  double. 
Luxembourg,  purplish  crimson. 
Prolific,  dirarf,  cupped. 
Prinoees  Royal,  dark  crimson,  large. 
Red  Moss,  large  and  double. 
Seartet  Moes,  large  and  double. 
Unique  de  Provence,  white. 
White  Bath,  often  striped,  moesy. 

The  above  will  be  found  best  as  dwarf  or 
half  standards ;  they  require  to  be  pruned 
closely :  all  very  fragrant. 

HTBam  nCBFETUAL  Bosn. 

Augustine  Mouchelet,  purplish  rose. 

Aubemon,  crimson. 

Aricia,  lilac  pink,  globular  and  douT>la, 
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Baron  PreTOBt^.pale  roee,  large. 
Comte  de  Paris,  dark  orinwoiiy  large. 
De  Neailly,  r^se^  large- 
DnohttU  of  Suiherland,  (Laffa/e),  rose. 
Ducheese  de  Nenoars,  rose,  large. 
Doctor  Marz,  earmiiM^  Tory  large. 
Earl  Talbot^  deep  roej  pink,  very  large. 
Edward  Jeese^  dark  purple,  shaded. 
Falgorie,  de^  rose. 
Grand  Boi,  rose^  Tory  large. 
Ladoiska  Blarin,  bright  rose. 
Loois  Bonaparte,  rosy  orin^son,  large. 
I<a  Reine,  bright  rose  tinged  with  lilac. 
Iiady  Aliee  Peel,  rosy  carmine,  large. 
Lady  Sefton,  lilac  blush,  large. 
Madame  iMSkj,  rose,  superb. 
Mrs.  £lliott»  rosy  lilac,  large. 
Mareohal  Sonlt^  red,  purple  shaded. 
Marqnissa  Boooella,  pink,  large. 
Meldne  Oomu,  reddish  (Srimsdn. 
Madame  Dameme,  rosy  lilae,  large. 
Princeese  Helene,  lilac  rose. 
Pmdenoe  Boasw,  pink,  fiswn  center. 
Biveis,  (Laffiiy's),  red  tinged  lilac^ 
Beine  de  la  Quilloti^re,  crimson. 
Bobin  Hood,  rosy  red;  large. 
William  Jesse,  crimaoDy  black 


This  class  of  Hoses  are  found  to  grow  and 
flower  most  luxuriantly  as  short  standards 
and  dwarlSf. 


Aimte  yibert,  wUte. 

Fellenberg,  crimson. 

Janne  Despres,  reddish  yellow. 

Luxembourg,  or  Hardy,  purplish  rose. 

La  Biche,  pale  rose  and  white. 

Lamarqne,  sulphur  yellow. 

Sir  Walter  Sdott,  rose. 

Thiese  are  good  pillar  or  climbing  Boses, 
and  adapted  for  wall  or  trellis  work:  tbey 
are  all  perpetual  bloomers. 

pAXASK  MamaAL. 

Antinous,  dark  crimson,  double. 

Crimson  Four  Seasons. 

IV Angers,  delicate  rose. 

Four  Seasons,  red,  semi-double. 

Fabert's  Grand  Perpetual,  rose,  large. 

^DAKASX  BOSIS. 

La  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  rose. 
Madame  Hardy,  white,  cupped,  large. 
Painted  Damask,  or  Leda,  blush. 


F61icit6  Parmentier,  rosy  flesh. 

Josephine  Beauharnais,  rosy  flesh. 

La  B6duisante,  white,  bush  center,  large. 

Princesse  de  Lamballe,  white. 

Pompone  Blanc,  delicate  rose. 

Queen  of  Denmark,  blush,  rosy  center. 

Sophie  de  Marcilly,  pale  flesh,  large. 

*  Botmnox  aosis. 

Augustine,  Leileur,  compact. 
Armosa,  or  Nappleon,  pink,  globular. 
Acidalie,  white,  large,  glpbular. 
A'petales  creneles,  rich,  ribbed  rose. 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  light  carmine. 
Celimene,  clear  blush,  double. 
Comice  de  Seine  et  Mame,  Tariable. 
Ceres,  rose. 

Diic  de  Chartres,  deep  rose,  large,  fulL 
Emilie  Courtier,  pale  rose,  large. 
Julie  Deloynes,  white»  doublo. 
Latifolia,  rose,  double. 
Lady  Canning,  rosy  lilac,  double. 
La  Gracieuse,  red  crimson,  large. 
Luxembourg,  carmine,  superb. 
Le  Grenadier,  purplish  crimson. 
Madame  Neracd,  delicate  blush,  large. 
Madame  I^usharme,  delicate  flesh. 
Nerine,  rose,  douT>le. 
Phoenix,  reddish  purple,  double. 
Pierre  de  St  Cyr,  pale  rose,  robust. 
Queen,  fawn-colored  rose.  .         , 
Beine  des  Yierges,  flesh,  li^ge.^ 
Souchet^  deep  crimson,  large  and  full. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh,  large. 
Theresita,  deep  rose,  cupped. 

This  is  one  of  the  mos^  l>eattti&il  olivnef 
of  autumnal  Boses  we  /hare,  the  folia^ 
being  good,  colors  brilliant;  they  grow  and 
blooih  fireely,  and  are  very  hardy.  ^ 

TXA-SOJDITXD  OUIHA' 

Adam,  blush  rose,  large  and  double. 
Aurora,  sulphur  tinged  with  pink,  large. 
Bougere,  deep  rosy  )>r(mae,  ¥C|y  larga« 
Barbot,  yellow  pdges  tinged  with  rose. 
Caroline,  delicate  pink,  rosy  center. 
Comte  de  Paris,-  flesh*col(»red  rose. 
Duchesse  de  Mecklenburgh,  straw. 
DcToniensis,  creamy  white. 
Goubault,  rose  center,  bufl^  lar^. 
Gloire  de  Hardy,  pink,  large, 
Hymen^,  blush,  center  sulphur. 
Hardy,  deep  pink,  large  and  double. 
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Irma,  deep  blush,  large  and  double. 

Maoarthy,  bright  rose. 

Niphetos,  creamy  white,  large  and  full. 

Safrano,  bright  fawn. 

Taglioni,  creamy  white,  center  buft 

These  grow  and  flower  freely,  requiring 
the  same  protection  during  winter  as  China 
Rosest  This  and  the  following  class  of 
China  Roses,  are  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 


CHIirA. 

Axchdnke  Charles,  shaded  rose. 

Cramoisie  Stfp6rieure,  relyety  crimson. 

Eugene  Beauhamais,  amaranth^  large. 

Fits  Eliza,  blush,  large  and  double. 

Fabvier,  scarlet,  serai-double. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet,  flesh,  large  and  double. 

Madame  Chavent,  rosy  pink,  large. 

White. 

Yellow. 

Bams,  AumiAir. 

Harrisonii,  bright  yellow,  cupped. 
Persian  Yellow,  orange  yellow. 
White  Banksia. 
Yellow  Banksia. 


Adelaide  d'Orleans,  pinkish  rose. 
F61icit6  Perpetue,  cream. 
Princess  Marie,  bright  pink. 

ff  ARDian  WBPOfa  aosn 
Worked  on  foil  tt€m». 

Ayreshire  Rugo. 
Boursault  Amadis. 
Boursault  Elegans. 
Multiflora  Laure  DaTOust. 
Noisette  La  Biche. 
Noisette  Jaune  Despres. 
Ifoisette  Luxembourg. 
Sempervirens  F6licit6  Perpetue. 
Sempervirens  Princess  Maria, 
fiemperrirens  Princeese  Louise. 

■  •■*  ■ 

Iron. — ^Iron  appears  to  possess  important 
oflices  in  organic  nature.  Its  oxide  exists, 
combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  auch  seeds 
as  wheat,  lye,  and  pease ;  and  the  oxide  is 
discoverable  ia  the  ashes  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,— for  example,  in  the  ashes  of 
fir-wood  the  oxide  hat  been  found  to  the 
extent  of.  22.3  per  cent  In  the  animal 
kingdom  iron  is  a  nniversal  constituent  of 
the  blood. 


Hie  Bifltasion  of  Seed. 


The  economy  of  Providence  in  distributing 
seeds  may  be  remarked  in  tboee  of  the  dan- 
delion (Leontodan  taraaacum),  whieh  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  daring  summer,  floai> 
ing  about  on  the  ur,  supported  by  its  fnJ^ 
ery  down.  It  is  not  to  be  suppoeed  thai 
half  of  these  seeds  ever  fidl  upon  spots  f(^ 
vorable  to  germination ;  but  when  so  groat 
a  number  of  them,  and  of  thmr  congeners  «f 
the  dase  Syngenegia^  (OompatiUB,)  are  eea(^ 
tered  about  by  the  winds,  it  almost  raisea 
the  chance  to  certainty  that  some  of  theni 
will  fall  on  spots  where  before  there  has  been 
none,  <«  only  a  scanty  vegetation;  on  the 
tops  of  wall8,  for  instance,  where  a  ikin  stra> 
tum  of  soil  has  been  formed  by  the  dtfoay  ef 
the  winter  crop  of  mosses.  The  proeeea  of 
the  forming  of  auch  soil  ia  extremely  inter- 
esting, and  may  be  observed,  in  a  small 
scale,  even  in  cities  on  brick  or  stone  walla. 
First,  there  is  the  green  inorustation,  called 
Byuu9  by  Linnnus,  but  recently  proved  ta 
be  the  primary  germination  of  several  mosses, 
such  as  Pdyirieka  and  Ihrittia,  When  tiiia 
decays,  a  very  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth 
is  fonned,  which  affbrds  a  scanty  support  for 
the  roots  of  the  next  year's  crop  of  mosses ; 
and  in  process  of  time  soil  is  formed  of  sa€> 
ficient  depth  for  Draba  eertia  and  other  wall 
plants.  A  singular  contrivaaoe  is  ocmspiou- 
ous  in  one  of  our  wild  cresses  (Cardamim 
impoHeni),  as  well  as  in  the  balsams  and  in 
Touch-me-not  (hupatieM  noZMae^wi^vre),  a 
native  plant  of  the  same  genus.  In  all  of 
these,  when  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  valves  which 
inclose  it  are  so  constructed  that  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  heat  they  open  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  and  throw  the  seeds  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  effect  is  produced 
sooner  and  with  more  force  when  the  ripe 
seed  vessel  is  touched  by  the  hand,  or  by 
any  accidental  waving  of  the  leaf  against  it 
Were  we  disposed  to  refine  upon  the  final 
cause  of  this,  (a  subject  very  ready  to  mis- 
lead,) we  might  say  that  this  jerking  of  the 
seeds  was  contrived  not  only  for  their  diffu- 
sion, but  for  their  preservation  from  birds 
and  insects;  since  ^e  instant  that  these 
should  begin  to  devour  them,  the  springs  of 
the  valves  would  be  thrown  into  action,  and 
the  seeds  scattered  about  before  a  single  one 
could  be  secured  for  a  meal.  In  the  wood 
sorrel    ((halU  aedosdla),  as  weU  as  th# 
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horned  sorrel  ( 0,  corniadata)^  the  structare 
of  these  yalvefl  is  very  beautiful,  but  no  de- 
8oriptton  oould  do  justice  to  it,  not  even 
with  the  aid  of  figures.  The  first,  however, 
abounds  in  most  woods ;  and  the  latter,  where 
it  has  been  introduced  as  a  fiower,  soon 
becomes,  from  the  elrcumstanee  under  con- 
sideration, a  verj  troublesome  weed. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  contrivances  for 
the  diffusion  of  seeds  occurs  in  various  spe- 
cies of  violets.  The  seeds  of  this  order  of 
plants  are  contained  in  a  capsule  of  a  single 
loculament,  consisting,  however,  of  three 
Talves.  To  the  inner  part  of  each  of  these 
Talvee  the  seeds  are  attached,  and  remain  so 
for  some  tame  afVer  the  valves,  in  the  process 
of  ripening,  have  separated  and  stood  open. 
The  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  however, 
causes  the  sides  of  each  valve  to  shrink  and 
collapse,  and  in  this  state  the  edges  press 
fijrmly  upon  the  seed,  which  from  being  be- 
fore apparently  irregular  in  its  arrangement, 
oomes  into-  a  straight  line.  The  seeds,  it 
may  be  said,  are  not  oilly  eztrem^y  smooth, 
polished,  and  shining,  but  regularly  egg- 
shaped  ;  00  that  when  pressed  upon  the  col- 
lapnng  edge  of  the  valve,  it  slides  gradually 
down  the  sloping  parts  of  the  seeds,  and 
throws  it  with  a  jerk  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. There  is  another  part  in  the  contriv- 
ance of  Providence  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  the  Violaoess,  worthy  of  remark.  Before 
the  seed  is  ripe,  the  capsule  hangs  in  a 
drooping  position,  with  the  persisting  calyx 
spread  over  it  like  an  umbrella,  to  guard  it 
from  the  nun  and  dews,  which  would  retard 
the  process  of  ripening ;  but  no  sooner  is  the 
ripening  completed,  than  the  capsule  be- 
comes upright,  with  the  calyx  for  a  support. 
This  upright  position  appears  to  have  been 
intended  by  nature  to  give  more  effect  to  the 
valvular  mechanism  for  scattering  the  seeds, 
as  it  thus  gains  a  higher  elevation  (in  some 
oases  more  than  an  inch)  from  which  to 
project  them ;  and  this  will  give  it,  according 
to  the  laws  of  projectiles,  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  horisontal  extent  Some  ripe 
capsules  of  Viola  irirccior,  which  I  placed  in 
a  shallow  paste-board  box  in  a  drawer,  were 
found  to  have  projected  their  seedH  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  feet.  From  the  ele- 
vation of  a  capsule,  therefore,  at  the  top  of 
a  tall  plant,  I  should  think  these  seeds  might 
be  projected  twice  or  thrice  that  distance. — 
Mag,  Qard,  and  Bot 


IndlgeBons  and  Aeelimated  Pzodusts  of 


To  th«  Sditora  of  tb*  AlAbum  Planter : 

Qentlemen — Believing  that  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  soil  and  products  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  are  matters  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  South,  on  account 
of  its  close  proximity  to  us ;  our  daily  im- 
portations of  its  indigenous  and  acclimated 
products,  fruits,  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  their  almost  acclimated  home  in  the 
South,  and  particularly  so  in  "Tropical 
Florida,^'  induces  me  to  give  you  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  beautiful  and  poetical  account 
of  the  fruits  and  products  of  Cuba,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.  I  give  extracts 
with  occasional  comments,  under  the  im- 

Sression  that  they  will  be  read  with  a  great 
eal  of  pleasure.  Very  little  is  known  be- 
yond the  mere  botanical*  description  of  the 
many  tropical  products  with  which  that 
magnificent  island  abounds ;  therefore,,  an 
article  at  once  so  extended  and  so  beautiftiUy 
written,  giving,  indeed,  the  only  true  and 
correct  account  of  their  fruits,  ftc.,  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Of  A'chras  Sapota,  the  SapotiTla  or  Sapo- 
dilla,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Nispero,  he 
says:  "The  tree  is  quite  handsome.  Its 
leaves  are  leathery,  glossy,  lanceolate,  grow- 
ing in  thick  tufts.  The  flowers  are  white, 
bell-shaped,  with  an  agreeable  perfume  like 
that  of  fresh  apple  blossoms.  The  fruit  is 
esteemed  bv  some  to  be  the  best  fruit  the 
island  produces,  though  I  should  place  it 
below  two  or  three  others.  The  peculiar 
enlarged  peduncle  (footstalk)  which  supports 
the  nut  or  the  cashew  (Anac^Urdium  occiden- 
tiUe)  is  termed  incorrectly,  by  some,  its 
fruit.  Of  this  the  negroes  are  said  to  be 
fond,  and  it  is  esteemed  healthy.  Qrainger 
calls  it  in  his  poem 

'Tlurlee  wholMOme  fttdt,  in  thli  rvUzIng  clime.* 

It  may  be  thrice  wholesome,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  did  not  care  to  taste  it  twice. 
Once  was  enough ;  for  it  drew  up  my  mouth 
so  that  I  could  hardly  open  it  again.  Con* 
sidering,  therefore,  the  somewhat  trouble- 
some qualities  of  both  nut  and  pulp,  I  should 
conclude  it  was  much  better  fruit  to  look  at 
than  to  eat.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however, 
that  the  pulp  makes  a  good  sweetmeat." 

"The  luscious  and  tropical  pine-apple, 
(Ananaflsa  Sativa)  is  described  as  a  plant  in 
appearance,  low  and  ragged ;  itM  long  thorny 
leaves  warn  vou  to  be  careful  in  your  af^ 
pmaches.  There  are  several  varieties.  A 
kind  grows  wild  in  Cuba,  which  is  highly 
scented  and  flavored,  but  very  acrid,  and 
seldom  eaten,  except  in  some  prepared  form. 
The  golden  yellow,  sugar  loaf  kind,  when 
fully  ripe,  is  as  healthy  as  it  is  exquisite. 
We  very  seldom  get  the  imported  fruit  in 
any  thing  like  pemction ;  it  is  either  a  poor 
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Bort,  or  mthercd  no  ripe.  Among  the  Beye- 
rs kinos  of  Citrus,  mention  is  particularly 
made  of  the  shaddock,  Citrus  decum^a, 
growing  to  a  great  size,  and  of  equal  beauty 
to  tiie  tree  which  bears  it,  is  spreading  in 
its  form,  and  when  thickly  laden  with  its 
glittering  and  gigantic  fruit,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  to  bchoTi.'' 

"  To  the  gorgeous  and  elevated  palms  be- 
long the  Cocoa,  so  URoful  to  man  in  the  em- 
ployment of  its  various  parts,  whether  in 
the  fruit  or  the  tnc  itself.  The  trunk  of 
the  cocoa  rises  to  a  hight  of  fifW  or  sixty, 
and  sometimes  even  ninety  feet,  of  a  uniform 
thickness.  At  the  summit  of  this  trunk  is 
a  waving  tuft  of  dark  green,  glossj,  pinnate 
leaves,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  m  length, 
like  gigantic  plumes ;  and  just  under  this 
tuft  are  suspended  the  nuts  in  long  bunches, 
of  all  ages  and  sizes.  The  trunk  easily 
supports  their  weight;  for  though  slender, 
it  19  very  tough  ana  strong,  being  composed 
of  hard  fibers,  closely  compacted  together. 
When  the  sea  or  the  land  breeze  is  passing 
through  a  group  of  these  trees,  and  the  light 
is  glancing  from  the  leaves,  which  are  all 
alive  and  trembling  for  joy,  and  the  nuts 
are  clattering  on  their  stalu  almost  articu- 
lately, it  is  something  to  contemplate  by  the 
hour,  and  to  be  repeated  by  the  memory 
through  a  life  time.'^ 

Besides  the  fore^ing,  familiar  notice  is 
taken  of  the  following,  as  interesting  to  the 
horticulturist  as  the  botanist:  They  are 
Anona,  called  by  the  Malays  manaa,  and  at 
Banda  menona,  which  it  is  presumed  that 
the  Europeans  have  corrupted  into  Anona. 
As  the  word  signifies  in  Latin,  food,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  this  sense,  because  of  the 
habitual  use  made  of  the  fruit  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  species  are,  for  the  most  part, 
firuit  treee,  with  soft,  pudpy,  subacid  benies, 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  orange,  but  ^ne- 
rally  more  like  a  plum.  Anona  Muncata 
is  common  in  every  savannah,  flowering  in 
the  spring;  the  large  socculent  fruit  is 
agreeable  to  new  comers,  and  over-heated 
habits;  bat  it  is  so  common,  and  so  much 
in  Qse  among  the  negroes,  that  it  is  now 
hardly  ever  used  among  the  better  sort  of 
people.  The  smell  and  taste  of  the  fimii, 
flowers,  and  whole  plant,  resemble  very 
much  those  of  black  currants.  A.  Tripetala 
is  a  larfle  tree,  with  large,  bright  green 
leaves.  The  fruit  it  oblong,  scaly  on  the 
OQtside,  and  of  a  dark  purpio  oolor  when 
ripe;  the  flesh  is  soft  and  sweet,  and  has 
many  brown  seeds  intermixed  with  it,  which 
are  very  smooth  and  shining.  It  is  esteemed 
by  the  natives  as  one  of  the  most  delieate 
sorts.  A.  palustris  grows  wild  in  marshy 
places,  and  bears  a  swcetH^cented  fruit,  of 
BO  disagreeable  flavor ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  a 
vaiy  strong  narcotic,  and  is  not  eaten  on 
that  aeooant  It  is  called  alligator  ^>ple. 
Tlie  wood  of  the  tree  is  ao  very  sdl,  even 


after  it  is  dried,  that  it  is  frequently  used 
by  the  country  people  instead  of  corks,  to 
stop  up  their  jugs  and  calabashes ;  besides 
these,  are  the  A^ona  Sqnamoaa,  retioolata, 
(custard  apple,)  glabra,  &c. 

Andna  cJurimMia.  The  Cherimoya  is  a 
large  clumsily-shaped  fruit,  irregularly  coni- 
cal, having  the  pointed  end  opposite  the 
stalk ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  pear.  Some  specimens  are  ncHarW  f  lob- 
ular. When  ripe,  the  skin  of  this  truit  is 
yellow,  with  or  without  a  blush  of  red.  Cut 
or  break  it  open,  for  it  is  quite  soft,  and  yon 
come  to  a  white,  creamy  pulp,  filled  with 
black  seeds,  resembling  those  of  the  water- 
melon, smaller,  but  not  so  flat  The  con- 
sistence of  this  pulp  is  that  of  a  soft  custard, 
or  a  rich  and  smooth  ice-cream ;  and  it  tastes 
as  much  like  an  ice-oream,  very  slightly  fla- 
vored with  strawberry,  as  any  thing  I  oaa 
think  of,  thon^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  as  good.  By  some,  who  have  eaten  the 
cherimoya  in  South  America,  it  is  vaunted 
as  being  sunerior  to  the  pine-apple.  Others, 
however,  who  have  also  eaten  it  there,  do 
not  think  so  much  of  it,  and  assert  that  a 
fine  pear  is  to  be  preferred  to  it.    Verj 

grobably  it  is  bettev  in  certain  parts  ox 
outh  America  than  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
to  compare  it  any  where  with  the  princely 
pine-apple,  must  be  nonsense.  It  is,  nevor- 
theless,  as  I  have  seen  and  tasted  it,  a  Ina- 
'cioos  fruity  of  whioh  one  may  easily  become 
fond.  It  is  eaten  with  a  spoon,  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  forming  the  custard  cup;  and  there 
is  more  food  in  one  fruit  than  any  but  • 
hungry  man  would  care  to  eat  at  once.  The 
tree  is  about  tiie  mse  of  a  peaoh-tree,  and 
the  foliaM  is  also  like  the  leaves  of  the 
peach,  and  exhibits  the  scattered  appearance 
which  is  common  to  the  Anona  genus ;  the 
fruit  stalk  is  thick  and  fleshy. 

Cdrica  jx^ys. — The  PapdjfO,  c/tPapaw. 
This  is  but  an  ordinaiy  food  Kur  eatin|^  bvt 
it  grows  in  a  picturescjue  manner,  and  be- 
longs to  a  plant  which  in  several  respects  is 
quite  remarkable.  The  tree  has  a  strai^t, 
slender  trunk,  marked  with  parallel  rings  or 
scores,  like  many  of  the  pamis,  and  rises  to 
the  hight  of  about  twen^  feeL  At  tlie  top 
is  a  broad  tuft  of  palmwtod  leaves,  resena- 
bling  those  of  the  Palma  Christi,  or  castor 
bean,  very  large,  and  held  by  long  footsfaJkn 
which  branch  out  horizontalr|r.  Eke  the  sticks 
of  an  umbrella.  Immediately  under  tlus 
canopy,  just  where  the  fbotstelks  diycTjg^ 
from  tne  tree,  the  fruit,  of  the  shape  and  aiae 
of  canteloupes,  are  clustered  regnlariy  and 
cloeely  round  the  trunk,  to  the  number  of 
twen^  or  thirty,  and  packed  togettier  lOce  a 
bonch  of  grippes.  Grainger  eoai|Mae8  tte 
duster  to  a  necklace.  The  tree  grows  vetj 
rapidly,  and  the  trunk  is  spongy  aod  hoUonWy 
so  that  in  some  of  the  Islands  it  is  oomnsoa 
to  say  of  a  specioas,  hypocritioal  P^nKm,  tiiaft 
he  is  '  as  hollow  as  a  papaw.'    When  rip^ 
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the  fruit  is  yellow  striped  with  green,  and 
smooth  on  the  outside.  The  flosh  ib  also 
yellow  like  a  maskmelon,  and  tastes  like  a 
poor  specimen  of  that  fruit,  or  like  a  ripe 
cucamoer.  The  interior  contains  a  large 
qtiantitj  of  oval  seeds,  of  the  shape  of  pepper 
corns,  roueh,  black,  and  tasting  like  pepper 
grass,  or  the  seeds  of  the  nasturtium.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  separate 
trees,  and  it  is  therefore  only  on  the  female 
trees  that  fruit  is  to  be  fbund.  Magnificent 
plants  of  both  species,  twenty  feet  in  hight, 
and  twelve  in  diameter,  existed  in  the  Green 
House  of  the  subscriber,  and  bore  flowers 
and  fruit  for  many  years,  'till  killed  by  the 
severe  cold  of  1849.  The  fruit  when  about 
half  grown,  was  soaked  in  salt  and  water  to 
get  out  the  milky  juice,  and  pickled  as  man- 
goes, for  which  mey  are  a  good  substitute. 

The  papaw  flourishes  in  both  the  Indies. 
St  Pierre  eives  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
tale  of  Pam  and  Virginia ;  causing  his  hero- 
ine to  plant  some  or  its  seeds,  one  of  which 
produced  fruit  in  three  years.  Grainger 
characterizes  it  in  his  poem,  as  the 

'qalek  pftpaw,  wboM  top  U  neoUaoed  roitnl 

With  nomeioas  rows  of  puti-eolorsd  fruit.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  tree,  is  the  property  ascribed 
to  its  juices  of  acting  powerfully  on  animal 
matter,  so  as  to  make  tough  or  newly  killed 
meat  perfectly  tender.  It  is  asserted  on 
good  authority,  that  this  singular  effect  is 
produced  by  washing  tiie  meat  with  the 
milky  juice,  or  by  mizine  a  portion  of  the 
iuice  with  the  water  in  which  the  meat  is  to 
be  boiled,  or  even  by  hanging  the  meat  on 
the  tree,  and  thus  exposing  it  to  its  exhala- 
tions. Living  animals,  moreover,  are  inten- 
erated  by  eatine  the  spoils  of  this  persuasiye 
and  affecting  plant.  'Even  old  hogs  and 
patriarchal  cocks  and  hens,  if  fed  upon  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  are  made  in  a  few  hours  as 
tender  as  young  pigs  and  pullets.'  So  says 
Bamet,  in  his  'Outlines  of  Botaay.'  The 
juice  has  been  preserved  and  sent  to  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  subjected  to  chemical  anal- 
ysis, and  found  to  bear  a  close  aflEinity  itself 
with  animal  matter,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
some  of  the  fungi.  I  was  unacquainted  with 
these  facts  when  in  Cuba,  and  therefore  did 
not  verify  them,  and  do  not  state  them  of  my 
own  responsibility ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
eall  them  in  question. 

Chrysophyllum  camKo, — It  is  called  by 
the  Spaniards  ecdmUo^  and  by  the  Frencn 
ctdmiiB ;  a  pretty  name,  which  ouzht  to  su- 
persede the  English  Siar^ippU,  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Sapotacess,  and  like  its  conge- 
ners, Achras  and  Lucuma,  abounds  in  a 
milky  juice.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  of 
moderate  sise.  The  leaves  are  d^k  green 
above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
in  small  bunches,  of  a  purple  hue.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  fruit  trees,  both  within 
and  without.    One  of  the  varieties  is  of  a 


regular  conical  or  top  shape,  the  stalk  being 
at  the  large  end  or  base  or  the  cone ;  with  a 
smooth,  polished,  dark  purple  skin;  about 
the  size  of  a  large  apple.  The  skm,  though 
tolerably  thick,  is  tender.  If  you  cut  through 
the  fruit  transversely,  there  is  the  fleure  of 
a  star  in  the  center  or  core,  just  as  were  is, 
only  less  decidedly,  in  our  apple  and  pear ; 
ana  from  this  appearance  it  has  derived  its 
English  name  or  Slar-apple,  Broad,  plump, 
black  seeds,  flattened  on  the  sides  with  a 
scar  as  in  the  sapotilla,  regularly  disposed, 
and  surrounded  by  a  touch  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, form  the  nucleus  of  die  central  star. 
Nothing  can  be  richer  than  the  pulp  itself. 
It  consists  of  innumerable  fibers,  of  a  sump- 
tuous purple  color,  intermingled  with  veins 
of  a  thick  white  cream,  which  is  continuidly 
ooiing  out.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  mixture 
of  strawberries  and  cream,  and,  though  it 
possesses  not  the  high  flavor  of  that  com- 
pound, it  is  very  pleasant,  sweet  and  eood. 
but  it  should  be  eaten  frilly  ripe,  in  OTcfor  to 
be  properly  appreciated.  I  have  described 
the  purple  conical  variety.  There  is  anodier 
variety,  which  is  like  it  m  all  respects,  except 
that  it  is  globular  instead  of  c6nical  in  form. 
I  have  also  seen  two  varieties,  one  of  which 
is  globular,  the  other  conical,  which  have  a 
Kreen  skin  and  a  white  pulp,  and  are  smaller 
ttian  the  purple  varieties.  There  may  be 
other  varieties  still,  some  of  which  may  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  as  species. 

Ciirus  Aurdntitim — ifaraf^a  in  Spanish ; 
Orange  in  French  and  English.  Au  sweet 
oranges  are  reckoned  by  botanists  as  varie- 
ties only  of  this  one  species.  It  is  not  indi- 
eenous  in  Cuba,  but  the  variety  which  grows 
were,  and  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Havana  or  Cuba  tamge,  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  its  kind.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  of  this  variety  there  are  sub-varieties ; 
so  that  in  an  orange  grove,  where  idl  tiie 
fruit  is  rich  and  sweet,  there  will  probably 
be  two  or  three  trees  which  vriU  be  your  ^ 
vorites,  on  account  of  the  superior  flavor  of 
their  produce.  Observe,  too,  that  the  bloe- 
som  end  of  an  i)range,  or  end  opposite  the 
stalk,  is  the  sweetest ;  and  triiere  tiiis  is  in 
such  plenty,  that  quantities  are  decaying 
under  the  trees,  you  can  well  afford  to  eat 
only  the  blossom  end,  and  cast  away  the 
rest.  The  oranze,  certainly,  has  not  so  high 
and  exquisite  a  flavor  as  the  pine-apple ;  but 
its  sweet  and  healthful  juice  is  so  abundant 
and  so  refreshing,  it  retains  its  spirit  and 
soundness  so  long,  and  offers  itself  so  liber- 
ally to  all  classes,  in  all  climates,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  think  it  the  most  valuable,  not 
only  of  the  West  Indian,  but  of  all  fruits. 

Jambdsa  Vulgaiis,  or  Domeslioa.  The 
Spanish  name  is  Ifaneana  dt  rosa^  or  Poma 
Bosa,  or  Jam  rose ;  the  English,  BoBe-apple, 
The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  l^utifrd  in  Cuba, 
large  and  spreading,  oflbrdin^  a  fine  shade. 
The  leaves  are  ample,  oval  pomted,  firm  and 
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giosBj.  The  blosaoms  are  large,  white,  and 
of  pleasant  odor,  and  their  stamens  are  so 
long  and  numerous  that  they  look  like  tas- 
sels. They  are  gigantic  and  fragrant  myrtle 
blossoms.  The  fruit  is  round,  or  oral,  and 
carinated ;  has  a  smooth  skin,  and  is  cream 
colored  without  and  within.  The  pulp  is  of 
rather  a  firm  consistence,  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  possessing  a  decided  odor  of  roses,  from 
which  last  circumstance  it  derives  its  com- 
mon name.  It  oontains  one  or  two  seeds. 
These  are  round,  with  a  rusty  ooat  and  a 
green  meat,  which  is  also  of  a  rosy  fragrance, 
bat  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  or  at  least  very 
,  nnhealthy.  The  miit  is  eaten  when  fresh, 
azkd,  though  it  is  {jalatable,  it  is  rej^rded  as 
being  somewhat  indigestible.  When  pre- 
served it  is  quite  nice,  and  as  innocent  as 
most  preserves  are.  The  fresh  fruit  I  did 
not  see ;  but  the  tree  and  blossoms  I  have 
often  seen  and  admired.  It  is  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtaceaos,  and  was  formerly  included 
under  the.  genus  Eugenia.  The  generic  term 
Jambdsa  is  derived  from  the  word  Shambu, 
or  Jambu,  which  is  the  Malay  name  for  the 
fruit. 

Lueuma  Mammosa, — One  of  the  order  of 
the  Sapotacass,  afid  formerly  an  Achras.  It 
goes  by  several  names,  among  which  are 
aapdUf  Mammee  Sap6te,  Mamey  CfjiUrrado^ 
BuJhf-herry.  The  tree  resembles  others  of 
the  same  order.  The  fruit  is  of  a  conical 
form,  covered  with,  a  roueh,  thick,  brown 
skin  or  xind ;  looking  like  the  entire  meat  of 
the  cocoa  nut  deprived  of  its  husk  and  shell. 
The  pulp  is  of  a  very  dark  orange  or  flame 
color,  granular,  rather  soft,  but  not  juicy, 
tasting  like  a  pretty  good  common  musk- 
melon.  In  the  midst  of  the  pulp  is  a  long, 
boat-shaped  seed  or  stone,  snarply  pointed 
at  both  ends,  of  a  mahojgany  color,  and  high 
polish,  except  where  this  color  and  polish  is 
intermpted  oy  the  rough  scar  which  occupies 
about  a  third  of  the  surface,  from  end  to  end. 
The^  whole  size  of  th^  fruit  is  from  three  to 
six  inches  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three 
in  thickness.  Sometimes  there  are  two  seeds 
in  one  fruit,  always  polished  and  beautiful, 
and  of  large  size.  There  is  also  a  variety 
of  the  Sapote,  which  is  oval,  and  not  con- 
ical. But  I  describe  the  fruit  as.  I  saw  it 
in  the  market  of  St  Jago,  where  it  is  quite 
common. 

MamvMa  Americana, — ^This  fruit,  as  its 
name  imports,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is 
oommonly  called  the  Mamey  of  SL  Domingo. 
The  French  also  called  it  L  'Abricot  de  Si. 
Dominique:  and  by  the  Enslish  it  is  often 
termed  Mamey  Sapote.  It  the  unlearned 
Europeans  who  go  abroad  and  settle  in  for- 
eign countries,  had  not  by  nature  a  beautiful 
way  of  confounding  natural  objects  together, 
they  would  never  have  thought  of  bestowing 
the  same  name  on  this  fruit  which  they  give 
to  fruits  of  the  Sapotaceous  family,  which 
but  distantly  resemble  it.    The  Mamey  is 


classed  with  the  Gkuroiniacefld.  Among  the 
umbrageous  fruits,  the  Mamey  takes  the 
first  place.  It  is  a  pnjkd  leafy  pyramid, 
attaining  the  hight  of  sixty  or  seventv  feet. 
The  leaves  are  quite  large,  nearly  a  toot  in 
length,  of  a  Ions  oval  shape,  dCark  green, 
leathery,  polished  and  shinmg.  The  trunk 
is  stout,  and  eives  excellent  timber.  No  one 
can  behold  this  tree,  towering  in  the  fruit 
garden,  without  a  sentiment  of  respect, 
Grainger,  speaking  of  thoee  trees  which  will 
best  exclude 

'With  their  rtM  xaabngt  th«  aooii's  fenrld  ny,' 

pajTS  a  due  tribute  to  this  majestic  plant, 
while  he  notices  a  native  superstition  con- 
cerning its  fruit. 

*  ThM  rerdMit  UaiiMy,  first  her  mmg  ehould  prafM; 
The*  the  flnt  native  of  theee  ooeau  Wee, 
Fell  anthrophegl,  still  tmand  held ; 
And  from  thy  large  high-liaTored  frait  ahetalned 
With  pioue  awe:  for  thine  high  liaTor  fruit 
The  airj  phantoms  of  their  firieada  deoeased 
Joyed  to  regale  on.    Such  their  simple  creed.' 

Large  and  high  flavored  the  fruit  certainly 
is,  but  much  too  solid  in  its  texture,  one 
would  think,  to  be  a  proper  food  for  '  airy 
phantoms.'  It  is  noble  in  its  size,  as  large 
as  a  shaddock,  or  as  one's  head,  globular, 
with  a  protuberance  or  mamelon  at  the  enl 
opposite  the  stalk,  and  covered  with  a  russet 
sfun.  The  pulp  is  of  a  close  and  firm  con- 
sbtency,  like  that  of  our  quince  or  cling-stona 
peach,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  flavor 
also  resembles  that  of  the  peach,  tiiough  it 
is  more  aromatic.  It  is  eaten  in  its  fredi 
state,  but  more  commonly  as  a  jam  or  mar- 
malade, in  which  form  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
exquisite  of  preserves.  Rogers,  in  his  '  Vot- 
age  of  Columbus,'  introduces  more  poeti<^y 
than  Grainger,  the  idea  of  the  natives  re* 
specting  the  fruit  eating  shades  of  thor 
friends : 

*Tliese  odorous  lamps  adorned  the  ftstal  rite, 
And  guavas  binshed  as  in  the  Tales  of  lights 
Then  silent  sat  many  so  unhiddMi  gneet, 
Whoee  stead&st  looke  a  secret  dread  imprsased; 
Not  them  forgot  the  sacred  fruit  that  ftd 
At  nightly  IfeastA  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
Mingling  in  scenes  that  mirth  to  mortals  giTS, 
But  by  their  sadness  knovn  to  those  that  hy. 
These  met  as  erst,  vitbin  the  wonted  grore, 
Unmarried  frirls  and  youths  that  died  for  Iots; 
Sons  now  beheld  their  andeat  sires  again. 
And  sirss,  alas,  their  sons  in  battle  slain! ' 

The  Spanish  author,  however,  Peter  Mar- 
tvr,  quoted  by  Rogers  in  a  note,  makes  the 
Guanabana,  fuid  not  the  Mamey,  the  favorite 
food  of  spirits.  *  They  eat  of  the  fruit  called 
Guanaba.'  In  the  center  of  the  fruit  is  a 
stone  or  seed,  of  sise  corresponding  to  the 
fruit,  brown,  and  very  shaggy.  Within  the 
rough  shell  is  a  large  meat,  of  the  peculiar 
bitter  taste  of  the  peach  stone  meat,  bat 
more  delicate,  which  is  much  used  for  the 
flavoring  of  noyeau  and  other  cordials. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  of  these  stones^ 
and  sometimes  three. 
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Mangifera  Indiea^  or  domesHea.  The 
oelebrated  Manpo  is  now  quite  common  in 
Cuba,  though  it  wm  introduced  from  ihe 
East  Indies  not  many  years  ago.  Grainger 
never  mentions  it  in  bis  poem,  which  is 
proof  Uiat  he  never  saw  it,  for  it  is  not  a 
fruit  to  be  passed  over.  Hughes,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Barbadoes,  speaks  of  a  young  tree 
which  bad  just  come  into  bearing,  as  of 
a  great  novelty  in  that  island,  and  gives 
a  plate  of  it»  which  is  barely  tolerable. 
I  have  seen  young  men  who  have  told  me 
that,  within  their  memory,  the  Mango  was 
a  scarce  fruit  in  Cuba,  being  sold  in  the 
market  for  a  medio,  or  the  sixteenth  part  of 
a  dollar  apiece.  The  same  money  will  now 
buy  almost  any  quantity  you  may  want  to 
eat  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  country 
have  agreed  with  the  trees  so  well,  that  in 
0ome  places  they  have  multiplied  spontane- 
ously into  groves  and  even  forests,  and  they 
bear  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fruit  trees. 
The  leaves  are  long,  lanceolate,  polished, 
hanging  in  dense  masses  of  dark  green  foli- 
age,— ^80  dark,  that  the  orange  trees  look 
quite  light  by  their  side.  The  trunk  is 
sturdy,  and  the  branches  spread  equally, 
giving  a  full,  regular,  rounded  form  to  the 
whole  tree,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
healthy  and  well  grown  apple-tree.  The 
blossoms  are  small,  whitish,  or  with  a  red 
tinge,  ^wing  in  nnright  spikes.  When 
the  fruit  is  formed,  tne  spikes  are  reversed 
by  its  weight,  and  the  mangoes  appear 
among  the  leaves  in  long  pendant  branches. 
While  the  fruit  is  young,  its  color  is  a  fresh 
and  lively  green,  which  is  a  treat  to  one's 
eyes,  when  it  ripens,  it  generally  turns 
yellow,  and  looks  like  a  first  rate  egg  plum, 
only  twice  as  large.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  yellow,  with  a  red  blush  on  one  side, 
and  some  hardly  part  with  their  green. 
The  flesh  is  quite  yellow,  and  quite  juicy. 
The  juice  is  thick,  creamy,  and  luscious, 
andt  together  with  a  rich  sweetness,  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  resembling 
that  of  turpentine,  which  in  some  species  is 
so  strong  a?  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  unini- 
tiated. This-  thick  juice  composes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fruit,  which  may  be  sucked 
away  into  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  but  a 
stone  and  a  mass  of  fibers  will  be  left.  The 
•tone  is  lon^,  compressed,  boat  shaped,  with- 
out polish,  irregularly  grooved,  and  covered 
with  hairs  or  fibers,  which  penetrate  the 
froit,  and  cause  it  to  adhere  closely.  There 
are  a  vast  many  varieties  of  this  mi  it  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  there  are  several  in  Cuba. 
The  French  names  of  some  of  them  are 
ManffO  JUandreaux,  M.  sfaxmeux,  M.  abricot, 
M.  coeur.  Of  these,  the  Mango  coeur,  or 
Heart  Mango,  is  much  the  best,  and  is  also 
one  of  the  largest.  It  is  more  delicate,  and 
has  less  of  the  turpentine  flavor  than  the  I 
others.    It  derives  its  name  from  its  shape.  I 
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Thoiigh  tbe  Mange  tree  is  ornamental,  and 
its  fruit  is  so  fine,  it  is  thought  by  some 
planters  to  be  for  their  interest  not  to  suffer 
It  to  grow  on  their  estates.  The  trees,  Uiey 
say,  stiade  their  coffee,  and  the  fruit  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  their  negroes,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  apt  to  eat  it  immod- 
erately. With  regard  to  the  coffee,  it  is  a 
pity,  indeed,  if  a  few  bushes  can  not  be  given 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  and  ornament 
wttich  the  Man^  affords ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  negroes,  it  is  held  by  other  planters 
that  the  fruit  is  good  for  them,  and  does 
them  no  manner  of  harm.  I  suspect  thai 
the  whole  question  of  benefit  or  nurt,  de^ 
pends  on  the  moderate  or  immoderate  use  of 
the  fruit. 

Mu9a,  Two  species  of  this  genus,  the 
Musa  SapierUvm,  or  Banana,  and  the  Musm 
paradidaca,  or  Plantain,  are  cultivated  iii 
Cuba,  as  in  most  tropical  countries.  The 
Spanish  name  for  both  the  banana  and  plan- 
tain, is  Planiano,  while  the  French  name  for 
both  is  Banane,  It  is  common,  however,  in 
the  latter  language,  to  distinguish  the  bi^ 
nana  by  calling  it  Figiie  Banane,  The  Span-* 
iards,  according  to  La  Sagra's  catalogue, 
apply  the  term  Pktntano  hef^inra  to  the  {Han- 
tain,  and  Planiano  guinea  to  the  banana; 
Some  botanists  regard  them  as  varieties  of 
the  same  plant,  and  not  distinct  species. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  convenient  to 
speak  of  them  as  distinct  species,  and  there 
are  certain  slight  marks  which  distinguish 
them  from  each  other.  The  stem  of  the  M. 
Sapientum,  or  banana,  is  spotted  with  pur* 

?le ;  that  of  the  plantain  is  uniformly  green, 
'he  fruit  of  the  oanana  is  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  plantain,  though 
perhaps  the  latter  is  more  m  re<^uest  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  fruit  is  daily  seen  in 
the  markets  of  our  southern  cities.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  that  I  should  describe 
it  further  than  by  saying  that  it  is  of  a  long 
oval  shape,  somewhat  curved,  pointed  at  the 
ends,  of  a  vellow  or  purplisn  color  when 
ripe,  and  of  a  sweet  luscious  taste.  The 
outside  skin  readily  peels  off  lengthwise^ 
and  the  rich  pulp  that  presents  itself,  of  the' 
consistence  of  butter.  It  is  eaten  raw,  or' 
cooked  in  various  ways.  The  stem  of  the 
plant  is  not  woody,  but  consists  of  tbe  foot- 
stalks of  the  former  leaves  wrapped  round 
each  other,  and  it  rises  to  the  bight  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  of  a 
long  oval  form,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and 
of  a  beautiful  green.  The  middle  rib  of  the 
leaf  is  tou^h  and  strong,  but  the  rest  of  its 
substance  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  is  easily 
torn  by  the  wind  alone,  in  a  direction  of 
right  angles  with  the  rib.  The  manner  in 
which  the  fruit  is  developed  is  quite  inter- 
esting. From  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  and 
at  the  top,  appears  a  large,  smooth,  purple 
cone,  hanging  down  gracerolly  at  the  end  of 
a  steik.    The  flowers  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
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this  oone,  whi«h  oonflists  of  ft'large  number 
of  closely  packed  spathee.  By-and-b^jr  the 
sppermoet  of  these  spathes  disengagee  itself 
from  the  rest,  curls  up,  and  discloses  a  spiral 
row  of  three  or  four  long  bloesomsr  with  the 
▼oung  fruit  of  each  beginning  to  form, 
while  this  row  of  fruit  is  tender,  the  spathe 
remains,  hooeing  over  it  like  a  roof;  but 
when  the  fruit  has  acquired  some  sise  and 
•IrengUi,  the  protecting  spathe  drops  off, 
and  the  next  in  order  rises  up,  with  a  similar 
low  of  young  fruit,  over  which  it  stands  in 
the  same  watchful  attitude,  till  it  also  drops 
ofl^  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  When  one 
eirde  of  fruit  is  completed,  another  is  com- 
menced below,  and  in  due  time  another; 
while  the  common  stem  around  which  the 
fruit  ia  disposed,  grows  constantly  longer, 
and  the  cone  of  spathes  is  oonstanUy  dimin- 
ishing in  sise,  till  it  is  all  unfolded,  and  a 
BMmstrous  bunch  of  bananas  is  finished, 
which  seldom  weighs  less  than  twenty  and 
thirty  and  sometimes  as  much  aft  seyenty 
and  eighty  pounds.' 

.  Of  i3i  kinds  of  vegetable  nutriment,  the 
banana  ia  perhaps  the  most  productiye  and 
moat  easily  raised.  After  a  plant  has  pro- 
duced its  bunch  of 'fruit,  the  stem  is  either 
out,  or  is  suffered  to  wither  and  fall  on  the 
qpot  In  the  former  case  it  is  good  fodder 
for  cattle ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  g^  manure 
for  the  young  shoots  which  haye  been  spring- 
ing from  the  roots,  and  which  are  soon  ready 
to  bear  fruit  in  th«ir  turn.  From  these 
shoots  or  aprouts  the  plant  is  propagated. 
There  are  aayeral  yarieties  both  of  tne  plan- 
tain and  the  banana.  The  banana  which 
comes  fh>m  Tahiti  is  among  the  very  best 
The  East  India  name  for  the  genus  is  Piaanq, 
This  fruit  ia  not  forgotten  by  Grainger. 

'A  WllOi«i«M  MltrilMBt  taaftOM  jfoid. 
And  Muibonil  tebor  lovM  Up  \muy  ahaOa: 
SlMlr  gnotfU  MTwn  l«t  kiDdrad  plftotainf  J<^, 
And  in(h  fhtlr  broad  tuu  ihiTer  in  Um  brsesa.' 

P(EM9^onB.  The  seed  vessels  of  several 
q>eeie8  of  the  P&ssiflora»  or  Passion  flower, 
ace  palatable  fruits  in  countries  where  the^ 
oome  natoraHy  to  perfection.  This  fruit  is 
called  €hrtnadiUt^  or  Pasnonarioj  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  GrtnadiUe  by  the  French; 
wnich  name  has  also  been  aoopted  by  the 
Inglish,  with  a  slight  difference  in  tormina* 
tbn,  who  call  it  QnmadiUa.  The  Spaniards 
of  South  America,  however,  and  perhi^>s  also 
ctf  Mexico,  jgive  quite  a  different  name  to 
thia  dass  of  fruits,  terming  them  Pareha$. 
With  one  species  of  the  granadilla  I  became 
well  acooainted,  for  it  mw  jost  by  my  win- 
dow.. The  plants  which  was,  I  believe,  the 
Pfu9ifiora  jMociftm^fMfarw,  was  a  most  luxu- 
riant vine  dimbering  over  a  wild  orange 
tcaop  and  so  completely  enveloping  it  as 
hardly  to  suffer  a  twig  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. Its  growth  ia  so  rapid  that  it  could 
almost  be  seen,  and,  as  it  ^ew,  it  threw  out 
fresh  flowaifly  whila  han^ng  about  in  all 


parts  of  this  natural  arbor  was  the  fruit  in 
all  its  several  stages  up  to  ripeness,  when  it 
was  the  sise  of  a  canteloupe  melon,  say  seven 
or  eight  inches  by  four.  It  was  of  an  oval 
form,  smooth  like  an  egg  plant»  and  of  a 
yellowish  green  color  when  ripe.  Within  a 
tender  rind  a  quantity  of  olackish  seeds 
swim  in  a  transparent  mucilaginous  pulp, 
of  a  rather  pleasant  sub-add  flavor.  l%is 
pulp  is  made  into  a  refreshing  drink,  when 
mixed  with  sugar-syrup  ana  water;  but 
without  preparation  it  was  not  much  to  my 
taste.  Surrounded  as  I  was  by  other  and 
better  fruits,  I  hardly  ever  thought  of  readn 
ing  forth  my  hand  to  this.  Grainger  pays  a 
due  compliment  to  the  ornamental  character 
of  this  plant: 

'The  miue  might  UmtAi  to  twine  tli*  T«rdist  anh^ 
And  the  eool  idooTe't  lofty  roof  adorn 
With  pondetotti  gnudiliaa.' 

The  Passion  flowers  give  their  name  to  the 
natural  order  Passifloracess,  and  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  gooseberries  and  currants.^ 

*  Persea  ^racissima,  formerly  Launu  t^ 
sea.  No  fruit  enjoys  a  greater  wealth  of 
names  than  this;  and  it  is  rich  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  is  the  Alligator  Pear 
of  the  English,  which  name,  Auigator,  ia 
only  a  corruption  of  the  Avacato  or  Aguacaie 
of  the  Spanish,  or  Avocat  of  the  French,  a 
name  which  well  designates  its  quality.  In 
Peru  and  Mexico  it  is  most  commonly  called 
PaUo  or  PcUta;  and  Grainger  gives  us  yet 
another,  which  he  says  is  the  Indian,  where 
he  terms  it  in  his  poem  the  *  rich  SM>aea/ 
But  in  another  place  he  employs  the  mora 
usual  appellation : 

'And  thoa  green  Rvocnta,  ohann  of  MOH^ 
Thy  ripened  marrow  UbenJly  bastow  *at.* 

The  tree  is  of  middle  site,  looks  so  mneh 
like  our  Sassafras  tree  (Lanrus  sassafraa), 
that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it  at  a 
little  distance.  In  this  resemblance  it  ia 
true  to  its  family  connection ;  for  it  ia  one 
of  the  Laurels,  and  it  is  Uierefore  dosdr 
allied  with  the  sassafras,  as  well  as  with 
the  bays,  the  cinnamon,  and  the  camphor. 
The  fruit  looks  like  a  ver]r  large,  long  pear. 
It  is  of  two  or  three  varieties,  red,  purplaf 
and  green,  of  which  the  green  is  best.  The 
pulp  is  yellow,  and  of  a  firm  but  very  nek 
and  delicate  consistence.  When  ripe,  '  aays 
Grainger  in  a  note,'  the  skin  peels  easily  idt, 
and  discovers  a  butyraceous,  or  ratMr  a 
marrowy-like  substance,  with  greenish  vains 
interspersed.  Being  eaten  with  salt  and 
pepper,  or  sugar  and  lime  juice,  it  ie  not 
only  agreeable  but  highly  nourishimr ;  hence 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  need  to  style  it  'Vegetable 
Marrow.'  It  was  once  thought  to  be  woitb 
a  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies  to 
taste  of  this  fruit ;  but  now,  its  andent  fiuna 
is  somewhat  dtmiaished,  thougli  it  is  still 
considered  a  great  ddicaoy.  It  seons  to 
ha?tt  the  character  of  a  vegetablf  xnther 
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than  a  fruit*  and  it  is  more  hiffbly  apprecia- 
ted by  eome  palates  tban  by  oUi^rs. 
'  As  the  Agoaeate  does  not  ripen  till  sum- 
mer, I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  a 
trial.  I  saw  many  of  the  trees,  however, 
and  scHne  specimens  of  the  fruit  which  had 
attained  a  large  size.  Imbedded  in  the  pulp 
is  a  large  rough  seed  or  stone,  the  juice  of 
which  stains  a  violet  color,  and  is  sometimes 
qsed  for  marking  linen. 

Psidium,  Of  this  genus,  which  is  of 
the  natural  order  Myrtacen,  two  fruit  bear> 
ing  species  are  commonly  mentioned  as  be- 
lon^ng  to  Cuba:  the  Pbrnxferum  and  I^frir 
ferum;  the  fruit  of  the  former  being  shaped 
Uke  an  apple,  and  of  the  latter  like  a  jsear. 
It  is  the  G^Miva,  or,  as  it  is  variously  vnitten 
by  the  French  and  Spanish,  Ouiava,  Qou^f- 
OBPOy  QuayabOj  Gbyaoe,  &c.  The  tree  is 
small,  looking  scmiething  like  our  cherry 
tree  when  young ;  Uiougfa  the  leaves  of  the 
Gnava  are  larger  and  longer  than  those  of 
the  cherry,  and  more  thinly  scattered  on  the 
tree.  It  is  natural  to  Cuba,  and  is  of  a  per- 
tinacious life;  covering  and  usur^ng  the 
K»und  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  settle, 
e  wood  is  close  ^ined,  heavy,  clothed 
with  a  smooth,  reddish  colored  bark.  The 
blossom  is  wl»te,  and  resembles  a  plum  or 
cherry  blossom,  or,  more  nearly  still,  a  large 
myrtle  ^wer.  The  fruit,  which  makes  sncxi 
a  fine  and  celebrated  jeUy,  is  not  so  very 
desirable  in  its  natural  state,  thongh  by  some 
iiia  esteemed.  I  happened  to  see  but  one  spe- 
oes,  but  of  this  one  I  saw  manr  specimens. 
The  fruit  was  nearly  round,  ana,  when  ripe, 
of  a  greenish  yellow,  resembling  more  nearly 
a  ripe  lime,  aa  I  thought,  than  either  an 
apple  or  pear.  It  was  so  like  a  lime,  both 
in  shape  and  color,  that,  at  a  little  distance, 
I  should  easily  have  mistaken  it  for  that 
frtdt.  It  had  a  tender  rind,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  within  which  was  the  pulp, 
of  a  pink  hue,  crowded  with  small,  triangu- 
lar, yellowish  seeds.  The  flavor  of  the  fresh 
fruit  is  like  that  of  the  jelly  made  from  it, 
but  much  more  powerful,  so  that  one  of  them, 
cut  open,  will  scent  a  large  room.  Grainger 
has  but  a  line  and  a  half  to  spare  for  it: 

*  A  wholMOOM  fruit  the  ripnid  gnaTft  yMdi^ 
BoMt  of  Hm  llOllMWift.* 

The  name  Psidinm  is  from  the  Greek 
Psidion,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for  the 
Pomegranate,  to  which  the  gnava  has  some 
rseemblance.  There  is  a  wild  guava,  P» 
Moniamtm,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small,  and 
not  fit  for  food. 

I\tmcaffranaium.  The  Pomegranate  wroyn 
well  in  Cuba,  but  is  a  native  of  the 
old  world.  It  flourishes  abundantly  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Africa,  especially  in  the 
Carthagenian  district,  from  which  country 
it  derives  its  generic  name.  The  ancients 
oalled  it  Malum  Ihmimm^  or  the  Carthage- 
nian apple.    Its  spedfio  name  i^ears  in  uie 


Enelish  Pomegranaie,  or  apple  full  of 
ana  also  in  we  French  Oranadet  and  thi 
Spanish  Oranada,  The  tree,  or  bush,,  im 
common  throughout  the  Southern  States^  m^ 
the  fruit  is  for  sale  in  our  markets.  I  will 
only  say  of  the  former,  that  it  resembles  ift 
aj^pearance,  as  it  is  also  naturally  aUied 
with,  the  bushy  plants  of  the  order  Myrti^ 
casB ;  and  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  round  itt 
form,  terminated  with  a  tall  and  deeply  olelt 
coronet,  and  full  of  small  seeds  which  are 
inclosed  separately  in  portions  of  a  trans- 
parent red  pulp,  firm,  glistening  like  rubiest 
These  grains  tiimbh  a  refreshing  juice  i» 
which  sweetness  and  acidity  seem  bldnded 
in  equal  proportions.  I  have  seen  the  plant 
occasionsily  in  the  city  of  St  Jago,  lightinff 
up  some  small  yard  with  its  fresh  and  vnried 
beauty,  and  also  flourishing  here  and  th«re 
on  a  plantation  walk.  The  ripe  fruit,  some- 
times bursting  and  disclosing  its  sems,  the 
shapely  peen  fruit,  the  rich  red  blossoms^ 
all  nangm^  together  en  the  slender  peaale 
stems  of  tne  bush,  tana  one  of  the  plsa»- 
antest  of  garden  sighta. 

Tamarindue  oeeidewUUit — the  IhmarMk 
I  have  employed  the  specific  name  Oegidm' 
iaiisy  because  it  has  been  adopted  bj  hH^ 
botanisto  to  distinguish  the  West  indi«s 
tamarind.  As  it  seems  to  differ,  howevet, 
from^tbe  TigmarmduB  indka,  or  East  India* 
tamarind,  in  no  other  lespeel  than  nwrefy 
having  shorter  pods  or  fruit,  it  hardly  ds^ 
serves  to  be  esteemed  hut  at  a  variej^  o# 
that  species.  It  is  one  of  Che  Leguminosas^ 
and  the  tree  has  all  the  appearaaee  of  a  ilM^ 
spreading  acacia.  It  grows  fisst,  and  yet  i 
long  Uvea,  and  its  wocSi  is  hard  and  danMsi. 
The  fruit  is  a  pod,  like  a  full,  ripe  pea  w4 
with  a  thin,  ciisp,  russet  skin  or  shell,  wmoiir 
covers  a  reddish  brown  pulp,  and  shinsft^ 
mahogany  oolored  seeds,  whieh  are  emlmMMr 
by  a  net  of  tough  fibers,  proeee^g  frw»' 
the  foot  stalk.  The  pulp  seems  to  nee^  b# 
preserving  process,  for  when  freoh,  it  faM  dl 
the  appearance  of  a  marmalade.  Wh«ieali» 
fresh  from  the  tree,  ite  s«gi»od  addi^  Ir 
agreeable  to  the  palate  and  refreshing  to  tio 
senses.  Steeped  in  water,  k  funuehef  * 
ooolin^  and  grateful  drink  in  fevers.  T9io 
old  writers  are  loud  in  ite  praise,  and  aswiia 
to  it,  toge^er  with  ite  real  good  qaalttfei| 
properties  which  it  can  lay  but  sMgfet  Mimm- 
to.  The  least  that  Lemery  ssfv*  of  i^  ib^ 
that  'it  allays  by  ite  sharpneas  the  too  mat 
motion  of  the  tumors,  abates  fevaririi  MMjf 
cools  and  quenches  thirat^  stren^thena  tite 
stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  rensto  voaii> 
in^,  and  cute  tou^h  phlegm.'  At  any  rate^ 
it  IS  pleasant  and  mnocent,  and  is  so  eomoMa 
to  be  met  with  in  our  shops,  that  tihere  b»  ■»■ 
vraat  of  an  opportunity  to  test  all  the  viila<a 
it  may  !»▼&  The  beanty  of  tiie  tree-  ia 
in<»reaised  by  ite  blosaoma,  which  hanr  la 
bunches,  with  red  and  yellow  peti^  an3  of. 
an  agreeable  fragrance.    Oramger  infi»fBM 
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i»  in  a  note,  that  its  name  in  Arabio  is 
nsmara,  and  that  its  fruit  is  ^ood  in  sea 
■ioknesB.  He  thns  instructs  his  muse  to 
delebrate  it: 

'TIm  Umarind  likewiM  nhoold  adon  her  tbeme, 
With  whoM  tart  froit  the  •wellrriiig  ftrer  loves 
T»  qveiieh  hb  thint;  whoee  biveiy  umbrafe  aooa 
Shade*  the  pleased  planter,  shades  his  children  long/ 

And  another  and  far  higher  poet,  in  that 
•branse  and  beantifUl  romance  of  *  Thalaba,' 
introdooes  the  maid  Oneiza  proffering  a 
draoffht  of  tamarind  water  to  the  guest  of 
her  father's  tent,  unconscious  that  this  gnest 
ia  a  concealed  sorcerer: 

'Ihe  damsel  ftom  the  tamarind  tree 
Had  plucked  Its  add  fruit. 
And  steqwd  it  in  water  long; 
And  whoso  drank  of  the  eo^og  drani^ty 
He  would  not  wish  Ibr  wine. 
This  to  the  goeet  the  damsel  hrooght, 
And  a  modmt  pleasure  kindled  her  oheeks, 
Whettytraising  from  the  cup  his  moistened  lips, 
Che  straoger  smiled,  and  praised,  and  drank  agUn.* 

The  following  curious  account  of  the 
deriTation  of  the  name  Tamarind,  is  from 
Barton's  Outlines  of  Botany:  The  date, 
oalled  liBonar  by  the  Arabs,  being  their  most 
eommon  and  yaluable  fruit,  others  important 
haye  been  called  dates,  or  iamart  likewise, 
with  some  distinctive  epithet  adjoined. 
Hence  the  one  in  Question  received  the  name 
of  2bmar  hendi,  tne  date  of  India,  wlfenoe 
our  word  Hbmarind,  Ignorance  or  neglect 
of  this  circumstance  1^  botanists  to  add 
Bidica  as  the  specific  name,  to  a  generic  one 
in  which  the  nabitat  of  the  plant  was  al- 
ready included.  'Considering,  therefore, 
thai  Jbmarindus  Indica  is  a  yile  pleonasm,' 
Burton  proposes  to  call  it  ^marindua  OH- 
miialis,  in  (ustinotion  from  the  Tamarindtts 
OeadaUaUs. 

Th/Bobnymo  Cacao.  This  is  the  plant 
which  produces  the  cacao,  or  chocolate  of 
oommerce ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  true 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
fliiould  be  attended  to  and  preserved,  in 
order  to  {^event  the  confusion  arising  be- 
Iween  this  and  the  coco  or  cocoa,  which  is  as 
different  a  fruit  as  possible.  The  nut  from 
which  chocolate  is  made,  .is  the  ctkcao,  and 
not  the  coco;  and  the  tree  which  bears  it, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  palms,  is  classed 
among  the  maOows,  and  Lb  connected  with 
the  cotton  shrub  and  tree,  the  linden  and 
Other  plants  of  that  type. 

'  The  tree  is  of  rather  small  size,  with 
lavse,  long,  oval  ]>oiuted  leaves,  strongly 
ribbed,  often  assuming  a  dark  purple  cobr. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  star  snaped.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  long  oval  form,  pointed  at  the 
end,  ribbed  like  a  musk-meiou,  and  bearing 
■ome  resemblance  to  a  small  specimen  of 
that  fruit.  When  ripe,  its  rind  is  yellow. 
Oat  open,  and  you  come  to  a  soft,  white, 
gippngy  pulp,  of  a  rather  pleasant  sub-acid 
taste,  which  separates  wholly  from  the  rind. 
The  yaluable  seeds  are  wrapped  up  carefully 


in  this  pulp,  in  separate  envelopmentR,  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  are  of  a  lively  red- 
color  before  they  are  dried,  when  ti^ey  turn  Ur 
a  duller  hue,  which  is  well  known  as  choco- 
late color.  A  specimen  of  the  fruit  I  opened 
contained  about  thirty  of  these  seeds.  A  simi* 
larity,  with  respect  to  this  fruit,  still  mora 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  guanavana  is, 
that  it  grows  out  directly  from  the  bark  of 
the  large  branches  or  tnmk,  hanging  thereto 
by  a  short,  fleshy  stem.  I  have  seen  it  ciin^ 
ing  to  a  stout  trunk,  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  ground,  without  a  twig  or  leaf  near  it.  ft 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  tbtag  of  tho 
value  of  the  ca^ao.  When  firat  disoovered 
by  Europeans,  it  was  greeted  with  boundlesa 
eulogy,  of  which  its  generic  name,  Theip' 
bromo,  signifying  food  for  the  godt^  is  a 
standine  testimonial.  In  Mexico,  and  paria 
of  South  America,  the  people  could  hardlj 
live  without  their  chocolate,  or  ehocolaU^ 
which  is  the  Mexican  word ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated by  Humbolt,  in  the  year  1806,  that 
twentj4hree  millions  of  pounds  of  the  caeao 
were  imported  into  Europe,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  was  used  in  Spain.  Chocolate 
is  nothing  more  than  the  cacao  seeds  bruised 
and  ground  into  a  paste,  and  sweetened  and 
flavored  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  demands  of  the  consumer.' 

In  the  South  it  is  a  great  privilege  in 
being  permitted  to  behold  the  luxuriant 
forms  of  vegetation  which  Providence  has 
allotted  to  a  tropical  climate.  The  wondep- 
ful  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cooovnut  tree ; 
and  the  oranges  hanging  amid  dense  and 
glossy  foliage  the  year  round, 

'Like  golden  lanpe  tn  a  green  nigb^' 

offering  to  the  thirsty  lips  their  fountains  of 
delicious  liquid. 

Beautiful,  too,  are  our  overlooked  and 
neglected  ncUive,  indigenous,  and  dedimtUed 
products,  fruit  trees  and  shrubheri^ — whether 
m  the  healing  science,  or  in  the  arte,  and 
even  luxuries  of  life. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  DeFokexst  Hollt. 


■*"»  * 


Silicon,  on  Siliciux. —  Silica,  or  silicic 
acid,  is  found  in  small  proportion  throughout 
the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the 
animiu^  kingdom  it  is  met  with,  in  triflinj^ 
quantity,  chiefly  in  the  bones  and  in  the 
urine.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  performa 
the  importeut  office  of  imparting  strength  to 
the  stem,  as  in  grasses,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  grain.  In  the 
stem  of  the  equisetacea,  or  horse-tails,  tha 
silica  is  seen  to  be  disposed  in  a  crystallino 
arrangement.  In  the  bamboos  of  the  East 
Indies  there  occurs  a  deposit  of  pure  silica 
in  considerable  masses,  to  which  the,  namo 
'*  Tabashen  "  is  ^ven,  and  to  which  variuoa 
mystical  properties  are  ascribed. 
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TeatUfttSoB  of  tb«  8oa 


[DraiDing  the  soil  appears  to  be  attract- 
ing attention  more  and  more  widely,  as  in- 
deed it  shonld,  for  there  ie  no  patent  clap- 
trap, nor  any  qaaekery  attached  to  it,  but 
the  process  is  commended  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  can  compass  it,  and  all  may  im- 
prove their  soils  thereby.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Clnb,  this 
■nbjeot  was  brought  forward  under  a  new 
phasis,  that  of  being  a  means  of  venUUUing 
the  soiL  The  remarks  will  commend  them- 
peWes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
ahould  Biggest  many  valuable  reflections. 
Here  we  find  the  earth  a  breathing — ^not  a 
living  creature,  as  the  Indian's  legend  made 
it,  but  a  breathing  one,  nevertheless.] 

Mr.  R.  L.  Pell  said :  at  the  last  meeting 
I  called  your  attention  to  ventilation  as  re- 
spects houses  and  other  buildings.  I  will 
now  speai[  of  it  agriculturally,  x  ou  are  all 
aware  of  the  importance  of  oxvgen  in  the 
germination  of  seed  and  erowth  of  plants, 
And  that  it  is  necessary  it  should  gain  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  sou,  and  to  the  roots  of 
slants.  The  fi^rmer  fiicilitates  the  process 
Dy  subsoU  plowing,  harrowing  and  working 
it.  Still  ^me  soils  absorb  oxygen  mucn 
more  n^idly,  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
others.  Ciay,  for  example,  absorbs  more 
than  sand,  and  peats  or  vegetable  mold  far 
more  than  clay.  This  depends  upon  the 
p<»oaity  of  different  soils  and  their  uiemical 
constitutions.  If  the  clay  should  happen  to 
contain  manganese  or  iron  in  the  state  of 
•protoxides,  it  absorbs  oxygen  to  combine 
with  it,  while  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
takes  in  oxjgen  to  aid  its  decomposition, 
fiome  soils  likewise  absorb  heat  much  more 
rapidly  than  others,  the  temperature  of  which 
often  amounts  to  from  IIP  to  130^,  while 
tiie  air  in  the  shade  is  at  80^;  black  soils 
are  thus  affected,  and  consequenti^  become 
warm  first,  and  promote  vegetation  more 
.quickly  than  others.  We  possess  the  ^ower 
of  coloring  our  soils,  and  tnus  giun  this  ad- 
vantage where  it  does  not  naturally  exist, 
by  top  dressing  with  roots,  duurcoal,  or  ol^er 
dark  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
it  capable  of  sustaining  heat  by  a  proper  ad- 
mixture of  sand,  and  yet  our  hopes  are  some- 
times disappointed.  I  had  a  piece  of  land 
of  a  sandy  nature,-  situated  on  an  eminence, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavors  to 
the  contrarv,  refused  to  produce  me  anything 
more  valuable  than  the  detestable  fire  furze 
vine,  and  although  there  was  no  portion  of 
my  farm  that  apparently  reauirea  draining 
less,  I  cut  a  good  substantial  drain  throng 
it^  in  the  iallt  five  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and 


stoned  it  after  the  most  approved  manner, 
then  plowed  the  ground  weU,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  sowed  oats :  the  yield  was  sixty- 
six  bushels  per  acre.  Upon  a  subsequent 
examination  I  found  the  land  contunea  oop- 
peras,  which,  during  the  rains  of  the  fafi, 
percolated  through  the  drain,  and  left  th0 
land  in  a  proper  state  to  produce  a  crop. 

Sprengel  says,  "  a  soil  is  often  neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry,  neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm,  neither 
too  fine  nor  coarse,  lies  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low,  is  situate  in  a  propitious  climate,  la 
found  to  consist  of  a  well-proportioned  mix- 
ture of  clayey  and  sandv  particles,  oontuna 
an  average  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  has  ue  benefit  of  a  warm  aspect  and 
favoring  slope.  It  has  all  the  advantagea, 
in  short,  which  physical  condition  and  cli- 
mate can  give  it,  and  yet  it  is  unproductive^ 
because,  says  chemical  analysis,  it  is  desti- 
tute of  several  mineral  constituents  whidi 
plants  require  for  their  daily. food,  or  oon- 
tains  some  poison  that  must  m  carried  off  hj 
a  drain." 

Now  that  I  have  shown  the  necessity  of 
oxygen  in  a  soil,  I  will  state  my  experiment 
of  ventilation,  and  its  results.  Two  jf ears 
since,  I  purchased  twenty  acres  of  low 
swamp  land,  which  had  been  covered  whil 
water  for  centuries;  I  cut  a  main  drwn 
through  it,  and  lateral  drains  ventilated 
every  twenty  feet,  which  carried  off  the  WA- 
ter  so  perfectiy  that  it  became  tiie  drieal 
part  of  the.  fium.  The  whole  vras  plaatod 
with  cabbages  and  potatos.  When  they  camo 
to  maturity,  the  cabbages  growing  on  top  of 
the  drtuns  weighed  forty  pounds,  when  thoao 
immediately  contiguous,  in  the  next  row, 
only  vreighed  twenty.  The  potatoa  over  tllo 
dram  were  far  larger,  and  twice  as  abondanti 
as  those  in  the  rows  next.  A  fidse  dry  drain 
was  then  constructed  between  two  drains^ 
with  a  view  of  observing  whether  tiie  water 
passing  through  had  any  effect  upon  Uio 
growth  of  vegetation  above  the  drain,  and  H 
was  found  by  &ir  experiment  that  the  resnlt 
was  the  same  above  ue  dry  ventilated  drain, 
and  the  growth  very  superior  to  the  adjoin- 
inff  rows. 

l>raining  land  aids  astonishingly  in  venti- 
lating it,  as  water  immediately  uids  its  way 
to  the  depth  of  the  dnun,  leaving  porea 
throuffh  which  the  fresh  air  desoeiuu,  and 
rapid^  promotes  the  healthy  growth  of 
plants,  and  renders  the  earth  sweet,  loose 
and  friable.  Air  invariably  diffuses  itself 
wherever  water  has  been.  The  fi&rmer 
should  understand  that  a  deep,  well  venti- 
lated soil  is  indispensable  to  tne  production 
of  valuable  crops,  and  that  the  less  permo- 
able  to  air  his  soil  is,  the  more  unwholesono 
it  will  be  to  the  roots  of  his  plants.  The 
deeper  the  soil,  the  longer  it  may  be  induced 
to  grow  crops  wiUiout  mnnins  the  risk  dt 
eitonsting  it,  and  the  greater  ttie  variety  of 
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erops  that  may  be  grown  upon  it.  Drain 
your  land  thoroaghly ;  then  use  the  eubsoil 
plow  as  an  aiiziliarj  to  the  surface  plow  and 
we  drain.  The  Borface  plow  tarns  over  iiie 
Mnl  to  tiie  depth  of  nine  and  a  half  inehes, 
•nd  the  snbsoil  loosens  it  nine  and  a  half 
Inches  deeper,  enabling  the  water  to  descend 
readily,  and  carry  with  it  the  soluble  suV 
stances  it  has  met  with  on  the  surface. 

The  property  of  oxygen  in  its  relation  to 
Testable  and  animal  fife  is  wonderful.  It 
eziets  in  the  atmosphere  to  oyer  twenty  per 
Oent.  of  its  bulk,  it  is  Toid  of  color  and  smell* 
and  therefore  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
Hie  air  surrounding  us.  ETery  nine  pounds 
tf  water  contains  neht  pounos  of  oxygen. 
Almost  half  of  all  ttie  solid  bodies  in  the 
world  oonsisis  of  oxygen ;  it  eonstitutes  one- 
half  of  all  liring  animalB  and  plants,  and  on 
dB  presence  all  animal  life  depends. 


'•♦  • 


Chiraateriittss  ef  flood  YigMtAm. 

In  my  visits  to  various  exhibitions  through- 
out the  country,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  general  ignorance  among  exhibitors,  as 
Id  the  true  properties  of  good  ve|^tahles, 
ftMl  have  taken  ocoaaion  to  adv^t  to  this 
•uigect  and  to  encourage  more  attention  to 
the  matter,  in  my  reports.  The  following 
Ipaper  was  read  before  the  New  York  Horti- 
MdtHTal  Society,  where  there  should  be  many 
mho  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  eub- 
jeot;  indeed,  the  market  gardeners  about 
the  great  metropolis,  and  their  purchasers, 
fftpreoiate  the  difference  between  good  and 
ted  tpedmeofl.  Would  that  the  committees 
«f  enr  <ewn  Society  would  more  nicely  dis* 
eliminate  in  this  matter,  we  should  then  have 
displays  of  products  more  deserving  of  the 
l^remiuma  and  of  the  commendadon  of  the 
l^vUic,  than  have  aometimeB  made  their 
mppearance  upon  onr  tables.         j.  a.  w. 

It  is  something  to  cultivate  a  good  vegeta- 
ble, to  produce  an  article  of  fooa  which  will 
tear  critical  examination,  and  idiich  can  be 
witli  safety  used  as  such  without  ii\)ury  to 
Ihe  health  or  fear  of  evil  results.  Much 
information  on  this  suljeot  is  furnished  from 
tfme  to  time,  and  there  is  very  little  fear  of 
its  being  overlooked ;  we  have  therefore  cho- 
•en  a  branch  which  is  not  devoid  of  interest: 
namely,  die  points  bv  which  a  good  veg«fla- 
ble  may  be  distinguished  from  a  bad  one.^ 

This  at  first  sight  may  appear  a  very  sim- 
ple aAdr,  but  we  know  it  to  be  a  sulject 
upon  which  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
accurate  knowledge,  mnd  many  persons  who 
would  not  admit  mat  they  were  deficient  in 
infimnation  on  tiiis  very  important  pointy 


can  not,  when  they  consider  the  eul^jed 
coolly,  describe  the  conditions  necessazy  to 
make  up  a  superior  vegetable  or  firuit.  I 
propose  to  do  so— to  enumerate  a  few  prin- 
ciples to  guide  amateurs  and  others  in  tte 
dioiee  of  tiieir  vegetables,  and  trust  that  ia 
doine  BO  our  purpose  will  not  be  misundeiw 
stood.  Should  our  conclusions  appear  inac- 
curate or  erroneous,  we  are  open  to  correo- 
tion;  but  the  necessity  of  a  stands^  by 
whieh  such  questions  as  the  comnafative 
qualities  of  vegetables  may  te  deoiaed,  has 
appeared  to  us  desirable,  and  finding  none 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  casey  the 
following  is  presented. 

In  agriculture  this  deficiency  has  beea 
filled  up;  the  points  of  a  good  cow  or  oz^ 
sheep  or  hog,  are  pretty  well  defined  and 
understood  by  those  whose  interests  lead  them 
to  traffic  in  those  animals ;  though  there  may 
be  some  little  difference  of  opinion  in  manT 
instances,  yet  there  is  a  gen«ffal  understand- 
ing upon  the  more  important  points.  We 
want  a  similar  agreement  upon  the  subjeot  of 
vegetables,  and  the  crUeria  uud  down  in  a  tan- 
gible shape.  The  advantaffes  which  would 
result  from  a  well-arran^^  scale,  pointiBg 
out  the  desirable  qualities  of  our  various 
esculents,  need  not  now  be  eoumeraited— -it 
may,  however,  be  remarked  that  onr  hofti* 
cultural  exhibitions  lose  telf  their  interest 
when  the  comparative  merit  of  the  various 
articles  deposited  can  not  be  judeed  of  by 
the  tenth  part  of  the  visitors — no  data  being 
famished  by  which  they  might  te  easily  lei 
to  draw  just  eondusions.  The  judges  mate 
their  awards,  sad  as  their  power  of  approval 
or  rejection  is  despotic,  and  tte  rrottnds  upea 
which  these  awards  are  made  no  wters 
defined,  it  can  not  surprise  us  that  muek 
dissatisfiiction  is  at  times  to  te  oheerveA 
among  competitorB--judges  thMuselves  beii^ 
fimnd  firequently  to  dtMpee  on  ite  m^ 
essential  points.  We  desire  tiien  to  see  tte 
properties  of  vegetables  dearly  defined  soai 
approved  of  by  the  several  societieB,  so  that 
the  oompetitor  may  know  what  point  he  hafl 
to  reach,  the  judge  have  a  guide  to  aid  hia 
in  his  judgment,  and  the  public  who  take  aft 
faitereet  in  the  matter  may  no  longer  remaim 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  proceedings  of  beCh. 
Improved  cultivation  furnishes  us  now  wiHk 
tte  choicest  vegetable  luxuries,  which  but  a 
short  time  ago  were  either  entirely  unknown 
or  very  rare,  and  the  more  common  esculents 
are  produced  in  quantities  whieh  astoniali 
the  less  progressive  individuals,  wte  help  %a 
make  up  the  great  whole  of  society.  BfucA 
of  this  rapid  promss  may  te  ascribed  ta 
4he  influence  of  Horticultural  imd  Agricol- 
tnrnl  societies.  These  a^  exercising  a  whole- 
some supervision  over  those  who  associate 
together  for  mutual  improvement,  and  by 
co-operation  secure  advantages  which  would 
otherwise  be  teyond  their  reach.  Tte  taste 
for  such  things  is  spreading  rapidly — let  as 
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VttT68l  until  the  nltimaluni  of  perfeotioa  is 
fettclied,  not  only  in  a  few  ohoioe  epeoimena 
from  a  privato  eslaUishment,  bat  in  all  the 
articles  from  the  garden  which  are  prodnced 
in  market.  In  our  large  citiee  a  fair  eapply 
«f  fine  vegetables  is  within  the  reach  or 
«w  oitisene,  and  onr  exhibition  tablee  are 
loaded  with  examples  many  of  which  reach 
■perfection.  We  would  desire  to  define  what 
4hat  perfeetion  is,  by  deecribine  the  various 

Sints  of  exeelienee  as  accurately  as  we  can, 
m  the  obserratton  of  many  years  spent  in 
elose  relation  to  these  matters.  It  need  not 
be  eoneealed  that  errors  are  frequently  com- 
mitted In  the  award  of  prices  at  our  exhibi- 
tions for  want  of  a  proper  recognised  stand- 
ard of  merit,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  such 
•  standard  should  be  adopted  fi>r  their  guid- 
ance to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  each  member  and  compet- 
itor, so  that  they  mif^t  no  longer  remain  in 
icnoranoe  of  the  society  or  the  climax  which 
tEcT  had  to  arrive  at.  With  regard  to  vege- 
tablee,  and  especially  the  common  sorts,  it 
may  be  said  tnat  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  grow  a  ^ood  cabbage  knows  what  a  good 
▼egetable  is.  We  contend  that  this  is  not 
ee,  and  that  there  is  as  much  skill  required 
to  judge  of  a  good  esculent,  or  fruit,  as  of 
the  choicest  floiisf  s  flower,  and  that  many 
persona  are  deficient  in  this  skill  who  are 
elever  in  other  departments  of  their  business. 
The  quantity  or  nutritive  matter  contained 
in  plants  intended  for  food,  either  for  man  or 
cattle,  has  much  to  do  with  their  superiority. 
This  we  can  not  expeet  to  ascertain  very 
•ceuralely  without  resorting  to  analysts,  but 
Ibr  practical  purposes  soeh  is  not  required. 
Flavor  is  an  essential  point,  also,  but  many 
persons  suppoee  that  siae  is  the  meet  import- 
nat  oonsideratioii.  8iie,  however,  does  not 
Always  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  profit 
to  the  producer,  or  nimish  the  table  witn  the 
most  necessary  condition  toward  nutrition. 
It  is  true,  that  bulk  or  weight  often  bring 
ibe  highest  price  in  market.  Our  purpose 
ttt  present  is  to  direct  attention  to  thcM  more 
aecessary  points  of  exeelienee  which  should 
be  found  in  the  productions  admitted  on  our 
exhibition  tablee,  and  should  be  looked  for 
liy  the  housewife  at  market.  Quality  should 
be  the  main  test  for  table  esculents.  In  farm 
produce,  sixe  of  course  demands  increased 
eoiisideration ;  much  depends  on  the  variety 
voder  examination.  Some  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  much  lary^  than  others,  or  to  pro- 
dnee  a  greater  yield  per  aere,  and  may 
contain  a  gi^^^cr  amount  of  starch  and  sugar, 
taking  bulk  into  aoconnt.  In  garden  pro- 
duce, on  the  contrary,  flavor  should  be  the 
ttost  eesential  point;  next  to  this  texture, 
and  in  deciding  this,  we  oonsider  general 
■neculency,  with  snfieient  solidity,  excluding 
ttringinees,  as  our  criteria.  Over^ucenlent 
vegetables  are  objectionable,  as  for  example 
In  the  potato,  the  good  qualitiea  of  whieh 


are  owing  to  the  amount  of  farina  it  contains. 
This  is  the  exception— *8uoculency  may  b% 
considered  the  rule.  A  superabundance  of 
water  should  be  looked  upon  ae  a  defect 
except  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  used  in 
a  raw  state,  such  as  salads ;  even  in  this  claas 
there  may  be  an  over  supply,  so  as  to  redooa 
the  flavor  too  much,  but  this  seldom  occura. 
Form  may  be  considered  as  next  in  lis* 

Eortance,  though  in  a  few  oasee  oolor  nuvy 
old  an  equal  position,  as  for  instance  m 
beets  and  peas.  Sue  we  oonsider  as  last  m 
point  of  value.  In  making  this  observatioa 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  diseov^ 
aging  cultivators  in  adopting  methods  to 
produce  large  ve^tables.  We  speak  com- 
paratively and  with  reference  to  them  as 
thev  should  be  produced  on  the  exhibition 
tables,  or  in  market  We  know  that  vege- 
tables liberally  supplied  with  manures,  sm 
in  well  worked  soil,  will  always  grow  lar]^ 
and  generally  better  in  flavor  than  thoaa 
under  deficient  culture.  Sise  of  eonrse  km 
its  advantages,  but  we  hold  them  to  be  99^ 
ondary  to  thoee  afJUtvor  and  Iseteiv. 

Those  vegetable  esculents,  the  roota  uf 
whieh  are  used,  may  be  arranged  under  tha 
tuberous,  as  the  potato  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke; jftuifinm  or  spindle-shaped,  as  in  the 
carrot,  parsnip,  and  beet;  najpt^nn,  as  fia 
the  turnip ;  and  buUmu^  as  in  the  onion,  4e. 

The  nrst  Annual  Oev  of  the  Mats  Agiieal- 
taial  floeietj  ef  Csnaestisnt. 

Is  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  en  tbe  10th* 
llih,  12tfa,  and  13th  dava  of  Ostobar  nnxi. 
The  premiums  are  liberal,  and  we  think  thnn 
is  public  spirit  enough  among  the  faruMM 
of  that  State  to  lead  3iem  to  make  all  neces- 
sary exertions  to  get  up  a  show  that  will  die 
themaelvee  honor. 

New  Haven  wUl  be  a  kind  of  middle,  bm- 
tral  mund,  upon  which  the  atook  men  of 
New  York  and  Massachueette  can  meet  wi^ 
out  prejudice  or  special  advantMS  to  either. 
The  New  York  State  Show,  whmh  is  to  be 
of  somewhat  a  metropolitan  ebaraeter  tUp 
year,  will  be  held  in  New  York  cilj  the  wnK 
previoos  to  the  show  at  New  Haven,  and  if 
suitable  arrangements  are  made— aa  we  bmm 
no  doubt  there  will  be--many  aniwMfcls,  aod 
other  pxodoetiotts,  will  be  taken  from  tbi 
former  to  the  Utter.— ^m.  AgriemUurigL 

Werttoaltwia  Irtihitien  ef  the  SlMds  ttlmii 


The  above  exhibition  was  to  takepkee  at 
Central  Hall,  in  Providenee,  on  TnesdMr, 
Uie  dOth  inst,  eommencing  at  2  o'clock  F« 
M.,  and  continue  open  dirongh  the  day  and 
evening  of  Wednesday.  The  show  embraeas 
Fmita,  Fkmers,  Early  Yegetabiee,  and  Hear 
Butter  in  lumps.  We  learn  that  exteaaif 
preparations  were  made,  and  timt  an  onnsaal 
display  is  expected,  esperiaUy  of  Boeee 
Sirawberriesu 
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OrchidaceooB  plants,  whether  regarded 
for  the  beauty  of  their  colors,  the  singu- 
larity of  their  organization,  the  grotesque 
forms  which  they  assume,  or  the  deli<»oa8 
fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  amoBg  the  most  extraordinary 
T^^table  productions  of  the  globe.  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  that  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  in  which  they  are  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tropics,  they  should  have 
escaped  the  obserration  of  collectors  so  long, 
and  equally  so,  that  of  those  which  were 
Inrought  into  Europe,  so  few  of  them  were 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  the  early  editions  of  the  Horius  Kew- 
muii^  only  fifteen  species  are  recognised, 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Mntury,  only  fifty-one  species  of  exotic  Or- 
•hidesB  are  enumerated  in  our  best  plant 
catalogues.  Nor  was  it  till  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  that  the  great  influx  of 
ChrchidesB  has  taken  place,  and  that  chiefly 
owinff  to  a  few  spirited  individuals,  who, 
ftmcK  with  their  extraordinary  habits  and 
beauty,  made  them  their  study,  and.  encour- 
aged their  introduction.  Amongst  the  most' 
•onspiouous  of  these  is  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
•hire,  who  has  been  most  liberal  in  bis  en- 
eouragement,  not  only  by  sending  out  col- 
lectors to  discover  new  sorts,  but  also  by 
patronising  the  cultivation  of  them  at  home, 
on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

Every  ^ear  is  adding  to  the  number  of 
maw  species  imported,  and  also  to  the  num- 
ber or  admirers  of  this  grotesque  group  of* 
plants,  so  that  it  has  now  become  as  fashion- 
able to  possess  a  collection  of  Orchideeo  as 
h  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to 
possess  one  of  heaths. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Orchide- 
•OS  plants  is  not  so  very  equally  divided  as 
that  of  some  other  natural  orders.  For  in 
Surojte,  and  other  temperate  regions  of  the 

gobe,  they  are  less  abundantly  found*  and 
ward  the  arctic  regions  disappear,  while 
in  and  toward  the  tropics  they  abound  in 
sarprising  nnmbers.  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions the^  are,  for  the  most  part,  terrestrial, 
growing  in  meadows  and  pastures,  while 
within  the  tropics  they  are  chiefly  parasiti- 
sal,  or  rather  epiphytal,  growing  upon  the 
Iranks  and  branohes  of  living  trees  and 
alurabs,  and  also  upon  the  trunks  of  those 
that  have  fallen.  Some  can  hardly  be  said 
lo  have  any  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  are 
inmd  forming  large  tufts,  firmly  knit  to- 
gether, by  their  numerous  and  tortuous 
voots,  and  suffering  little  from  being  thrown 
a^nt  as  the  passing  kick  of  the  traveler 
ttav  send  them. 

A  great  number  of  tropical  Orchideous 
plants  are  found  adhering  to  the  branches 
if  trees  in  the  most  dense  forests  in  an 


epiphytal  manner^  not  fixed  parasitieally  bj 
their  roots  to  the  bark  of  the  trees  that  sup- 
port them.  In  such  situations  thev  are  ooft* 
sequenUy  shaded  from  direct  light  by  the 
leaves  and  branches  which  surround  them: 
they  are  also  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
ana  hieh  temperature,  ventilation  and  evapo- 
ration being  almost  precluded. 

To  the  fructification  of  Orchideous  plants 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  allnsiosi, 
inasmuch  as  it  ie  stul  but  imperfectly  known; 
and  although  Mr.  R.  Brown,  and  a  few 
others,  seem  to  have  the  production  of  plants 
of  this  order  from  seeds  at  their  command, 
still  the  generality  of  cultivators  have  failed 
in  producing  similar  results,  and  not  a  few, 
otherwise  intelligent  and  accurate,  in  their 
botanical  researSies,  deem  the  theory  alto- 
gether visionary. 

The  singular  plants  which  oonsUtute  this 
class  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  anomalous  structure  of  their  flowera. 
These  do  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  contain 
a  certain  number  of  stamens,  surrounding 
a  central  ovarium  or  style,  but  on  the  oo»- 
trary,  are  furnished  vrith  a  solitary,  fleshr^ 
undivided  process,  round  which  the  sepals 
radiate,  and  which  supplies  the  place  of 
stamens  and  style.  The  nature  of  this 
process  has  been  variously  explained;  the 
modem  opinion  is,  that  it  is  formed  by 
the  accretion  of  the  stamens  and  style  into 
a  single  mass,  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  analysis  and  analogy,  (knit- 
ting, therefore,  a  notice  of  bvlSK  theories 
respecting  its  nature,  as  are  opposed  to  that 
which  is  now  received  as  the  most  oorreot^ 
it  vrill  suffice  to  explain  a  little  in  detail  the 
opinion  which  is  adopted  in  this  work.  The 
central  process,  called  the  oolumna  or  col* 
umn,  is  understood  to  be  formed  by  the  fila- 
ments of  three  stamens  surrounding  a  s^Ie^ 
and  by  mutual  accretion  firmly  ilnited  with 
it,  ana  with  each  other,  into  a  solid  mass. 
Of  these  three  stamens,  it  most  frequently 
happens  that  the  two  lateral  are  gierile,  and 
not  furnished  with  even  the  vestige  of  an 
anthera,  and  that  their  presence  is  not  indi* 
cated  by  more  than  two  irregular  exore^ 
cences,  as  in  OrcAif,  or  by  the  same  number 
of  small  appendages,  as  in  Safyriumj  or  by 
two  hom-lixe  or  tooth-like  processes,  preeeni 
in  several  of  the  genera,  with  waxy  poUea 
masses;   it  even  happens,  and  not  unfre- 

2uently,  that  no  vestiee  of  them  remains, 
tut  in  Cifpripedium,  both  are  fertile,  and 
bear  perfect  anthers,  while  the  central  st»» 
men  is  barren  and  foliaceous. 

When  the  lateral  stamens  are,  as  above 
stated,  abortive,  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  column,  the  central  stamen  bean 
at  its  upper  extremity  an  anther,  which  is 
either  movable  or  fixed  firmly  in  its  plaoe* 
The  pollen  whidi  this  contidns,  assumes  three 
very  distinct  appearances  in  different  tribes. 
It  IS  either  granular*  dividing  into  many 
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MfMffable  small  pieoM,  m  in  Orehu;  or 
powdery,  ooosuting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  granulee,  as  in  S^nranihet;  or  waxy, 
when  it  oonsists  of  a  few  large  concrete 
masses,  as  in  Epidendrum,  The  stigma  is 
most  frequently  ooncaTe,  and  placed  nearly 
under  the  anther,  but  in  such  a  manner 
tiiat  there  is  no  contact  between  it  and  the 
pollen.  In  what  way,  therefore,  fecundation 
can  take  place  among  truly  gynandrous 
plants,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  contriv- 
ances of  nature  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
explained.  It  is  generally  belieTed  to  take 
place  by  absorption  in  some  undiscoTcred 
manner,  before  the  flowers  expand;  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
can  occur  in  many  genera. 


ON  TBE  CONSTRnCTION  Of  THX  ORCHIDKiB 

HOUSB. 

Orchideous  plants  require  a  species  of 
eultivation  peculiarly  adapted  to  themseWes, 
and  whoever  means  to  attempt  their  culture, 
must  set  iMpart  a  structure  for  the  express 
purpose.  The  dimensions  of  an  Orchioeous 
nouse  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  owner,  tne  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  the  intended  collection,  and  some 
other  particulars,  that  can  only  be  settled 
on  the  spot  The  form  and  arrangement, 
however,  may  be  more  positively  determined. 

The  original  house  appropriated  to  the 
growUi  of  OrchidetB,  at  Ghatsworth,  ^as  de> 
acribecU  by  Mr.  Paxton,  in  "  Magasine  of 
Botany,"  vol.  ii.,)  is  seventjr-five  feet  lonir, 
and  twelve  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  walk 
is  composed  of  pieces  of  wood,  nailed  to 
sleepers,  and  is  three  feet  six  inches  wide. 
The  flues  are  inclosed  in  hot-mr  chambers, 
and  the  heat  is  admitted  into  the  house  by 
means  of  slidinir  ventilators  on  each  si^ 
of  the  walk.  On  the  top  of  the  hot-air 
chambers,  the  plants  are  placed :  the  stones 
oorvering  the  chamber,  bemg  always  warm, 
give  a  gentle  heat  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
placed  on  them.  The  top  of  the  air-chamber 
IS  two  feet  six  in<dies  above  the  level  of  the 
floor.  The  house  contains  three  leaden 
water  cisterns ;  the  two  end  ones  are  three 
feet  square,  the  center  one  three  feet  wide 
by  ei^t  feet  lon^  and  is  occupied  with 
aquatic  plants. 

There  are  four  fire-places  on  the  common 
•principle:  the  two  end  ones  pass  into  the 
.nont  chamber,  cross  under  the  walk  in  the 
eenter  of  the  house,  pass  along  the  back 
chamber,  and  empty  themselves  at  each  end. 
The  two  fires  in  the  back  waD  pass  once 
along  the  front  of  the  back  chamber,  and, 
crossing  through  the  wall  at  each  end  of  the 
konse,  pass  along  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
heating  the  back  sheds,  empty  themselves 
in  the  center  of  the  back  wail  of  the  house. 

The  hight  of  the  back  wall  of  the  house 
it  sjcven  feet  six  inches,  and  that  of  the 


front  two  feet  six  inches ;  on  th^  top  of  the 
front  wall  is  an  elevation  of  glass,  two  feet 
six  inches  high,  making  the  front  five  feet 
in  hight. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  pit,  used 
for  half-hardy  plants.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed into  the  cisterns  by  leaden  pipes  from 
a  reservoir,  and  is  let  on  or  taken  off  at 
pleasure,  by  turning  off  taps  fixed  at  each 
end.  For  the  purpose  or  readily  giving 
humidity  to  the  nouse.  perforated  pipes  are 
passed  along  it,  which,  when  turned  on, 
throw  water  on  the  floor,  or  over  the  back 
chamber. 

This  house  has  many  advantages ;  but  we 
would  suggest  that  the  green-house  species 
of  Orchidesd,  as  well  as  the  hardy  exotic, 
and  even  native  species,  should  be  kept  in 
the  pit  in  front,  and  which  could  be  readily 
heated  at  one  end,  by  forming  ventilators 
in  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  through 
which  a  sufficiency  of  heat  would  find  its 
way  to  answer  everjr  purpose  of  preserving 
what  may  be  denominated  green-nouse  spe- 
cies. The  North  American,  and  other  hardy 
sorts,  would  require  no  other  artificial  heat 
than  that  of  the  protection  afforded  b^  the 
glass  covering,  during  winter,  and  sufficient 
shading  during  summer.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  whole  natural  order  would  oe 
brought  together,  and  be  more  conveniently 
attended  to  than  if  scattered  about  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  garden. 

Amongst  other  vast  improvements  and 
alterations  going  on  at  Chatsworth,  a  new 
Orchideous  nouse  has  been  erected,  upon 
the  metallic,  currilinear  principle — a  cir- 
cumstance we  are  rather  surprised  at,  as  the 
humidity  usually  kept  up  in  houses  of  this 
kind  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  create 
rust,  and  a  consequent  injury  to  the  plants, 
from  the  condensed  vapor  mlliog  back  on 
them.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Mr.  Paxton  has  taken  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  render  this  house  as  fit  mr  the 
purpose  as  possible. 

Tne  span-roofed  form  of  house,  however, 
appears  to  us  to  present  many  very  import* 
ant  advantages,  and  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  Dcst  cultivators  of  tne  day  are 
of  a  similar  opinion. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  is  in  length 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  breadth  eighteen 
feet,  and  ten  feet  high  in  the  center.  An 
immense  pit»  filled  up  to  nearly  the  hi^l 
of  three  feet  above  the  ground  level,  occupies 
the  center  of  the  house,  and  extends  toward 
each  end,  leaving  sufficient  breadth  for  a 
passage  round  it  Upon  this  pit  or  bed» 
the  larger  and  taller  plants  are  set  On  each 
side  of  the  house  is  a  platform,  nearly  four 
feet  wide,  occupied  with  smaller  specimens^ 
and  under  these  platforms  the  *  not-water 
pipes  are  placed.  From  the  rafters  are  sus- 
pended hundreds  of  plants,  some  attMhed 
I  to  pieces  of  wood,  others  in  wire  or  — ^-*— 
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baskets,  some  in  pots  moeaed  over,  and 
others  having  only  a  little  moM  tied  roend 
them. 

The  majority  are  planted  in  pots,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  large  sise,  and  are  in* 
tended  for  speoimens;  but  those  for  sale 
vary  in  size,  from  the  size  known  as  small 
forty-eights  to  that  of  sixt^ens.  The  house, 
notwithstanding  its  great  size,  is  completely 
filled  with  OrchideiB,  some  of  which  are  in 
flower  at  every  period  of  the  year. 

Few  of  this  natural  order  attain  any  ex- 
traordinary perpendicular  hight:  those  of 
them  tliat  are  disposed  to  elongate  to  any 
extent,  do  so  naturally,  or  may  be  made  to 
do  so  by  training  horizontally;  so  that  a 
low-roofed  house  is  the  most  proper  for 
them,  on  account  of  the  economy  m  heatiiie, 
and  that  those  plants  of  humbler  growtn 
may  derive  sufficient  benefit  from  the  sun, 
by  oeing  placed  near  to  the  glass. 

The  mode  of  heating  may  either  be  by 
hot  water  or  smoke  flues,  and  the  pipes  or 
flues  should  be  under  the  side  platforms, 
which  should  be  covered  with  perforated 
boarding  or  trellised  work,  to  admit  of  the 
ascent  of  heated  air,  not  only  to  keep  up  a 
eenial  warmth  around  the  pots,  but  also  to 
Seat  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  fueL  On  these  side 
platforms  the  smaller  specimens  should  be 
placed,  by  which  means  they  would  be 
brought  close  under  the  glaas;  the  lamr 
crowmg  sorts  placed  on  Sie  table  or  plat- 
form, in  the  center  of  the  house,  and  wnich 
aaay  either  be  completely  level,  or  elevated 
in  we  center. 

We  consider  a  cistern  of  water  to  be  next 
to  indispensable  in  the  Orchidess  house,  and 
would  propose  to  place  it  under  the  center 
platform,  so  as  not  to  occupy  space  on  which 
plants  could  be  set. 

Orphideous  plants  are  capable  of  repro- 
ducing themselves  by  seeds,  and  no  doubt 
this  method  is  constantly  going  on  in  na- 
ture ;  but  the  attempts  of  cultivators  to  turn 
to  their  advantage  this  natural  property, 
iiave  hitherto  been  rarely  succeesfuL  This 
is  a  matter  of  less  regret,  as  the  m^ority  of 
ihem  are  readily  increased  by  the  separa- 
tion of  their  parts — an  illustratitm  of  one  of 
the  many  wise  provisions  made  by  nature, 
namely,  that  plants  which  rarely  produce 
perfect  seed,  are  capable  of  being  increased 
by  a  variety  of  otner  means;  and  again, 
Auch  as  are  incapable  of  certain  multi^iea- 
tion  by  those  very  means,  as  most  annuals, 
Mnd  even  a  great  many  perennials,  produoe 
seeds  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchftieous 
plants,  we  find  the  following  very  sensible 
and  useful  preliminary  remarks  by  Mr. 
Paxton,  in  his  verv  exoellent  MaMiine  of 
Botany:  "It  is  advisable,''  says  he,  "for 
every  cultivator,  as  muoh  as  possible,  to 
learn  the  native  h&hits  and  situatbns  of 


each  separate  species,  in  order  to  insura  Ub 
successnil  management.  Some  species  an 
found  in  low,  dense  woods,  where  scarcely 
any  sun  can  penetrate ;  others  grow  on  this 
trees  near  the  open  breaks  in  the  wood, 
where  they  receive  a  little  sun,  plenty  of 
light,  and  a  free,  but  damp  air;  others, 
again,  are  found  grovring  on  single  trees  in 
damp  but  exposed  situations;  and  oihen 
grow  on  single  trees  in  elevated  situations, 
where  they  are  sul^ject  to  a  drrer  ur,  and 
the  burning  rays  m  a  tropical  sun.  AH 
these  kinds  are  subjected  to  a  time  of 
drought,  and  a  somewhat  lew  teraperatsrs 
for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year;  the 
knowledge  of  which  particulars  marks  out 
the  line  to  be  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  different  species. 

"The  plants  of  the  first  kind  require 
shading  from  ^e  rays  of  the  sun,  either  by 
large  plants  in  the  house,  by  creepers,  or 
by  some  other  means,  and  must  have  a  hot 
and  damp  atmosphere. 

"  Those  of  the  second  kind  should  hvro 
a  similar  atmosphere,  but  will  endure  men 
sunshine  than  uie  last.  The  greatest  pnt 
of  the  species  oome  under  this  head. 

"  Those  of  the  tfaSrd  must  also  have  A 
damp  atmosphere|,  and  plenty  of  heat;  bat 
they  thrive  best  if  expoisod  to  the  sun,  ea> 
cept  just  at  mid-day ;  for  although  the  sua 
in  the  tropics  shines  with  great  power,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  plants  receive 
considerable  shelter  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  (although  standing  single,)  om 
which  thev  grow. 

"  The  third  class  require  a  lower  temp»> 
rature,  less  humidity,  and  nearlv  a  raU 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  plants 
of  all  four  eigoy  light,  a  free  air,  and  an 
subjected  annually,  for  three  months  sr 
more»  to  a  low  temperature  and  great 
drou^t;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tha* 
the  tune  of  droughty  and  the  decrease  of 
temperature,  Ooear  together.  This  may, 
therefore,  be  oonsiderwl  their  winter,  or 
time  of  rest." 

Orehideous  plants  may  be  oonsidered  •• 
terrestrial,  or  epiphytal;  that  is,  either  grow* 
ing  upon  the  ground,  or  attaehing  uieas- 
selves  to  other  vegetables,  rooks,  stones,  &e. 

The  latter  division  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  also  the  most  extraordinaij 
in  their  organisation.  They  i^o  occupy 
such  an  extent  of  latitude,  that  some  diih 
tinction  must  be  made  in  their  culture  aa 
regards  temperature. 

XPIPHTTAL,   OB   PARASITICAL  TROPICAL 
OBCHIDKJL 

BaiHnff  and  Sod, — For  potting  orchideft, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  pret^  general  rule  as 
to  time,  that  period  at  wbion  their  season 
of  rest  expires,'  or  just  as  tfaejr  are  beginning 
to  show  symptoms  of  growing.     Pots  for 
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thU  tribe  should  be  lurge,  in  pToportion  to 
the  plantSf  a&d  can  not  be  too  well  drained ; 
indeed,  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
l>ot  should  be  taken  up  with  drainage  alone, 
of  whioh,  broken  pots,  small  pieces  of  sand- 
atone  or  briokbats,  is  the  best,  being  well 
aaleulated  to  absorb  a  supply  of  water, 
vhieh  will  be  given  out  to  the  plants  as 
ihej  require  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  g^xxi  prac- 
tice to  mix  a  quantity  of  similar  materials 
along  with  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
tOjCrow. 

The  soil  used  b^  the  best  cultiTatOFS,  is 
what  is  ealled  tur^  peat,  of  rather  a  sand j 
nature,  oat  from  toe  surface  of  a  moor,  or 
common,  upon  whioh  water  does  not  lie 
during  any  part  of  the  year,  and  having  the 
•urfaoe  herbage,  and  as  larce  a  nortton  of 
fibrous  matter  in  it  as  possiUe.  ouch  a  soil 
•eldom  requires  what  is  called  sweetening, 
or  previous  preparation:  such  as  keeping  for 
years  piled  up  to  rot,  and  bein^  frequently 
tamed  over  dnring  that  time.  It  is,  if  of  good 
anality,  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
firam  the  common,  requiring  only  to  be  out 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  and  mixed 
with  about  one  third  of  broken  notsherds, 
to  render  it  atill  more  capable  or  allowing 
the  superfluoaa  moisture  to  pass  off.  For  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  no  species  of 
OrchidetB  will  thrive  if  sta^ated  water  be 
allowed  to  remain  about  their  roots. 

In  potting,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
plants  be  not  set  too  deep ;  it  is  better  to 
place  them  almost  on  the  surface,  and  to 
support  them  with  stii^,  to  prevent  their 
fidnng  oveiv  which  may  be  done  in  a  neat 
Banner,  and  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
by  fastening  the  psendo>buibs  to  the  stick, 
whioh  need  not  nee  above  their  tops.  Care 
Bhottld  also  be  taken  in  potting,  that  the 
fleshy  tender  roots  be  not  broken,  and  ^so 
that  the  turfy  mold  be  laid  over  them  in 
nther  an  open,  loose  manner,  to  allow  the 
roots  to  find  an  easy  passage  through  it,  as 
well  as  the  superabundant  moisture  to  ee- 
0ape.  Many  species  of  Orchides»  like  to  be 
fiwoted  on  the  top  of  a  little  pile,  or  hillock, 
as  it  were,  formed  of  turfy  matter,  consider^ 
aUy  above  the  top  of  the  pot,  from  whence 
they  will  send  down  their  roots  in  (j^uest  of 
nourishment,  while  the  crown  or  mam  bodT 
ef  the  plant  remains  high  and  dry,  and, 
therefore,  safe  from  the  effects  of  damp. 

Some  species  prefer  to  be  potted  in  moss, 
rather  than  in  mold,  and  the  best  sort  of 
moss  for  this  purpose  is  half-decayed  Sphof^ 
num;  but  the  kinds  whioh  prefer  this  me- 
dium to  grow  in,  will  succeed  eaually  well 
If  the  roots  be  tied  up  in  bundles  of  the 
•ame  material,  and  laid  on  a  shelf,  or  sus- 
pended from  ^e  roof,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  snfliciently  moist  by  frequent  water- 
ings. Of  those  which  appear  to  like  this 
mode  of  treatment,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following,  but  to  them  it  is  possible  that 


many  more  may  be  added:  Vandm,  Ami- 
deSf  Vanilla,  Sareanikus,  &Mcealobium,  pari 
of  Epidetidrumf  part  of  Oncidtum,  Emmk^ 
ihera,  &c. 

Many  species  will  grow  beautifully,  if 
laid  or  fixed  to  a  piece  of  rou^>-barked 
rotten  wood,  the  rough  trunks  of  palms,  on 
artificial  rock-work,  ^.,  according  to  the 
&ncy  or  taste  of  the  owner;  all  thHi  is  re* 

3uired  being  to  secure  a  little  moss  kept 
amp  to  their  roots,  until  they  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  msrf^rial  upon  which  tb^ 
are  placed.  The  VdnUla,  and  sMue  others, 
we  nave  observed  growing  luxuriantly  in 
this  way ;  but  it  is  more  a  matter  of  tast^ 
and  of  displaying  their  natural  habits;  than 
one  of  nursery  culture,  as  the  plants  becoma 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  material,  as  not 
very  readily  to  be  separated  from  it  The 
species  which  admit  of  this  mode  of  ouUare^ 
as  well  as  of  the  last,  may  be  equally  well 
grown  in  baskets  of  wicker  or  wire-work* 
and  suspended  from  the  roof;  and  in  thia 
state,  while  in  bloom,  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful ornaments  to  bring  into  the  drawing 
room,  where  they  may  remain  uninjured 
while  they  remain  in  bloom. 

The  hue  Mr.  Cattley,  who  was  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  some  species,  had  a 
box,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters  of  his  stove;  this 
box  was  filled  with  decayed  wood,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  green  moss;  in  this 
the  plants  were  set,  and  flourished  exceed- 
ingly. Such  a  box,  were  it  extended  Uia 
whole  length  of  a  plant  stove,  close  to  tibt 
back  wall,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  only 
from  the  glass  to  admit  of  head-room  for  toe 
plants,  would  contain  a  very  pretty  oolleo- 
tion  of  OrchidesB,  and  occupy  but  litue  spaee 
that  could  be  useful  to  other  plants. 

It  would  appear  that  the  most  minnta 
and  most  delicate  species  thrive  best  when 
fasten^  to  pieoes  or  wood,  and  suspended ; 
lor  in  this  way  they  are  less  liable  to  ba 
injured  by  wood4ice,  damp,  or  by  beisic 
overrun  by  other  fast  growing  sorts.  Qv 
the  genera  which  thrive  best  in  this  waT« 
we  majr  mention  Ormihoeephalut,  JSMm^ 
Oct&a^eria,  TngeitxUf  Pleuro&aUi$,  Famm^ 
desia,  Ac. 

A  few  of  the  most  rapid  growing  kinds^ 
particulariy  those  with  long,  penduloua 
oranches,  like  some  of  the  J)endrobium$^ 
cultivated  in  baskets  or  pots,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof,  give  the  house  a  very  hand* 
some  appearance;  but  they  should  not  be 
placed  over  those  delicate  ones  whioh  r^ 
attire  little  water,  because  the  drip  firom 
Uiem  would  iiyure  those  below. 


TIMPKRATURl  ANP  ATMOfiPHXaS. 

High  temperature  and  excessive  humidity, 
are  together  the  only  conditions  essentia  I  ta 
the  well-being  of  these  plants.    The-hottsat 
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eonntries,  if  drr,  and  the  dampest,  if  cool, 
are  desiitote  of  ihem;  while  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  country,  both  hot  and  damp, 
in  which  they  do  not  abound. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  degree  of  tempera- 
tare  and  atmosphere  necessary  (or  these 
plants,  we  find  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany: 
'*  In  the  native  habitats  of  these  plants,  the 
season  of  growth  and  flowering  is  that  called 
the  rainy  season,  at  which  time  the  teinpe- 
rature  is  high,  and  the  humidity  peat  But 
the  imitation  of  such  a  season  m  our  ho^ 
houses  would  be  very  likely  to  end  in  loss 
and  disappointment:  for  although  subjected 
to  great  numiditv  (indeed,  bordering  on 
saturation,^  in  their  native  country,  the 
situation  tney  occupy^  in  the  trees  prevents 
the  possibility  of  injury,  except  in  a  few 
instances;  whereas,  in  our  artificial  cli- 
mates, the  same  means  used  would  saturate 
tiiiem,  and  they  would  speedily  disappear. 
To  imitate  to  a  limited  extent  the  above 
climate,  may  be  done  with  benefit;  there- 
fore, during  the  season  of  growth,  never 
idlow  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  to  be  less  than  seventy- 
five  degrees,  nor  greater  than  ninety-five 
degrees  by  day,  nor  lower  than  sixty  de- 
grees, or  higher  than  seventy  degrees  by 
night. 

''It  is  also  indispensable  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  be  kept  moist  in  tiie 
day  time,  particularly  on  sunny  days ;  but 
toward  evening,  allow  the  moisture  to  dry 
up,  otherwise,  when  the  temperature  is  de- 
oreased,  if  humidity  remains  to  any  great 
d^ree,  we  have  found  it  invariably  become 
tfyta-iOiM,  and  to  many  small  plants  faioiJL; 
but  in  the  morning  increase  the  tempera- 
tare,  and  when  the  house  is  hot,  pour  water 
on  iJie  floor,  or  other  situations,  to  fill  the 
air  with  moisture." 

There  are  few  of  the  Orchidess  that  re- 
quire water  at  their  roots:  indeed,  they 
seem  impatient  of  it,  and  many  plants  of 
this  tribe  are  lost  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
due application  of  it,  the  humidity  of  the 
atmospnere  in  most  cases  being  found  suf- 
ficient But  when  it  is  evident  that  water 
is  required  to  be  so  applied,  it  should  be 
administered  by  pouring  it  in  limited  quan- 
tities round  the  edges  of  the  pot,  allowing 
•8  little  as  possibK  to  fall  on  the  plant, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  robust-gruwing 
kinds,  which  would  be  rather  benefited  than 
otherwise,  by  a  moderate  syringing  over 
their  tops. 

The  allowing  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr. 
A.  Scott  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Loudon, 
and  published  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Sncy.  of  Oard. :  *<  The  temperature  of  the 
stove  should  be  kept  while  the  planU  are 

Sowing,  at  about  seventy  degrees,  but  may 
allowed  to  rise  by  the  influence  of  the 
snn  to  eigjhty  degrees,  or  more,  according  to 


the  state  of  the  weather.  All  the  strong 
growing,  and  many  of  the  handsome  species 
will,  if  the  plants  of  them  be  large,  succeed 
and  flower  oetter  in  a  low  temperature,  as 
will  nearly  all  tiie  terrestrial  species.  The 
plants  may  be  syringed  onoe  a  day  in  fine 
weather,  and  in  very  warm  dry  weather,  a 
more  frequent  syringing,  if  it  be  done  with 
cate,  wiu  be  of  service  to  many  of  the 
species.  As  a  general  caution,  be  sparing 
of  giving  much  water  to  the  roots,  and  keep 
up  a  moist  heat  During  the  winter  months^ 
the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  become  mora 
dry  and  cool,  and  this  condition  will  con- 
duce to  the  flowering  of  many  of  the  species. 
If  an  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  be  allowed^ 
it  will  cause  the  plants  to  produce  roots  of 
so  delicate  a  constitution,  as  to  be  destroyed 
fay  the  k»st  declension  of  these  elements. 
Ijie  necessity  of  supplying  moisture  will 
depend  upon  such  circumstances  as  the  sise 
of  the  house,  the  distance  of  the  plants  from 
the  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  the  deme  in 
which  the  temperature  is  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat,  or  by  that  or  cold 
winds,  or  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  structure  and  aspect  of  the  houses 
A  sheltered,  dose,  and  humid  stove,  is  that 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  Orchideao.'' 


^^itgfiiy  Bssd* 

Much  stress  has  by  some  been  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  changing  seed.  It  is  tme 
that  new  varieties  are  constantly  being  ii^ 
trodoced,  of  which  many  will  dSmbtiess  be 
found  more  productive,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  climate  than  the  old,  yet  we  deem  it  a 
matter  of  more  importance  to  get  ^ood  seed 
than  that  which  is  new.  We  have  cultivated 
the  same  varietur  of  potatos  for  twenty  years 
on  the  same  sml,  and  instead  of  deteriora- 
ting, the  produce  constantiy  improved  in 
quanti^  and  quality.  This  ena  was  at- 
tained by  selectmg  good  sised,  sound  potatos 
to  plant.  The  WorcetitT  ^py  confirms  our 
own  experience. 

'*  In  a  conversation  last  evening,  with  Mr. 
Jonathan  Nelson,  of  this  city,  well  knovna 
here  as  a  substantial  flunner  and  a  reliable 
man,  he  informed  me  that  he  hdped  reap  a 
field  of  rye,  the  past  summer,  of  a  littie  less 
than  one  acre  and  a  haU^  yielding  thirty- 
eight  and  a  half  bushels  of  exoellent  quality ; 
that  he  has  helped  reap  flfty-five  successive 
harvests  of  rve  on  the  same  farm,  owned  by 
his  father,  (the  late  Deacon  Nebon,)  and 
himself^  thai  in  all  that  time  ike  teed  had 
never  been  Ranged;  that  the  first  of  those 
harvests  was  from  seed  raised  on  the  same 
flEkrm  by  the  former  owner,  and  tiiat  he  knew 
not  how  long  the  process  of  independent 
hnsbandry  him  been  carried  on  by  nis  pre- 
decessor.'^— Am.  AffrieuUurist, 


debitor's    Juran. 


■♦* 


]?raiti. 

These  are,  the  present  year,  tolerably  abun- 
dant; and  the  promise  is  good  for  an  abundant 
crop  of  the  fall  kinds.    To  aid  in  correcting 
the  unhappy  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds 
of  many  against  the  free  use  of  ripe  fruits  in 
this  season,  we  give  place  to  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  London  Lancet.    Of  the 
wholesomeness,  and   even  curative  hygienic 
qualities,  of  good,  mature  fruit,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt    So  far  from  withholding 
them  in  cases  of  simple  bowel  derangement, 
they  should  rather  be  given  as  remedies  and 
restoratives.     One   competent  writer  affirms 
that  baked  ripe  apples  are  a  specific  for  ordi- 
nary dysentery ;    and    bowel  complaint  fre- 
quently yields  to  the  natural  action  of  mature 
acid  fruits.    Their  moderate  constant  use  is 
beneficial,  and  really  prevents  the  diseases 
they  are  erroneously  supposed  to  product  and 
aggravate.    Be  sure,  however,  that  the  fruit 
you  eat  is  ripe,  and  avoid  excessive  indulgence. 
In  actual  disease,  oooktd  fruit  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  preferred :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  fruit  for  eooking  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  as  sound,  and  ripe,  and  perfect,  as 
that  which  is  eaten  raw.    Cooked  green  goose- 
berries, and  green  apples,  made  palateble  by 
syrup  and  spice,  are  an  abomination,  suited  to 
no  living  stomach.    Let  all  your  cooking  and 
preserving  froito  be  fiiOi  ^-    Have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  that  you  would  regard  as  un- 
wholesome or  suspicious,  if  eaten  in  a  raw 
state. 


especially  of  suck  fruite  as  were  astringento, 
as  the  mango,  guava,  pomegranate,  and  a 
portion  of  th«?  rind  was  always  directed  to  be 
eaten  along  with  them,  doubtless  with  the 
view  to  include  the  astringent  property,  tan- 
nin, contained  in  the  rind,  along  with  \h% 
acid  of  these  fruits.  Curtis  adds,  that  when 
personally  reduced    hj  chronic  bowel  com- 

glaiat,  ''as  ever  aay  European  in  India,  the 
rst  turn  toward  recovery  was  found  by  him 
at  the  hoKpitable  tables  of  Vicagapatam,  where 
all  the  tropical  fruite  were  in  plenty."  They 
were,  "grateful  and  useful anuseptics." 


—  » • 


The  evapa  Gr«p. 

Great  apprehensions  are  entertoined  as  to 
the  result  of  this  important  product,-^ndeed, 
it  is  already  apparent,  that  although  some 
vine-rows  may  have  a  fine  prospect  for  fruit, 
the  general  average  will  be  a  short  one.  Many 
vines  have  died  outright;  many  are  badly 
furnished  with  fruitful  branches,  owing  to  the 
frost ;  and  now  the  mildew,  and  after  it  tha 
f»<,  have  each  left  their  desolating  mark  upon 
the  swelling  berries.  More  extensive  obser-* 
vations  may  enable  us  to  give  more  cheering 
intelligence,  and,  if  so,  it  shall  be  duly  re- 
ported in  the  next  issue. 

The  grape-houees,  in  which  the  foreign 
varieties  are  cultivated,  look  very  promising, 
and  shall  be  more  particularly  noticed  after  a 
critical  survey.  It  is  already  demonstrated 
that  this  branch  of  pomology  may  be  pursued 
with  profit  ss  well  as  pleaswre. 


'■■  •  — 


tt 


"The  prejudice,''  says  Tissot.  "against 
fruite  in  dysentery,  is  erroneous  and  perni- 
cious." He  adds  :  "  Ripe  fruite  of  every  sort, 
but  particularly  summer  fruits,  are  a  preser- 
vative against  this  disease."  This  writer  then 
atotes  that  a  Swiss  reeiment  in  the  smith  of 
France  being  attacked  with  the  dysentery, 
"the  officers  piircha«ed  the  produce  of  several 
teres  of  a  vineyard,  and  gave  the  soldiers  the 
grapes,  which  cured  sll  those  that  were  ill, 
and  prevented  any  of  the  others  from  being 
attacked  '*  Cnrtis  states  of  the  European  hos- 
pitals of  Madras  hi  1783-83,  that  the  medical 
officers  never  forbade  the  use  of  fruits  in  the 
ehimiio  stages  of  dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  and 


Orekids. 

The  article  on  the  management  of  this  beau- 
tiful family  of  flowers,  we  trust  will  raceiva 
the  attention  of  amateurs  and  fioriste.     No 
more  splendid  flowers  than  these  can  be  grown. 
Their  peculiar  and  remarkable  forms,  their 
rich  and  brilliant  color,  and  their  abundant 
and  showy  bloom,  render  them  the  roost  attrac- 
tive and  inten-sting  plante  of  the  stove  and 
green  house.     And  yet  how  seldom  are  they 
seen  ;  how  few  of  them  are  known.    We  ahall 
in  our  August  number  give  a  descriptive  liat 
'  of  the  moat  desirable  species,  with  some  addi- 
tional hints  for  their  aticeessfnl  cuUnfa. 
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Hm  Cinein&ftti  Horttonltanl  flocittj. 

Since  the  Spring  Exhibition,  briefly  men- 
tioned in  the  last  issue  of  this  periodical,  the 
Society  has  held  many  yeir  interesting  meet- 
ings at  their  new  hall,  in  tne  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. Fruits  of  variouB  sorts  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  elicited  discussion.  Among 
these,  ire  miiy  notice  the  gooseberries,  free 
from  mildew,  produced  by  Dr.  Brower,  of 
Lawrcnceburgh,  Indiana.  This  exemption  is 
attributed  by  the  cultivator  to  his  method  of 
summer  pruning.  The  premium  for  early 
pears  was  awarded  to  the  indefatigable  po- 
molo^ist,  Mr.  McWilHams,  who  is  always  a 
prominent  contributor,  and  who  has  again 
presented  his  "yellow  June"  apples,  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  Prince's  Early  Har- 
/  vest,  though  differing  somewhat  from  the 
printed  descriptions  in  the  books,  and  remark- 
able for  Uieir  very  short  stems,  as  well  as  for 
their  excellence.  F.  0.  Ives  has  snrmused  all 
others  in  displays  of  currants.  W.^.  Mears, 
presented  for  Mr.  McOormack,  a  variety  of 
black  raspberry,  a  seedliiijg  ci  merit,  which  was 
commended  for  further  trial.  Mr.  Pinkenstein, 
from  imported  German  trees,  exhibited  pears, 
apples,  and  cherries,  of  varieties  not  recog- 
nised by  the  committee ;  he  also  presented  the 
earliest  specimens  of  egg-plants. 

Since  the  Spring  Exhibition,  the  cooneil 
awarded  a  silver  cup,  as  an  honorable  testi- 
^monial,  to  Jno.  G.  Anthony,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Society,  for  his  unwearied 
exertions,  and  valuaUe  services,  during  the 
recent  exhibition. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  a  source 
of  great  pleasure,  and  of  no  little  advantage 
to  the  members  who  attend,  and  mutually  con- 
tribute to  each  others  improvement  in  iiorti- 
cuUaral  knowledge.  During  the  last  monUi 
we  have  been  indebted  to  our  Southern  friend, 
Mr.  Hatch,  of  Vicksburg,  for  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  pears  and  apptes,  which  are  ripened 
here  in  August  and  September. 


Cheitor  OoBAty  Hftrtiealtvial  Soeittj. 

Wnr  Cbbtxb,  Pa.*  1854. 
Dr.  JoBK  A.  Wabder. 

Dear  Sir — ^For  the  information  of  our  western 
H<yrticiiltural  friends,  you  will  please  insert  in 
"Horticultural  Review,"  the  following  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Horti- 
eultural  Society.  Very  truly,  &«., 

J*  RCTTXE. 

At  a  ]at«  meeting  of  the  Chester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  (Pa.,)  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President  -^OBic  Rpttrx,  Esq. 

Vice  Presidents.— ^ Au^  H.  Bull,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
Okobgk  TnovAS. 

Seeordm^  Secretary.-^OKAn  Hoopxs. 
Corresponding  Secretary,--^ obepu  P.  Wilson, 
Esq. 
Treasiirir.— JoBzr  w^i^yifty,!, 


TbB  kmrnimn  FomdogiMl  Bodily. 

[The  following  suggestions  as  to  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  this  great  national  as- 
sociation are  worthy  of  consideratioo.  They 
are  from  the  CoujUry  CTrnffiw— .] 

We  have  already  publiriied  the  official  cq> 
nouncement  of  the  meeting  of  this  •octety  ncatt 
autumn  at  Boston,  and  m>m  present  appear- 
ances, it  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  important 
and  interesting  sesaion  ever  yet  held.  Its  valma, 
however,  will  depend  greatly  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted-— or  a  proper  regu- 
lation of  its  machinery.  A  well  direeted  meet^ 
ing  will  accomplish  more  in  a  single  day,  than 
one  confused  or  irregular,  in  half  a  week— • 
matter  of  no  trifling  consaqoenoe,  when  it  19 
remembered  that  this  is  a.*  national  meetings 
held  only  once  in  two  years,  at  an  expense  of 
time  and  travel,  of  several  thousands  or  doHara, 
and  to  the  proceedings  of  which  the  whole 
country  looks  with  interest. 

To  come  right  at  the  marrow  of  the  tiling,  the 
snetety  wants  to  attain  Uie  folUwing  objects : 

1 .  To  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  best 
cultivators,  the  best  varieties  of  frait  for  eaeh 
and  for  all  parts  of  the  oeuatrv^— and  the  rsktk- 
tivc  merits  of  various  sorts,  old  and  new. 

3.  To  learn  the  influence  of  climate,  adl, 
Ac.,  on  these  aorta* 

3.  To  ascertain,  hy  wdL  rnnduded  eagterimfms, 
the  dijferenee  in  the  quaUhf  of  fruits,  teheh  tuJtjetied 
to  hiffk  and  to  ordinary,  or  negUetad  cuMsatfsii— % 
difference  but  very  faintly  appreciated,  bat 
which  is  often  greater  than  all  the  influences 
of  climate,  natural  soil,  and  ether  canses,  pot 
together. 

4.  To  collect  important  facta  relative  to  the 
diseases  and  enemies  of  frails. 

There  m^  be  other  ehjeete^  bmi  tfcess  ass 
the  chief.  Now  the  societjr  wanta  to  get  hold 
of  the  great  amount  of  information  whidi 
already  exists  scattered  all  threngb  the  toaUf 
try  ;  and  also  to  incite  to  new  experiments  on 
doubtful  points.  How  this  is  to  be  done  to 
the  best  advantage,  will  require  «  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  some  discussion,  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  Boston  meeting.  We  latelr 
received  siMne  valuable  snffgsraons  •■  tibnr 
subject,  from  an  eminent  ana  well  known  cul- 
tivator in  western  New  York,  who  strongly 
urges  the  importance  of  ascertaining  tUs  so9 
and  culture,  as  connected  with  the  specimens 
exhibited,  and  who  adds,  "I  am  quite  con> 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  soma  anch  covrseas 
this,  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  ibm 
Philadelphia  meeting,  in  1853,  <in  which  X 
find  nothing  satisfaet<uy  of  Uie  kind  I  allnd* 
to,}  and  comparing  it  with  the  little  evening 
meetings  a  few  of  us  had  at  R«chesisr  at  thn 
autumnal  State  Fair  in  1851,—^  the  lattst 
meeting,  although  but  few  fipoita  wars  di»- 
cussed,  I  learned  more  of  what  fmita  wees 
examined,  than  I  learned  at  ail  the  other 
meetings  I  had  previouidy  attended^— Bnllhlsb 
Syracuse,  and  Cincinnati.*' 

We  shall  suggest  a  few  pointa  in  lelntion  tn 
the  management  of  the  approaching  meeting, 
by  way  of  contributing  our  mite  to  Sm  gensnu 


BOTANICAL  MAQAZINI!. 


<M 


Stock  of  BuggeBtiont  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  as  they  maj  choose  to 
make  of  them. 

1.  Tkrte  days  is  about  the  utmost  extent  of 
time  which  should  ^  flowed  for  holding  the 
convention.  A  week  has  been  proposed — but 
we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  after  the 
second  day  has  passed,  delegates  begin  to- 
erow  restleas  and  impatient,  and  if  extended 
into  four  days,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ses- 
sions have  bfcome  very  thin.  It  is  better  to 
be  too  short,  than  to  weair  out  delegates,  while 
business  is  pressing  at  nome.^  Short,  active, 
and  spirited  meetings  are  infinitely  better  than 
long,  prolix,  and  pros^  ones.  If  any  one  does 
not  know  this,  he  will  probably  nnd  it  out 
the  first  time  he  attends  a  four  days  fruit 
OQBvention. 

2.  Little  time  need  be  consumed  with  pre- 
liminaries. A  writer  in  the  Horticulturist, 
with  many  good  suggestions,  thinks  one  whole 
day  will  be  consumed  in  receiving  credentials, 
hearing  the  addresses,  and  electing  officers. 
We  should  be  sarxr  if  more  than  an  hour  is 
thus  consumed,  of  the  proper  time  of  the 
convention. 

3.  No  '*  speechifying"  should  be  permitted. 
We  want  facts — and  to  get  them,  the  three- 
minute  rule  must  be  adopted  when  fruits  are 
under  discussion — and  every  one  can  state 
briefly,  accurately,  and  distinctly,  the  results 
of  his  trials  with  each  sort. 

4.  The  great  fault  of  nearly  all  American 
cultivators  is  inaeeuraey.  The  "sandv"  soil 
of  a  clayey  district,  would  be  a  "  stiff  clay"  in 
a  very  sandy  region-— hence  general  desi^a- 
tions  of  the  soil  are  of  little  use.  The  soil  is 
"  hgaoUy  manured,"  but  the  amount  per  acre  is 
not  remotely  hinted  at.  It  is  "  worked  deep" 
but  whether  eight  inches  or  two  feet,  we  have 
no  means  of  guessine.  The  growth  of  a  tree 
is  "  rapid,"  but  whether  the  year's  shoots  are 
•ne  foot  or  foar  feet,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Can  not  the  American  Pomological  Society 
adopt  some  means,  and  use  some  influence, 
to  promote  a  system  of  experiments,  that  shall 
do  it  credit  for  their  accuracy,  aims,  and 
results? 

&.  Allowing  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  ask- 
ing and  answering  questions  on  fruit-raising, 
may  be  eminently  useful.  For  example,  a 
member  wishes  to  know  if  an  orchard  of  dwarf 
pears  has  ever  proved  profitable  in  market, 
and  to  what  extentt  Answers  to  this  and  other 
inaairies  could  not  fail  to  prove  valuable. 

&  As  the  reports  of  toe  State  Fruit  Coa-^ 
mitiees  always  furnish  very  valuable  matter, 
and  as  some  of  our  most  intelligent  and  skill- 
ful cultivators  can  not  write  otherwise  than 
diffusely,  the  committee  on  publication  should 
pass  them  through  a  winnow ing-macbine,  and 
give  us  tlie  pure  wheat,  that  ten  thousand 
readers  may  not  have  to  go  successiyely  over 
the  same  laborioas  task  of  hunting  out  the 
kernels. 


*  •  • 


One  well-rrofwn  tree,  or  one  dish  of  superior 
•peeimcns  oi  any  fine  fruit,  i^ves  more  satis- 
faetion,  elicits  more  -admiration,  and  confers, 
te  our  opiaioD,  more  honor  upon  the  proprietor 
than  fifty  neglected  trees,  or  shabby  dishes 
of  fmit. 


Vew  York  Hortioaltiural  Boelttj. 

This  Society  held  its^  reffutar  meeting  at  its 
rooms,  600  Broadway,  on  Monday  eyening,  al 
seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  Mr.  J.  0.  Oroohan  in 
the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Hepp  presented  three  designs  for 
Suburban  Gardens  and  Villa  Sites  of  areas, 
yarying  from  half  an  acre  to  thirteen  acres. 
He  gave  us  his  views,  through  Mr.  Scott,  that 
in  landscape  gardening,  we  should  conform  (o 
the  natural  scenery  rather  than  adopt  a  con- 
trast. Thai  in  the  grouping  of  plants  and 
flowers,  we  must  follow  nature,  or  tne  ^e  will 
not  rest  upon  it  with  pleasure.  It  can  be  dona 
only  by  a  philosophic  study  of  nature.  Mr. 
Downing  commenced  this  system,  and  left  il 
to  his  students  and  followers  to  carry  ont. 

Mr.  Parsons  read  an  essay  on  the  instmctivt 
and  pleasing  character  of  the  products  of  na- 
ture, and  tne  importance  of  cultiyating  the 
taste  of  our  children  for  them. 

Mr.  Mead  concurred  with  Mr.  Hepp  in  hit 
views  as  to  conforming  to  nature  in  laying  out 
rrounds,  but  thought  it  would  be  a  long  while 
Before  it  could  be  done  in  this  countir.  Our 
merchsnts  retire  from  business  as  tney  ars 
about  to  die,  and  at  once  task  themselves  with 
the  adornine  of  a  country  residence  and  its 
grounds,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  therefore  do  not  follow  theip.  He 
was  glad  that  sgricultural  schools  were  spring- 
ing up  in  the  land.  We  need  gardeners  that 
understand  their  business,  and  to  ensure  this, 
let  us  require  of  them  a  certificate  of  abili^ 
from  any  respectable  Horticultural  Society, 
i^ter  a  thorouffh  examination. 

Mr.  Hogg,  Jr.,  said  that  in  the  laying  out  of 
ground,  convenience  and  usefulness  should  be 
consulted  as  much  as  a  pleasing  effSect.  Ourred 
wslks,  where  they  are  not  necessary,  and 
hedging  any  walk,  without  ft  is  a  screen,  are 
in  bad  taste.  Also  making  a  circular  figure, 
and  planting  an  evergreen  m  the  center.  The 
beautj  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  enhanced  by 
planting  in  belts  and  masses,  allowing  diiiar> 
ent  kinds  gradually  to  intermix.  Everneens 
mingle  well  with  many  other  trees,  ana  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect. 

Mr.  Mead  suggested  that  Mr.  Hepp,  in  order 
to  be  better  understood,  should  prepsre  aa 
essay  on  landscape  and  suburban  garaening, 
covering  the  whole  ground,  to  be  read  at  the 
next  meeting. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolyed,  that  when  we 
adjourn,  we  sdiourn  to  meet  on  Friday  of  next 
week,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Bamum's  Museum. 

Mr.  Scott  announced  his  inability  hereafter 
to  be  present  and  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  when,  on  motion,  the  subject  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Conyersatimial 
Meetings. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Carpenter  exhibited  a  fine  bouquet 
of  wild  fiowers.  Mr.  Wm.  Oampton,  gardener 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Steyens,  exhibited  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  cut  flowers.  Hibiscus,  Ixias,  Ac  Mrs. 
Holbrook,  by  her^  gardener,  David  Scott,  es 
hibited  some  beautiful  seedling  Calceolarias 
Adjourned^ 
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n«  AiaerieAii  Wine-Orowar'a  AiMtiatioA 

Held  its  resular  meeting  at  tho  beautiful 
▼ihevard  of  John  £.  Mottier,  Qreen  Township, 
L.  Kehfuna  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  members  interchanged  opinions  respect- 
inf  the  present  state  of  uio  grape  crop.  The 
mudew  was  not  considered  to  be  very  serious 
this  season,  although  some  have  had  very  seri- 
ous apprehensions  of 'injury  from  this  source. 
A  survey  of  the  vineyards  presented  a  fine 
appearance. 

Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  his  correspoodeot 
at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  had  promised  to 
send  samples  of  wines,  made  in  a  rational 
manner,  without  any  admixture  of  sugar  or 
brandy.  He  presented  a  sample  of  the  cele- 
bratea  £1  Pano  wine,  of  which  he  liad  also 
received  and  distributed  cuttings,  sent  by  Col. 
McOrea;  also,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  native 
grapes,  from  K.  W.  Thatcher,  Esq.,  of  Chilli- 
oothe,  Ohio. 

8taU  of  the  VinefardB — Mildew.-^ldT.  Teatman 
bad  seen  mildew — within  a  week. 

Mr.  Werk. — All  his  closely  planted  vines 
bad  lost  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  their 
grapes  by  mildew^ old  compost  used — but 
where  his  grapes  were  planted  twenty  by 
twenty  feet,  and  ^ined  high,  there  was  no 
disease. 

Mr.  Sleath  had  observed  that  where  he  had 
Bunk  grains  there  was  no  mildew.  This  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Peticolas,  and  others,  who 
had  similar  drains.  It  was  stated,  that  a  part 
of  Mr.  HiU's  vtnevard,  on  upland,  was  worse 
than  tliat  in  the  Bottom;  this  was  explained 
by  the  principle  of  drainaee,  as  the  bottom 
land  is  underlaid  by  gravel,  and  tho  upland 
hy  clay.  Mr.  Hodge  had  observed  very  little 
mildew,  and  only  in  flat  places,  where  the 
water  was  retained.  Mr.  Buchanan  observed 
it  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  a  fog;  it  lasted 
only  a  day.  Mr.  Rehfuss  found  it  on  the  I4tb, 
also  fo^gy  weather.  In  the  experience  of  both 
these  vignerons,  it  lasted  only  a  day,  when  the 
weather  became  fine.  Mr.  B.,  with  south-east- 
ern expoHure,  will  lose  one  fourth,  and  only 
one  tenth  on  the  south-western  slope,  where 
the  wind  caused  a  rapid  evaporation.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  mildew  was  worse  this  year, 
and  affected  the  grape  more  rapidly  than  usnal, 
especially  attacking  the  smaller  grapes  and 
the  weaker  shoots. 

Mr.  Rehfuss  had  applied  coal  ashes,  which 
he  prefers  to  wood  asnes,  on  account  of  the 
sulphur  it  contains;  he  used  both,  and  also  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassa;  the 
ashes  were  applied  freely  when  the  leaves 
were  wet.  He  considered  that  fine,  clear  and 
windy  weather  was  the  best  cure,  as  this 
causes  a  free  evaporation  from  the  plant,  and 
consequent  circulation  of  a  healthy  character. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  applied  sulphnr  in  the 
hope  of  benefit  The  mildew  has  now  ceased, 
we  mar  next  look  for  the  rot.  He  reported 
that  Col.  Waring's  grapes  were  half  d6.stroyed. 
Mr.  Hume  stated  that  some  vines  lyin^  upon 
the  ground  were  quite  tree  from  mildew.  Mr. 
Werk  stated  that  a  part  of  his  vines,  which 
had  been  froaen,  had  a  good  crop  from  the 


second  buds,  and  that  these  were  free  from 
mildew. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  observt»d  the  mildew 
worst  on  bnnches'of  the  second  eye;*  or  buds; 
also  that  the  Herbemont,  a  late  bloomer,  had 
not  suffered.  Mr.  Werk  sUted  that  his  Euro- 
pean grapes  were  safe. 

Frott. — Mr.  Mottier  had  suffered  much  from 
this  cause,  the  first  and  second  crop  of  shoots 
were  destroyed  on  many  vines— one  third  or 
more  were  thus  destroyed.  Mr.  Yeatman  had 
observed  spots  where  several  planu  were  dead; 
the  cause  Was  unknown.  The  previous  winter 
was  a  very  trying  season,  owing  rather  to  the 
changes  of  temperature  than  to  the  severi^. 
\  Mr.  Buchanan  had  suffered  ver^  little  from  the 
frost,  but  a  hail-storm  had  injured  him  nome- 
what 

The  result  of  the  discussion  waa  a  conclu- 
sion, that  we  should  select  elevated  situations* 
hill  tops  especially;  that  the  around  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  deeply  dug,  and  planted 
at  wide  distances. 

Notice  was  ^iven  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  the  trial  for  new  wines. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  trial  should  be  had  on 
the  fourth  Saturday,  32d  of  July,  the  samples 
to  be  taken  from  a  thirty  gallon  cask,  and 
brought  to  the  house  of  the  SecreUry,  or  to 
the  store  of  L.  Rehfuss,  by  or  before  Friday, 
21st  of  July. 

After  a  very  interesting  discussion,  the  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  the  tables,  where  a  cold 
collation  was  much  enjoyed,  and  where  some 
very  fine  samples  of  the  native  wines  were 
tested  with  relish,  and  much  i4>proved. 

Members  EUeted.—W,  M.  Hume,  E.  D.  HoCch- 
kiss,  Frank  S.  Bond. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr. 
Werk,  on  Saturday,  July  S»,  1854. 


XeAtmokj  Agriottltaral  Aiioeiatlim. 

The  fifth  fair  of  this  society  will  be  held  si 
the  Fair  grounds.  In  Lexington.  Ky.,  on  Tues- 
day, Sept.  12,  1854,  and  continue  ^we  days. 
Manufactures,  Implements,  the  Orchard,  Osr> 
den,  Ac.  will  ocoupy  the  first  day.  The  time 
will  interfere  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pomologi- 
cal  Society's  meeting,  at  Boston,  and  thus 
prevent  many  of  the  leading  fruit-growers  of 
this  region  from  attending  this  show 

■  •  •         ■■ 

DsLawara  Gonntj  Hdrtlsaltual  floMsty. 

A  Society  was  organised  at  Delaware,  in 
this  State,  by  the  election  of  A.  Thompson, 
Prwdent,  H.  Williams,  and  T.  W.  Powell, 
Vice  Preiidenis,  J  no.  F.  Latim^,  TVesfurcr,  and 
H.  Van  Horn,  Seerdarf, 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers, among  which  were  Uie  following  sorts  :~» 
McAvoy's  Superior,  Longworth's  Prolific, 
Schneicke's  Pistillate,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Okie 
Mammoth,  Hov«y*s  Seedling,  British  Queen, 
Alice  Msiud,  Rival  Hudson,  Early  Scarlet, 
Boston  Pine,  Necked  Pine,  While  Alpine, 
Willey,  and  others  ;  also,  choice  cherries,  and 
supero  roses.  Success  to  the  Dels  wares,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  delicious  tabltt 

frape,  supposed  to  be  the  Tnminer,  n  forsigm 
ut  hardy  variety.  \ 


BCRYICUXiTURB   ANO    FOMOLOaT. 


—  ♦  — 


Lh«  H«dgM  Sb  OUt. 

Tbb  subject  of  Live  Fences  hts  been 
brought  before  the  readers  of  this  periodi- 
cal, at  different  times  during  its  existence, 
«nd  their  value  has  been  urged  with  what 
force  we  were  able  to  command,  but  the 
.great  importance  of  the  topic,  considering 
the  economic,  climatic,  ornamental,  and 
we  also  add,  the  moral  influence  of  good 
iicdges,  will  now  be  an  ample  apology  for 
•gain  introducing  the  subject  by  alluding 
to  some  of  the  hedges  in  this  part  of  our 
€tate,  among  them  some  that  have  been 
often  referred  to  in  the  communications  of 
writers  upon  this  subject. 

That  there  should  be  opponents  to  this 
kind  of  fencing  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Those  who  have  been  well  protected  by 
substantial  and  massive  wooden  structures 
in  the  forest  regions,  and  who  do  not  yet 
begin  to  realize  the  scarcity  of  timber  that 
.generally  ensues  with  fatal  certainty  and 
rapidity  where  a  fertile  country  is  settled 
•nnd  subdivided  into  small  farms,  cannot 
appreciate  the  waste  of  valuable  material 
.'which  is  incurred,  nor  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  substitute.    Then  again  it  is 
unfortunately  too  true,  that  the  opponents 
of  live  fences  can  point  to  very  many  fail- 
ures in  the  attempts  to  produce  a  hedge. 
These  may  be  seen  at  every  turn,  and  are 
enough  to  discourage  the  observer  who 
^es  not  also  look  to  the  true  explanation 
of  these  failures,  which  may  always  be 
found  in  the  sheer  neglect  of  the  proprie- 
tors.   The  worm  fence,  half  made  and  left 
to  the  winds  without  stakes,  or  the  post 
«nd  rail  fence,  without  thorough  planting 
of  the  posts  and  fitting  of  the  rails,  would 
be  failures  as  well  as  the  hedge  that  has 
been  merely  set  ii^  the  soil,  which  was  but 
half  prepared,  and  there  abandoned  to  its 
fate,  instead  of  being  kept  well  tilled  and 
tbotooghly  clipped  through  the  firet  years 
of  its  existence,  the  period,  indeed,  of  its 
formation,  a  hedge,  merely  planted,  is  no 
more  %.  fence  than  the  requisite  amount  of 
0pUt  lumber  thrown  upon  the  ground  from 

the  wagon,  is  a  fence  until  it  he  judiciously 
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laid  up  in  due  form  and  seenred  with  stake 
and  rider ;  but  if  properly  cultivated  and 
trimmed  for  three  years,  the  hedge  becomet 
a  perfect  and  beautiful  barrier  against  in* 
trusion,  and  it  will  be  constantly  improving 
for,  perhaps,  a  half  a  century,  while  tba 
rail  fence  is  sinking  in  value,  and  will,  in 
a  few  years,  be  worthless  from  decay. 

A  few  instances  of  more  or  less  per« 
feet  success  in  hedging,  which  I  have 
recently  inspected,  will  show  that  the 
Madura  may  be  grown  so  as  to  accomr 
plish  the  much  sought  desideratum  of  a 
perfect  fence. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  this  class  to 
which  my  attention  was  direeted,  was  an 
inclosm'e  of  a  garden   and  vineyard,  in- 
cluding about  four  acres,  the  property  of 
William  Neff,  at  the  Yellow  Springs.    Thie 
is  a  complete  defence  against  intrusion; 
hut  owing  to  the  non-residence  of  the  pro* 
prietor  and  the  prevalent  desire  among 
planters  too  rapidly  to  attain  their  objectt 
a  high  growth,  this  hedge  is  unl^asonably 
high,  and  will  be  apt  to  spread  its  limbi^ 
which  are  out  of  reach  of  the  knife,  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  the  lower  branches 
is  to  be  apprehended ;  it  is,  however,  at 
present  a  magnificent  wall  of  living  gneUf 
most  refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  impassable. 
The  same  proprietor  has  several  other  lines 
of  hedge  upon  his  premises,  which  have 
been  treated  in  a  more  rational  manner, 
and  which  promise  much  belter  results- 
one  of  those  is  in  a  pasture  field,  and 
though  not  in  a  state  for  exhibition,  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
facility  of  making  a  fienoe  with  this  mate- 
rial, even  where  exposed  to  cattle  from  th% 
first.    It  was.planted  upon  a  strip  of  ground 
that  had  been  well  plowed,  and  was  there 
allowed  to  grow,  with  very  little  attention 
or  culture  for  two  years ;  the  sturdy  plants 
were  then  cut  off  at  the  ground,  and  a 
series  of  poles  was  suspended  over  the  row 
by  forked  sticks  that  were  driven  into  the 
ground  among  the  plants ;  this  furnished  a 
slight  guard  from  the  cattle  grazing  in  the 
field,  the  ground  was  then  mulched  to  keep 
down  the  growth  of  grass  sad  weeds— «n 
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occasional  clipping  in  addition  to  the  brow- 
sing of  the  cattle  during  the  last  two  years, 
has  produced  the  desired  efi^ct;  a  low  broad 
hedge  of  thickly  intersecting  branches;  and 
though  the  sides  are  not  mathematical 
planes,  the  sensations  of  pleasure  which 
this  object  excited  in  me  were  infinitely 
greater  than  could  hare  been  aroused  by 
the  trim  and  accurately  cut  vertical  walls  of 
foliage  which  are  sometimes  shown  as  spe- 
cimen hedges,  but  which  must  ineri tab ly 
mffer  at  their  bases  from  the  want  of  sun- 
shine, sir  and  rain  upon  their  lower  por- 
tions;  all  which  is  obtained  in  the  roost 
perfect  manner  by  adopting  the  pyramidal 
figure  with  sloping  walls,  meeting  in  the 
apex  at  the  top  of  the  hedge. 

Ooodfdhw^M  Premium.  In  the  beautiful 
county  of  Clark,  the  Agricultural  Society 
has  most  judiciously  included  hedges  in 
their  premium  list,  and  as  the  first  award 
bad  been  rendered  to  a  piece  of  eighty  rods 
grown  by  Mr.  Gcodfellow,  I  anxiously  vis- 
ited the  hedge.  Part  of  this  county,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  prairie  and 
open  lands,  were  early  subjected  to  the  in- 
•convenience  of  deficient  timber,  and  many 
of  the  English  settlers  had  made  attempts 
to  introduce  varieties  of  thorns  for  hedging 
purposes,  but  they  were  not  successful. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
Americana;  native  Buckeye,  born  and  bred 
in  the  neighborhood  where  he  now  resides, 
without  any  prejudices  for  or  against  the 
Madura,  he  has  tried  the  experiment,  and 
with  sufficient  success  to  secure  the  pre- 
mium for  bis  hedge,  which  is  indeed  wortiiy 
the  proud  distinction  awarded,  although  it 
is  not  perfect.  He  agreed  with  me  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  hasten  its  upward 
^growth  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
formation  of  a  broad  thick  base.  A  part 
of  this  hedge  is  turned  out  upon  the  public 
road,  and  is  a  prctection  from  the  cattle ; 
the  remainder  is  about  to  be  similarly  ex- 
posed; and  will  form  a  very  pretty  feature 
in  the  rural  landscape.  The  proprietor 
told  me  of  the  approach  of  his  cows  when 
first  turned  out  from  the  barnyard,  last 
faring;  one  of  them  eagerly  approached 
the  hedge  to  have  a  good  scratch  and 
frolic,  ms  is  their  wont ;   she  bowed  hex 


head,  and  thrusting  her  horns  into  the 
Madura  thicket,  was  prepared  to  tear  it 
in  pieces,  when,  lo !  instead  of  the  usual 
toss  and  bellow,  she  most  quietly  and  priK 
dently  stepped  back  from  the  thorny  em* 
brace,  and  the  whole  herd  have  since  re- 
frained from  any  salutation  of  the  kind 
when  passing  the  hedge.  I  had  only  to 
suggest  that  a  more  sloping  side  should  be 
adopted  in  the  further  trimming  of  this 
hedge.  The  same  suggestion  was  pro- 
posed in  the  treatment  of*  another  hedge 
nearer  Springfield,  planted  by  Mr.  Bean 
around  his  garden.  Indeed,  at  Kelly's 
Island  and  almost  everywhere,where  hedges 
are  not  entirely  neglected,  after  planting, 
this  mistake  is  prevalent.  Hiough  a  neat 
square  vertical  wall  of  living  green  may  be 
a  very  beautiful  object,  it  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated,  because  it  is  not  coiu 
sonant  with  correct  principles,  and  must 
lead  to  disappointment. 

Spring' Grove  and  Others.  It  will  Be 
expected  that  something  should  be  said 
about  the  live  fences  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, since  some  of  them  are  among  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  and  frequent  reference 
has  been  made  to  them  by  other  writers^* 
would  that  I  could  speak  more  flatteringhr 
thereof.  Of  Mr.  Outcalt's,  formeriy  my 
own,  I  may  now  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
greater  freedom  than  heretofore.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  that  was  planted  widely,  in 
a  single  row,  the  plants  being  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  apart.  Mr.  O.  has 
taken  a  just  pride  in  its  appearance,  and 
with  good  trimming  has  made  it  an  object 
of  just  pride,  and  it  is  now  much  better 
deserving  of  encomium  than  when,  at  two 
years  of  age,  it  was  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1850,  for  the 
inspection  of  a  committee  who. declared 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re* 
suit.  Mr.  McAvoy's  hedge,  at  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  which  was  also  exhibited  to  the 
same  committee,  has  been  turned  out  to 
the  commons,  adjoining  the  city,  for  two 
years,  and  constitutes  a  fence  against  ost- 
tie  and  biped  marauders. 

Spring  Grove.  All  visitors  to  our  beau- 
tiful cemetery  must  have  paused  to  ad- 
mire the  neat  inclosores  of  Madam  that 
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surround  this  peaceful  city  of  the  dead. 
Though  subject  to  criticism  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, its  beautiful,  bright  green  leafery  can- 
not fail  to  attract  all  observers,  whether 
quietly  pursuing  their  devious  way  among 
the  silent  tombs,  or  hurried  with  locomotive 
speed  along  the  railway  that  traverses  these 
grounds ;  for  the  directors  have  incloded  the 
road  with  a  hedge  on  either  side,  I  have 
said  these  are  subject  to  criticism — it  is  to 
the  effect  already  mentioned,  a  sacrifice  of 
breadth  to  bight — ^too  much  haste  to  get 
up  in  the  world,  or,  as  was  observed  by  a 
visitor,  when  lofiking  at  the  portion  by  the 
railway,  "  that  hedge  should  be  laid  upon 
Its  side,"  for  it  is  one  foot  wide  by  two 
feet  high.  This  portion,  however,  is  cul- 
tivated and  trimmed  upon  much  better 
principles  than  the  outside  hedge  which 
was  described  and  criticised  in  a  former 
number  of  this  work,  on  account  of  the 
wattling  or  interlacing  of  the  shoots  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year's  giowth,  and  the 
introduction  of  stakes  and  strips  nailed  to 
them  to  stiffen  the  basket  work,  whereas, 
all  the  shoots  should  be  cut  ofT  within  four 
inches  of  the  ground.  Though  now  a  beau- 
tiful object,  and  by  judicious  trimming  en- 
couraged to  spread  its  lateral  branches, 
and  altogetlier  a  credit  to  the  persevering 
manager  of  this  department  of  our  favorite 
cemetery,  the  hedge  is  not  staunch,  but 
may  be  shaken  for  rods  by  the  hand  ;  and  a 
drove  of  bullocks  would  be  apt  to  make  sad 
havoc  with  it  if  frightened  into  a  stampede  ; 
moreover,  there  are  many  places  where 
the  lower  branches  have  not  become  thick 
enough  to  form  even  a  leafy  screen,  and 
insidious  pigs  would  find  an  easy  access  at 
0ome  points  were  the  outer  fence  removed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  ener- 
getic manager  of  this  department  of  our 
cemetery  can  no  longer  point  with  pride 
to  the  beautiful  screen  of  buckhorn  and  Ma- 
dura which  formerly  shielded  his  Spring 
Garden  from  the  dusty  turnpike.  This 
highway  has  been  enlarged  at  the  expense 
of  his  grounds  and  the  hedge  has  been  de- 
stroved. 

HarhesovCs  and  BumeCs,  Beyond  the 
Farmers'  College,  on  the  road  to  Mount 
Healthy,  are  two  specimens  of  very  fair 


hedging,  the  first  of  which  has  been  a  good 
inclosure  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Charl^ 
Harbeson,  for  about  two  years,  without 
other  fence,  though  upon  the  public  turn- 
pike road,  this  hedge  is  also  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  partly  grown  from 
seed  that  matured  in  our  own  State,  upon 
trees  planted  by  the  venerable  Major  Gano, 
still  standing  and  bearing  fruit  within  the 
city. 

Tfm.  EM  and  Wm.  Neff,  On  the  Har^ 
risen  Road,  a  mile  beyond  the  village  of 
Cheviot,  the  traveler  is  delighted  to  ob- 
serve a  beautiful  inclosure  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Robb.  That  fronting  upon  the 
road  is  supported  by  a  substantial  low  stone 
wall  upon  which  the  branches  rest  and 
from  which  the  hedge  rises  gracefully  with 
its  brilliant  green.  The  wall  is  a  veiy 
appropriate  foundation  to  the  hedge,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  fair  to  state  that  it  fills 
a  gap  bare  of  brsnches,  from  the  earlier  bad 
treatment  of  the  hedge — the  prevailing 
error.  The  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
beautiful  mansion  of  Mr.  R.  is  guarded  by 
a  double  row  of  Madura  that  must  make 
a  fine  shelter  in  winter,  with  the  aid  of  the 
evergreens  that  shade  the  drive,  the  hedge 
is  also  a  fence  against  cattle.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  inclosures,  especially  that  about 
the  vineyard,  are  in  good  keeping,  and  have 
been  carefully  and  judiciously  tended  by 
the  proprietor,  who  is  justly  proud  of  thie 
permanent  improvement,  left  him  by  the 
former  owner,  Mr.  Wm.  NeflT,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  sort  of 
fencing  to  the  notice  of  our  farmers.  These 
hedges  must  now  be  fifleen  years  old,  and 
present  as  healthy  an  appearance  as  any 
that  are  in  the  State,  although  the  stems 
are  so  old  as  to  be  enveloped  with  moss. 

McGreic^g.  After  many  months  of  an- 
ticipation, I  have  at  length  been  able  to 
visit  the  hedges  of  Mr.  James  McGrew,  at 
Alexandersville,  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  This 
gentleman  has  become  well  known  in  our 
State  as  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Ms  dura ; 
indeed  he  is  so  from  interest  as  well  as 
from  conviction,  the  result  of  experiment. 
At  the  last  December  meeting  of  our  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Columbus,  he  was 
obliged  almost  alone  to  battle  the  wall  in 
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its  defence,  against  fearful  odds  of  grey 
lieads  and  dignitarieB  of  the  body ;  aome 
of  whom  confessed  that  they  had  never 
«een  a  properly  managed  experiment.  The 
bonest,  straight  forward  account  given  by 
Mr.  McGrew  indaced  the  sagacious  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Fanner  to  call  upon  him  for  a 
oommunication,  which  elicited  the  best 
paper  we  have  had  upon  the  subject  of 
hedging ;  indeed,  it  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  State. 
Mr.  McGrew  is  so  earnest  in  his  devotion 
to  hedging,  that  he  has  rented  his  farm  and 
devotes  himself  almost  e^tclusively  to  the 
business  ;  not  only  has  he  induced  his  once 
unbelieving  neighbors  to  plant  miles  of 
hedge,  but  he  and  his  associates  have  large 
contracts  amounting  to  hundredd  of  miles. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  Illinois  alone  have 
contracted  for  one  hundred  miles  of  hedge 
on  either  side  of  their  highway  through  the 
prairies. 

Passing  through  the  rich  bottoms  of  the 
Great  Miami,  where  everything,  even  the 
com,  is  wont  to  look  up,  I  approached  Ma- 
ple Grove  Farm,  with  some  misgivings,  it 
must  be  confessed,  for  I  have  been  so  often 
disappointed  in  hedges,  that  I  expected 
nothing  else  than,  like  most  others,  this, 
too,  would  be  open  at  the  bottom.  How 
great  and  how  agreeable  was  the  disap- 
pointment when  I  beheld  a  mass  of  green 
leaves  and  twigs ;  no  longer  a  wall  of  per- 
pendicular green,  with  a  broad,  flat  top, 
growing  wider  to  shade  and  destroy  the 
more  useful  branches  below,  but  a  mass, 
impenetrable  to  booted  foot,  or  pig  or  rab- 
bit, and  of  such  just  proportions  as  to  ex- 
tract exclamations  of  admiration;  six  feet 
at  the  base  by  three  feet  in  bight !  Here, 
now,  at  last,  is  a  perfect  fence  of  beautiful 
green !  Eureka !  was  the  exclamation— 
here,  indeed,  is  a  premium  hedge — no  need 
of  stone  wall,  nor  a  *'  base-board,"  which 
aome  one  has  said,  and  with  great  reason, 
too,  in  many  cases,  would  be  necessary  to 
perfect  the  fence — ^no  base-board  could  be 
inserted  here  as  to  a  wire  fence,  nor  is  any 
needed.  A  single  row  of  plants,  set  upon 
ground  yreW  prepared,  and  kept  well  culti- 
Tated,  the  plants  cut  off  close  to  the  ground 
wX  one  year  from  the  planting*  and  repeated- 


ly cut  back,  at  the  end  of  two  more  sum- 
mers will  have  covered  the  ground  for  two 
or  tiiree  feet  wide,  and  will  be  one  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  after  that  will 
efl!ectaally  smother  the  grass  and  weeds,  and 
prevent  all  ingress  or  egress  except  to  such 
animals  as  can  jump  high  and  wide  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  with  four  seasons'  growth 
and  trimming,  will  make,  what  any  person 
may  see  at  Majie  Orove,  a  perfect  fence  of 
the  most  beautiful  character,  with  noble 
corn  on  one  hand  and  a  herd  of  farm  stock 
grazing  within  ten  feet  upon  the  other  side. 
There  ire,  n  )  doubt,  other  hedges  that 
should  have  received  a  notice,  but  my  limi- 
ted opportunities  of  observation  have  not 
enabled  me  to  study  them.    Mr.  Bateham, 
at  Columbus,  has  a  fence,  upon  the  street; 
and  in  Preble  county,  as  also  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  there  are  excellent  hedges 
of  Madura  and  also  of  the  English  thorn; 
but  enough  has  been  said  for  the  present* 
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The  crust  of  the  earth,  thinner  comparo' 
tivdy,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  than  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  though  certainly  many 
miles  in  thickness,  is  solid  'rock,  covered 
three-fourths,  as  before  stated,  with  water, 
and  the  remaining  fourih4  with  broken 
rocks,  stones,  rounded  >.  *b]es,  gravel, 
sand  and  clay,  to  a  depth  of  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  hundred  feet ;  the  whole 
sustaining  an  atmosphere  supposed  to  be 
about  45  miles  in  height,  and  known  to 
weigh  just  about  15  pounds  to  each  square 
inch  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  weight 
of  air  over  each  square  foot  of  the  earth'a 
surface  is  2160  pounds  ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  covering  of  water  over  the  en- 
tire globe  34  feet  deep.  This  ia  known 
from  the  action  of  a  common  suction  pump, 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
just  balances  a  column  of  water  34  feet 
high. 

In  purchaaing  a  farm  we  should  not  look 
at  it  merdjf  as  it  is,  bet  as  it  wiay  he.  We 
should  study  its  capabUUies,  see  how  ih&f 
can  be  developed,  and  count  the  cost,  and 
the  probable  return. 
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CAMSUA* 

Our  next  propoMl  is  to  inquire  genertllj 
iota  the  deg;ree  of  light  neceMary  to  culti- 
vate the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 
Csm^ia^in  the  artificial  structures  of  this 
country,  so  as  to  flowwthem  inthe highest 
possible  degree  of  excellence*  as  well  as 
to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  and 
kuuriaat  condition*  As  we  were  before 
called  upon  when  speaking  of  heaths,  so 
are  we  again  noWy  strongly  to  condemn 
the  practice  of  growing  a  mixed  collec- 
tioB  of  plants  in  one  house,  as  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  which  it  is  productive,  are  perhaps 
snore  fully  exemplified  in  Camelias,  than 
in  almost  any  other  extensive  tribe  of 
plants.  In  nearly  every  collection  of 
plants  in  which  Camelias  are  cultivatedi 
except  when  they  are  allowed  a  house  to 
themselves,  they  are  kept  in  the  green  house 
or  conservatory,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
light  which  can  be  admitted  by  a  glazed 
roof,  and  what  is  still  worse,  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  open  air,  during  the  summer 
ttonths,  beneatlx  the  iull  blaze  of  a  men. 
iiaa  son.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  surpri- 
•teg  that  they  never  attain  that  luxuriance 
of  foliage  which  is  one  of  their  chief  orna- 
ments,, and  that  their  flowers  are  always  of 
an  inferior  character.  It  would  indeed  be 
matter  for  wonder,  if  these  effects  did  not 
iecome  manifest,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
Camelias  delight  In  a  shaded  position,  and 
cue  in  which  they  are  naturally,  or  can  be 
artificially,  screened  and  protected  from  the 
more  violent  rays  of  the  son.  Since  then 
it  is  a  fact  sofileieatly  and  incontestibly 
proved  and  established,  that  Camelias  do 
not  require  a  great  degree  of  light,  and 
indeed,  that  the  degree  of  light  to  which 
die  usual  inhabitants  of  our  green-bosses 
•re  exposed,  is  prejudicial  and  injurious  to 
these  plants,  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
success  can  attend  the  system  of  manage- 
ment wherein  their  habits  are  not  consul- 
ted, but  the  treatment  pursued  towards 
lihem  is  literally  pernicious  and  detrimen- 
tal I    If  an  iadiyidual  were  to  advise  any 


gardener  or  cultivator  to  allow  his  green- 
house or  stove  plants  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  a 
night  of  severe  frost,  he  would  instantly 
scout  such  a  proposition  with  deserved 
ridicule  and  scorn.  And  yet  strange  to 
say,  that  very  gardener  or  cultivator  is 
continually  practising  certain  systems  ia 
the  management  of  various  kinds  of  plantSg 
which  are  as  decidedly  injurious  to  thosa 
plants  as  frost  would  be,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent ! 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  a 
perseverance  in  indiscriminate  treatment 
should  render  it  necessury  so  strenuously  to 
decry  a  system,  which  is  admitted  by  all  in** 
telligeot  cultivators,  to  be  injurious  and 
absurd  ;  but  this  is  a  task  which  horticulo 
tural  writers  continually  have  to  encounter* 
and  certainly  it  argues  very  unfavorably  fee 
the  docility  and  shrewdness  of  our  practiU 
cal  brethren.  The  cause  of  this,  however, 
is  two-fold ;  in  the  first  place,  plant  culti* 
vators  study  too  much  theur  own  conve- 
nience, frequently  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
plants  beneath  their  care ;  and  secondly, 
it  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  (but  certainly 
a  most  erroneous)  notion  among  them, 
particularly  with  those  who  possess  green- 
houses of  limited  size,  that  the  greater  va- 
riety of  plants  they  can  collect  together, 
the  more  pleasing  and  ornamental  srill  be 
the  effect  produced.  By  cultivators  study- 
ing too  much  their  own  convenience  we 
mean,  that  they  will  seldom  take  tha 
trouble  to  adapt  their  treatment  to  the  habits 
of  each  particular  plant,  and  in  fact,  by 
cultivating  a  miseellaneous  assemblage  of 
plants  of  the  most  incongruous  habits  ia 
one  house,  it  is  absolutely  imposmble  to 
give  to  each  the  psrticular  treatment  it  ra* 
quires,  however,  much  the  cultivator  may 
be  disposed  to  do  so.  It  therefore  follows, 
that,  in  a  c<tf action  of  green-house  plants, 
however  limited  it  may  be,  it  is  wiser  and 
better  to  cultivate  only  such  as  assimilata 
to  each  other  in  habit,  in  one  house,  ami 
thereby  to  grow  them  to  the  highest  state 
of  peHection,  than  to  reduce  to  a  general 
system  of  treatment,  a  mixed  assemblsgo 
of  the  most  contrary  kinds,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  whole  collection,  and  very 
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probably  to  the  total  deatractioii  of  many 
plants. 

That  the  species  of  Camelta  require  a 
house  to  themselves,  and  that  such  a  house 
should  be  peealiarlj  situated,  we  have  pre- 
viously demonstrated ;  and  we  now  re- 
commend that  the  Camelia-house  should 


have  a  north-western  or  western  aspect,  in   here  be  permitted  to  explain  what  we  in- 


which  case  the  plants  would  never  be  sub- 
jected to  a  greater  degree  of  light  than 
they  are  able  to  endure  without  injury. 
There  are,  however,  many  plants  of  simi- 
lar habits,  for  which  such  a  situation  would 
be  admirably  adapted,  and  among  these, 
Rhododendrom  may  particularly  be  men- 
tioned, which  of  course  might  be  admitted 
to  a  place  in  the  Camel  ia-house.  But 
where  a  situation  so  congenial  to  their 
habits  cannot  be  secured,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  shaded  during  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  and  on  no  account  whatever 
should  they  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  un- 
less to  a  very  shaded  situation,  as  we  have 
fully  experienced  the  ill  effects  which  such 
treatment  is  calculated  to  produce. 

The  next  description  of  plants  on  which 
we  propose  offering  a  few  remarks  relative 
to  the  influence  of  light,  is  the  highly  fash- 
ionable and  popular  genus,  Pdargcnium. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  state, 
that  the  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of 
this  gen^B  re(]ttire  a  great  degree  of  solar 
light ;  as  every  person  must  have  Witnessed 
the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  the 
confinement  of  these  plants  in  a  sitting* 
room,  or  other  situation,  where  light  can 
be  only  partially  admitted.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  amateurs  and  even  gardeners 
to  ascribe  such  effects  to  the  want  of  air, 
bat  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  solar  light 
is  the  most  essential  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  strong  and  healthy  shoots,  and  also 
of  large  and  handsome  flowers  ;  and  that 


of  this  element,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing defect  in  the  health  and  beauty  of  both 
plants  and  flowers. 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Green- 
house Plants,  we  intend  classing  the  genera 
Acacia,  Banknat  Prolaa,  Fuchsia,  and  in 
short  all  those  green-house  plants  which 
possess  00  affinity  in  character  or  habit,  to 


either  of  the  four  divisions  previously  con- 
sidered. Most  of  the  plants  of  this  class 
thrive  best  in  a  house  where  an  abundance 
of  light  is  supplied,  and  may,  therefore, 
without  impropriety  be  congregated  to- 
gether in  a  distinct  house,  and  kept  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  glass.    We  may 


tend,  when  we  recommend  allowing  any 
plants  a  great  degree  of  solar  light,  and 
aho  to  enumerate  the  means  of  effecting 
that  object ;  and  first  we  would  recommend 
that  the  aspect  of  the  house,  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  facing  the  south,  or  be- 
tween this  point  and  south-west :  secondly, 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of 
that  house  is  constructed,  should  be  of  the 
slightest  procurable  descriptiMi,  consistent 
with  strength,  so  as  to  offer  as  liitle  ob- 
struction as  possible  to  the  sun's  ray's ; 
and  where  expense  is  not  so  much  re- 
garded, curvilinear  roofs  will  be  found  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  usual  construction  ; 
thirdly,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
plants  should  receive  the  rays  of  light  ver- 
tically, and  not  obliquely  ;  that  is,  that  they 
should  all  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
light  from  the  roof  in  preference  to  the 
sides  or  front  of  the  house ;  it  may  here 
also  be  observed,  that  the  roof  of  the  house 
should  be  so  inclined  according  to  the  sun's 
average  declination,  that  there  be  the  least 
possible  refraction  of  light ;  lastly,  that  the 
plants  should  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  each  other,  to  admit  of  the  access  of 
light  on  all  sides,  and  also  be  so  arranged 
according  to  their  sizes,  that  the  smaller 
plants  shall  not  be  shaded  by  the  larger 
ones.  With  reference  to  this  latter  par- 
ticular, however,  where  the  plants  are 
placed  in  the  bed  or  border  of  the  greien- 
bouse  or  conservatory,  it  should  be  bom^ 
in  mind  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  that 


wh«re  there  is  any  deficiency  ^n  the  supply  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  of  age  in  the 


plants»^and  thus,  those  which  are  at  that 
time  the  smallest,  may  ultimately  become 
the  largest;  so  that  they  should  not  be 
planted  according  to  their  actual  height, 
bat  according  to  that  which  they  may  rea^ 
sonably  be  expected  to  attain,  otherwise  it 
will  be  found  that  ihxme  of  more  rapid 
growdi  will  eventoally  depriye  the  others 
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«f  the  beaeficial  influences  of  the  son,  and 
tiias  materially  injure  them. 

To  the  propriety  of  separating  a  collec- 
tion of  green-house  plants  into  these  five 
•divisioDs,  we  are  aware  that  some  objec- 
tions will  be  entertained,  since  there  are 
few  cultiTttors  who  possess  sufficient  me^s 
for  building  fi're  distinct  houses  for  plants  of 
this  description ;  «nd  the  taste  for  variety 
is  so  prevalent*  that,  as  we  have  before 
remarked, «  whole  collection  of  plants  is 
frequently  sacrificed,  merely  because  the 
caltivator  is.  desirous  of  possessing  as  many 
<tifierent  kinds  as  he  can  possibly  collect.  It 
were  easy  to  show,  that  a  most  pleasing 
variety  might  be  obtained  from  plants  of 
the  saave  habits,  and  that  aU  that  can  be 
called  variety  in  the  most  extensive  mixed 
coUecdoas^  consists  only  in  the  diffisrence 
«f  habit  and  structure,  while  there  is  one 
uniform  appearanceof  sickliness  and  dele- 
noration,  and    none  of  thai  kealtk  and 
l»eauty  which  can  alone  be  pleasing  to  a 
refined  taste.    We  have  repeatedly  wit- 
iieesed  the  ill  efiects  of  the  usual  system 
•af  mingling  plants  of  varied  habits,  and 
we  recommend  ail  cukivators  with  limited 
tneaos  to  devote  their  attention  to  one  par- 
ticular class  of  plants,  not  merely  as  an 
excellent  author   has   observed,  because 
every  tking  around  us  proves  that  man  is 
incapable  of  attaining  success  if  his  at- 
tention be  directed  to  too  many  objects  at 
once ;  but  idso  because  a  peculiar  kind  of 
treatment  is  necessary  for  ^iififerent  tribes 
«f  plants,  and  unless  they  are  placed  in 
-circumstances  where  that  treatment  can 
firoperly  be  administered,  they  will  never 
erive  at  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  brougiit.    In 
more  extensive  collections,  the  ot^ect  of 
these  remarks  msy  be  fully  ^fl^ected,  by 
'erecting   glass   partitions   in  the  gieen- 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
ilifierent  tribes  of  plants,  where  distinct 
liouses  cannot  be  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
fiose ;  but  we  must  And  will  contend*  that 
eomplete  success  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
<tf  the  tribes  before  nimed,  cannot  be  at- 
tained unless  they  are  allowed  a  house 
er  a  division  of  a  house  (which  is  virtually 
the  same)  to   themselves,  and   therein 


treated  according  to  their  particular  nature 
and  habits. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  adduce  a  fow  observations  on 
the  influence  of  solar  light  generally  upon 
vegetation,  and  in  these  we  shall  endeavolt 
to  embrace  all  hardy  plants. 
•    Solar  light  is   the  grand  cause  of  all 
color  in  vegetation,  both  in  foliage  and 
flowers  and  hence  an  elegant  author  hat 
moat  aptly  designated  the  sun  the  great 
linmer  of  rature.    It  is  the  sction  of  so- 
lar light  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
produces  their  lively  green  color,  and  also 
elaborates  the  sap,  converts  it  into  pulp, 
imparts  to  the  plant  its  vital  energies,  and 
sustains  them  in  health  snd  vigor.    To 
solar  light,  all  flowers  are  indebted  for 
their   briltiant  hues,  as  those  which  ure 
produced  in  the  dark  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  'color.    In   fsct,  all  color  in 
vegetable  substances,  is  but  the  decompo- 
sition and  partial  reflection  of  solar  light 
so   that  BO  substance  has  actually   any 
color  in   itself,  but  the  hue  it  presents, 
depends  epon  its  capacity  for  absorption 
of  light.    The  sun  may  be  said  to  be  the 
prime  sonrce  of  color  in  vegetation,  in 
two  ways ;  first,  by  qualifying  it  for  and 
regulating  its  capacity  of  the  reception  of 
prismatic  rays,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  and'  most  essential  one  ;    and 
secondly,  by  its  actual  radiation  on  the 
substance,  elicittng   its   capacity  of  ab- 
sorption, or  in  other  words  its  color,  by 
rendering  it  visible,  which  artificial  light 
is  incapable  of  doing;  as  is  proved   by 
the    popular  opinion,  that  daylight  alone 
displays  the   true    colors,  while  artificial 
light,  itself  decomposed  and  imperfect,  is 
deceptive.    Light    is    also    the   principal 
agent  in  producing  the  means  whereby 
plants  may  be  increased,  as   seeds   will 
never  mature  themselves  properly  in  the 
absence  of  a  due  degree  of  this  element. 
From  these  remarks,  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  supply  of  light  to  all  plants,  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious ;  but  in  the  cultivation 
either  in  artificial  structures  or  in  tlie  open 
ground,  it  must  be  modified  and  adapted  to 
their  particular  circumstances  and  habits. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  we  may  ob- 
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serve  that  where  pUats  are  required  to.  pro- 
duce seed  or  fruit,  they  cannot  be  too  nmcb 
exposed  to  solar  light  throoghout  the  whole 
period  of  their  growth,  (some  few  eorts 
excepted);  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
flowers  alone  are  desired,  they  shovld  be 
shaded  as  much  as  practicable  alter  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  though  prior  to  this, 
they  should^be  exposed  to  solar  light  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  their 'geueral  habits. 
Again,  most  plants  that  are  firmly  and  fully 
established  in  the  ground,  will,  endure  al* 
nost  any  quantity  of  light,  if  th^  are  well 
■upplied  with  water  at  its  roots  ;  but  those 
which  haire  been  sewJy  iras^plaiited,  re- 
quire to  be  shaded  firom  the  fiercest  of  the 
sun's  rays,  otherwise  thdy  woidd  be  ex- 
hausted sod  lulled  ^by  excessive  evaporar 
tton. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show 
the  great  impoctance  of  attention  to  this 
aubject  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
we  trust  what  we  have  advanced  will  have 
the  efibct  of  inducing  cultivators  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject  more  minutely ;  as  we 
are  confident  that  by  thus  consulting  the 
habits  of  plants,  and  the  reciprocal  infiu- 
enqes  subsisting  between  them  and  the  at- 
mosphere, their  systems  of  cultivation  may 
be  meliorated,  difficulties  which  now  at- 
tend them  will  be  removed^  and  that  which 
is  now  in  many  instances  a  toilsome  *and 
unsatisfactory  tssk  may  be  rendered  a  de- 
lightful amasemenl.-^Fiir.  JBM.  Aln^. 
'  ■  ■'   •■> •■  ■■  ■» 

rronsss  ef  OemlnatiiML 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  most  accurate 
experiments,  that  seeds,  during  their  germi- 
nation, and  up  to  the  time  of  their  first 
potting  forth  leaves,  absorb  oxygen,'  and 
emit  carbonic  acid,  the  reverse  of  what 
takes  place,  subsequently.  Now  why  is 
this?  Probably  that  the  embryo  plant 
may  be  surrounded  with  carbon,  dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  may  thus  ob- 
tain throo^  its  first  roots,  that  khid  of 
.fiMd«  carbon,  whiidi  it  is  destined  subse- 
quently to  receive  from  the  air  through  its 
leaves.  This  seems  very  much  like  a  pro- 
vision for  it,  on  its  way  up  into  the  air,  not 
unlike  what  would  happen  if  a  mother, 
whose  son  was  starting  for  a  long  and 
solitary  walk,  should  slip  into  bis  pocket 
some  food  for  the  way.  Every  one  can 
make  his  own  reflections.  To  mo  the  fact 
seems  worthy  of  notice.— 'NasH. 


fialaz  Heat.— Vo.  4. 

Plants*  il  is  wsllknown,have  atempenK 
ture  altogetber  peculiar  to  themselves. 
This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  eHcl- 
tation  of  latent  beat — although,  probably^ 
internal  chemical  combinations  may  tsnd 
to  increase  it— but  is  acquired  chiefly  hj 
the  admission  of  warmer  fluids  from  the^ 
soil  into  the  roots,  and  their  tranfusioft 
throughout  the  entire  plant,  by  the  vesseis^ 
The  power  of  retaining  this  teoiperaturS' 
depends  entiffely  on  tiie  stage  of  the  plant'* 
progvess,  and  the  consequent  densitf 
or  porosity  <^  its  cuticle.  Unless  duly- 
preserved  by  a  perfect  epidermis,  the  extent 
of  radiation  will  he  equal  to  the  diflferencn 
between  die  temperature  of  the  plant,  audi 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  lliis  will  at  once- 
account  for  the  eflhets  of  cold  on  the  imp- 
perfectly  developed,  or  taoompletely  mo- 
tored substance  of  plants.  A  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  process  of  radiation,  is  at 
the  greatest  value  to  the  cultivator  of 
otics  ;  as  the  safety  of  all  the  objects 
dev  his  ears,  is  almost  wholly  dependeat 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  reduction  oC 
temperature  is  prevented.  Frotection  of 
all  kinds  may  be  said  to  consist  in  eflhe^ 
isg  this  simple  object ;  and  so  far  only  as  it 
is  conducted  with  that  specifia  end  in  view,, 
can  it  be  either  suitable  or  successful. 

Radiation,  as  we  have  shown,  is  carried 
on  at  the  surface  of  plants,  and  caused  by 
contact  with,  or  exposure  to,  a  eolder  aW 
mosphere.  If,  then,  we  envelope  tender 
plants  in  an  atmosphere  of  thefa'  own,  or 
obviate  the  transit  of  heat  to  the  external 
air,  by  interposing  some  material  of  slow 
radiating  power,  we  efllsctttally  preserve 
them  from  injury  by  frost.  When  cold  in 
not  very  intense,  but  vegetation  extremely 
susceptible,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  spring 
and  autumnal  seasons,  at  which  times  the 
frosts  are  trifling,  and  the  substance  ef 
plants  only  newly  dev^ped,  or  but  psrti- 
ally  organiaed,  more  especially  la  the  latter 
case,  a  covering  of  uiy  sKght  material  will 
be  sufllcient  to  restrain  radiation  fifom  pra» 
1  oeeding  too  rapidly,  or  to  too  great  an 
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tent.  The  screen,  however,  must  always  be 
perfectly  deuelied  from  the  plant  which  it 
■urroQDda,  otherwise,  conduction  will  be 
substituted  for  radiation;  a  consequence  by 
which  the  remedy  will  be  nearly  nullified. 

Attempts  to  naturalize  any  exotic  plants 
ean  only  terminate  in  the  desired  resiilt» 
when  active  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
particular  jnst  named.  The  most  careful 
presenration  during  the  winter  will  be  of 
little  avmil,  unless  a  similar  protection  is 
nightly  afforded,  in  the  deeline  of  autumn, 
and  the  conmencement  of  spring ;  at 
least,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  or 
there  is  any  indication  of  frost.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  at  which  of  these  sea* 
sons  defence  is  most  requisite.  AHhougb 
«  ahgbt  con8ideraU<»,  would  lead  us  to  de* 
dare,  that  the  greatest  necessity  existed  in 
the  spring  months,  because  vegetation  is 
then  in  a  highly  exeited  and  impressable 
condition ;  further  investigation  establishes 
an  equal  need  for  it  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
in  the  autumn>  both  the  soil  and  tlie  plants 
growing  on  it,  are  more  highly  imbued  with 
heat  than  the  atmosphere  ;  and  hence,  the 
excessive  radiation  which  takes  place  du- 
ring the  cool  night  hours  of  that  season, 
is,  on  account  of  its  abruptness  and  vio* 
lence,  very  injurious  to  the  members  of  the 
vegetable  world.  The  abstractions  of  heat 
4^om  the  soil  during  winter,  leave  them  in 
a  completely  inversed  condition  in  the 
•pring ;  and  their  average  temperature  is 
deeidedly  below  that  of  ibe  atmosphere  in 
the  day,  so  that  they  are  the  lees  able  safe« 
ly  to  part  with  any  caloric  at  night  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  shelter  is  equally 
essential  to  tender  plants,  at  both  these 
epochs  ;  but,  that  a  much  thinner  coving 
is  required  in  the  autumn  thsn  in  the 
spring;  because  vegetation  is  thoroughly 
fiimished  with  internal  hesti  in  the  former, 
and  retains  a  small  amount  only  in  the  lat- 
ter season. 

Inferior  only  in  degree  to  the  radiation, 
from  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
is  that  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  which 
are  confined  in  houses.  Qlass  has  been 
before  declared  to  be  a  most  liberal  radia- 
tor of  heat ;  and  hence,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  glazed  snrfacc  a  house  presents 


the  more  speedy  and  perfect  will  be  its  ra^ 
dihtion.  The  temperature  of  a  plant  house 
being  diminished,  that  of  the  plants  will 
rapidly  be  reduced  likewise ;  and  as  vege* 
talioe  is  always  more  or  less  susceptible 
according  to  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
has  been  habituated,  those  plants  which 
are  kept  in  an  artificial  condition  will  suf* 
fer  considerably  from  the  most  trifling  de* 
gree  of  radiation,  to  which  they  nay  be 
subjected.  To  retard  radiation  in  hot* 
bouses,  and  prevent  it  fh>m  entailing  any 
injurious  consequences  on  the  plants  which 
they  protect,  recourse  ie  generally  had  t» 
the  introduction  of  artificial  heat.  In  thie 
respect,  cultivatofs  err  moat  egregiously* 
Radiation  is  effected  from  the  exiemtd  sor* 
face  of  the  house,  and  the  means  profesa- 
edly  employed  to  counteract  it  are  usually 
arranged  near  or  beneath  the  lower  surface* 
Notwithstanding  the  lightness  and  ascen* 
sion  of  heated  air,  the  porosity  of  the  glase 
combined  with  the  numerous  fissures  which 
occur  at  the  junction  of  the  panes,  invaria^ 
bly  maintains  the  superior  stratum  of  a&» 
mosphere  at  a  low  temperature.  The  up* 
per  and  tM$t  tender  portions  of  plants,  are 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  coUSbsI 
air,  and  these  being  rendered  more  suscep» 
tible  by  the  excitation  of  heat  from  belovr, 
are  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  cooflictiaf 
exertion  and  endurance. 

Did  plants  require  to  be  supplied, with  a 
uniformly  high  temp^^ure  tluroughout  the 
winter  season,  the  practice  here  denounced 
would  be  in  some  measure  defensible.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  We  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  that  the  total  exclusion  of  frost  is 
all  that  is  desirable  with  even  tropical  spe^ 
oies.  How  much  more  easily,  safely  and 
effectually,  then,  could  this  be  ensured,  by 
an  exierlor  covering  to  the  roof!  This 
i^pears  to  us  the  onfy  rational  mode  of  pro* 
ceednre,  seeing  that  it  is  through  the  roof 
slone  that  frost  can  be  admittedc  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  beat  dissipated,  AndL 
though  we  grant  the  utility  and  propriety 
of  applying  fire  heat  in  extreme  cases,  it 
should  never  be  regarded  otherwise  than  ae 
an  inevitable  auxiliary.  If  it  be  urged  aa 
an  objection  to  the  above  method,  tbst  audi 
a  measure  would  exi^lude  light  as  well  at 
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frost,  the  torpidity  of  the  plants  under  the 
circumstances  recomnlended»  will  render 
the  continued  action  of  light  unnecessary. 
Complete  dormancy,  and  partial  darkness, 
are  by  no  means  incompatible  :  nor  is  the 
latter,  when  coincident  with  the  former,  at 
all  detrimental.  When  maturation  is  duly 
eiSected,  and  circulation  has  entirely  ceased 
the  absence  of  light  is  rather  to  be  desired 
than  deprecated.  These  qualifications 
must,  however,  be  regarded  with  the  great- 
est accuracy,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  produce  and  maintain  the  state  here  des- 
cribed. A  departure  from  this  would  coun- 
teract the  good  ejfects  of  the  system,  en- 
danger the  health  of  the  plants,  and  engen- 
der prejudice. 

To  these  observations  on  radiation,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  request  more  than  ordi- 
nary notice.  The  cultivator  who  is  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  celebrity,  and  is  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  influences 
of  this  process,  is  pursuing  an  uncertain 
route  to  a  goal  which  nothing  but  a  rare 
concatenation  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
can  enable  him  to  reach.  But,  enlightened 
on  this  point,  he  may  continue  his  progress 
without  a  doubt  of  ultimately  obtaining 
satisfactory  and  honorable  success.  It  is 
to  this,  and  principlee  such  as  this,  that  the 
horticulturist  must  alone  look  for  advance- 
ment in  his  art ;  and  these,  it  will  ever  be 
our  object  to  elucidate  and  establish. 

Inferences  of  a  practical  nature  are  also 
deducible  from  the  fact  of  fluids  circulating 
only  when  rarified  by  heat,  and  of  the  same 
ftgentactingas  the  prime  causative  of  accre- 
tions to  the  substance  of  plants.  Since  heat 
•lone  can  induce  an  upward  flow  of  sap, 
it  is  clear  that  the  supply  must  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  demand  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  heat  must  accompany  moisture  in 
equal  proportions.  A  continued  applico^ 
tion  of  water,  in  a  low  temperature,  would 
•peedily  surfeit  plants,  and  either  obstruct 
or  rupture  their  vessels.  Injury  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature,  or  at  least  more 
immediately  perceptible,  follows  a  contrary 
course  of  treatment :  withering  and  con- 
traction are  soon  apparent,  and  the  plant 
rapidly  decays.  Healthy  developemenls 
•ra  tk/t  conaequences  of  appropriate  exci- 1 


tation  ;  and  the  only  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  temperature  required  to 
render  them  of  such  a  character,  is  by  ac^ 
curate  observation  of  the   habits  of  the 
plant.    Either  too  great  or  too  limited  a 
supply  of  heat,'  or  its  employment  at  an 
unseasonable  period,  will  produce  similar 
results :    sickly,     imperfect,     degenerate 
growth.    In  the  practice  of  acclimation, 
therefore,  the  gradual  adaptation  of  plants 
to  the  climate,  or  of  the  climate  to  plants, 
should  be  the  first  and  greatest,  Indeed,  al- 
most \he  only  concern  of  the  cultivator* 
Connected  with  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
constituting,  in  fact,  an  epoch  thereof,  is 
the  developement  of  their  blossoms,  and 
the  formation  and  maturation  of  thtir  fruit 
and  seed.    Heat  is  essential  to  the  due  per^ 
formance  of  these  functions^  especially  of 
the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  exo- 
tic plants  seldom,  in  this  country,  produce 
flowers  ;  the  temperature  being  inadequate 
or  not.  sufficiently  uniform  and  continuous* 
Various  modes  of  accounting  for  the  infer* 
tility  of  plants  have  been  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  among  which,  a  con^derft- 
tion  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  prominent  place.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  soil  exercises  a  con- 
siderable  influence  on  •vegetable  prodoe* 
tion ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotteB« 
that,  unless  possessing  peculiar  properties, 
it  is  not  BO  much  the  chemical  composition 
as  the  capacity  for  the  retention  and  circu- 
lation of  fluids,  which  renders  it  inimical 
or  congenial.    The  importance  of  light  in 
promoting  fertility,  has  before  been  insisted 
on ;  this  agent  is,  however,  chiefly  requi- 
site for  the  plants  of  temperate  climates, 
as  the  majori^  of  tropical  species  do  not 
luxuriate  beneath  the  immediate  beams  of 
tue  sun,  but  have  shade  aflbrded  them  either 
by  surrounding  vegetation,  or  the  drase 
vapor  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere* 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  we  speak  of 
a  clayey  soil  as  Asafy,  and  of  a  sandy 
soil  as  Hgktf  meaning  that  the  first  is  ^^ 
cuU  to  work,  and  the  second  easy.  If  we 
speak  of  them  with  reference  to  their  abtth 
luU  weight,  the  reverse  is  true—clayey 
soils  are  liglU,  and  sandy  soils  heavg. 
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Sugar 


BT  FBOr.  7.  F.  W.  XOBRSTQIT. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  useful  sugfars 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  four  main  kinds  or  heads. 
These  are  the  grape  sugars,  the  cane  su- 
gars, the  manna  sugars,  and  milk  or  animal 
sugar.    I  shall  treat  of  each  in  its  order. 

X.  GBAFB  SUGARS. 

These  include,  as  varieties,  the  sugar  of 
the  grape,  the  sugars  of  honey,  the  sugar 
of  fruiu,  and  potatoe  or  starch  sugar. 

1 .  Gbafe  Sugar. — When  the  ripe  grape 
is  dried  in  the  air,  it  forms  the  well  known 
raisin  of  commerce.  When  this  raisin  is 
opened,  numerous  whitish  crystalline  brit* 
tie  granules  are  seen  within  it,  which  are 
sweet  to  the  taste.  These  consist  of  what 
is  called  grape  sugar,  and  they  are  the 
source  of  Uie  sweetness  both  of  the  grape 
•nd^e  raisin.  It  dissolves  readily  in  wa- 
ter, and  if  yeast  be  added  to  the  solution, 
Boon  enters  into  fermentation. 

The  results  of  this  fermentation  are, 
first,  a  spirituous  liquor  resembling  weak 
wine,  and  afterwards,  as  the  fermentation 
proceeds,  an  acid  liquor,  like  sour  wine  or 
vinegar. 

In  Syria,  a  sweet  preparation  is  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  consists 
ehiefly  of  gfape  sugar,  and  is  exported  to 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  dips  or  dibs. 

a.  HoMET  Sugar. — ^The  bee  has  been 
long  known  and  admired  for  its  industry, 
mad  the  honey  it  collects,  indulged  in  as  a 
luzurv.  This  honey  is  formed,  or  natur- 
ally deposited,  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
Bnd  is  extracted  from  them  by  the  working 
bees.  They  deposit  it  in  their  crop  or 
honey-bag,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
gullet  (cBsophagus,)  and  from  this  recepta- 
cle they  disgorge  it  again  when  they  return 
to  the  hive.  In  the  interval,  it  is  probably 
somewhat  altered  by  admixture  with  the 
liquids  which  are  secreted  in  the  mouth  and 
orop  of  tiie  insect— -so  that  the  honey  we 
extract  from  the  hive  may  not  be  exactly 
ia  the  same  chemical  condition  as  when  it 
was  sucked  up  from  the  flowers  by  the  la- 
borious bee. 

When  liquid  honey  is  allowed  to  stand 
ibr  a  length  of  time,  it  gradually  thickens 
and  consolidates.  By  pressure  in  a  linen 
bag,  it  may  then  be  separated  into  a  white 
Bolid  sugsr,  consisting  of  minute  crystals, 
which  remain  in  the  bag,  and  a  thick  semi- 
fluid syrup  which  flows  through  it.  In  old 
honey  the  proportion  of  symp  is  often  small, 
the  sugar  of  the  syrup  gradually  crystal- 
lising in  greater  quantity.    Botn  the  solid 


and  liquid  sugars  have  the  same  general 
properties.  They  are  both  equally  sweet; 
both  have  the  same  chemical  composition, 
and  both  begin  to  ferment  when  water  and 
a  little  yeast  are  added  to  them.  The  solid 
sugar  of  honey  is  identical  with  the  sugar 
of  the  grape.  The  liquid  sugar  differs  from 
the  solid  chiefly  in  refusing  to  crystallise, 
and  in  containing  an  admixture  of  coloring 
and  odoriferous  substances  produced  by  the 
flowers  from  which  the  bee  has  extracted  it. 
To  these  foreign  Kubstances  honey  owes 
the  varied  colors,  flavors,  and  frsgrances, 
which  in  difibrent  countries  and  districts  it 
is  known  to  possess,  and  for  which  it  is 
often  highly  prized.  Hence  the  estimation 
in  which  the  honey  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete, 
has  been  always  held.  Hence  also  the 
perfume  of  the  Narboi(ne  honey,  of  the 
noney  of  Chamouni,  and  of  our  own  high 
moorland  honev  when  the  heather  is  in 
bloom.  Sometimes  these  foreign  substan- 
ces possess  narcotic  or  other  dangerous 
qualities;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Trebi- 
zond  honey,  which  causes  headache,  vom- 
iting, and  even  a  kind  of  intoxication  in 
those  who  eat  it.  This  quality  it  derives 
from  the  flowers  of  a  species  of  rhododen- 
dron (Azalea  pontics,)  from  which  the  honey 
is  partly  extracted.  It  was  probably  this 
kind  of  honey  which  poisoned  the  soldiers 
of  Xenophon,  as  described  by  him  in  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

3.  Fruit  Sugar. — Many  of  our  fruits 
pass,  in  the  course  of  ripening,  from  a  sour 
to  a  sweet  state.  The  apple,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  the  peach,  the  goose serry,  the  cur- 
rant, the  cherry,  dltc.,  are  of  this  kind. 
Most  of  them,  even  when  fully, ripe,  are 
still  a  little  acid ;  the  mixture  of  sweet  and 
sour  in  their  juices,  adding  to  their  agree- 
able and  refreshing  qualities.  All  such 
fruits,  as  a  general  rule,  contain,  and  owe 
their  sweetness  to,  grape  sugar.  From 
many  of  tbem  this  sugar  can  be  resdily  ex- 
tracted for  use  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  more 
economical  and  agreeable  to  employ  it  in 
the  form  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  or  to 
make  wine  of  it,  as  we  do  of  that  which 
exists  in  the  grape,  the  gooseberry,  the 
apple  and  the  pear. 

4.  Potato  or  Stabcb  Suoab. — ^It  is  a 

f property  of  starch  of  all  kinds  to  be  ioFO- 
ubfe  in  cold  water,  but  to  dissolve  readily 
in  boiling  water,  and  to  thicken  into  a  Jelly 
or  paste  as  it  cools.  Even  a  lengthened 
boiling  in  water,  however,  produces  little 
further  change  upon  it.  Bnt  if  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol,^ 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled, 
the  solution  gradually  acquires  a  sweet 
taste,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  starch 
is  converted  into  grspe  or  honey  sugtr. 
A  pound  of  aeid  duoted  with  a  hundred 
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pounds  of  water,  and  employed  in  this  way, 
will  convert  into  sugar  a  great  many 
pounds  of  potato,  wbeaten  or  saso  slarch. 
If  the  acid  be  then  separated  by  lime,  and 
the  liquor  boiled  down,  either  a  rich  syrup 
or  a  solid  sugar  may  be  obtained.  Or,  in- 
•tead  of  solphuric  acid,  we  may  mix  with 
with  the  water,  13  or  15  lbs.  of  malt  for 
every  100  lbs.  of  starch  ;  heat  for  three 
hours  to  160  or  170  degrees  Fahr.,and  then 
filter  and  evaporate  the  syrup.  Sugar  thus 
prepared  from  starch  has  the  same  sweet- 
ness, chemical  composition,  and  general 
properties  as  that  of  the  grape.  It  does 
not  always  crystallise  readily,  however, 
and  in  this  respect  has  more  resemblance 
to  the  liquid  sugar  of  honey  than  to  the 
solid  sugar  of  the  dried  grape.  It  is  used 
for  ordinary  sweetening  purposes,  for  adul- 
terating cane  sugar,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirituous  liquors.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  it  is  largely  prepared  for 
aU  these  uses.  The  syrup  is  extensively 
employed  by  the  French  confectioners,  and 
brandy  distilled  from  it  is  very  generally 
drunk  in  northern  Eivope.  The  .manu- 
facture of  starch  sugar  is  illegal  in  this 
country,  (England.) 

Instead  of  starch,  wooden  fibre  mav  he 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  sugar.  Paper,  raw  cotton  and  flaz,>cot- 
ton  and  linen  rags,  and  even  saw-dust, 
may  be  transformed  into  augar  by  digestion 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  operation  is 
only  a  little  slower,  and  therefore  requires 
more  time.  This  is  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  acid  first  changes  the  fibre 
into  starch,  and  then  the  starch  further  into 
sugar. 

It  is  known  that  many  sea-weeds,  when 
boiled  in  water,  yield  a  syrup  which  is 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  more  or  less 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Among  these  are 
the  well  known  Carrigeen  mo6B(Chondrus 
crispus  and  mamUlotwt)  which  is  collected 
in  large  quantities  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  tiie  Ceylon  moss  (Plocaria 
Candida^)  which  is  exported  from  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  the 
markeu  of  China.  The  jelly  yielded  by 
these  sea-weeds,  as  well  as  by  the  Iceland 
and  other  land  mosaee,  is  in  like  manner 
converted  into  grape  sugar,  when  digested 
with  diluted  sulphurie  acid. 

The  number  of  vegetable  tubstancee, 
therefore  which  by  means  of  this  acid  can 
be  transformed  into  the  sugar  of  honey  and 
fruits,  is  very  great  Starch,  however,  is 
the  only  one  to  which  the  process  has  hith- 
erto been  applied  with  a  profit 

5.  Eldehbbbrt  80GAB. — In  the  berries 
of  the  elder  tree  {Sorbua  aucuparia^)  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  sugar  has  recently  been 
diacoveredf  to  which  M«  Peiouxe  has  giveo 


the  name  of  sorbine.  In  the  degree  of 
sweetness  it  possesses,  and  in  chemical 
composition,  it  agrees  with  grape  sugar ; 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  its  other  properties, 
and  in  its  crystalline  form.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, this  variety  or  eugar,  is  of  no  econo- 
mical value. 

Q.   CAHB  BUOAS8. 

The  plants  or  fruits  which  possess  dis- 
tinctly acids  of  sour  juices,  yield  grape 
sugar.  Those  which  have  little  acid  in 
their  saps,  contain  for  the  most  part  cane 
sugar.  The  chemical  reason  for  this  is, 
that,  by  the  action  of  acid  substances,  cant 
sugar  is  gradually  transformed  into  grape 
sugar,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  growing 
plant.  The  principal  varieties  of  cane  eo^ 
gar  known  in  commerce,  are  the  cane  aur 
ffar  properly  so  called,  beet  sugar,  palm  or 
date  su'^ar,  maple  sugar,  and  maixe  sugars 

1.  Sugar  Cams  ob  Chibxsb  Sugar.— 
The  sugar  cane  is  the  chief  source  of  tho 
sugar  of  commerce.  About  eleven-twelfthi 
of  all  the  sugar  extracted  for  use  i%  ob- 
tained from  this  plant  Though  almost 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  mod 
now  eultivi^ed  most  extensively  in  Ameri- 
ea,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Old  World.  H 
was  familiar  in  the  East  in  most  remote 
times,  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  China  and  the  South  Sea  Islandf 
long  before  the  period  of  authentic  history. 
Through  Sicily  and  Spain  it  reached  the 
Canary  Islands,  thence  was  transplanted 
to  St  Domingo  by  the  Spaniards  in  1530, 
and  from  this  island  it  was  gradually  spread 
over  the  West  Indies  «nd  the  tropical  re* 
gioos  of  the  American  continent  It  floor* 
ishes  beet  where  the  mean  temperature  ie 
from  75  to  77  deg.  Fahr.;  but  it  thrive8» 
and  can  be  economicallv  cultivated  where 
Uie  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  66 
to  68  deg.  Fahr.  Hence  it  is  grown  far 
beyond  the.  tropics.  And  although  the 
countries  most  productive  in  sugar,  and 
which  yield  it  at  the  least  cost«  lie  for  the 
most  part  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  at  lew 
elevations, — ^yet  die  sugar  cane  is  profits* 
bly  grown  in  some  parte  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  on  the  table-land  of  NepaoU  in 
India,  at  a  hetgfath  of  4500  feet  and  on  the 
plains  of  Mexico,  as  high  as  AfiOO  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  rarely 
ripens  its  seed,  however,  even  in  the  most 
propitious  localities.  Young  plants  art 
raised,  therefore,  from  portions  of  the  stem 
planted  for  the  purpose;  and  w.en  culti- 
vated for  sugar,  they  are  rarely  allowed  to 
come  to  flower. 

There  are  many  varietiee  of  the  sugar 
cane,  as  there  are  of  nearly  all  long-cuUi* 
vated  plants.  In  general,  the|varieties  moel 
comoiA  in  each  coimtiy  and  district  are 
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best  adapted  to  the  local  climate  and  to  the 
floils  in  which  they  ctow.  Those  which 
yield  the  sweetest  juice,  and  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  if  otherwise  suited  to  the 
climate,  are  the  most  esteemed.  In  Loui- 
siana, Aye  different  varieties  are  cultivated. 
In  each  locality  that  variety  is  selected  by 
the  planter,  which  he  finds  to  give,  on  the 
whole,  the  moat  sure  and  profitable  crop. 
And  so  in  our  West  India  colonies  the 
Tahati  cane  was  introduced  as  a  new  ra* 
fiety,  because  in  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  extent  of  land,  it  yielded  one 
fourth  more  juice  than  the  common  varie- 
ties, while  it  prodaced  also  a  larger  and 
more  solid  growth  of  wood  to  be  used  as 
fuel. 

In  Europe  and  most  northern  countries, 
mme  sugar  is  only  an  article  of  luxury, 
though  one  with  which  many  would  now 
find  it  difficult  to  dispense.  In  many  tro- 
|Nical  regtonst  however,  the  sugar  cane 
ferms  a  staple  part  of  the  ordinary  food. 
The  ripe  stock  of  the  plant  is  chewed  and 
•socked  after  being  made  soft  by  boring  it, 
and  almost  incredible  quantities  are  con- 
Mined  in  this  way.  Large  ship-loads  of 
raw  sugar  cane,  are  daily  brought  to  the 
•markets  of  Manilla  and  Rio  Janeiro  ;  and 
it  is  plentiful  in  the  market  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  Sandwich  and  many  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  every  child  has  a 
piece  of  sugar  cane  in  its  hand  ;  while  in 
our  own  sugar  colonies  the  negroes  become 
fat  in  crop  time  on  the  abundant  juice  of 
the  ripening  4^ane.  This  mode  of  using 
the  cane,  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  ancient  of 
all,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Roman 
writers. 

This  nutritive  property  of  the  raw  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance tbat  it  contains,  besides  the  sugar  to 
which  itif  sweetness  is  owing,  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  gluten,  as  well  as  of  those 
necessary  mineral  substances  which  are 
present  in  all  our  staple  forms  of  vegeta- 
ble food.  It  is  thus  itself  a  true  food,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  animal  life  and  strength 
without  the  addition  of  other  forn^s  of  nou- 
rishment. This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
sugar  of  commerce,  which,  though  it  in  a 
certain  sense  helps  to  nourish  us,  is  unable 
of  itself  to  sustain  animal  life. 

The  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  varies  in 
composition  and  richness  with  the  variety 
of  cane,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  the  dryness  of  the  season. 
Its  average  composition  in  sugar  planta- 
tioas,  when  the  canes  are  fully  ripe,  is 
about^ 
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The  richness  in  sugar  varies  with  many 
circumstances,  and  especially  with  what  is 
called  the  ripeness  of  the  cane.  For  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance  in  the  chemical  his- 
tory of  this  plant  that  the  sap  sweetens 
only  to  a  certain  distance  up  the  stem  ;  the 
upper  somewhat  green  part,  which  is  still 
growing,  yielding  abundance  of  sap,  but 
comparatively  little  sugar.  One  reason 
of  this  probably  is,  that  as  fast  as  the  sugar 
ascends  with  the  sap,  it  is  converted  into 
woody  matter,  which  is  built  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  growing  stem  and  leaves.  la 
consequence  of  this  want  of  sweetness,  the 
upper  part  of  the  cane  is  cut  ofiT,  and  only 
the  under  ripe  part  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  In  Louisiana,  where  the 
canes  rarely  ripen  so  completely  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  proportion  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  juice  is  set  down  as  low  as  IS 
to  14  percent. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  sugar,  the  canes 
are  cut  with  a  large  knife,  the  laborer  pro- 
ceeding between  the  rows.  The  leaves 
and  tops  are  then  chopped  off  and  left  in 
the  field,  while  the  under  ripe  part  is  car- 
ried to  the  mill.  These  ripe  canes  are 
passed  between  heavy  iron  crushing  rollers 
which  squeeze  out  the  juice.  This  juice  is 
run  into  large  vessels,  where  it  is  clarified 
by  the  addition  of  lime,  and  other  applica- 
tions. The  action  of  this  limo  is  two-fold. 
It  removes  or  neutralises  the  acid  which 
rapidly  forms  in  the  fresh  juice,  and  at  the 
same  time  combines  with  the  gluten  of  the 
juice,  and  carries  it  to  the  bottom.  The 
gluten  acts  as  a  natural  ferment,  causing 
the  sugar  to  run  to  acid.  Its  speedy  re- 
moval, therefore,  is  essential  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  sugar.  Al^er  being  clarified  in 
this  way,  and  sometimes  filtered,  the  juice 
is  boiled  rapidly  down,  is  then  run  into 
wooden  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallise,  and, 
finally,  when  crystallised,  is  put  into  perfo- 
rated casks  to  drain.  What  remains  in 
these  casks  is  Muscovado  or  raw  sugar ; 
the  drain ings  sre  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Molasses. 

Simple  as  this  process  is  in  description, 
it  is  attended  with  many  difilcuUies  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  difficult  to  squeeze  the  whole 
of  the  juice  out  of  the  cane— it  is  diflicult 
to  clarify  the  juice  with  sufiicient  rapidity 
to  prevent  it  from  fermenting,  and  so  com- 
pletely as  to  render  skimming  nnnecessaiy 
during  the  boiling — ^it  is  difi^ult  to  boil  U 
down  rapidly  wiraout  burning  or  blacken* 
ing,  and  thus  producing  much  uncrystallls- 
able  molasses — and  it  is  difficult  afterwanis 
to  collect  and  profitably  employ  the  whole 
of  the  molasses  thus  produced.  The  diffi- 
culties, though  none  of  them  insurmounta- 
ble, have  hitherto  proved  so  formidable  in 
practice,  that,  of  tae  18  per  cent  of  sugar 
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contaiaed  in  the  average  cane  juice  or  ovr 
West  India  IslaDda,  not  more  tbm  6  per 
cent.,  or  one-third  uf  the  whole,  is  UBoally 
aent  to  market  in  the  alate  of  crjrBtallieed 
augur  !  The  great  loss  which  tbua  appears 
to  take  place  is  thua  accounted  for —  - 

First — Of  the  90  per  cent,  of  the 
vweet  juice  which  the  caue  containe,  only 
fiO  to  60  per  cent,  are  ububUv  expresEeJ. 
TbuB  one-third  of  the  aogar  "is  lelt  in  the 
megaae,  or  squeezed  cane,  -which  is  used 
for  fuel — (Kebb.) 

Second. — Of  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  one- 
fifth  or  more  is  loet  by  imperfect  clariTy  ing, 
and  in  the  akimminga  lemoved  during  the 


boiling— (Shieb.) 
Third,— Then  of  tl 


f  the  juice  when  boiled 
down  to  the  crjatatiiaing  point  and  set  to 
CCol,on1f  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  crja- 
talliaea:  the  rest  drains  off  as  molaaaea. 
Tbua  of  the  whole  sugarof  the  ripe  cane — 

One-llilril  l>  Irflln  ttw  mcjiM epcrcsDl. 
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The  molaaaea  end  skimminga  are  fer- 
mentedand  distilled  for  rum.  Batevenof 
the  moiasBee  much  is  lost,  the  drainage 
fron  the  raw  sogw  of  the  Weal  Indiea, 
while  at  aea,  ia  slated  to  be  Ifi  per  cent., 
and  afterwarda  in  the  docks,  at  2  per  cent. 
And  further,  the  leakage  of  the  molasses 
itself,  which  ia  ahipped  as  aucb,  is  20  per 
cent.;  ao  tiiat  of  the  uncryatal Usable  part 
of  the  aiigar,  also,  there  ia  a  large  waste. 
Inthainterlor  of  Java,  whare  fuel  iiacarce, 
the  molasBes  ia  worthless,  and  is  sent  down 
the  river  in  large  quantitiea ;  bat  in  the 
West  Indiea  it  has  everynhere  a  market 
value,  and  ma;  be  distilled  with  a  profit. 

The  cana  sugars  are  popularlv  diatin- 
guished  from  the  grape  lugars  hj  greater 
aweetneaa  or  Bweetening  power.  This  is 
said  to  be  greater  in  the  proportion  of  fire 
to  three.  Thej  also  dissolve  more  readily 
in  water.  One  pound  of  cold  water  dis- 
•olves  3  poundaof  cane,  butonly  one  pound 
of  grape  sugar.  The  aolution  ia  also 
thinker  and  more  ayrnpjr,  leas  liable  to 
change  or  run  to  acid,  crfBtalliBes  more 
readily,  end  gives  a  harder  candj.  These 
Buperior  economical  properties  aufficiently 
^t  for  the  preference  so  universally 


grape  sugars,  in  containing  leaa  of  the  ele- 
menta  of  water,  in  being  charred  or  black- 
ened by  B^ong  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitri- 
ol,) and  in  not  readily  throwing  down  the 
red  oxide  of  copper  from  aolutions  of  bine 
ritriot  (sulphate  of  copper.)    By  the  ac- 


tion of  diluted  scidecane  sugar  ia  convert- 
ed  into  grape  augar,  and  hence  the  reason 
why,  as  I  have  already  said,  cane  sugar  is 
rarely  found  in  planta  which  have  acid 
juices,  and  why  the  souring  of  the  cane 
juice  changes  a  portion  of  the  crjstallisa- 
ble  sugar  into  un  cry  stall!  sable  syrup  or 

2.  Bbet  Root  or  EcBorEiit  Sooak.— 
The  root  of  the  beet,  and  especially  of 
the  variety  called  the  sugar-beet,  contains 
often  aa  much  as  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight 
of  sugar.  By  squeezing  out  the  juice,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  augar  cane,  or  by  dis- 
solving out  the  sugar  from  the  sliced  root 
and  Iwitiog  down  the  solution,  the  raw 
sugar  ia  obtained.     In  this  state  the  sugar 

Sossessea  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  flavor, 
erived  from  the  beet-root ;  but  when  re- 
fined, it  is  scarcely  diBtinguishable  in  nj 
respect  from  that  of  the  sugar  cane. 

The  manufacture  of  this  sugar  ia  one  of 
great  and  growing  importance,  especially 
in  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Ruaaia. 
Its  history  also  illaatrates  in  a  very  strik- 
ing way  how  chemical  skill  may  overcome, 
as  it  were,  the  perversities  of  climate,  and 
eatabliab  upon  an  artificial  basis,  an  impor- 
tant national  interest,  which  shall  succes»- 
fully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  the  most  favored  natural  productions 
of  the  choicest  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet 
has  lateljr  been  attempted  in  Ireland,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  with  some  measure  of 
success.  Little  ia  publicly  known,  how- 
ever, of  the  proceedings  of  the  company 
by  which  the  attempt  has  been  made. 

The  average  compoaition  of  the  root  of 
the  sugar  beet  of  France,  Belgium  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  ia  nearly  as  fol- 
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But  this  proportion  of  sugar  varies  veiy 
much.    Thus  it  is  greater, — 
a  In  small  beets  than  in  Urge. 
b  In  some  varieties,  as  in    the  white 

Schleswick  pear-shaped  beet,  and  in  a 
spindle-shaped,  red-skinned,  white-Seabed 
variety,  botn  much  cultivated  in  Germany. 

e  In  dry  climates,  and  especially  where 
the  climate  ia  dry  after  the  roota  have  be- 
gun to  swell. 

d  In  light  potato  or  barley  groaods  than 

«  In  the  part  under  than  above   grountl. 
/  When  manure  has  not  been  directly 
applied  to  the  crop. 
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These  facts  show  bow  much  practical 
agriculture  has  to  do  with  the  success  of 
this  important  manufacture.  The  diffe- 
rence of  climate,  soil  and  mode  of  culture, 
have  so  much  effect,  that,  while  the  beets 
of  Lille,  a  southern  centre  of  the  manu- 
facture, do  not  average  more  than  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  those  of  Magdeburg,  a 
more  northern  centre,  contain  from  12  to 
14  per  cent  Under  certain  very  favora- 
ble conditions,  as  much  as  18  per  cent,  of 
sugar  has  been  found  in  the  beet  of  North 
Germany.  The  proportion  of  sugar  is  so 
much  less  in  the  part  that  grows  above 
ground,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  cut  off 
and  fed  to  cattle.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
want  of  sweetness  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sugar  cane,  and  the  reason  is  probably  the 
same  in  both  cases,  that  the  sugar  is  in 
these  parts  transformed  into  woody  matter. 

The  average  proportion  of  sugar  ex- 
tracted in  Belgium  and  France,  is  6  lbs. 
from  every  hundred  of  fresh  root.  In  some 
well-conducted  manufactories,  it  is  said  to 
reach  7,  and  even  7  1-2  lb.  from  the  hun- 
dred. In  Germany,  the  average  yield  is  at 
present  7  or  more  ;  and  improvements  now 
on  trial  are  expected  to  raise  it  to  8  lb. 
from  the  hundred. 

The  mode  of  extraction  is  very  simple. 
In  France  and  Belgium  the  root  is  ground 
to  a  pulp  between  saw-toothed  rollers,  a 
small  stream  of  water  trickling  over  the 
teeth  to  keep  them  clean.  This  pulp  is 
put  into  bags,  and  submitted  to  strong  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  juice  is  squeezed  out, 
while  the  solid  matter  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  cake.  This  juice  is  treated  with 
lime,  heated,  filtered,  boiled  down  by  steam 
to  the  crystallising  point,  and  then,  as  in 
the  case  of  cane  sugar,  cooled  and  drained 
from  the  molasses.  From  the  beet,  the 
molasses  thus  obtained  is  colorless,  but  it 
has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, like  cane  molasses,  be  directly  em- 
ployed for  any  sweetening  purpose.  The 
raw  sugar  has  also  an  unpleasant  taste, 
and  is  in  consequence  refined,  for  the  most 
part,  before  it  is  brought  to  market. 

In  Germany,  it  is  more  usual  to  slice  the 
beet,  and  to  wash  out  the  sugar  with  hot 
water,  treating  the  solution  afterwards  as 
above  described.  The  happy  discovery  of 
Melsens,  of  Brussels,  that  sulphurous  acid* 
has  the  property  of  arresting  fermentation 
in  sweet  juices,  has  been  of  much  service 
in  making  this  German  method  of  extrac- 
tion available. 


*  Rulpbarooi  acid  is  tbe  name  given  by  cbemistt 
to  the  strong  smelling  fumes  given  off  by  barnfng 
■ulpbur.  In  one  proportion  it  forms  with  time  tul- 
pkiu  of  linu ;  tn  twice  this  proportion  it  forms  bi- 
BDlpblte  (bit  twice.)  This  bisalphite  is  soluble  in 
WAter,  sod  a  little  ol^  the  solution  added  to  the  weak 
sogary  Uqaois  pnvaata  them  flrom  tormentliif. 


It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  new  int- 
provementsiftthis  manufacture  constantly 
make  known  new  chemical  difficulties,  and 
present  new  chemical  and  agricultural  pro- 
blems to  be  solved.  The  first  great  clifii- 
culty  was,  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of 
the  juice,  the  production  of  acid,  and  the 
simultaneoui^  waste  of  sugar  and  conver- 
sion of  a  part  or  it  into  uncrystat Usable 
syrup.  Th  '  spcoad  was,  to  boil  it  down 
so  as  to  prevent  burning,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  uncrystallieable  molasses.  The 
former  has  been  overcome  by  various 
chemical  means,  and  the  latter  by  the  use 
of  steam.  But  as  the  yield  of  sugar  ap« 
preached  to  7  per  cent.,  it  was  found  that 
certain  syrups  remained  behind,  which, 
though  thev  certainly  contained  cane  su- 
gar, refused  stubbornly  to  crystallise  ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  was  traced  to  the  pre- 
sence of  saline  matter,  chiefly  common 
salt,  in  the  sap.  This  salt  forms  a  com- 
pound with  the  sugar, and  prevents  it  from 
crystallising.  And  so  powerful  is  this  in-  , 
fluence,  that  1  per  cent,  of  salt  in  tbe  sap 
will  render  3  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  un- 
crystallisable.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
new  chemical  inquiries  were  necessary. 
As  results  of  these  inquiries,  it  was  ascer- 
tained— 

First,  That  tbe  proportion  of  sugar  was 
larger,  and  of  salt  less,  in  beets  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  five  pounds.  The  first  prac- 
tical step,  therefore,  was,  that  the  sugar 
manufacturers  announced  to  tbe  cultivators 
who  raised  tbe  beet  that  in  future  they 
would  give  a  less  price  for  roots  weighing 
more  than  five  pounds. 

Next,  That  a  crop  raised  by  means  of  the 
direct  application  of  manure,  contained 
more  salt,  and  gave  more  uncrystallisable 
syrup,  than  when  raised  without  direct  ma- 
nuring. A  larger  price,  therefore,  was 
ofiered  for  roots  grown  upon  land  which 
had  been  manured  during  the  previous  win- 
ter ;  a  higher  still  for  such  as  were  raised 
after  a  manured  crop  of  corn,  and  a  still 
higher  when,  after  the  manuring,  two  crops 
of  corn  were  taken  before  the  beet  was 
sown. 

Thus,  the  difficulty  was  lessened  by  che- 
mico-agricultural  means ,  and  though  the 
crop  was  less  in  weight  to  the  farmer,  the 
higher  price  he  obtained  in  some  degree 
made  up  the  diflTerence. 

3.  Palm  or  Date  8uoas,  or  Jaggery. 
— ^Most  trees  of  the  palm  tribe,  when  their 
top-sboAt,  or  spadiz  as  it  is  called,  is  wound- 
ed, yield  a  copious  supply  of  sweet  juice. 
When  boiled  down  this  juice  gives  a  brown- 
ish raw  sugar,  known  in  India  by  the  name 
of  jaggery.  The  date  palm  {Phanix  dai> 
iyUfera,)  afibrds  this  juice  and  sugar.  The 
gommoti  palm  iSaguenu  $aecMrifer,}  is 
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Btill  more  prodective,  and,  in  tbe  Moloceas 
«iid  PbillippiDes,  yields  moch  BU|pur.  The 
sap  of  the  cucoa-nat  tree  is  boiled 
down  in  the  South  Sea  IslaDda  till  it  baa 
the  coDBistence  of  a  brown  syrup,  resem- 
bling very  much  the  moiasees  which  drains 
from  raw  cane  sugar ;  but  the  wild  date* 
palm  (PA^mtr  mlvegtris,)  is  the  largest 
known  sugar-producer.  From  this  tree  it 
is  said  that  60,000  tons,  or  130  milliou  lbs. 
are  yearly  extracted.  Of  this  quantity, 
£,000  tons,  or  U  million  pounds  ar^  ex- 
tracted in  Bengal  alone.  Indeed,  the  chief 
Sroduction  as  well  as  consumption  of  this 
ate  sugar  is  in  India.  A  small  proportion 
of  it  is  imported  into  this  country,  some- 
times under  its  true  name  of  jaggery,  but 
often,  also,  under  that  of  cane  sugar. 

This  palm  sugar,  indeed,  from  which- 
ever of  the  trees  it  is  extracted,  is  exactly 
the  same  species  of  sugar  as  is  yielded  by 
the  sugilr  cane.  It  differs  chiefly  in  the 
flavor  of  the  molasses  which  drains  from 
and  colors  the  raw  sugar.  When  refined, 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  refined 
West  India  sugar.  The  flavor  of  the  mo- 
lasses is  not  unpleasant,  so  that  it  is  readily 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  various  tropical 
regions  in  which  the  palm-tree  grows. 

The  total  known  produce  of  palm  sugar 
is  estimated  at  220  million  pounds.  This 
is  about  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  all  the 
cane  sugar  extracted  fcH'  useful  purposes. 

Other  nen-acid  fruits,  like  the  melon, 
^e  chestnut,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  contain 
cane  sugar,  but  it  is  not  extracted  from 
•them  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

4.  Maple  oe  North  American  Sugar. 
•»^The  sugar  maple  grows  abundantly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  along 
tiie  lakes  and  in  the  British  provinces,  of 
North  America.  The  four  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Mi- 
di igan,  produce  together  upwards  of  20 
million  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  The  set- 
tlers generally,  when  they  clear  their  vir- 
gin farms,  reserve  a  few  trees  to  make  su- 
gar for  the  use  of  their  families ;  but,  in 
many  places,  extensive  natural  forests  of 
maple  trees  still  cover  fertile  tracts  of  un- 
cdUivated  country,  and  there  the  sugar  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities.  Hie 
average  yield  of  each  tree  is  estimated  in 
Lower  Canada  at  1  lb  a  head  ;  and  the  right 
of  making  the  sugar  is  there  rented  out  by 
-Uienroprietor  at  one-fifth  of  the  supposed 
produce,  or  one  pound  of  sugar  for  every 
five  trees.  When  the  month  of  March  ar* 
lives,  the  sugar-makers  start  for  the  forest, 
carrying  with  them  a  large  pot,  a  few  buck- 
ets and  other  utensils,  their  axes,  and  a 
mippiy  of  food.  They  erect  a  shanty  where 
the  maple  trees  are  most  numerous*  make 
inciiioiis  into  as  mmy  aa  tkc|y  can  visit 


twice  a*day  for  tiie  purpose  of  collecting 
the  sap,  boil  down  this  sap  to  the  crystallta* 
ing  point,  and  pour  it  into* oblong  brick* 
shaped  moulds,  in  which  it  solidineo.  la 
this  Waf ,  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Chaudiere» 
from  3,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  sugar  are 
sometimes  made  during  the  season  of  two 
months  by  a  single  parQr  of  two  or  three 
men. 

It  is  asingular  cirouoistance  in  the  chemi- 
cal history  of  the  sap  of  this  tree,  that  the 
first  which  flows  for  som'etime  after  tltein* 
cision  is  made,  is  clear,  colorless,  and  with» 
oat  taste.  A  fter  standinff  a  day  or  two  this 
sap  becetnes  sweet ;  and  a  few  days  after 
the  sap  has  begun  to  run,  it  flows  sweet 
from  the  tree.  The  last  sap  which  the  tree 
yields  is  thick,  and  makes  an  inferior  sugar. 
When  boiled  carefully  in  earthenware,  or 
glased  pots,  the  clen  sap  givea  at  once  a 
beautifully  white  sugar,  and  especially  if  it 
be  drained  in  moulds  and  clayed,  as  is  done 
with  common  loaf-sugar.  In  this  pure^ 
white  condition  it  is  not  to  be  distingsished 
firom  refined  cane  sugtr.  It  is  identical 
with  pure  cane  sngar  in  all  its  properties. 

For  domestic  nse  itisgenerallv  preferred 
of  a  brown,  and  by  many  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  because  of  the  rich  maple  flavor  it 
possesses.  This  flavor,  though  peculiar) 
and  tfaerefbre  new  to  a  s'.ranger  in  NorUi 
America,  soon  becomes  very  much  relished. 
The  brown  sugar  is  an  article  of  regular 
diet  among  the  Lower  Canadians.  On  fast 
days,  bread  and  maple  sugar,  or  maple 
honey,  as  the  molasses  of  this  sugar  is 
called,  are  eaten  in  preference  to  fish.  In 
spring,  when  plentiful,  it  sells  as  low  as  3d. 
a  pound ;  in  winter  it  rises  sometimes  as 
hi^h  as  6d.* 

It  is  sn  interesting  charsf  ter  of  the  ma- 
ple juice,  when  boiled  to  the  crystallising 
point,  that  the  molasses  which  drains  from 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  is  relished 
as  a  domestic  luxury.  In  this  respect  it  is 
superior  even  to  the  molasses  of  the  sugar 
cane.  Were  beet  root  molasses  eatable 
in  a  similar  wav,  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  would  have  fewer  difficulties  to 
overcome ;  and  it  would  have  been  cow 
both  easier  to  conduct,  and  more  profitable 
in  its  results. 

The  total  production  of  maple  sugar  his 
been  estimated  at  45  millions  of  pounds, 
or  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  part 
(1^196)  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cane 
sngar  extracted  for  the  use  of  man.  The 
manufacture  of  maple  augar  diminishea 
yearly  in  proporUon  as  the  native  Ameri- 
can forests  are  cut  down. 

6.  Maizx  or  Mbxicax   Sugar.— Tlie 

«  See  the  «ntlM»r  ■  Jfrnti  m  Jftrtk  Jmtrim,  voL  1« 
paa»30S« 
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"gr^n  stalks  of  malxa  or  ladian  corn  con- 
taina  a  awcei  jaicei  whiob»  when  boileU 
down,  yields  an  agreeable  variety  of  cane 
Bttgar.  This  sugar  waa  known  and  ex- 
tracted by  the  ancient  Mezieansy  and  waa 
in  use  among  them  prior  to  the  Spanish  in- 
▼asion.  For  this  reasoni  have  distinguish* 
«ed  it  aa  Meixican  sngan 

The  manufacture  of  this  sugar  has  been 
attempted  of  late  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  persons  have  success- 
fuUy  extracted  a  sufficiency  for  their  do- 
•mestic  consumption.  It  has  not  hitherto, 
))owever  been  prepared  in  such  <|uantity, 
or  at  such  a  price,  as  publicly  to  aompete 
>ia  the  market  wiUi  sugar  from  the  cane  ; 
4>ttt  there  aeems  no  reason  why  this  branch 
of  industry  should  not  be  successfully  pro- 
secuted, especially  in  those  States  of  the 
Jlorth  Ameriean  Union  which  are  known 
to  be  mora  eminently  favorable  to  the 
4prowthof  maiae. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  this  plant 
^aa  also  been  attempted  in  souther n  Eu- 
rope. The  only  existing  manufactory  of 
4t  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Toulouse.  It  produces  only  about  90,000 
4bs.  of  sugar  a  year.  But  that  this  small 
-manufactory  can  be  profitably  conducted 
4n  a  climate  less  favorable  to  maise,  affords 
•a  strong  presumption  thst,  in  the  United 
•States,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  for  its 
«ugar  may  yet  become  an  important  branch 
•of  rural  economy* 

6.  SoBOHUM  Suoihu. — In   China,  under 
the  name  of  *'  sugar  cane  of  the  north,"  a 
•apecies  of  sorghum  is  cultivated  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar.    This  plant  is  allied  to 
the  Sorghum  tndgare^  or  dhurra  plant,  of 
which  a  description  has  already  been  giv- 
en.   This  plant  has  recently   been  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  it  by  Mens.  Vilmorin.    He 
states  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  oii  an 
average,  from  an  acre  of  land,  26,000  lb. 
of  juice,  containing  from  10  to  13  per  cent, 
of  sugar ;  and  that  this  is  more  than  the 
average  yield  of  the  sugar   beet.    It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  the  plant  is  adapted 
to  only  a  few  parte  of  the  south  of  France. 
More  will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  this  plants 
should  farther   experiments   confirm  the 
favorable  opinions  already  formed  of  iu 

The  total  quantities  of  cane  sugar  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  are  extracted  for  human 
use,  have  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Stolle:— 

Millioiit  of  Porc«aUf o  of  tlta 

ponndi,  wbolepruductl'ii. 

Cftsetofar 4Sm  97.7 

Be^tttifftr aaS  7.3 

^alm  •near ■         S80  4.S 

Mikplo  migar 4S  0.8 

5154  loo 

Wide  difierences  exist  among  the  quan- 


tities consumed  per  head  in  different  coui- 
tries — ^I  instance  onfy  a  few  examplee. 
Thus,  the  yearly  consumption  is,  in 

RomU ^IKl^-  per  head. 

Belfluoi S  •• 

Prance, «»...      7)(^  ^ 

Untted  Rlngdoni 98  «« 

YeaMMU 18SI  •• 

With  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
occasion  so  large  a  consumption  in  Vene- 
zuela I  am  unacquainted.  Eefined  sugar  is 
shipped  to  that  country  largely  from  Europe. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
may  be  permitted  in  the  interest  of  chemi- 
cal science,  to  ask  my  reader  to  reflect — 

1.  How  important  an  interest,  economi- 
cal and  social,  the  history  of  sugar  extrac- 
tion exhibits  to  us  as  depending  directly 
upon  chemical  research  and  progress,  and 
upon  the  diffusion  and  application  of  chemi* 
cal  knowledge. 

2.  How  largely  successive  applications 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge  have  already 
benefited  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
aided  in  bringing  this  luxury  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  how  much 
more  benefit  they  promise  still  to  confer. 


••M 
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Varmers'  Clubs. 

Of  these,  there  should  be  one  in  every 
town, — every  villsffe — evenr  neighborhooas 
alive  and  at  work  througliout  the  year ; 
drilling  and  instructing  ks  members  against 
the  day  of  annoai  parade. 

The  value  of  a  club  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated, or  no  town  would  long  consent 
to  be  deprived  of  its  influence.  In  the  Aral 
place,  at  these  conversational  meetings, 
held  once  a  week  or  twice  a  month,  mem* 
bers  become  accustomed  to  speak  in  public, 
and  to  express  their  views  with  ease* 
Most  men,  without  practice,  are  frightened 
at  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  When 
they  rise  upon  their  feet  to  address  im  ai^ 
dience,  the  thoughu  chat  fiU  their  minds 
desert  them.  Almost  every  speaker  will 
confess  to  a  like  experience.  But,  by  de* 
grees,  one  acquires  a  self-coAfideoce,  which 
enables  him  to  feel  as  much  athomeon  the 
floor  and  before  an  audience,  as  when  sea^ 
edin  his  own  chimney  corner, detailing  the 
evenU  of  the  day  to  the  good  wife  and 
children. 

In  the  next  place,  these  occasional  mee^ 
ings  strengthen  neighborly  feeling.  Farm* 
ers  live  an  entirely  too  secluded  life ;  they 
visit  little  among  each  other,  and  seldom 
stray  far  from  home,  except  to  the  store 
for  groceries,  or  to  the  town*house  to  vote. 
Consequently  they  lose  much  of  that  en- 
joyment which  society  afforda,  and  unsocial 
(not  misanthropic}  habJu  grow  upon  them. 

Ko.  8— 5sw  8niu— AogDSt,  18M.~w. 
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To  go  out  to  spend  to  evening  with  a 
neighbor  is  a  matter  for  a  month's  discus- 
sion. News  travel  slowly  through  an 
•ffricultural  district:  so  does  information. 
Armers  get  behind  the  times.  Now,  for 
all  these  evils  the  Club  offers  a  radical  core. 
Thirdly,  no  American  farmer  can  attend 
the  meeting  of  a  Club  of  his  fellows,  with- 
oat  receiving  instruction.  There  is  no  one 
so  well  posted  up  in  all  that  pertains  to  his 
profession,  that  nis  neighbors  cannot  en- 
lighten him  on  some  points,  by  the  narra- 
tion of  their  successes,  or  their  failures; — 
for  a  failure  conveys  as  good  a  lesson  as  the 
most  complete  success.  Failures  warn  us 
firom  following  example,  as  successes  incite 
us  to  imitation.  Then,  again,  one  farmer 
may  be  an  oracle  on  stock  raising,  another 
.excels  in  tillage-crops,  a  third — ^(  per  haps 
this  third  man  may  be  a  mechanic  or  a  cler- 
gyman, who  has  joined  the  Club  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  garden  patch  or  glebe) — he  is 
wise  in  horticuhural  fore.  These  three 
Yankees  cannot  long  occupy  the  same  room 
without  a  barter  of  their  intellectual  com- 
modities. The  parson  has  swapped  away 
a  remedy  against  peach-borers,  for  an  idea 
'  about  raising  carrots;  the  stock-breeder 
has  given  his  lyiends  a  cure  for  garget,  or 
taught  them  how  to  pop  out  "  warbles  ;*' 
in  return  for  which  he  carries  home  a  new 
wrinkle  about  orchard-management,  or  the 
most  economical  way  of  draining  his  low 
lands,  &c.,  ii>c. 

Fourthly  the  Club  induces  men  to  study 
and  to  observe  with  nicety,  that  they  may 
have  something  to  add  to  the  common  fund 
\m  return  for  what  they  have  received  there- 
from. This  is  human  nature, — that  is,  the 
Imman  nature  of  honorable  men.  We  are 
not  more  willing  that  our  comrades  should 
teach  us  without  return,  than  that  they 
should  feed  or  clothe  us  without  pay.  Then 
our  pride  spurs  us  on  to  show  that  we,  to6, 
have  a  contribution  for  the  common  stock, 
and  if  it  does  not  happen  to  be  on  hand, 
we  bestir  ourselves  to  acquire  it. 

Fifthly,  a  few  enterprising  men  thus 
brought  together  once  a  week,  or  more  or 
less  often,  to  discuss  a  subject  of  common 
interest,  will  not  lohg  be  contented  with 
the  narration  of  what  they  have  done:  they 
will  cast  about  for  new  fields  of  exploration, 
or  seek  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  old. 
Thus  experiments  will  be  suggested  and 
agreed  upon  for  a  coming  year ;  or  a  coun- 
ty fair  will  be  proposed  ;  or  the  foundation 
of  other  good  works  be  firmly  laid. 

Sixthly,  farmers,  seeing  the  results  of 
combined  effort  will  be  gradually  led  to 
Tsloe  it,  and  to  employ  it  in  all  matters  in- 
teresting to  them  as  a  clsss.  One  and  the 
only  reason  why  the  farmers  of  America 
aie  without  power,  is  because  they  have 


never  learned  to  act  in  concert  Touch  thr 
tariff,  and  the  whole  manufacturing  interest 
is  in  a  ferment;  meddle  with  the  slavery 
question,  and  North  and  South  buzz  like* 
bees  and  hornets  ;  impose  upon  artizsns, 
and  every  country  swarms  with  remonstra- 
ting mechanics.  But  the  farmers,  thought 
numerous,  are  divided  and  beaten  in  detail. 

Seventhly,  frequent  meetings-of  farmers 
will  have  a  tendency  to  wear  away  preju-^ 
dices ;  which  now  as  a  class  they  rather 
hug.  He  must  be  an  unusually  obstinate 
individual,  who  long  resists  evidence  ad* 
dressed  to  his  ears  and  eyes,  and  ari^umentsp 
that  appeal  to  his  pocket. 

Last  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  least  to  br 
preferred  among  the  means  of  improvement 
is  the  reading  of  agricultural  boohs  and* 
journals.  To  little  purpose  have  I  talked^ 
if  farmers  are  yet  unconvinced,  that  agri^ 
culture  is  not  only  an  art,  to  be  acquir- 
ed by  practice  and  observation;  but  as  well 
a  science,.to  be  mastered  only  by  study  and 
thought.  Books  and  papers  are  the  silent 
instructors  for  the  fireside,  or  the  neighbor* 
ly  gatfaerinff.  They  contain  the  rich  trea- 
sures of  other^s  experience,  collected  in 
small  compass  from  many  and  distant  pla- 
ce8,^>>the  tale  of  long  years  of  toil,  told  on 
a  single  page.  The  farmer  who  under- 
values this  <^eap  and  easy  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, is  no  Solomon  ;  and  he  who  ovorlook» 
and  neglects  it,  is  far  fpom  being  a  sage. 
Show  me  the  men  who  sweep  off  your  pre* 
miums ;  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them,  f 
venture  to  assert,  are  the  reading  and 
thinking  farmers,  ^ow  me  the  farmer, 
whose  purse  has  grown  weighty  witb 
coin, — whose  pocket  book  is  plethoric, — to 
whom  the  rustling  of  bank  notes  is  familiar 
music  ;  and,  ten  to  one,  he  is  a  reader  an4 
a  thinker. 

As  is  known  to  you  M,  the  speaker  i» 
the  editor  of  an  Agricultural  Journal ;  but 
if,  as  an  editor,  he  must  say  that  the  farm* 
ers  do  not  exert  themselves  as  they  ought 
to  do,  by  procuring  subscribers,  and  by  com- 
municating information, — to  siistatn  the 
agricultural  press  ;  as  a  farmer,  he  can  add* 
with  truth,  tnat  the  poorest  paper  that  is 
now  in  circulation,  is  worth  to  any  farmer, 
ten  times  its  subscription  price.  One  sin- 
gle article  may  be,  and  often  times  is,  worth 
to  a  reader  ten  dollars,-— that  is,  he  shall 
net  this  amount  in  a  year  by  adopting  a 
recummeodation  that  he  reads  ;  yet  we 
shall  hear  the  same  man  grumbling,  be- 
cause every  page  is  not  filled  with  matter 
suited  to  his  wishes.  If  farmers  knew 
their  best  interests,  they  would  give  their 
hearty  support  to— not  one,  only,  but 
to  a  half  dozen  Agricultural  papers ;  and 
look  upon  it,  as  their  wisest  investment. 

Wtf.  S.  Kise,  Boston. 
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Butter. 


I  do  not  pVppose  to  go  into  tU  the  mys- 
Uries  of  making  and  preservinv  butter,  but 
to  give  some  general  facts  which  those  who 
are  desirous  wf  learning  -may  turn  to  ac- 
oonnt.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that, 
cream  is  a  mixture  of  oil,  or  butter  (for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  salt,  it  is  the 
same  thing,)  and  curd.  The  butter  in  small 
globules,  is  wrapped  up  in  Uttle  sacks,  or 
baffs,  of  curd. 

Now,  the  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
make  butter,  is,  to  break  open  these  sacks, 
and  let  the  butter  out.  When  this  is  done 
we  say,  *<  The  butter  comes ;"  and  sure 
•nougH  it  does  come— comes  out  of  the 
sacks.  Those  globules  which  were  before 
kept  apart  by  the  sacks,  come  together^ — 
thousands  of  them,  and  form  a  particle 
large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
eye.  And  now  does  the  reader  say,  the 
more  violently  the  churning  is  done,  the 
•ooner  will  the  saeks  be  broken  1  Not  so. 
You  cannot  break  them  by  mechanical 
force;  it  is  a  chemical  process*  I^ut  them 
in  the  right  circumstances,  and  they  will 
break  open  of  themselves.  Pounding  will 
not  break  them.  They  will  slip  away  from 
under  the  blows  unbroken,  just  as  a  foot- 
ball will  leave  your  foot  when  you  give  it  a 
hard  kick,  but  will  leave  it  whole.  Pres- 
sure will  not  break  them.  Nothing  will 
break  them  till  you  pot  them  into  the  right 
eircumstanou  as  to  tanperaiure,  and  expoaure 
to  air. 

At  40  deg.  Fshrenheit,  you  might  chum 
from  January  to  March,  or  at  100  dog.,  you 
might  churn  from  June  to  September,  and 
no  butter  would  come.  Or  if  vou  were  to 
•xclode  the  air  entirely  from  the  inside  of 
the  clium,  you  might  roll  that  churn,  with 
the  cream  in  it,  from  Cape  Horn  to  La- 
brador, and  the  butter  would  not  come. 

All  the  processes  of  nature  have  their 
conditions.  The  separation  of  butter  from 
curd  is  one  of  these  processes.  The  con^ 
diticm  must  be  eoa^ied  with.  We  w  i II  su  p- 
pose  that  the  cream  is  from  cows  that  give 
good  milk.  The  farmer  is  unwise  who  keeps 
any  other. 

-  Some  cows'  milk  will  not  give  much 
butter,  for,  there  is  not  much  butter  in 
it.  We  will  suppose  also  that  the  milk 
has  been  kept  at  a  temperature  about  me- 
dium between  freezing  and  summer  heat ; 
that  the  cream  has  been  taken  off  while 
the  milk  was  yet  sweet,  and  has  been  kept 
in  a  cool  place  till  it  was  a  little  sour,  or 
was  very  near  the  point  of  souring ;  that 
it  is  now  pot  into  a  clean  churn,  and 
brought  up  to  a  temperature  of  about  60 
deg.  Falir.,  gradually  and  without  much 


stirring;  and  that  we  now  begin  to  Vid  the, 
dasher,  or  turn  the  crank,  as  the  case  may 
be,  either  forcing  air  into  the  cream  by 
some  patent  contrivance,  or  at  least  letting 
air  have  free  acceas  to  its  surface,  and  now 
let  us  see  what  happens. 

By  stirring  the  cream  we  change  the  sur* 
face  often,  and  thus  bring  all  parts  of  it 
successively  into  contact  with  the  air. 
The  oxygen  'of  the  air  combines  with  the 
curd,  anu  renders  those  little  sacks  into 
which  it  is  formed,  brittle,  so  thst  ihej 
crack  open,  and  let  out  the  enclosed  glo- 
bules of  butter.  These  come  together, 
forming  larger  masses,  until,  it  the  churn- 
ing  be  continued  long  enough  together  the 
butter,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  nearly  the 
whole  will  be  found  in  one  mass.  The 
curd  is  now  nearly  separated.  It  is  floating 
in  the  buttermilk.  The  sugar  of  milk  is 
diffused  through  both  the  buttermilk  and 
the  butter,  giving  a  peculiar  sweetness  to 
the  butter,  and  also  to  the  buttermilk,  if 
the  cream  had  not  become  too  sour  before 
churning.  This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion ;  for  \t  is  this  sugar  of  milk  that  per- 
forms the  double  office  of  giving  to  the 
butter  a  luscious  flavor,  and  of  causing  it 
to  keep  well. 

Washed  butter  may  have  a  tolerable  fla- 
vor at  first,  for  it  will  retain  a  part  of  the 
sugar  of  milk  in  spite  of  bad  management. 
But  it  will  have  given  up  to  the  water  too 
much  of  its  sugar  of  milk  to  allow  of  its 
keeping  for  any  considerable  time.  Put 
do«  n  a  firkin  of  butter  that  has  been  wsbh- 
ed,  and  another  precisely  like  it  in  every 
other  respect,  but  which  has  seen  no  water, 
let  them  be  from  the  same  churning,  be  put 
into  similar  firkins,  and  kept  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  unwashed  will  keep  best  for 
an  absolute  certainty.  No  more  absurd 
practice  ever  came  into  vogue  than  that  of 
washing  butter  in  floods  of  water.  There 
Is  some  advantage  in  washing  very  rancid 
butter,  for  some  of  its  bad  properties  may 
be  washed  out.  It  may  be  made  tolerable, 
but  if  we  wash  fresh  butter,  we  wash  away 
the  part  that  is  essential  to  its  richest  fla- 
vor and  to  its  preservation.  No  water 
should  be  put  into  the  churn,  and  none  used 
in  the  process  of  working. 

The  butter  should  be  taken  from  the 
churn  with  a  wooden  ladle ;  should  be 
worked  with  the  same ;  when  nearly  all 
the  buttermilk  is  worked  out,  pure,  fine  salt 
should  be  added  ;  it  should  be  salted  to  the 
taste.  More  salt  than  is  requisite  to  grati- 
fy the  average  taste  for  this  article,  has  no 
tendency  to  preserve  butter,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  unless  the  salt  is  absolutely  pure, 
which  seldom  happens.  Most  sslt  con- 
tains a  little  lime,  and  a  little  magnesia  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  any  more  than 
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enough  to  salt  to  the  taste,  not  only  ffives 
the  butter  a  bitter  flavor,  but  actually  hast- 
tens  its  putrefaction.  It  is  very  important 
tiiat  the  best  of  salt,  as  pure  aa  can  be  ob- 
tained, should  be  used  for  butter. 

I  will  here  lay  down  a  rule  by  which  the 
dairy  man  can  tell  whether  his  salt  is  suffi- 
etently  pure  for  the  purpose.    To  8  lbs.  of 
salt,  in  a  clean  wooden  vessel,  add  one  pint 
of  boiling  water ;  let  it  stand  an    hour ; 
pour  it  upon  a  thick  strainer,  and  let  the 
water  pass  into  another  vessel.    The  lime 
iind  magnesia,  if  any  were  present,  have 
passed  through  in  the  water,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  salt — possibly  a  quarter  of 
0ie  whole.    What  remains  on  the  strainer 
is  nearly  pure  salt.    Let  that  which  has 
ftillen  into  the  vessel  be  put  into  the  cat- 
lies'  trough.    There  need  be  no  waste  if  all 
tiie  salt  used  in  a  dairy  were  thus  washed. 
Now,  with  washed  salt,  let  a  lump  of  hut- 
ter  be  salted  ;  and  let  another,  from  the 
same  churning,  be  salted  with  some  of  the 
same  salt  unwashed.    If  the  latter  have  a 
bitter  taste,  from  which  the  former  is  free, 
you  may  conclude  that  the  salt  contains 
lime,  or  magnesia,  or  more  probably  both  ; 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  washed  as 
above  described,  before  being  used  for  but- 
ter, or  else  its  place  should  be  supplied  by 
purer  salt. 

Many  a  pasture  has  been  blamed  for  pro- 
ducing bitter  weeds,  when  all  the  bitter- 
ness was  in  the  salt.  The  pasture  was 
well  enough,  but  the  salt  manufacturer 
could  make  half-purified  salt  cheaper  than 

pure. 

We  have  said  that  all  the  buttermilk  must 
be  worked  out.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  What  is  buttermilkl 
I^  is  water,  with  fine  particles  of  curd,  a 
very  little  oil,  and  a  little  milk-sugar  in  it. 
The  particles  of  curd  give  it  a  whitish  ap- 
pearance. Now,  the  butter  must  be  work- 
ed till  this  whitish  appearance  has  ceased, 
but  not  till  the  last  drop  of  liquid  has  left 
it  The  best  butter  in  the  world  is  full  of 
fine  particles  of  a  transparent  liquid.  It 
would  not  be  best  to  work  these  out  if  you 
could,  for  the  butter  would  then  become 
tough  and  waxy.  More  butter  is  damaged 
by  not  working  it  enough,  but  much  is 
damaged  by  working  it  too  much.  The 
dairy-woman  should  watch  the  complexion 
of  what  flows  from  the  butter  as  she  works 
it.  When  this  becomes  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, limpid  like  pure  water,  with  not  the 
least  whitish  appearance,  the  operation 
should  cease  at  once,  for  whatever  is  taken 
out  after  that  is  a  damage  and  not  a  benefit 
to  the  butter.  It  is  not  buttermilk,  it  is 
water,  with  a  little  salt  and  sugar  dissolved 
in  it.  and  is  an  essential  part  of  good  butler. 
— -Nasb. 


UQsy's  liland— Ito  Bositiea  and  Pzodaats. 

• 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  previous  pa* 
ges  of  this  periodical,  to  the  future  fruit 
prospects  of  this  favored  region,  but,  aa 
few  persons  are  aware  of  its  peculiarly  iac 
vorable  position  and  climate,  I  shall  lake 
this  opportunity  to  transfer  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Commercial "  newspaper, 
portions  of  its  correspondence  from  this 
island,  which  will  convey  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  place,  in  a  set  of  notices  of  ita 
geography,  geology,  soils,  products,  and 
oliniate,  which  the  writer  has  served  up  in. 
a  brief  but  comprehenaive  atyle,  as  lbo«gii 
he  were  accustomed  to  lake  rapid  birde^ 
eye  glimpses  of  matters  and  things  in  hie 
viatic  peregrinations : 

Geoobapbioal  Chabactsrb. — This  ie» 
land  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  nearly  two 
milea  across  from  south  to  north*  aadaboul 
three  miles  from  west  to  east*  The  inhabi- 
tants found  the  fertile  soil  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  noble  forest  trees,  common 
to  good  limestone  land,  and  in  the  midst  of 
these,  and  covering  the  around  in  rain 
ffraiid,  were  the  tnmka  of  perdurable  ce* 
oars,  defying  the  tooth  of  time,  monuments 
of  the  condition  of  the  island  when  in  mc* 
dian^al  period  the  dense  perennial  greeneiy 
of  these  cedars  oflTered  congenial  shelter  te 
the  wandering  Cries,  who  have  left  hiero* 
(Tlyphic  traces  of  their  history  inscribed 
distinctly  upon  the  "sculptured  rocks** 
along  the  shores, which  constitute  thearoh* 
asological  curiosities  of  the  place. 

The  Indians,  or  some  pristine  race  of 
humanity  appear  to  have  found  these  shorea 
a  favorite  residence,  for  numerous  earth* 
works  have  been  traced  upon  the  island, 
and  many  remains  of  their  ingenuity  in  the 
shape  of  axes,  darts,  pottery,  &c.,  are  pick- 
ed up  by  the  present  inhabitants,  besides 
the  hieroglyphic  writings  upon  the  rockei 
which  have  been  copied  and  published  by 
Mayor  Eastman,  under  direction  of  Coih 
gress. 

Rocks  and  Soils. — The  geological  for- 
mation of  this  island  is  a  firm  grey  lime- 
stone, often  bituminous  in  its  characters 
emitting  a  strong  odor  when  bruised,  or 
even  when  exposed  to  the  son.  This  rook 
is  very  similar  to  that  at  Dayton  and  «t 
Louisville,  and,  like  the  latter»  has  associat- 
ed with  it  some  layers  of  water-lime*. from 
which  cement  is  made»  There  are  some 
curious  fOHsils  in  the  rocks,  which  would 
interest  the  collector  of  such  things.  In 
the  middle  of  the  island,  extending  from 
east  to  weat»  or  nearly  in  that  direction, 
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the  highest  land  forms  a  low»  flat  ridge, 
where  the  rock  comes  near  the  surface, 
and  is  mixed  with  the  black  soil.  The 
rock  fticlines  toward  the  south  end  to  the 
level  of  the  waters,  upon  it  is  a  heavy  de- 
posit of  drift^ — clays  mixed  with  gravel, 
pebbles,'  and  some  immense  boulders. 
This  is  a  stiff,  strong  soil,  and  yields  abun- 
dant crops.  To  the  north  of  the  middle 
ridge,  is  a  deep  excavation  into  the  rock 
formation,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
as  though  ^an  immense  groove  had  l)een 
scooped  out  across  that  part  of  the  island. 
In  this  is  deposited  the  drift  before  mexr- 
tioned,  covered  with  a  rich  black  soil ;  and 
to  the  north  is  a  narrow  rid^e  of  rock, 
called  Little  Mountain,  beyond  which  is 
more  drift  resting  upon  bold  rocky  cltfTs 
that  form  a  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  island.  It  will  thus  appear  that  this 
tract  of  country  possesses  some  variety  of 
soils,  all  of  which  are  fertile  and  well  aaap- 
ted  to  the  growth  of  diffbrent  crops,  and 
l!)e  splendid  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grain?, 
give  abundant  evidence  of  their  adapta- 
tion to  these  products. 

OKoovEn  Rocks. — ^The  grooves  and 
scratches  on  the  rocks  are  among  the  most 
curious  and  remarkable  phenomena  con- 
nected with  tbe  geology  of  this  interesting 
region  ;  standing  here  in  the  previous 
toekj  formations,  it  is  left  a  landmark  to 
bear  upon  it  the  traces  of  destructive  agen- 
cies that  have  scooped  out  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  and  left  upon  and  near  its  shores  ex- 
tensive accumulations  of  detritus.  With- 
<n]t  attempting  any  philosophical  exphina* 
tion  of  these  wonderfni  inscriptions,  writ- 
ten with  styles  of  fltnt,  upon  the  extended 
surfaces  of  great  tables  of  solid  limestone, 
I  shall  merely  direct  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellers to  some  of  the  leading  points  where 
these  phenomena  may  be  studied.  On  the 
southern  shore,  and  especially  upon  the 
southeastern  point  of  the  island,  the  rocks 
all  exhibit  these  curious  markings.  In 
eithe^  direction  from  the  landing  or  dock, 
at  tbe  I^ond  Houses  in  and  near  the  base 
of  tke  bold  bitnk  of  drift  which  forms  the 
•hore,  are  nameroiis  large  masses  of  livie- 
•tone,  all  of  which  are  planished  to  a 
smooth  sorfkee,  or  more  or  less  deeply 
grooved ;  almost  all  of  these  marks  are 
parallel,  and  bear  a  nearly  southwesterly 
■dtreotion  ;  they  have  evidently  been  pro- 
tfoced  by  a  lorce  coming  from  the  north- 
east, for  they  rise  gradually  at  the  easterly 
end  of  the  blodcs,  but  terminate  abruptly 
at  the  western  end.  A  fine  display,  well 
worthy  of  investigation,  may  be  found  by 
following  the  shore  eastwardiy  from  the 
Istand  House,  until  you  reach  the  soittb- 
eastern  promontory,  which  is  formed  of  ex- 
tensive tables  of  rock  at  the  waters'  edge. 


The  drift  having  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  the  groove  scraiehes 
are  here  admirably  exhibited,  and  may  be 
followed  in  right  lines  for  many  yardf. 
Some  of  the  grooves  are  of  enormous  sizSt 
and  resemble  gigantic  architectural  mold- 
ingst  sharp  as  though  fresh  from  the  stone- 
cutter's bench;  otlMrs  are  mere  scratches 
upon  the  almost  polished  surface  of  Uie 
rock.  The  chief  action  has  been  in  the 
direction  already  indicated,  but  two  other 
systems  of  marks  may  be  found,  one  crcAe- 
in^  the  first  at  en  acute  angle»  and  the 
third  nearly  at  right  anglesj  being  almost 
north  and  south  ;  these  last  are  the  least 
decided,  and  are  evidently  of  more  recent 
formation.  Whether  tbe  result  of  dikmal, 
ioAerg  or  glacial  action,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  suggest,  but  leave  every  visitor  to  fom 
his  own  conclusions.  On  the  north  sidew 
also,  there  are  some  magnificent  exhibi- 
tions of  these  curious  geological  records, 
well  worthy  of  investigation. 

Natubal  Histobt.— In  its  isolated  po» 
sition,  this  island  might  not  be  expected  to 
present  an  extended  catalogue  of  natural 
products ;  yet  its  flora  is  quite  similar  tO 
that  of  the  adjoining  main  land.  The 
birds  appear  alsit  he  same,  and,  Uke  maiqf 
oUier  islands,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
American  £agle  which  loves  the  solitude 
and  protection  of  its  mighty  forest  trees, 
and  nnds  in  the  surrounding  waves  abuo* 
dan t  food.  Here  they  conatruct  their  ey riea 
in  the  laige  oaks,  and  annually  raise  thefar 
single  pair  of  young  birds.  Until  withiia 
a  few  years  there  were  no  quaiU,  but  thej^ 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  rapidly  ii^ 
creasing.  The  wild  pigeons  have  this  year 
reared  Uieir  broods  in  these  forests,  and 
are  very  numeroua.  All  the  smaller  aal^ 
mals  are  very  scarce  \  squirrels  do  not  bark 
at  you  from  the  hickory  trees,  but  the  grey 
fox  was  formerly  common,  as  he  is  a  great 
traveler  upon  the  ioe,  each  winter  afforded 
him  a  highway  for  adventure  from  the 
main.  The  rattlesnake  was  forinerly  so 
abundant  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
that  early  ffeographers  mentioned  this  ie» 
land  as  their  favorite  abode.  They  disap- 
pear before  the  ruthless  heel  of  man,  who 
was  born  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

Fish  abound  in  great  variety  along  the 
shores,  and  are  caught  by  the  devices  of 
man  in  great  numbers.  They  are  of  the 
kind  peculiar  to  the  lake,  and  constitute 
quite  a  source  of  revenue.  They  are  o|- 
ten  carried  lo  the  Cincinnati  market,  but 
are  much  better  when  taken  fresh  from 
their  liquid  element.  The  delicate  white 
fish  is  thought  to  he-  increasing  in  these 
waters. 

Clihatx.— We  find  here  a  perfectly 
I  singular  climate.    Surrounded  by  the  lake 
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the  small  surface  of  land  is  peculiarly  af- 
fected by  it.  In  consequence  of  the  ehil- 
Hng*  influence  of  the  water  in  the  sprini^, 
vegetation  is  slow  in  its  advances ;  but 
•when  started,  it  is  never  subjected  to  the 
bliffhts  of  a  late  frost,  and  progresses  ra- 
'pidiy.  The  summer  is  sufficiently  warm 
for  the  perfect  maturation  of  fruits  and 
grains,  and  the  autumn  is  extended  with- 
out frosts  until  late  In  November.  Long 
after  the  vegetation  on  the  Ohio  river  has 
been  blackened  by  frosts,  the  dahlias  and 
tender  annuals  continue  to  bloom  and  flou- 
rish at  this  place. 

There  is  said  to  be  very  little  rain  on 
this  island,  and  certainly  drought  prevails 
this  summer  to  a  great  extent,  but  I  could 
not  bear  that  any  one  bad  kept  a  record 
with  a  rain-gauge.  The  amount  of  aque- 
ous precipitation  would  be  very  interesting, 
and  the  ^Smithsonian  Institution  will  no 
doubt  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  instru- 
ments. Little  snow  falls,  and  it  is  apt  to 
off  into  tlie  lake.  The  atmosphere  is  dry, 
the  dew-point  being  high  ;  foffs  and  dews 
seldom  appear,  and  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants is  proverbial. 

Fbuits,  ViiTETARDs. — Bo  far  as  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  the  attempts  to  in- 
troduce fruits  have  been  eminently  success- 
fbl.  The  apple  and  pear  have  been  plant- 
ed extensively  for  export ;  the  peach  can 
acarcely  be  expected  to  do  very  well  upon 
the  stiff  soils,  but  the  fruit  is  said  to  be 
Jne.  Plums  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
earcttlio.  The  apricot,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  late  frosts,  does  not  caat  its  blus- 
-eoms  as  with  us,  and  is  now  in  perfection. 
Cherries  begin  to  bear  early,  and  flourish 
beyond  cdmpare.  Strawberries,  currants, 
-and  gooseberries,  are  well  adapted  to  this 
latitude,  and  are  most  prolific  and  of  fine 
quality. 

'  The  vineyards  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  all  visitors,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
'treme  vigor  of  the  vines,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  fruit,  even  better  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  ci^.  Specimens 
taken  to  Cincinnati  were  acknowledged  to 
be  very  flue,  and  the  vine  dressers  who 
have  been  here  all  yield  the  palm  to  the 
growth  and  appearance  of  these  vineyards. 
The  success  already  attendant  upon  the 
i^w  acres  planted,  will  induce  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  culture,  and  even  ahould 
the- manufacture  of  wine  never  be  carried 
to  any  extent,  the  crop  of  grapes  will  be  of 
immense  value  for  the  supply  of  the  lake 
dtles,  which  are  accessible  by  water  com- 
munication. 

To  "subdue  the  earth,'*  to  render  itfmit- 
fiil,  and  to  keep  it  so,  is  the  province  of 
Agrieiiltariu 
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Animal    manures,  while  in    course 
preparation,  should  never  be  drenched  with 
water,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  then  the 
potash  contained  in  them,  an4  the  soda  and 
chlorine  which  exist  in  them  in  the  form 
of  common  salt,  are  dissolved  and  washed 
away.     On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not 
be  suffered  to  become  entirely  dry,  as  they 
sometimes  will  by  excessive  fermentation* 
but  should  be  kept  moderately  moist.    It 
too  dry,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  ammonia. 
There  is    another  injurious  action  whic 
takes  place.    Farmers  generally  speak  of 
it  as  burning.    They    say  their  manare 
6ttnif.    There  is  more  truth  in  this  than 
would  at  once  be  supposed.    The  manure 
does  burn,  or  an  action  similar  to  burning 
takes  place.      Let  us  see  how  this  is. 
When  wood  burns  on  the  fire,  ita  carbon* 
about  half  of  the    whole,  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  passes  off  into  tlie  air  as  car* 
bonic    acid.      Its    oxygen    and  hydrogen 
pass  off  as  watery  vapor;  and  there  is  not 
much  left.    It  is  very  nearly  literal  truth, 
to  sav,  that  "  ihe  manure  ke^qt  hat  bunU 
down.'*    What  remains  is  a  little  carbona- 
ceous matter  and  a  little  aab,  about  the 
same  as  would  have  remained  if  it  had  been 
literally  burnt  in  a  furnace.    The  rest  has 
gone  into  the  atmosphere,  and  may  benefit 
the  vegetation  of  the  globe,  but  verv  little 
of  it  may  fall  back  on  the  farm  of  the  man 
who  owned  the  manure.    It  will  not  do  to 
estimate  this  Immt  manure  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  black ;  for,  according  to  that  cri- 
terion* swamp  muck,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  ground*  would  be  better  than  the  rich- 
est stable  manure.    The  truth  is,  bumi  ma- 
nurtf  however  blaekf  is  worth  but  little — 
less   than    half  certainly  of  its  original 
value.— Nash. 
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The  animals  usually  kept  among  us  are 
horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether 
mules  ought  not  in  some  cases  to  be  added 
to  this  list.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  it 
are,  that  the  mule  is  very  hardy,  little  lia- 
ble to  disease,  capable  of  thriving  on  coarse 
food,  requiring  less  food  than  the  horse, 
long-lived,  and.  able  to  perform  great  labor. 
For  these  re&sons,  it  would  seem  that  for 
some  purposes  the  labor  of  mules  might  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  that  of  the 
horse.  But  for  general  purposes,  including 
the  transportation  of  persons,  the  horse 
must  remain  in  favor ;  and  it  may  be  hiid 
down  that  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  are  the  animals  to  consume 
the  orodoee  of  American  fanners* 
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Seprodaetion  of  Plants. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  phenerae- 
«ion  in  the  history  of  the  ^egetftble  king- 
dom, than  that  of  the  constitutional  power 
'Of  plants  to  reproduce  themselves.  The 
^production  of  seed  to  perpetuate  their  spe- 
4^ie8<is  the  grand  purpose  of  their  being. 
The  life  of  ma^y  plants  is  limtted  to  this 
{principal  effort,  and  when  completed,  they 
instantly  die.  This  circumstance  has  gained 
for  certain  descripiions  of  plants  the  titles 
•of  annuali,  biennials,  and  perennials.  An- 
nuals spring  np,  perfect  their  seeds,  snd  die 
in  the  course  of  one  season  ;  biennals  re- 
quire parts  of  two  summers  to  srrive  at 
|»erfection ;  the  life  of  perennials  is  not 
.  limited  to  the  act  of  ripening  seed,  but  to 
the  durability  and  sprbading  properties  of 
Ifaeir  rooU.  There  4s  another  description 
of  plants  which  do  not  come  in  under  any 
«f  these  titles,  though  their  production  of 
lowers  or  seed  -terminates  4heir  life. 
These  are  such  as  require  an  nncertain 
term  of  years  to  bring  them  to  perfecUonr 
4uid  which  is  more  or  less  extended,  accor- 
ding to  the  circumstances  of  the  soil  and 
temperature  In  which  they  happen  to  be 
|ilaced.  The  Ajgont  Americana^  coasdonly 
4salled  the  American  Aloe,  arrives  i^t  its  ut- 
jnost  msgnitude,  and  perfects  its  seeds  in 
the  shoii  space  of  four  or  five  .years  la  its 
Aative  climate;  whereas,  when  kept  as  a 
green-house  plant  in  this  country^  forty, 
fifty  or  more  summers  must  elapse  before 
it  puts  forth  its  flower  stem,  which  is  the 
Unal  effi>rt  of  the  plant.  VegeCahles  re- 
eemble  animals  in  being  sexual ,  that  is, 
they  have  male  and  female  organs  on  the 
eame  or  on  different  plantsi,  and  without 
the  mutual  influences  of  these,  no  perfect 
needs  can  he  matured. 

The  greater  nnmber  of  plants  have  bi- 
sexual flowers ;  In  this  case  there  is  hot 
little  risk  of  faihire  of  perfect  seed,  be- 
cause the  essential  organs  are  so  near  to- 
other. Some  are  bisexual  plants,  that  is, 
iiaving  unisexual  flowers  distinct  from  each 
4>ther,  but  on  the  same  root.  Others  are 
Attisexualplaats,  tbatis,  the  male  flowers 


are  on  one  plant,  and  the  females  on  an- 
other. It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  un- 
less in<this  last  case,  both  plants  stand  near 
together,  no  perfect  seed  can  be  expected. 
There  is  yet  another  disposition  of  unises- 
nal  and  bisexual  flowers,  called  polygamooi, 
in  which  msie  flowers  are  on  one  plant, 
females  on  another,  and  male  and  femaln 
on  a  third.  This  remaritable  disposition  ik 
exemplified  in  the  ^  and  mulberry.  Thoi 
there  are  bisexual  flowers :  examples,  the 
tnlip  and  the  rose ;  bisexual  plants,  as  tin 
oak  and  hazel ;  uaisexaal  plants,  as  the 
poplar  -and  willow ;  and  polygamous  or 
anamalous  plants,  as  is  exhibited  in  tbi 
genus  fig. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  nrntnre  in- 
tended for  insuring  the  maturation  of  seed, 
and  by  which  the  dissemination  of  the  dif> 
ferent  species  of  plants  is  maintained. 
Even  those  tribes  of  vegetables  whidi 
have  no  visible  flowers,  vie,  all  the  cry^ 
togamous  orders  of  ferns,  mosses,  lichens » 
hepodca  and  fungi,  have  nevertheless  the 
hidden  power  of  discharging  parts  of  them- 
selves; called  spomles,  which  are  widowed 
with  all  the  properties  of  perfect  seede ; 
because,  wherever  they  fall  on  soil  or  other 
substance  favorable  to  their  growth,  thesn 
they  fix  themselves  and  prosper. 

The  tenacity  of  life  of  some  seeds  titer 
being  discharged  by  tiie  parent  plant  it 
astonishing!  It  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact,  tlmt  seeds  may  remain  buried  deep  in 
the  esffth  fer  centuries  without  lonng  their 
vegetative  powers.  On  newly  broken  np 
land,  or  on  earth  dug  out  from  a  eonsidem- 
ble  depth  in  the  earth,  plants  will  appear 
which  have  never  been  observed  before  ^ 
the  same  spots  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Seeds,  like  all  the  other  members  of  a  plant, 
have  rudimental  existence  like  the  ovm  of 
animals  long  before  they  are  impregnated  by 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers  ;  but  withont 
impregnation  they  are  wholly  destitute  of 
vitality.  Some  fruits,  which  are  &e  in- 
■vestmenti  of  seeds,  may  arrive  at  perfee- 
-tion  though  the  seeds  are  absent  or  wholly 
defective.  This  is  invariably  the  case 
with  figs  ripened  in  thiaooontry  ;  the  seeds 
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altlioagh  formed,  are  imperfeot  because  we   labers,   multiply   tkemselTee  by  ejecting 


htye  not  got  the  male  tree  in  cultivation. 
Beaidea  the  power  of  reproduction  by 
aee4a»  plants  hwe  other  modea  of  increas- 
iog  themaelvea^  viz^thy  c^ets  aadauckere. 
And  it  w  H  lemarkable  fact,  that,  in  all 
eases  where  there  is  hazard  of  perfect  im- 
pregnation by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
distance  between   the  male  and   female 
plants,  or  from  the  rigor  of  seasons,  these 
Jtiads  of  plants  are  more  prolific  of  vivipa- 
rous progeny,  than  others  which  yield  greet 
•rops  of  seed.    Instance  the  flg,  the  pop- 
lar, and  the  English  elm ;  these  if  unfertile 
in  seed  are  lavishly  productive  of  suckers. 
Maoy  plants  reproduce  or  increase  them- 
•eelves  both  by  sedb  and  suckers ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  these  properties  are  exci- 
4ed  BMre  or  less^  siscording  as  either  pre- 
dominate.   If  mmny  seeds  eeme  to  perfec- 
4lon,  few  or  no  suckers  will  be  produced, 
Mud  vice  versa.  This  circumstance  is  made 
available  by   practical  men   to  procure 
^rbichever  bestsuits  their  purpose  of  proper 
gation. 

If  a  tulip  or  a  hyacinth  fancier,  wishes 
lo  increase  his  stock  of  bulbs,  he  must  pre- 
vent the  productioa  of  flower  stems  by 
odtting  off  the  upper  part  of  the  old  bulbs ; 
-tills  dismemberment  will  cause  them  to 
tiitow  out  an  extra  number  of  offsets  from 
their  baaes.    If  on  the  other  hand,  all  off- 
•«eia  ^e  displaced  so  soon  as  they  appear, 
4oth  flowers  and  seed  vessels  of  the  seas^ 
wiU    be  correspondingly  enlarged.    The 
game  effect  talMi  place  in  the  management 
iif  tubers  or  other  subterranean  stems.  Those 
oi  potalos  for  instance,  are  increased  both 
•in  sine  and  numbera,  by  diveating  the  plants 
"Of  their  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  iemsalem  artichoke  and  herse*radlah 
plants,  Tvely  produce  seeds,  beoavse  their 
ntiongth  is  exhausted  by  the  production  of 
progeny  under  gnound. 

The  manner  in  which  jrfaints  reproduce 
themselves  viviparonsly,  differs  sccording 
to  the  conslitntional  diaraoterof  the  plant. 
8om^,  as  the  ehn  and  poplar,  ane  furnished 
with  buds  on  dleir  roots.  These  sooner  or 
inter  sprout  forth  ihntagh  the  surface,  and 
annually  increase  in  buUt  and  height. 
•  OtherSy  as  thegieatnr  numbevof  bulbs  and 


runners  from  the  crown  of  the  roots.    Her» 
baceous  perennials  extend  themselves  in 
the    B^tAf  way,  either   by  runners  under 
ground  as  couch  grass,  or  above  ground  an 
the  strawberiy.    Some  yield  fiving  seeds 
from  the  vessel  where  they  are  matured^ 
as  is  seen  in  some  specSes  of  die  onioii 
family ;  and  others,  like  some  of  the  lilies, 
produce  little  perfect  bulbs  in  the  axils  of 
the  stem  leaves.    Another  mode  by  which 
trees  extend  themselvee  from  their  first 
station,  is  by  the  points  of  their  lower 
branches   resting  on    tfte   ground ;  theso 
strike  root,  and  thence   send  up  a   new 
birth  of  stems.    This  most  frequently  hup- 
pens  anM>ng  trailing  plants,  as  the  bran* 
ble,  dte.    Another  manner  of  extensioft 
is  presented  by  the^Banyan  tree  (Ficus  in«* 
dies),  which  becomes  enlarged  without  the 
assistance  of  either  seed  or  suckers.    Roots- 
are  produced  from  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  branches;  these  hang  dangling  m 
the  air  for  montha  before  they  reach  the 
ground ;  this  at  last  they  penetrate  ;  and 
become  stems  to  a  new  head  of  branchea. 
An  old  tree  of  this  sort  is  a  most  magnifi- 
cent object ;  forming  concentric  eerridora 
over  a  great  extent  of  surface,  not  more 
beautiful  than  useful  in  a  tropical  climate. 
All  these  instances  may  be  called  natural 
reproduction ;  to  which  may  be  added  tke 
wonderful  property  <^  the  leaves  of  somo 
plants  which,  when  fallen  to  the  ground^ 
put  forth  roots  and  become  perfect  plants. 
This  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  echo- 
vena,  malaxis,  gk«inia,  and  o^ers. 

What  remains  to  be  advanced  will  bo 
concerning  artificial  propagaticua.  The 
first  to  be  noticed  is  the  expedient  of  pro^ 
pagating  planta  by  layers :  this  is  per- 
formed by  simply  lending  a  branch  Orshiiot 
down  into  a  hollow  made  in  freshly  broke» 
up  soil,  confining  there  by  hooked  sticks* 
snd  covering  it  slightly  with  earth.  It  i» 
usual  to  make  .some  sort  of  incision  on  that 
part  of  Uie  shoot  which  is  buried,  and  whidi 
inducea  the  exsertion  of  fibrous  roots,  whidi 
when  sufficiently  numerous  and  established 
in  the  soil,  become  the  roou  of  the  young 
plant,  which  then  may  bo  aeparated  from 
the  mother  plant    It  ia  by  Ais  means  tha 
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tiie  major  part  of  ornamentaf  shrubs  and 
azotic  trees  are  raised  in  pubiie  and  pri- 
vate nnrseries,  when  seed  cannot  be  had, 
or  if  the  kind%  do  not  succeed  b7  cuttings. 
The  shoots  of  many  plants  readily  strike 
root  and  are  propagated  bj  drttings.  This 
is  an  easy  and  convenient  process,  and  an- 
Bwers  widi  many  hardy  as  well  as  tender 
exotic  plants.  Some  practical  judgment 
is  required,  as  well  in  choosing  the  cut- 
tings, as  in  placing  them  in  iBuitable  soil  and 
in  a  proper  temperature  if  they  be  exotics. 
There  are,  however,  a  good  many  esti- 
mable plants,  which  cannot  be  readily 
propagated  by  either  layers  or  cuttings. 
In  such  cases  other  expedients  are  had  re- 
course to  ;  and  these  are  the  various  meth- 
ods of  budding  and  ingrafting.  The  prae- 
tfcabiKty  of  these  manoeuvres  depends  on 
the  congeniality  of  the  respective  kinds  to 
be  by  these  operations  united.  Their  sap, 
membranes,  and  natural  constitution  must 
be  similar,  without  which  no  intimate  in- 
terjunction  can  take  place.  But  as  there 
are  many  inferior  species  and  varieties  of 
useful  plants  which  serve  well  for  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  superior  sorts,  the  prac- 
tice of  grafting  is  of  the  greatest  use  in 
the  business  of  propagation  and  culture  of 
plants,  whether  for  their  fruits  or  flowers. 
And  when  the  common  modes  of  budding 
and  grafting  fail,  (as  they  sometimes  do  in 
the  ease  of  exotic  trees)  new  plants  are 
obtained  by  a  particular  method  called 
^  marching."  By  this  plan,  neither  is  the 
stock  cut  over,  nor  the  shoot  to  be  worked 
upon  it,  separated  from  its  parent;  but 
bringing  the  two  in  contact,  and  disbarking 
each  at  the  junction,  and  binding  the  woun- 
ded surface  closely  together,  a  union  takes 
place  ;  after  which  the  head  of  the  stock 
is  pruned  ofl^,  and  the  marched  shoot  is 
separated  from  the  mother,  being  no  longer 
dependent  thereon. — Pax,  Bot.  Mag. 
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If  you  taste  a  corn  of  wheat  in  its  dry 
state,  you  perceive  no  sweetness  ;  but  if 
jou  taste  it  after  germination  has  com- 
menced, you  find  it  seneibly  sweet.  Thus 
Hour,  unless  it  has  been  damaged,  pos- 
•essea  little  or  no  sweetness.  But  when 
fon  wet  ii»  and. then  bake  it,  a  part  ef  its 
starch  is  turned  into  sugar,  and  your  bread 
is  sweet. 


Propmgatien  of  Pinks. 

Pipirtg,or  increasing  pinks  from  cottings, 
is  a  very  simple  prooess  ;  it  requires  litde 
praittice  to  becooBe  an  adept  in  it.  Many 
ladies  have  we  witneased  acquire  the  art 
to  perfection  iq  one  lesson  ;  and,  as  pinks 
are  quite  the  pets  of  the  ladies,  we  will  en^ 
deavor  to  give  oor  instructions  aa  plainly 
as  possible,  for  the  information  of  the  mii- 
tiated.  Take  cuttings  from  the  old  plants 
(the  yoQBg  shoots  of  this  year's  growtli)^ 
commence  by  stripping  off  the  lower  foli- 
age to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the 
top  of  the  4;iiittingt  then,  with  a  keenedgtd 
knife,  cat  off  the  lower  part  close  under 
the  knot  or  joint  yon  have  selected ;  when 
the  pipings  are  all  prepared,  throw  them 
into  water  for  five  or  seven  minutes  to  stif- 
fen. The  piping  bed  being  ready,  preas 
them  into  the  soil  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  same  distance  apart ;  give 
a  good  sprinkling  of  water  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  is  dry,  put  the  glass  over 
them .  In  about  three  weeks  they  will  have 
rooted  ;  at  thia  period  the  glasses  may  be 
removed  by  degreea,  first  lifting  them  half 
an  inch  on  one  side  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  all  around :  abovt  the  fourth  day  they 
may  be  taken  off. 

Ptptfi^M.r-Pink8  will  root  as  ireely 
under  a  north  wall  as  any  where,  and  re- 
quire leas  attention  in  shading  when  in 
anoh  a  situation.  Prepare  a  layer  of  apil 
dnnff  (hovtfs  uanwe  tliat  is  nearly  exbaos- 
ted  of  ito  heat),  let  it  be  put  together  s 
thoroughly  wet,  and  bent  down  with  the 
spade  to  a  level  mirface ;  if  eight  inohea 
in  depth,  it  will  be  quite  soiBcient  to  keep 
Uie  worms  from  disturbing  the  yooqg 
planU.  On  this  must  be  placed  the  com- 
post for  the  planU  to  root  in,  three  inches 
deep*  l^is  abould  also  be  in  a  moist  state, 
but  not  wet,  and  be  moderately  pressed  to 
a  smooth  surface.  The  compost  for  the 
purpof  e  must  be  of  a  sandy  quality.  Leaf- 
mottU,  or  decayed  vegetable-mould,  and 
silver  eand  sifted  fine,  equal  parts  of  each. 
In  the  absence  of  the  above,  any  eweet  and 
sandy  soil,  proportioned  aa  above,  will  an- 
swer ;  but  we  give  the  preference  to  leaf- 
mould,  from  its  eool  and  letentive  native. 
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The  Terbena. 

The  Verbena  has  for  many  jreare  been  ao 
especial  favorite  of  ours ;  and  we  therefore 
'hope  to  be-excttied  if  we  exhibit  some  en- 
thusiasm in  speaking  of  it  as  an  object  wor- 
thy of  a  high  place  in  eveiy  well  furnished 
garden.  We  have  no  wish  to  extol  it  at 
Che  expense^  of  other  flowers,  of  which  we 
are  general -admirers;  but,  considering  its 
varied  usefulness  and  applic^iltty  for  or- 
nament, we  consider  the  Verbena  has  not 
an  equal.  How  admirably  it  is  adapted  for 
bedding  out  ia  the  parterre  or  cottager's 
gardenior  for  ornamenting  the  nigged  rock- 
work,  and  those  pretty  ornaments  of  oar 
|rardens,  the  vase  or  the  rustic  basket !  It 
grows  luxuriantly  on  the  decaying  stumps 
of  trees,  blooms  in  the  green-house,  and 
enlivens  the  conservatory— -every  where  it 
is  ^t  home,  and  always  finds  a  welcome. 
But  it  is  never  better  located  than  when  it 
is  extensively  planted  in  the  beds  of  a  well 
laid  out  geemetrical  garden.  No  flower 
can  boast  of  a  'greater  variety  of  color, 
ranging  from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  the 
purest  white,  and  in  many  instances  emit- 
ting a  delicate  perfume.  Its  habit  is  also 
flo  various;  in  some  instances  a  perfect 
creeper,  in  others  of  erect  growth,  adapted 
for  training  over  wire  work  of  ornamental 
forms.  Let  us  add  to  all  its  other  excel- 
iences,  the  length  of  time  that  well  culti- 
vated beds  of  it  will  continue  in  bloom, 
and  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  es» 
tablish  its  claim  to  universal  fisvor.  No 
|>lant  is  of  more  easy  ciiltivation  than  the 
Verbena.  The  beds  should  be  prepared 
direclly  after  (he  earfy  frosts  have  destroyed 
Che  old  plants*  We  give  them  a  good 
dressing  of  manure*  preferring  for  this 
purpose  the  remains  of  an  old  cucumber 
bed,  turning  «p  the  sml  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  deep,  and  leaving  it  rough, 
to  be  well  pulverized  by  the  frost  About 
the  second  week  in  April,  weather  permit- 
ting, we  level  down  the  soil,  and  prick  it 
ever  about  three  inches  deep  with  a  potato- 
fork,  and  the  beds  will  then  be  readv  to  re- 
eei?e  the  plants.  Place  them  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  apart^  and  peg  each 
«heot  iieatlj  and  iecurelj  down*  to  prevent 


them  beingdisturbed  by  the  wind.  All  the 
attention  they  will  require  after  planting 
will  be,  to  remove  the  pegs  from  time 
to  time  as  the  shoots  elongate.  Should 
the  season  prove  dry,  supply  them  with 
water,  using  liquid  manure  every  third 
•time;  liberally  for  scarlets  and  all  high 
or  bright  colors,  but  with  caution  for 
whites. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  about  the  end 
of  August,  and  planted  in  eand  or  any  light 
soil,  under  a  north  or  west  wall,  and  covered 
with  hand-glasses,  where,  with  a  little  at- 
tention,  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  about  a 
fortnight. 

When  this  is  the  case,  plant  them  singly 
into  pots  known  as  thumbs  or  small  sixties  * 
(3  inch),  using  a  soil  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat ;  place  then 
in  a  frame,  and  keep  them  close  for  a  few 
days,  t>ll  rooted  into  the  fresh  soil,  when 
they  may  be  exposed  by  degrees  to  the  full 
influence  of  sun  and  air.  Stop  every  shoot 
at  the  second  joint,  te  make  the  planta 
bushy.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  the  frame 
till  the  end  of  October,  then  remove  them 
to  the  upper  shelf  in  the  green-house  or 
cold  pit,  where,  with  a  little  stopping  and 
an  occasional  watering,  they  will  remain 
very  safe  (providing  aevere  frost  is  exclu* 
ded)  till  the  first  week  in  March,  when 
they  may  again  be  removed  to  the  frame 
(should  the  season  be  mild),  and  exposed 
as  before  to  sun  and  air ;  under  such  treat- 
ment  the  plants  will  be  dwarf,  short  jointed* 
very  hardy,  and  quite  prepared  for  bedding 
out  by  the  second  week  in  April,  and  will 
stand  fully  exposed  to  four  or  five  degrees 
of  frost  uninjured.  Such  is  the  way  we 
should  treat  the  good  old  established  sorts ; 
of  course,  with  the  new  varieties  the  case 
is  very  difl^erent  Propagated  in  spring, 
they  are  unprepared  for  exposure  too  early 
in  the  season  ;  the  safest  time  for  bedding 
out  such  plants  is  about  the  second  week 
in  May.  But  the  great  advantage  of  early 
planting  is,  that  the  garden  is  gay  betimest 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  but 
that  the  plants  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  very  liberal  crop  of  these  beautiftil 
flowers  Ull  the  froat  destroys  them  in  the 
autumn. 
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TWEHTT*rOUS  OF  TBS  BEST  VSRBSRAS. 

Ctptivatioo,  bright  roie*  sctrletspot,  strik- 
ing and  fine* 
Comte  de  Paria,  rose  with  bloe  border. 
Defiance,  brilliant  scarlet,  form  good,  and 

free  bloomer ;  the  beat  of  its  claaa. 
Desirable,  purple  lake,  fine  form. 
Desirable,  cream  and  pink  shaded, large  and 

compact. 
Diversity, rosy  lilac  and  dark  violet. 
Emperor  of  China,  eolor  deep,  rich  crimson. 
Empress  of  Scarlets,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  but 

not  good  enough  in  shape  for  a  show 

flower  ;  a  fine  thing  for  bedding. 
Ezcelsa  Superb,  large,  deep  rose,  fine  form. 
Fairy,  rose,  with  scarlet  centre. 
Gem,  pale  pink,  rose  centre,  fine  shape  and 

large. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  very  bright  rosy  pink, 

flowers  and  truss  very  large. 
Madonna,  rosy  pink,  with  primrose  eye, 

fine  trusser. 
Magna,  a  delicate  rose  of  much  substance, 

flowers  and  truss  very  large. 
Marchioness  of  Ailsa,  delicate  pale  pink, 

white  centre,  good  shape. 
Miss  Sarah,  white,  pink  centre,  fine  form. 
One  in  the  Ring,  salmon,  very  large. 
Princess  Marie,  pale  bloe,  with  dark  centre. 
Rainbow,  grey  lilac,  fine  form. 
Ruby  Superb,  bright  ruby,  light  eye,  fine 

form.  * 

Saint  Margaret,  scarlet  crimson,  light  violet 

eye,  large  and  fine  form. 
Satellite,  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  yellow 

eye. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  deep  peach. 
Virgin  Queen,  large,pure  white,good  shape. 
Vixen,  pale  pink,  fine  ahape. 

TRB  rOLLOWIirO  AKB  OLDBB  OHZS,  VEST 
SHOWT,  AHD  BETTES  ADAPTED  FOR  BEDS 
TEAM  80HB  OW  THS  ABOVE. 

AfbtL  Adoratiseima,  blush,  with  lilac  eye. 

Amethystina,  light  blue. 

Atrosanguinea,  crimson,  with  yellow  eye. 

Aurora,  pinkish  saknon. 

Barkerii,  dark  scarlet. 

Beauty  Supreme,  rose  very  large. 

Bicolor  Griindiflora,  scarlet,  with  dark  eye. 

Boule  de  Feu,  bright  scarlet. 

OhjampioOf  rosy  salmon. 


Comet,  cream,  dark  center. 

Delight,  primrose. 

Eliza,  delicate  salmon. 

Emma,  deep  purple. 

Favorite,  bright  rose. 

Heloise,  rich  purple,  fine  shape ;  the  best 
of  its  class. 

Iroperatrice  Josephine,  fine  deep  blue. 

Lord  John  Hussell,  bright  salmon. 

Lord  Thurlow,  crimson  maroon. 

Merry  Monarch,  shaded  orange  crimson. 

Miss  Harcourt,  pure  white;  the  best  known. 

Mountain  of  Snow,  color  pure  white  ;  first- 
rate  form. 

Reine  de  Francaise«  pink  with  a  rich  ear- 
mine  centre. 

Vulcan,  rose  and  scarlet. 

Wonder  of  Scarlets,  scarlet 


«•■•» 


The   Chrysanthsmam. 

Of  all  our  winter  flowers  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful,  and  certainly  none  are 
more  easily  cultivated.  There  is,  however, 
a  mode  of  culture  pursued  bv  some,  which 
we  think,  possesses  some  advantages  over 
that  commonly  in  use.  It  is  that  of  rais- 
ing the  plants  from  layers  instead  of  from 
cuttings.  The  benefits  arising  from  this 
system  are,  1st,  A  greater  quantity  of 
plants  can  be  produced,  2d,  Greater  va- 
riety can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  size  ;  a 
circumstance  of  some  moment,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Chrysanthemum  dislikes 
much  stopping.  And,  3d,  Plants  can  be 
raised  from  layers  at  less  expense  and 
trouble  than  they  can  be  produced  by  any 
olher  syatem. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  production  of 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering,  plant  them  out  on  a  prepared 
border,  having  a  west  aspect;  top-dress 
with  a  little  well  rotted  manure,  and  cover 
lightly  with  straw,  to  protect  them  from 
the  full  rigor  of  frost,  which  may  probably 
set  in  after  they  are  planted,  do  soon  as 
favorable  .weather  arrives,  say  in  April, 
cut  down  the  old  stems,  and  encourage 
growth  by  forking-in  the  rotten  manure 
with  which  they  were  top-dressed.  When 
of  sufficient  length,  let  ibe  young  shoots  be 
layered  in  the  pots,  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain,  the  early  layered  ones 
of  course  requiring  the  largest  pots  ;  stop 
the  shoot  at  the  time  of  putting  them  into 
the  pots,  and  again  as  soon  as  circumstan- 
ces will^Uow.  The  tops  might  be  made 
into  cuttings  if  required;  but  unless  very 
few  plants  have  been  put  out,  no  necessity 
will  exist  for  this. 
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2d.  As  to  sizes,  great  satiety  may  be 
obtained  in  this  respect  by  allowitig  a 
month  to  elapse  between  the  layeringS) 
which  will  also  give  a  saccession  in  time 
of  flowering.  By  this  means,  instead  of 
having  the  plants  all  of  tmiform  height,  we 
have  them  of  all  heights,  from  three  inches 
to  three  feet;  and  id*  the  last  layering 
(which  should  be  effected  by  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August),  three  or 
four  stems  maybe  tied  together  and  lay« 
ered  in  one  small  pot;  these  will  be  in 
beauty  at  Christmas.  When  the  pots  are 
properly  filled  with  roots,  and  the  flower 
bods  formed,  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
with  good  effect ;  it  improves  the  size  of 
the  flower.  I  have  seen  plants  not  more 
than  six  inches  high,  with  flowers  the  di- 
ameters of  which  were  lor^r  than  the 
mouths  of  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
grown,  with  foliage  hanging  over  the  side 
of  the  pott — presenting,  at  least,  a  novelty 
in  Chrysanthemum  growing. 

3d.  By  this  mode  of  coitore  the  expen- 
ses of  production  are  lessened  materially, 
lor  no  glass  is  required  in  striking  the 
layers,  nor  in  starting  the  plants  into  growth 
after  they  have  been  potted  off.  The  pots 
in  which  they  sHb  layered  are  plunged  in 
the  ground,  thereby  rendering  watering  un* 
necessary,  and  the  plants  are  stronger,  from 
having  the  mother-plant  to  support  them. 
Care  must,  however,  be  tahen  to  plant 
them  well,  leaving  room  for  light  and  air 
to  circulate  freely  among  the  plants. 

By  this  plan  of  cultivation  plants  maybe 
obtained  in  suflicient  quantity  to  allow  them 
to  be  introduced  into  the  flower-garden 
when  the  beauty  of  other  less  hardy  things 
has  passed  by.  They  may  be  planted,  ac- 
cording to  their  colors,  near  the  windows 
of  the  dwelling-house ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  old  plants  should.be  only  parity 
cut  down,  training  them  during  the  season 
to  the  ground,  Uiat  their  leaves  may  be 
all  in  one  position,  as  they  would  take  too 
long  to  recover  themselves  in  November 
if  allowed  to  grow  promiscuously,  and  by 
growing  them  a  goou  length  they  will  cover 
the  beds  more  effectually.  In  This  way  a 
few  beds  of  Chrysanthemums  have  a  good 
effect,  and  serve  to  relieve  the  gloom  of 
winter,  by  shortening  very  considerably  its 
duration.  A  very  slight  protection  will 
save  the  foliage  from  getting  browned, 
which  sometimes  happens  after  frost. 

I  have  found  the  yellow  varieties  best 
adapted  for  out-door  work,  being  hardier 
than  the  white  sorts ;  the  dark  colored 
kinds  also  stand  very  yvelh—Londm  -Fto- 
risi. 

Labor  is  an  important  feqoistte,  but  not 
the  only  requisite  of  suceesafiil  husbandry. 


Vhs  fiardy  Xa^nolias. 

The  Magnolias  are  the  most  magnifioent 
trees  among  the  arboricultural  productioas 
of  the  globe,  and  stand  prominent  amid  the 
forest  treasures  of  the  United  States.  Hw 
stateliness  and  grandeur  of  their  growth — 
the  size  and  verdure  of  their  foilage— «ild 
the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  flowen, 
render  them  at  all  times,  and  in  all  sea* 
sons,  objects  of  the  greatest  interest.  No 
ornanrental  trees  have  more  claims  upon 
the  pkoter  than  these.  Hardy  enough,  as 
several  of  them  are,  to  endure  the  rigon 
of  a  New  England  winter,  they  deserve  a 
place  in  the  garden  or  grounds  ol  every 
admirer  of  elegant  trees. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tulip  tree, 
which  beloagii  to  the  same  natural  grom, 
no  others  will  compare  with  them  in  all 
that  constitutes  beauty  of  form  and  mag- 
nificence of  flowers ;  the  oak,  the  elnii 
and  the  maple,  each  have  their  merits ;  bnt 
they  are  of  a  different  character  from  thai 
of  the  magnolias,  and  cannot  be  compared 
with  them.  The  oak  pleases  us  in  pic- 
turesque form,  its  sturdy  growth,  its  varied 
foliage,  and  for  the  associations  which  ts- 
vest  it ;  but  the  magnolia  delights  us  in 
the  symmetry  of  its  habits — ^the  breadth  of 
its  deep  green  leaves,  the  size  of  its  bloe- 
som,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  rich  coral 
berries.  In  the  park  the  oak  would  stand 
conspicuous  among  all  other  trees  ;  baton 
the  polished  lawn,  the  magnolia  could  have 
no  rival  but  in  itself. 

Michaux  who  in  his  Si/lva  has  described 
and  elegantly  figured  all  the  fine  species 
indigenous  to  America,  is  unbounded  in  his 
praise  ef  the  magnolias.  An  opportuni^ 
to  see  them  in  all  their  splendor  in  their 
native  forests,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
one,  so  great  a  lover  of  fine  trees,  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  their  richness  and 
magnificence.  The  M.  macrophylla  he 
carried  home  with  him  to  the  Empress  Je- 
sephine,  in  whose  garden,  at  Malmaisoa, 
it  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1811. 

The  magnolias  are  all  natives  of  Amen* 
ca  and  Asia,  none  yet  having  been  found 
in  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  or  Aoa* 
tralia.  They  also  occnpy  nearly  the  same 
parallels  ef  latitude,  from  the  98th  to^ke 
42d.  Michaux  states,  that  of  the  thirteen 
species  known  to  exist  when  he  published 
his  work,  (1814)  eight  were  varieties  of 
America,  and  five  of  Asia ;  but  Loudon,  in 
his  Arboretum,  (1849,)  only  enumerates 
twelve  species,  and  one  of  them  a  doublfal 
one,  viz.,  M.  pyramidata  Bar/r.  Adopting 
his  classification,  seven  are  natives  of 
America,  viz.,  M.  grandiflora,  glauca,  tri- 
petala,  macrophylk,  aeoqiiaata,   cordAta 
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«Bd  muricolata  ;  ftiul  four  of  Asift,  vis.,  M. 
c^Bspicua,  purpurea,  gracilis,  and  fuacata. 
But  there  are  many  varieties  and  hybrids 
of  the  above,  numbering  in  all  about  twenty* 
We  shall  only  enumerate  such  species 
and  varieties  as  are  known  to  be  quite  har- 
dy, or  appear  to  demand  further  trial,  with 
»  view  to  prove  them  to  be  so. 
Unfortunately  there  has  prevailed  an  im« 

Csion  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  msffno^ 
are  partially  tender,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  grow  ;  indeed,  so  general 
has  been  this  belief,  that  but  few  of  the 
*  more  enthusiastic  amateur  planters  have 
dared  to  try  them  ;  this,  added  to  the  scar- 
city of  good  trees  in  our  nurserv  collec- 
tionsy  has  retarded  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  trees  that  exist : 
aflid  ornamental  grounds,  that  might  have 
new  been  enriched  with  superb  specimens, 
are  filled  with  silver  abeles,'  horse-chesU 
nuts,  ailsnthttses,  limes,  and  other  exotics. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  most 
majestic  of  all  the  species  (M.  grandiflo* 
ra,)  cannot  be  considered  s«ifficiently  hardy 
to  stand  the  cHmate  in  the  latitude  of  42 
deg.  north.  .  So  far  as  has  been  tried,  it 
grows  tolerably  well  in  Philadelphia,  where 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  old  Bartmm 
Mrden  ;  but  every  few  years  it  loses  its 
&ading  shoots,  by  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er, thus  proving  that  without  protection  it 
will  not  thrive  well  here.  But,  cannot 
hybridization  affect  something  to  give  it 
more  hardiness  }  We  shall  consider  this 
in  noticing  the  species. 

The  Chinese  or  Asiatic  speciea  are  ^ite 
•s  hsrdy  as  our  natives  ;  hardier  than  some 
of  them.  They  are,  however,  of  low 
growth,  some  of  them,  in  faet,  mere  shrubs, 
yet  still  beautiful,— very  beautiful,  parti- 
cularly M.  conspicua.  Their  harainese 
only  needs  to  be  known  to  render  them 
favorites  in  every  garden,  however  small. 

AMBRICin  MA090UA9. 

Maoholta  AouMiifATA.— This  species  is 
the  hardiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  fsmtly,  sad  etiuals  in  alti- 
tude and  dimensions  the  M.  ^^ndiflora, 
often  exceeding  80  feet  in  height  The 
leaves  are  large,  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
and  three  or  four  broad,  even  on  old  trees  ; 
and  on  young  and  vigorous  ones  nearly 
twice  that  site.  They  are  ova),  entire,  and 
very  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  greenish  white  with 
a  tint  of  yellow,  and  have  a  slight  odor. 
The  cones  or  fruit  are  about  tiiree  inches 
long,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape,  from 
whence  the  common  name.  Cucumber 
mwiolia.    The  seeds  are  rose  colored; 

The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  of  a  oni* 
form  size,  and  the  summit  is  ample,  and 
qrBunetrically  shaped. 


This  Magnolia  Michaut  characterises 
«  as  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  Ameri* 
can  forests."  Its  large  flowers  abundantly 
displayed  amid  its  superb  foilage,  have  a 
fine  effect  and  render  it  the  most  desirable 
of  the  large  growing  species. 

The  acuminata  occupies  a  crreat range  of 
territory,  extending  from  the  Niagara  Falls, 
its  northern  limit,  (lat.  43  deg.)  along  the 
whole  mountainous  tract  of  the  Alleghe* 
nies,  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  a  dis« 
tance  of  900  miles.  It  grows  most  abun* 
dantly  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  the 
air  moist  It  is  not  found  within  100 
miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  Mi- 
chaux  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  extreme  heat.  It  does,  however,  sue* 
ceed  very  well,  the  Bartram  specimen  in 
Philadelphia  being  now  80  feet  high  and 
7  feet  in  circumference. 

Magnolia  AUEicui.ATA.-»Next  In  size 
and  grandeur  to  the  acuminata  is  the  pre- 
sent species,  attaining,  according  to  Mi- 
chaux,  the  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet 
The  Bartram  specimen, however,  issevgnty* 
.^  feet  high,  and  five  and  a  half  in  oircum- 
ference.  It  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foilage  and  the  size  of  the 
flowers  as  the  last,  with  this  addition  to 
the  latter,  that  they  have  an  agreeable 
odor.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  six 
broad ;  and  in  young  trees,  one-third  larger; 
the  base  of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  rounded 
lobes,  from  whence  its  specific  name*  The 
flowers  are  of  a  fine  white.  The  conee 
are  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  of  a 
beautiful  rose  color  at  maturity.  The  seeds 
are  red. 

The  auriculata  is  found  growing  only  in 
a  small  tract  of  country  on  the  Alleghe- 
nies  which  traverse  the  southern  States, 
300  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ohio 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Bartram 
discovered  it  in  1786.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  the  lo(tj  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

Maovoua  TBiPSTALA.—Next  In  respect 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  magnoliai 
comes  the  tripetala.  It  is  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York,  but  is  more 
abundant  further  south;  it  is  also  plentiful 
in  the  western  States.  Its  dimensions  are 
below  the  auriculata,  the  Bertram  speci- 
men being  about  fortr  foot  high,  and  ttuee 
in  eh>cumference.  Its  leaves  are  larger 
than  either  the  auriculata  or  acuminata,  be- 
ing eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long  and 
seven  or  eight  broad,  and  often  displayed 
in  rays  at  the  ends  of  the  vigorous  shoots, 
like  an  umbrella,  from  whence  its  name 
(umbrella  tree.)  The  flowers  are  also 
large,  seven  to  eight  Inches  in  diameter, 
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white,  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
and  scarcely  so  fragrant  as  the  other  soe- 
cies.  The  fruit  is  conical,  four  or  nve 
inches  lung,  and  two  in  diameter,  rose  col- 
ored when  ripe,  with  pale,  red  seeds. 

The  tripetala  is  a  superb  tree  ;  its  long 
smooth  shoots,  its  huge  fpilage,  its  elegant 
flowers,  and  showy  fruit  forming  sncces- 
sively  through  the  year,'object8  of  the  most 
attractive  interest.  It  growth  is  rapid,  and 
it  comes  into  bloom  early,  when  only  ten 
or  tweWe  feet  high. 

Magholu  cordata.— This  species  Mi- 
chaux  remarks, "  very  nearly  resembles  the 
acuminata,  and  has  been  confounded  witli 
it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where 
it  grows,"  and  Loudon,  in  hia  Arb,  BrU.^ 
states  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species. 
It  attains  about  the  same  altitude  as  the 
tripetala,  (forty  or  firty  feet,}  and  only  dif- 
fers in  its  broader  leaves,  which  are  four  to 
six  inches  in  length,  and  three  to  five  in 
breadth,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow, 
marked  inside  with  a  few  reddish  lines. 
The  cones  are  three  inches  long,  green,  and 
the  seeds  are  deep  red. 

The  cordata  was  discovered  by  the  elder 
Hichaux,  who  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Savannah,  in  Upper  Georgia,  and  on 
those  of  the  streams  which  traverse  the 
back  part  of  South  ^-Carolina.  It  never 
makes  its  appearance  in  forests,  but  only 
in  isolated  situationa,  along  the  banks  of 
tivers. 

This  species  is  rarely  met  with  in  ruki- 
vation;  and  is  less  known  than  either  of 
the  above,  though  Michaux  speaks  of  it  as 
''  resisting  an  intense  degree  of  cold,"  and 
therefore  a  most  interesting  one  to  ama* 
teur  planters.  It  will  thrive  in  our  cli- 
mate, and  should  be  generally  introduced. 

These  four  species  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  grow  in  any  good  locality  through- 
out MassachusettSt  And  probably  much 
further  north.  Fine  specimens  of  the  three 
first  may  be  found  around  Boston,  particu- 
larly in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge. 

Magkolia  maceophtlla. — ^This  remark- 
able species  has  generally  been  considered 
too  tender  for  our  climate.  It  growa  freely 
in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  a  tree  in  the 
old  Bertram  Garden,  thirty  feet  hieh,  and 
twelve  inches  in  circumference.  Vr  e  think 
it  deserving  of  a  more  general  trial ;  and 
believe  it  will  be  found  quite  hardy.  It 
loves  a  good  generous  soil,  and  a  dry  sub- 
tratum ;  like  the  allanthuses  and  many 
other  trees,  it  soon  perishes  if  the  roots 
are  soaked  with  water  all  Winter. 

It  is  the  moat  rare  of  all  the  native  mag- 
nolias, being  only  found  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  and  in  Tennessee; 
always  sparingly  dispersed,  only  a  few  trees 
being  found  together. 


In  its  general  appearance  it  is  like  the 
tripetala,  and  it  is  alwavs  accompanied  in 
its  native  forests  by  that  species.  The 
leaves  are  vecy  large,  often  measuring  tMr" 
tu'jive  inches  long,  and  nine  or  ten  broad ; 
tney  are  oblong  oval,  and  heart-ahaped  at 
the  base.  The  flowers  are  the  largest  of 
all  the  magnolias,  being  frequently  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  nne 
white,  with  a  small  deep  purple  spot  as  the 
interior  base  of  the  petals,  which  are  six 
in  number;  they  also  diffuse  a  fragrant  odor. 
The  cones  are  four  inches  long,  and  rose 
colored. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  of 
its  numerous  blossomsi  sat  off  by  the  rich 
and  luxuriant  foilage  which  surrounds 
them.  It  appears  to  us  that  no  care  or 
expense  should  be  considered  too  great  to 
thoroughly  test  the  hardiness  of  this  an* 
perb  species. 

Maorolia  grandiflora. — ^There  can  be 
but  little  hope  of  acclimating  this  species; 
certainly  as  regards  majesty  of  form,  mag- 
nificence of  foilage*  and  elegance  of  flow- 
ers, it  is  the  finest  tree  in  the  world.  Bar« 
trams  ays  its  trunk  resembles  a  "  beautiful 
column,"  and  its  dark  green  foilage  "  aiU 
vered  over  with  milk  white  flowers."  It 
attains  the  height  of  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  leaves  are  about  a  fool 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  wide,  ever- 
green, thick,  smooth, glossy ,  and  veiy  bril- 
liant on  the  upper  surfiaoe.  The  flowers 
are  six  to  eight  inches  across,  and  appear 
at  the  ends  of  the  last  yearns  shoots ;  they 
are  white,  and  so  exceedingly  sweet  as  to 
be  overpowering  to  many  persons. 

It  is  found  growing  as  far  up  the  Missis- 
sippi as  Natchez,  and  as  far  east  as  Nordi 
Carolina,  and  ia  very  abundant  over  an  ex* 
tent  of  SOOO  miles  of  territory.  It  grows 
in  cool  and  sandy  places,  where  the  soil  is 
loose,  deep  and  fertile. 

Thoroughly  protected,  no  doubt  it  would 
grow -well  in  the  latitude  of  42  deg.  north. 
But  a  tree  that  requires  this  trouble  caa 
never  become  a  popular  variety  ;  the  only 
hope  ia  in  the  production  of  hybrids,  whicb 
will  not  takeaway  its  evergreen  character, 
b«it  render  it  more  hardy.  The  French  and 
Belgian  Catalogues  enumerate  a  varietf 
which  thrives  where  the  grandiflora  will 
not  grow  ;  it  is  called  the  Magnolia,  gran* 
diflora,  var.  gallisoniere,  and  we  hope  its 
hardiness  will  be  tested. 

These  two  species,  the  grandiflora  and 
macrophyila,  we  have  introduced  hereto 
render  planters  and  amateurs  more  familiar 
with  their  beauties  and  claima  upon  their 
attention.  We  cannot  conaider  them  yet 
among  the  hardy  species. 

ABLATIO  8PXCTE8. 

Magkolia  coxsncgA.— (The  Yolaa 
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']iolm.)-*-Tbi8  Bpecies'  is  eaid  to  have  been 
fSnt  cultivated  in  China,  in  the  year  627, 
and  has  ever  since  that  time  held  the  first 
rank  as  an  ornamenta?  tree  in  their  gar- 
dens. In  its  native  country,  when  full 
ffrown,  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet.  The  largest  plant  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1835,  when  it  was  measured  for 
Mr.  Loudon,  was  (wenty^seven  feet  h?gh, 
mnd  at  that  time  had  open  6,000  ftowers  ! 
It  is  quite  rare  in  our  gardens,  and  but  few 
specimens  of  any  size  are  to  be  found. 

The  conspicua  assumes  a  regular  conical 
•hape,  with  numerous  branches  and  twigs, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  milk  white,  ex- 
pand before  any  of  the  leaves,  blooming  in 
April  or  May.  R  blossoms  when  only  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  grows  so  well  as  to 
reach  the  height  of  teir  feet  in  six  or  ergbt 
years. 

It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  species,  standing 
■  temperature  of  25  deg.  below  2ero,  with- 
out the  least  injury.  A  fine  plant  of  it  on 
the  elegant  grounds  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  blooms  beautifully  every  year. 
It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  tiie  hardiest  of  our 
American  kinds. 

It  grows  readily,  preferring  a  deep,  rich 
mellow  soil,  in  a  rather  dry  locality,  and 
while  quite  small,  if  in  a  bleak  place,  may 
be  slightly  protected  with  a  few  pine  boughs; 
but  as  soon  as  well  established  it  needs  no 
more  care  than  the  hardiest  shrub.  No 
garden  should  be  without  it 

Magtholia  pubpcbea. — A  smaller  grow- 
ing species  than  the  conspicua,  found  in 
Japan,  and  introduced  to  England  in  f790. 
Its  height  is  about  ten  fept,  when  ftril  grown. 
Stems  numerous,  not  much  branched ; 
leaves  large,  deep  green ;  fiowers  large, 
rich  purple  on  the  outside  of  the  petals, 
and  nearly  white  within,  the  contrast  of 
the  two  Colors  rendering  it  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful. It  should  have  a  light,  rich  earth  to 
grow  in,  and  a  dry  subsoil,  when  it  will 
prove  quite  hardy,  and  a  most  ornamental 
species. 

MaGVOLIA      S0T7LA!r6EAirA.  —  Thfs     BO 

closely  resembles  the  conspicua  when  not 
in  flower,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  distragoish 
it.  It  is  a  hybrid  raised  at  Froment,  near 
Paris,  by  the  late  Chevalier  Soulange  Bo- 
din,  and  supposed  to  be  between  IML  con- 
epicua  aud  purpurea,  as  they  stood  near  to- 
gether. It  only  differs  from  the  former 
species,  in  having  its  flowers  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  It  is  a  fine  shrub,  and  with 
the  other  hardy  ones,  indispensable  in 
every  fine  collection. 

These  are  all  the  hardy  species  of  this 
grand  tribe,  and  they  are  deserving  of  far 
more  attention  than  they  have  received. 
We  commend  our  account  of  them  to  every 
amateur  and  lovet  of  trees  and  shrubs  ; 


and  though  longer  than  we  intended  ta 
make  our  article  when  we  commenced,  we 
hope  they  will  find  it  worthy  of  their  peru* 
sal. — ^Mao.  or  HoBTicuLTuas. 


>•■>! 


Tks   Battsrflj  Plant. 

The  curious  in  botanical  novelties  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  a  fine  specimen' 
of  this  singular  and  beautiful  plant  can 
now  be  seen  in  full  blootn  at  the  National 
Greenhouses,  (Botanical  Garden).  The 
blossoms  are  large  and  yellow,  with  reddish 
brown  spots,  and  move  about  by  the  least 
breath  of  airi  resembling  very  much  i» 
form  some  gaudy  insect.  This  individual 
plant  was  brought  from  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas  by  the  Rev.  Mr.'FiSK,  chaplain  on 
board  the  United  States  frigate  Raritanr 
daring  her  last  cruise,  together  with  many 
species  of  Ait  and  other  interestiog  plants 
from  the  various  countries  visited  by  that 
ship. 

The  above  is  from  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. The  plant  is  the  orcidium  pa- 
nuo,  of  the  wonderful  family  of  the  Or- 
chids. The  leaves  are  generally  striated 
and  acute,  and  frequently  spotted.  The 
flower-scape  arises  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  and  is  from  two  to  three  feet  bng. 
The  long  linear  erect  petals  of  the  flower 
are  of  a  rich  porpte,  with  a  few  transverse 
bands  of  greenish  yellow.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  of  a  bright  motted  yellow  with 
irregular  bands  or  blotches  of  orange. 
The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  a  bright 
yellow,  with  a  broad  irregular  border  of 
orange-red.  The  crest  is  white,  marked 
with  yellow  and  red.  Immediately  above 
the  wings  are  slender  fleshy  processes^ 
tipped  with  glands,  of  which  the  two  upper 
are  the  longest  and  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  two  tentacula  with  eyes  at  their 
extremities.  This  is  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiftil  and  the  most  singular  of  all  the  spe-^ 
cies  of  oncidium.  There  is  no  more  sin- 
gular and  striking  flower  in  nature.  The 
superior  beauty  of  its  bloom  should  com* 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  florists.  Its  spe- 
cific name  papUiOi  (butterfly)  was  given 
to  it  by  Br.  Llndley,  from  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  one  of  those  insects  ;  and  its 
singular  form,  poised  like  a  richly  painted 
butterfly  on  the  top  of  its  long  slender  flow- 
er-stalk, justifies  Uie  appropriateness  of  its 
appellation.    It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  and 
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is  retdily  iaorewed  by  divldiz^ ;  the  soil  of  towering  pride.    As  he  looke-  abroad 


ahoyd  be  light  fibrous  peat  mould,  well 
mixed  with  drainers;  the  pot,  indeed,  should 
be  half  filled  with  drainers.  It  requires  a 
humid  stove  when  growing,  but  according 
to  Knowles,  an  English  florist,  Dke  many 
of  its  kind,  should  be  kept  cool  and  dry 
during  its  doroMint  period.  Shall  we  ever 
here? 


see  one 


N«* 


[Study  ef  Vaturs. 


upon  the  stupendous  array  of  the  Divine 
glories,  and  wanders  amid  the  systems  of 
worlds  which  form  for  him  a  canopy  of  un* 
fading  fire,  he  exclaims,  "  When  I  consider 
Ahe  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  finders,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  nast  or* 
dained,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindr 
ful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thorn 
visitest  him  V^ 

His  heart  thus  penetrated  and  subdued^ 
and  taught  to  feel  the  hallowing  impress  of 
I  that  love  which  garnished  and  apread  out 
the  heavens,  is  inspired  with  adoring  reve» 
rence  for  Him  who  stoops  to  paint  ami  prop 
the  tiniest  flower  and  nerve  the  insect'^ 
wing.  In  what  others  call  nature  and  in* 
stinct,  he  has  learned  to  recognise  the  wia^ 
dom,  love,  and  power  of  the  omnipresent 
God,  and  his  heart  echoes,  <*  Great  and 
marvelous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty !  Who  would  not  fear  thee  and 
glorify  thy  name  1" 

How  impressively  does  the  study  of  nft-> 

ture  exhibit  the  condescensidn  of  God  to 

man,  especially  in  the  work  of  redemption  !• 

To  scan  with  intelligent  eye  the  ascend-   When  the  student  of  nature  looks  upon 

ing  links  of  Nature's  wondrous  cbaitt,  from    ^|^^    heavens   and   remembers    that   God 


[The  following  Essay  by  Miss  Louisa 
Van  Norman  of  the  Rutgers  Female  losU- 
tute,  received  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  for 
the  beat  composition  in  one  of  the  depart- 
menta  of  that  institution  at  its  recent  an- 
nual commencement.  It  expresses  many 
strong  and  inspiring  thoughts]. 

"  In  the  Taft  and  in  the  minute,  we  tee 
The  naambigvom  footstepe  or  the  Ood 
Who  gUe«  iu  tiutc0  to  au  Ineeera  wiug. 
And  wheete  hie  throne  upon  the  ronini  worlds.** 


the  smallest  animalcule  up  to  the  grand 
center  of  the  planetary  system,  is  the  glo- 
rious province  of  man,  a  province  which 
marks  his  dignitv  and  proclaims  his  lofly 
destiny.  Though  not  permitted  as  an  ar- 
chitect or  a  dicutor  to  enter  the  grand  tem- 
{de  of  the  universe,  yet  as  an  admirer  and 
earner,  he  may  freely  range  through  all 
the  magnificent  scenes,  and  familiarly  in- 
terrogate Nature  respecting  her  works. 
Here  his  spirit,  expanded  by  ever-enlarging 
and  brightening  conceptions,  ascends  to 
**  Nature's  God,''  and  revels  amid  the  un- 
created glories  of  the  Infinite. 

The  study  of  nature  is  the  study  of  God  ; 
for  here  has  he  represented  in  visible  glo- 
ries  his  "  eternal   power   and  Godhead," 
and  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men  "  His 
mightv  acts  and  the  glorious  majesty  of 
his  kingdom."    Upon  the  earth  beneath, 
and  the  heavens  above,  in  every  form  of 
nature,  organic  and  inorganic,  the  Crea- 
tor has  stereotyped  a.  living  alphabet,  by 
which  the  8tudent«of  nature  can  read  the 
infinite  skill,  omnipotent  power,  unceasing 
benevolence,  and  vmfhiling  wisdom  of  the 
universal  Archlteot—an    a^»habet  which, 
vocalised  by  earth's  myriad  voices,  greets 
the  ear  in  the  aephyr's  sigh  and  the  tem- 
pest's howl,  in  the  streamlet^s  purl  and 
ocean's  roar,  in  the  insect's  hum  and  the 
tiiunder's  peal.    Thus  while  his  mind,  by 
the  expanding  impress  of  the  alUpervading 
Presence,  soars  above  the  polluting  atmos- 
phere and  paltry  pursuits  of  the  world,  a 
feeling  of  profound  humility  clips  the  wings 


*'  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshop- 
pers," or  when  he  penetrates  the  depths  oi 
the  earth,  **  which  is  his  footstool,"  will  h» 
not  ask  with  Solomon,  <*  Will  this  God  ia 
very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  V* 
and  exclaim  with  St.  Paul,  that  **  the  love 
of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesns,  passeth 
all  understanding?"    But  even  in  this  mye* 
tery  of   loving   condescension,  he   finds 
ground  of  faith  ;  for  beholding  God  in  the 
revelation  of  his  works,  where  all  is  un- 
searchable mystery,   from    the  son-beam 
mote  to  the  rolling  sphere,  from  the  micro- 
scopic insect  to  the  leviathan  of  the  deep, 
his  mind  is  prepared  to  see  him  in  the  mys- 
terious revelations  of  his  word.    Here  also 
he  finds  an  antidote  against  despondency  ; 
for  he  who  clothes  the  liilies  of  the  field 
and  marks  the  sparrow's  falli  will  much 
more  care  for  ana  protect  man,  the  noblest 
work  of  his  creative  power.    In  decaying 
and  reviving  vegetation,  in  Ternal  life  from 
wintry  death,  is  shadowed  forth  the  reeor* 
rection  morning,  and  his  heart  is  inspired 
with  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  that  though 
all  else  be  dissolved,  '*  yet  man  ahall  live 
again/'  restored  "  bv  the  enetgr  of  that 
mi^^  power  whereby  God  is  able  to  sub- 
due all  things  to  hi  mself."    As  mists  before 
the  rising  sun,  the  phantoma  of  aupersti* 
tious  hopes  and  fears  vanish  from  the  hori- 
xon  of  a  mind  thns  expanded  and  illumined 
by  a  knowledge  of  Jehovah's  works.    Sun 
moon,  and  comets,  fiery  akies,  earthquakes 
and  tempests,  all  appear  but  harmonious 
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-tdjtincts  or  well-timed  episodes  in  Nature^s 
Bublime  oratorio. 

Not  only  are  the  sublime  and  awful  in 
nature  intelligibly  significant  to  her  devout 
and  earnest  student,  but  even  in  the  most 
minute  he  discovers  marks  of  divine  be- 
nevolence and  power.  With  the  organiza- 
tion and  habits  of  myriads  of  living  crea- 
tures, fur  which  the  finest  needle-point 
would  be  an  ample  theatre,  he  becomes  fa- 
miliar ;  and  thus  to  him  all  nature's  works 
are  invested  with  an  interest  unappreciated 
by  those  who  look  on  earth  and  skies  with 
vacant  eye.  As  a  flute  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  knows  nothing  of  its  stops,  so  is  the 
earth  to  one  unacquainted  with  its  myste- 
ries ;  and  as  the  musician  can  make  the 
dry  reed  discourse  most  excellent  music, so 
-the  philosopher  can  find  **  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything." 

The  study  of  nature  gives  man  almost 
vnlimited  power.  He  looks  through  its 
various  departments,  discerns  their  rela- 
tions, connections,  and  dependencies,  and 
'the  means  by  which  he  can  render  them 
'subservient  to  his  improvement  and  happi- 
ness. From  his  terrestrial  "stand-point" 
he  measures  the  dimensions  of  his  earthly 
ball,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  pursues 
its  unwearied  way,  and  traces  the  exact 
path  it  follows.  He  unravels  the  mystic 
<lanccs  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  weighs 
them  in  a  balance,  and  estimates  the 
strength  of  the  invisible  cords  which  bind 
them  all  tocrether.  He  unfolds  the  strata 
of  the  globe  as  the  leaves  of  a  ponderous 
volume  ;  and  in  the  hieroglyphics  traced 
there  by  God's  own  finger,  deciphers  well 
the  hoary  chronicles  of  ages  past.  He  fits 
the  earth  for  the  purposes  of  ogriculture, 
brings  water  from  the  depths  below,  and 
thus  holding  the  earth  in  his  hands,  he  verily 
subdues  it.  He  guides  the  lightning  inits 
lurid  course,  or  binds  it  in  fetters  ;  makes 
it  the  winged  messenger  of  thought,  or 
compels  it  to  do  his  bidding  as  a  motive 
power.  He  converts  invisible  vapor  into 
iron-sinewed,  well  reined  coursers,  and 
yokes  them  to  his  chariot  wheels.  He  ar- 
rests ihe  sunbeam,  and  compels  it  to  divulge 
the  secret  of  the  rainbow.  He  makes  the 
sun  his  painter — ^the  sun  himself,  that  g^and, 
old,  universal  painter,  whose  glorious  pen- 
'Cilings  clothe  earth  and  sky  with  continual 
beauty.  Nor  has  the  student  of  nature 
reached  his  final  goal  of  power,  for  this 
must  be  commensurate  with  his  field  of  vi- 
sion, and  with  its  expansion  continually  1n- 
creise.  Notwithstanding  the  compara- 
tively glorious  results  which  thud  far  have 
crowned  the  researches  of  mind  in  nature's 
field,  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy.    The 
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alphabet  has  not  yet  been  mastered.  Even 
the  leaves  of  the  mighty  volume  have  not 
all  been  turned,  nor  met  a  hasty  glance. 
Could  we  peer  into  the  mystic  future  and 
see  our  race  advanced  from  mental  infancy 
to  manhood's  vigorous  life,  how  would  the 
present  dwindle  to  an  aore  of  baby  prattle 
and  gewgaw  trifles  !  Since  the  nursery 
of  man's  infancy  presents  a  theatre  so  com- 
plicate and  glorious,  what  must  be  the 
field  adapted  to  his  manhood's  powers ! 
Since  here,  he  gathers  abotit  him  so  much 
dignity,  where  his  field  of  vision  is  com- 
paratively limited,  and  hie  power  are  fet- 
tered, to  what  unimagined  height  shall  he 
attain,  when  emerging  from  the  chrysa- 
lis, he  ''feel  at  home,'*  where  angels  dwell ! 


!■■>! 


Annuals. 

The  cnltnre  of  Annuals,  so  simple  and 
convenient  in  itself,  and  so  entirely  within 
the  ability  of  every  person  in  command  of 
a  spot  of  ground,  has  two  great  advantages 
over  the  culture  of  every  other  class  of 
flowers.  In  the  first  place  it  is  attended 
with  less  expense  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  flower  culture  :  and  then,  what  is 
an  important  consideration,  all  the  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  from  it,  is  obtained 
within  the  period  of  six  or  eight  months. 
The  reward  promptly  follows  the  little  care 
and  labor  bestowed.  Perennial  herbace- 
ous plants  are  never  in  perfection,  till  the 
second  year  of  their' growth  ;  and  like 
bulbs,  can  only  be  beneficially  grown  by 
such  persons  as  anticipate  retaining  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  gardens  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  With  annuals,  the  case  is 
more  promising,  and  the  return  h  more 
speedy.  The  seeds  of  annuals  cost  but  a 
trifle,  and  their  culture  is  very  simple  and 
light.  The  sowing,  stirring  the  soil,  thin- 
ning, weeding,  staking,  is  clean  and  pleas- 
ant labor,  easily  accomplished  by  ladies 
and  children ;  and  the  eflect  produced  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  more  troublesome 
and  tardy  perennials  and  shrubs.  Annual 
flowers  are  above  all  others,  suitable  for 
the  gardens  of  suburban  residences,  which 
are  hired  for  a  year  or  a  short  term  of  years. 
The  cultivator  is  sure  to  reap  the  full  ad- 
vantage and  product  of  his  labor.  They 
are  equally  fitted  for  decorating  our  city 
gardens,  and  peculiarly  so  for  such  as  are 
defective  in  ■  jil,  situation  or  exposure* 
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The  FxeiMli  EzhiMtiML  lor  1865* 

The  war  in  the  East  will  neither  prerent 
nor  delay  the  pacific  m a ni feat ation  to  which 
the  Emperor  has  invited  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  progress  of  intelligence 
no  longer  permits  one  state,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  stop  the  others  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  destinies.  All  civil- 
ized nations  understand  this.  France, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pre-occupa- 
tions  of  this  war,  has  not  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  prepare  herself  for  the  universat 
competition  of  1855  any  more  than  she 
has  interrupted  her  national  works.  At 
the  same  time  that  she  completes  her  rail- 
ways, her  canals  and  her  ports  ;  while  she 
improves  and  renders  more  healthy  her  capi- 
tal and  her  large  cities,  and  constructs 
dwellings  for  her  working  classes ;  she  is 
making  every  arrangement  to  give  a  proper 
welcome  to  the  nations  who  will  next  year 
visit  her  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

These  nations  have  not  only  responded  to 
her  call,  but  their  declarations  and  their  pre- 
parations announce  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, they  will  all  be  faithful  to  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Imperial  decree  instituting  the 
tfniversal  Exhibition  is  dated  the  8th  March, 
1853.  On  the  26th  March  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiklrs  notified  it  to  all  the  gov- 
ernments, and  on  the  31st  of  the  same 
month  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine 
made  it  known  to  French  Africa,  and  our 
colonies.  On  the  8th  of  April  a  circular 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  requested  the 
prefects  to  invite  the  efficacious  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  May  the  Monitmr  pu- 
blished the  replies  and  the  adhesions  of 
the  departments  and  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. In  order  to  complete  the  idea  of 
the  Emperor,  a  fresh  decree  of  the  22d  of 
June  connected  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  the  Fne  Arts  with  that  of  agricultural 
and  manufactured  productions,  and  the 
decree  of  the  34th  of  December  instituted 
a  commission,  composed  of  the  roost  com- 

Setent  men,  and  charged,  nnder  the  presi- 
ency  of  Prince  Napoleon,  to  regulate  the 
ensemlit  and  the  details  of  the  universal  ex- 
hibition. 

The  experience  of  previous  national  ex- 
itibitions,  and  die  documents  relating  to  the 
universal  exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  New  York,  have  furnished  to  the  Im- 
perial Commission  some  valnable  informa- 
tion, of  which  it  hm  known  bow  to  take 
advantage.  Penetratoi  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  mission  and  with  the  responsi- 
bility which  it  imposed  on  him,  the  Prince 
formed  a  sub-commission,  witb  which  he 
oottld  prepare  all  the  measures  necessary 
to  secure  the  snecesa  of  thegrMt  etiter-»l 


prise.  Or^nisatioit  of  the  central  adnii* 
nistration,  internal  and  general  regulations, 
constitution  of  native  and  foreign  com* 
mittees,  general  and  special  instructions 
for  France,  for  the  colonies,  and  for  other 
nations,  appropriation  of  the  space  which 
is  to  be  filleci  by  the  difierent  productiono 
of  agriculture,  industry  and  the  arts ;  all 
these  preparatory  labors  the  Prince  was  de- 
sirous to  bring  to  a  termination  before  he 
started  for  the  East,  to  share  in  the  danger* 
and  in  the  glory  of  our  soldiers. 

The  decrees,  regulations,  and  instme* 
tions  relative  to  the  universal  exhibition 
are  now  circulated  in  all  parts  of  France 
and  of  the  world ;  and  already  committeee 
have  been  organized,  or  are  on  tlie  point 
of  being  so,  in  Abe  greater  number  of  oor 
departments.  The  first  marks  of  sympa> 
thy  which  the  announcement  of  this  mea- 
sure obtained  abroad  are  every  day  con- 
firmed by  fresh  acCfc  of  adhesion.  Among 
these  acts  there  are  none  more  significant 
than  the  local  exhibitions,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  so  many  preparations  for  the  univer^ 
sal  one.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscanf 
has  anticipated  by  one  year,  theexhibitioa 
of  industry  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  his  states  in  1855,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  clash  with  that  of  France.  Spain  hae 
done  the  same  for  her  quinquennial  exhibi- 
tion. The  King  Regeut  of  Portugal  hae 
just  organized  commissions  of  industry  and 
of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  auxiliary  com- 
mittees, in  the  provinces,  islands  and  colo- 
nies of  his  kingdom ;  he  has  made  the 
most  pressing  appeal  to  manufacturers  and 
to  artists,  and  has  ordered  that  an  exhibi- 
tion shall  take  place  at  Lisbon,  preparatory 
to  that  in  Parjs. 

All  Germany  has  sent  her  productions  to 
the  semi-universal  exhibition  which  is  to 
open  at  Munich  on  the  1st  of  May.  From 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  exhibitors 
are  reckoned  on  :  the  most  liberal  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  by  the  German 
government  for  the  success  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, the  most  remarkable  articles  of  which 
will  doubtless  figure  in  the  Great  French 
Exhibition.  It  is  known  that  Belgium  is 
also  preparing  an  exhibition  of  the  fine 
arts  for  the  same  object.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  Holland,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  assured  lo  us.  Lastly. 
England  is  preparing  to  return  with  eeUA 
our  visit  of  1851.  Two  delegates  of  the 
English  government  have  jest  arrived  ia 
Paris,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Imperial  Commission  on  all  points  con-i 
nected  with  the  productions  which  Great 
Britain  is  to  send  to  the  Universal  Exhibit 
tion.  In  this  immense  competition  of  aH 
nations,  the  government  relies  with  confi- 
dence on  the  seal  and  skill  of  our  maun* 
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facturera  and  of  our  artista  to  aupport 
worthy  their  reputation  and  the  glory  of 
the  country. — Moniteur, 

»gti     

Grape  Stakea  and  Fence  Peats. 

A  French  gentleman  of  this  city  hta 
sent  us  a  note,  conveying  a  proceaa  for  the 
preservation  of  these  essential  auxiliaries 
to  the  Vineyard  and  Farm,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  We  invite  the 
special  attention  of  our  readera  to  this  mat- 
ter, believing  it  to  be  of  great  economical 
importance  : 

CiNciRVATi,  August  15, 1854. 

Oertlemeh  :  The  cost  of  renewing  the 

stakes  of  our  vineyards   is  considerable, 

and  invites  your  attention.    I  wish  to  bring 

to  your  knowledge  the  following  process 

for  their  preservation : 

Put  in  an  open  barrel  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  blue  vitriol,  which  dissolve  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  uf  two  pounds  of  the  sul- 

Shate  to  four  and  a  half  gallons  of  water, 
ttir  until  the  salt  is  completely  dissolved. 
Into  this  solution  plunge  the  ends  of  the 
stakes  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  and 
leave  them  there  48  hours,  when  they 
should  be  removed  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
Repeat  this  operation  until  the  wood  attains 
ft  bluish  color.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
stakes  are  again  dried,  give  them  a  good 
coat  of  whitewash. 

Stakes  prepared  in  this  way  have  not 
only  a  very  long  duration,  but  they  are 
never  injured  by  insects. 

I.   POVRNISR. 

The  following  narrations  in  this  connec- 
tion, from  the  Working  Farmer^  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

POSTS   FOR   PEWCES. 

Mr.  Freas  :  Where  it  is  necessary  as  it 
generally  U  to  erect  farm  fencea  with  posts, 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  secure 
such  materials  as  will  be  most  durable. 
Oak,  ash,  chestnut  and  cedar,  tire  used  in 
different  States,  and  all,  perhaps,  have  a 
higher  degree  of  value  than  other  kinds  of 
pative  w^.  Yet  the  natural  dorability, 
or  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  which 
these  woods  possess,  may  be  very  materi- 
ally increased  by  art.  The  practice  of  set- 
ting posts  in  a  reversed  position,  or  with 
the  tops  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
growth,  is  highly  recommended  by  some 
writers,  and  in  many  cases  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made,  its  result  appears 
very  strongly  to  favor  the  theory  upon  which 
it  is  predicated.  Still  we  are  in  possession 
of  no  reliable  data  which  can  be  regarded 


as  sufficient  authority  for  an  unqualified  re- 
commendation of  the  usage,  and  must  await 
farther  developments,  ere  we  accord  to  it 
the  importance  which  its  numerous  and  in 
many  instanceSf  intelligent  advocates,  as- 
sume for  it. 

But  there  can  remain  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  person,  tolerably  well  informed 
on  scientific  subjects,  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  durability  of  wood,  when 
placed  beneath  the  soil,  can  be  increased 
economically.  Nature  herself  teaches  us 
this  fact.  If,  for  instance,  we  desire  to  se- 
cure the  durability  of  a  fence  post,  we 
know  that  charring  the  portion  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  soil,  will  enable  it  to  re- 
sist decay.  Charcoal,  we  have  all  of  as 
seen,  is  almost  indestructible  when  inhum- 
ed in  wet  or  moist  situations  ;  and  hence, 
if  we  create  a  coat  of  this  substance  around 
the  sides,  and  over  the  lower  end  of  a  post, 
w'e  infer  that  it  will  not  speedily  decay,  or 
rot.  Perhaps  of  all  methods  of  resisting 
this  contingency — always  unpleasant,  and 
oilen  expensive  to  the  farmer,  charring,  is 
alone  the  most  economical  and  efifectuaL 
Posts  that  rarely  last  more  than  eight  or 
ten  years,  may  thus  be  made  to  endure 
twentv  or  thirty.  This  is  not  mere  theo- 
retical assertion ;  it  has  been  actually  and 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
and  its  truth  could  be  coroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  hundreds.  Kyanizing,  or  the 
process  of  first  exhausting  the  air  in  the 
pores  of  wood,  and  then  filling  them  with 
some  mineral  solution,  is  anouer  method  ; 
but  this  is  too  expensive  for  most  farmers. 
The  wood  so  prepared,  however,  becomes 
almost  as  hard  and  indestructible  as  iron, 
resists  friction, and  is  applied  to  uses  where 
all  the  strength  and  impermeability,  as  welt 
as  rigidity  of  iron,  is  required.  In  a  long 
run,  it  would,  no  doubt,  richly  remunerate 
one  for  the  expense,  but  at  present  it  can 
only  be  made  available  on  works  where 
large  capitals  are  employed.  The  abun- 
dance of  acid  contained  in  the  sap,  is  on9 
of  the  principal  causes  of  rot.  Hence  the 
steeping  of  it  in  solutions  of  potash,  limey 
or  in  strong  ley,  tends  to  promote  its  dura- 
bility, as  the  alkalescent  liquid  destroys 
the  acid,  and  frees  the  wood  from  its  ac- 
tion.— Cfermantoum  TO. 

We  copy  the  above  for  the  purpose  of 
endorsing  its  truths  and  objecting  to  such 
portions  of  the  article  as  we  conceive  to  be 
erroneous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  charring 
of  a  portion  of  the  posts  to  be  inserted  ia 
the  ground,  materially  increases  their  du- 
rability, as  the  antiseptic  property  of  the 
charcoal  formed,  must  have  such  an  efibct. 
It  is  also  true  that  reversing  the  posts  rels« 
tively  to  the  position  of  their  growth  will 
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cause  them  to  last  a  greater  length  of  time. 

When  the  lower  or  butt  end  of  a  log  is 
placed  in  water,  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
capillary  tubes,  and  thus,  by  the  combined 
effects  of  moisture  and  atmosphere,  decay 
will  ensue.  When  the  position,  however, 
of  the  log  is  reversed,  and  the  upper  end 
placed  downward,  the  water  will  not  rise, 
and  hence  the  conditions  for  decay  are  not 
•o  readily  present. 

We  should,  however,  differ  widely  from 
the  writer  of  that  article  in  his  assertion 
that  the  introduction  of  salts,  proper  for 
the  preservation  of  wood  is  too  expensive 
for  the  use  ot  the  farmer  ;  for  many  salts 
may  be  used  with  great  profit,  materially 
increasing  the  durability  of  the  wood. 

The  cause  of  the  decay  of  wood  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  presence  of  vegetable 
albumen,  and  if  this  be  coagulated  by  the 
tise  of  such  mineral  salts  as  will  render  it 
insoluble,  the  ordinory  conditions  for  decay 
will  be  arrested  ;  thus,  in  a  hogshead  or 
tub  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  posts  may  be  immersed  to  the 
depth  intended  for  insertion  in  the  ground, 
and  the  vegetable  albumen  contained  in 
the  capillary  tubes  of  the  wood  will  be  Co- 
agulated and  rendered  indestructible,  and 
that  too,  without  material  cost. 

The  most  effective  of  these  substances 
is  corrosive  sublimate,  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Kyan,  of  England,  the  inventor  of 
the  Kyani^ing  process. 

Some  of  the  sleepers  of  the  Amboy  rail- 
road were  Kyanized,and  after  having  been 
in  use  for  more  than  twenty  years,  are  still 
perfectly  sound,  while  those  not  so  treated, 
have  required  renewal. 

In  the  Woolwich  dockyard,  in  England, 
a  number  of  posts  were  Ky  anizcd  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  still  they  are  found  to 
be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  while 
those  not  so  treated  have  required  frequent 
renewal. 

The  chief  decay  of  posts  occurs  at  the 
immediate  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
tnoisture  and  air  more  frequently  meet  and 
exercise  their  combined  influence.  A  hole 
bored  in  a  post  immediately  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  a  small  portion  of 
corrosive  sublimate  thrown  in  this  hole, 
and  then  closed  by  a  tarred  plug  tightly 
driven  in,  will  preserve  the  posts  for  a  long 
time  from  decay.  This  hole  should  reach 
from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  and  the 
glow  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
from  the  slight  amount  of  moisture  sustain- 
ed in  the  post,  and  renewed  there  bv  natural 
causes,  v.'ill  disseminate  it  throughout  the 
portion  most  likely  to  decay 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  the 
alkalies  will  presenre  wood.    It  is  true  that 


snail  portions  of  lime  may   be  used,  be«> 
cause  it  is  soon  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  by   the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos*' 
phere,  and   thus  loses  its  causticity  ;  but 
soda,  potash,  and  the  other  alkalies  will  de- 
compose woody  fiber  very  rapidly  even  af- 
ter becoming  carbonates.     If  the  amount 
used  would  only  be  sufficient  to  neutralize 
acids   in  the  wood,  forming  soluble  salts 
with  such  acids,  and  then  passing  away  by 
solution,  the  efi^ect  might  not  be  so  delete 
rious ;  but   the  slightest  excess  of  alkali 
so  applied,  would  materially  accelerate  the 
decomposition  of  the  work. 


«■<! 
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The  importance  to  the  economical  arts 
of  this  country  of  all  articles  containing 
tannin,  gives  value  to  the  following  notes 
on  the  American  species,  of  Sumuc,  from 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  article  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Prince.  The 
European  species,  most  valuable  for  tan- 
ning properties,  is  the  Rhtis  conaria  of 
Linnosus ;  or  the  cuvrier^s  sumac :  so 
called  because  the  bark  of  the  plant,  and 
indeed,  other  portions  of  it  are  of  ancient 
and  modern  use  in  tanning  leather.  This 
species  is  a  hairy,  dwarfish  shrub,  growing 
chiefly  in  thickets,  seldom  exceeding  five  or 
six  feel  in  height.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, pinnate  ;  leaflets  oval,  lanceolate, 
dentate,  velvety.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  white,  small,  numerous,  densely 
paniculate  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
branchlets,  and  appear  in  the  spring.  The 
berries  are  red  at  maturity.  The  plant  in- 
habits dry,  ptony  places,  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary  and  other 
European  localities.  The  plant  is  dried, 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  so  used  for  tan- 
ning skins  ;  and  particularly  in  the  prepa- 
tion  of  morrocco  from  goat  skins.  The 
fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  acid,  and  is  much 
used,  in  domestic  drinks  and  confectionaries, 
especially  by  the  Turks. 

The  Sicilian  Sumac  is  a  rather  tender 
shrub  for  any  latitude  north  of  New  York. 
It  would  Succeed  in  New  Jersey  and  to  the 
south  of  it.  With  regard  to  our  native 
suma",  we  have  four  and  perhaps  five,  spe- 
cies that  possess  a  sufiiciency  of  tannin  to 
render  them  valuable  for  domestic  use  and 
for  commerce.  Jt  will  be  requisit«i  to  test 
them  all  in  order  to  select  the  preferable 
species  for  extensive  culture.    The  species 
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found  so  common   in  neo^lected  fields    and 
alon^  lh9  road-sides  is  the  Rhus  glabnim, 
producing  crimson  berries  in  large  clusters, 
and    it  is   this   which    has   already    been 
made  use  of  to  some  extent,  more  especi- 
ally   in    Connecricut    and    other    easterrv 
States.      Its  usual    bight  is   about  4    1-2 
feet.     A  taller  growing  species  is  also  quite 
common,  and   is   the    Rkm  typkinum.     It 
usually  attains  the  bight  of  10  to  12  feet 
or  more,  with  small  clusters   of  dingy  red 
berrief.      A   third   species   is  Rhus  copat- 
Unum,  which  is  .quite  common  in  dry  woods 
andfi.^lds,  more  eSpecialfy  where  the  soil  is 
sandy.     This  species  has  more  resemblance 
to  the  Sicilian  sumac,  than  any  other  Ame- 
rican  species,  in   its   foilage,  and  its  gray 
bark  and    growth.      It  attains  a  height  of 
4  1-2  to  5  feet,  and    produces  dull  reddish 
berries  in  small  clusters.     I  should  incline 
to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  preferable  na- 
tive species,   for  tanning,  and   fortunately 
it  is  disseminated  far  to  the  south  and  west, 
tboiirrh  seldom  found  north  of  New  York. 
The  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and  Aiissouri 
make  use   of    the   leaves  of    this  species 
as  tobacco.     A  fourth  species  is  Rhus  aro- 
maticumt  which  is  not  found  in  this  State 
or  to  the  north  or   east  of  it.      Its  most 
northern  limit  is  Pennsylvania,  thence  ex- 
tending   to   Carolina,   and   to   Kentucky. 
This  is  a  shrub  of  about  fourfeet  in  bight 
with  trifoliale  leaves,  which  distinguish  it 
from  all  the  other  species.     It  grows  natu- 
rally in  moist  localities.     The  leaves  when 
rubbed  omit  a  very  strong  odor.     The  four 
species  I  have  described  do  all  possess  tan- 
nin to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  fifth  spe- 
cies in  regard  to  which  I  have  doubts,  is  the 
Rh\*^  V3rnix,  or  poison  sumac  tree.     This 
is  found  usually   in   low  grounds,  and   at- 
tains a  bight  of  eight  to  ten  feei.     The 
leaves  are  pinnate  and  resemble  those  of 
the  ash  so  much  tVat  it  is  often  called  poi- 
son ash.     Its    berries  are  white.      Every 
part  of  this  small  tree  is  poisonous,    not 
only  in  its  growing  state,  but,  as  I  am  as- 
sured by  those  who  have  suffered  from  it, 
even  when   vegetation  has  ceased  and  no 
sap  is  flowing.     Having  now  reviewed  all 
the  species  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
obj?ct   desired,  I  will  refer  to  a  Chinese 
species,  Rhus  succrJanum,  from  which    the 
red  lac  is  made,  and  which  might  be  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  here.      It  is  singular 
that  so  many  useful  and  so  many  poisonous 
shrubs  should  be  comprised  in  one  genus. 
In  addition  to  the  poisonous  species  already 
described,  we  have  in  plenty  around  us  Rhus 
toxicodendron f  or  poison  ivy,  a  vine  which 
runs  over  so  many  fences,  and  climbs   so 
many  trees,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, Rhus  viridrflontm,  also  very  poison- 
ous, and  there  is  also  Rhus pumilum  a  dwarf 


shrub  found  most  plentifully  in  Vermont 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  also  said  to  grow 
in  Upper  Carolina,  which  is  deemed  the 
most  poisonous  of  all.  in  California  they 
have  the  yedra  or  Rhus  viride^  which 
abounds  in  the  mining  districts,  growing 
under  the  oak  trees,  and  is  the  only  plant 
there  that  looks  green  and  flourishing  du- 
ring the  torrid  heal  of  summer.  Most  woe- 
fully have  the  miners  suffbred  from  this 
poisonous  plant.  In  the  island  of  Java 
there  is  a  poisonous  species,  Rhas  Jivani- 
cum,  so  celebrated  for  its  deleterious  pro- 
perties that  it  has  been  sometimes  confused 
with  the  bohon  upas  tree  of  fabulous  noto- 
riety. There  is  another  species  found  at 
Micoa,  and  one  in  Burbary,  and  above  a 
dozen  species  are  natives  of  the  region 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  of  these 
the  peculiar  properties  are  unknown. 


•^ 


Labor  a  Condition  of  Happiness: 


There  are  seasons  in  the  experience  of 
every  amateur  gardener  when  he  is  disposed 
to  shrink  from  the  bodily  exertions  required 
by  his  pursuits  ;  in  the  heat  of  summer  he 
dislikes  to  leave  the  cool  shade  to  perform 
the  manipulations  which  expose  him  to  the 
fiery  beams  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  attractions 
of  the  fireside  in  winter  render  open-air 
duties,  amidst  snow  and  rain,  anything  but 
attractive.  In  momentsof  lisilessness  and 
languor,  the  interests  of  Flora  run  great 
risks  of  being  postponed  to  the  indulgence 
of  ease,  until  the  blooming  of  some  favo- 
rite flc^wer,  the  peeping  up  of  bulbs  from 
beneath  the  snowy  ground,  or  some  other 
beauti  ful  natural  development,excitcs  afresh 
our  latent  associations  and  sympathies. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  reader  of  this  work 
who  will  not  plead  guilty  to  this  occasional 
treachery  to  his  favorite  occupations. 

While  the  love  of  flowers  will  generally 
prove  a  suflicient  motive  to  exertion, it  will 
be  desirable  that  the  gardener  should  habit- 
ually recognize  the  great  law  of  our  being, 
which  makes  physical  labor  necessary  for 
our  happiness.  The  sentence  pronounced 
upon  our  race  by  our  kind  though  oflTended 
Creator,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou 
shalt  eat  bread,''  must,  doubtless,  have 
some  punilivs  aspects  ;  but  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  curse  by  the  transmuting  power 
of  divine  benevolence  has  been  turned  into 
a  blessing.  Labor  may  be  badly  compen- 
sated, and  too  severe  to  allow  of  the  glow 
of  health,  and  the  buoyant  and  happy 
thoughts  which  health  encourages  ;  but, 
under  certain  restrictions,  it  is  emincntlj 
calculated  to  do  us  good.  The  mechanism 
of  our  bodily  stucture  demands  exercise  for 
its  progressive  march  to  perfcM-tness,  and 
when  its  lull  stature  is  obtained,  labor  must 
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be  employed  to  knit  the  parte  into  firmneBs 
•nd  prevent  them  from  rusting.  The  mus- 
cles of  a  blacksmith's  arm  standing  out  in 
high  relief,  compared  with  the  smooth  uni- 
form surface  of  the  same  limb  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  sedentary  pursuits,  tell  a  tale,  the 
moral  of  which  is  unquestionable.  Beauty 
of  form,  and  firmness  of  texture  are  more  de- 
pendent on  labor  than  the  luxurious  habits 
of  our  high  civilization  dispose  us  to  admit. 

The  finer  organization  of  the  mind  is  in- 
timately dependent  on  the  grosser  construc- 
tion of  the  body,  and  cannot  free  itself 
from  its  influence  ;  this  is  painfully  evi- 
dent in  the  immense  variety  of  mental  di- 
seases derived  fVom  corporeal  sources. 
How  important  to  make  health  and  strength 
subservient  to  those  intellectual  operations 
which  are  the  glory  of  our  being,  linking 
us  as  they  do  to  more  noble  spirits  than 
our  little  planet  can  boast  of !  The  up- 
turning of  the  soil,  the  exercise  of  nerve 
and  muscle  in  rolling  a  grass  lawn,  and  all 
the  minor  labors  demanded  of  the  gardener, 
are  highly  promotive  of  that  healthy  bodily 
Btate  without  which  the  mind  must  suffer. 
All  persons  engaged  in  literary  occupa- 
tions, all  Christian  ministers, and  all  clerks 
in  public  offices,  should  become  amateur 
gardeners.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
field-sports  counteract  the  tendencies  to 
idleness  which  wealth  often  entails  upon 
its  possessor,  and  the  steeple  chase  and 
the  fox  hunt  secure  for  the  pulse  a  healthy 
play.  Let  not  those  whose  circumstances 
will  not  allow  of  these  robust  sports  com- 
plain that  their  daily  duties  injure  their 
health  and  cloud  their  intellectual  vision 
until  they  have  fuU^  tried  the  invigorating 
influence  of  gardening. 

Labor  is  productive  of  direct  pleasures  ; 
in  the  very  act  of  working  in  moderation, 
there  is  a  satisfaction  which  amply  repays 
for  every  sacrifice.  I  imagine  you  are  in  an 
nn  com  for  table  state  of  equilibrium  on  some 
bleak  day  in  December,  now  resolving  to 
plant  some  trees,  and  now  inclining  to 
continue  at  the  fire  with  some  attractive 
book.  Take  courage,  and  throw  the  vol- 
ume aside ;  doff  your  light  dress  for  one 
raitable  to  the  season,  and,  with  stout 
coverings  for  your  feet,  go  boldly  forth. 
At  first  you  will  look  blue,  and  feel  rather 
dissatisfied,  but  every  stroke  of  the  spade 
will  bring  the  right  color  to  your  cheek,  and 
better  feelings  to  your  heart.  Soon  you 
will  experience  a  glow  without  and  within, 
and  enjoy  your  labor  highly,  until  the 
shades  of  evening  allow  you  to  go  in  and 
delight  yourself  with  that  greatest  of  all 
bodily  luxuries,  best  after  toil.  Let 
my  fair  readers  remember  I  am  now  writing 
or  than  as  well  as  for  my  own  sex. 

HENRY  BURGESS. 


Brief  Hiitorio  YItw  of  ths  Kow  Oaidans. 

It  is  generally  known  that  considerablt 
changes  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Grounds  of 
Kew  were  contemplated  about  the  year 
1840,  when,  from  being  a  private  gardes 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  maio- 
tained  by  funds  from  the  bjard  of  Green 
Cloth,  it  was  liberally  relinquished  by  her 
present  Majesty , Queen  Victoria,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Commiastonereof 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  it  available  for  the 
general  good.  The  public,  having  aioce 
been  fVeeiy  admitted  to  the  Gardens  under 
a  few  needful  regulations,  must  have  ob- 
served tbe  ntany  alterations  and  improve* 
ments  effected  under  the  sanction  of  the 
above-mentioned  Commission. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury, the  spot  that  now  forms  the  Roytl 
Gardens  of  Kew,  together  with  a  residence 
called  Kew  House,  belonged  to  R.  Bennett, 
Esq.  Kew  House  and  Grounds  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  wu 
secretary  to  King  George  II.  (when  Prince 
of  Wales) ,  and  who  married  Lady  Elizi- 
heth  Capel.  He  was  well  known  ss  a  man 
of  literature  and  an  astronomer.  With  aa 
instrument  of  Mr.  Molyneux*s  own  con* 
struction,  and  in  those  very  grounds,  Dr. 
Bradley  made  the  valuable  discoveries  rela- 
ting t6  the  fixed  stars,  to  commemorate 
which  an  inscription  was  placed  by  the 
late  Kins  William  I  V.ion  the  pedestal  of 
a  sun-dial,  which  stands  on  the  identical 
spot  which  had  i>een  occupied  by  Dr.  Brad* 
]ey*s  telescope,  upon  the  lawn,  opposite 
to  the  present  palace. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  son  to 
George  IL  and  father  to  George  HI.,  admf* 
ring  the  situation  of  Eino  House^  took  a 
long  lease  of  it  from  the  Capel  family 
about  the  year  1790,  and  began  to  form  the 
pleasure-grounds,  contsining  about  170 
acres.  They  were  completed  by  his  widow, 
Augusta,  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  who 
delighted  in  superintending  the  improve- 
ments, then  conducted  upon  a  most  exten- 
sive scale.  At  this  time  Sir  W.  Cham- 
bers was  employed  in  decorating  the  Gar- 
dens of  Kew  with  temples,  &c.,  an  account 
of  which  he  published  in  a  large  folio  work 
with  many  plates,  (dedicated  to  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager  of  Wales,)  under  the  title 
of  "  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Per- 
spective Views  of  the  Gardens  and  Build- 
ings at  Kew,  in  Surrey,  the  Seat  of  H.  R« 
H-  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales." 

The  Exotic  Department  of  this  Garden 
was  commenced  by  the  same  Princess,  and 
much  favored  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many 
of  ^e  finest  foreign  trees  were  contributed 
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Br  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle  (styled  by 
oraee  Walpole  the  Tree-monger),  who 
seot  them  from  his  once  riehly  stored  gar- 
den at  Whitten,  near  Hounslow. 

We  find  that  in  the  year  1760,  Mr.  W. 
Aiton,  a  pnpil  of  the  celebratei!  Philip  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Chelsea  Physic-Garden,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  Kew-^  Gentleman  no  less  distin- 
fuished  by  his  private  virtues  than  his 
nowledge  of  plants,  and  great  skill  in  cul- 
tivating them.  His  professional  abilities 
2aickly  procured  htm  the  notice  of  the  late 
lir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  friendship  com- 
menced which  subsisted  between  them  for 
life. 

About  the  year  1789  His  Majesty  George 
III.  purchased  Kew  House,  which  was  soon 
afterward  pulled  down,  and  its  furniture 
removed  to  an  older  mansion,  since  known 
by  the  name  of  Kew  Palace,  and  once  the 
property  of  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  who  is 
mentioned  as'<  the  rich  gentleman  who  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kew." 
This  small  but  picturesque  red  brick  dwell- 
ing, which  appears  to  be  of  the  date  of 
King  James,  or  Charles  I.,  was  purchased 
in  1781  for  Queen  Charlotte  (who  died 
there)  ;  and  it  wlis  long  the  favorite  subur- 
ban residence  of  the  Royal  Family  .^  Her 
Majesty  evinced  much  interest  in  the  in- 
erease  of  the  collection  of  plants ;  and 
justly  does  the  late  Sir  James  E.  Smith, 
President  of  theLinnean  Society,  bear 
testimony  to  the  Queen's  love  of  botany, 
when  he  says  **  that  the  genus  Strdiixia^ 
(so  called  by  Mr.  Aiton)  stands  on  the  sure 
basis  of  botanical  knowledge  and  zeal,  few 
persons  having  cheriehed  the  study  of  tiature 
more  ardently,  or  cultivated  it  so  deeply,  as 
Her  Majesty,**  Under  such  auspices,  and 
aided  by  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  Gardens  of  Kew  should  become 
celebrated  all  over  the  world.  So  early  as 
1760,  the  great  or  old  Stove  was  built  by 
Sir  William    Chambers.      It  must  have 


*Tbe  name  vti  given  by  Sir  Joteph  Btnks  tnd 
Mr.  Alton,  In  compliment  to  the  eontoTt  of  G«onie 
lll.fti  princestof  th«  house  of  Mecklenburg  Streliti. 
It  is  a  plant  worthy  to  bear  so  dtatinguiahed  an  sp- 

C nation ;  tnd  noble  epecimene  of  It  may  ntoelly 
seen  In  flower  in  one  or  other  of  IIm  stoves  during 
the  winter  months,  especially  that  species  on  wliich 
the  fsnus  was  founded,  S^reUttim  tttginA^  figured  at 
tabi.  1  IS.  of  the  Bsteaieni  Mmgmtiut,  and  which  has 
been  Justly  described  aa  among  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  flowers  in  nnture.  Tlie  RtrelittUt  Augusta 
( J«f.  JIfojr.  tab.  4107-8  )  is  a  far  more  stately  plant;  of 
tlie  yenuii.  With  larger,  but  very  diflerently  colored 

Pstals.  By  the  marriage  of  Her  Koyal  Hichness  the 
rtncess  Augusta  of  Cambridge  with  the  Hereditary 
Grand  Dske  of  Mecklenbarg  Streltts,  this  auepi- 
ciou«  name  is  yet  preserved  In  the  Royal  Family; 
and  the  amiable  Princess  who  now  bears  it  has 
•Tinced  fwe  have  ample  opportunltlea  of  knowinr) 
a  no  leMt  lively  interest  in  the  improvements  carry- 
ing on  at  Kew  than  did  her  Royal  ancestor  in  those 
lo  which  we  an  atludiog. 


been  a  remarkable  structure  for  that  time, 
being  1 14  feet  long  ;  the  center  is  60  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide,  and  SO  feet  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tan«pit ;  while  the  two  ends 
formed  dry  stoves,  each  30  feet  long,  18 
feet  wide,  and  of  the  same  hight  as  the 
middle  |iart. 

In  1761  the  noble  Orangery  was  erected 
also  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  It  mea* 
sures  145  feet  in  length,  its  width  is  80 
feet,  and  iu  hight  S5  feet.  In  the  same 
year  was  added  the  verv  elegant  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Corin- 
thian order;  and  some  young  trees  were 
planted  near,  which  are  now  g^wn  to  be 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Gardens, 
particularly  an  QrimUH  Piane  and  a  T\trhejf 
Oak.  Such  had  been  the  increase  of  plants, 
that,  in  the  year  1768,  a  greenhouse  was 
built  for  Cape  plants,  110  feet  long ;  and  ■ 
another  for  die  vegetable  productions  of 
New  Holland,  near^  the  same  size,  was 
added  in  1793.  (This  latter  has  been  muck 
enlarged  and  improved  under  the  name  of 
the  **  Australian  House.^') 

A  cataioffue  of  the  plants  in  the  Exotic 
Garden  of  Kew  was  published  by  Dr.  HiU 
in  1768,  and  a  second  edition  the  following 
year. 

A  far  more  elaborate  and  important 
work  appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo,  accompanied 
by  some  admirable  plates,  the  Hcriut  JKsio* 
enais  of  William  Aiton,  in  1780,  giving  an 
account  of  the  several  foreign  plants  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  English  gar* 
dens  at  different  times,  amounting  to  6,600 
in  number;  and  so  much  was  it  esteemed 
that  the  whole  impression  was  sold  off 
within  two  years.  Mr.  Aiton  did  not  long 
survive  this  publication,  for  he  died  in  1793, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Kew,  near  the 
graves  of  his  distinguished  friends,  Zoffany, 
Meyer,  and  Gainsborouj^.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son..  W.  Townsend  Aiton, 
Esq.,  who  was  no  less  esteemed  by  Kinff 
George  ill.  than  his  father  had  been,  and 
who,  besides  conduct! nr  the  botanical 
department,  and  taking  charge  of  the  ex* 
tensive  p1easure^ounds,was  also  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  the  other  Royal 
gardens,  in  all  which  he  displayed  great 
skill  and  judgment,  and  an  intimate  acquain* 
tance  with  his  profession. 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  round  the  world  ;  those  of 
Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown 
(BoUmieomm  Princepi) ,  and  of  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  to  Australia;  the  expedl« 
tions  of  Bowie  and  Masson  respectively  to 
Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — all 
these  enriched  the  Gardens  of  Kew  with 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  be- 
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fore  or  Bince;  besides  which,  other  collec- 
tors were  employed  abroad  during  a  long 
period  of  years  in  various  countries;  and 
the  produce  of  their  researches  was  deposi- 
ted at  Kew.  On  various  occasions,  espe- 
cially during  the  life  of  King  George  III., 
other  houses,  stoves  and  pits  were  erected, 
as  occasion  required;  hut  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  on  the  demise  of  that  revered 
monarch  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whom  His 
Majesty  so  much  delighted  to  honor,  and 
who  died  shortly  after  the  King,  the  estab- 
ment  languished  and  suflTered  from  want  of 
Royal  and  scientific  eocouragement.  Du- 
ring the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William 
IV.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plants 
being  transmitted  by  occasionally  employed 
collectors,  and  one  hot-house  being  erected 
by  the  last-mentioned  sovereign,  (and  it  is 
but  right  to  add  that  this  conservatory  is 
eminently  handsome  and  ornamental) ,  the 
Botanic  Gardens  retrogaded  rather  than 
flourished ;  and  matters  must  have  been 
much  worse,  but  for  the  truly  parental  affec- 
tion cherished  toward  it  by  Mr.  Alton,  and 
the  able  exertions  of  his  foreman  (now  the 
curator)  ,  Mr.  John  Smith.  Throughout 
the  country  an  opinion  existed,  which  soon 
began  to  be  loudly  expressed,  that  either 
t^e  Gardens  should  be  entirely  abolished 
or  placed  upon  a  very  different  footing,  and 
rendered  available,  as  a  great  popular  yet 
scientific  establishment,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public. 

Government  was,  happily,  ready  to  re- 
spond to  this  latter  feeling,  and  in  1838,  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  tbe  manage- 
ment, condition,  &c.,  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  result  was,  that  in  Jtftiy, 
1840,  a  return  was  made  to  the  House' of 
Commons,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  by  Dr. 
Lindley.  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee, had  surveyed  the  Gardens,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  well-known  practical  gar- 
deners. 

Strangers,  or  persons  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  vicinity  of  Kew,  often  entertain 
very  incorrect  notions  of  this  establish- 
ment ;  nor  can  such  be  wondered  at,  see- 
ing for  how  long  a  time  it  was  the  private 
garden  of  the  Royal  family,  and  taking 
also  into  account  its  extensive  and  highly 
varied  nature.  It  maybe  interesting,  espe- 
cially as  exhibiting  most  forcibly  the  change 
that  has  since  taken  place,  to  describe  in  a 
few  words  the  extent  and  condition  of  the 
grounds  at  the  time  of  this  investigation, 
namely,  in  1840.    They  then  consisted  of— 

1.  The  Ground  immediaUly  about  the 
exu!tin(/  Palace  of  Kew,  which  were  of  small 
circuit,  lying  near  the  river,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  those  of  the  great  edifice  or 
Palace,  begun  by  Mr.  Wyatt  in  the  reign 


of  His  Majesty  King  George  HI.,  and  8oo» 
afterwards  pulled  down,  a^id  the  grounds  of 
the  present  Palace.  The  boundary  is  the 
river  on  the  north  side,  the  pleasure  grounds 
on  the  soulh  and  west,  and  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den on  the  east. 

2 .  The  Baton  ic-Ourden  proper  w h ich  con- 
tained  at  the  time  in  question  eleven  acres, 
or  thereabouts,  of  very  irregular  outlise;. 
bounded  on  the  north  partly  by  the  ^ardeos 
of  the  residences,  mainly  Crown  property 
which  stand  on  the  South  side  of  Kew 
Green,  in  part  by  the  Green  itself,  fruov 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  handsome 
railing,  and  in  part  by  the  gardens  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  ;  westward, 
by  the  grounds  of  the  Palace  above  men- 
tioned ;  eastward  by  what  were  then  the 
Royal  Kitchen  and  Forcing-Gardf'ns  (now 
a  part  of  the  Botanic  Garden) ;  and  south 
by  the  Pleasure-Ground. 

.3.  The  Royal  Kilchtn  and  Forcing -Gar^ 
denSf  situated  between  the  Botunic  Garden 
and-the  Richmond  road,  comprising  about 
fourteen  acres.  (This  portion  has  been,  as 
just  observed,  added  to  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den.) 

4.  The  Pleasure  Ground  or  Arboretum, 
comprising  200  acres  of  wood,  shrubbery 
and  lawn,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  bounded  by  the  Kichmonu  road 
and  the  river.  For  some  years  this  exten- 
sive and*  beautiful  area  has  been  thrown 
open  twice  a  week  during  the  summer  ;  the 
public  are  adoiitted  at  three  different  en- 
trances, and  it  is  very  much  frequented. 

5.  South  of  this,  and  stretching  between 
the  Richmond  road  and  the  Thames,  al- 
most into  the  lower  part  of  Richmond, lies 
Richmond  Old  Park,  or  the  Old  Rnyd 
Deer  Park,  as  it  is  sometimes  culled  ;  a  no- 
ble extent  of  pasture,  comprising  about 
400  acres,  interspersed  with  many  fine  trees, 
and  distinguished  by  the  Observatory  erec- 
ted by  George  III.,  now  liberally  granted 
to  the  use  of  the  British  Association,  and 
where  that  scientific  body  is  carrying  on 
an  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  ter- 
restrial magnetism. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Lindley,  mentioned 
above,  has  reference  only  to  the  second  of 
these  divisions,  namely,  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  which  are  stated  to  **  include 
many  fine  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  a  small 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  nume- 
merous  specimens  of  grasses."  Ten  diffe- 
rent stoves  and  greenhouses  then  existed; 
most  of  which  have  either  been  condemned 
and  pulled  down  as  unworthy  of  the  Gar- 
dens, or  so  greatly  altered  as  to  be  no  lon- 
ger recognizable  under  Dr.  Lindley's  de- 
scription. He  stated  them,  and  correctlyi 
to  be  "  crowded  together  without  plan  or 
arrangement,  all  healed  by  separate  fircj* 
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producing  a  quantity  of  soot  and  liable  to 
many  inconveniences."  They,  however, 
even  then,  "contained  a  great  variety  of 
rare  and  valuable  tropical  plants  in  good 
preservation."  The  Orangery,  situated  in 
the  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  the  Conserva- 
tory, or  "  architectural  greenhouse,"  al- 
retdy  mentioned,  and  erected  by  King 
William  IV.,  are  not  included  in  the  ten 
stoves  and  houses  whith  Dr.  LIndley  con- 
den  n^. 

Ii  resulted  from  this  investigation,  that 
the  whole  of  tlieGard<!ns.Pleasure-Gronnds 
and  Park  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests.  Mr.  Aiton  on  the 
eve  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  hold- 
ing office,  retired  from  the  charge  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens ;  and  the  present  Di- 
rector received  instructions  from  the  Board 
to  enter  upon  his  important  duties  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1841,  and  to  prepare 
as  speedily  as  possible,  a  report  of  those 
alterations  which  were  deemed  essential 
for  rendering  the  Gardens  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic at  home  and  to  our  colonies  abroad. 
Many  useful  sucrgestions  on  these  heads 
were  offered  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  before- 
mentioned  document, especially  the  follow- 
ing : — **  A  national  garden  ought  to  be  the 
centre,  round  which  all  minor  establish- 
ments of  the  same  nature  should  be  ar- 
ranged: they  should  All  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chief  of  that  garden,  acting  in 
concert  with  him,  and  through  him  with 
one  another,  reporting  constantly  their 
proceedings,  explaining  their  wants,  receiv- 
ing their  supplies,  and  aiilng  the  mother- 
country  in  every  thing  that  is  useful  in  the 
Yegeiiible  kingilom.  Medicine,  commerce, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  many  val- 
uable branches  of  roacufacture,  would 
derive  much  benefit  from  the  .adoption 
of  such  a  system.  Front  a  garden  of 
of  thid  kind,  government  would  be  able  to 
obtain  authentic  and  ofllicial  information  on 
points  connected  with  the  founding  of  new 
colonies  :  it  would  afford  the  plants  there 
required,  without  its  being  necessary,  as 
now,  to  apply  to  the  officers  of  private  es- 
tablishments for  advice  and  assistance." 

Other  alterations  of  a  highly  important 
character  could  n(  t  fail  in  suggesting  them- 
selves to  the  Director,  on  his  becoming  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  minutis  of 
the  estiiblishment,  many  of  which  it  were 
tedious  to  narrate  in  this  place. 

One  of  the  first  was  to  open  the  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  admittance  of  the  public 
on  every  week-day,  from  the  hours  of  one 
to  six  o'clock.  Not  only  the  Grounds  but 
the  Plant-hou?es  are  open  to  visitors  ;  the 
number  of  whom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
very  considerable  ;  yet,  what  is  peculiarly 


gratifying,  and  contrary  to  the  anticipation 
of  many  persons,  this  privilege  has  been 
rarely  abused.  In  the  few  cases  of  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct,  the  conseque^'t  de- 
tection (which  must  be  expected  where 
trustworthy  men  are  necessarily  dispersed 
through  the  Gardens  at  their  various  occu- 
pations) has  proved  its  own  punishment. 

Next  to  the  facility  and  consequent  plea- 
sure and  instruction  to  the  public,  the  en- 
largement of  the  ground  was  an  important 
object.  The  limit  o*"  the  Garden  was  not, 
indeed,  exactly  defined  where  it  met  the 
precincts  of  the  residence  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Hanover  ;  but  permission  was 
soon  obtained  to  include  within  the  Botanic 
Garden  all  the  ground  immediately  about 
the  Conservatory  and  Orangery,  which 
greatly  enhtnced  the  beauty  of  the  view, 
and  added  between  three  and  four  acres,* 
This  augmentation  to  the  limits,  however, 
was  from  its  small  extent,  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered ornamental  than  useful.  Applica* 
tion  was  made  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests  to  the  Queen,  for  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  contiguous  Pleasure 
Ground,  which  might  afford  the  means  of 
forming  a  Pinelum  (or  a  collection  of 
plants  of  the  Pine  tribe)  suited  to  such  an 
establishment,  a^d  also  of  erecting  a  Palm 
Stove,  or  tropical  house,  equally  worthy  of 
the  place  and  the  nation.  Her  M:ijesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  assent  to  this  re- 
quest ;  and  a  portion  of  the  Pleasure- 
Ground,  comprising  about  47  acres  and  in- 
cluding a  piece  of  water,  was  surveyed, 
and  permitted  to  be  enclosed  within  a  light 
wire  fence,  which  still  gives  to  view  the 
rest  of  the  Pleasure  Ground,  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Botanic  Gafdens.  which, 
thus  augmented,  contained  sixty  acres. 

Again  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  orders 
were  received  for  abolishing  the  Royal 
Kitchen  and  Forcing  Gardens  of  Kew,  as 
such,  and  incorporating  them  with  the  Bo- 
tanic Grounds,  which  has  already  been 
done,  thus  adding  fifteen  more  acres  to  the 
scientific  portion  of  the  grounds  (75  acres 
in  all). 

But  many  changes  have  been  effected 
within  the  above-mentioned  Botanic  Garden 
grounds  ;  for,  in  the  same  ratio  that  hardy 
plants. required  more  space,  so  did  the  ten- 
der plants  need  increased  accommodation; 
and  plans  were  accordingly  given  in  for 
those  improvements,  by  which  such  a  trans- 
formation is  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  that  persons  who  have  not  visited 
Kew  Gardens  for  a  few  years  can  scarcely 
recognize  the  localities. 

The  popularity  of  these  beautiful  grounds 
has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  1841,  wasonly  9,174  ; 
in  1850,  it  swelled  to  180,000. 
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ApOlogStlD. 

The  difficulties  we  hare  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  iaaofng  of  oar  Augnit  nnraber,  we  need 
not  attempt  to  make  onr  leaden  comprehend. 
Sufficient  that  the  excuse  for  the  lateness  of  its 
appearance,  Is,  on  the  part  of  its  conductors, 
good  and  well-founded.  The  July  number  is 
late  iu  reaching  our  city  subscribers,  but  through 
BO  fault  of  ours.  It  was  issued  in  good  season, 
and  tee  thought  duly  delivered  by  the  carrier  to 
whom  we  gave  it  in  charge.  We  learned, 
however,  that  he  had  inexcusably  negleoted  to 
deliver  the  number ;  omitting  also  to  let  us 
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know  of  his  neglect  Consequently,  as  we  re- 
lied upon  his  doing  it  according  to  his  promise, 
our  subscribers  lost  their  number  altogether  : 
the  list  and  route  book  being  all  the  time  in  the 
pocket  ef  the  delinquent  oarrler;  We  are  very 
•orry  for  this. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that  persons  fail- 
lag  any  time  to  receive  their  numbers  by  the 
carrier  or  P.  O.  will  always  find  them  upon  the 
counter  oi  Mr.  Dunr'a  Bookstore. 
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Editorial  Gomfponda&os. 

RonncuLTiniAL  Norts. 

BdUoTM  HorticuUurat  Reoiew : 

For  some  years  I  had  been  In  the  habit  of 
picking  off  with  the  fingers,  and  with  a  knife 
or  scraper,  and  even  a  small  spade,  breaking  off 
the  half  detached  old  outer  bark  of  my  pear 
trees,  particularly  of  the  Harvest  pear  and  a 
tree  of  the  Fall  Bergamot  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  England.  I  continued  this  with 
an  idea  that  this  cleansing  process  was  some- 
thing analagous  to  currying  the  sklno  of  ani- 
mals. The  native  trees,  tiie  harvest  pears,  do 
not  seem  to  be  injured  by  it,  though  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  old  trees  I  conolnde 
they  are  not  benefited  ;  the  Bergamot  is  seen 
cracked  very  thickly  all  down  the  main  stem 
and  bears  the  appearance  of  deeliue  to  a  oon- 


siderable  extent  I  have  conelndadf  both  by 
reasoning  and  l^om  observation,  tliat  the  eon* 
elusion  arrived  at  in  the  Report  of  the  Massa* 
chusetts  Horticultural  Sooiety*B  Committea, 
printed  in  the  June  number  of  your  paper,*  that 
it  is  an  injurious  and  annatnnd  process,  iacor^ 
reot  Dr.  J.  V.  Kirkland,  that  able  writer  ud 
most  enlightened  and  careful  cultivator,  stataa 
that  in  certain  localities  a  few  lolty  and  venera- 
ble pear  tnes,  the  prodnotlons  perhaps  of  thft 
17th  century  were  still  healthy  and  productive, 
and  among  them  he  names  the  Summor  Har* 
vest  pear.  I  have  trees  of  this  kind  on  -my 
place,  one  mile  back  of  Newport,  Ky.  They 
are  still  in  good  health  and  bear  heavy  crops  of 
fmlt  of  a  very  pleasant  flavor.  They  ars  as 
Dr.  K.  says,  seedlings,  and  very  hardy,  more 
so«  I  think,  tiian  tht  worked  kinds.  Dr.  K. 
states  ^at  he  considers  this  pear  preferable  t« 
the  Magdelani  or  the  Bloodgood.  I  have  found 
them  well  worth  cultivating  for  market  As  I 
have  before  remarked,  my  experience  goes  !• 
provo  that  Meedlin^M  are  generally  healthy^ 
sucken  never  last  any  great  length  of  time.  1 
have,  however,  suckers  from  these  harvest 
pears  that  are  twenty  years  old  and  very  fine 
trees.  AH,  both  young  and  old,  were  effected 
by  the  general  pear  blight  of  1846,  but  have 
long  ago  recovered  from  It  Mr.  Elliot  beais 
testimony  to  the  hardiness  of  seedlings,  and 
names  the  Seokel,  a  native  American. 

I  find,  as  all  nurserymen  know,  that  the 
trimming  in  of  the  cedar  and  arbor  vite  and 
some  other  evergreens  is  very  advantageous  for 
the  strength,  fine  appearance  and  compactness 
of  the  shrabs,  and  is  a  great  defense  against  the 
weight  of  snow.  Long  straggling  limbs  yield 
greatiy  to  the  weight  of  snow. 

Low  headed  trees  are  certainly  the  best  form 

immediately  round  the  house,  and  wherever  no 

stock  is  allowed  to  mage  among  them,  which 

they  never  should.    This  shape  Is  the  better  for 

gathering  the  fruit,  better  to  preserve  the  stems 

from  the  scorching  sun,  and  better  fofr  the  da* 
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nbility  of  the  tree  generally  ;  the  appearance  ia 
nore  plctaresque  and  pleaaanter. 

I  have  a  specimen  of  the  Paalonea  Imperi- 
•lif,  measaring  foar  feet  four  inches  round  the 
girdle,  it  has  a  round  spreading  head  covered 
with  flowers  and  buds.  It  is  I  presame,  the 
largest  specimen  m  tiiis  neighborhood.  .  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  strikingly  fine  shade  tree  ;  like 
Catalpa  never  toached  by  stock  or  insects,  of 
most  rapid  growth,  bat  like  the  Ailanthas,  at- 
taining toe  large  a  size  for  street  trees,  unless 
indeed,  in  a  city  laid  off  as  extensively  as 
Cleveland,  with  sidewalks  in  proportion  ;  bat, 
anlike  the  male  Ailanthas,  without  any  offen- 
sive smell  when  in  bloom. 

I  have  lately  been  struck  with  the  great  and 
ihowy  beauty  of  the  best  kinds  of  double  Holly- 
hocks— their  splendid  various  colors  and  erect 
forms  exiiibit  wtl\  at  seme  distance,  mixed  with 
round-beaded  plants ;  or,  like  dalilios,  at  the 
back  part  of  borders ;  or  it  may  be  so  managed 
M  for  each  plant  or  set  of  plants  to  rise  by 
themselves  iu  rotation  from  a  circular  bed  on  a 
laws,  or  they  may  be  planted  to  form  an  ave- 
Bue  with  evergreens  in  the  back  grounds; 
though  this  would  requiret  to  produce  much 
affect,  rather  large  grounds.  The  new  kind  of 
Poppies  are  very  brilliant,  and  in  a  bed  almost 
rival  a  patch  of  Tulips.  Their  borders  are 
painted  in  great  variety.  I  state  these  things 
for  the  Information  of  inexperienced  persons  of 
course. 

There  are  many  beautiful  trees,  plants,  shrubs 
and  flowers  which  are  very  common  in  Eng- 
land which  I  have  not  observed  introduced 
Boeh,  and  some  very  rarely,  into  this  part  of 
•ur  country*  I  will  name  some  of  them ;  prob- 
ably the  climate,  either  too  great  cold  or  too 
much  heat,  is  against  them.  There  are  many 
vmiieties  of  the  Laburnum  tree,  or  Cytlsus. 
The  common  Broom  Laburnum  of  England  is 
extremely  beautiful  with  its  long  racemes  of 
yellow  clustered  flowers.  When  it  blossoms 
In  this  country  it  will  be  much  sought  after.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  of  the  Portugal  JatireZ, 
CeroMUM  lusUanica,  particularly  the  beautiful 
white  and  yellow  variegated,  In  large  conserva- 


tories. These  are  entirely  different  from  tho 
common  English  laurel  or  Kalmia,  Then  there 
is  Uie  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  tree,  ErUaetm 
family,  bearing  beautiful  bloasoms  and  fruit,  a 
little  like  the  strawberry — too  tender  for  ths 
northern  and  middle  States,  but  would  bo 
splendid  in  a  large  green  house.  We  want 
more  of  the  Hoilies  and  the  Ivies.  There  is 
the  Gum  Cistus,  C.  cypnits  and  C.  ladanifenu, 
most  lovely  for  a  milder  climate  than  ours. 
The  Spanish  Broom,  Spartium  junceum ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  of  deep  yellow,  they  are 
in  terminal  racemes.  The  common  Lavender 
is  uncommon.  The  fragrance  of  this  for  la- 
vender water  is  not  much  known  hero.  I  have 
seldom  met  with  London  Pride  and  the  old 
English  Marigold.  Auriculas  in  their  varieties 
are  comparatively  scarce.  RhododendrofiM  form- 
ing splendid  ori^aments  in  clumps,  on  lawns  or 
grass  plots,  are  uncommon.  Sweet  Bryony  on 
account  of  its  fragrant  sweetness,  is  too  little 
used  about  houses.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Sweet  Briar,  although  common  in  our  woods. 
Variegated  Box  is  very  pretty  but  scarce  hero. 
Clematis  of  all  kinds  is  rare ;  It  is  beautiful  for 
training  over  lattice  work.  The  Laurustinus, 
tibumum  timis,  is  an  evergreen  bush  with 
lovely  white  flowers,  which  are  rose  colored  io 
the  bud,  and  follom'ed  by  dark  blue  berries  ;^ 
most  desirable  shrub,  but  I  suppose  too  tender 
for  the  open  air  here. 

The  Napoleon  Weeping  Willow,  of  slow 
growth,  does  not  appear  to  be  suitable  to  onr 
climate  around  Cincinnati,  as  I  have  had  three 
die  gradually  in  succession. 

A  Plum  tree  that  I  planted  close  to  the  aids 
of  my  house  has  a  crop  of  plums  this  year, 
when  every  other  tree  that  has  fruit  has  been 
stung  by  the  Curculio.  E.  J.  H* 

Summer  Hill,  near  Newport,  Ky . ' 

Editortal  RKMAiut8.^0ur  old  friend  over 
the  river  lias  been  an  earnest  as  he  was  also  an 
early  cultivator  of  plants  In  this  vicinity,  and 
he  should  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  for 
observation  by  this  time,  to  learn  that  many  of 
the  plants  he  names  are  unsuited  to  our  soil 
I  and  climate.    It  is  a  very  natural  sentiment  to 
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look  baok  to  what  pleased  us  in  oar  native  laud 
in  the  lithesome  period  of  youth,  but  better 
practice  to  endeavor  in  a  new  country  and  un- 
der new  circumstances,  to  endeavor  to  adapt  to 
our  uses  and  pleasure  those  abundant  beauties 
that  surround  us  on  every  hand,  in  our  native 
copses  and  prairies. 


^9»* 


"f^ 


Sweet  Corn. 


The  public  has  heard  much  of  late,  about 
the  new  varieties  of    this  delicious  esculent. 
Having  been  ever  a  corn-planter^  and  withal  an 
active  devourer  of   the   same  article,  I  have 
nevertht;ifss  claimed  tbat  none  of  the  varieties^ 
were  worthy  pf  a  place  upon  the  table,  except 
those  known  as  tweet- com.     As  I  was  instru- 
mental In  diiTusing  the  culture  of  the  Stowell 
In  this  region,  I  wiis  very  glad  to  enjoy  an 
opportunity   of  testing   its  properties  at   the 
hospitable  board  of  Prof.  Mapes,  and  can  join# 
my  testimony  to  the  highest  praises  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  table  viand— like 
the  writer  in  the  "  Granile*Farmer,"  quoted  be- 
low, I  hud  apprehended  that  with  its  other  good 
qualities  there  might  be  a  deficiency  of  the 
essential  sweetness,  but  was  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed.   Agreeing  in  our  judgment  of  this 
variety,  I  trust  to  the  value  of  his  opinion  of 
the  good  qualiUes  of  the  "  Old  Colony,"  which 
I  shall  hope  to  verify  next  summer,  for  I  insist 
upon  it,  there  is  no  more  delicious  vegetable 
than  a  freshly  plucked  and  moderately  boiled 
dish  of  green  corn. 


with  not  a  delicate  flavor.  But  in  this  we  iiava 
been  happily  disappointed.  It  iii  a  prime  table 
corn  ;  its  appearance  is  hundsoine,  the  ear9  are 
large  with  full  deip  grains.  We  tried  it  ufler 
having  eaten  for  SLveral  meals  of  Darling's 
extra  early.  It  was  uiiaiiimou<^ly  pronounced 
the  best  corn  ;  it  was  further  said,  by  several 
who  tried  it,  to  be  the  best  sweet  corn  they  had 
ever  eaten  ;  we  congratulated  ourselves  upon 
the  acquisition,  and  vowed  a  spot  in  our  ga* 
to  it  ever  after. 

'*But  we  had  not  then  tried  tlie  Old  Colony 
Sweet.  This  we  tried  upon  the  strengtit  of  its 
being  the  "  8wei*tcst  uiul  best  table  corn  ever 
cultivated,"  and  it  has  fully  borne  out  th::t  ««• 
putatiou.  We  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  it  was  first 
cooked  with  some  of  the  Evergreen  Sweet 
This  latter  was  eaten  first  and  as  it  had  come 
to  be  a  favorite  corn,  it  received  its  due  meed  of 
praise.  But  then  ttie  Old  Colony  came  on  in 
its  turn,  there  was  an  unanimous  exclamation 
of  its  superiority. 

*'  The  test  was  a  fair  one  and  some  what  ex-y 
tended.  No  hasty  concluKiou  was  formed. 
Ear  after  Ear  was  tried  until  all  at  the  table 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Old  Colo- 
ny led  the  list.  Still  the  trial  has  been  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day  but  with  no  ciiauges 
in  the  result. 

"  As  a  table  com  we  give  the  palm  withont 
hesitation  to  the  Old  Colony.  We  should  try  to 
save  from  the  grinders,  which  are  neither  few 
nor  slow,  seme  seed  witli  which  we  can  supply 

vour  friends  if  desired.  

"^  *'  One  more  word  of  StowelPs  Evergreen 
Sweet  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Working 
Farmer  that  corn  of  three  different  seasons' 
growth  has  been  cooked  at  one  time,  and  tliat 
il  was  difficult  to  tell  the  new  from  tlie  old. 

'*  As  fodder  for  cattle — for  drilling  or  broad- 
cast sowing  for. soiling  (or  cattle — we  think 
this  corn  would  prove  superior  lo  our  common 
yellow  corn  It  has  a  very  vigorous  growth, 
in  the  same  field  with  other  corn  it  stands  two 
or  three  feet  the  liighest.  Its  leaves  are  broad 
and  long  and  abundant  The  stalk  is  tender 
and  sweet.** 


\ 


J.  A.  W. 

"  Since  sweet  corn  has  been  introduced,  the 
yellow  Indian  corn  has  for  the  most  part  passed 
out  of  use  as  a  tabje  corn.  Some  however  ore- 
fer  it  *^ 

"*'We  have  cultivated  the  present  season  three 
varieties,  SloweU's  Everyreen,  Darling*»  Extra 
Etirly,  and  Old  Colony,  Of  Darling's  Extra 
Early  we  would  say  th:it  it  is  a  good  variety, 
but  not  extra  early  at  all,  at  lea>t  with  us. 
rianted  at  the  same  time  with  the  others  it  is 
in  eating  at  the  same  time.  To  be  sure  we 
have  this  variety  ou  the  V  ble  fin«t,  because  we 
planted  it  m  our  garden  two  weeks  perhaps  be- 
fore the  other  kind.  With  us  it  is  simply  a 
good  corn. 

•'  We  planted  StowelPs  Evergreen  Sweet  as 
much  for  curiosity  as  anything.-  We  wished 
to  see  if  it  woul.l  keep  green  forever.  We  had 
formed   the  opinion    that    it    was  not  a  first 


Cincinnati^  HorticYiltiLral  Society. 

The  meetings  of  tiiis  Society  have  been  kept 
up  through  the  hot  weather ;  a  coterie  of  choioe 
spirits  assemble  every  Saturday,  at  their  new 
room  in  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  to  exhibit  and 
compare  their  Horticultural  products  and  iucito 
each  other  to  greater  efforts  in  the  cause.  The 
tables  have  presented  many  large  and  interest- 
ing groups  of  fruits  which  always  fnrnidi 
topics  for  conversation.  Among  the  Fears, 
many  new  varieties  have  been  brought  by  C 
Pinkenstein,  produced  upon  his  imported  Ger* 
man  trees.     Some  of  these  promise  well. 

The  Society  have  appointed  a  very  energetic 


rate  table  corn,  that  it  was  large  and  coarse,    Commilte  of  ArrangcmcuU,  who  aro  making 
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great  cfTorts  to  procure  a  grand  Autumnal  Ex- 
hibition upon  the  25th  of  September,  to  con- 
tinue open  for  two  weeks  under  pavilions,  to 
be  erected  upon  a  large  lot  in  the  North  part  of 
the  city. 

Tho  following  is  extracted  from  the  circnlar 
that  hus  been  issued  : 

Great  cfTorts  will  be  made  by  the  Committee 
to  prouuco  ti  ilispluy  that  ^hull  be  worthy  of 
the  people  of  the  West.  We  trust  that  yuu 
will  freely  coiitributo  such  articles  as  you  can 
exhibit. 

.  Free  Competition  is  open  to  all  who  may  bring 
or  s^nd  their  products,  uiid  every  care  wilt  be 
taken  to  have  the  articles  tuirly  exhibited.  No 
entry  fee  will  be  demanded  on  these  contribu- 
tions. All  entries  siiould  he  made  l>cfore  the 
23d  of  September,  by  appliCHtiou  for  space  to 
the  Chairiuuu  of  the  Coiutuittee,  S.  W.  Pome- 

•^v  Ail  packnprps  from  a  distance  should  be  di- 
SedttKi  to  ii.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati,  and  should 
be  tent  lorwara  in  tiiuc  to  l>e  received  and  ar- 
ranged by  Monday,  S<ptcmber  25th,  except  cut 
flowers,  which  will  be  r.'Ccived  up  to  lU  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Tuesday,  SepteinUr  2Cth. 

A  liberal  Prcniium  List  and  approved  Regu- 
lattons  have  bi-eu  uuoptoil,  to  which  you  are 
referred  for  further  particulars. 

Tile  Comniitice  will  liave  discretionary  pow- 
er to  make  large  additions  to  the  schedule. 

Admissiou,  I'wenly-tive  Cents. 


Concord  Grape  and  Mr.  Hovey. 

How  difFerenlly  do  men  sec  the  same  facts  ! 
In  tho  August  Mayazine  of  Horticuliure,  page 
360j  Article,  «*  Pomological  Gossip,**  Mr. 
Hovey  refers  to  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  Concord  Grape,  from  my  kind 
friend  Mr.  Bull.  In  so  doing  he  unhappily 
takes  ocoosioli  to  use  a  jockey's  expression, 
the  precise  lAeuni ng  of  which  I  must  confess 
my  inubilit}"  to  understand,  and  as  to  staring 
with  both  cyc^t  I  can  simply  declare  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  impeachment.  Now  with  Mr. 
Bull  the  case  has  bcon  quite  otherwise,  when 
answering  my  written  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment, he  politely  lusists  that  the  obligation  will 
be  wlioily  toward  himself,  should  I  iffibrd  his 
grape  an  opportunity  of  showing  its  qualities 
in  this  locution.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hovey^a 
remarks,  and  unfair  reference  to  the  "superi- 
or"— he  must  bo  ioTormed  that  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  picture,  in  size  and  beanty  ;  nor  did 
our  Society  award  their  premium  until  the  va- 


riety had  been  well  known  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  the  world  were  apprized  that  it  was 
no  "  secondary  thing.**  Nor  was  the  premium 
awarded  '*  to  make  it  sell'*  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producer  or  dealer,  for  it  was  diffused  through 
the  country 4  from  the  Mississippi  river,  East- 
ward, to  the  Atlantic,  and  not  confined  to  th« 
hands  of  one  dealer.  The  fruit  ia  all  it  hat 
been  represented  to  be.  J.  a.  w. 


Great  Agrionltoral  and  Hortionltnral  Showf 

for  1654. 


The  following  list  has  been  prepared  with 
great  eare  and  is  arranged  by  the  calender. 

U.  S.  Pomological,  Boston,  Sept.  12-16. 

Mass.  Horticultural,  Boston,  Sept.  12-16. 

Kentucky,  Lexington,  Sept.  12-16. 

Vermont,  Brattlcboro,  Sept  13-15. 

Lower  Canada,  Quebec,  Sept.  12-15. 

Western  Virginia,  Wheeling,  Sept.  13-15. 

Ohio,  Newark,  Sept.  19-22. 

Ky.  Horticultural,  Louisville,  Sept.  19-20. 

Michigan,  Detroit,  Sept.  25-29. 

Cincinnati  Horticultural,  Cio.,  Sept  25-two 
weeks. 

North-western  Fruit- Growers,  Burlingtoui 
Iowa,  Sept.  26-29. 

Upper  Canada,  London,  Sept.  26-29. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27-29. 

Illinois,  Springfield,  Oct.  .3-6. 

Missouri,  Boonville,  Oct.  2-6. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Oct.  3-6, 

New  York,  New- York  City,  Oct  3-6^ 

Indiana,  Madison,  Oct  4-7. 

Wisconsin,  WaterlowiH.Oct  4-7. 

New  Hampshire,  .f  '   ■  V ,  Oct. ^-6. 

Connecticut,. New  Haven,  Oct  10-13. 

North  Careliua,  Raleigh,  Oct  ^7-20. 

Georgia,  Augusta,  Oct. .23-26. 

lowa^  Fairfield,  Oct  25 . 

National  Cattle  Show,  Spriogficld,  Ohio; 
Oct  25-27. 


«»- 


The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societt 
exceeds  all  others  in  the  extent  of  its  monthly 
Exhibitions,  which  are  reported  as  being  very 
fine  notwithstanding  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  destruction  of  their  Hall  by  fire.  There 
will  be  no  distinct  Autumnal  Exhibition  this 
year,  but  the  horticulturists  are  to  unite  with 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  a  gnmd  Show 
at  PowELTON,  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kUl,  September  26-29. 
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TSAHSACTI-ORS. 

Eentnoky  Rdrtienltoxal  Soeiotjr. 

The  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society  has  con- 
tinued its  meetings  during  tlie  summer ;  not- 
withstanding the  drowth,  the  fruits  have  been 
fine  thoagh  ripening  out  of  season.  Fbwen 
have  suffered  from  the  want  of  moisture. 

The  great  Fall  $how  will  be  held  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  September. 

The  following  list  of  Peaches  is  presented  as 
guide  for  planting. 

The  best  varieties  in  each  week  are  In  Roman 
letters;  interior  ones  ripening  with  them  in 
iMes.    Date  as  In  year  1850. 

July  13— 1st  week— White  Nutmeg. 

July  20 — ^2d  week — ^Yellow  Nutmeg,  as  yet 
no  flfood  fruits. 

July  27~-3<i  week— Early  York,  Early 
Anne. 

Aug.  3 — 4th  week — Early  Crawford,  Early 
Tillotson,  Preiident,    WaUer*9  Earif,  CfrosH 

Aug.  10 — 5th  week — ^Pope's  Cling,  Vansant's 
Superb,  Yellow  Alberge,  CoU'm  Red,  Hainei* 
Early  Red,  Washington  Red,  Davis*  Early. 

Aug.  17— 6th  week— HilVs,  Rodman's  Cling, 
Malta,  Hill's  Jersey,  Royal  George  (or  Teton  de 
Venus  of  some^)  Davis'  CUng,  Jacques*  Rare 
Ry^s,  Late  Newington,  Spanish  Cling,  WilUam- 
son's  Cling.  * 

Aug.  24 — 7th  week — Leopold,  Catharine, 
Crawiord*s  Late  Orange,  Free  Red,  Pine  Apple 
(or  Grosse  Mignonne  of  some,)  Lemon  Cling, 
Orosse  Admirable  Jaune,  Large  MelaeaUm, 
Oreen  Catharine,  Lemon  Free.  Ola  Mixon  ding, 
Breekenridge  ding,  and  many  othiBr»-^(glut  of 
peach  season.) 

Aug.  31 — 8th  week— Red  Rare  Ripe  (not 
large,  but  one  of  the  best  fruits  for  cream  or 
the  dessert.)  Red  Cheek  Melacaton,  Pavie 
Pompone,  Young's  Seedling,  Hikers  SeiedUnfi;, 

Sept.  3— 9tii  week — At  this  period  there  is  a 
defect  itf  the  present  list  of  succession  and 
peaches  are  scarce  for  some  two  weeks. 

Sept.  10— lOih  week— Grand  Admirable, 
Columbia,  Whitehead's  Red  Heath,  and 
Smock's  Late  Free. 

Sept.  17— nth  week— The  weather  is  now 
cooler  and  the  same  varieties  last  several  weeks, 
ripening  slowly. 

Sept  24 — 12th  week— Columbia,  Lagrange, 
Large  Heath,  Freestone  Heath. 

Oct.  I— I3lh  Wdek— Ford's  Late  Yellow, 
White's  Favorite.  These  are  the  latest  well- 
flavored  peaches  of  the  season. 

N.  B;  The  author  of  this  list  is  aware  that 
Troth's  Early,  Druid  Hill,  «*  Stamp  of  the 
World,"  and  a  few  otber  new  varieties  hav« 
not  been  fruited  here,  and  are  not  therefore 
elassified  ;  with  this  exception,  the  Ugt  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  reliable. 


♦  » 


MassaohuMtts  Hbrtieidtiina  Itoetoft^. 

This  ancient  and  honorable  Association  has 
been  blamed  for  lending  their  name,  by  the  re* 


ward  of  premiums,  to  the  support  and  intzo  - 
duction  of  fruits  that  were  considered  unwor- 
thy of  such  commendation,  or,  if  most  excel- 
lent, it  was  charged  that  there  was  some  irregn- 
larlty  in  the  action  of  the  Fruit  Committer. 
An  investigation  was  therefore  instituted  and 
on  the  27th  of  May  the  following  Report  was 
adopted : 

"The  select  Committee  appointed  by  this 
Society  to  examibe  Into  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  award  to  Messrs.  Hovey  6l  Co.* 
of  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  seedling  cherry  and  m 

f(ratuity  of  $20  for  a  seedling  pear,  report  tbm 
oilowing  facts : — 

**  That  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  (in 
1853)  previous  to  the  incoming  of  the  newly 
elected  Officers  and  Committees,  the  Chairmaa 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  presented  a  draft  of 
his  report ;  which  was  re-committed  to  him 
for  completion.  That  in  the  draft  of  report,  so 
submitted,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  award 
of  medal  or  gratuity  to  Hovey  &  Co. :  nor  ap 
to  that  time— the  last  da^  of  their  existence- 
had  the  question  of  such  awards  been  discuased 
in  committee. 

«  That  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society 
on  the  day  above-mentioned,  and  after  the  d^ 
parture  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee, C.  M.  Hovey  called  together  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  (which  consists  of  seven 
members)  and  urged  upon  them,  very  strennoaa- 
ly,  the  merits  of  the  seedling  cherry,  which  be 
claims  to  have  originated,  and  of  the  peart 
which  he  claims  to  liave  introduced.  That 
two  of  the  three  members  were,  of  opinion, 
that  the  cherry  had  not  been  exhibited  for  5 
years,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 
This  position  was  coittroverted  by  Mr.  Hovey ; 
who  also  contended  that  his  seedling  was  eon- 
ceded  to  be  the  best  that  had  been  exhibited. 

'*  Your  Committee  understand,  that,  when 
the  matter  was  pressed  to  a  vote,  one  member 
(of  those  present)  declined  to  vote,  one  other 
voted  for  the  award  of  a  medal  with  the  provi- 
so that  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  exhibi- 
ted for  five  years,  and  the  other  member  voted 
for  the  award  without  conditions.  The  vots 
upon  the  pear  was  about  the  same. 

*«  The  (Committee  are  further  informed  that 
the  first  intimation  received  by  some  membeit 
of  the  Fruit  Committee,  that  such  awards  wei« 
even  contemplated,  was  obtained  from  the  print- 
ed Transactions  of  the  Society. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  vour  Committee,  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  competitor  for  the 
highest  premiums  of  the  Society  ought  not  ts 
pass  nnrebuked.  Not  only  is  it  subversive  of 
aH  order  and  good  government,  that  committees 
ihouid  be  called  together  without  proper  an* 
thority;  but  the  offence  is  magnified,  when 
the  person  mrarping  the  power  of  chairman  is 
himself  ths  claimant  befora  the  committee^— « 

{>arty  to  a  suit,  before  judges  whom  he  may  ae- 
est  fbr  himself,  and  the  cx-parte  advocate  of 
his  own  intoreBts.  The  Society  is  wrongMi, 
because  their  rules  are  trampled  upou : — ths 
Committee  is  wronged,  becau^^e  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  a  full  discussion  and  of 
time  ft)r  consultation  i  the  unnotified  memben 
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ftre  wronged,  because  they  are  allowed  no  voice 
In  the  decinoo  ;  th0  members  present  are 
wronged,  because  they  are  subjected  to  the  per- 
Eonal  KoHcitatious  and  persistent  pleadings  of 
Ihe  applicant ;  other  compeUtora  for  the  pre- 
miums are  wronged,  for  their  claims  are  pushed 
aside  ;  the  public  is  wronged,  because  it  accepts 
•B  the  well-considered  action  of  the  Society, 
what  is,  ifi  truth,  but  the  opinions  of  one  or 
two  members,  hastily  convened,  and  hurried  to 
a  decision  by  the  party  most  interested. 

<•  If  this  instance  of  irregularity,  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  is 
suffered  to  pass  without  censure,  your  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  public  will  regard,  with 
dimiuislied  confidence,  the  decisions  of  the 
Society  : — for  they  will,  with  reason,  suspect 
that  our  medals  and  gratuities  for  new  varieties 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  are  indices 
rather  of  the  adroit  management  of  the  appli- 
cants, than  of  merit  in  the  articles.  The  num- 
ber of  Exhibitors  at  our  shows  and  of  competi- 
tors for  premiums  will  be  sensibly  diminished  ; 
for  modest  merit  will  have  no  chance  against 
QDserupulous  assurance.  Already  compIaintB 
**  not  loud,  but  deep,''  have  been  heard,  that 
rules,  which  are  stiingentiy  enforced  against 
some  members,  are  bn^Len  with  impunity  by 
others. 

<*  In  view  of  tho  hct»  above  stated  your 
Committee  present  tho  following  resolations 
for  your  adoption. 

••  ResoUed,  That  the  conduct  of  C  M.  Ho- 
veTr  a  member  of  this  Society,  in  procuring 
the  award  to  Hovey  &,  Co.,  of  a  Gold  Medal 
for  a  Seedling  Cherry,  and  of  a  gratuity  of  $20, 
for  a  Seedling  Pear  was  irregular  and  improper^ 
and  is  censured  by  this  Society. 

Resolved.  That  a  Committee  of  threo  be  ap- 
pointed by  nomination,  to  examine  and  report, 
what,  if  any,  alterations  are  needed  in  our 
Constitution,  or  By-Laws,  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion ef  such  a  transaction.        Signed 

William  S.  Kino. 
SAMcntL  Walxuu 

Adjourned  to  June  3d,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M." 
The  great  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  this  So- 
cisiy  will  bo  held  nndor  tents  upon  Boston 
Common,  on  the  13th  September ;  and  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Fruits  of  the  Pomological  Socie- 
ty will  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
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AoMrlMB  Wise  erowm'  AMOsiatkni. 

The  American  Wine  Growers*  Association 
met  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Werk,  on  Saturday, 
July  29,  Mr.  Rehfoss  presiding.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
approved, notice  was  given  that  the  trial  of  the 
new  wines  would  be  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Secretary,  o:j  the  19th  of  August;  the  post- 
ponement was  ordered  in  consequence  of  the 
lata  fermentation  of  wines,  rendering  them  tur* 
bid  and  unfit  for  exhibition.  The  samples  offer- 
ed will  be  taken  from  a  cask  of  thirty  gallons 
or  more,  and  presented  to  the  President,  L.  Reh- 
fuis,  oT  to  the  Secretary,  J.  A.  Warder,  on  or 
before  the  18th. 


A  very  interesting  letter  was  read  from  N. 
W.  Thatcher,  Esq,  of  Chillicothe,  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  made  the  wins 
presented  in  his  name  by  R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  at 
the  meeting : 

ROBSET  BUCHAVAV,  Esd., 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  obliging 
favor  of  27th  instant  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention  in  presenting  the  sample  of  wine,  and 
I  should  likewise  express  my  thanks  to  ths 
Wine  Growers'  Association  for  their  courteous 
reception  aud  notice  of  it.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  it  was  pronounced  *'  strong,"  for  it  certainly 
has  great  body ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
whether  **  strong"  is  a  term  of  quality  in  use  by 
the  "Association,"  to  denote  some  particular 
degree  of  strength,  or  used  on  the  occasion  as 
an  implication  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
wine., 

I  reiterate  that  it  is  the  pure  juice  of  tho 
grape,  and  that  it  is  not  one  kind  of  grape, 
neither  is  it  a  mixed  wine,  but  different  Jdnds 
of  grapes  put  together  before  expression.  Tho 
great  desideratum  in  wine-growing  is,  doubtless^ 
to  procure  a  grape  possessing  at  once  sugar  in 
abundance  and  an  agreeable  aroma — probably 
the  Catawba  r there  are  some  itpurious  varieties 
of  this  grape,]  possesses  these  qualities  to  a 
more  profitable  degree  than  any  grape  we  now 
cultivate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy ;  but 
this  grape  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  American  grapes,  for  we  shall  yet  surpass  it» 
and  to  those  whose  palates  do  not  accord  too 
much  with  the  foxy  aroma  of  the  Catawba,  the 
Herbemont  is  the  most  acceptable  grape ;  but 
the  latter  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  extensive 
and  profitable  cultivation;  but  as  we  have  save* 
ral  varieties  of  that  class  of  grapes,  we  may 
look  for  the  production  of  seedlings  Irom  them 
that  will  surpass  any  of  the  fox  family,  doubt* 
less  a  cross  of  the  Herbemont  and  Catawba 
would  produce  a  valuable  grape  as  to  flavoi 
and  juiciness. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  desideratum  to  obtain  a 
grape  possessing  all  the  requisites  for  good 
wine;  that  is.  it  should  be  productive,  hardy, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  well  flavored.  Until  we  can 
get  one  grape  possessing  in  a  sufficient  degree 
all  these,  we  can  cultivate  several  varieties  and 
attain  our  object  by  mixing  the  berries  in  the 
ma»h  tub.  This  is  desirable,  at  least,  to  afford 
variety  in  our  wines,  as  well  as  give  flavor  to 
strong'bodied  wines  which  are  without  it. 

The  wine  sent  you  was  made  of  75  per  rent 
of  the  Herbemont  grape,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
Catawba,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  Constantia^ 
(Schuylkill.)  The  Herbemont  was  not  fully 
ripe  when  gathered,  but  were  picked  ten  days 
betbre  pressing.  The  Catawba  were  quite  ripe, 
and  gathered  some  days  before  pressing.  The 
Contitantia  were  fully  ripe,  and  gathered  just 
before  mashing.  By  fully  ripe,  I  mean  *^dead 
ripe,"  the  stems  brown  and  dry ;  and  that  is  the 
grand  point  in  wine*making.  The  grapes  were 
picked  from  the  bunches  and  put  together  be* 
fore  mashing,  and  stood  twelve  hours  before 
pressing,  and  no  extraneous  substance  of  ***' 
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kind  wasaddeii^nor  has  any  addition  since  been 
made  of  any  substance  whatever.  The  wine, 
after  coming  from  the  press,  was  fermented  in 
glass. 

The  taste  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  as  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  food,  becomes  fixed  to  some  par- 
ticular sorts  of  custom,  and  finally  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  anything  new:  and  hence  I  infer  it 
will  l)e  difficult,  aHer  a  few  years,  to  eradicate 
the  predilection  of  Ohio  wine — even  for  the 
foxy  aroma  of  their  Catawba  wines.  If  we 
look  forward  to  the  exportation  of  wines  lo 
other  countries,  we  must  look  for  the  produc- 
tion in  grapes  of  the  Heibemont  type.  I  am  a 
winegrower  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  only 
as  an  amateur;  but  ttill  my  exp  riments  are, 
so  far  as  thf'y  are  successful,  as  valuable  in 
their  results  as  if  I  crushed  the  grape  of  a  town- 
ship.    I  sh.dl  make  no  wine  this  season. 

I  am  satiirfied  that  we  can  make  as  good  wines 
in  this  country  as  in  an}*  other,  and  at  equal 
price.  I  would  prefer  the  best  Cincinnati  wines 
to  any  foreign  I  have  ever  seen ;  except  per- 
haps, the  pure  Xeres  Sherry  and  Mansanella, 
which  we  rarely  see. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  nnost  obedient  servant, 

N.  W.  THATCHER. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  tendered  to  Mr  Thatcher,  with  an  in  vita, 
tion  to  attend  our  next  meeting. 

EFFORT  OF  THE  WINK    COMMITTSK. 

The  CommiliPe,  through  J.  T.  Foote,  re- 
ported the  result  of  the  examination  of  wines, 
as  follow  :  .^  ^^ 

To  L.  Rehfu88f  President  ofihe  Ameriean  Wine- 

Chrotoers*  Assoeialiont 

The  meeting  of  th^  Committee  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  assigned  them,  was  held, 
on  Saturday,  the  19ih  instant,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Frank.  Thirty-eight  samples  of 
wine,  distinguished  by  a  number  on  each  bottle, 
w^ere  offered  for  competition,  and  a  sealed  pa- 
per, containing  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  different  samples,  was  deposited  with  the 
Secretary,  anil  not  opened  until  the  award  of 
the  premiums  h&d  been  made. 

The  Committee,  in  making  tlieir  examina- 
tion, divided  the  samples  into  parcels  of  five, 
from  each  of  which  the  two  best  specimens 
Were  chosen,  and  from  these,  after  a  second  ex 
amination,the  specimens  adjudged  to  be  entitled 
to  the  premiums,  were  selected. 

In  forming  their  judgment,  the  Committee 
paid  special  attention  to  the  aroma  (bouquet)— 
that  delicate  and  very  sensitive  qua'ity  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  still 
wines  of  this  region.  The  slightest  inattention 
to  neatness  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  defective 
grapes,  or  of  any  foreign  substance  whatever  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  wine,  will  have  an  un- 
favorable influence  on  this  important  characte- 
ristic. Even  the  addition  of  sugar,  in  small 
quantities,  at  the  most,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  strength,  should  be  avoided,  since 
its  unfavorable  influence  on  the  aroma  injures 
the  quality  of  the  wine  more  than  the  increased 


strength  can  atone  for — delicacy  of  flavor,  and 
not  strengih.  btMng  the  quality  most  debirablc 
in  our  wines. 

The  taste  for  wines  which,  in  this  country, 
was  originally  formed  almost  exclusivelir  oa 
the  coarse,  strong,  alcoholic  wines  of  Madeira, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  is  beginning  to  improve, 
and  it  is  an  important  duty  of  this  Associaiioa 
to  spfpd  the  progress  of  this  improvement,  until 
the  pure,  light,  delicate,  and  wholesome  winei 
of  our  own  country— with  that  of  France  and 
Germany — shall  exclude  entirely^  the  intoxi- 
cating wmes,  and  liquors,  bearing  their  names 
of  domestic  maiiufav'ture,  and  the  remembrancf 
of  their  use  and  influence  be  among  the  mourn- 
ful memories  of  past  misfortunes  and  errors. 
The  cultivation  ol  a  refined  and  discriminating 
taste  in  wines,  and  providing  surh  Vines  as 
satisfy  such  tastes,  will  give  a  support  to  the 
cause  of  tempeiance  which  neither  compulsory 
laws  nor  voluntary  ass(»ciations  can  yield;  for 
intemperance,  like  other  crimes,  cannot  be  ex- 
terminated by  laws,  but  must  be  subdued  by 
correcting  the  tastes,  and  increasing  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  so  that  ihey  may  know  the 
good  and  preler  it  to  the  evil. 

It  is  a  duty  of  this  and  all  similar  associa- 
tions, to  continue  their  requirements  of  all  the 
makers  of  w  ines  Within  their  influence,  that  no 
foreign  substance  of  any  kind  should  be  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  juice  of  the  grapCi 
and  that  perfect  purity  should  be  with  them 
sine  qua  non.  By  a  proper  attention  to  their 
duties,  they  may  assist  in  chck'ng  the  con- 
version of  many  million  bushels  of  the  cereal 
grains  into  a  material  for  brutalizing  and  de- 
monizing,  instead  of  nourishing  and  sustaining 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  by  inspiring  good 
taste  in  one  department  correct  bad  habits  in 
many. 

The  specimens  referred  to  in  this  report  were— 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  had  sugar  added  to  the  must, 
and  two  injured  by  decayed  fruit  or  some  other 
mark  of  inattention — of  very  superior  quality, 
and  indicated  that  the  progress  of  Young  Ameri- 
ca is  marked  and  remarkable  in  this  depart- 
ment of  its  products  as  in  most  others. 

Several  of  the  specimens,  besides  those  to 
which  premiums  were  awarded,  were  deserving 
of  premiums,  and  the  Committee  regretted  that 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  award  them.  Their 
judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  No.  34  as  the 
best,  No.  24  as  second,  and  No.  13  as  third  best, 
and,  on  opening  the  seal  list,  it  was  found  that 

No.  34  belonged  to  G.  and  P.  Bogcn ; 

No.    4  belonged  to  Frederick  Zinsback  j 

No.  13  belonged  to  H.  H.  Duhme. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO  P.  FOOTE,    —STANISLAUS, 

S.  MOSHER,  JNO.  G.  ANTHONY, 

JUUCS  BRACE,    M.  KELLY, 

Committee. 

The  remaining  priemlums  for  *' other  wines" 
and  for  Sparkling,  were  ordered  to  be  awarded 
a^  the  nexT  regular  meeting.  September  23,  when 
the  Society  will  meet  at  tie  house  of  L.  Rebfusi. 
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MoisTUBG  is  BO  intimately  concerned 
with  heat  in  the  elaboration  and  develop- 
ment  of  the  fruitful  orgrans,  the  degree  of 
each  being  increased  by  the  absence  of  the 
other,  and  diminished  by  its  presence,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  notice  the  re- 
ciprocal operation  of  both  these  agents  in 
the  present  place.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  investigate  the  different  members  of 
flowers,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
formed,  but  merely  state  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  their  production.  On 
the  former  point,  physiologists  promulgate 
such  extremely  diverse  hypotheses,  that  the 
unsophisticated  inquirer  after  truth  feels 
himself  strangely  confounded  and  perplexed 
by  perusing  the  works  of  antagonist  au- 
thors. 

That  flowers  are  distinct  organs,  fulfil- 
ing  definite  and  necessary  offices,  appears 
indisputable.  Like  all  other  parts  of  a 
plant,  they  are,  however,  subject  to  remark- 
able changes,  according  te  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  development  is  also 
determined  by  atmospheric  conditions.  It 
is  by  neglecting  to  consider,  compare,  and 
associate  these  very  palpable  positions,  or 
by  regarding  either  of  them  too  exclusively, 
to  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  other,  that 
the  diflTerences  of  physiological  writers  on 
this  question  have  been  occasioned. 

Growth,  and  the  production  of  seminal 
organs,  are  obviously  diflTereat  processes, 
and  require  individually  the  application  of 
particular  agents,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  special  comparative  amount  of  agen- 
cy, to  render  them  of  a  proper  character. 

Without  reference  to  the  actual  degree 
requisite  for  any  species,  we  may  state  gen- 
erally that  heat,  and  a  copious  supply  of 
moisture,  will  induce  a  vigoroas  growth  ; 
while  a  considerably  greater  relative  pro- 
portion of  heat  is  necessary  for  promoting 
floral  developments.  It  is  upon  this  point 
that  practical  men  have  generally  become 
confused,  and  bave  atumbled.    Being  una- 
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ble  to  account  for  the  non-development  of 
flowers  in  otherwise  favorable  seasons,  they 
have  assumed  that  a  period  of  repose  is  ne- 
cessary to  consummate  and  elaborate  the 
embryo  fructiferous  organs  in  the  year  an* 
tecedent  to  that  in  which  they  are  evolved; 
the  facts  of  the  case  being  that  either  the 
temperature  was  too  low,  or  moisture  too 
abundant,  to  admit  of  maturation  being 
fully  performed.  A  very  luxuriant  growth 
is  adverse  to  the  protrusion  of  flower's, 
solely  because  the  supply  of  nutrimental 
fluids,  is,  in  such  instances  invariably 
greater,  in  proportion,  than  the  degree  of 
heat  Which  attends  it.  For  this  reason, 
the  summer  immediately  succeeding  a 
warm  and  rather  dry  one,  is  always  char- 
acterized by  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  and 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  cold  and  moist,  or  even  warm  and 
wet  seasons,  are  as  certainly  and  uniformly 
followed  by  partial  barrenness ;  because 
the  nucleus  for  the  ensuing  year  is  not  suf- 
ficiently perfected  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fructiferous  functions. 

In  support  of  the  statements  we  hate 
advanced,  several  facts,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, may  be  adduced.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly common  practice,  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees,  when  their  growth  is  too  ex- 
uberant, to  deprive  them  of  a  portion  of 
their  roots.  This  is  done  professedly  with 
the  object  of  checking  their  luxuriance, 
and  rendering  them  more  stunted ;  the 
latter  state  being  considered  most  fruitful. 
The  good  consequences  resulting  from  such 
treatment  consist  in  the  imbibition  of  much 
less  moisture,  and  a  contracted,  but  espie- 
cially  a  more  -mature  development ;  since 
an  equal  intensity  of  solar  influence  is  ek- 
erted  on  the  restricted  as  on  the  abundant 
accretions.  On  the  same  principle,  annual 
plants,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit-bearing 
trees,  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  trane- 
plantation.  The  loss  of  roots  whieh 
inevitably  accompanies  this  operation,  by 
suspending,  or  considerably  reducing  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  ensures  such  |ui 
extreme  elaboratidn  and  induration  of  what 

sap  is  imbibed,  that  flowers,  seeds,  or  fruits 
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are  ultimately  produced  more  Bpeedily,  and 
in  much  greater  liberality. 

The  experienceil  cultivator  of  exotic 
plants  will  likewise  be  familiar  with  many 
instances  in  which  all  attempts  to  flower 
them  have  proved  futile,  until  he  has  adopt- 
ed the  course  of  withholding  water.  We 
refer  principally  to  such  as  are  grown  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  they  naturally  en- 
joy ;  as  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  in  all 
eases  equivalent  to  the  application  of  a  less 
quantity  of  water ;  and,  therefore,  this  pe- 
culiar management  is  unnecessary  if  suffi- 
cient heat  be  present.  Those  exotics 
which  are  grown  in  the  open  air  of  this 
country,  frequently  remain  for  many  years 
without  flowering ;  and  this  period  is  al- 
ways more  prolonged  in  proportion  to  the 
higher  temperature  of  their  native  climes. 
8tili  more  rarely  do  plants  from  such  re- 
^  gions  ripen  their  seeds  or  fruit :  the  flow- 
ers, when  they  do  appear,  generally  being 
abortive.  This  is  unquestionably  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  due  degree  of  heat  to  eva- 
porate their  unnecessary  inhalations,  and 
mature  their  young  shoots.  The  judicious 
eulturist  will,  however,  in  some  measure, 
Mipply  this  lack  of  temperature,  by  modify- 
ing and  diminishing  the  communication  of 
moisture.  If  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  is  administered,  or  allowed  to  be  re- 
ceived, to  enable  them,  with  the  existing 
degree  of  temperature,  to  harden  and  par- 
tially dessicate  their  annual  growth,  there 
will  never  be  any  scarcity  of  flowers  after 
they  have  attained  a  proper  age  and  size. 
.  Flowers  and  fruits  appear  to  be  not  only 
.  the  means  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
.  maintaining  and  increasing  the  species, 
but,  by  assisting  materially  in  abstracting 
Che  aqueous  fluids  of  perennial  plants,  they 
prepare  them  for  resuming  a  similar  office 
ia  the  next  season. 

This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  eircum- 
•tance  of  exotic  plants  continuing  to  blos- 
I  com  annually  after  they  have  once  been 
fnduced  so  to  do,  provided  external  condi- 
tions remain  suitable.  An  extraordinary 
,  profusion  of  flowers  may,  and  does,  by  en- 
grossing too  large  a  quantity  of  sap, 
diminish  fertility  in  the  subsequent  year ; 
an  insufficiency  of  pulp  leaving  the  young 


shoots  in  a  similar  stDte  to  that  caused  bji 
superabundance  of  fluids — immaturity,  fist 
this  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion  operate! 
very  transiently,  as  the  plant  becones 
equally  prolific  after  the  lapse  of  tnotber 
season,  if  auspicious  for  the  particular  kind 
of  maturation  required. 

Reasoning  from  similar  premises,  it  it 
highly  probable  that  seeds,  especially  tboie 
of  annuals,  will  vegetate  and  fulfil  the  cycle 
of  their  destined  offices  much  sooner,  with 
greater  certainty,  and  with  less  superfluoai 
development  of  leaves  and  branches,  if  ob- 
tained from  the  plants  which  yield  a  great 
number  of  seeds,  and  from  which,  conse- 
quently, they  are  sparingly  supplied  with 
fluids  ;  than  from  such  as  grow  rankly  and 
luxuriantly,  at  the  expense  of  flowers  and 
seed.  Independently  of  its  being  an  axioia 
in  vegetable  physiology,  that  the  peculitf 
characteristics  of  a  plant  are  transmitted  to 
its  progeny,  there  are  cogent  reasons,  deri* 
vable  from  analogy,  why  this  supposition 
should  prove  well  founded  ;    one  of  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  seeds,  when,  Vf 
keeping,  they  lose  part  of  their  constitoent 
moisture,  are  rendered  more  immediitely 
and  profusely  productive.     If,  therefore,  M 
in  the  case  above  cited,  this  dessication  cia 
be  performed  naturally,  while  the  seeds  are 
attached  to  their  parent  plant,  it  follows 
that  the  consequence  will  be  in  all  respects 
similar,  and  yet  more  satisfactory.    Tb^ 
question    is    certainly    deserving   of  tbc 
strictest  investigation.    The  facts  submit- 
ted justify  the  inference   that  before  any 
flowers  or  fruit  can  be  produced, — at  least, 
any  quantity  of  them, — the  plant  must  un- 
dergo a  complete  process  of  evaporation, 
whereby  its  aqueous  fluids  will  be  evolved, 
and  its  vital  substance  matured  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  is  from  its  inability  at  that  period 
to  produce  real  shoots,  or  contrariwise,  by 
the  concentration  and  consummation  of  iti 
mechanism  to  efiect  this  greatest  of  veg^ 
table  efibrts,  we  cannot  take  upon  oar- 
selves  to  determine.  Due  maturation,  such 
as  the  vigorous  stimulation  of  heat,  with 
only  so  small  a  supply  of  moisture  as  ii 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  economy  of  the 
system,  will  induce,  is   undoubtedly  ths 
main  process  necessary  for  the  extension 
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of  reproductive  organs.  To  suppose  this  a 
result  of  repose,  (as  some  recent  authors 
have  done,)  is  to  ascribe  the  consequences 
of  the  exertion  of  an  active  agent,  to  the 
quiescence  of  an  inert  condition.  Many 
practical  directions  might  be  based  upon 
the  position  we  have  thus  been  attempting 
to  establish  ;  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
of  which  we  will  here  indulge  in.  It  is 
scarcely  noedful  to  apply  them  to  the  com- 
mon ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  and 
pleasure  grounds,  since  these  are  chiefly 
auch  as  require  no  artificial  treatment  to 
render  their  flowers  more  profuse.  Our 
remarks  will,  therefore,  be  wholly  confined 
to  the  more  tender  kinds  of  exotic  plants. 
In  the  naturalization  of  ornamental  plants 
from  warmer  climates,  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  is,  the  bring- 
ing them  to  a  productive  state.  Being 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  the  atmos- 
pheric elements  cannot  possibly  be  adjusted 
to  them  in  the  necessary  manner  and 
degree  ;  other  measures  must,  therefore,  be 
adopted,  which  will,  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble, answer  the  same  purpose.  As  the 
class  of  plants  susceptible  of  acclimation 
in  this  country  comprises  species  which, 
upon  the  aggregate,  are  found  in  exposed 
situations,  one  of  the  chief  designs  of  the 
cultivator  should  be  to  choose  a  spot  for 
planting  them  where  they  can  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  air  and  solar  influence, 
and  yet  be  partially  or  seasonably  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  A  position  where  the 
action  of  the  sun  during  summer  would  be 
attfticiently  strong  to  ripen  the  growth  of 
that  year,  even  though  artificial  protection 
ahouUl  be  requisite  in  the  same  situation  in 
winter,  is  far  preferable  to  one  in  which 
the  shelter  is  permanent,  because  naturally 
ftflbrded,  and  creating  shade  likewise. 

Where  the  heat,  under  prevailing  clima- 
tic circumstaBces,  is  not  intense  enough  to 
occasion  a  proper  and  perfect  maturation, 
atteation  must  be  directed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  sources  of  fluid  sustenance,  by 
remitting  its  application,  or  checking  its 
imbibition.  This  latter  may  be  effected  in 
two  different  ways.  A  temporary  covering 
to  the  soil  around  and  above  the  roots 
^urtag  heavy  or  long  continued  rains ;  or 


a  reduction  of  the  number  of  absorbent 
spongioles  on  the  roots,  according  to  tha 
vigor  of  the  plant,  and  the  amount  of  defl« 
ciency  in  solar  supplies,  will  both  fulfil 
similar  ends  ;  and  either,  or  both,  of  these 
methods  may  be  practiced  when  necessary. 
That  last  named  is,  however,  the  most  effi- 
cient, and  can  more  easily  be  executed.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  systems  has  not  been  exten- 
sively acted  upon  in  the  management  of 
plants  of  the  description  now  under  dis- 
cussion, where  flowers  are  desired.  Their 
beneficial  tendency  cannot  be  doubted: 
particularly  as  the  means  thus  employed  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  the  floriieroiis 
organ?,  are  precisely  those  which  wouU 
assist  in  rendering  the  plants  imperviooe 
to  frost ;  ripe  and  indurated  wood,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  juices,  being  a 
state  in  which  frost  can  inflict  but  little  in- 
jury. Greenhouse  or  stove  exotics,  or  such 
as  are  cultivated  in  pots  in  any  situation^ 
are  far  more  fully  beneath  the  gardener's 
surveillance,  and  can  more  readily  bestima- 
lated  or  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  by  modifying  the  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  Plants 
which  are  required  to  flower  freely,  are 
never  placed  in  pots  of  too  large  a  sixOi 
and  are  watered  with  the  utmost  caution* 
This  treatment  produces  the  same  effects 
as  the  reduction  of  the  roots  of  those  whiclk 
are  in  the  open  ground.  In  both  cases,  the 
amount  of  moisture  received  is  lessened^ 
and  a  lower  degree  of  heat  is  competent  to 
perform  nearly  the  same  service  as  an  ade- 
quate temperature  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  saving,  of  course,  that  the 
accretions  are  circumscribed  in  exteaty 
which  is  of  no  real  importance.  Orchida- 
ceous plants  are  universally  presumed  to 
derive  advantage  from  a  few  months'  repose 
from  active  growth  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  it  is  not  rest  itself  which  eli- 
cits their  dormant  disposition  to  flower,  this 
latter  function  being  made  palpable  solely 
by  the  dessicating  influence  of  heat.  The 
proper  nature  of  this  repose  is,  therefore^ 
evidently  a  degree  of  aridity  proportionsto 
to  the  rate  of  temperLture.  Where  no 
artificial  heat  is  employedf  water  may  be 
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entirely  suspended ;  and  never  should  there 
1)6  more  supplied  than  will  suffice  to  pre- 
serve life.  Assuming  this  opinion  to  be 
correct,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  what 
is  called  a  season  of  rest,  should  be  termed 
a  period  of  drought  or  maturation.  It 
seems  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  actual 
dormancy  can  be  in  any  way  useful ;  for 
this  condition  can  only  be  beneficial,  when 
80  modified  that  heat  may  predominate 
over  moisture.  And  if  these  two  agents 
were  adapted  to  each  other  throughout  the 
growing  season,  maturation  would  be  com- 
pleted ere  the  commencement  of  cold  wea- 
ther, and  the  plants  might  then  remain  in 
a  cool,  dry  house,  and  be  perfectly  torpid, 
durincf  the  winter. 

With  respect  to  very  young  exotic 
plants,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  plain  that  their 
treatment  should  be  essentially  different 
from  that  pursued  toward  plants  which  are 
wished  to  flower  profusely.  So  far  from 
endeavoring  to  restrain  their  growth,  every 

.  means,  consistent  with  health,  should  be 
resorted  to,  which  can  in  any  way  facili- 
tate it.  Precocious  developments  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  (orchi- 
daceous plants  excepted)  stimulation  must 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  natural  period. 
By  potting  them  frequently  into  larger  pots, 
liberally  bestowing  water,  and  judiciously 
increasing  the  natural  heat  in  summer  by 
artificial  aids,  they  may  be  much  more  ra- 
pidly prepared  for  a  state  of  vigorous  pro- 
duction, and  beautiful  display  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case.  After  the  attainment 
of  this  epoch,  the  policy  we  have  before 
recommended  may  be  commenced  and  fol- 
lowed. 

When  plants  have  flowered  very  abun- 
dantly, and  there  is  any  probability  of  their 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  sterility  in  the 
following  year,  this  consequence  may  be 

■  partly  averted  by  the  administration  of  a 
large  portion  of  nutrimental  liquid  food, 

-.  accompanied  by  a  greater  ratio  of  heat, 
immediately  upon  the  fading  of  the  flowers. 
Tropical,  or  other  very  tender  species,  that 

'  are  not  disposed  to  flower  freely,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  bear  seed,  unless  they 
j^row  too  loxuriantly,  or  this  is  indispensa- 
ble for  their  propagation ;  as  such  a  process 


has  a  most  debilitating  efiTect,  and  one 
which  sickli/  plants  of  this  kind  are  unable 
to  endure  without  injury,  on  account  of 
their  being  so  unnaturally  circumstanced. 
The  results  of  many  experiments,  casuallj 
obtained,  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  extreme- 
ly likely  that  the  capacity  of  plants  for 
withstanding  cold,  varies  exceedingly  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  climate 
in  which  the   seeds  from  which  thef  are 
raised    were    ripened.    This   hypothesis, 
however  vague  it  may  seem,  is  certainly  a 
rational  one,  and  is  confirmed  by  analogy, 
as  well  as  by  the  experience  of  many  in- 
telligent cultivators.   It  is,  doubtless,  gen- 
erally known  that  plants  growing  in  ele- 
vated or  exposed  sites  are  more  hardy  and 
far  more  capable  of  bearing  with  impunity 
a  transference  to  a  colder  country,  than 
those  which  are  luxuriating  in  every  species 
of  atmospheric  condition  most  congenial  to 
their  habits.    Nor,  we  imagine,  are  any 
ignorant,  that  the  longer  those  of  the  former 
class   remain  in  such  positions,  the  more 
hardihood  they  acquire.     The  normal  or- 
ganization of  the  germ  being  constituted 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is,  by  one 
of  the  wise  laws  of  natnre,  adapted  for 
development     beneath     similar    circum- 
stances.   These  facts  tend  greatly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  theory  in  question ; 
since,  if  individual  plants  thus  difier,  the 
seeds  of  the  hardier  specimens  must  pa^ 
take  of  the  character  of  the  parent.  When 
germinated,  the    young    plants  produced 
from  them  will,  from  that  incident,  have  a 
yet  more  robust  habitude  than  their  pro- 
genitors originally  possessed  ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, will  be  fitted  for  more  extensive 
alterations  in  their  capacities,  and  the  en- 
durance of  greater  climatic  rigors. 

Within  our  own  knowledge,  plants  that 
were  once  confined  to  the  greenhouse,  or 
even  to  the  stove,  have  been  msuie  to  adotn 
the  flower  garden  daring  the  sammer 
months :  and,  in  some  instances,  have  also, 
with  a  trifling  protection,  stood  throoghthe 
winter  in  the  open  air.  Some  may  attri* 
bute  this  to  the  well  known  fact,  tibat 
scarce  and  valuable  plants  are  almost  in- 
variably kept  in  too  high  a  temperature  en 
their  first  reception  in  this  c<nintry»  and 
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from  thence  argue,  that  they  would  have 
been  equally  hardy  at  thai  period,  had  their 
capabilities  of  sustaining  cold   been  tho- 
roughly and  properly  tested.  But  while  we 
grant  qualifiedly  the  truth  and  force  of  this 
train  of  reasoning,  we  cannot  coincide  in 
it  to  the  extent  it  is  here  carried.    There 
appears  to  us  no  doubt  that  such  ability  to 
endure  the  changes  of  our  clime  is  due  to 
the   circumstance  of  many  of  the   plants 
alluded  to   having  been  raised  from  seed 
ripened  in  Britain.    In  every  instance,  the 
habits  have  indisputably  been  modified,  as 
may  be  seen  by  importing  and  exposing 
specimens    of  the    same    species,  which 
would  inevitably  be  destroyed.     Were  the 
correctness  of  this  theory  fully  demonstra- 
ted,— and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it 
only  needs  due  investigation  to  place  it 
beyond  dispute, — it  would  afford  most  valu- 
able assistance   to  the   cultivator   in  his 
endeavors   to   acclimatize    exotic    plants. 
We  recommend  all  individuals  of  this  class 
to  institute  immediately  a  course  of  expe- 
riments with  this  definite  object  in  view  ; 
and  however  gradual  and  protracted  may 
be  the  process  by  which  a  plant  is  thus 
brought  to  accommodate  itself  to  our  flow- 
er-border, if  it  should  ultimately  succeed, 
an  inestimable  advantage  will  be  gained, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the    practice  may  eventually  be  carried. 
Collectors  should  also  have  this  in  constant 
remembrance  in  their  searches  ;  and,  when 
their  object  is  to  obtain  plants  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  countries  for  which  they 
are  traveling,  they  should  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure the  seeds  from  those  localities,  the 
temperature  of  which  accords  most  nearly 
with  that  of  their  own  clime.    There  is 
another  office  performed  by  heat  in  matu- 
ring fruit,  to  which  it  may  be  well  briefly 
to  allude.    It  has  already  been  asserted  to 
be  the  prime   cause  of  fertility  ;  but,  with 
pulpy  and  edible  fruits,  it  is  also  the  main 
agent  in    rendering    them   palatable  and 
agreeable.    All  saccharine  matter  is  gen- 
erated by  the  action  of  heat,  as  is  proved 
by  the  acidity  of  those  fruits  which  are  pro- 
duced in  cold  summers,  or  are  insufficiently 
ripened.    It   may  be  assumed,    likewise, 
that  though  sugar  is  so  abundantly  manu- 


factured from  the  beet  root  in  France,  a 
remunerative,  or  at  least  an  equal,  return 
could  not  be  realized  in  England,  even 
though  the  price  of  land  and  labor  werd 
assimilated. 

Could    we    have    entertained    a   weIP> 
grounded  opinion  that  popular  desires  are 
always  guided   by  permanent  advantage, 
and  directed  toward  the  emolument  of  sci- 
ence, we  might  have  felt  ourselves  justified 
in  multiplying  these  papers  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent ;  so  comprehensive  and 
transcendantly  important  is  the  subject  of 
of  which  they  treat.    But,  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that,  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers  they  must  now  be  growing  tedious ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  saying  of  one 
possessing  deep  penetration  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  that  **  variety's  the  spice 
of  life  ;"  for  we  believe  that  this  applies 
with  no  less  force  to  literary  and  scientiffe 
recreation,  than  to  the  meaner  occurrences 
and   engagements  of  general  society  :  we 
shall  speedily  close  this  series,  by  portray- 
ing some  of  the  most  striking  effects  on 
vegetation  of  the  varied  climate  attendant 
on  difiTerent  zones,  altitudes,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  locality.     On  a  mountain  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  height  within  the  tropics,  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  species  inhabiting 
our  globe  might  have  assigned  to  them  a 
climate  whose  temperature  would  be  exact- 
ly such  as  they  naturally  experience  in 
their  respective  degrees  of  latitude ;  these 
embracing  all  that  man  has  yet  been  able 
to  explore.    However   startling  this  as- 
sumption may  appear,  it  is  confirmed  by 
indubitable  facts.    The  proofs  of  its  verity 
are  profusely  furnished  by  Nature's  great 
Architect,  since,  on  the  most  insignificant 
hills,  many  plants  that  would  flourish  in 
the  valleys  can  scarcely  be    preserved ; 
while,  on  the  summits  of  the  former,  other 
plants  are  found,  which,  still  farther  north, 
seek  a  lower  and  more  retired  position. 
Cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  even  in  Bri- 
tain,  where,  in  ascending  a  hilly  range,  or 
isolated   mountain,  the  limits  of  distinct 
groups  of  native  vegetation  may  be  discov- 
ered, each  possessing  a  hardier  character 
than  the  one  beneath  it,  till  we  arrive  at 
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the  point,  beyoDd  which,  during  the  severe 
months,  continual  snow  performs  the  part 
of  a  protector,  and  the  plants,  consequent- 
ly, are  less  hardy.  Let  us,  however,  as 
eol lectors  and  cultivators  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  all  countries,  carry  our  re- 
searches beyond  this  comparatively  dimi- 
Butive,  ocean-encircled  spot,  and  contem- 
plate, for  instance,  that  incomparably  vaster 
range  of  mountains — the  enormous  Hima- 
Jayah.  Here  is  a  tract,  from  the  study  of 
which  great  practical  assistance  and  in- 
itruction  maybe  obtained.  Many  thousand 
feet  above  the  base  of  these  mountains,  the 
iurdinary  tropical  plants  are  met  with  in  the 
greatest  vigor ;  while  below  their  summits 
trees  are  found  which  will  thrive,  without 
shelter,  in  the  open  ground  of  Britain.  The 
same  phenomenon  prevails,  though  to  a 
■mailer  extent,  throughout  every  elevated 
region  in  the  world.  As  the  sea,  with  re- 
ference to  the  earth's  centre,  is  at  all  points 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  it  is  very  properly 
chosen  as  a  universal  standard  from  which 
to  calculate  the  height  of  any  eminence  ; 
and  the  higher  we  ascend  above  the  surface 
of  this  immense  plain,  the  greater  degree 
of  settled  coldness  the  atmosphere  assumes. 
Commencing,  therefore,  with  the  position 
that  a  certain  degree  of  increased  elevation 
is  commensurate  with  an  infinitely  greater 
advance  toward  the  polar  circles,  or  that 
the  temperature  undergoes  a  similar,  but 
much  more  rapid  and  sensible  diminution, 
we  need  not  stay  to  expose  the  inutility  of 
acquaintance  with  the  native  country  of  a 
plant,  while  the  hight  of  its  actual  haunts 
is  unknown  ;  but  will  at  once  urge  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  question  y  and  strive 
to  show  how  thifi  apparently  lax  and 
broad  principle  can  be  brought  to  regulate 
common  cultivation  on  soil.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  in  an  island,  the  face  of 
which  is  so  little  diversified,  the  tempera- 
ture could  not,  on  the  highest  of  its  puny 
hills,  be  palpably  depressed.  Those  who 
yield  to  this  supposition,  will,  however,  by 
a  little  observation,  find  themselves  strange- 
ly in  error.  There  is  not  a  hill,  how  limited 
soever  may  be  the  space  it  occupies,  or  the 
hight  it  attains,  which  does  not  aflfect  the 
condition  of  the  plants  growing  upon  it. 


In  a  few  instances,  this  influence  is  bene- 
ficial,and  these  we  shall  hereafter  enume* 
rate;  but,  with  regard  to  exotic  plants  gen- 
erally, it  only  tends  to  augment  the  caltivip 
tor's  difficulties,  retard  the  progress  of  hii 
charge,  or  facilitate  their  destruction. 

To  prevent  any  unnecessary  cavil  at  the 
foregoing  statement,  we  will  add  that  it  re- 
fers  solely  to  an  unsheltered  hill ;  where 
the  danger  to  tender  plants  would  increase 
in  proportion  to  its  hight,  on  account  of 
the  additional  cold  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed.  On  very  trifling  eminences,  how- 
ever, this  would  perhaps  be  counteracted  bj 
circumstances  which  will  subsequently  be 
noticed.  Hills  are  not  necessarily  improper 
situations  for  the  planting  of  exotic 
species  ;  nor  are  the  valleys,  as  might  be 
mistakenly  inferred  from  what  we  have 
just  declared,  always  the  most  appropriate. 
The  suitability  of  either  depends  entirely  on 
local  considerations,  and  the  nature  of  their 
surface.  The  summits  of  extensive  but  not 
very  high  hills,  which  present  a  considera- 
ble and  tolerably  uniform  superfices,  may 
probably  be  the  best  sites  for  half-hardy 
shrubs;  because,  in  such  localities,  the  de- 
sired degree  of  aridity  is  usually  preserved 
about  the  roots,  and  the  thorough  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  that  is  afforded,  is  exactly 
such  as  will  give  firmness  and  maturity  to 
every  annual  development.  Imperfect  pro- 
tection from  cold,  wintry  winds,  would  not 
in  this  case  be  followed  by  the  usual  inju- 
ry; as  sufficient  natural  preparation  would 
bo  made  during  the  summer  to  enable  the 
plants  to  dispense  with  the  greater  portion 
of  such  assistance. 

A  position  on  the  sides  or  slopes  of  hill8» 
though  in  some  respecU  eligible,  affords 
much  more  doubtful  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tender  plants  unless  it  be  open 
alone  to  the  south  or  southwest.  In  all 
other  aspects,  no  valuable  trees  or  shrubs 
can  be  planted  without  incurring  great  risk. 
The  reason  of  this  is  perfectly  clear.  Veiy 
little  direct  light,  and  much  less  heat  than 
is  supplied  to  the  opposite  side,  ever  reach 
such  spots ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
lie  completely  open  to  the  most  inclement 
winds  which  our  climate  experiences.  We 
may  add,  also,  that,  owing  to  the  former  of 
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these  causes,  (lack  of  light  and  heat,)  the 
escape  of  water  is,  in  cold,  wet  weather, 
much  impeded,  and  stagnates  about  the 
roots  of  plants,  to  their  great  detriment. 

Valleys,  to  be  perfectly  adapted  for 
growing  exotic  plants,  must  not  be  circum- 
scribed, especially  if  traversed  by  a  river  or 
stream.  No  spot  can  be  less  fitted  for  con- 
ducting the  more  refined  part  of  floricul- 
ture, than  a  narrow  valley,  through  which 
a  river  flows.  The  constant  exhalations 
from  water  are  calculated,  not  only  to  satu- 
rate the  leaves  and  branches  of  plants,  but, 
by  remaining  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere  during  a  frosty  night,  in  many 
instances  occasion  all  the  consequent  des- 
truction. AH  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  injury  sustained  by 
plants  in  dales  from  a  slight  hoar  frost, 
nust  have  noticed,  that  in  those  districts 
which  were  above  the  low-lying  vapors, 
similar  plants  have  wholly  escaped  its  ef- 
fects. This  simple  circumstance  casts 
much  valuable  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

Wherever  water  exists,  it  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  lower  the  temperature ;  and 
the  vicinities  of  places  wherein  it  abounds 
most,  suffer  the  greatest  reduction  of  heat. 
The  sea  may,  however,  be  considered  an 
exception  to  this,  since  its  immense  and 
eontinuous  expanse  of  water  retains 
through  the  winter  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  superincumbent  and  surrounding 
air.  Plants  growing  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  sea  coast,  (at  least  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  not  swept  by  the  icy  blasts  from 
colder  regions,)  may  therefore  be  presumed 
to  enjoy  an  increased  degree  of  heat  at 
that  season,  on  account  of  the  incessant 
radiation  from  so  large  a  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  absorbing  more  rapidly  than 
land  tlie  superior  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
materially  reduces  the  temperature  in  sum- 
mer, and  thus  maintains  a  comparative 
equability. 

With  rivers  and  all  smaller  channels  of 
water,  it  is  wholly  different.  The  mists 
which  are  perpetually  arising  from  them,  if 
confined  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
having  no  room  to  disperse,  are  condensed 
and  precipitated  to  the  earth  in  cold  eve- 


nings, and,  by  their  deposition  upon  plantBt 
affording  as  it  were  an  attraction  to  frosti 
subside  into  globules  of  congealed  fluidi 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  which  is  sooo 
exhibited  after  the  first  action  of  the  son. 
But  when  the  valley  occupies  a  broad  dis- 
trict, these  vapors,  possessing  little  heat  or 
diffusive  power,  are  dispersed  throughout 
even  its  most  remote  parts,  and  their  den- 
sity, with  its  concurrent  effect  upon  vege- 
tation, is  proportionately  lessened. 

Having  stated  thus  cursorily  the  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  a  climate  which  the 
altitude  of  a  spot  or  its  proximity  to  water 
will  produce,  we  will  now,  lest  any  misap- 
prehension should  arise,  add  our  own  de« 
ductions  and  conclusions.  All  low,  marshy 
places  should  be  particularly  avoided,  as 
containing  within  themselves  elements, 
whichtif  not  counteracted,  inevitably  cause 
or  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  and  death. 
We  here  include  those  tracts  in  which  any 
disposition,  (although  only  periodical,)  to 
particular  dampness  is  apparent.  Whatp 
ever  may  be  the  impressions  or  desires  of 
cultivators,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  production  of  a  stunted  habit  of 
growth  is  the  surest  method  of  acclimati- 
sing plants.  If  once  the  natural  luxuriance 
of  any  species  is  attempted,  whether  im- 
mediately or  within  several  years  after  its 
being  planted,  its  wood  will  never  be 
ripened,  in  a  few  years  it  will  become 
weak  and  sickly,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  its  ultimate  loas,  because  in  such 
a  state  it  will  require  greater  and  more  du- 
rable protection  than  can  possibly  be  a^ 
forded. 

All  the  bad  consequences  here  specified 
inevitably  attend  a  too  humid  situation  and 
soil.  A  less  moist  compartment  in  a  wide 
spreading  vale,  but  effectually  sheltered 
and  shaded,  either  by  trees  or  artificial 
erections,  is  equally  inappropriate  with 
that  to  which  we  have  just  objected  ;  and 
from  the  same  as  well  as  additional  causes* 
Beside  giving  encouragement  to  excessive 
moisture,  it  deprives  the  plants  of  a  condi- 
tion which  is  quite  essential  to  their  per* 
feet  development.  Nearly  all  half-hardy 
shrubs  flourish  beneath  a  far  more  rigorous 
emanation  of  both  light  and  heat  from 
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solar  sources,  than  we  could  allow  them  In 
our  most  prominent  and  most  unincumbered 
districts.  By  contracting,  or  in  any  way 
infringing  this  supply,  we,  of  course,  and 
to  precisely  the  same  extent,  diminish  their 
produce,  and  prejudicially  afiect  their 
health. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  too  frequent 
practice  of  forming  plantations  to  shelter 
tender  plants,  we  would  press  upon  all  who 
are  desirous  of  naturalizing  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  European,  Australian,  and  other 
exotics,  to  place  them  where  nothing  can 
impede  or  subdue  the  action  of  any  atmos- 
pheric elements,  rain  and  its  various 
modifications  alone  excepted.  Permanent 
shelter  of  every  kind  is  injudicious,  unne- 
cessary, and  even  hurtful.  That  effected 
hj  plantations  of  trees  is  the  most  common 
mode  ;  but,  as  many  of  these  must  be  deci- 
duous, the  plants  are  most  protected  at  a 
time  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
'^  for  any  such  interference.  And  in  the 
winter,  if  frosts  are  so  severe  as  to  occasion 
danger,  it  is  as  easy  to  apply  artificial  shel- 
ter according  to  our  proposed  system,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  which  we  have 
been  complaining ;  nor,  all  circumstances 
duly  weighed,  would  there  be  any  greater 
necessity  for  it,  or  for  a  more  abundant  ap- 
plication. 

While  we  denounce  so  unqualifiedly  the 
l^eneral  method  of  providing  any  fixed  ma. 
terial  for  averting  cold,  we  must  cautiously 
guard  against  the  opposite  extreme,  for 
reasons  heretofore  delivered.  The  top  of 
an  extremely  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
tiuless  it  be  of  considerable  circuit,  and 
tolerably  free  from  irregularities,  would  be 
ft  highly  dangerous  spot  for  cultivating  ten- 
der species.  The  upper  verge  of  any  de- 
clivity, however  sligiu,  is  equally  objection- 
able. In  short,  a  nearly  level,  dry,  tho- 
roughly exposed  plot,  of  only  a  moderate 
altitude,  and,  if  on  a  plain,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  large  bo- 
dies of  water,  will,  with  regard  to  tempera- 
ture and  its  dependent  or  concomitant  con- 
ditions, furnish  a  situation  wherein  anv 
kinds  of  plants  may,  if  any  where,  be  fully 
acclimatized. 


Eflbets  of  Wiads  on  Vegetation. 

When  any  great  peculiarity  distinguishes 
the  weather,  so  as  to  exercise  an  obsen^able 
influence  on  vegetable  life,  it  is  a  maxim 
worthy  the  consideration  of  horticulturil 
writers,  that  no  deferred  remarks  concern- 
ing its  phenomena  and  agency  can  be  of 
such  general  benefit  to  cultivators,  as  if 
they  were  published  immediately  after  its 
occurrence.  Deductions  based  upon  tho 
reminiscences  of  a  remote  event;  lose 
nearly  all  their  force  on  account  of  the  de- 
fectiveness of  the  faculty  of  memory  in 
many  individuals  to  corroborate  and  com- 
plete them.  But  those  that  are  placed  be- 
fore the  mind  while  the  incidents  from 
which  they  are  drawn  are  yet  brightly  im- 
aged on  the  brain,  have  the  advantage  of 
these  recent  impressions  to  estabHsh  theif 
propriety,  and  strengthen  their  desired  ope- 
ration. 

Our  present  dissertation  is  the  ofispring 
of  this  reflection.  We  wish  to  seize  on 
every  thing  of  moment  as  it  passes,  and 
from  it  either  elaborate  or  confirm  princi- 
ples of  future  and  permanent  value.  Look- 
ing back  through  the  late  month  of  March, 
we  perceive  that  what  the  frosts  of  De- 
cember had  no  power  to  accomplish,  the 
piercing  winds  which  have  followed  at  A 
period  more  generally  genial  have  at  length 
effected ;  multitudes  of  common  border- 
plants  having  been  destroyed,  while  in  some 
places,  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  are  greatly 
damaged.  If  it  be  recollected  that  the 
thermometer  ranged  much  higher  on  the 
latter  occasion,  the  injury  sustained  by 
plants  is,  on  a  superficial  view,  a  curious 
circumstance;  inexplicable,  though,  from 
its  keeping  with  prior  experience,  not  sur- 
prising to  the  more  practical  man;  but  at 
once  traceable  to  a  fixed  law  by  the  more 
scientific.  Winds,  though  doubtless  origi- 
nally generated  by  heat,  are  universally 
known  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
means  of  abstracting  and  wafting  it  away; 
and,  as  well  in  proportion  to  their  violence 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  regions  through 
which  they  have  passed,  cause  a  palpable 
decrement  of  sensible  heat  in  bodies  ex- 
posed to  their  action,  this  diminution  never 
being  indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  a  cor* 
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responding  degree,  partly  because  that 
instrument  is  not  usually  placed  in  a  thor- 
oughly unsheltered  situation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  thermometer  registers  the  ac- 
tual temperature  of  the  air  alone,  without 
reference  to  any  further  conditions  by  which 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  other  substances 
is  facilitated. 

Of  the  tendency  of  winds  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  all  are 
cognizant;  as  every  person  feels  the  differ- 
ence between  an  atmosphere  in  a  secluded 
spot  and  that  on  an  exposed  eminence  at 
the  same  period.      Proper  investigations 
render  it  certain  that  plants  are  acted  upon 
in  this  respect  similarly  to  animal  beings. 
All  living  things  engender  an  internal  heat, 
which,  while  vitality  lasts,  will  ever  main- 
tain them  at  a  temperature  relatively  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  air. 
Hence,  as  the  latter  frequently  falls  below 
the  heat  existent  in  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  it  must  necessarily  be  continually 
extracting  their  caloric  at  those  seasons. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  calm,  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  such  bodies  is  compara- 
tively slow,  the  involving  and  partially 
permeating  stratum  of  air  being  tem'pered 
by  that  already  given  out,  and  consequently 
not  abstracting  so  rapidly  the  portion  re- 
tained ;  whereas,  if  winds  are  travelling 
over,  they  bear  away -the  volume  transpired, 
and  a  rapid  succession  of  cold  strata  de- 
mands a  much  more  profuse  effusion ;  the 
extent  of  this  loss  being  exactly  adequate 
to  the  velocity  of  the  breeze,  or  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  proceeds.    But  although 
the  preceding  account  explains  the  manner 
in  which  winds  dispose  of  the  heat  they 
abstract,  and  partially  describes  the  mode 
of  their  ministration,  we    have   left   un- 
touched that  intricate  element  of  their  ac- 
tion  to  which  all  their  effects  must  be 
ascribed  in  the  season  herein  commemora- 
ted.   We  have  said  that  currents  of  cold  air 
naturally  and  directly  disengage  the  tem- 
perature of  bodies  which  they  can  pene- 
trate, or  around  which  they  have  full  liberty 
to  play.    Let  us  now  add,  that  their  n6xt 
highest  office  is  the  liberation  of  ffuids  from 
terrestrial  objects,  and  that  such  a  release 
can  alone  be  accomplished  by  vaporiza* 


tion,  in  the  transaction  of  which  the  emis^ 
sion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  caloric  id 
requisite.     Fluids  and  heat  have  a  strong 
affinity  to  each  other;  or  rather,  no  sub* 
stance  can  be  liquified  or  retained  in  that 
state  unless  it  comprises  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat.    The  temperature  thus  resident  in 
a  liquid,  or  a  body  containing  moisture,  in-* 
duces  a  continual  expansion  of  its  watery 
parts,  till  at  length,  driven  to  the  surface, 
it  is  there  detached  and  concentrated  into 
the  distinct  but  imperceptible  particles  that 
constitute  vapor,  and  then,  by  its  own  ener<* 
gy,  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmospherei 
carrying  with  it  much  of  the  inherent  ca- 
loric, which  is  now  comparatively  trans^ 
muted  to  a  latent  state.    The  escape  of 
heat  in  the  process  of  evaporation  is  far 
too  little  understood.      As  it  intimately 
concerns  the  enquiry  we  have  here  under* 
taken,  a  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  it# 
elucidation.    It  must  first  be  stated  that 
heat  has  a  property  of  ascension,  ascribable 
to  its  total  want  of  specific  gravity,  by  which 
it  is  always  flying  oflT  into  a  more  elevated 
medium.    It  thus  plainly  seeks  the  upper 
surface  of  any  substance,  and  in  its  progress 
thither,  forces  with  it  the  more  subtile  par* 
tides  of  fluid  which  are  interposed  between 
it  and  the  air.    By  its  constant  accumula- 
tion in  these,  (which  being  lightest,  are 
always  uppermost,)  whether  from  addition* 
al  extrinsic  applications,  or  by  its  more 
tardy  abstraction  from  interior  and  lower 
sources,  it  finally  distends  and  etherealizea 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  made 
capable  of  floating  in  the  atmosphere  with* 
out  any  other  support  than  the  heat  which 
they  involve.    Here,  then,  is  the  explica* 
tion  of  this  phenomenon.    Water  cannot 
be  rarified  into  vapor  until  it  has  collected 
into  each  individual  atom  of  that  vapor  an 
amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  keep  it  dilated 
and  poised   in  the  atmosphere;  when  this 
takes  place,  it  immediately  quits  the  colder 
portions  beneath  it,  and,  both  as  an  essen* 
tial  to  its  continued  imponderosity,  and  a 
consequence  of  its  separation,  bears  with 
it  the  element  which  imported  its  volatility! 
leaving  the  body  from  which  it  emanated 
with  a  deduction  of  temperature  equal  to 
the  share  it  contains.    Those  who  study 
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8Qcb  matters,  will  not  fail  to  perceiTe  in 
the  above  imperfect  deBcription,  the  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  force  of  steam.  Were 
an  air-ti^ht  vacnum  to  be  heated  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree,  the  materials  clrcum- 
■cribing  it  might  be  consumed,  but  they 
would  never  explode.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  close  vessel  be  partly  flUed  with  water, 
and  the  water  caused  to  boil,  the  intense 
heat  accumulated  in  the  vapor  would  create 
■uch  an  amazing  expansion,  that  the  bursts 
ing  of  the  vessel  would  be  inevitable,  we 
can  hardly  deem  it  needful,  after  what  has 
been  advanced,  to  mention  that  evaporation 
is  not  invariably  a  result  of  the  external 
action  of  heat.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
monly-received notion  of  this  great  natural 
process  is,  that  it  is  brought  about  solely 
by  the  active  influence  of  the  sun;  and  this 
is  so  far  correct,  that  perspiration  is  most 
copious  under  immediate  solar  agency. 
Nevertheless,  seeing  that  drought  may  be 
excited  by  other  means,  and  that  the  main 
incentive  to  evaporation  is  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, however  it  may  be  produced,  we 
learn  that  vapor  is  exhaled  either  by  the 
concurrent  operation  of  solar  and  inherent 
heat,  or  by  the  simple  effort  of  the  latter  to 
attain  a  greater  altitude. 
•  ^To  assist  the  reader  in  appreciating  our 
conclusions,  we  shall  now  show  how  ex- 
cessively cold  winds  are  injurious  to  plants, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  which  increase 
their  prejudicial  consequences.  Creating 
a  remarkable  degree  of  aridity,  they  must, 
in  conformity  to  the  doctrines  propounded, 
occasion  a  proportionate  amount  of  eva- 
poration; and,  as  in  the  instance  of  radia- 
tion already  analyzed,  this  being  borne  to 
Other  districts  as  soon  as  evolved,  there  is 
none  of  the  mitigation  which  would  result 
firom  the  gradual  saturation  of  a  stagnant 
air,  but  an  incessant  and  equal  efflux  is 
maintained.  It  will  follow,  therefore,  that 
when  a  plant  surcharged  with  moisture,  or 
with  its  members  in  the  fittest  state  for  ex- 
haling it,  is  subjected  to  winds,  its  exhala- 
tions will,  ceteris  paribus,  be  most  abundant, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  temperature  most 
teriously  extensive.  An  instant  clue  is 
thus  obtained  to  the  injury  spoken  of  in 
tho  outset  of  this  paper.     The  nsusaal 


quantity  of  water  which  fell  last  autumn» 
has  rendered    vegetation  so   exce&tively 
turgid,  that  when  this  fluid  was  drawn  off 
by  a  process  which,  while  it  engendered 
cold,  brought  no  supply  of  heat  to  modifj 
its  influence,  plants  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  vitality, 
or  completely  killed.    In  other  wordsi  be* 
cause  chilling  winds,  and  not  solar  ageocj 
were  the  instruments  in  relieving  vegeta* 
tion  of  its  unwonted  load  of  moisture,  it 
was  deprived  of  much  heat  that  was  abso* 
lutely  essential  to  sustain  life,  and  its  o^ 
ganization  was  thus  materially  disarranged 
or  ruptured.     Other  conditions  unquestioo* 
ably  combined  with  the  foregoing  in  this 
work  of  destruction.     The  only  one  we 
shall  point  out  is  the  state  of  excitatloo 
which  had  been  induced  by  a  long  period 
of  mildness,  whereby, in  those  plants  which 
had  not  extruded  their  buds,  a  determinap 
tion  of  fluids  to  their  more  porous  eztremi* 
ties  was  effected,  and  with  such  as  had 
begun  to  elongate  their  parts,  the  like  mo- 
tion, with  a  still  greater  susceptibility  of 
tiurface,  must  have  taken  place.    These  of 
course  augmented  the  discharge  ot  both 
moisture  and  hest.    Let  us  pass,  however, 
to  the  application  of  these  facts;  for,  asia 
ethics,  the  bare  relation  of  incidents,  eves 
when   their  collateral  causes  are  rigidly 
examined,  is  of  little  value  compared  with 
the  motives  and  guides  to   subsequent  ac- 
tion  which   may    be  deduced   therefrom. 
The  first  inference  that  meets  our  view,  is 
that  thermometers  are  only  useful  in  uni- 
formly still  states  of  the  atmosphere;  for 
the  moment  it  becomes  agitated  by  winds, 
human  feelings  are  the  best  testa  of  its 
coldness.    In  tempestuous  weather,  there- 
fore, no  instrument  should  be  trusted;  but 
protection  afforded  in  the  same  compara- 
tive degree  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  main* 
tain   our  own  warmth.      Still,  to  guard 
against  misrepresentation,  and  cheek  any 
disposition  to  make  use  of  this  direction 
without  due   limitation,  it  must  be  added 
that  when  the  sun  is  potent  enough  to  re* 
invigorate  the  plants  on  which  winds  art 
exerted,  everything  indicates  that  they  are 
beneficial.    It  is  merely  when  the  external 
resources  of  heat  are  small*  aud  there  if 
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no  natural  provision  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiencies consequent  on  extensive  depriva- 
tions, that  bad  results  may  be  anticipated, 
or  remedies  adopted.  The  remaining  de- 
duction we  have  to  make,  is  one  which 
refers  more  explicitly  to  the  active  man- 
agement of  tender  plants.  It  relates  to 
the  desirableness  of  sheltering  them  from 
the  hurtful  operation  of  spring  gales.  In 
the  culture  of  the  choice  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  such  a  measure  is  rarely  neglected; 
and  wiiy  equally  susceptive  flowering  shrubs 
should  not  be  similarly  provided  for,  it  is 
difficult  to  opine.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  as  the  former  are  obviously  grown  for 
their  fruit,  and  as  this  could  not  be  secured 
without  some  protection,  policy  dictates  its 
employment.  So  of  ornate  plants,  we  may 
likewise  allege  that  the  end  of  their  culti- 
vation being  to  procure  a  guod  display  of 
blossoms,  there  is  not  a  whit  the  less  ne- 
cessity for  protective  tendence  at  that  sea- 
son: and  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  be 
grudged  by  those  who  deliberately  sift  these 
remarks.  With  the  simple  assertion  that 
what  has  here  been  broun[ht  forward  has  no 
reference  to  other  than  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  the  entrance  of  wind  to  floricultural 
erections  being  effectually  barred,  and 
Its  action  on  their  roots  too  indirect  to 
merit  particular  notice,  we  shall  now  con- 
clude our  observations  on  these  mighty  but 
versatile  emissaries  of  Nature;  assured  that 
by  vigilantly  watching  thair  effects,  we 
may  gain  some  definite  opinion  respecting 

their  peculiar  powers. — Paxtoh's  Botahi- 
CAL  Magazihe. 


thib  Kadiatioa  9aA  Condustiom  of  Beat* 

No  meteorological  phenomena  are  so 

pregnant  with  interest,  or  of  such  pre*emi« 

nent  import,  to  the  gardener,  as  the  transit 

I  of  heat  from  one  substance  to  another,  and 


■<*i 


Grbat  Pasisias  World's  Exhibitioii, 
1855. — Mons.  Alex.  Vattemare,  of  Paris, 
so  favorably  known  in  this  country  for  his 
untiring  efforts  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional Exchange,  authorizes  us  to  say,  that 
be  will  be  mo«>t  happy  to  aid  any  Exhibi- 
tors from  the  United  States,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  presenting  articles  at  thiis  great 
Exhibition.  From  Mons.  Vattemare*8  con- 
nection and  acqoaintance,  he  will  be  able 
to  render  more  valued  assistance  than  any 
person  with  whom  we  have  any  acquain- 
tance. We  shall  take  great  plea^ture  in 
facilitating  arrangements,  through  Mons. 
Vattemare,  with  any  who  may  desire  his 
■ervices. — ^B.  T.  Jomsos,  in  JaumaL 


from  terrestrial  bodies  to  the  atmosphere* 
And  yet,  speaking  generally,  there  is  scarce* 
ly  a  cultivator  who  could  clearly  explain 
their  nature,  or  definitely  state  how  they 
are  accomplished.    Many  most  ridiculotis 
notions  concerning  them  are  rife  in  the 
world  of  horticulture,  a  few  of  which  have 
even  been  supposed  to  have  received  con* 
firmation  from  professedly  scientific  sour* 
ces;  so  that  it  is  incumbent  on  some  one 
to  place  the  subject  in  so  simple  a  light 
that  no  further  mistakes  may  be  justifiable. 
This  task  we  propose  now  to  attempt.  Phi* 
losophers  have  long  since  determined  that 
changes  of  temperature,  in  common  with 
all  other  procedures  of  Nature,  are  regula* 
ted  by  certain  unvarying  laws.    Of  these^ 
one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  the  transi* 
tion  of  heat  from  a  warm  body  to  any  cold 
one  which  may    be  contiguous,  till  the 
temperature  is  equalized.    Now,  although 
air  is  too  seldom  regarded  as  a  refined  and 
subtile  substance,  such  is  its  uiiquestiona* 
ble  nature.     Hence  the  process  termed 
radiation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  though  to  a 
limited  extent,  a  kind  of  eonduciion;  the 
small  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  at« 
mosphere  is  composed  being  the  media 
through  which,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  objecU  on  the  earth's  surface,  their 
heat  is  abstracted.    The  above  position 
does  not  however  wholly  hold  good;  since 
heat  is  said  to  be  capable  of  pervading  e 
vacuum,  and  matter  cannot  consequentlf 
be  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  its  dispersiqp. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  snd 
likewise  to  facilitate  the  inculcation  of  the 
precepU  of  science,  a  very  proper  distinc- 
tion  is  made  between  radiation  and  con- 
duction.   Both  are  the  result  of  expansion, 
—one  of  the  most  striking  properties  of 
heat ;  but  the  former  is  the  means  through 
which  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  low- 
ered by  diflTusing  itself  into  a  colder  air, 
while  the  latter  term  is  applied  to  the  pae* 
sage  of  heat  from  a  warm  9oUd  sobstance 
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to  a  cold  one,  when  placed  in  immediate 
contact  therewith. 

Radiation,  as  the  very  word  implies,  is 
the  divergence  of  a  number  of  heated 
atoms,  in  the  form  of  rays,  from  a  body 
thoroughly  warmed ;  or,  as  some  assert, 
it  is  the  mere  emission  of  calorific  rays, 
causing  a  greater  or  less  undulation  in  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  whereby 
an  increase  of  temperature  is  occasioned. 
Thus,  the  sun  radiates  heat  perpetually, 
•orne  of  its  rays  being  transmitted  through 
our  air  to  the  earth,  by  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, and  from  which,  during  the  abscence 
of  that  brilliant  luminary,  they  again  ema- 
nate in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently confounded  with  refraction,  which 
is  quite  snother  process,  and  most  marked- 
ly different;  radiation  being  the  simple  is- 
0ue  of  heat  from  any  surface,  and  refraction 
the  interception  of  its  rays  by  an  inter- 
posed screen,  and  their  re-radiation  from 
thence  towards  the  point  from  whence  they 
originally  proceeded. 

For  example,  the  earth  refracU  many  of 
the  rays  that  reach  it  from  the  sun,  and  it 
Is  chiefly  from  this  cause  that  the  geniality 
of  our  atmosphere  arises.  But  it  also  im- 
Ubes  other  rays;  and  the  radiation  of  these 
Berves  to  prevent  a  coldness  during  the 
night  that  would  be  wholly  destructive  both 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Having  thus 
laid  the  basis  of  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial coverings  to  plants  on  the  principles 
of  science,  the  following  hints  on  protec- 
tion will  not  be  misapprehended.  Plants 
being  formed  of  earthy  and  atmospheric 
elements,  combined  and  concentrated  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  powers,  have,  in 
proportion  to  their  porosity ,and  with  a  slight 
reduction  on  account  of  their  vital  energy, 
the  same  tendency  to  radiation  as  soil. 
Unless,  then,  this  be  duly  interrupted,  the 
more  susceptible  kinds  must  be  subjected 
to  irremediable  injury;  whereas,  if  radiation 
can  be  effectually  suspended,  they  will  be 
perfectly  safe  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
We  would  most  willingly  print  this  last  de- 
claration in  capitals,  if  we  thought  it  could 
escape  the  cu1turist*s  notice;  so  mightily 
influential  do  we  deem  its  purport    It  fol- 


lows from  these  premisesiss  we  have  often  { the  outer  side  is  exposed  to  a  severe  exte^ 


before  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  old 
method  of  supplying  fire  heat  to  plant- 
houses,  where  the  sole  design  is  to  exclude 
frost,  is  radically  wrong;  indeed,  it  is  t 
positive  and  total  waste,  expended,  too,  on 
an  object  that  cannot  sometimes  be  realized 
by  such  a  practice,  and  the  failure  of  which 
is  more  or  less  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the 
plants.     If  it  be  demanded  what  we  would 
substitute  for  it,  we  would  suggest— pre- 
vent  the  escape  or  radiation  of  heat,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  to  essay  the  supply  of  t 
deficiency  that  does  not  exist.    If  these 
hints  on  radiation  have  received  half  the 
attention  which  their  subject  demands,  the 
reader  will  be  ready  patiently  to  pursue  the 
investigation  as  it  concerns  conduction. 
We  have  distinguished  the  two  processei 
by  showing  that  the  first  phrase  character* 
izes  the  transmission  of  heat  to  the  super- 
incumbent air,  while  the  topic  now  to  be 
discussed  embraces  the  deprivation  of  tem- 
perature which   a  body   suffers  on  being 
touched  by  a  colder  one.    On  the  extent 
to  which  the  latter  circumstance  is  obvia- 
ted, the  merits  of  any  system  of  covering 
plants,  whether  in  houses,  frames,  or  the 
open  ground,  must,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
be  wholly  dependent.    It  is  notorious  to 
every  enquiring  person,  that  heat  is  much 
more  speedily  dissipated  when  the  sub- 
stance containing  it  is  in  direct  connexion 
with  some  less    highly  heated  material. 
But  the  more  humble  members  of  our  pro- 
fession find  it  difiScult  to   comprehend  or 
believe  this  fact.    Let  us,  then,  adduce  an 
easy  illustration.    If  a  bar  of  cold  iron, 
which,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the   most  rapid 
conductors  of  heat,  be  placed  within  an 
inch  of  any  individuaPs  hand,  the  diminu- 
tion of  caloric  which  its  vicinity  occasions 
is  scarcely   perceptible;  but  if  the  same 
substance  be  grat*ped  or  laid  on  the  hand, 
the  abstraction  of  heat  is  so  sensibly  felt, 
that  without  a  strong  effort  of  volition,  the 
iron  would  immediately  be  dropped.  Again, 
the   atmosphere  of  an   apartment  may  be 
exceedingly  comfortable  as  regards  temper- 
ature, and  altogether  consonant  with  the 
appetencies  of  a  sensitive  person,  while, 
by  pressing  the  hand  against  glass  of  which 
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fial  air,  considerable  pain  will  be  expe- 
rienced from  the  loss  of  caloric  consequent 
on  such  an  act.    We  have   chosen   these 
commonplace  examples  the  more  complete- 
ly to  demonstrate  our  position;  although 
the  experience  of  the  cultivator  of  exten- 
sive practice  might  at  once  decide  the  point. 
There  is  the  most  opposite  analogy,  in  re- 
spect to    heat  between  an  individual  in  a 
confined  room,  and  a  plant  in  a  sort  of  tent 
like,  or  any  other  protective  frame.    Both 
may  be  kept  from  perishing  by   frost  if 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  but  both 
must  undergo  the  loss  of  those  parts  which 
are  in  contact  with  a  thin  covering  closely 
communicating  with  the  outer  air,  if  frost 
be  sufficiently  severe.     Proofs  of  this  have 
often  been  furnished  in  the  case  of  plants 
whose  shoots  touched  the  glass  or  mats  by 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

Herein,  therefore,  lies  the  art  of  protect- 
ing plants.    They  must,  first,  be  enveloped 
in  a  material  which  is  known  to  be  an  im- 
perfect radiator  of  heat,  so  that  their  own 
temperature  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  re- 
tained within  or  around  them.     And  se- 
condly, that  material  should  be  so  disposed, 
that  no  part  of  it  be   nearer  than   about 
two  or  three  inched  to  the  exterior  shoots. 
The  importance  of  confining  and  tying  in 
the   outer    branches  of   shrubs  that  are 
wished  to  be  covered,  will  thus  be  plainly 
discernible.    Plant-houses  and  frames  have 
yet  to  be  treated  of.    It  is  generally  im- 
agined that  no  resemblance  is  traceable 
between  the  operation  of  sheltering  these, 
and  that  of  protecting  isolated  plants,  be- 
cause specimens  of  the  former  are  already 
guarded  by  a  sheltering  surface.    The  prin- 
ciple, however,  remains  unaltered  and  un- 
alterable, whatever  may  be  the  conditions 
in  which  the  plants  exist;  and  is  as  appli- 
cable in  the  one  instance  as  in  the  other. 
Glass  it  is  well  known,  radiates  beat  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  temperature 
which  a  glazed  surface  derives  from  the 
bouse  or  frame  beneath  it  is  so  great,  that 
were  the  additional  covering  made  use  of 
allowed  to  lie  flatly  upon  it,  heat  would  be 
conducted  from  the  entire  apartment  with 
very  little  less  celerity  than  if  the  glass 
.  were  exposed,  or  this  last  removed,  and 


mats  substituted  for  it;  the  only  difference 
of  result  from  the  cases  before  mentioned 
being,  that  the  whole  plant  would  be  rather 
more  slowly  robbed  of  its  caloric,  instead 
of  at  once  merely  having  a  single  member 
frozen.     Common  garden  mats  are  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  for  placing  over  the 
roofs  of  frames  or  houses,  but  they  should 
never  be  so  thrown  on  as  to  touch  the  glass. 
To  avoid  this,  one  or  two  small  strips  of 
wood  can  be  fastened  across  the  middle,  aa 
well  as  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame; 
and  if  the  mats  are  drawn  tightly  over 
these,  and  secured  by  strings,  observing  to 
have  the  former  long  enough  to  prevent 
any  aperture  being  left,  they  will  answer 
every  desirable  purpose  infinitely  better 
than  they  could  if  not  sustained  at  a  trifling 
elevation  above  the  roof.    Where  Harri- 
son's mode  of  glazing  is  adopted,  the  pe- 
culiarity of   which  is  to    dispense    with 
wooden  bars  raised  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  glass,  and  thus  present  a  perfectly  flat 
surface;  such  a  precaution  is  especially  in- 
dispensable. 

We  have  before  noticed  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection which  we  may  here  again  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  all  who  study  neat- 
ness, efficiency,  and  economy.     For  those 
sorts  of  plants  which  only  need  shelter  in 
frosty  weather,  frames  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion will  entirely  supersede  the  use   of 
glazed  lights,  and  they  can  be  very  easily 
manufactured;  but  they  are  quite  as  suita- 
ble for  covering  a  glass  roof,  from  which 
they  will  effectually  prevent  excessive  ra- 
diation.   We  hope  it  has  been  here  plainly 
proved  why  an  elevated  covering  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  there  is  nothing  which  we  ao 
much  wish  to  avoid  as  dogmatical  assertion, 
or  which  we  so  much  desiderate,  even  on 
the  most  scientific  subjects,  as  succinctness. 
Conduction  being  but  a  continuation  of  the 
radiating  process,  where  it  is  allowed  full 
operation,  the  disparity  between  the  escape 
of  heat  from  a  covered  and  uncovered  glazed 
surface,  when  the  materials  are  in  contact 
with  it,  is  only  one  of  time  and  not  of  ex- 
tent. Pax.  Bot.  Mao. 


[We  hope  tbii  nl^ect  will  receive  tbe  etteaftloa 
of  wetten  CultWaton,  and  that  we  ehall  have  tho 
retttlti  of  thdr  experience.] 
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BT  R.  B.  LEUCHARS,  QUINCT,  MISS. 

On  reading;  the  quack  advertisements  of 
the  day,  we  find  various  preparations  of 
Ginseng  spoken  of,  and  have  very  often 
been  adked  tohat  it  is — whether  a  mineral 
or  vegetable  production.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  your  readers,  who  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

Ginseng  is  a  plant,  which,  at  one  time, 
was  supposed  to  be  solely  indigenous  to 
Tartary  and  China;  but  which,  like  many 
other  of  the  imported  varl ties,  we  now  find 
indigenous  and  abundant  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas;  and,  instead  of 
importing  the  roots  of  this  plant  from  Chi- 
na, it  is,  I  believe,  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  export  it  hence  to  China;  where  the 
Chenese  purchase  it,  as  readily  as  they  do 
that  of  native  growth  not  recognising  any 
difference. 

The  botanic  name  of  this  plant  is  Panax 
fttinquefolium.  It  is  perennial,  with  a  pur- 
ple stalk,  roundish,  and  growing  to  a  hight 
of  about  one  foot,  and  sometimes  to  two 
feet.  The  plant  has  a  peculiar  appearance: 
the  leaver  and  fiower  stem  arising  from  the 
same  stalk,  or  stem,  and  springing  together 
from  a  thick  joint  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stalk.  There  are  generally  three  leaves, 
and  sometimes  more  of  the  digitated  kind — 
each  dividing  into  five  simple  leaves,  which 
are  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  with  serrated 
edgea, smooth  and  pointed,  and  generally  of 
a  deep  green  color.  The  flowers  are  produs- 
ed  in  a  round  terminal  umbel  and  are  of 
a  whitish  color  and  make  their  appearance 
from  May  until  July. 

The  plant  is  generally  found  in  cool, 
shady  situations,  among  the  woods;  though 
I  have  also  found  it  abundant  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  growing  in  moist,  rich  soil.  The 
root  is  about  four  or  five  inches,  long,  of 
a  somewhat  fleshy  nature,  which  become 
wrinkled,  when  dried,  and  has  a  yellowish 
white  color.  To  the  taste,  it  has  a  mucil- 
aginous sweetness,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquorice,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
bitterness,  and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth, 
with  little  or  no  smell.  By  some,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  roots  of 
Fennel,  but  is  much  sweeter  and  pleasanter 
than  those  roots ;  and  difl!ers,  also,  remark- 
ably, from  them,  in  its  nnture  and  proper- 
ties. The  sweet  matter  of  the  ginseng  be- 
ing preserved  entire  in  the  watery  as  well 
as  in  the  spirituous  extract ;  whereas  that 
of  the  fennel  roots  is  destroyed  or  dissipated 
in  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  tincture. 
The  slight  aromatic  flavor  of  the  ginseng  is 


also,  in  a  me^ure,  retained  in  the  watery 
extract,  and  perfectly  in  the  spirituous. 

This  plant  seems  to  have  acquired  a  fame 
and  celebrity,  lately,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  estimatioa 
in  which  it  is  generally  held  by  regular  phy* 
siciuns,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  its  repntatiun, 
like  the  celebrated  sarsaparilla,  is  destined 
to  be  of  an  ephemeral  nature;  as  its  pro- 
perties are  much  exaggerated,  and  its  power 
over  disease  very  much  over-rated. 

The  Chinese  have  ascribed  extraordinary 
virtues  to  the  ginseng  root,  and  have  long 
considered  it  a  sovereign  remedy  for  almost 
all  diseases,  to  which  they  are  liable— hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  any  medicine,  unless 
in  combination  with  it.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  Chinese  physicians  have  written 
volumes  on  the  medical  powers  of  this 
plant,  asserting  that  it  gives  immediate  re- 
lief in  extreme  fatigue,  either  of  body  or 
mind — that  it  dissolves  superfluous  tumors 
and  eases  respiration — strengthens  the  sto- 
mach— inproves  the  appetite  and  digestion 
— allays  vomitings,  and  almost  any  other 
"ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  These  and  many 
efiVcts  of  this  root, equally  extravagant,  are 
related  gravely  by  various  authors,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  and  some  other 
medicinal  plants,  not  more  efficacious  than 
itself,  have  been  eulogized  for  selfish  pur- 
poses in  tlie  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  by  some  patent  medicine  makers^ 
one  would  think  that  the  preposterous  and 
fanatical  superstition  of  the  Chinese,  in  re- 
lation to  the  virtues  of  ginseng,  had  been 
entertained  in  a  superlative  degree  by  many 
credulous  physic  swallowers  of  the  present 
time. 

Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Celestials  in 
this  physic,  that  they  took  it  for  every  thing 
and  on  all  occasions.  One  writer  says  that 
he  never  looked  into  an  apothecary's  shop 
in  China,  but  they  were  always  selling  gin- 
seng :  that  both  poor  people  and  those  of 
the  highest  rank  made  constant  use  of  it, 
and  that  they  generally  boil  half  an  ounce  in 
their  tea  or  soup,  every  morning,  as  a  re* 
medy  for  consumption  and  other  diseases. — 
The  experience  of  physicians,  however, 
whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  does 
not  endorse  the  truth  of  these  fancies  or  as- 
sertions, nor  does  it  seem  by  them  to  be 
generally  employed,  on  account  of  its  inert- 
ness, and  inactivity  in  producinj;  sensible 
efiects. 

I  regard  to  thecultore  of  this  plant,  little 
may  be  said.  It  grows  freely  in  any  kind 
of  rich  soil,  or  peat  earth,  and  is  easily  pro* 
pagatcd  by  cuttings  of  the  young,  suceulont 
tops,  and  also  by  tlie  roots  and  seeds  ;  but 
it  is  scarcity  worth  cultivating  as  an  omaf* 
mental  plant  i  and  hardly  as  a  nseloi  ou». 
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Oilirj  tad  Iti  ralUttv. 

It  is  somewhat  to  be  -regretted  that  Uie 
persevering  energy  which  has  exhibited  it- 
self in  the  present  day  in  searching  out 
works  of  art  and  other  remains  of  bygone 
days,  should  not  likewise  devote  some  part 
of  iis  inquiries  into  the  means  that  had  been 
adopted  to  alter,  improve,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  re-model  those  objects  in  the  ve- 
getable world,  which,  by  a  happy  arrange- 
ment, have  been  brought  to  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  minister  so  much  to  our  necessi- 
ties, as  well  as  our  gratification  :  for  while 
the  ponderous  ruins  of  some  city,  which 
have  laid  for  centuries  untouched,  or  the  no 
less  impressive  works  of  art,  which,  by  the 
barbarous  act  of  some  ruthless  invaders,  had 
been  buried  in  obscurity  for  countless  ages, 
are  again  resuscitated  by  some  enthusiastic 
adventurer,  the  applause  of  mankind  is  not 
withheld  from  the  individual  by  whose  aid 
this  was  done :  but,  if  an  inquiry  be  set  on 
foot  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  native 
ooantry  and  original  character  of  any  of  the 
aon-essential  plants  to  our  existence,  it  is 
often  met  with  indifference,  if  not  with  di- 
rect c-cin tempt.  Now  this  ought  not  to  be 
00.  What  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  know  *'  from  what  country  did  the  Wheat 
have  its  orisin,  and  what  was  its  features 
when  found?"  It  is,  doubtless,  a  much 
altered  plant  from  what  it  was  then  ;  yet 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  how  this  altera- 
tion wss  effected  ;  whether  it  waa  done  by 
one  of  those  sccidental  causes  by  which 
we  now  and  then  see  great  results  accom- 

J dished  ;  or  whether  it  was  effected  bv  a 
ong  and  patient  cultivation  ,  in  whicn  a 
praisewortny  desire  to  improve  a  given  ob- 
ject manifested  itself,  so  as  to  produce,  in 
time,  the  article  to  which  we  justly  attach 
the  significant  title  of  "  the  staff  of  life." 
Now,  wherever  the  native  country  of  this 
plant  may  be  found,  it  is  certain  that  no- 
thing exactly  like  it  exists  now  in  a  wild 
•tate  ;  and,  doubtless,  it  has  been  so  altered 
from  the  original  as  to  leave  but  few  traces 
of  its  identity  ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  wild  offspring  of  its  original  parent 
■hottid  have  ceased  to  exist,  although  this 
belief  is  maintained  by  some;  while  amongst 
-Others,  embracing  some  of  the  best  bota- 
nists of  the  day,  a  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  ideoticsl  species  of  plant  to 
which  the  caltivated  Wheat  really  does  be- 
long ;  and  when  such  difference  does  exist. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  htzard  an  opi- 
nion, especially  as  so  much  has  already 
teen  saia  about  the  matter  by  others  well 
qoalified  to  give  a  correct  one.  However, 
as  there  are  many  other  plants,  as  well  as 
Whest,  whose  history  it  would  be  difficult, 
•  if  not  impossiblei  to  trace*  it  would  be  bet- 


ter to  let  them  alone,  and  direct  attention 
to  their  culture  as  experience  has  estab- 
lished it  St  the  present  dav.  But  as  the 
one  to  which  it  is  intended  to  devote  the 
present  chapter  has  not  been  so  long  in  the 
smproved  condition  of  a  cultivated  plant  as 
the  Cereals,  and  some  other  plants,  it  be- 
comes a  much  easier  matter  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  or  rather  its  original  birth-place,  and 
from  thence  we  may  possibly  gain  a  little 
which  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  more 
fully  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
plant  in  question,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  much  improved  article  Cdary, 

At  whatever  period  this  vegetable  was 
first  cultivated  to  the  extent,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  to  which  we  now 
put  it,  we  need  not  here  stop  to  inquire,  for 
it  cannot  claim  the  antiquity  that  soma 
other  garden  plants  do ;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, is  known,  that  its  qualities  have  much 
improved  during  the  last  half  century,  and 
if  improvement  continues  to  go  on,  much 
of  the  original  rankness  of  the  wild  plant 
will  have  ledt  it  But,  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  its  original  home,  it  need 
afford  no  surprise  by  being  told  that  it  it 
indigenous  with  us,  and  that  wild  Celery 
is  found  in  our  ditches  and  other  wet  pla^ 
ces  in  great  abundance,  and  more  especially 
in  what  is  called  the  salt  marshes ;  t.s.| 
those  wet,  marshy  spots  to  which  salt  wa- 
ter has  now  and  then  access.  In  such  pla- 
ces we  may  see  it  flouriiihing  in  all  its  na- 
tive luxuriance,  while  its  foliage  has  that 
strong  smell  which  the  cultivated  varieties 
have  in  a  much  diminished  force.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain ;  the  moist  situa- 
tion to  which  the  wild  plant  owes  its  luxu- 
riance is  also  best  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  more  cultivated  form;  but  then  tliera 
are  other  considerations  besides  mere 
fiTowth  which  ought  to  regulate  the  quali- 
fication of  Celery  in  its  now  altered  state. 
A  rapid  growth  is  not  alwsys  consiHtebt 
with  good  keeping  qualities :  and  as  this 

{iroduce  is  expected  tu  remain  in  use  for  at 
east  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  it  ne- 
cessarily becomes  important  that  it  should 
be  attended  to  in  that  particular.  The  pro- 
cess, however,  is  not  aifficult,  and  late  Ce- 
lery, of  a  good  quality,  is  often  found  in 
places  which  have  not  the  character  of  pro- 
ducing it  in  first-rate  condition  at  an  earlier 
period ;  for  it  so  happens,  that  the  means 
taken  to  insure  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth 
are  not  always  compatible  with  good  keep- 
ing qualities.  Nevertheless,  both  ends  msT 
be  attained,  to  a  certain  degree,  b^  attencf- 
ing  to  a  few  simple  rules,  which  it  is  here 
intended  to  lay  down. 

The  usable  portion  of  this  vegetable  be* 
ing  the  leafstalks  when  in  a  blanched  state, 
and  crowded  together  in  such  a  firm  com- 
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pact  body  as  to  have  received  the  name  of 
**  a  head,"  which  also  possesses  a  centre  or 
heart,  containing,  in  a  like  manner,  some  of 
those  said  leafstalks  in  embryo,  but  which 
are,  nevertheless,  expected  to  remain  in 
that  inactive  state,  which  retains  them  as 
they  are.  In  that  condition,  the  tight  clasp- 
ing of  the  larger  ones  around  them,  and  the 
latter  being  surrounded  by  earth  or  other 
substance,  they  necessarily  undergo  that 
process  of  bleaching ,  or  blanching ,  which 
divests  them  of  that  green  color  and  much 
of  the  rankness  which  the  wild  plant  pos- 
sesses ;  but  after  this  process  of  blanching 
is  effected,  and  the  future  progress  of  the 
plant  checked,  it  naturally  either  falls  into  a 
state  of  decay,  otherwise  the  growth  takes 
another  turn,  and  the  intention  of  nature  is 
now  directed  to  the  production  of  seed;  con- 
sequently, the  central  portion  of  the  plant 
is  elongated,  and  a  sticky  portion  from  the 
middle  (having  the  seed  or  flowering-buds 
in  embryo)  rises  in  the  centre,  which  new 
portion  is  of  a  kind  quite  unfit  for  use,  and 
speedily  rendering  the  other  portion  useless 
also,  completes  the  destruction  of  what  once 
might  have  been  good  Celery.  Now,  as  it 
is  advisable  to  defer  this  state  of  things  to 
the  latest  period,  as  well  as  to  prolong  the 
season  of  useful  Celery,  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  ground  on  which  Celery  is  planted 
should  be  duly  considered  before  it  is  fairly 
committed  to  the  earth. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  the  conditions  which  bring 
Celery  to  the  best  possible  state  in  Sep- 
tember are  the  best  for  March  likewise;  for 
the  former  requires  all  the  assistance  that 
a  rich  manure  can  give  it ;  the  latter  is  not 
so  gross  a  liver,  its  food  being  more  solid 
than  rich  ;  consequently,  it  will  easily  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  horticultural  student,  that 
for  late  use,  Celerv  ought  to  be  planted  on 
rather  dry  ground,  and  that  not  too  rich; 
for  the  too  rapid  growth  of  a  plant  in  early 
autumn,  and  its  suddenly  ceasing  to  do  so, 
is  incompatible  with  its  existing  long  in  a 
sound,  useful  condition.  Celery  not  being 
exactly  like  those  root-crops  which  remain, 
to  a  great  extent,  inactive  for  several  weeks 
together.  On  the  other  hand.  Celery  must 
either  be  growing  or  decaying.  Now,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  winter's  growth  in  this 
plant,  cold,  wet  soils  are  not  the  best  to 
plant  it  in  ;  but  dry,  sound  ground,  and  that 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  harbor  too  many 
slugs  to  the  injury,  if  not  destruction,  of 
this  crop.  However,  as  its  growth  and  ffe- 
neral  treatment  deserves  to  be  more  fully 
entered  into  than  the  limits  of  this  chapter 
admits,  I  must  leave  the  remainder  until  a 
future  occasion,  and  desire  that  due  care  be 
taken  of  those  plants  which  were  pricked 
oot  in  some  generous  soil  in  May,  mnd  that 


their  need  of  plenty  of  water  and  other 
wants  have  been  supplied.  And  be  sure, 
in  preparing  the  Celery  trenches  for  the  pre* 
sent  year,  take  care  and  select  some  on  the 
driest  parts  of  the  grounds  on  which  to 
plant  the  later  crop ;  on  which  it  would  be 
well  also  to  limit  the  quantity  of  dung  or 
other  good  things,  so  as  to  avoid  thatgross- 
ness  80  hurtful  to  the  conservative  powers 
of  this  plant. — C.  M.  Gars. 

ScGAR. — ^The  refining  of  sugar  is  a  pro- 
cess usually  performed  after  exportation. 
It  is  boiled  in  pans  with  lime  water  and  a 
portion  of  bullock's  blood,  or  hydrate  of 
alumina.  The  albumen  of  the  blood  m'xes 
with  the  impurities  of  the  su?ar  and  rises 
to  the  surface,  where  it  is  skimmed  off; 
the  white  of  eggs  and  butler  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  added.  When  purified  in  this 
way  it  is  placed  in  coolers  and  agritated  till 
it  becomes  thick  or  strained  through  wool- 
len bags,  or  is  made  to  pass  through  animal 
charcoal.  It  is  then  placed  in  conical  iron 
or  unglazed  earthen  qessels,  the  large  end 
uppermost,  when  the  remaining  nncrysta}- 
ized  syrup  runs  off  through  the  small  hole 
in  the  apex.  Wet  pipe  clay  is  then  cov- 
ered over  the  top  an  inch  thick,  the  wat^ 
of  which  drains  through  the  sugar,  carrying 
off  the  remaining  coloring  matter,  and  this 
is  repeated.  It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and 
constitutes  loaf  sugar.  It  is  refined  or  dou- 
bled refined  according  to  the  number  of  the 
operations.  The  green  syrup  which  passes 
from  the  mould  is  made  into  lump  sugar. 
The  art  of  clarifying  or  making  loaf  sugar 
was  the  discovery  of  a  Venetian  abont  Uie 
first  of  the  16th  century. 

Sixty-three  million  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
were  refined  in  the  43  refineries  of  the  U* 
nited  States  in  1840.  Almost  ail  the  su- 
gar imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  refined  here ;  91,200,000  is  p^d 
annually  to  operatives  in  this  business.  The 
price  at  which  refined  sugar  is  afforded  the 
consumer  here  is  from  10  to  13  cents  per 
pound ;  in  England  it  is  from  17  to  33  cents, 
and  in  France  from  17  to  20  cents.  From 
100  ponnds  of  raw  sugar  (one*third  while 
Havana  and  two-thirds  brown)  the  product 
of  refined  is  61^  pounds. 

Candied  suffar  is  made  by  dissolving  com* 
mon  sugar,  slowly  evaporating  the  water, 
and  re-crystalizing  it :  and  is  brown  or 
white,  according  to  the  sugar  used.  This 
is  the  only  sugar  esteemed  in  the  East. 
White  sugar  candy  is  the  raw  suffar  boiled 
and  clarified  in  moulds,  as  before  described; 
it  is  made  to  erystalize  in  various  ways. 
Besides  the  numerous  uses  and  delicate  pre» 
parations  made  of  this,  it  is  used  by  minia* 
ture  painters  to  prevent  colors  from  crack- 
ing when  mizea  with  gom-Axabio.    It  ia 
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much  used  with  wheat  flour  to  make  sugar 
toys,  ^.  The  value  of  confectiouary  made 
in  the  United  States  1840,  was  93,149,566, 
and  the  capital  in  the  manufacture  was 
1,769,871,  cniefly  in  Massachusetts,  Loui- 
siana 9  Pensylvania ,  New  York  and  Mary- 
land.— Hand  Book  of  Plants  and  Fruits » 
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On  tils  PiwerratioB  of  Eaalth. 

TRB  GOOD  EFFECT  OF  FREQUENT  BATHING. 

With  the  mercury  at  90  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit, what  can  be  more  natural/  than  to 
spend  a  few  thoughts  on  the  means  of 
eotmUracimg  the  iU  ^ects  (f  tuck  exoessive 
heat  7  And  how  can  this  be  better  done 
than  by  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole 
tx>dy,  so  that  every  pore  may  be  kept  open, 
and  free  passage  ffi^en  to  matter  wnich  the 
system  rejects  and  would  fain  throw  oflT  by 
perspiration.  We  write  in  the  full  persua- 
tion  that  bathing  is  too  generally  neglected 
in  the  country— either  from  want  of  thought 
upon  its  importance,  or  want  of  conveni- 
ence for  its  enjoyment ;  but  with  a  little 
trouble  such  convenience  might  be  provi- 
ded, wherever  there  is  a  good  pump,  or  yet 
better  where  there  is  a  copious  spring  of 
water.  The  facilities  should  not  only  be 
afforded,  but  those  who  have  charge  of  fa- 
milies diould  make  it  a  point  to  see  that 
they  are  availed  of  by  every  member  under 
his  control.  Ask  the  laboring  man,  him 
who  labors  with  mind  or  body,  and  who  is 
accustomed  to  beinff  daily,  or  very  fre- 
quently refreshed  wiui  the  shower  or  plun- 
ffing  bath,  what  would  induce  him  to  forego 
It  1  Rising  in  the  morning  exhausted  and 
languid  from  the  effects  of  oppressive  heat, 
he  comes  out  from  his  bath  invigorated  and 
capable  of  thinking  so  much  closer,  and 
working  with  so  much  more  alertness  and 
satisfaction,  that  he  would  much  sooner  re- 
linquish one  meal  a  day  than  ffive  up  his 
hath! — He  only  who  habitually  enjoys  it 
can  estimate  the  privation  when  no  means 
are  to  be  had  for  the  indulgence. 

Those  who  have  most  studied  the  art  of 
preserving  health  dwell  upon  duaUiness  ojf 
pBTSon,  as  next  in  importance  to  be  consi- 
dered after  air  and  food. 

The  happiness  and  success  of  every  far- 
mer depends  so  much  on  the  health  of  all 
his  household,  that  under  the  most  fervid 
heat  that  has  been  felt  here  for  the  last  ten 
years  we  do  not  see  that  we  can  better  de- 
vote the  space  it  occupies  than  in  giving 
to  his  perusal  and  reflection  the  following 
paper,  which  seems  to  contain  about  all  that 
need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  it : 

<*This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  decency. 
It  la  one  of  the  positive  commands  arising 
from  the  constituted  order  of  things.  Be  it 
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remembered,  that  every  thing  that  lives, 
vegetable  or  animal,  is  wasting  while  life 
continues ;  and  that  all  which  is  sent  forth 
throUffh  the  millions  of  openings  by  the 
skin,  has  run  its  round,  and  is  lifeless  :  and 
that  more  than  half  of  all  the  food  taken 
comes  forth  in  this  manner.    If  perspira- 
tion, sensible  and  insensible,  be  permitted 
to  rest  on  the  skin,  and  stop  the  way  of 
that  which  is  coming,  Nature  is  offended^ 
and  will  show  that  she  is  so.  Such  neglect 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  disease.    This  fact 
was  probably  well  known  to  Eastern  na- 
tions, since  it  was  part  of  their  religious 
duty  to  cleanse  the  skin.    These  nations 
were  ignorant  of  the  modern  comfort  of 
wearing  a  garment  next  to  the  skin  which 
can  be  frequently  changed.    The  absence 
of  this  comfort  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
those  dreadful  diseases  of  which  we  read, 
and  which  are  unknown  among  Christian 
nations. — ^There  are  classes  of  laborers  and 
mechanics,  whose  health  would  be  pre- 
served, and  their  lives  prolonged,  if  tney 
knew  how  much  depended  on  periodical 
cleansing.    It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  cleanliness  and  moral 
living.    Perhaps  it  mav  be  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  those  who  habitually  disregard 
cleanliness,  and  prefer  to  be  dirty,  have  no 
moral  perception:  but  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  those  who  are  morallv  sensitive  are 
the  more  so  from  respecting  this  virtue. 
There  is  a  close   affinity  between  moral 
depravity  and  physical  degradation.    The 
viscious  poor  are  always  shockingly  fllthy: 
the  depraved  rich  are  visited  by  worse  pen- 
alties :  they  may  have  clean  garments;  but 
what  can  wash  away  the  impurities  which 
vice  has  made  a  part  of  themselves  1  It  is 
not  for  one*s  self  only  that  they  possibly 
can,  and  do  obtain  their  respect.  Clean  and 
costlv  garments  may  fall  very  short  of  do- 
infr  this,  if  it  be  seen  that  they  are  a  cov- 
ering for  the  neglect  of  this  important  law. 
If  there  be  a  lovely  object  to  Uie  human 
eye,  it  is  a  clean,  clear-faced,  healthy,  in- 
nocent, neatly-clad,  happy  child.    There 
are  few  children  who  may  not,  if  they  will, 
be  neatly  dressed,  for  this  does  not  (^Bpcnd 
on  that  of  which  the  dress  is  made.  Tnere 
are  fewer  who  may  not  have  a  clear  skin, 
and  healthy  look,  if  they  are  properly  fed, 
and  sleep  in  pure  air.  There  are  none  who 
may  not  have  a  clean  skin ;  for  we  speak 
to  those  who  are  old  enough  to  judge  for 
themselves.    And  let  it  be  added,  for  their 
inducement,  that,  in  obeying  the  command 
to  be  clean,  they  are  performing  a  moral 
duty;  in  neglecting  it  they  are  inflicting 
an  evil  on  themselves  in  two  ways — ^first, 
in  diminishing  their  own  comfort ;  second, 
in  losing  the  esteem  of  others.*'— JPrvm  (l|i 
Farmers  LSfrairy. 
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A  word  for  flie  LadiM, 

The  English  women  are  healthy  in  body, 
and  of  course,  in  mind.  Sickly  sentiment- 
alism,  and  a  "  rose-water  philanthrophy." 
which  expends  itself  over  French  romances 
and  artificial  flowers,  has  no  lot  or  portion 
in  their  characters.  They  are  women.  And 
their  children  are  worthy  of  them,  for  they 
are  red-cheeked,  of  stout  muscle  and  nim- 
ble gait,  of  fine  health  and  appetite.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is,  that  the  English  wo- 
men exercise  more  in  the  open  air  than  our 
women  do.  An  English  woman  of  refine- 
ment thinks  nothing  of  walking  a  half  do- 
zen miles,  nothing  of  riding  on  horseback 
twenty,  nothing  of  leaping  on  the  back  of 
a  trusty  animal,  and  jumping  hedges  and 
ditches  in  pursuit  of  game. 

I  remember  once  being  at  William  and 
Mary  Hewitt's,  when  some  one  proposed 
that  we  should  make  a  little  family  visit  to 
Epping  Forest,  distant  some  four  or  five 
miles.  The  thought  never  entered  my  head 
that  they  proposed  going  on  foot.  As  we 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  I  was 
expecting  the  next  moment  to  help  the  two 
ladies  making  our  party  into  the  carriage; 
and  when  I  asked  where  was  the  carriage, 
I  got  for  a  reply,  "  We  are  goinff  on  foot, 
of  course  ! "  and  so  we  walked  aU  the  way 
there,  and  rambled  all  the  day  longr  over  the 
beautiful  forest,  and  at  night  walked  back 
to  «  The  Elms."  I  kept  looking  at  the  la- 
dies while  we  were  returning,  expecting  to 
see  them  faint  away;  and  finally,  when  we 
all  sat  down  on  the  greensward  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  ventured  very  quietly  to  ask  one  of 
them,  "Are  you  not  veiy  tired  1  '*  I  got  for 
a  reply  a  merry,  ringing  lau^h,  and  a  "  To 
be  sure  not ; "  I  could  walk  half  a  dozen 
miles  farther  yet.  When  I  got  home,  I 
was  so  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  stand 
without  great  pain  and  trouble,  and  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  English 
ladies  were  my  superiors  in  physical  pow- 
ers of  endurance.  I  saw  at  once  the  secret 
of  their  glorious  health,  their  buoyancy  and 
flow  of  spirits.  It  was  their  habits  of  ex- 
ercise out  of  doors. 

I  was  once  conversing  with  an  English 
lady,  who  was  near  eighty  years  old — the 
mother  of  a  distinguished  writer — upon  this 
capital  habit  of  walking,  which  the  ladies 
of  England  have.,  when  she  broke  forth 
with,  "When  I  was  a  youncr  woman,  and 
in  the  country,  I  used  to  walk  ten  miles  to 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  back 
again  after  service  \ "  Another  cause  of 
the  brilliant  health  of  English  women,  is 
their  national  love  for  horticulture.  An 
English  lady  is  at  home  in  her  garden 
among  the  flowers,  and  I  know  of  no  more 
beautiful  sight  in  the  world  than  that  of  a 


fair,  open-browed,  rosy-cheeked  womin 
among  a  garden  full  of  choice  plants  and 
gorgeous  lowers.  Talk  o  f  your  merry  cre^ 
tures  in  hot  drawing-rooms,  **  by  the  light 
of  the  chandelier"  to  the  marines!  Here 
is  beauty  fresh  from  God's  hand  and  Na* 
ture's — ^here  are  human  flowers  and  thoie 
of  Nature  blooming  together. — 3fra.  S(oim. 


iiBt» 


The  Peach  Sot. 

The  yellows  which  is  indicated  by  the 
color  of  the  leaves  and  the  rotting  of  the 
peach,  and  is  thought  to  be  incurable,  is 
said  to  threaten  the  existence  of  this  valu- 
able fruit.  It  is,  probably,  attributable  to 
the  exhaustion  of  certain  organic  instro- 
ments  in  the  soil,  by  continued  cultivation— 
probably  prussic  acid,  in  which  the  peach, 
cherry,  and  plum  abound.  As  the  cherry 
has  now  to  our  knowledge  been  subject  to 
this  disease,  it  would  be  well  to  inoculate  the 
peach  into  cherry  stocks,  those  of  the  wild 
cherry  in  particular,  as  it  is  proof  agaioft 
the  borer.  The  wild  peach,  which  grows 
in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States,  his 
been  tried  on  Long  Island,  but  with  what 
results  we  do  not  know.  Untike  the  com- 
mon peach,  it  has  green  instead  of  yellow- 
ish twigs,  and  its  foilage  is  darker.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  this  that  it  possesses  more 
of  that  principle,  the  absence  of  which  cau- 
ses this  malady. 

An  experienced  pomoloffist  states  a  fact 
that  we  have  never  seen  puolished,  and  that 
is,  that  to  produce  a  particular  variety  of 
peach,  instead  of  noculating  it,  is  only  ^^ 
cessary  to  plant  the  entire  fruit  in  the  PalL 
If  the  peach  be  dried  it  will  do  equally  well. 
It  is  a  simpler  and  cheaper  method,  and  the 
tree  comes  into  bearing  sooner.  We  can 
account  for  the  above  result  by  the  well 
known  law  of  nature,  by  which  like  produ- 
ces like,  which  is  strengthened  when  the 
pulp,  which  is  the  natural  manure  for  the 
germ  in  the  kernel,  containing  essential 
ingredients  of  the  parent  stock,  nourishes 
its  productive  vigor.  This  theory  was  con- 
firmed by  the  demonstration  of  several  trees 
which  had  evidently  never  been  budded, and 
whose  fruit  was  identical  with  that  of  their 
progenitor. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  knew 
a  large  peach  tree  which  was  associated 
with  his  earliest  recollections,  and  upon 
inquiry  found  that  it  was  more  than  for^ 
years  old,  while  several  generations  of  si- 
milar trees,  in  the  same  soil,  had  passed 
away.  In  New-Jersey  and  Delaware ,  it 
is  necessary  to  renew  the  peach  orchard 
every  five  or  six  years.  This  led  to  exa- 
mination, and  a  bed  of  tansy  was  discovered 
about  the  trunk.  Now,  as  this  plant  is  veiy 
noxious  to  insects,  its  essential  oil  bttog 
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used  by  entomoIogitU  to  kill  their  speci- 
mens, and  by  old-fashioned  hoase wives  as 
a  vemiifuffe  and  bug  bane,  it  was  naturally 
inferred  that  the  preservation  of  this  tree 
to  such  a  green  old  age,  was  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  this  plant  It  was  de- 
cided to  try  the  experiment  on  others,  and 
accordingly  a  few  of  the  roots  were  placed 
about  each  of  the  other  trees  on  the  pre- 
mises, some  of  which  gave  signs  of  decay. 
These  roots  spread  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary every  year  to  cut  away  a  portion 
of  them.  Not  only  has  it  prserved  for  sev- 
eral years  the  sound  trees,  but  renovated 
those  that  were  unsound.  The  odor  of  the 
plant  doubtless  keeps  off  the  insect  enemies 
•f  this  kind  of  tree,  and  it  might  have  the 
same  effect  on  others,  as  the  plum,  apple 
«nd  pear,  as  well  as  the  elm,  sycamore, 
«nd  other  ornamental  trees. 


uBii 


Transf  laating  of  Tsees. 

The  following  communication  contains 
many  wholesome  rules  with  respect  to  the 
transplanting  of  trees  and  subsequent  man- 
agement of  them.  We  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  our  readers : 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  a  tree 
which  has  received  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
most  experienced  nurceryman,  is  trans- 
planted to  a  soil  of  very  inferior  character, 
and  being  thus  stunted  in  its  growth,  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the 
purchaser.  The  planter  should  therefore 
near  in  mind,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
soil  in  which  a  tree  is  planted,  to  be  too 
rich,  and  that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
aod  its  subsequent  productivenss,  are  very 
much  influenced  by  the  proportion  of  fer- 
talizing  matter  contained  in  the  soil. 

For  planting  an  orchard,  the  ground 
should  be  well  cultivated  before  and  after 
the  trees  are  planted,  and  as  highly  man- 
ured as  the  means  of  the  cultivator  will  ad- 
mit. It  is  impossible  for  a  tree  to  flourish, 
as  it  should,  when  the  roots  are  surrounded 
and  covered  with  a  thick  sod.  When  the 
tree  is  isolated,  as  in  a  garden  or  lawn,  a 
rich  compost  of  earth  and  manure  should 
be  dug  in  around  the  tree,  care  being  taken 
that  no  pure  manure  be  allowed  to  come 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  roots.  The 
ground  about  these,  also,  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  feet,  should  be  kept  mellow 
until  the  tree  is  of  large  size,  and  it  would 
also  be  well  to  dig  in  a  portion  of  manure 
about  the  roots  every  spring. 

Many  of  the  most  experienced  cultiva- 
tors regard  the  Fall,  immediately  after  the 
flrst  hard  frost  has  arrested  the  growth,  as 
the  season  for  planting  every  variety  of 
trees  but  evergreens,  which  should  be  plan- 


ted during  the  last  days  of  Spring,  or  the 
first  of  Summer.  Where,  however,  it  is 
not  convenient  for  the  cultivator  to  give 
them  attention  in  the  Fall,  deciduoos  trees 
moy  be  deferred  until  Spring. 

The  reason  of  this  preference  for  the  Au- 
tumn is  obvious;  when  trees  are  transplant* 
ed  at  that  season,  the  earth  becomes,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  properly  settled  about  the 
roots,  and  they  are  ready  to  throw  out  fibres 
in  the  Spring.  Tue  Spring  is  preferred 
for  evergreens,  for  the  reason  that  their 

Seriod  of  hiberniation  differs  from  that  of 
eciduous  trees,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  they  succeed  best  when  thus  planted. 
When  a  tree  is  removed,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  roots  uninjured 
and  entire ;  if  this  precaution  has  not  been 
observed,  the  tops  should  be  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  roots. 
When  the  tree  has  been  some  time  out 
of  the  ground  it  is  well  to  immerse  the 
bodies  and  roots  in  water  for  about  twenty 
four  hours ;  this  will  much  benefit  the  tree, 
and  advance  its  vegetation.    The  holes  for 
receiving  them  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  roots  without  crowding  and 
bending — from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  trees.  The  subsoil  should 
be  entirely  removed  to  this  depth,  and  its 
place  filled  with  rich  mould,  well  combined 
with  compost  or  manure  fully  fermented. 
All  bruised  and  broken  roots  should  be 
shortened  and  smoothly  pared  with  a  knife. 
Let  a  person  hold  the  tree  upright,  while 
the  operator  pulverizes  the  earth,  and  scat- 
ters it  among  the  roots.    Let  the  tree  be 
shaken  gently  while  this  is  being  done,  and 
let  the  earth  be  carefully  filled  in  around 
every  root,  even  the  smallest  fibres ;  it  is 
all  important  that  the  soil  should  come  in 
contact  with  every  portion  of  the  roots. 
When  the  whole  is  three  quarters  filled, 
pour  in  three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
after  it  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole, 
pressing  the  earth  around  the  tree  with  the 
foot.    Earth  watered  in  this  way  will  re- 
tain its  humidity  a  long  time,  while  the 
water  poured  on  the  surface,  after  the  hole 
is  filled,  is  very  injurious,  causing  the  top 
of  the  soil  to  bake  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air  and  light,  both 
of  which  are  highly  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  tree.    One  of  the  most  uni- 
versal and  fatal  errors  in  planting  trees,  is 
placing  them  to  deep ;  we  have  known 
many  fine  and  thrifty  trees  die  from  this 
cause  alone  ;  they  should  not  be  planted 
more  than  one  inch  deeper  than  they  stood 
in  the  nurcery,  and  if  the  frost  is  likely 
to  heave  them  the  first  winter,  a  small 
mound  con  be  heaped  about  the  stem  to  be 
removed  again  in  the  Spring. 
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By  attending  to  the  preeedin^  BOgi^es- 
tione,  we  feel  aaeared  that  the  cultivator  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  any  extra  trouble  or 
expense,  by  the  consequent  increased 
growth,  beauty,  or  productiveness  of  the 
tree.*— Am.  Farmer. 


iiBii 


•ouTSSs  of  Tegstikble  Xatter. 

BT  BATXS   OamiSTT. 

The  efeffusnif  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  are  of  two  kinds— 
organic  and  inorganie.  The  former  class 
of  elements,  comprising  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  bulk  of  vegetable  bodies, 
consists  of  those  parts  which  during  com- 
bustion, disappear  in  the  state  of  gasses, 
and  the  latter,  of  those  that  remain  in  the 
form  of  ashes.  Combustion,  therefore,  in 
effect,  is  merely  a  separation  of  the  organic 
from  the  inoi^jfanic  elements  of  the  sub- 
stance which  IS  burned.  The  same  may 
be  said,  also,  of  the  process  of  digestion. 
Vegetables,  eaten  as  food  by  animals,  un- 
dergo a  process,  in  digestion,  similar  in  its 
effects  with  that  which  takes  place  in  their 
combustion:  a  separation  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  parts  being  effected,  by  which 
the  former  are  converted  into  flesh  and 
blood,  while  the  latter  pass  off  as  excre- 
ment. 

The  process  of  decay,  or  deoomporidoni 
which  dead  trees  and  plants  undergo,  pro- 
duces the  same  results  as  those  of  com- 
bustion and  digestion:  it  being  only  a  much 
slower  one,  and  requiring  years  to  accom- 
plish that  which,  in  the  other  case,  is  done 
in  an  hour  or  a  day. 

By  careful  analysis,  chemists  have  also 
discovered  that  the  ashes  of  plants,  left  by 
burning,  do  not  contain  a  single  inargamc 
dement  diat  did  not  belong  to  the  soils  in 
which  they  grew;  and  repeated  experiments 
have  demonstrated,  that  a  plant  will  not 
come  to  perfection  in  soils  lacking  any  one 
of  the  elements  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
mature  plant  of  the  same  kind  or  species, 
except  that  one  of  the  aikdUs  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  another.  It  is  inferred  from 
this,  that  all  the  inorganic  parts  of  ve^ta- 
bles  are  derived  from  the  soils:  that  is  to 
say,  all  that  portion  of  vegetable  matter 
which  remains  in  the  askes  after  combus- 
tion, is  taken  up  from  the  earth  during  the 
period  of  the  growth  of  vegetsbles. 

An  examination  will  show  how  fully  the 
fihemicii  constitnents  of  the  ashes  of  vef^ 
tables  correspond  with  those  of  the  soiLi, 
and  these,  again,  with  those  of  the  rocks 
from  which  the  soils  have  been  derived. 
Budi  an  investigation  will  enable  the  rea- 
der to  see,  very  dearly,  the  relations  exis- 
ting between  the  eom  and  the  v^getdk 


kingdom.  A  comparison  of  the  organie 
elements  of  vegetables,  with  the  elementi 
of  the  atmosphere,  will  also  show  that 
with  a  single  exception,  they  are  ail  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  relation,  then, 
that  the  earth  and  atmosphere  bear  to  tiie 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  this:  the  earth  sup- 
plies to  ail  vegetables  the  inoroanic  ele- 
ments of  their  growth,  while  ue  atmos- 
phere affords  to  them  their  organic  elements. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  chemiol 
elements  to  which  reference  has  been  nude, 
the  gases  claim  the  precedence,  as  occupjr- 
ing  the  most  important  position;  and  these 
being  disposed  of,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
chapter  will  embrace  a  notice  of  the  naih 
metaUic  elements,  existing  as  solids  at  the 
common  temperature. 

Oxygen  is  a  permanent  gas,  when  uncom* 
bined,  and  is  the  most  extensively  diffused 
element  in  nature.     It  forms  more  than 
one-fifth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  nearly 
eight-ninths,  by  weight,  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe;   enters  as  a  constituent  into 
nearly  all  the  earths  and  rocks,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  into  all  organic  prodoctk 
Oxggen  gas  is  prepared  by  disen|rafing  it 
from  some  substance  with  which  it  has  en- 
tered into  combination.    Bv  means  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  it  may  be  obtsined  in  large 
quantities  from  water,  and,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  from  the  oxyd  of  mercury,  oxyd  of 
manganese,  or  chlorate  of  potash.    Oxycen 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  all  the  ouer 
elements  except  Jluorine,  and  forms  what 
are  called  oaa/ds,  of  which  the  rust  of  iron 
is  an  example.    With  the  same  element 
oxygen  often  unites  in  several  proportions, 
forming  a  series  of  oxyds,  which  are  dis* 
tinguisned  from  each  other  by  the  cUff'erent 
prefixes  enumerated  in  chemical  nomen- 
clature.   Many  of  its  compounds  are  aeOs, 
particularly  those  which  contain  more  tiian 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  one  of  the 
other  elements,  and  compounds   of  thin 
nature  are  those  which  it  most  readily  forms 
with  the  non-metoZhc  elements:  suchaacHr- 
bonic  acid  with  carbon,  su^Auric  acid  with 
sulphur,  and  phosphoric  aetd  with  phosplio- 
rus.  But  oxygen  unites  in  preference  with 
single  equivalents  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  meUdlic  class  of  elements,  and  fonns 
bodies  which  are  called  bases:  such  as  im#- 
stftwith  potassium,  soda  with  sodium,  MM 
with  calcium,  ma^fiefis  with  magneainai, 
jpnotocyvl  of  iron  with  iron,  &c    A  certain 
number  of  its  compounds  are  neither  mcM 
nor  sftalme,  and  are  therefore  called  nem» 
frdl  bodies:  such  as  the  osqfd  pf  Ayilnflycn, 
or  water,  dtc.    The  presence  of  oxj^fean  is 
essential  to  the  support  of  re^piralsan  ia 
animals,  to  the  comousiion  of  vegetable  or 
animal  substances,  and  to  the  gromA  of 
plants. 
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**  The  combinations  of  oxygen,  like  those 
of  all  other  bodies,  are  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  heat.  This  result,  which  is 
often  overlooked  in  other  combinations,  in 
which  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  unit- 
ing, and  the  properties  of  their  compound, 
receive  most  attention,  assumes  an  unusual 
degree  of  importance  in  the  combinations 
of  oxyeen.  The  economical  applications 
of  the  light  and  heat  evolved  in  these  com- 
binations, are  of  the  highest  consequence 
and  value,  oxidation  alone,  of  all  chemical 
actions,  is  practiced,  not  for  the  value  of 
the  products  which  it  affords,  and,  indeed, 
without  reference  to  them,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  incidental  phenomena  attending  it. 
Of  the  chemical  combinationa,  too,  wnich 
we  habitually  witness,  those  of  oxygen  are 
infinitely  the  most  frequent,  which  arises 
from  it3  constant  presence  and  interference 
as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence, 
when  a  body  combines  witii  oinrgen,  it  is 
•aid  to  be  bumed;  and  instead  of  undergo- 
ing oxidation,  it  is  said  to  suffer  condmt' 
Hon;  and  a  body  which  can  combine  with 
oxygen  and  emit  heat,  is  termed  e(mbusiiUe. 
Oxygen,  in  which  the  body  burns,  is  then 
said  to  support  combustion,  and  called  a 
iupporier  of  combustion.*  But  every  case 
of  combustion,  however  familiar  to  us,  is 
only  a  process  of  oondaium,  in  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  parti* 
cles  of  the  burning  material.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  rapid  burning  of  wood  as  it  is 
of  the  rosting  of  iron.  Both  are  tiie  results 
of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  these 
substances.  But  the  oxidation  of  iron  pro- 
ceeds so  slowly,  that  the  heat  evolved  is 
dissipated  as  fast  as  produced,  and  never 
accumulates,  while  the  more  rapid  oxida- 
tion of  wood  evolves  heat  in  abundance. 
The  oxidation  of  iron,  however,  can  be 
made  to  progress  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
produce  a  sensible  evolution  of  heat,  by  in- 
troducing an  iron  rod,  at  a  red  heat,  into 
oxygen  gas.  But  iron  is  not  ^e  only  sub* 
stance  that  has  its  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen  increased  by  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature. The  affinity  which  all  ordinary 
combustibles  have  for  oxygen,  is  greatly 

Sromoted  by  heating  them,  and  is  rarely 
eveloped  at  all,  except  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. For  this  reason,  to  insure  the  com- 
mencement of  combustion,  it  is  commonly 
necessary  that  the  combustible  be  heated 
to  a  certain  point.  But  the  degree  of  heat 
necessary  to  inflame  the  combustible  is,  in 
ffeneral,  greatly  inferior  to  what  is  evolved 
during  the  progress  of  the  combustion;  so 
that  a  combustible,  once  inflamed,  main- 
tains itself  sufficiently  hot  to  continue 
burning  until  it  is  entirely  consumed.  Here 

Ortbtm.* 


the  difference  may  be  observed  between 
combustion  and  simple  ignition.  A  brick 
heated  in  a  furnace  till  it  is  red  hot,  and 
taken  out,  exhibits  ignition,  but  has  no 
means  within  itself  of  sustaining  a  high 
temperature,  and  soon  loses  the  heat  which 
it  had  acquired  in  the  fire,  and,  on  cooling, 
is  found  unchanged.  CambusHon  does  not 
take  place,  as  the  brick  includes  no  com- 
bustible matter  to  support  it. 

The  oxidable  or  combustible  constituents 
of  wood,  coal,  oils,  tallow,  wax,  and  all  or« 
dinary  combustibles,  are  the  same,  namely 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which,  in  combining 
with  oxygen,  at  a  hif^h  temperature,  always 
produce  carbonic  acid  and  water;  t^e  vola- 
tile bodies  which  disappear,  forming  part  of 
the  smoky  column  that  rises  from  the  burn- 
ing bodv.  In  combustion,  no  loss  whatever 
of  ponderable  matter  occurs ;  nothing  it 
annihilated.  The  matter  formed  may  al- 
ways be  collected  without  difficulty,  and  is 
found  to  have  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  and  combustible  together,  which 
have  disappeared. 

The  discovery  that  heat  is  evolved  in  the 
combination  of  chemical  elements  with 
each  other,  serves  to  explain  the  principle 
upon  which  the  consumption  of  food  bj  ani- 
mals tends  to  keep  up  the  heat  of'^  their 
bodies.  The  degree  of  heat  evolved,  de- 
pending upon  the  rapidity  with  which  com- 
bustion proceeds,  and  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion upon  the  decree  of  temperature  at 
which  the  combustiole  comes  into  contact 
with  oxygen,  it  follows  that  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  combustion,  digestion,  and  <2e- 
eomposiiion  of  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances, must  be  very  different  in  degree  in 
these  several  cases.  The  evolution  of  heat 
during  decomposition,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  generally  imperceptible  to  the 
senses. 

Htdsooeh.  —  This  gas  does  not  exist, 
uncorobined,  in  nature;  at  least,  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  contain  any  appreciable 
proportion  of  hydrogen.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  water,  and  thus  enters 
into  nearly  every  organic  substance.  This 
gas  is  obtained  pure  by  decomposing  water, 
or  some  other  substance  with  which  hydro- 

fen  has  combined.  The  Tables  exhibit 
ydrogen  as  every  where  present,  in  all 
animal  and  vegeUtble  substances,  and  in 
some  minerals.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  emi- 
nently combustible,  and  ourns  when  kin- 
dled in  the  air,  with  a  yellow  flame  of  little 
intensity,  which  moistens  a  dry  glass  jar 
held  over  it;  the  gas  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  burning,  and  produ^ 
cing  water. 

NiTBOGBS,  besides  constituting  a  portion 
of  the  air,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
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most  animal,  and  many  vegetable  anb- 
stances.  This  ffas  is  usually  procured  by 
allowing  a  comoustible  body  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  a  certain  quantity  of  air 
confined  in  a  ressel,  by  which  process  the 
nitrogen  is  left  free.  It  is  a  singularly  in- 
ert substance,  and  does  not  unite  directly 
with  any  other  single  element,  under  Uie 
influence  of  light  or  of  a  high  temperature, 
unless,  perhaps,  with  oxygen  and  carbon. 
To  combine  it  with  another  body,  requires 
the  adoption  of  a  circuitous  methoa.  A 
burning  Uper  is  instantly  extinguished  in 
this  gas,  and  an  animal  soon  dies  in  it, 
not  because  the  gas  is  injurious,  but  from 
the  privation  of  oxygen,  which  is  required 
in  tne  respiration  of  animals.  Nitrogen 
appears  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  the  atmos- 
pnere  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen,  thereby 
repressing,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  activity 
of  combustion  and  other  oxidating  pro- 
cesses. By  reference  to  the  Tables  of 
organic  analysis,  it  will  be  seen  that  nitro- 
gen is  a  constituent  of  the  nutritious  arti- 
cles of  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

Ammonia. — ^This  gas  is  a  compoimd  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of 
(me  atom  of  nitrogen  to  three  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  produced  in  the  destructive  dtstiUaticn 
of  all  organic  matters  containing  nitrogen, 
which  has  given  rise  to  one  of  its  popular 
names  —  the  spirits  of  hartshorn :  there 
being  a  large  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in 
deer's  horns.  It  is  also  produced  during 
the  puirefaetion  of  the  same  matters^  and 
finds  its  way  into  the  atmosphere. 

Ammonia  is  a  coloriess  gas,  of  a  strong 
and  pungent  odor.  It  is  inflammable  in 
air  in  a  low  degree,  burning  in  contact  with 
the  flame  of  a  taper.  Water  is  dapable  of 
dissolving  about  600  times  its  volume  of 
ammoniacal  gas  in  the  cold,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  always  specifically  lighter,  and  has 
t  lower  boiling  point  than  pure  water. 
Ammonia,  in  solution,  is  decomposed  bv 
chlorine.  It  is  distinguished  as  the  volatue 
alkali,  as  it  restores  the  blue  color  of  litmus 
paper  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  exhibits,  in 
other  respects  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 
Ammonia  forms  several  classes  of  com- 
pounds with  acids  and  salts,  and  eriiibits 
highly  curious  reactions  with  many  o^er 
substances.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, that  it  is  a  highly  important  agent  in 
agriculture. 

Cflo&ihs.— This  is  one  of  the  simple, 
gaseous  .elements,  is  of  a  pale-yellowish 
green  color,  has  a  peculiarly  suflbcating 
odor,  is  capable  of  being  condensed  into  a 
limpid  liquid  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  has 
not  been  consolidated  by  freezing,  and  is 
easily  combined  with  water.  It  exists 
abundantly  in  sea-water,  and  combines 
with  sodium  to  form  o(mman  salt    It  des- 


troys all  vegetable  and  animal  coloring 
matters,  and  hence  is  invaluable  for  bleach' 
ing  linens  and  muslins.    In  combination 
with  lime,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  disinfects 
ing  agent,  in  freeing  the  atmosphere  of 
hospitals,  close  rooms,  and  cellars,  fioia  im- 
purities generated  bv  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances.    It  eon- 
bines  with  all  the  metals,  and  in  the  same 
proportions  as  oxygen;  amd,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  these  compounds  are  aola- 
ble  and  sapid.*    It  is  also  absorbed  by  al- 
kaline solutions.    It  does  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  unite  directly  with  oxygen, 
although  several  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments can  be  formed:  nor  is  it  known  to 
combine  directly  with  nitrogen  er  carbon. 
It   is  '<the    leading  member  of  a  well 
marked  natural  family,  to  which  ako  bro- 
mine, iodine,  and  fluorine  belong.    Phoa- 
phorus,    carbon,  hydrogen,  snlphar,  and 
most  of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  have  little 
or  no  action  upon  each  other,  or  apon  tbe 
mass  of  hydrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and 
metallic  bodies  to  which  they  are  exposed 
in  the  material  worki;  all  these  substances 
being  too  similar  in  nature  to  have  mocb 
affini^  for  each  other.    But  the  class  to 
which  chlorine  bek>ng8  ranks  apart,  and, 
with  a  mutual  indifference  for  each  other, 
they  exhibit  ma  internee  afini^  for  the 
members  of    the  other   great   and  pre- 
vailing class — an  aflinity  so  general  as  to 
firive  ue  chforine  family  the  character  of 
extraordinary  chemical  act!  vi^,  and  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  member  of  the 
class  existing  in  a  free  and  ttncombined 
state  ii>  nature.    The  compounds,  again, 
of  the  chlorine  class,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  fluorine,  are  remarkaUe  for  soln- 
biltty,  and,   consequently,   find   a  place 
among  the  saline  constitueRta  of  sea-wa- 
ter, and  are  of  comparatively  rare  occa^ 
rence  in   tbe  mineral  kingdom-;  with  the 
single  exception  of  Msride  of  gcdiwn,  (com- 
mon salt,)  which,  besides  being  present  in 
large  quantities  in  sea-water,  forms  exten- 
sive beds  of  reck  sail  in  certain  geological 
formations. '^f 

Although  chlorine,  as  has  been  stated, 
does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygeot  u* 
troffen,  or  carbon,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
hydrogen  and  preserved  in  the  dark  with* 
out  uniticg,  yet  a  combination  of  th^ 
two  elements  is  produced,  witb  explosion, 
by  the  introduction  of  spongy  platinum,  or 
the  electric  spark,  or  oy  exposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Even  under  ths 
diffuse  light  of  dav,  combination  of  these 
two  gases  takes  place  rapidly,  but  withont 
explosion.     Chlorine  has  such   a  slronf 

Ml,  ^  ,1,       |»»|  .11  I  ^ 

*  Having  a  taste, 
t  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p,  38t. 
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Affinity  for  hydrogen  as  to  decompose  most 
bodies  composing  that  element,  and  in  this 
process  hwlrochloric  add  is  always  formed. 
This  is  tne  muriatic  acid  of  commerce. 
The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  most  metals  is 
equally  great :  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sev- 
eral others,  showered  in  powder  into  this 
ffas,  take  fire,  and  produce  a  brilliant  com- 
bustion. 

Chlorine,  in  some  of  its  combinations, 
exists  in  all  productive  soils,  and,  from  its 
active  properties,  in  producing  chemical 
changes  upon  nearly  all  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  substances,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant agent  in  agriculture. 

Ctarogsv. — ^This  gas,  though  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  unites  with 
other  elemeuts  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  though  it  were  itself  an  element, 
and  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
simple  bodies  can  only  combine  with  sim- 
ple, and  compound  only  with  compound 
bodies.  It  comports  towards  other  bodies 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  fluorine.  With  iron  it  forms 
Prussian  l^ue,  and  with  hydrogen  the  prussic 
acid.  Under  pressure  this  gas  is  condensed 
into  a  limpid  liquid,  which  evaporates  again 
on  removal  of  the  pressure.  Cyanogen  is 
saU^adical^  and  unites  with  all  the  metals 
as  chlorine  and  iodine  do,  forming  a  class 
of  cyanides.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  from 
the  cyanide  of  mercury. 

Fluorive. — This  substance  has  not  hith- 
erto been  isolated,  by  the  utmost  skill  of 
the  chemist,  as  its  powers  of  combination 
are  such  that  no  simple  bodv  has  been  found 
capable  of  resisting  its  action.  It  is  found 
as  a  component  of  a  few  mineral  sub- 
stances only  ;  one  of  these,  Jluor  svar^  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  noticed  unoer  the 
head  of  Lihe  and  its  compounds. 

This  closes  our  notice  of  the  sample  gas- 
eous bodies.  Those  named  hereafter  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  of  these  gases 
with  some  one  of  the  solid  elements. 

Caeboit  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  united  wi^  other 
substances,  as  in  coal,  of  which  it  is  the 
basis,  and  in  the  acid  of  carbonates.  It 
is  also  the  most  abundant  element  of  the, 
•olid  parts  of  both  animals  and  vegetables. 
It  exists  in  nature,  or  may  be  obtained  by 
art,  under  a  variety  of  appearances,  pos- 
sessed of  very  different  physical  properties. 
It  occurs  crystallized  in  the  diamond  and 
graphite,  or  black  lead,  uncrystallized  in  wood 
ckarcoal,  anthracite  coal,  d&c.  Carbon  may 
be  said  to  surpass  all  other  bodies  what- 
ever in  its  amnity  for  oxygen  at  a  high 
temperature;  and  being  infusible,  easily 
got  rid  of  by  combustion,  and  forming  com- 
pounds with  oxygen  which  escape  as  a  gas, 
this  body  is  more  suitable  than  any  otiier 


substance  to  effbct  the  reduction  of  metal- 
lic oxyds :  that  is,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
oxygen,  and  to  produce  from  them  the 
metal,  with  the  properties  which  charac- 
terize it.  When  heated  to  low  redness,  it 
burns  readilv  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  acii  by  its  union  with  oxygen. 
The  prominent  position  which  carbon  oc« 
cupies  in  the  composition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tables. 

Carbohic  Acid.— This  gas  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  oxygen  ana  carbon,  in  the 
the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon 
to  two  of  oxygen.    It  is  easily  prepared 
from  fragments  of  marble,  limestone,  or 
chalk,  by  pouring  upon  them  sulphuric  add, 
or  muriatic  acid.    It  is  thrown  off  from 
the  lungs  of  all  air-breathing  animals.    It 
is  also  a  product  of  vinous  fermentation, 
and  is  largelv  produced  in  the  burning  of 
wood  or  coal.    It  is  discharged  from  the 
earth  by  active  volcanoes,  and  from  fissures 
in  their  neighborhood,  long  after  they  are 
extinct.    It  is  evolved  in  the  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  accu- 
mulates in  vaults  and  wells  as  the  ehoke^ 
damp,  occasionally  so  fatal  to  those  who 
descend  incautiously  into  such  places.    Al- 
though enormous  quantities  or  carbon  are 
constantly  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  yet  the  supplies 
from  the  above  named  sources,  and  a  few 
oUiers,  seem  amply  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  sensible  diminution  of  its  carbonic 
acid.    It  would  seem  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetation  of  one  period  sup- 
plies the  necessary  elements  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  succeeding  one,  and  that 
thus  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  atmos* 
phere  is  kept  constantly  equalized. 

SuLFHUB  is  distributed  very  generally 
throughout  the  earth  by  means  of  its  com- 
binations with  minerals  and  metals,  which, 
in  their  decomposition,  supply  this  element 
to  the  soils.  It  is  furnished  abundantly 
from  many  volcanoes  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  much  activity,  where  it  is  collected  for 
the  supply  of  commerce.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  strongest  chemical  body,  next  to 
oxygen,  and  has,  like  it,  a  powerful  affiinity 
for  all  other  elements.  Sulphur,  or  its 
acids,  unites  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
lithia;  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carbon,  phosphorus,  ammonia;  witii  sili- 
con, alumina,  potash,  soda,  lime,  msgnesiay 
manganese ;  with  fibrin,  gluten,  starch,  al- 
bumen, bl9od,  cartilage,  etc.  Its  other 
combinations,  which  are  numerous,  have 
little  connection  with  agriculture,  and  need 
not  be  noticed.  Sulphur  burns  readily  at 
a  very  moderate  heat,  and  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  phosphorus  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  friction  matches.    Possessing  lueh 
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active  propertiesy  ralphor  is  ever  ready  to 
perform  its  offices  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms.  Suxjphubic  Acid,  one  of 
its  most  powerful  products,  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
•nlpbur  and  ihra  of  oxygen. 

Phosfhobus  is  essential  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  higher  orders  of  animals^  being 
loond  in  their  fluids,  and  forming,  in  com- 
bination with  lime«  the  basis  of  the  solid 
structure  of  their  bones.  It  is  also  found 
in  most  plants  and  minerals.  Phosphorus, 
in  its  properties,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
sulphur,  but  melts,  boils,  burns,  and  evapo- 
rates far  more  easily  than  that  element 
So  readily  does  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere act  upon  it,  and  produce  combustion, 
that  it  roust  be  kept,  and  also  cut,  under 
water,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is 
at  the  temperature  of  summer  heat  It  is 
OB  this  account  that  it  is  so  valuable  in  the 
composition  of  friction  matches,  the  tem- 
perature being  sufficiently  raised  bv  a  very 
little  friction  to  ignite  it.  it  is  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
oils.  It  is  an  exceedingly  violent  poison, 
and  is  used  to  extirpate  rats  and  mice. 
Phosphorus  is  susceptible  of  four  different 
degrees  of  oxidation — ^the  highest  of  which 
is  a  powerful  acid,  and  the  acid  character  is 
not  absent  even  in  the  lowest.  Phospho- 
rus, or  its  acids,  has  the  power  of  combining 
with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine, 
sulphur,  ammonia,  alumina,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  lime,  iron,  manganese,  Hthia,  and 
a  large  range  of  other  elements,  not  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  vegetation.  With 
such  extensive  affinities,  phosphorus  must 
be  an  important  element  in  soils.  Phos- 
FBOBio  Agid,  which  is  so  often  named  in 
the  Tables,  consists  of  cm  equivalent  of 
phosphorus  and/«e  of  oxygen. 

Silica,  Silbx,  or  Quabtz,  which  occurs 
so  abundantly  in  the  inorganic  parts  of  ve- 
getables, is  a  compound  ofoxygen  and  sili- 
GOH,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of 
Uie  latter  to  three  of  the  former.  It  consti- 
tntes  B  number  of  minerals,  nearly  in  a  state 
of  purity ;  such  as  common  quartz,  rock 
crystal,  flints,  sand-stone,  chalcedony,  car- 
nelian,  agate,  opal,  common  sand,  and  the 
water-worn  white  pebbles,  met  with  almost 
everywhere.  It  also  enters  largely  into 
combination  with  other  substances,  to  form 
the  rodts  of  the  globe.  It  exists  in  two 
states  in  soils,  eolwU  and  ineolMe.  In  its 
soluble  state,  it  is  taken  up  by  plants  during 
their  growth,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  their 
mass,  entering  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  sulks  of  reeds  and  grasses,  which 
have  often  a  thick  crust  of  silica  on  their 
bark.  It  is  a  very  abundant  mineral,  and 
is  estimated  to  constitute  one-sixth  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe. 


But  it  is  not  in  the  bark  of  phnts  aloat, 
that  silica  is  met  with  by  the  cheoust  It 
is  difiused  generally  throughout  the  strse- 
tures  in  which  it  occinni,  says  (loekett,* 
the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  and  in  thil 
connection  is  so  intimate  and  equable,  thit 
it  forms  a  complete  skeleton  of  the  tiMoas 
after  the  soft  vegetable  matters  have  beaa 
destroyed ;  in  fact  the  part  it  plays  in  refar* 
ence  to  the  organized  tissues  in  which  it  is 
deposited,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  az- 
isting  between  the  auimal  and  earthy  al^ 
ments  of  shell .  Silica  exists  in  such  grait 
abundance  in  the  cuticle  of  a  plant  kaown 
aa  equisdum  hyemakf  or  Dtttcn  rush,  that 
on  this  account  the  stems  are  employad  by 
carvers  in  wood  and  modelers  in  clay,  aa  a 
substitute  for  sand  paper.  It  is  alao  veiy 
abundant  in  the  canes,  but  is  by  no  meaoa 
limited  to  thia  order  of  plants.  It  ia  con- 
tained principally  in  the  cuticle,  or  oatar 
bark,  and  in  the  various  structures  that  va 
developed  from  it,  such  as  hairs,  spines, 
etc.;  but  in  aome  instances  layers  of  celli, 
lying  much  deeper  than  those  of  the  cutiela, 
also  abound  in  silica ;  and  it  may  also  be  mat 
with  in  woody  fibres  and  in  spiral  fesaeli. 
In  the  burning  of  a  hayatack,  masses  of  per- 
fectly formed  glass  are  always  to  be  foasd 
among  the  aahes.  This  glass  is  produced 
by  the  combination  of  the  silica  of  the  ca- 
tide  of  the  hay  with  the  potash  of  the 
woody  fibre — ^glass  being  a  silicate  of  pot- 
ash. 

In  order  to  display  effectually  the  siH- 
ceotts  matter  in  plants,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  tissue  under  examination,  to 
the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  or,  better  still, 
to  boil  it  for  some  days  in  nitric  add.  By 
these  means  the  organic  portion  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  silica,  withstanding  these 
destructive  agenta,  remains  as  a  perfect  mo- 
del, or  cast  of  the  original  tissue.  In  the 
husk  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  not  only  the  eells 
of  the  cuticle,  and  layers  of  cells  beneath, 
but  also  the  fibres  of  the  spiral  vessels  are 
ailidfied.  Of  all  the  grasses  or  grains  used 
as  food  by  man,  rice  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  silica.  In  the  husk  of  the 
rice,  the  woody  fibres  are  also  coated  with 
silica ;  and  in  wheat,  oats,  and  other  mine, 
not  only  the  stalks,  but  the  hairs  whidi  stud 
the  surface  of  their  husk,  partake  largely  of 
the  siliceous  deposit 

It  will  now  be  apparent  that  a  vast  amount 
of  eilica  is  yearly  removed  from  our  soils 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  grains 
and  grasses,  and  that  a  supply  of  this  sab- 
stance  may  be  necessary  to  many  soils,  hi 
order  to  insure  good  crops. 

BoBov  is  an  element  sparingly  diflbsad 
in  nature,  and  having  some  analogy  to  car* 
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bmi.  It  is  nsTer  feimd  ezeapl  in  oomlrinft- 
tioD  with  ozygeoy  as  BoBicic  acid.  It  is 
a  constituent  of  several  minerals,  Imt  the 
main  sapply  of  borax  to  commerce  is  from 
certain  hot  lagoons  in  Tuscany,  and  like- 
wise from  the liot  springs  of  lapari,  and  a 
few  other  places.  It  eoramnnicates  fusi- 
bility to  masf  substances  in  uniting  with 
Ifaem,  and  generally  forms  a  glass.  On 
this  account  borax  is  much  used  as  a  flux, 
with  the  assistance  of  Uie  vapor  of  water, 
it  is  slightly  volaUie,  but  alone  it  is  more 
fixed,  and  fuses,  under  a  red  heat,  into  a 
transparent  glass.  Borsdc  acid  is  remark- 
able for  the  variety  of  proportiotts  in  which 
It  unites  with  the  alkalies. 

All  the  foregoing  elements  are  noii-meteJ- 
Uc,  A  brief  review  of  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties will  close  our  remarks  upon  them. 
Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon, 
form  the  chief  elements  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  are,  for  this  reason,  called  orgm^ 
ogem^  or  generators  of  organic  bodies. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus,  with  some  of 
tiieir  compounds,  are  characterised  by  such 
great  inflammability,  that  they  have  been 
called  pifrogtnM^  or  fire  generators. 

Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and 
Cyanogen,  on  account  of  their  power  of 
producing  $dUi  in  combination  with  the 
mefei2v,  have  been  called  Aofe^enf,  or  salt 
producers.  Their  compounds  are  called 
kdoid  $oU9f  to  distinguish  them  from  Uie 
agjfgen  taUSf  which  consist  of  an  acid  and 
abase. 

Silicon  and  boron  occur  in  nature  only 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  silica  and 
iMiracie  acid.  These  substances  are  oxyds, 
and  form  amorphous  salts  with  many  bases, 
such  as  glass,  slag,  glasing,  etc,  and  for 
tills  reason  they  have  heen  called  l^fohgenif 
or  glass  producers. 

Having  disposed  of  the  gases  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  the  ligM  metali  mav  be 
next  considered.  They  are  called  fight 
metals,  because  they  are  specifically  lighter 
than  otiier  metals.  These  metals,  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  agriculture,  may 
be  noticed  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Potassium,  sodium,  and  Uthinm,  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  aUatUeg, 

fl.  Calcium,  magnesium,  barium,  and 
strontium,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  tUkalim 

8.  Aluminum,  and  several  kindred  but 
rare  metals,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths. 

All  these  metals  have  such  a  strong  aifli- 
ity  for  oxygen,  that  they  are  usually  met 
with  only  as  oxyds,  and  it  is  to  their  proper* 
ties  in  tnis  form,  that  attention  will  be  di- 
rected. The  process  by  which  the  pure 
metals  are  obtained,  can  be  learned  from 
the  common  chemical  works. 

PoTASB,  or  PoTAsaAi  is  an  tUkalif  formed 


from  its  metallic  base,  polamum,  by  the 
chemical  union  of  oxygen  with  this  metal* 
This  element  is  capable  of  forming  several 
compounds  with  oxygen,  and  also  enters 
into  chemical  combination,  in  various  pro* 
portions,  either  as  potassium  or  potasht 
with  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  iron,  cjrsno* 
gen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  silicsi 
acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  etc.. 
The  extent  of  its  presence  in  minerals  and 
vegetables,  can  be  learned  from  the  Tables* 
Its  capacity  for  combining  with  so  many  of 
the  elements  existing  in  soils,  and  its  al- 
most constant  presence  in  plants  and  trees, 
render  it  indispensable  to  tne  growth  of  ve* 
getables. 

Soda  is  an  alkali,  formed  fi*om  its  metal- 
lic base,  sodium,  by  the  chemical  union  of 
oxygen  with  this  metal.  Soda  and  sodium 
are  capable  of  forming  compounds  with 
sulphur,  chlorine,  carbon,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, iodine,  silica,  boracic  acid,  etc. 
Like  potash,  it  is  of  much  importance  in 
soils,  as  it  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  certain  vegetables.  In  combination  ^ 
with  chlorine,  it  forms  comfnon  salt,  which 
is  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  with  sulphur 
it  produces  tibe  gUmber  saUs,  or  sulphate  of 
soda.  *<As  potassium  is  in  some  degree 
characteristic  of  Uid  vegetable  kingdom,  so 
sodium  is  the  alkaline  metal  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in  all  animal 
fluids." — Qrakam, 

LiTHiA,  which  is  an  oxyd  of  hihiumt  is 
not  an  abundant  element.  It  exists  in 
small  quantities  in  a  few  minerals,  and  it 
met  with  in  a  few  vegetables.  Lithia  and 
lithium  enter  into  combination  with  chle- 
rine,  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  soda,  phos- 
phorus, fluorine,  etc.  It  is  an  alkalif  like 
potash  and  soda. 

Limb  is  sn  aikalinis  earth,  having  adeium 
for  its  base,  and  is  formed  by  the  chemical 
union  of  oxygen  with  that  metal.  Lime 
and  calcium  form  chemical  combinationsi 
with  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine,  phosphorus, 
nitro^n,  hydrogen,  fluoric  acid,  etc.  Un- 
combined  lime,  or  quick  lime,  which  is  the 
pure  osyii  of  ca2cti<m,  can  be  obtained 
DV  heating  common  limestone  to  redness, 
lliis  rock  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of 
43.71  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  66.S9  of 
lime  i  n  100  parts.  Marble ,  calcareous  spar, 
chalk,  marl,  coral,  the  shells  of  molnscooll 
animals,  etc.,  are  all  carbonates  of  lime, 
more  or  less  pure.  In  burning  any  of  the 
marbles  or  limestones,  the  heat  drives  ofiT 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  the  pure  oxyd 
of  calcium  or  common  lime. 

Lime,  in  combination  with  sulphur,  forma 
su^aie  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  which  is  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid  46.81  parts,  lime 
83.90,  and  water  S0.79,  in  100  parts. 
Heated  to  a  proper  temperature^  the  water 
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is  driven  off,  tLud  plaster  of  Paris  produced. 
Gypsum  possesses  highly  beneficial  proper- 
ties as  a  fertilizer  of  soils.  Phosphate  of 
lime  is  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  48.46 
parts,  and  lime  61.65,  in  100  parts.  This 
mineral  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  bones  of  animals.  The  Jluale  of 
limet  or  Jluor  spar,  is  composed  of  fluorine 
47.73  parts,  and  lime  62.37,  in  100  parts. 
This  mineral  forms  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  earth  of  bones,  but  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  enamel  of  teeth.  ThecAZo- 
rideoflime  has  been  noticed  under  the  head 
of  chlorine.  Lime,  in  its  various  combina- 
tions in  soils,  performs  the  most  important 
offices  to  vegetation,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  supplies  a  portion  of  the  materials  of  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Magnesia  is  an  alkaline  earth,  having 
magnesium  for  its  base,  and  is  formed  by 
the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  with  that 
metal.    Magnesium  has  the  color  and  lus- 
tre of  silver.    It  is  very  ductile,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  fuses 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallizes  in  octahe- 
drons.   It  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air 
or  oxygen,  but  is  oxydized  superficially  by 
moist  air.    Magnesium,  when  heated  to 
redness,  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  form- 
ing magnesia,  or  the  oxyd  of  magnesium. 
Magnesia  is  extensively  diffused  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  forming  a  large  per  cent, 
of  the  chloritic,  talcose,   and  serpentine 
rocks,  and  is  also  a  constituent  of  horn- 
blende and  one  variety  of  mica.    Carbonate 
of  magnesia  occurs  native  as  a  hard,  com- 
pact mineral,  in  the  proportion  of  magne- 
sia 48  parts,  carbonic  acid  49,  and  water  8, 
in  100  parts.    Magnesia  is  also  extensively 
dtflfusea  in  combination  with  lime,  as  a 
rock,  called,  dolomite  or  magnesian  lime" 
stone,  which  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  64  18  parts,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
46.83  parts,  in  100.    Magnesia,  or  its  base, 
combines  with  silica,  boron,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia. 

Bartta  and  Stroktia  are  also  aOcaiine 
earihst  and  have  a  great  similarity  to  lime 
in  their  properties  and  combinations,  but 
need  not  be  noticed  in  detail  in  a  work  on 
agricultural  chemistry. 

Alumisa  is  an  oxyd  of  aluminum,  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  parts  of  oxygen  to  two 
parts  of  this  metal.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  earths  proper  that  occurs  in  abundance. 
It  exists  in  its  pure  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  trace  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
sapphire  of  which  the  oriental  rvhy  and 
topaz  are  varieties.  Emery  is  nearly  pure 
alumina.  All  these  substances  are  ex- 
tremely hard,  being,  in  that  respect  second 
only  to  the  diamond.  Like  sil^x,  alumina 
Ib  an  abundant  ingredient  in  many  minerals 


and  slaty  rocks,  and  is  the  principal  con* 
stituent  in  clays.     In  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  it  forms  akm, 
ana  may  be  obtained  in  its  metallic  state 
from  this  salt.    Its  great  capability  of  ab« 
sorbing  water,  renders  it  of  vast  importance 
in  soils,  as  a  means  of  supplying  moisturs 
to  the  roots  of  vegetables.    Its  affinity  for 
vegetable  and  mineral  coloring  matters,  and 
its  power  of  retaining  and  rendering  them 
insoluble,  connected  with  its  equally  pow* 
erful  affinity  for  ligneousJUrre,  makes  alumi- 
na  indispensable  in  the  arts  and  in  manu* 
factures.    It  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  supplies  these  two  elements 
to  vegetables.    In  combination  with  silica, 
it  supplies  the  clays  for  bricks,  porcelain, 
earthen-ware,  stone-ware,  etc.    Alumina, 
or  its  base,  enters  into  combination  with 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluo- 
rine, nitrogen,  sulphur,  potash,  soda,  Uthia, 
magnesia,  manganese,  iron,  selenium,  phos- 
phorus, cyanogen,  borax,  etc. 

"  Next  to  silica,  alumina  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  nature,  and,  indeed,  not  only  in 
clay  and  loam,  but  also  in  rocks  and  min- 
erals ;  for  instance,  the  well  known  gray 
colored  clay-slate,  porphyry,  etc.    Fel£par 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of 
the  alumina  minerals,  and  is  found  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  other  rockis.  Feldspar,  like  other  stones, 
is  finally  disintegrated  by  the  influence  of 
air  and  water,  and  by  heat  and  cold;  it 
weathers,  as  the  miners  say,  or  is  dissolved, 
and  the  silicate  of  potassa  is  thereby  gradu- 
ally removed  by  the  water,  so  that,  as  the 
result  of  this  decomposition,  clay  or  loam 
remains  behind.    When  the  farmer  lets  his 
plowed  land  lie  faUow — ^that  is,  remain  un- 
cultivated for  some  time — ^he  by  this  means 
accelerates  the  weathering ;  soluble  salts, 
potassa,  soda,  lime  and  other  salts  are  there- 
by formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  soil, 
and  to  these  salts  especially,  is  to  be  attribo- 
ted  the  greater  fertility  of  fallow  land  over 
that  which  has  been  exhausted  by  cultiva* 
tion."— [StocUar<tt.]  The  same  proceaaof 
decomposition  takes  place  in  the  other  min- 
erals of  the  rock  composing  the  earth's  cnmii 
and  by  this  means  soils  are  produced. 

Glucinum,  and  the  several  other  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths,  closely  allied  to  alumi- 
num, occur  so  very  rarely  as  not  to  demand 
a  noUce. 

This  closes  what  is  considered  necessaiy 
to  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  properties  of 
tkelight  metals,  which  constitute  the  bases  of 
the  alkalies  proper,  the  alkalineearths,  and  the 
earths  proper.  A  few  remarks  in  relation 
to  each  of  these  classes,  however,  by  way  of 
retrospect,  will  be  useful  to  the  reader. 

Of  all  bodies,  the  alkaline  metals,  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  have  the  greatest  amoity 
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or  ojjgen  ;  and  their  oxyds,  potash  and  so* 
da,  are  the  most  powerful  hMes^  with  which 
other  elements  unite  to  form  compounds. 
Ammonia  is  also  classed  witJ^  the  alkalies. 
These  three  alkalies  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  exert  a  strong  caustic  action  on  ani- 
mal and  Tegetable  substances,  and  have  a 
great  aflSnity  for  carbonic  acid,  which  they 
absorb  eagerly  from  the  atmosphere,  there- 
by becoming  converted  into  alkaline  car- 
bonates. The  carbonic  acid  in  combination 
with  these  alkalies,  cannot  be  expelled  by 
heating,  but  it  escapes  immediately  with 
effervescence  on  the  addition  of  other  acids. 
These  carbonates  are  also  easily  sciubk  in 
water,  and  have  a  basis  reaction.  Potash 
and  soda,  combined  with  sand  at  a  high 
temperature,  yield  melted  glass;  and  when 
dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  fat,  on 
being  boiled  together  they  yield  soap.  Most 
of  the  salts  which  the  alkalies  form  with 
acids,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  the 
moisture  in  soils  affords  tiiem  the  opportu- 
nity of  performing  their  part  in  the  chemi- 
cal preparation  of  the  food  of  plants. 

The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  cal- 
cium, magnesium, etc.,  have  also  such  a  very 
strong  affinity  for  oxvgen,that  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  is  very  aifficult.  The  oxyds  of 
these  metals,  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  though 
alkaline,  are  called  tdkaUne  earths,  because 
they  are  tparingly  $6lt^,  while  alkalies 
are  easily  sotMe.  They  are  also  less 
caustic  than  the  alkalies,  and,  like  them, 
eagerly  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  and  form  carhonaks  which  are  solid, 
and  fwo^nUe  in  water,  while  the  carbonates 
of  the  alkalies  are  easUy  sdtMe,  The  car- 
bonates of  the  aUcdline  earths,  on  the  other 
hand,  lose  their  carbonic  acid  by  exposure 
to  a  powerful  heat,  while  the  alkalies  do  not. 
^  The  earths,  alumini,  etc.,  unlike  the  aUca- 
lies  and  alkaline  earths,  are  entirely  insolU" 
He  in  water,  which  they  absorb  largely  like 
a  sponge.  But  alumina,  it  has  generally 
been  supposed,  does  not  combine  chemi- 
cally witn  carbonic  acid,  but  only  absorbs 
it  freely,  as  it  does  water,  and  retains  both 
as  agents  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the 
other  elements  in  the  soil  as  food  for  plants. 
A  part  of  the  carbon  of  plants  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  soil,  though 
their  whole  supply  of  this  element  had 
long  been  considered  as  derived  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Iron  and  BfANOAirssE. — Of  the  heavy  me* 
tals,  these  two  only  need  be  noticed,  as  thev 
alone,  of  this  class,  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  common  vegetables  cultivated 
by  the  farmer. 

The  extent  to  which  ircn  is  appropriated 
in  the  growth  of  animals  and  vegetables 
can  be  seen  in  the  Tables.  Being  always 
present  in  quantities  larger  and  smaller,  in 


the  rocks,  and  entering  into  combination 
with  any  of  the  elements  of  the  soils,  the 
agriculturist  need  have  little  fear  that  his 
lands  may  become  deficient  in  this  element. 

Iron  combines  with  oxygen,  carbon,  chlo* 
rine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  cyanogen,  pot* 
ash,  acetic  acid,  etc. 

Manganese,  in  some  of  its  forms  of  com- 
bination with  oxygen  or  chlorine,  enters 
sparingly  into  the  composition  of  minerals 
and  vegetables.  It  is  never  found  as  a 
metal  in  nature,  but  may  be  produced  from 
its  black  oxyd  by  a  high  heat  with  charcoal. 
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How  many  curious  questions  are  sugges- 
ted by  such  observations  as  the  following. 
Some  varieties  of  wheat  are  better  suited 
for  the  pastry-cook,  others  for  the  baker  of 
bread.  Some  samples  of  barley  refuse  to 
melt  in  the  hands  of  the  brewer  and  distil- 
ler; and  some  yield  more  brandy;  while 
others  lay  on  more  fat.  The  Scottish 
plowman  refuses  bog  oats  for  his  hruise' 
meal,  or  for  his  oaten-cake,  because  they 
make  it  tough;  and  the  cotter's  family  pre- 
fer Angus  oats  for  their  porridge-meal,  be- 
cause they  swell,  and  become  bulky  and 
consistent  in  the  pot,  and  go  further  in 
feeding  children  at  the  same  cost.  The 
pea  sometimes  refuses  to  boil  soft;  and  po- 
tatoes, on  some  soils  and  with  some  ma- 
nures, persist  in  ffrowin?  waxy.  Swedish 
turnips  sell  for  thirty  shillings  a  ton — as 
in  large  towns  they  often  do— yellow  tur- 
nips will  bring  only  about  twenty-five,  and 
white  globes, eighteen;  while  all  the  varie- 
ties cease  to  fud  well  as  soon  as  a  second 
growth  commences. 

What  is  the  cause  of  such  differences  as 
these  ?  How  do  they  arise?  Can  they  be 
controlled?  Can  we  by  cultivation  remove 
them?  Can  we  raise  produce  of  this  or  that 
quality  at  our  pleasure? 

Such  questions,  constantly  arising,  have 
led  to  extended  analyses  of  the  fo^  con- 
sumed both  by  cattle  and  by  man;  and 
from  these  analyses — still  far  from  being 
complete — ^most  curious,  and  most  interest- 
ing, and  most  practically  important  results 
have  been  obtained.  Let  us  glance  at  some 
of  the  partial  generalizations  which  have 
been  arrived  at,  and  which  may  be  prwi* 
sionally  adopted,  by  practical  men. 

We  have  already  seen  that  all  vegetable 
productions  contain  from  ninety  to  nine^- 
eight  per  cent,  of  combustible  or  organic 
matter.  Now,  this  organic  part  has  been 
found,  in  all  cases,  to  contain  three  diffe- 
rent classes  of  substances: 

First>  the  starch  classi  which  compre- 
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hends  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and  certaiii 
other  substances  of  a  similar  kind. 

Second,  the  /a%  class,  whicn  compre- 
hends solid  and  liquid  oils  of  Tarious  kinds, 
of  which  the  oils  extracted  from  nuts  and 
seeds  are  familiar  examples. 

Third,  the  gliUen  class,  which  compre- 
hends th.e  gluten*  of  wheat,  vegetable  al- 
bumen, vegetable  casein,  and  some  other 
analogous  substances,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  tho- 
roughly investiffated. 

These  several  classes  of  substances  are 
always  to  be  found  in  sensible  quantity  in 
all  our  cultivated  crops;  but  their  propor- 
tions vary  in  different  plants,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  in  the  same 
part  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  diffe- 
rent climates,  on  unlike  soils,  or  by  the  aid 
of  different  manures.  Hence  the  occa- 
sional differences  in  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  same  vegetable,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances— the  waxiness  of  the  potato, 
the  hardness  of  the  pea,  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  barley— become  intellijpble. 
The  several  organic  constituents  of  the 
grain  and  root  crops  are  present  in  unlike 
proportions,  and  necessarily  give  rise  to 
unlike  qualities. 

But  their  unlike  effecU,in  the  feeding  of 
animals,  suggested  a  farther  train  of  in- 
vestigation. The  parts  of  animals  known 
to  be  differently  built  up,  or  with  different 
decrees  of  rapidity  and  success,  by  these 
different  varieties  of  vegetable  produce; — 
of  what,  then,  do  the  parts  of  animals  them- 
selves consist?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion throws  a  new  and  beautiful  light  upon 
our  path,  clearing  up  obscure  points  on  the 
way  we  have  alreaay  trodden,  and  pointing 
out  new  tracks,  which  it  will  prove  inte- 
resting hereafter  still  farther  to  explore. 

All  animal  substances — the  flesh,  bones, 
and  milk,  of  all  living  creatures— consist, 
like  the  soil  and  the  plant,  of  a  combusti- 
ble and  an  incombustible  part.  In  dry 
muscle  and  blood,  the  incomoustible  or  in- 
organic part  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent.; 
and  in  milk  evaporated  to  dryness,  seven 
per  cent;  while  in  dry  bone  it  amounts  to 
about  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight. 

The  combustible  or  organic  part  con* 
dsts  of  fibrin — ^the  fibrous  part  of  lean 
meat  is  so  called — and  of  fat.  And  rigor- 
OQS  analysis  appears  to  show,  that  this 


•  When  wbe&tan  floor  is  made  Into  doafh  witb 
witor.  and  this  doogli  ii  waalMd  with  a  itroam  of 
watar  opoa  a  aiaYa,  at  lonf  as  tba  water  vaaees 
throogh  milky,  a  tenaciottasQbstance.Uke  biiu-Ume, 
lemains  behind.  Thli  ii  the  gtnten  of  wheat.  Alba* 
men  is  the  name  given  by  chemlatt  to  the  white  of  the 
eni  and  caeein,  that  applied  to  the  card  of  milk. 
Of  both  of  tbeee  latter,  an  appreciable  qnantlty  Is 
ftMa4  la  almpsievsrv  vad  Qi  vafitahle  food. 


fibrin  is  almost  identical  in  constitntioa 
with  the  pure  gluten  of  wheat;  while  the 
fat  of  some  animals  at  least,  is  absolntslf 
identical  with  the  fatty  oils  contained  ia 
certain  vegetable  productions. 

The  incombustible  part,  again,  consisU 
of  soluble  saline  substances,  and  of  an  in* 
soluble  earthy  matter,  the  eatik  of  ftoMt. 
These  two  classes  uf  inorganic  substances 
exist  also  in  the  ash  of  dl  plants,  though 
in  variable  proportions.  The  stems  tnl 
leaves  abound  more  in  soluble  saline  mat* 
ter,  the  seeds  in  bone-earth  and  othff 
phosphates. 

These  things  being  discovered,  the  uses 
of  the  severs!  constituents  of  the  food  be* 
came  in  some  degree  manifest.  The  hX 
of  the  animal  was  derived  directly  from  the 
fat  of  the  vegetables  on  which  it  lived— its 
muscular  fibre  directly  from  the  ffloten  of 
its  food — and  the  salts  of  its  blooiC  and  the 
earth  of  its  bones,  from  the  inorganic  mat* 
ters  contained  in  the  ash  of  the  plants  on 
which  it  fed.  The  plant  produces  the  raw 
materials,  the  fat  and  gluten — ^the  bricks 
and  stones  as  it  were — with  which  the  ani- 
mal, having  received  them  into  its  stomach, 
proceeded  directly  to  build  up  its  several 
parts. 

And  as  the  proportion  of  the  fatty  matter 
was  greater  in  some  vegetables  than  in 
others,  some  kinds  of  food  would  onable  the 
animal  to  lay  on  more  fat,  or  to  prodaes 
more  butter.    Others,  again,  in  wluch  the 
gluten  abounded,  would  favor  the  growth 
of  muscle,  or  the  production  of  cheese; 
while  those  of  which  the  ash  was  richest  in 
bone-earth,  would  enlarge  and  more  rapidly 
increase  the  bones  of  growing  animals.  In 
so  far,  also,  as  the  composition  of  the  food 
was  known  to  be  modified  by  the  soil  on 
which  it  grew,  so  far  might  the  fattening  or 
growth  of  stock  be  considered  as  directly 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  land  on 
which  they  bved,  or  were  ted;  and  in  so  far 
as  Uie  application  of  this  or  that  manure 
was  known  to  affect  the  quantity  of  gluten 
or  fat  in  the  crop,  in  so  far  would  it  be  in 
our  power,  by  vaiying  our  manures,  to  con- 
trol the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and 
to  raise  varieties  of  produce,  fitted  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose  or  for  tiiat.    These 
deductions  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  expe- 
riments, both  in  the  practical  raising  of 
varieties  of  food,  and  in  the  practical  leed- 
inff  of  stock;  upon  which  many  xealoos 
cultivators  have  ahready  entered,  and  which, 
if  they  cultivate  it  with  perseverance  and 
accuracy,  they  are  sure  to  cultivate  with 
success. 

How  beautifiil  is  the  connection  thus  es- 
tablished between  the  dead  earth,  the  living 
plant,  and  the  reasoning  animal !  The  life 
and  growth  of  the  animal  are  dependent 
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won  whftt  it  rocehFet  from  tiie  plant,  those 
of  the  plant  on  what  it  receives  from  the 
■oil  on  which  it  ifrows.  The  plant  dioes  not 
always  prodooe,  in  equal  qnantil^,  those 
iohstances  which  the  animal  requires.  It 
is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
eren  for  the  proportions  of  crluten,  or  of 
fat,  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
wants  of  the  animal;  while  the  inorganic 
parts  of  its  substance  is  wholly  drawn  from 
the  spot  of  earth  on  which  it  happens  to 
be  placed.  It  strikes  us  at  first  as  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  all  Tegetable  food 
ahould  contain  bone-earth  and  common  salt 
in  some  small  proportion,  and  that  useful 
plants  should  refuse  to  grow  in  a  healthy 
manner  where  these  substances  are  not 
present  in  the  soil.  But  this  arrangement 
appears  absolutely  beautiful  when  we 
learn,  that  without  those  substances  the 
animal  cannot  live.  The  main  purpose 
served  by  the  vegetable  is  to  feed  the  ani- 
mal races.  This  they  could  not  do,  if  they 
did  not  contain  all  that  animals  require  to 
form  the  several  parts  of  their  bodies; 
their  bones  and  blood,  as  well  as  their 
muscles  and  their  fat  Thus  the  soil  im- 
parts to  the  plant  only  what  is  the  special 
duty  of  the  plant  to  impart  to  the  animal. 
Hence  the  machinery  of  life-^of  life  ani- 
mal, as  well  as  of  life  vegetable-^must 
equally  cease  to  move,  if  the  soil  be  defi- 
cient in  any  of  its  necessary  ingredients. 
How  much,  therefore,  both  of  the  direct  or 
cropping,  and  of  the  indirect  or  manufac- 
turuig  branches  of  rural  economy,  depends 
upon  the  chemistry  of  the  soil ! — Edinbur^ 
Rmew, 


<^m 


VtOity  of  Fruits  ibr  7ood  sad  the  PisseivatlMi 

of  Health. 

The  fruits  of  various  countries  and  climes 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able gifts  wmch  divine  Providence  has  be- 
stowed upon  man.  And  the  cultivation  of 
those  of  superior  kind  should  on  all  ac- 
counts be  promoted^ — ^not  merely  as  the 
source  of  luxury,  but  as  a  substitute  for 
pernicious  medicine,  and  as  a  delicious, 
nealthy,  and  most  nutritious  article  of  food, 
which,  habitually  used,  palliate  thirst,  thus 
essentially  promoting  the  great  cause  of 
temperance.  '*The  palate,"  says  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Knight,  "which  relishes  fruit, 
ii  seldom  pleased  with  strong  fermented 
liquors ;  and  as  feeble  causes,  continually 
acting,  ultimately  produce  extensive  ef- 
fects, Uie  supplying  the  public  with  fruit  at 
a  cheap  rate,  would  have  a  tendenqr  to 
operate  favorably,  both  on  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  people.*' 

The  belief  is  but  too  prevalent,  that  flruits 
produce  diseases  daring  the  months  of  som- 
mer  and  autaniBf  and  espedaUy  the  dy- 


sentery. The  belief  is  untrue ;  and  the 
very  reverse  is  certainly  true,  fruits  being 
the  true  preventives  of  disease.  I  mi^ht 
amplify  on  this  subject,  but  must  be  brief, 
ana  will  only  add  as  proofs,  and  from  ce- 
lebrated physicians,  the  following  from  the 
*'Annales  a'Horticulture,"  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  Gen.  Dearborn  and  the  New 
England  Farmer,  where  I  have  found  them 
inserted.  It  is  from  the  writer  of  another 
country — a  country  celebrated  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  fruit,  and  alike  celebrated 
for  the  remaiicably  temperate  habits  of  its 
people.  "  One  of  the  best  aliments,  and 
the  best  appropriated  to  the  different  agee 
of  life,  is  that  which  fruits  afford.  They 
present  to  a  man  a  light  nourishment,  of 
easy  digestion,  and  produce  a  chyle  admir^ 
ably  adapted  to  the  functions  of  ihe  human 
body.  •  •  • 

*'  Therfe  are  fruits,  which,  when  perfectly 
ripe,  can  be  eaten  even  to  excess  without 
inconvenience,  such  as  ^apes,  cherries, 
and  currants ;  the  other  kinds  never  occa- 
sion ill  consequences,  if  they  are  eaten  only 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  nature.     *     * 

"Thoroughly  ripe  fruit,  eaten  with  bread, 
is  the  most  innocent  of  aliments,  and  will 
even  insure  health  and  strength. 

"In  traversing  the  territories  of  Ger* 
many,  there  is  to  be  seen  near  each  habi- 
tation a  vineyard  or  a  garden  of  fruit  trees. 
The  villages  are  surrounded  with  them, 
and  there  are  few  families  who  do  not 
make  use  of  fruits  during  the  summer,  and 
preserve  a  certain  quantity  for  winter. 
The  surplus  is  sold  in  the  cities.  There 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  Rhine,  and  other 
rivers  of  Germany,  boats  laden  with  dried 
apples,  pears  and  plums."      *      *      * 

The  following,  from  the  same  writer.  Is 
from  a  passage  to  be  found  in  **Adoioe  to 
ptopU  i^on  lAetr  HeaUk^"  by  Ussot : 

"There  is  a  prenicious  prejudice,  with 
which  all  are  too  generally  imbued ;  it  Is 
that  fruits  are  injurious  in  the  dysentery, 
and  that  they  produce  and  increase  it. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  false  preju- 
dice. 

"Bad  fruits,  and  those  which  have  been 
imperfectly  ripened,  in  unfavororable  sea- 
sons, may  occasion  colics,  and  sometimes 
diarrhcsa,  but  never  epidemic  dysentery. 
Ripe  fruits  of  all  kinds,  especislly  in  the 
summer,  are  the  true  preservatives  against 
this  malady.  The  greatest  injury  they  can 
do,  is  in  dissolving  ttie  humors,  and  paraco- 
larly  the  bile,  of  which  they  are  true  woU 
vents,  and  occasion  a  diarrhma.  But  even 
this  diarrhcsa  is  a  protection  against  the 
dysentery.  ♦  ♦  * 

"Whenever  tiie  dysentery  has  prevsHedy 
I  have  eaten  less  animal  food,  and  more 
tndtt  and  have  sever  had  the  (lightest  at* 
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tack.    Several  phy  eicians  have  adopted  the 
same  regimen. 

"I  have  seen  eleven  patients  in  the  same 
hoase;  nine  were  obedient  to  the  directions 
given,  and  ate  fruit,  they  recovered..  The 
grandmother,  and  a  child  she  was  most  par- 
tial to,  died.  She  prescribed  burnt  wine, 
[burnt  brandyy  or  high  wine !]  oil,  powerful 
aromatics,  and  forbade  the  use  of  fruit;  it 
died.  She  followed  the  same  course,  and 
met  the  like  fate. 

**This  disease  was  destroying  a  Swiss 
regiment,  which  was  stationed  in  garrison, 
in  the  southern  part  of  France.  The  cap- 
tain purchased  the  grapes  of  several  acres 
of  vines.  The  sick  soldiers  were  either 
carried  to  the  vineyard,  or  were  supplied 
from  it,  if  they  were  too  feeble  to  be  remo- 
ved. They  ate  nothing  else;  not  another 
died, — nor  were  any  more  attacked  with 
the  complaint  after  they  commenced  eating 
grapes. 

"A  minister  was  attacked  with  the  dys- 
entery, and  the  medicines  which  were  ad- 
ministered gave  no  relief;  he  saw  by  acci- 
dent some  red  currants,  and  had  a  desire 
to  eat  them;  he  ate  three  pounds  between 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  he  was  better  du- 
ring the  day,  and  entirely  cured  the  next." 

I  might  multiply  the  facts  and  evidences 
from  different  sources,  and  the  writings  of 
other  eminent  physicians;  but  the  above 
must  suffice  for  this  time  and  place. 

In  new  countries,  and  in  new  settlements, 
— in  places  remote,  in  the  wilderness  or 
on  the  ocean, — in  times  of  privation,  and  in 
the  absence  of  useful  fruits,  the  habitual 
use  of  tobacco,  of  alcohol,  and  of  strong 
fermented  liquors,  has  been  acquired,  all  of 
which  create  insatiate  thirst.  The  friends 
of  temperance,  who  would  abolish  the  use 
of  these,  as  pernicious,  must  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  as  a  healthy  anti- 
dote and  useful  substitute. — Kenrick's  Am. 
Orchardist. 


■  ••• 


Book  Farmikg. — It  is  an  old  saying, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  ,  that  ''  books  and  learning  never 
make  farmers."  We  would  ask  those,  who 
have  an  aversion  to  "book  farming,'*  to 
read  the  remarks  of  Judge  Buel,  which  no 
doubt  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  which  he  made  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death :  "Bred  to  a  mechanical  busi- 
ness, I  took  up  agriculture  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  as  the  future  business  of  my  life; 
without  the  pretensions  or  conceits  which 


srythm?  i 

learn  ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  my  neighbors 
would  be  quick  to  detect  faults  in  my  prac- 


tice. I  at  once  sought  to  acquire,  therefore, 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  my  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  practice  of  the  most  en« 
lightened  and  successful  farmers.  These 
I  found  in  books  and  agricultural  periodi- 
cals, and  by  these  I  have  been  greatly  be- 
nefited. Although  it  does  not  become  me 
to  herald  my  success,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
to  encourage  others,  and  particularly  the 
young,  in  the  work  of  self-instruction  and 
improvement,  that  my  lands,  which  are  light 
and  sandy,  and  which  cost  in  an  uncoltira- 
ted  state  thirty  dollars  an  acre  for  farming 
purposes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  net 
profits  of  their  culture  exceed  the  interest 
of  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 


Pbevektioh  of  Drouth. — The  subject 
of  the  best  means  of  preventing  crops  from 
suffering  from  drouth  was  discussed  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute.  Professor  Mapes  made 
a  brief  and  excellent  adress.  He  said  that 
the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  surface 
of  bodies  colder  than  the  atmosphere  was 
an  acknowledged  evidence  of  existence  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  fact  of 
a  want  of  moisture  in  the  soil  was  a  sure 
evidence  that  there  was  a  superabundance 
in  the  atmosphere.  Wherever  the  soils 
are  disintegrated  to  a  sufficient  depth,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  colder  than  the  super- 
natant atmosphere.  When  the  atmosphere 
circulates  in  a  free  soil,  it  will  deposit 
moisture  in  every  particle  of  earth  colder 
than  the  air.  This  process,  too,  was  emi- 
nently beneficial  in  another  way.  It  was 
well  known  that  during  the  first  part  of  a 
shower,  rain  was  more  beneficial  than  in 
the  last  part,  as  the  ammonia  accumulated 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  was  neces- 
sary to  vegetation ,  was  carried  into  the 
ground.  During  a  drouth,  the  quantities  of 
ammonia  and  similar  elements  were  much 
accumulated,  and  with  the  atmosphere  a 
greater  amount  of  these  additional  elements 
were  deposited.  The  true  means,  then,  of 
adverting  the  ill-effects  of  a  drouth,  were 
subsoil  plowing,  deep  plowing,  and  unde^ 
draining.  On  his  farm,  not  a  single  plant 
has  suffered  from  the  drouth,  while  nearly 
all  the  neighboring  farmers  had  suffered 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  He  attributed 
this  result  solely  to  the  system  of  subsoil, 
plowing  and  under-draining  he  had  pursued. 


Cost  op  Imfortihg  Stock.— The  cost 
of  importing  stock  from  Great  Britain  to 
this  country  by  steamer,  including  commis- 
sion, insurance,  keep  on  board  and  freight, 
is,  for  a  horse,  8Si06;  for  a  cow,  $260.  By 
a  sailing  vessel  it  would  be  from  $60  to 
$75  lees.— [Xi(mim22e  Journal 
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Bemarks  on  the  Fungi. 

BT  BE.  O.  W.  L.  BICKLBT. 


The  importance  of  fungi  as  a  part  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  has  not  been  generally 
recognized,  rew  persons,  except  profess- 
ed botanists,  scarcely  ever  give  the  subject 
a  thought.  The  fungi  tribe  includes  mush- 
rooms, puff-balls,  blight,  mildew  and  mould; 
and  in  simplicity  of  structure  correspond 
with  the  lichens  and  o^;  yet  they  are  es- 
sentially different  in  the  character  of  their 
fabric,  and  in  habits.  Unlike  most  algcB 
and  lichens,  they  do  not  thrive  upon  Uie 
materials  consumed  by  them,  but  always 
require  for  their  food,  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matten  They  require,  also,  for 
their  perfect  development,  situations  which 
are  deprived  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
light,  and  the  air  of  which  is  saturated  with 
moisture,  as  well  as  possessing  an  elevated 
temperature,  which,  however,  results  from 
the  saturated  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fungi  appear  with  considerable  con- 
stancy on  certain  substances — i.  e.  parti- 
cular kinds  of  substances  produce  certain 
kinds  of  fungi.  Almost  all  kinds  of  plants 
have  their  particular  kinds  of  blight.  A 
species  of  mould  is  found  only  on  the  dung 
of  cats;  while  the  common  edible  mush- 
room is  always  produced  exclusively  upon 
what  is  termed  mushroom  spawn —  a  ma- 
nure composed  of  various  decaying  sub- 
stances. 

The  universal  occurrence  of  the  simpler 
kinds  of  fungi  upon  all  spots  favorable  to 
their  development  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  they  were  produced  spontaneously  by 
the  decomposing  substances. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  this  development  by  sucn  a  mode 
of  reasoning;  for  the  extraordinary  means 
adopted  by  nature  for  the  production  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  their  germs,  suf- 
fices to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Fungi 
are  of  but  short  duration,  since  the  tissue 
is  soft,  often  containing  so  little  solid  mat- 
ter as  almost  to  melt  away  when  broken 
down;  and  does  not  at  any  time  possess 
firmness.  In  the  algoe,  the  development  of 
the  individual  takes  place  so  rapidly  that 
fructification  is  very  often  imperceptible. 
But  in  the  fungi,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
all  the  energies  of  the  plant  directed  to  the 
production  of  germs  of  new  ones.  The 
parent  plant  may  not  attain  great  extent, 
but  the  multiplication  of  the  germs  is  very 
considerable.    The  fine  dust  escaping  from 


the  puff-ball  when  ripe  consists  entirely  of 
these  small  bodies  diffused  through  the  air 
subject  to  the  currente  of  wind,  and  ready 
to  develope  themselves  when  brought  in 
contact  with  proper  conditions.  About  ten 
millions  of  these  minute  germs  have  been 
counted  in  a  single  fungus. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  when  these 
minute  particles  are  diffused  through  the 
air,  very  few  places  can  be  excluded  from 
their  contact. 

At  first  view  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
the  air  we  breathe  should  contain  the  germs 
of  a  large  number  of  fungi  ready  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  whenever  they  shall  meet 
with  the  peculiar  conditions  requisite  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
i.  e.  the  universal  diffusion  of  these  atomic 
germs  through  the  air,  is  of  practical  im- 
portence  in  enabling  us  to  exclude  them 
from  substances  we  wish  to  preserve  unin- 
jured for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  preserved  fruits 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  become  moulded 
in  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  these  mi- 
nute germs  upon  their  surface;  and  no  care 
which  can  be  employed  will  prevent  their 
introduction  into  the  jars  containing  the 
preserved  fruits.  There  is  a  kind  of  cheese 
much  valued  by  epicurians  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  flavor,  which  is  derived  from 
the  fungus  vegetation  it  contains.  This 
cheese  is  prepared  by  breaking  up  the  curd 
into  small  lumps  and  spreading  it  upon  a 
cloth  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  While 
thus  exposed,  the  germs  fall  upon  it,  and 
afterwards  vegetate  and  spread  themselves 
through  the  entire  mass  while  it  is  yet  soft. 

The  fungi,  in  the  instances  noticed,  re- 
ceive their  nutriment  from  organic  matter 
already  decaying,  orwhioh  will  rapidly  de- 
compose. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  development  hastens  decay  where  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  slow,  or  it  may 
even  induce  it  where  none  previously  ex- 
isted. 

That  such  is  a  fact  seems  to  be  abun- 
dantly proven  by  the  circumstance  that  pre- 
served fruit  not  infested  with  mould  will 
remain  sound  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
but  should  the  mould  form  upon  it,  its  de- 
velopment would  produce  rapidly  such 
chemical  changes  that  decomposition  would 
speedily  ensue.  There  remains  still  a  more 
remarkable  group  of  fungi,  which  is  seeti 
to  develope  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues 
of  living  plants  and  animals;  a  good  exam- 
ple of  which  is  the  rust  and  smut  of  corn. 
419 
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The  germs  of  this  class  of  fann  are,  per- 
haps, inhaled  from  the  atmosphere  through 
the  stomata  or  breathing  pores,  and  also 
they  may,  by  beinff  mizml  with  the  water 
percolating  the  soil,  be  imbibed  along  with 
the  fluid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  rootlets. 
But  if  they  are  taken  to  the  vegetable  tis 


eject  a  number  of  minute  granules  whidi 
soon  develope  themselves  into  additionil 
cells. 

Of  all  the  cryptogamia,  or  non-floweruf 
plants,  the  fungi  are,  perhaps,  the  most  iia- 
portant  to  man,  notwithstanding  the  fict 
that  at  first  view  their  influence  would  seem 


sue  by  absorption  through  the  rootlets,  they   to  be  executed  rather  to  his  injuiy  than  to- 
must  be  inconceivably  small,  since  the  in-  his    benefit.    Blight,   mil' 


tercellular  spaces  of  that  part  of  the  plant 
are  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  atoms  of  any  considerable  size. 

Animals  are  also  liable  to  the  growth  of 
fungi  within  their  bodies.    In  Uie  West 
Indies  a  kind  of  a  wasp  is  seen  flying  about 
having  plants  as  long  as  themselves  pro- 
jecting from  some  part  of  the  surface,  the 
Serms  of  which  were  originally  introduced 
irough  the  breathing  pores  on  their  sides. 
In  the  course  of  develonment,  however,  the 
insect  is  destroyed  by  tne  plant,  which  now 
receives  the  nourishment  of  the  decompo- 
sing animal  body,  and  developes  itself  with 
more  rapidity  than  during  the  life  of  the 
insect.    The  silk  worm  is  also  troubled 
with  a  disease  termed  muscardine,  about 
the  time  it  enters  the  chrysalis  state,  which 
is  now  known  to  arise  from  the  growth  of 
s  minute  vegetable  of  the  fungus  tribe. — 
The  germs,  when  introduced  into  the  body 
of  one  individual,  may  be  communicated  to 
another  by  contact  with  the  diseased  part. 
It  propagates  itself  by  the  extension  of  its 
own  structure,  always  occasioning  the  death 
of  the  silk-worm.    Unlike  the  West  India 
wasp,  the  plant  does  not  exhibit  itself  ex- 
ternally until  after  the  death  of  the  worm. 
Another  example  of  fungus  vegetation  is 
seen  in  the  process  of  fermentation.    Upon 
examioing  with  the  microscope  a  mass  of 
yeast,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
very  small  disconnected  vesicles,  constitu- 
ting the  simplest  form  of  vegetation.    A 
strange  circumstance  in  respect  to  these 
vesicles  is  that  they  possess  the  power  of 
retaining  their  vitality  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, or  until  the  proper  conditions  are  pre- 
sented for  their  development    Even  the  ex- 
posure to  such  extremes  of  temperature  as 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  76  d^ees 
below  zero,  do  not  seem  to  aflTect  theu*  vi- 
tali^,  for  as  soon  as  placed  in  a  fluid  con- 
tainuig  sugar  in  solution,  thev  commence 
vegetating  actively,  and  the  decomposition 
which  they  eff^ect  in  the  fluid  constitutes 
fermentation.    If  examined  during  this 
stage  with  a  powerful  microscope,  it  will 
be  observed  that  little  buds  are  put  forth 
from  each  vesicle,  which  in  time  becomes 
vesicles  Uke  their  parents,  capable  of  de- 
veloping other  buds  which  mature  and  de- 
velope  other  vesicles,  so  that  in  a  few  hours 
they  are  found  to  be  in  rows  of  four,  five  or 
idx*    The  sides,  also,  sometimes  burst  and 


mildew,  rust,  etc, 
often  destroy  immense  quantities  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  upon  which  man  reliei 
mostly  for  his  support.  Animals  admioii- 
terinff  to  his  luxuries,  are  also  destroyed 
from  like  causes.  The  decay  of  timber  by 
dry-rot  is  also  caused  bv  fungus  vegetation. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  the  diy  rot 
was  so  rapid  in  the  timbers  of  dwelling 
houses,  and  so  surely  transmitted  to  other 
timbers  with  which  the  houses  were  re* 
paired,  and  to  books,  furniture,  etc.,  tfatt 
the  inmates  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up  their  residence  and  seek  new  abodes  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of 
vegetable  fungi. 

The  power  possessed  by  these  plants, 
notwithstanding  the  softness  of  their  ti»> 
sues,  is  truly  astonishing.  In  iUustratiofti 
I  will  mention  a  curious  circumstance  oe- 
curring  in  Bassingstroke,  some  years  uo. 
The  streets  were  paved,  but  in  a  tew 
months  the  pavement  exhibited  an  uneven- 
ness  which  could  not  be  easily  aocoonted 
for.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
mystery  was  explained,  for  some  of  the 
heaviest  stones  were  lifted  out  of  their 
beds  by  the  growth  of  large  tosui^tools  be- 
neath them. 

Some  of  these  stones  which  were  raised 
so  as  to  make  a  re-paving  of  the  town  'ne- 
cessary, measured  twenty-two  inches  bj 
twenty  one,  and  weighed  eighty  three 
pounds.  The  resistance  oiTerea  by  mortv 
which  held  these  stones  in  their  plaess 
would  likely  afford  even  a  greater  obstacle 
to  the  elevation  of  the  stones,  so  dist  we 
might  say  with  some  show  of  troth,  thit 
toiui-stools  enough  might  grow  under  the 
soles  of  a  man's  feet  to  elevate  him  in  the 
air. 

Notwithstanding  these  instances  in  whieb 
fungi  operate  to  man's  injury,  their  bene* 
fits  far  outweigh  thehr  occasional  devasta* 
tions.  They  are  not  only  serviceable  Is 
man,  but  to  the  whole  animal  kii^dom.*^ 
Fungi  may  properly  be  termed,  as  they  of* 
ten  have  been,  the  scavingers  of  natoret 
laboring  incessantly  to  clean  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  decaying  sabstaaees, 
which,  if  left  undisturbed  would  ptove  s^ 
riously  injurious  to  man's  health.  *Bm 
minute  germs  float  about  in  the  atmosphere 
inactive  and  undeveloped,  until  either  ^ 
caving  animal  or  vegetable  matter  tm  expo* 
sed|  when  they  reaotly  cover  it,  end  rtp* 
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Idl  j  developed  themselyes  in  the  Aing^  of 
▼arioas  kinds.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  class  of  vegetables  develop  themselves, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  nature.  One  species  of  fungus  has  been 
known  to  grow  from  an  inconceivable 
minute  germ,  to  a  mass  weighing  thirty* 
four  pounds,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks; 
and  even  one  hundred  pounds  is  not  an  un- 
usual weight  for  this  clas  of  fungi:  a  large 
fungus  of  the  puff  ball  kind,  has  been  known 
to  grow  in  a  single  night,  from  a  minute 
speck  to  the  size  of  a  large  gourd.  These 
powers  of  growth  are  not  equalled  by  any 
other  class  of  living  beings  known  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  chemical  compo* 
•ition,  fnngi  more  nearly  resemble  animal 
flesh,  than  any  other  vegetable  substance 
known,  and  those  kinds  which  are  destitute 
of  poisonous  properties,  are  most  admired 
by  the  epicure;  some  of  the  fungi  are  valu- 
able in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  One  of 
the  best  stiptics  for  arresting  the  flow  of 
blood,  is  a  fungous  vegetable,  much  resem- 
bling the  puff  balljWhieh  also  possesses  simi- 
lar properties.  There  is  anotner  kind  fonnd 
in  Asia,  much  used  for  producing,  even  in 
a  dry  state,  a  curious  kind  of  intoxication, 
of  which  the  Tartars  are  exceedingly  fond. 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  men  are  too  apt,  at  first  view, 
to  pronounce  some  plants  entirely  destitute 
of  serving  any  useful  purpose,  tending  to 
man's  benefit  or  advantage;  but  the  enlight- 
ened philosopher,  in  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  relations  which  one  part  of  nature 
bears  to  another,  will  always  see,  with  pe- 
euliar  satisfaction,  that  no  part  constituting 
ft  division  of  the  vast  domain  of  creation 
has  been  brought  into  existence  without 
some  wise  and  definite  purpose. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  the  con- 
templative mind,  after  having  perused  the 
foregoing  pages,  into  the  relation  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  bears  to  the  animal,  and 
the  institution  of  an  inquiry  whether  there 
has  been  any  positive  design  manifested 
by  the  Great  Architect  of  nature,  in  adapt- 
ing this  portion  of  his  handiwork  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  surrounding  man. 
In  considering  the  mutual  relations  whidi 
exist  between  vegetables  and  animals,  we 
find  that  these  two  great  organized  king- 
doms of  the  creation,  by  the  infinite  intel- 
ligence of  an  infinite  God,  have  been  made 
to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  the  same 
design;  so  that  a  due  balance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  shall  be  preserv- 
ed, in  order  that  every  class  of  beings 
whidi  inhabit  the  globe  on  which  we  live, 
may  be  placed  under  the  proper  conditions 
to  insure  the  perfect  development  and 
health  of  their  systems.  As  before  stated, 
two  priaciplea  of  fttmospherie  air,  are  oxy- 


gen and  carbon;  oxygen  is  essential  to 
animal  life,  while  carbon  is  obnoxious  to  it. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  carbon  is  indispensa* 
ble  to  the  existence  of  vegetable  organiza- 
tion, while  oxygen  is  deleterious.  Now 
here  are  conditions  diametrically  opposite, 
which  are  to  be  equalized  and  adapted  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  no  one  part  of  nature 
shall,  by  serving  to  develop  one  part,  aid 
in  the  destruction  of  another.  In  other 
words,  plants  and  animals  must  live  and 
breathe  in  the  same  atmosphere,  composed 
of  elements  deleterious  to  the  existence  ot 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  if  these  elements 
be  so  separated,  or  exist  in  such  proportions 
that  a  due  supply  of  both  is  not  kept  up  in 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  adaptation  of  these  two  kingdoms  of  cre- 
ation cannot  fail  to  imjuress  upon  the  most 
obtuse  mind,  evidences  of  design,  and  beau- 
ty of  adaptation,  not  observed  in  any  other 
department  of  nature. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  how  these  ap- 
parently hostile  conditions  are  reconciled 
to  each  other,  so  that  no  want  of  harmony 
can  be  observed  in  the  workings  of  the 
mighty  inscrutable  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
In  animal  existence,  the  function  of  respi- 
ration is  that  process  by  which  the  blood, 
received  into  its  vessels  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity  during  its  subsequent  circulation.-* 
This  object  is  effected  by  bringing  it  at 
short  intervals  into  close  proximity  either 
with  atmospheric  air,  or  with  water  con«- 
taining  this  air  diflbsed  through  it.  When 
this  mutual  action  of  the  blood  and  air  up- 
on each  other  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, the  blood  is  purified,  and  changed 
from  a  dingy  purple  to  a  bright  scarlet  col- 
or, while,  on  the  contrary,  the  air  is  ren- 
dered impure  and  unsuited  to  support  res- 
piration or  combustion.  Now,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  aerating  org^ans  be  the 
lungs  of  a  man  or  the  gills  of  a  fish,  the  ob- 
ject of  natoi^e  is  the  same,  i.  e.  to  oppose  a 
large  surface  to  the  contact  of  air.  This 
object  is  accomplished  by  the  division  of 
these  organs  into  innumerable  cells,  or  by 
their  extension  on  the  walls  of  cavities  in 
the  surface  of  pectinated  ridges.  The  blood 
having  arrived  in  these  organs  is  distributed 
to  their  terminating  branches;  even  though 
it  is  still  retained  in  vessels,  it  is  easiW 
acted  upon  by  the  air  on  the  exterior.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  by  direct 
observation  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  while  passing 
through  the  lungs.  The  most  obvious 
change  is  that  of  color.  The  chemical  dif- 
ferences found  in  the  veins  before  it  has 
reached  the  lungs,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
it  exhibits  in  the  arleriea  after  it  has  circs- 
lated  through  them,  may  be  best  understood 
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by  considering  the  changes  wronght  in  the 
air  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  air  con- 
eists  of  certain  principles  in  definite  propor- 
tions. Now,  after  it  has  acted  upon  the 
blood  and  is  returned  from  the  lungs,  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxygen  has  disappeared,  and  this 
loss  of  oxygen  is  fully  supplied  by  an  ad- 
dition of  carbonic-acid  gas  and  watery 
vapor. 

Now,  by  continuing  to  remember  that 
the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
blood  of  animals,  receives  in  its  place  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  we  may  properly  exajnine 
the  process  of  aeration  occurrins;  in  vegeta- 
bles. I  have  previously  stated  that  car- 
bonic-acid gas  was  obnoxious  to  animal 
life;  and  as  animals  in  the  process  of  res- 
piration draw  by  every  inhalation  certain 
proportions  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  re- 
place the  loss  by  a  proportionate  amount 
of  carbonic-acid  gas,  it  follows  that  some 
provision  should  have  been  made  by  the 
Creator  for  the  removal  of  this  poisonous 
gas  from  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  animal 
existence  might  long  since  have  become 
extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of 
a  function  which  was  positively  necessary 
to  their  existence.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  positively 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  vegetable 
life;  and,  hence,  we  see  at  once  that  ani- 
mals are  made  to  generate  this  principle 
for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  it  is  thus 
removed  from  the  air  so  constantly  that 
there  does  not  accumulate  a  sufficiency,  at 
any  time,  to  prove  injurious  to  animal  ex- 
istence. I  have  already  shown  that  the 
ieaves  of  plants  are  analagous  to  the  lungs 
of  animals,  and  that  in  me  leaves  takes 
.place  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
^as,  which  i»  absorbed  from  the  air.  When 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  plants  de- 
compose carbonic-acid  gas,  retain  its  car- 
bon and  disengage  its  oxygen.  And  in 
this  respect,  we  have  two  processes  diame- 
trically opposite,  neither  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, could  be  dispensed  with  without  tend- 
ing to  the  serious  injury  of  the  other,  and 
yet  both  are  positively  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  the  effect  of  respi- 
ration, or  the  inhalation  of  the  same  men- 
strua, adds  carbon  to  the  vegetable  fabric, 
while  the  other  has  the  circulating  fluid, 
upon  which  the  healthy  organism  of  the  ani- 
mal depends,  supplied  wxSi  a  due  quantity 
of  oxygen  necessary  to  its  purification,  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  support  of  vegetable 
life,  resulting  from  the  chemical  efi^cts  or 
separation  produced  upon  the  constituents 
of  the  air  by  the  action  of  the  blood  and 
animal  tissues.  It  is,  therefore,  easily  un- 
.derstood  that  the  atmosphere  surrounding 


the  blood  is  constantly  receiving  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  a  large  accessioo  of 
oxygen,  and  is  at  the  same  time  freed  from 
an  equal  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  both 
of  which  effects  tend  to  purify  and  fit  it  for 
the  respiration  of  animals. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  here  again  refer 
to  the  manifest  design  which  has  been  ex* 
ibited  by  the  Creator,  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  organs  of  plants  to  secure  their  repro- 
duction. But  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable 
production  found  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
on  which  some  kind  of  animal  does  not  sab- 
sist. 

And  wherever  a  plant  is  found,  there  is 
also  found  the  animal  which  subsiBts  upon 
it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  are  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  partridges  are 
found  on  plains,  wood-cocks  in  forests, 
grouse  on  moors,  and  the  ptarmigan  on  the 
lofliest  peaks  of  mountains. 

This  idea  might  be  traced  out,  affording 
a  confirmation   to  a  previous  statementt 
that  for  every  disease  of  a  given  locality, 
nature  furnishes  from  her  storehouse  the 
proper  remedy.    Both  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals are  adapted  to  varieties  of  climate 
and  temperature;    and  upon   observation, 
we  shall  readily  perceive  that  those  plants 
most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  man, 
bear  a  variety  of  climate  better  than  those 
less  adapted  to  his  wants.    Warm  climates 
are  more  favorable  to  vegetable  growth 
than  cold  ones.    In  Spitzbergen,  the  num- 
ber of  plants  having  conspicuous  flowers, 
does  not  exceed  thirty  species;  while  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  alone,  more  than  five  thou- 
sand species  have  been  noticed  by  botanists. 
Here  we  find  external  nature  admirably 
adapted  to  the  internal  wants  of  roan;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  find  the  distribution  of 
vegetables  to  correspond  to  the  wants  of 
animals. 

Man,  in  the  warm  climates,  requires  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  there  we  find  this  kinii 
of  food  most  abundant.  The^  people  of 
northern  regions  require  that  kind  of  food 
which  produces  the  greatest  heat  during  di- 
gestion, such  as  fish,  oil,  and  flesh.  And 
there  we  find  only  a  Yery  scanty  proportion 
of  vegetation. 

The  frigid  zone  contains  but  few  plants; 
and  the  verdure  of  those  countries  embra- 
ced within  the  polar  circle,  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  hills  having  a  southern  aspect,  the 
trees  upon  which  are  of  a  very  diminutive 
growth.  The  vegetation  of  the  torrid  zone 
is  characterized  by  a  variety  and  magnifi- 
cence found  on  no  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  animiil  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  have  certain  relations  to  each 
other,  lowing  that  the  proper  developroent 
of  the  one  depends  upon  the-healiu  inA 
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growth  of  the  other;  and  in  viewing  the 
relations  which  exist  between  minerals, 
vegetables,  animals,  man,  and  man's  men- 
tality, we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  certain 
existing  circumstances  linking  one  to  the 
other,  and  rendering  each  dependent  upon 
the  other  for  its  existence,  that  must  at 
once  strike  the  most  obtuse  mind  as  unde- 
niable evidences  of  design. 


»•»• 


Xalaga  Baisln  Yinsjards. 

At  daybreak  this  morning,  a  gentleman, 
whom  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  requested  to  show 
me  his  vineyard,  and  explain  the  process  of 
preserving  grapes,  waited  upon  me,  and  we 
set  out  immediately.    Our  road  lay  along 
the  shore  to  the  eastward,  the  vineyard  of 
Don  Salvador  Solier  lying  in  that  direc- 
tion, at  the  distance  of   about  fourteen 
miles.       In    the   immediate    vicinity    of 
Malaga,  the  country  is  extremely  rugged, 
but  every  patch  where  it  was  possible  to 
thrust  in  a  plant  was  under  cultivation. 
The  rocks  consisted  of  rugged  masses  of 
limestone,  alternating  with  Uie  same  kind 
of  slaty  schist  I  had  previously  observed 
on  the  road  from   Antequera.    For  the 
first  two  leagues,  there  were  few  vine- 
yards, chiefly  owing  to  the  ruggedness  of 
the  country,  which  would  not  admit  of  cul- 
tivation.    Beyond  that   distance    almost 
every  hill  was  covered  with  vines,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  all  converted  into  raisins. 
The  grapes  are  all  of  the  large  white  Mus- 
catel— the    Muscatel  Gordo  Roxas    Cle- 
mente.     This  grape,  my  companion  in- 
formed me,  does  not  succeed  in  tne  interior, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  muscatel  raisins  are 
made  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast. 
The  Lexia  raisins,  which  are  used  for  pud- 
dings, etc.,  are  made  in  the  interior.    We 
arrived  at  the  country  house  of  Don  Salva- 
dor at  nine  o'clock,  and  after  a  substantial 
breakfast,  sallied  out  to  examine  the  vines. 
Six  or  seven  workmen  were  employed  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  house.    They  did 
not  trench  the  whole  of  the  ground,  but 
dug  out  square  holes,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  not  more  than  twenty  inches 
in  depth.    The  distance  of  the  centers  of 
these  holes  from  each  other  is  seven  feet, 
and  this  is  the  distance  at  which  the  vines 
on  the  hills  round  Malaga  seem  invariably 
to  be  planted.    The  vineyards  I  was  ex- 
amining, as  well  as  all  those  in  its  vicinity, 
consisted  of  a  series  of  steep  hills.    The 
soil  everywhere  was  a  decomposed  slate, 
mixed  with  abundance  of  gravel  of  the 
game  substance.     On  the  higher  part  of 
the  ground,  this  soil  appeared  rather  hard 
and  required  great  labour  to  break  it  up, 
but  once  broken  up  it  is  loose  forever ;  so 


much  so  that  it  slides  away  from  under 
the  feet  even  where  there  is  only  a  slight 
slope.      There  is  no  difference  made  in 
the  distance  at  which  the  vines  are  plant* 
ed,  between  the  hills  and  the  valleys  ;  al« 
though  in  many  places  on  the  former  the 
shoots  scarcely  extend  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  while  in  the  valleys  they 
extend  to  the  length  of  as  many  feet 
They  never,  under  any  circumstances,  ma- 
nure these  vineyards ;  they  say  it  would 
give  more  wood  but  would  not  add  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fruit.    The  branches  are 
pruned  closer  to  the  stock  than  those  of 
any  vines  I  ever  saw  ;    nothing  but  the 
half-formed  buds,  at  the  junction  of  the  old 
and  new  wood,  beincf  left  to  produce  the 
wood  of  the  succeeding  year.    I  could  not 
find  an  instance  where  the  spur  had  been 
left  long  enouffh  to  include  the  first  full« 
formed  bud,  wnich  is  generally  from  half 
an  inch  to   an  inch  from  the  junction. 
The  number  of  shoots  seemed  almost  un- 
limited ;   I  counted  from  ten  to  twenty- 
two;    there  was  scarsely  any  vine  had 
fewer  than  ten,  and  they  generally  had 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.    The  stock  waa 
close  to  the  ground,  and  not  the  slightest 
effort  made  to  raise  the  shoots,  or  support 
them    from   the    ground.     Almost  ever? 
bunch  would,  therfore,  lie  on  the  Grround* 
and  were  the  soil  of  a  less  gravelly  descrip- 
tion, tlie  greater  part  would^  without  doubt, 
be  lost.    After  the  pruning  they  dig  over 
the  ground  and  lay  bare  the  stock,  in  order 
to  scrape  off  the  barbe,or  small  thread-like 
roots  which  are  near  the   surface.     As 
scarcely  any  grass  or  herb  vegetates  among 
these  vines,  and  the  soil  is  always  suffi- 
ciently loose,  it  is  evident  that  they  require 
little  digging  or  cleaning.    We  went  out 
to  visit  a  peasant,  a  neighbor  of  Don  Sal- 
vador's.   He  said  four  or  five  very  fine 
vines  might  yield  raisins  enough  to  fill  a 
box  which  contains  an  arroba  of  twenty- 
five  pounds ;  but  throughout  the  contry  it 
would  require,  on  an  averaj^e,  nine  or  ten. 
The  grapes  lose  about  two-thirds  of  their 
weight  in  drying;  this  would,  therefore, 
give  a  produce  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
grapes  to  each  vine — a  calculation  which  I 
should  think  must  include  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  stinted  vines  than  of  luxuri- 
ant ones  ;  for  the  majority  of  those  in  Don 
Salvador's    vincvard    would,    I    have    no 
doubt,  yield  double  that  quantity.    Inclu- 
ding, however,  those  vines  which  are  visi^ 
ble  at  the  tops  even  of  the  highest  hills, 
the  calculation  is  likely  enough  to  be  cor- 
rect.   The  grapes,  when  dried,  are  worth, 
double  what  they  would  yield  made  into 
wine,  unless  spoiled  by  the  rain. 

They  usually  commence  gatherinpr  the 
grapes  about  the  middle  of  August,-  chooa* 
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other  selection,  tod  so  on  for  a  third  uid 
fourth  time.  A  place  !■  always  reserved 
in  the  vineyard,  free  from  plants,  on  which 
to  spread  the  grapes  when  gathered  ;  and 
ther  choose  a  spot  where  the  soil  is  of  the 
darkest  color,  in  order  to  its  keeping  the 
fall  force  of  the  suns  rays  during  the  daj, 
and  retaining  the  beat  during  the  night. 
The  bunches  are  spread  out  sepuateij  on 
the  ground,  and  never  allowed  to  press 
upon  each  other ;  sccording  la  Don  Salvi' 
dor,  thej  are  oalj  once  turned  over.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  davs  thej  are,  in  general, 
•ufficientlj  dr;.  This  season  was  more 
onfortunsta  for  the  early  commencement 
of  the  rains,  than  any  season  for  many 

CiBTs,  and  the  crop  was  remarkably  fine. 
ia  Don  Salvador's  intention  in  future 
years,  to  have  woeden  toldoa,  or  awnings, 
pepared  to  shelter  the  grapes,  whilst  dry- 
ing, agsinst  the  rune,  and  also  to  cover 
them  during  the  night.  He  aays  that  the 
drying  of  the  grapes  is  so  much  retarded 
by  their  being  ezfrased  to  the  dews  during 
the  night,  that  when  he  has  the  means  of 
covering  them  at  night,  he  expects  they 
will  be  dried  in  half  the  time  usual  at  pre- 
sent. Before  the  bunches  are  spread  out, 
the  small  grapes  are  picked  out,  as  well  as 
wiy  which  may  happen  to  be  injured  ;  the 
■mall  grapes  are  dried  separately.  I  saw 
a  heap  of  them  in  Don  Salvador's  house, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  very  large 
currants.  When  the  grapee  are  turned, 
toy  spoiled  ones  are,  or  ought  to  be  picked 
out ;  they  have  no  particular  rule  for  judg- 
ing when  they  are  sufficiently  iiy — it  is 
learnt  by  experience.  When  Uiey  nappen 
to  get  run  while  drying,  the  stalks  become 
black  or  rusty  looking,  instead  of  being  of 
a  bright  light  brown.  According  to  Don 
Salvador,  uie  diatrict  which  produces  the 
Muscatel  grape  extends  only  two  leagues 
farther  east,  that  is,  not  more  than  three  : 
leagues  in  all,  along  the  coast,  and  two 
eagues  inwards.  He  ssys  the  value  of 
the  Und  planted  with  it  ie  about  8,000 
rials,  or  lliO  Spanish  dollars  per  fanega— 
Bu^'*  vin^/ard^t^Fratut  and  Spain. 


Oi^Pbestobbt  Wildeb's  Pouological 
XiZVEB  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  at  the  Revere  House 
last  evening,  was  quite  a  pleasant  affair. 
The  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Benismin  Seaver,  were  among  the  distin- 
guisned  men  of  our  state  who  were  present. 
After  tbe  company  —-which  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty— bad  partaken 
9t  the  tpleodid  lepait,  Ur.  Wilder  made  a 


brief  td^eas,  and  gave  ntlerance  to  tits 
pleasure  which  this  visit  of  tbe  nembcn 
of  the  American  Fomological  Society  t(- 
forded  him.  He  said  it  was  not  hii  pis- 
pose  to  call  upon  his  friends  for  fcniul 
speeches,  nor  to  summon  "  spirits  from  tks 
vast?  deep  " — nor  to  invoke  the  prwewe 
■  of  tne  "rapping  spirits" — nor  should  hs, 
in  tbese  days  of  temMrsnce  and  of  Um 
Uaine  Law,  offer  "  ardent  spiriia ; "  but  it 
was  his  purpose  to  place  before  the  guefli 
a  epeciman  of  American  frnit — tbe  beny 
and  the  juice. 

For  aorne  rich  specimens  of  the  juice  of 
the  grspe,  be  expressed  bis  indebtedseM 
to  generous  friends  in  Ohio,  who  iim,ni 
to  have  it  tasted  and  tested  by  the  mcis- 
hers  of  the  Pomoiogical  Society.  And  (x 
the  purpose  of  tasting  and  testing  this 
Ohio  vintage,  Mr.  Wilder  proposed  thit 
the  company  resolve  itself  into  a  "  Tsstini 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  "  upon  the  Obis 
vintage,  and  he  would  propose— 

The  vinina-t  of  OAio— By  never  allowing 
tbe  juice  of  the  rrape  to  be  distilled  or 
adulterated,  may  uiey  provo  to  tbe  Hw 
promoters  of  temperance  tfaat  it  can  pro- 
duce joy  without  aorraw,  and  health  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  weaL 

This  sentiment  waa  followed  with  a  ff- 
neral  report  Irom  bottles  of  Longworu't 
sparkling  Catawba,  Work's  Isabella  Win*, 
and  American  Hock. 

Mr.  Wilder  gave ; 

MiHiehiiwIti— Tie  food  »teS  plKBled  br  tor  fr 
rtUn  foraftUini  Bon  IbtB  two  conurlH  tfo,  W 
baruo  toil  for  hat  tUldroB  la  onrj  sitCMdlsi  (i- 

flcraUos. 

Gov.  Washburn  responded  : — "  I  feel 
myself  honored  in  being  permitted  to  ba 
present  here  this  evening  at  this  hospita- 
ble board.  I  am  aware  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
circumstance  that  I  have  been  honored 
with  that  post  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
and  I  feel  myself  honored  that  I  may  wet- 
come  those  who  have  honored  you  and  ths 
state  by  being  here  to-ni^ht.  (Cheers.) 
I  wish  1  coulcT  say  something  that  might 
be  suited  to  the  sparkling  oCuiat  beveisM 
here  before  na.  We  have  nothing  of  ths 
kind  here  in  Massachusetts.  I  waa  im- 
preaied  this  evening  with  tbe  considen- 
tionofwhat  a  pleasant  affair  it  would  be 
if  we  only  understood  each  other  in  tbs 
different  parts  of  the  United  State*— if  w« 
could  meet  at  hospitable  hoards  as  friends 
Instead  of  being  always  engaged  in  angry 
discussions  ;  and  if  we  could  feel  that  ws 
have  a  common  counti;,  the  rich  fruits  of 
which  we  are  here  to  enjoy.  Let  me  say 
that  there  is  no  apot  on  God's  earth  whoa 
the  people,  the  whole  people,  the  comnoa 
people — the  hiob  and  the  low— enjoy  so 
mach  of  the  fnuu  of  the  earth  aa  we  u  1& 
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America.  (Applaase.)  In  Europe  the 
rich  only  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  peach,  a 
pear,  or  an  apple.  The  truth  is,  the  peo« 
pie  there  are  obliged  to  devote  tiie  entire 
•oil  to  that  which  will  support  life.*' 

The  Governor  pursued  this  point  a  liule 
further,  and  concluded  by  giving  a  senti- 
ment In  honor  of  Mr.  Wilder,  the  host. 

Mayor  Smith  was  called  out,  and  gave  a 
felicitous  account  of  his  travels  in  Asia, 
and  compared  it  with  our  country — ^reser- 
ving for  the  latter  the  high  praise  of  being 
the  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Apt  speeches  were  made  by  ex-Mayor 
Seaver,  Mr.  Benson,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Prince 
and  Mr.  Barry  of  New  York.  Mr.  Walker, 
W.  8.  King,  Mr.  S.  Sprague,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Keres,  J.  w .  Proctor,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  full  and  authentic  accounts 
of  the  Pomologieal  meeting  will  be  re- 
ceived and  presented  in  the  ensuing  num- 
ber of  the  Review. — ^En. 


■<■■•» 


The  Chinese  Primrose. 

The  single  white  and  pink  varieties  ri- 
pen seeds  in  abundance,  which  afford  a 
ready  means  of  increasing  them ;  and  as 
the  fringed  sorts  are  the  most  beautiful, 
seeds  of  them  should  be  preferred.  The  dou- 
ble varieties  are  multiplied  from  cuttings. 
The  best  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
eveiT  year ;  they  should  never  be  kept  be- 
yond the  second  season.  Two  sowings, 
one  in  March,  the  other  in  May,  will  sup- 

JAy  the  green-house  with  flowering  plants 
rom  October  till  May,  and  even  later. 
The  produce  of  the  first  sowing  must  be 
prevented  from  flowering  till  the  end  of 
September,  by  nipping  off  the  flower-buds 
as  they  appear.  They  should  then  (Sep- 
tember) be  well  established  in  their  poto, 
and  they  will  require  no  care  beyond  ordi- 
nary attention,  and  keeping  them  from 
frost,  to  flower  them  well.  The  second 
•owing,  the  produce  of  which  is  intended 
to  keep  up  fffietjr  in  spring,  should  receive 
the  final  snift  in  September,  and  every 
blossom,  as  it  appears,  should  be  picked  off 
till  the  beginning  of  January. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  watering  and 
shifting,  but  these  operations  must,  of 
course,  be  attended  to.  The  plants  should 
^e  placed  a  little  deeper  in  the  pots  at  every 
•hift;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  from  damping  off  in  winter.  As  a 
preventive  of  this,  feeders  under  the  pots 
are  recommended  to  be  used,  for  the  plants 
are  very  impatient  of  water  administered 
lo  the  soil.    These  feeders  should  be  libe- 


rally supplied  with  water  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom.  The  Chinese  Primrose,  like 
its  congeners,  delights  in  soil  composed  of 
leaf-mold,  loam,  peat,  sand,  and  a  little 
charcoal. 

The  above  is  a  mode  by  which  thes* 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  pots ;  but 
th^  may  be  cultivated  with  equal  facility, 
ana  better  chances  of  success,  planted  out 
in  summer  in  pits.  As  in  the  former  mode 
of  culture,  sow  at  the  same  time,  and  for- 
ward the  plants  in  pots  in  the  green-bouse 
till  the  end  of  May,  when  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  'nlanted  In 
prepared  compost  in  a  frame  unaer  a  north 
wall.  Keep  them  close  for  a  few  days 
after  planting,  then  remove  all  covering, 
and  leave  them  freely  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, night  and  day,  till  the  time  comes 
about  for  lifting  them  and  potting  then, 
which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. After  they  are  potted,  replace 
them  in  the  same  frame,  and  shade  them 
for  a  day  or  two,  to  keep  them  from  flag- 
ging. In  about  a  fortnight,  remove  them 
to  the  green-house,  where  they  will  bloom 
well  throughout  autumn.  Seeds  for  speci« 
mens  for  spring-work  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  treated  as  the  au- 
tumn flowers,  taking  care  to  keep  them  freo 
from  frost  and  from  damping  off  in  winter* 
After  they  have  done  blooming,  they  may 
be  planted  out  as  before,  and  will  flower 
well  next  autumn. 

I  have  seen  planu  not  excited  by  fire-heat 
or  allowed  to  flower  in  the  previous  winter 
and  spring,  blossom  well  in  the  flower-gar- 
den during  summer ;  and,  not  over  luxuri- 
ant, but  strong  old  plants,  put  out  in  a  west 
aspect  in  September,  on  an  elevated  dry 
border,  under  the  shade  of  neighboring 
Laurel-boughs,  have  been  known  to  survive 
the  winter  near  London,  and  to  put  forth 
flowers  with  the  Crocus,  Polyanthus,  and 
other  fair  harbingers  of  summer.  Thej 
did  not  suffer  so  much  from  frost  or  snow 
as  from  the  cold  winds  of  March,  **  while 
winter  still  lingers  on  the  verge  of  spring." 
'^CoUoffe  Oardener, 


)m' 


RAFiikiTT  OF  Veostatiox. — It  has  been 
stated  by  botanical  writers,  that  some  of 
our*forest  trees,  such  as  the  oak  and  walnut, 
perfect  their  ffrowlh  for  the  year,  and  form 
their  terminal  buds,  In  a  few  hours  or  days 
after  they  commence  shooting.  They  have 
been  known  to  make  such  shoots  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  length  in  48  hours, 
finishing  their  growth,  and  forming  winter 
buds  in  that  time.  The  terminal  buds  on 
some  kinds  of  shrubbery,  the  lilac  for  in- 
stance, are,  on  the  main  shoots,  formed 
early  in  the  season.-^GfsK.  Farmer. 
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About  Ortttges. 

If  we  consult  botanical  "authorities,  we 
shall  learn  that  the  etirtts  family  embraces 
within  it  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the 
citron,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  Of  these  there  are  many  differ- 
ent species, all  natives  of  tropical  countries, 
where  they  flourish  in  great  abundance. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  are  as 
many  as  seventy-five  species  of  oranges, 
both  bitter  and  sweet,  forty-six  of  lemons, 
seventeen  of  citrons,  eight  of  limes,  six  of 
shaddocks,  and  five  of  bergamots. 

These  varieties  are  now  to  be  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Australia,  Japan,  the  Cape  Colony,  in  South 
America,  the  Azores,  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  may  readily  be  ima- 
|rined  how  highly  prized  these  juicy  fruits 
are  by  the  parched  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries,  how  eagerly  a  small  cluster  or 
grove  of  oranges  or  shaddocks  is  sought  and 
tended  by  dwellers  in  oriental  lands.  So 
welcome,  so  highly  esteemed  are  those 
fruits  as  the  choicest  gifts  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  that  on  New  Year's  Day,  on 
birthdays,  at  marriage  feasts,  and  at  other 
festivals,  the  most  fitting  present  by  which 
regard  and  esteem  may  be  marked,  is  an 
elegant  little  basket  full  of  oranges  and 
limes. 

The  cultivation  of  oranges  in  the  Western 
Islands  was  introduced  from  Portugal ;  and 
80  genial  were  the  soil  and  climate  found 
for  them,  that  they  have  now  taken  the 
.  place  of  nearly  all  other  produce,  and  have 
.  become  a  most  important  article  of  trade 
from  those  islands.  Saint  Michael  annu- 
ally exports  two  hundred  cargoes  of  the 
fruit,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  boxes  of  a  thousand  oranges  each. 
Terceira  ships  twenty  or  thirty  cargoes. 
Saint  Mary's  and  Fayal,  however,  have  not 
nearly  so  large  an  export.  The  culture  of 
oranges  in  all  these  islands  is  now  as  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  is  the  growth  of  rice  to  Hindoos,  the 
produce  of  the  vine  to  the  people  of  south- 
ern France,  or  the  >  ield  of  apples  to  our 
countrymen  in  the  Northern  States.  Every 
family  however  poor,  has  his  quinta,  as  an 
orange  garden  is  termed,  which  may  num- 
ber from  a  dozen  to  a  thousand  trees.  The 
marriage-portion  of  a  bride  of  St.  Michael 
consists  not  of  money  nor  of  jewels,  but  of 
'  a  certain  number  of  orange  trees  in  full 
bearing ;  and  that  villager  considers  him- 
self fortunate  who  can  bestow  a  score  of 
such  trees  on  each  of  his  daughters. 

These  quintals  are  prettily  laid  out ;  the 
trees  being  planted  in  regular  rows,  with 
tall,  shady  hedges  about  them,  of  some  quick 
growing  plants,  which  serve  to  break  the 


force  of  the  wind,  and  so  protect  the  deli- 
cate blossom  and  tender  young  fruit  during 
the  equinoxes.  They  require  seven  yeiit 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  during  which  time 
green  crops  of  various  kinds  are  taken  fron 
the  ground,  but  seldom  after  the  trees  are 
in  full  bearing,  unless  by  the  very  poor. 
They  are  planted  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  soon  attain  a  height  of  thirty 
feet.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  then 
thoroughly  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  in- 
sects, and  also  well  pruned;  an  operation 
which  is  performed  every  year.  The  culti- 
vator, in  short,  devotes  Uie  .whole  of  bia 
working  hours  and  all  the  best  energies  to 
the  care  of  his  quinta,  not  only  during  its 
early  growth,  but  when  it  has  arrived  at 
maturity;  for  upon  its  produce  his  main  de- 
pendence is  placed,  quite  as  much  indeed 
as  that  of  an  Irish  cottier  upon  his  potato 
field.    The  orange  is  his  stafiT  of  life. 

The  cost  of  sheltering  one  acre  of  orange 
amounts  to  fifteen  pounds  sterling ;  eight 
pounds  lor  the  plants,  and  a  further  sum  of 
about  two  pounds  for  placing  them  in  the 
ground.  For  seven  years  they  give  no 
yield ;  during  the  next  three  years  they 
produce  a  half  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  may  be  said  to  be  in  full  production. 
Some  of  these  trees  attain  a  great  age  and 
an  enormous  size — more  than  one  we  have 
heard  of  as  measuring  seven  feet  around  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Their  yield  is  also  great, 
reaching  in  favorable  positions  and  good 
seasons  to  so  much  as  twenty  boxes,  of  a 
thousand  oranges  each,  from  one  tree  ;  as 
many  as  twenty- six  thousand  fruit  have 
been  known  to  be  gathered  from  one  of 
these  prolific  trees,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
readily  believed  that  during  the  ripening 
season,  large  supports  have  to  be  placed 
beneath  the  branches  to  prevent  the  great 
weight  of  fruit  from  breaking  them  away 
from  the  trunk. 

The  appearance  of  the  many  quintas 
throughout  the  undulating  face  of  Saint 
Michael,  half  hidden  amongst  dense  shades 
of  deep  green  foliage,  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque. Some  have  their  little  cottage  and 
patch  of  garden-stufi^;  others  of  ampler 
dimensions  have  their  "  casinos,''  and  their 
rich  pleasure-grounds  and  ornamental  work; 
but  all  are  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  wood 
and  a  little  flag-stafiT,  whence  on  eaint-days, 
and  Sundays,  and  festivals,  pennants  and 
flags  wave  gaily  in  the  sunny  breeze,  aping 
the  fun  and  frolic  that  is  going  on  below. 
On  these  occasions,  be  the  occupants  rich 
or  poor,  no  work  is  attempted.  Pic-nics, 
tea-parties  of  all  kinds,  with  singing  and 
dancing,  and  love-making  on  the  soft  green 
sward  and  under  the  shade  of  heavily  laden 
fruit  trees,  whose  golden  treasures  dance 
in  the  summer  sea-wind,  are  the  only  occu* 
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pation  of  the  people  at  those  times.  In 
those  cooli  pleasant  retreats,  the  maiden 
and  her  lover,  the  priest,  the  peasant,  the 
noble,  the  trader,  and  the  busy  townsman, 
all  congregate. 

In  the  quintas  of  the  Azores,  the  orange 
trees  blossom  in  March  and  April,  when 
copious  showers,  added  to  the  growing 
warmth  of  the  sun,  give  new  life  to  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  best  situations  the  fruit  will 
begin  to  ripen  by  October,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  a  gathering  may  be  made  of 
small  quantities  for  the  London  market, 
where  the  first  arrivals  of  the  season  com- 
mand high  prices  and  ready  sales.  They 
are,  however,  not  in  full  profusion  until 
January,  before  which  time  the  Portuguese 
seldom'  taste  any.  By  the  end  of  February 
the  whole  crop  will  be  taken  off  trees,  and 
the  greater  portion  away  from  the  islands. 
In  this  way  the  trees  have  not  a  very  long 
respite  between  the  gathering  and  the  blos- 
soming; they  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
producing  all  the  year  round.  A  variety  of 
other  fruits  will  be  frequently  grown  in 
these  quintas,  such  as  limes,  guavas,  ci- 
trons, lemons,  etc.;  but  only  for  the  local 
consumption,  oranges  being  the  sole  article 
of  export. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  orange  trees 
are  planted  and  cultivated  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  islands,  but  without 
the  necessity  for  shading  by  high  fences. 
The  Porto  and  Seville  orange  trees  do  not 
attain  a  similar  size  to  those  of  the  China 
and  Saint  Michael's,  nor  do  they  produce 
nearly  as  abundantly.  The  usual  annual 
yield  of  a  Seville  tree  will  be  eight  thou- 
sand. 

The  consumption  of  oranges  is  very  great 
in  England.  How  much  Americans  delight 
in  them  all  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
know.  Those  which  we  get  in  the  West  are 
grown  prineipaily  in  Cuba  and  Florida. 


■^  >  •  »  ■ » 


Snbititntss   for  Coffee. 

The  roasted  seeds  of  Iris  pseudacoris 
(yellow  water-iris),  are  said  to  approach 
very  near  to  coffee  in  quality. 

The  seeds  of  a  Goumelia,  called  in  Tur- 
key Kenguel,  were  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  as  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
Kair-ar-eh  and  Komah,  where  they  are 
roasted,  ground,  and  used  as  cofibe. 

The  roasted  acorn»  is  said  to  be  much 
used  on  the  Continent  under  the  name  of 
acorn  coffee. 

The  cicer  or  chick-pea  roasted ;  beans, 
rye,  and  other  grains  ;  nuts,  almonds  and 
even  wheaten  bread,  when  roasted  carefully. 

The  seeds  of  Broom  (Spartium  scopa- 
rium),  and  the  dried  and  roasted  berries  of 


the  TViosteum  perfdiiaium  (Caprifoliaces.) 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  seeds  of  several 
species  of  Psychotria  (Cinchonacese);  in 
Soudan,  those  of  Dura  and  Nitta  {Inga 
biglobosa);  among  the  African  negroes, 
those  of  Parkia  Africana;  and  among 
the  Tonguses,  those  of  a  species  of  Hyos- 
cyamus — are  all  employed  as  substitutes 
for  coffee. 

The  dried  and  roasted  roots  also  of  many 
plants.  The  carrot  and  turnip  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  more  commonly  the 
roots  of  the  common  goose-grass  (^Galium 
Aparine),  especially  in  Ireland  ;  while  those 
of  the  dandelion  {Leontodon  taraxacum) 
and  of  chicory  (Cichorium  intyhus),  are 
extensively  employed  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  In  none  of  these  roots, 
however,  has  the  characteristic  principle, 
coffein,  been  discovered,  and  none  of  them, 
therefore,  can  serve  physiological  purposes 
as  the  seeds  of  our  common  coffee. 
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Sweet  Potato  Seed. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Southern  Planter,  writing  from  Char- 
lotte, Va.,  says :  **  I  will  give  you  the  mode 
of  keeping  sweet-potato  seed  in  kilns,  by 
myself  and  others  in  this  section.  We 
generally  put  them  up  in  the  patch  where 
they  are  dug.  Raise  the  earth  six  or  eight 
inches  in  a  circular  form  as  a  kind  of  floor, 
sufficiently  large  for  the  quantity  of  seed 
you  wish  for  one  kiln;  set  a  stake  in  the 
centre,  merely  as  a  guide  to  put  the  potatos 
around, cover  the  earth  with  boards  or  piii« 
bark,  over  this  strew  pine  beards,  then  put 
on  your  potatos,  letting  the  kiln  terminate 
in  a  point  at  the  top;  cover  with  the  pine 
bearas,  say  two  or  three  inches  deep,  then 
with  boards  or  bark,  throw  on  earth  until 
the  kiln  is  covered  at  least  six  or  eight 
inches  deep;  over  this  throw  potato  vines 
plentifully,  to  prevent  the  rains  from  waah- 
ing  the  dirt  down,  and  in  the  spring  they 
will  open  In  fine  order.  I  design  keeping 
my  potatos  for  table  use  in  this  way  the 
next  season.  Some  cover  their  kilus  with 
leaves  or  straw,  and  erect  a  temporary 
scaffold  (or  shelter)  over  the  kiln,  but  I 
prefer  the  vine  as  they  are  at  the  spot  ready 
to  be  thrown  on.  The  stake  should  not 
project  beyond  the  top  of  the  potatos.  I 
generally  saw  them  off  previous  to  covering 
the  kiln. 


Girdled  Tkses. — "  Take  out  a  block  of 
wood  extending  into  the  bark  above  and 
below  the  girdle,  and  take  from  the  body  or 
limb  of  another  tree,  a  block  correspondinff 
in  size  and  shape,  with  the  bark  on,  ana 
adjust  it  in  the  place,  and  bind  it  there,  on 
the  principle  of  engrailing."  This  plan, 
it  is  said,  has  proved  completely  successful* 
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TBBBA  COTTA. 

Four  thooiand  yean  ago  Terra  Cotta  was 
«  legitimate  building  material;  specimena 
of  it  aie  atill  in  exiatenoe,  and  in  good 
preservation,  taken  Arom  the  mlns  of  ancient 
Thebea.  By  the  Romans  Terra  Cotta  was 
sniieh  Hied  for  atatoaryi  arehitectarai  deco- 
rations and  sewerage ;  and  In  modern  times 
it  is  almost  universally  employed  In  Germany 
and  Italy;  extensiToly  In  France  and  England; 
to  a  certain  extent  In  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  is  just  making  ita  adrettt  in 
Cincinnati.  And  yet*  tliers  are  numbers  and 
mmbers  of  people  who  are  not  only  unac- 
quainted with  its  merits,  but  are  actually  igno- 
nnt  of  the  name,  and,  on  seeing  it  in  print,  do 
not  know  whether  It  is  a  new  kind  of  shaTlng 
aoap  or  something  good  to  eat.  Terra-— earth— 
Cotta  baked  or  cooked,  cooked  earth,  and  with- 
out this  cooked  earth  or  terra  cotta  (to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Nae  York  Tribune,)  "  civilis- 
ation would  make  but  a  poor  figure,  for  all  our 
bricks  are  of  one  kind  of  this  manufacture, 
mud  all  our  earthen  plates  and  dishes  another 
kind-^11  baked  earth.  However,  as  the  term 
is  now  applied,  it  means  more  strictly  a  com- 
bination of  two  kinds  of  clay,  varying  slightly 
in  their  composition,  though  both  known 
as  potter's  day,  with  clean  sand  from  the  sea 
beaoh,  mixed  into  a  plastic  mortar,  and  mould- 
ed into  statues,  vases,  window  and  door  lintels, 
ohiirney  tops^  trusses,  cornices,  and,  in  abort, 
•verything  usnaliy  carved  in  stone,  which  are 
then  burned  In  a  kiln  to  such  an  intense  degree 
that  it  actually  becomes  more  indlstructable 
than  many  of  the  kinds  of  stone  used  lor  the 
same  purposes.*' 

Our  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to 
this  material,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Wood- 
ward High  Sofaoot,  all  the  ornamental  work  of 
which  Is  Terra  Cotta,  from  the  works  of  Steln- 
auer,  Henaler  &,  Co.,  of  this  city.  This  buHd- 
•Ing,  which  is  one  of  Hamilton's  dealgns,  and 


probably  the  handsoniest  Gothic  stmeton  la 
the  State,  is  the  first  important  work  la  whleb 
Terra  Cotta  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ihowisf 
Itsdf  in  CiuelnnaU,  and  Is  worthy  theatteatlM 
of  every  one  Inteiested  In  buHdtng,  as  It  is  an- 
questionably  possessed  of  many  advantagei,  «f 
which  Its  great  economy  Is  probably  the  ktit 
Small  specimens  of  Terra  Cotta,  aueh  as  flowe^ 
vases,  statuary,  bracketa,  etc.,  have  Irequsatly 
come  under  our  observation  daring  the  lait  ill 
months.  At  the  Horticultural  Exhibitioa  hdd 
upon  the  Orphan  Asylum  grounds,  thers  were 
numerous  vases  and  figures  of  Ibis  materiiL 

Terra  Cotta,  m  we  before  remarked,  vis 
used  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  Italy ;  bat 
with  the  fall  of  Rome  fell  Tern  Cotta,  tbi 
manufacture  was  discontinued,  and  it  If  nst 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  its  if 
vival.    The  works  that  have  been  executed  la 
that  time,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  would 
be  difiicalt  to  ennmerale.    In  Munieh  the  pab- 
lic  library  Is  decorated  with  Terra  Cotta,  ss  in 
numerous  other  buildinp  in  that  city.   la  Itdj 
the  town  of  Femurra  Is  entirely  bailt  of  it   la 
tact,  it  Is  found  all  over  the  continent    la 
England  some  of  the  finest  buildings  owe  their 
beauty  to  Terra  Cotta;  amongst  whfehwensy 
name  Buckingham  Palace,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  St  Pancroa  Church— the  latter  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  churches  In  London.   la 
this  country  Terra  Cotta  has  only  been  intro- 
duced some  six  or  seven  years  ;  bat  during  thst 
time  It  has  been  extensively  adopted  In  PbUadel* 
phia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  has  stood  tbs 
lest  of  the  severest  winlsts  wlthoat  mary.  la 
New  York,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Tent 
Cotto  is  in  the  St  Dennis  Hotel,  at  the  coraef 
of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  atieela. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  uses  to  which  Terra 
Cotta  can  be  advantageously  applied,  would  bs 
too  serious  an  undertaking;  hot  as  a  general 
rule, It  maybe  substituted  for  carved  stone  sad 
wood,  and  east  iron,  for  external  ornamenta- 
tion of  buildings,  and  ia  probably  roura  daiafak 
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ihaa  tny  of  th««e  materially  where  it  is  not  ez- 
poaed  to  riolent  oaage. 

Tiiere  is  one  oee  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
with  advantage.  For  honee  eomicea  wood  is 
perishable  and  inflammable.  Terra  Cotta  is 
actually  cheaper,  more  indlstmctable  than  stone 
itself,  and  looks  nearly  as  weiL 

BOTBTI  XAOAZDrS.— THE  COVOOBD 

0EAn. 

In  the  last  number  1  said  all  that  I  had  to  say 
as  to  Mr.  Honey's  slur  about  my  having  re- 
ceived a  grape  vine,  and,  because  X  had  suggest- 
ed the  possibility  of  its  not  suiting  our  cli- 
mate and  taste,  although  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  stated  that  every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  plant,  and  that  it  should  be  fairly  tested, 
and  the  results  fairly  reported,  I  had  not  in- 
tended taking  any  further  notice  of  Mr.  Ho- 
Tey*s  remarks,  but  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Practical  FanRsr,  printed  in  Boston,  wherein 
a  correspondent  of  that  city  has  alluded  to  the 
•ttbjeet  in  such  a  way  that  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  quote  a  part  of  his  communication. 

The  closing  part  of  the  extract  throws  some 
new  light  upon  Mr.  Hovey's  '*  cecondarf  thing," 
which  we  poor  Cincinnatians  had  supposed  Mr. 
H*  had  Intended  to  apply  to  the  strawberry 
called  lito  Avoy*s  Superiar.  Whatever  may  un- 
fortunately have  occurred  in  tlie  Mssssofausetts 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the  way  of  such  an 
**  unfortunate  mis-step,"  the  world  msy  rest 
assured  that  the  Cincinnati  Society  do  not 
«•  follow  suit,**  nor  will  they  do  so.  The  ^  ae- 
condary'*  character  of  the  atrawberry  Is  denied 
by  all  who  know  it  j.  a.  w. 

<*  Ma.  Enrron: — ^WiU  yoa  allow  me  a  few 
lines  of  space,  in  which  to  express  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  a  perusal  of  the  August  number 
of  The  Mjogirint  of  HorticuUurct  edited  by  Mr. 
C*  M.  Hovey.  I  have  been  acouainted  with 
this  Magaxine  for  many  yean.  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  all  ita  teachings,  nor  could  I  fail  to 
Krceive  that  its  main  object  was  not  to  en- 
jhten  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  Uorticnl- 
ture;  but  rather  to  direct  their  undivided  atten- 
tion to  "our  extensive  nurseries,'*  (as,  with 
paternal  pride,  the  editor  delights  to  style  his 
garden  and  grounds,)  and  to  trumpet  forth  the 
praises  of  seedlings  raised  by  himself,  or  let  out 
to  him  atone.  The  Magaxine,  I  repeat,  was  not 
all  that  I  desired  it  to  be;  but  it  was  the  best 
Horticultural  journal  in  New  England, — for  it 
was  the  only  one.  As  we  now  nave  another 
medium  of  communication  with  brother  hor- 
ticuIturlMs,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  open  to  com- 
munications on  both  sides  of  a  controverted 
aubject  Let  me  call  attention  to  Mr.  Hovey *s 
article  on— 


^ 


THX  coNcoan  oaAPB* 

** '  Nothing  has  afibrded  us  more  amusement' 

ood  soul!  lie  Is  easily  pleased!]  'thsn  Dr. 

'arder*s  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  one 
of  the  vinea  of  this  variety,  presented  to  him 
bv  Mr.  Bull.  The  Doctor,  •  •  forgets  the 
old  adage,  and,  for  once,  not  only  'looks  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,*  but  actually  stares  at  mm 
with  both  eyes  wide  open.* 

"Not  stopping  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Hovey 
has  increased  the  force  of  the  *  old  sdage,'  by 
his  addition*:  let  me  ask,  if  this  is  the  system 
that  prevails  in  your  Society  (for  it  has  been  so 
charged) — this  system  of  nof  looking  <  a  ffifl 
horse  in  the  month,*  simply  because  he  is  a  gift? 
— the  old  game  of  *  ticxle  me,  and  1*11  tickle 
you  ?'  Mr.  Hovey 's  open  svowsl  of  the  prlnct* 
pl^^his  abortive  sneer  at  Dr.  Warder  for  not 
following  suit,  proves  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  thing  is  so  common  among  yon,  that 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  courae,  or  your  bro- 
ther editor  Is  hopelessly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shsme. 

<«  But  Mr.  Hovey  contlnes  :— 

"  <  Suppose,  again,  we  should  say,  *  it  Is  bad 
policy  for  dealers  to  send  forth  exaggerated 
statemeata  as  to  the  qualitv  or  merits  of  new 
things,  at  the  risk  of  public  disuppointment* 
If  this  ahouid  be  so,  (and  why  should'nt  it,  if 
'  good  authority*  aays  so,)  about  the  Concord 
Grape,  would  it  be  any  more  discredit  to 
the  <  dealers,*  than  it  would  be  to  a  society  who 
should  not  only  r^ommend  a  aecondary  thing , 
but  ffive  it  a  $100  prize  to  make  it  sell?' 

"  I  do  not  remember,  sir,  ever  to  have  seen 
an  inatanoe  of  meanness  more  glaring  than  this. 
The  *  secondary  thing*  recommended  by  the 
Society,  I  understand  to  be  the  Boston  rear; 
and  the  $20  gratni^  given  'to  make  it  sell' 
(the  numerals— $10((— in  Mr.  Hovey 's  articlof 
are  evidently  a  tvpographtcal  error,)  is  chsrged 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Hovey  hlmsdlf, 
throuffh  improper  interference,  etc.,  etc.;  and 
now  ne  tnrna  upon  the  Society,  and  (taking 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong)  flinp  into  their 
teeth  their  unfortunate  mis-step." 


» 


HB>| 


Hm  Brovth. 

This  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  al^ 
sence  of  rain,  alnce  the  early  summer.  Great 
has  been  the  suffering  consequent  therenpoUy 
and  loud  will  be  the  lamentations  thereat  In 
field,  in  garden.  In  nursery  and  orchard,  la 
lawn  and  forest,  the  various  representatives  of 
vegetable  life  silently  suffer,  while  grumbling 
man  loudly  complains,  for  the  loss  of  his  crops* 
his  floral  beauties,  his  shortened  growth-shootl» 
and  diminished  fruits,  his  lost  or  embrowned 
greenery,  and  the  sere  premature  ripeness  of 
foliage,  that  replaces  the  brilliant  autumnal 
hoes  of  our  usually  gorgeous  forests. 

Let  all  learn  a  lesson— landa  thoroughly 
drained  and  trenched  have  not  aoffered  from 
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the  drouth  ! !  Woald  not  three  such  seasons 
of  excessive  drouth  be  a  blessings  to  us,  if 
therefrom  we  might  learn  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  thorough  culture  ? 

Yes,  a  very  good  sermon  might  be  preached 
to  farmers  and  gardeners  from  this  text— or 
rather  a  first  rate  agricultural  locture,  by  any 
one  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  com- 
paring, during  the  trying  dryness  of  the  past 
season,  two  pieces  of  ground  that  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  parching  influences,  but 
which  had  been  differently  prepared  to  resist 

them. 

On  our  natural  soils  we  often  observe  a  great 

difference  In  the  powers  of  resisting  the  two 
extremes  of  wetness  and  dryness ;  by  observing 
this  alone,  we  might  learn  a  most  useful  les- 
son in  this  regard.  Where  the  earth  is  chiefly 
composed  of  elayey  matter,  we  find  the  in- 
valuable property  of  the  alumina  rendering  it 
more  tenacious  of  moisture  ;  but  if  it  be  chiefly 
made  up  of  sand,  or  small  particles  of  silica, 
or  gravels,  or  pieces  of  indurated  shaly  matter, 
it  is  not  fitted  to  retain  moisture  for  the  sup- 
port of  plants,  and  unless  frequently  watered 
by  genial  showers,  or  by  artificial  means,  plants 
will  suffer.  Think  not,  however,  that  stiff 
days  are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect — the 
frequent  and  wide  cracks  that  gape  open  during 
dry  weather,  in  such  soils,  expose  the  rootlets 
to  the  most  trying  evaporation.  But  clays 
•specially,  may  be  immensely  benefited  by 
proper  cultivation,  deep  and  thorough,  and  by 
under-draining.  This  is  most  evident  when- 
ever we  have  a  proper  opportunity  to  observe 
a  piece  of  ground  that  has  been  so  treated,  or 
which  has  been  favored  naturally  with  a  porous 
subsoil.  Such  a  subsoil  may  be  imitated  by 
draining,  which  reduces  or  lowers  the  level  of 
tke  permanent  water  line,  even  when  the  whole 
of  the  subsoil  for  many  feet  or  yards  in  depth, 
consists  of  dense  impervious  clays. 

It  often  happens,  even  in  the  lighter  soils, 
that  there  is  found,  at  the  depth  of  from  eight 
to  eighteen  inches,  or  more,  a  stratum  of  in- 
durated material,  commonly  called  hard-pan; 
this  may  be  composed  of  gravel  or  sand,  ce- 


mented by  iron,  or  it  may  be  a  layer  of  bii4 
clay,  not  permeable  by  water.    Another  font 
of  hard  pan  is  but  too  common  a  result  of  ou 
defective  agricultural  Implements  in  field*eiil- 
ture,  more  especially  than  in  the  garden  ;  it  ii 
altogether.artificial,  and  results  from  the  tnmp« 
ing  of  the  horses'  feet  in  the  bottom  of  thefa^ 
row,  and  still  more  from  the  downward  preBoro 
of  the  plow  ;  few  persons  may  have  thoagfat  of 
this  serious  objection  to  that  instrument,  which 
has  been  the  great  representative  of  agricaltun 
for  many  ages,  yet  it  will  be  apparent  to  bU 
who  think  for  a  moment  upon  its  action,  u  t 
wedge  pressed  through  the  earth,  and  raising  t 
portion  of  the  soil  in  a  direction  oppoille  to 
that  in  which  it  is  drawn,  that  a  correq>ondinf 
pressure  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  down- 
ward, upon  the  earth  in  the  base  of  the  farrow, 
must  simultaneously  occur. 

Now,  the  great  desideratum  will  be  to  break 
up  all  such  hardened  layers,  whether  nataral 
or  artificial,  by  sub-soil  ploughing  in  the  fieU, 
and  by  trench  digging,  in  the  garden.  Thii 
should  be  done  for  the  double  purpose  of 
allowing  the  surplus  water  on  the  surface  to 
pass  downward,  and  of  permitting  the  rising 
of  moisture  from  below  by  capilarity,  to  snp* 
ply  the  plants  during  a  severe  drouth. 

Now,  then,  I  return  to  the  original  propon- 
tion,  and  all  will  agree  with  me  who  have  wit- 
nessed, during  the  past  season,  the  beauty  of 
the  crops  upon  those  pieces  of  ground  that 
have  been  drained  and  sub-soiled,  or  trenched ; 
and  compared  them  with  the  miserable  parched 
failures  and  disappointments  that  have  been  so 
abundant  everywhere  through  the  country. 
And  now,  I  venture  the  proposition  suggested 
in  a  previous  paragraph ;  three  such  seasonf 
of  drouth  would  prove  a  permanent  blessing 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  horticultais 
in  our  country;  for  they  would  force  us  t« 
think  of  the  better  and  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  our  interest  would  force  M 
to  act  out  our  thoughts  in  delving,  sub-soiling} 
or  other  appropriate  actions,  whereby  the 
drouth  would  be  rendered  harmless  and  tho 
produce  of  the  soil  would  be  greatly  increased. 
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Cincinnati  l^rtionltnral   Society— Fall    Ez- 

Ubition. 

The  most  beautiful  exhibition  ever  held  in 
the  West  was  made  by  the  Society  in  the  end 
of  September.  The  Committee  of  ArraD^re- 
ments  having  been  satisfied  that  no  creditable 
ghow  could  agrain  be  made  within  doors,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  limited  space,  but  be. 
cause  of  the  injury  done  to  the  plants,  had  de- 
termined, very  early  in  the  season,  to  erect  pa- 
vilions for  the  Autumnal  Exhibition.  A  fine 
lot  was  secured  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made,  five  large  tents  were  erected,makiDg 
an  extent  of  five  hundred  feet— these  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  meet  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles, and  that  in  the  central  portion,  being 
wider  than  the  rest,  was  devoted  to  ornamental 
designs,  chief  among  these  was  a  basin  and 
fountains;  the  rock  work,  ornamented  with  fine 
plants,  presented  a  very  imposing  effect,  espe- 
cially when  the  spray  was  seen  against  a  bold 
back  ground  of  rockwork  and  greenery,  ad- 
mirably constructed  and  arranged — the  whole 
of  the  pavilions  being  well  lighted  up  with  gas, 
the  grounds  afforded  a  delightful  retreat  during 
the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  and  were 
visited  by  thousands,  who  all  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified.  But  a  just  description 
of  this  show  would  be  almost  impossible,  and 
will  not  be  attempted  upon  this  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  drouth  of  the 
past  season,  the  gardens  and  greenhouses,  as 
well  as  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  graperies, 
furnished  an  ample  quantity  of  beautiful  speci- 
mens to  make  up  a  grand  display  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  contributors  and  visitors 
as  the  great  triumph  of  Horticulture.  The 
following  lists  comprise  most  of  the  articles 
exhibited : 

By  HiAvia  dc  Etlir,   Rtading  Road  Ifur$ecv» 

PKARfl.—BearreEMior,  Vicar  of  WInkfleld,  Figue 
de  Naples,  L.ewi8,  Bezi  de  Montigny,  Charles  of 
Austria,  Seckel,  Glout  Morcesu,I3earre  D'Angleterre, 
Napoleon,  Passe  Cslmsr,  Black  Worcester,  Priester's 
Meadow,  and  six  other  varieties.  Chinese  Quince, 
German  Medlar,  Gaava,  ripe  and  on  the  tree,  Dwarf 
Pomegrauates. 

Ga^pcs— /ibt  BouMt  Fart>ti>.<t.— Black  Hamburgh, 
West'^St. Peters,  Scbargea  Henling,  Palestine,  ^bunch 
measuring  20  inches  in  length,)  Koyal  Muscadine, 
"White  Sweetwater,  Grizzly  Frontignan. 

Pot  Plawts.— 2  Vinca  alba,  Vincaiosea,  2  Salvia 
splendens  uiger.  Salvia  amabilis.  3  Clerodendron 
ffagrans,  2  Clerodendron  faltax,  Angelona  Gardne- 
ria,  2  Plumbago  capensls,  Ipomea  Broadleyana, 
8  Mancttia  cordifoUa,  Pranclsce  acuminata,  ZauKch> 
neria  Californica,  ScuUeltaria  veutenata.  Hibis- 
cus sinenfils,  2  H.  sinensis  Janne,  H.  rosea,  2  H.  lutea, 
Lcora  rosea,  Areliarupestriji.  Trachelium  cceiuleum, 
8  Asclepins  salicifolia,  Physanthus  albu^,  Ampe- 
lopais  tricolor,  Bouvardia  splendens,  Cuphea  pla- 
trcentra,  Hoemanthus  coccinneos  2  Brugmanaia 
noribunda,  While  Horse  Shoe    Geranium,  Corise 


unique,  Lantana  Ewingii,  Lantana  mutabllis  ma- 
jor, Lantana  compacta,  (new  seedling,)  3  Cyrto- 
ceras  reflexus,  Dracana  termiualis,  a  singular  flag- 
like  plant,  with  reddish  puiple  leaves,  Laurus  cam- 
phors, the  Camphor  tree,  Pittosporum  variegatum. 

Twelve  Varieties  of  Phlox.— Blanc  De  iSeuilly, 
Madam  Aubyn,  Alba  rosea.  Alia  perfecta,  Candl* 
disslma  nova.  La  Nymphe,  Princess  Marianne,  Arsi- 
noe,  Imbricata,  Abdul  Medjid,  Madam  Jane  Hender- 
son, Delicate. 

NiMETEEN  Varieties  or  Verbenas — Louise  Meil- 
les,  Fanny  Fern,  Grand  Sultan,  General  Brea, 
General  Washington,  Robu&ta,  Marianne.  Defiance, 
Queon,  Dnwningii,  (new  and  extra  fine,)  Wonderful, 
Kate,  Striped  Eclipse,  Louisa  Pfeiffer,  Rainbow, 
Royal  Purple,  and  three  other  varieties. 

Petcnus— A.  J.  Downing,  Vanguard,  Sundial, 
1  pair  hand  bouquets.  Display  of  Bouquets,  Coliee* 
tion  of  Evergreens. 

Dahlias.  24  Varieties.— Queen  of  England,  Mrs. 
Hansard,  Kival,  Graelen  Hohcntbal,  Gaiety,  Satirist, 
Marchioness  of  Lorn,  Mr.  Selden,  Baron  D'Morelle. 
Shylock.Constantia,  Kainbow,  Marchioness,  Com- 
wallls.  Horace  Biuney.Geiu,  Lteblicbe  Von  Esther- 
tliol,  Elrforado,  Striata  Perfects,  Queen  of  Prim- 
rose*.  Queen  of  the  French,  Lady  Granville,  Cheltea- 
ham  Queen,  M  iss  Lex,  Mont  Blanc. 

Evergreens  in  pots.— Two  pairs  Ccdrus  deodars. 
Sacred  cedar  of  the  Hindoos,  one  pair  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Juniperus  excelsa,  Juniperus  sinensis,  3 
Cryptomcria  Japonica,  1  pair  Araucaria  Imbricata, 
1  pair  Abies  morinda,  1  pair  Abies  Douglassii,  one 
pair  Abies  excelsa  (Norway  spruce,)  1  pair  Abies 
alba,  (white  spruce,  1  pair  Abies  canadensis,  (Hem- 
lock spruce,  ]  pair  Pious  macrocarpa.  1  pair  Pinus 
Aufitriacus,  (Austrian  Pine,)  1  pair  Pinus  strobus, 
(White  Pino,  1  pair  Thuya  occldentalis  americana, 
(American  Arbor  Vilas),  1  pair  Mahonla  aqulfolia, 
(Holly  leafed  Barberry,  1  pair  Mahonia  fascicularis, 

1  pair  Taxus  norca,  (gold  striped.  Yew,)  1  pair 
Taxus  baccata,  (English  Yew,)  1  pair  Tree  box,  1  do. 
gold  striped,  1  pair  Cupressus  funebrls,  (funebral 
cypress,)  1  pair  liibocedrus  cbilensis- 

Bv  Joseph  Dunlop,  Gardener  to  PtUr  OaUaU. 
Hibiscus  Tubra,  Scutelaria  ventenata.  Torrenla 
asiatica,  Lantana  mutabilis,  2  Lantana  Ewlngii,  S 
Lantana  circca,  crocea  soperba,  do.  pulcherrlma,  do. 
Mortayziana,  do.  fuaca,  3  Plumbago  capensis  2  do 
Larpenta?,  Begonia  Maculata,  8  do  rosea,  2  do  parvl- 
folia,  3  do.  Evanslana.  Maurandia  Barclayana,  3 
Cuphea  platycentra,  Niercmbergia  gracilis,  do. 
filicaulis,  Heliotropium  immortale.  do.  Maria,  do. 
lllaclnm,  do  Souvcneir  de  Liege,  2  do  peniviauum, 

2  do  Voliaireanum,  3  Angelona  Gardnerlanum,  For- 
phyricoma  lauceolata.  Euphorbia  splendens.  do. 
Irigona,  Centradenia  rosea.  Double  White  Fever- 
few,  Bouvardia  triphylla,  3  Salvia  splendens  major, 
Malvsviscus  mollis,  2  Ascleplas  curasavica,  do 
salicirolia,  Ruellia  formosa,  Vlnca  alba,  Achimenca 
lon?iflora,  do.  grandiflora,  Trachellum  caralenm, 
Pateris  crenulaU,  Scarlet  Geranium,  2PcntaB  car- 
nea,  Lycopodiumarboreum,2  Verbenas,  White  clus- 
ter, do.  St.  Marguerite,  do.  Mount  iEtna,do.  Solstice, 
General  Scott,  Tricolor. 

Liet  <tf  Green  Evnee  PUnte^from  H.  H.  Willi amb,  ef 
River  Read  JVurssry. 
Ageratum  caulescens, Ascleplas curasarica,  Abuti- 
lum  venosum,do.  striatum,  Crlnum  amabile.  Cele- 
sta compacta,  Clerodendron  fragrans,  do.  fallar, 
Cestrum  laurifolium.  Hibiscus  rubra  plena,  do.  single 
red,  Ipuma^  Broadleyna,  Jasrolnum  grandiflorum, 
Lagerstroemia  Indica.  Lantana  Ewingll,  Plumbago 
capensis.  Ruasella  Juncca.  Schubertia  grandiflora, 
Stigmaphyllon  clliatum,  4  Salvia  splendens  major, 
do.  Graharali  cocclnia,  do.  Paeudo  coccinea,  Vinca 
alba.  Bouquets,  cut  roses,  dtc.  ^  „  ^ 
Bv  Edward  Kellt,  Gardener  to  S.  W.  Pomerot. 

Lycopodium  ccesium,  Oncidlnm  flexosum.  Tor- 
renia  asiatica.  Russelia  juncea.  Pomegranate,  Beso- 
nia  fuchsloides,  B.  hydrocolifolia.  B.  nitlda,  B.  In- 
carnata,  B.  JRam(noide8,2  Cuphea  platycentra,  Ruel- 
iia  forraosa,  Manettia  cordlfolia.  Plumbago  Larpen- 
t»,  Plumbago  capensis,  Rondeletia  spcciosa,  Kier- 
embergia  filicaulis,  Acacia  armata.  Salvia  splendens 
major,  do.  amabilis.  Double  Feverfew,  (Pyrethrum.) 
Hibiscus  rosea,  Heliotiopium  peruvianum,  and 
Souvenir  de  Liege,  Solanum  jasmlooides,   JusUcia 
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e«nMa,  Angelona  Gardn«ri«tta,  Lopbotp«nDom 
•candeui,  Ooulfutala  glomerata.  Oxalit  rotea,  Atcle* 
piM  coraaarica,  Cjclamaa  perticom  album,!  Claro> 
dendron  fttgrani,  4  Maaraodia  Barclayana*  bide 
and  whitA,  S  Owiiata  Rhadaphna,  PbytanUiua  alboa, 
Coluoinea  Scfaladlana,  A107aiaoiirrodora,BouTaidia 

3)laadant  and  venuata,  8  Dioama  eilcoldot,  Potpby- 
coma  lanceolata,  Nerium  ■plendeiit,  VInca  rosea 
and  alba.  Bf  jrrtut  latlfoUa,  Hydrangoa  radiate,  Age* 
ratum  mexicanum. 

VmaiRAa.— Morpbe,  Orb  of  day,  PaTorlte.  Laora, 
Xata,  Mailanoe,  vUcata,  Defiance.  Lonise  HeillaK, 
5   Petttolaa,    Tom    Tbum,   Geranlnm,  4    Rostlc 
Taba. 

LUt  af  fUmU  ffm  8.  B.  jAcnox. 

Cjrcaa  revoluta,  QotaqaalU  stnenalt,  9  Calathea 
cebrina,  3  Geanerla  sebrina.  Picua  elastlrafl,  £u- 
pborbia  ■plendena,  do.  bryonil,  Stlgmapbpllon  clUa- 
tam,  Kepenthea  deatlIUtoria,LaanuicampBora,  Pnch- 
•la  coocinnea,  Torrenia  aaiaUca.  Kntseliajanoaa, 
Coflba  araUca,  Crinam  amabile,  nlerembergla  gran- 
dillora,  Myrtufl  nmlUplex,  AbuUlon  airiatnm,  ILen- 
nedla  maryatu.  Plumbago  capendt,  Manettla  tri- 
color, Lycopodinm  ap.  no^a,  S  do  Wildanora  ar. 
borea,  Leactaenaultia  formoaa,  Pablaaa  imbricate, 
Attgelona  Oardneriana,  Achlmenea  loogiflora  alba, 
Abellarupealria,  Opuntta  borrida,  9  lAOtena  fuacate, 
do.  elegana.  9  Salvia  aplendena  major,  Salria  Ora- 
bamll.  Haorotbamnoa  Regans,  Eupatoriom  blue. 
Pomegranate,  Chlneae  Hlblacus,  d'Ue  red,  Polygala 

Srandlfloia,  Hoya  camoaa,  Stepbanotus  florabun- 
ua,  9  Ardeaia  erenulate.  Begonia  fucbatoldes  alba, 

Ipomaa  Broadleana,  Bletia  Tankervillea,  Bego- 
nia nttida,  9  Partrldg»>  breaat  aloe,  BouTardla  aplen- 
dena, do.  trtpoylla.  Begonia  manlcata.  Geranium 
'WbiteHoraeaboe,do,TomTbumb.  do.  Plowerof  tbe 
day.  do.  Brigbtun  Hero,  Juatlcia  picte.  Dwarf  lemon, 
9  Senaitlve  plmte  9  Cupbea  platycentra,  Solanum 
corlaceum,  Ceatnim  lauilfotium,  9  Oleander  ▼tae 
leafed,  Apbelandra  cnatete,  MandevllUagrandlflora, 
6  balaama,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  4  Magnolia  grandl* 
flora  9  Araucarla,  Aacl^laa  aalldfolla. 

Vbkbimab— 9  Purity,  Htppolite,9  Mary,  Etna,  Con- 

Ineror,  Nero,  Uncle  Tom,  Robuata,  Mra.  Stowe, 
Ulsabetb,  Orandia,  Robert  Roaa,  lira.  Ewiag,  Mra. 
Tweed,  Pire  Column,  Obiopuetta,  Ann,  Sllaai  36 
Cute  fl  >wer. 

Dsaioiia.~l  Comncopia,9  large  MoaaVaaea. 
9S  feetof  cbain  wreatb. 

JoBM  SaTBBa— CoTTAOi  OAKniR.— Cyrtentbua  maff* 
nlflcua,  Volemda  odorate,  9  Lantana  Ewingli,  do. 
aeedUoff,  do.  mutebllia,  Rondeletla  apedoaa,  9  Cu- 
pbea platycentra,  Ruaaella  Juncea,  Clerodendron 
fallaz,  Araucarla  excelaa,  Polygala  Dalmalaonii,  Oe- 
ranium  Defiance,  Horae  Sboe,do.  Cottage  maid, 
do.  Lemon-acented,  9  General  Tom  Tbomb,  3  Hibia- 
cus  alnenaia,  pleno,  do,  flava,  9  Manettla  cordifoUa, 
9  Nlarembergla  flllcaulia.  do.  gradlta.  Begonia 
Bvanaiana,  do.  bydrocotlfolla,  do.  parrifiora,  do. 
»rgyroetigma,3BOttTardla  trlphylla,  Aacleplaa  aall- 
dfdia,  do.  curasavica,  Vlnea  roaea  and  alba,  Salvia, 
lurlbarronlci,  du  uplendena  major,  do.  apecioaa, 
Plumbago,  capenala,  do.  Larpentae,  9  Gloziniaa,Cam- 
pbora  ofllcinalia,  Jaaminum  odoratiaaimum,  do.  to- 
cldam,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Acblmenea  grandi- 
flora,  Lycopodlum  arboreum,  Maurandla  Barclay- 
ana.  Campanula  bederacea.  Acacia  vertldllata,  Bu- 
pborbla aplendena,  do.  ap.,  AbutUon  atrlatum,  Sola- 
num Jaaminoidea,  9  Beiiotropea  la  ?arietiea,  Abelia 
rupeatrla,  9  Pima  elaaticuai  Baladlum  deatlUatorlum, 
19  Verbenaa,  5  Petenlaa. 

By  G.  Rlsatb. 
Applee,  €hcipea,  Peara,  Cbeatente  and  PUberta. 

By  H.  WiLLUHa. 
JCammotb  CaUwba  and  Brown  Benrre  Peara, 

« 

By   W.  BCABBOEOUOH, 

Applea  and  Peara. 

By  Fnan.  Paueik,  (CummlnaYilla.) 
Catewba,  4  platea. 

By  Jacob  Mchvist,  CUftoa. 
Catewba  Grapea. 

By  A.  Prnmt, 
Wbito  Doyenne  Peara. 

By  Joaa  O.  Jamuna. 
Dneheaie  d'Anjouleme,  Wbi  e  Doyenne,  Benrre 
Dial,  Bartlett,  Belle  LucratlTe,  Loulae  Bonne  de 
Jeney,  Oawego  Benrra,   Bed   de  Montlgny,  Ste- 
Tana'  Geaeaee,  Vicar  of  Wlnkfield,  Columbia. 


By  Joan  PimnoK,  Uiliaaa,  0. 
Belmont,  Rbode  laland  Greening.  Bgerton,  Joai* 
than,  Spiteenberg,  Williama*  Pavorite,  Seek-no- Pn. 
aher,  Hnbbar^on'a  Ronanch,  Pdlawater,  BeUeflctr, 
90  OS.,  Yellow  Newtown,  Gravt^natdn,  Golden  K» 
aet,  Rdzboro  Ruaaet,  Michael  Henry,  Vanderrm, 
Rambo,  Red  8ee1i.no- Pnrtber,  Winter  Green.  Gloilt 
Mundi,  Pall  Pippin,  Winter  Pippin,  Rawle'e  Janet, 
Gilpin,  Brand*a  Seedling,  Donaldaon  RnateC  P«a> 
nock.  Lady  Plnger  (Kdgha'a  Spltxenberg,)  Oitie7i 
Ward. 

By  R.  BuoHAMAir. 

jff^ptae.— Drap  D'Or,  Makien'a  Blnah,  EngUih  Cod* 
Ua,  Kdghn*8  Splitenbaif  ,  American  Plppta,  Win- 
ter Pippin,  Seedling  do.  Gatcb,  Baldwin,  Prtor*i 
Red.  Rambo,  6waar,Pa11enWMlder,  Romanlte.  Chaed- 
ler  (Pall,)    Pranch   Bterlaating,  OraRon'a  WiaW 
Sweet,  Rhode  laland  Greening,  Pall  Pippin,  OiUej, 
Campftald,  Pennock,  White  Winter  Pearmaia,  Tei* 
low    Belleflenr,    Golden    Ruaaet,    Roabury   Sea* 
aet.  Red    Bellefleur,    Vanderrere    Pippin,  Yellov 
Newtown  do.,  Green  do.,  do.,  Michael  Henrj,  do., 
Monmouth  do.,  White  do ,  Newtown  Spltunbeii, 
Willow   Leaf,  London  Sweet,  Harrlaon,  Smith's 
Cider,  Cooper,   Red    Doctor,    Pearmaia,  Tiriiali 
Greening.  Winter  Sweet,  Wine  Sap,  Delight,  Aih. 
land,  Rawle'e  Janet,  Wngener. 

Paere.— White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Ditehne  d'Aasoa- 
leme,  Maria  Lodaa,  Giout  Morceao,  BeurreD'Aita* 
bergi  Napoleon,  Prince'a  St.  Germain,  Benrre  Me^ 
Winter  Orange,  German  Mnak,  Louise  Bonne  deJer 
aey,  Diz,  Paaae  Col  mar,  Stone,  Cumberland,  Baitar 
Beurre,  Autumn  Saparb,  Haathoote. 

P/»«.— Yellow  Egg. 

Of«pae.-^Catewba,  laaballa,  Schuylkill,  VenufVf 
MaadTille,  Heibemont,  Tenneeeea^  Mlnor*a  SeedUaf, 

Petetee.— Aahlet^red  Kidney. 

By  T.  V.  PmcoLAa. 

Paare.— Orange  Vert,  Uaknowa,  Belmont,  LoaiN 
Bonne  de  Jeraey,  Roehaater  Pendente,  Virgodoaei 
Heatbcote,  Napoleon,  Br.  Capiaumont,  Croft  Cattle, 
Eaater  Benrre,  Louie  Philippe,  Echaaaerie,  Frcdk. 
of  Wirtemberg,  Golmar,  Br.  d*Aremberg,  Cbaa- 
nontel,  Ganaeira  Bergamott,  White  Doyeone, 
Clion,  Bartlett.  Shobdeacourt,  Beurra  Diel,  Oloit 
Morceau,  Paaae  Colmar,  Bleeker'a  Meadow,  Urbai* 
iate,  Dix,  4  Unknown. 

Stowell  ETeigreen  Corn,  Otahelte  Corn* 

By  D.  Z.  SaoAH. 

jffjipfM,— Putnam  Ruaaet,  Green  Newtown  Pip* 
pill,  Tdlow  do-  do.,  Rawle*a  Janet,  Virginia  Oreaa- 
ing.  Bell,  Ruaaet,  Ortley,  Rambo,  Pennock,  Ab. 
Golden  Ruaaet,  Beliefienr,  Talpehocken.  Sheep- 
noae.  Black  Apple,  Pall  Pippin,  Moaatrona  Piivtai 
Hay'a  Red  Winter;  Peara,  Quincea. 

By  J.  K.  Gaaawt 
Bartlait  Peara. 

By  A.  Smith. 
Smit]i*a  Seeding,  Qnincea,  Heath  Cltng  Peachat. 

A  LUt  9f  JfMi94  Ormpu,  hw  Paaaoia  PaanAiBi 
Cfardmer  to  X,  Lomgwonkt  Esq, 

Colenun'a  (White),  Burlington,  Pentland,  Loar 
atem,  L.  Mott,  Prank  fort,  Tenneaee,  Mammoth 
Catewba,  Mlnor'a  Seedling,  Roae,  Ohio  or  Scgar 
Box,  Lee.  Catawba,  Arkanaaa  Catewba,  Wtnaa 
Grape,  Union  Village,  Clermont  Coanty  Catawba, 
6coltiTated  45  yeara,)  Hotebkiaa,  (a  Pox  Grape,) 
Traminer,  (or  Delawareo  Kaabe'a  No.  3,  Bdmoat, 
Clenent,  Sdoto,  Diana,  Pond*a  SeedUag,  Ihatahit, 
Herfoemont. 

By  M.  8.  Wana,  Ja. 

jfjpp/ea.— Emperor  Alexander,  Ladiea'  SweetUnfi 
Baopua,  Spitsenberg,  Newtown  do..  Lady,  Pumpkia 
Sweet,  Ribaton  Pippin,  Swaar,  Pallen walder.  Straw- 
berry,  Black  Gtlli flower.  Seek-no  Portber,  Beech 
Grove  Ruaaet,  Michael  Henry  Pippin.  Romanitii 
Golden  Harvey,  Winter  Sweet,  Surprlae,  Red  la- 
geatrie,  Jonathan,  Canapflald,  Rambo,  Stmat,  Bald* 
win,  Bngliah  Gnlden  Pippin,  Deaert  Apple,  KaW* 
town  Pippin,  Gravenatein,  Bellefleur,  Siberian  Crab. 
Yellow  Ingeatrle.  A  nuirber  of  Tarietiea  aelected 
by  Samuel  Newell,  euppoaed  to  be  Bamiltoa  county 
Seedlinga. 

Ortpn. — Seeiling  laabella,  Catewba,  laabella. 

P«ar«.— Napoleon,  Baum  Pear,  Docheiae  d*Aogoa- 
leme,  Plemiah  Beauty,  Brurre  de  Capiomoat,  Paaae 
Cdmar,  Eaater  Beurre,  SwaB*a  Orange,   BartUtL 
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By  T.  V.  Prmeoi.A«. 

60  jfjyptet.— Cooper.  Mirriion,  Michael  Henry,  Tel- 
low  Newtown,  Green  Newtown,  Mlnieter,  Newtown 
Spitzenberg,  Romanite,  MiUm«  Weaver*!  Winter, 
9  Seedling,  Pumpkin  Ruieet,  White  Pearmain,  Bald- 
Win,  Kaighn^t-  Spltsenberf.  Fallenwalder,  Lanain 
borg.  Bamgate  Cbeeae,  Smati  Black,  Virginia  Green- 
log.  Sweet  Belleflear,  Winter  Pearmain,  Kibeton 
Pippin,  Mela  Carla,  Golden  Ball,  Smlth'a  Cider, 
Vandervere  Pippin,  Peunock*a  Red  Winter,  Hoaaa 
Rnuet,  Winter  Seek-no- Further,  White  Pippin,  Fall 
Pippin,  Broadweira  Sweet,  Campfield,  Golden  Roa- 
■et,  Belmont,  London  Sweet,  Willow-leaf,  Yel 
low  Bellefleur,  Hobbardaton  Nonaoch,  Raxnadale^ 
Sweat,  Black  Apple,  TolaaD'a  Sweet,  Swaai, 
Illinoie  Green,  Rhode  laland  Greening,  Maiden'a 
Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Ron*  B  'auif ,  Rawle*a 
Janet,  Detroit,  (Ortley ,)  Wioeaap,  n'utnam  a  Ruaaet. 
Titus  Hppln,  Fine  White  Appto. 

OrajiM.— Isabella,  CaUwba,  Minor*n  Beedllog, 
Cape,  Segar  Box,  Lenoir. 

Pteau.— Frost  Gage. 

By  JUm.  Ddmlop,  Otirdtuer  U  PHtr  Outemtt.. 

pMr«.— Bartleti.  Flemish  Beaaty,  Seckel,  Urban- 
late.  Wilklnaon,  B.  Raster  B.  Brun,  B.  d^Amaulia, 
B.  d'Aremberg,  Napoleon,  Heathcote,  Diz.  Ganael*a 
Bergamot,  Paaae  colmar,  Le  Cure.  Henry  Fourth, 
Behaaaerie,  Grey  Doyenne,  Beat  de  la  M<ttte,  Iiewia, 
Prlnceiv  of  Orange,  Figue  de  Naples,  Ball,  Louiae 
Bonne  de  Jeraey,  Orange  Vert,  PennayWania,  Col- 
mar,  Gloat  Morceau,  Beurrede  Capiumont»  and  two 
wknowi^ 

By  Thomas  Lambiet. 

jffpp20tf.~Ortley,  Yellow  Belleflenr.  Rhode  laland 
Greening,  Jersey  Sweet,  Jewett*8  Red,  Pennock, 
CampfieTd,  Putnam  Russet,  Swaar,  Wins  Sap,Kyle^ 
Bed  Winur,  Fall  Pippin. 

Prarj.— Gloat  Morceau,  Grassane,  Doyenne  Gray, 
Chaumontelle,  Easter  Beurre,  Urbaniate,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Winter  Nells,  Beurre  d*  Arembeig,  Croft 
Castle,  3  unknown. 

By  S.  Bnoww. 

Pound  Pear,  Golden  Pear,  Seedling  Apples* 

By  C.  SAiTDBia. 
Foreign   ffrapat.— Display,  9    var.,  4  Tar.  Black 
Rambarg,  Black  Morocco,  Syrian ;  Specimen  Bunch, 
Black  HambuTg. 

B7  Dated  B.  A.  Stsoiio. 
Basket  of  Peaches—Free  Yellow,  Do.  Beath  Cling, 
do.  Apples-<Tariety. 

By  T.  GiLBBBT. 

Twenty  Varieiiea  of  superior  Apples. 

By  M.  SnpLBT. 
y«ney  Basket  of  Frail. 

By  JoBM  Gbntlb. 
^pjiIm.— Rawle^  Janet,  Green  Newtown  Pippin. 
Vail  Pippin,  Smith*a  Cider. 
By  A.  R.  WnvvBT,  Pramkiin  Ormu  Mi^nwtw,  Lu 

JpyZ^a.— Dominie,  Golden  Russet,  Willow  Twig, 
Xambo,  Jonathan,  Fameuse,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Nortbern  Spy,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Rozbury  Rus- 
set, Black  Gilliflower,  Fall  Swaar  of  the  Weat. 
White  Pippin.  White  Bellefleur,  Fallenwalder,  Hoi- 
land  Pippin,  Chseseboro'  Rossst,  Fall  wine.  Pump- 
kin Sweeting,  Boss.  Hawthomden,  Summer  Queen, 
Bockine,  Fultoa,  Fall  Pipntn,  Yellow  Bellefleur, 
Maiden^s  Blush,  Monarch,  Vandsrvere,  (our  New- 
town Bpltxenberg.) 

By  S.  MoaHBii. 

jf9pI#«--Go1dsn  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin,  Chand- 
ler, Vandervere,  Smith's  Cider,  Yellow  Belleflenr, 
OraTenatein,  Baldwin,  White  Pippin,  White  Belle- 
fteor,  Rhode  laland  Greening,  Habbardston'a  Bon. 
•Bolii,  Viiglnis  Greening,  Fameuse. 

<?«wjiM.— Bight  ▼arteties  of  NatiTS  Grapes  fi-sm 
Texas. 

By  J.  K.  Gbbbb. 
Sweet  Potates,  Neahanuocka,  Okra,  Cem  Stowell ; 
■ngar,  Tuscsrora,  Goinss  and  Pop,  White  Field, 
Tsllow  do.;  Celery,  6  stalks. 

By  W.  Cox. 

Bqoashes,  In  variety,  Japan  Psa. 

By  T.  J.  IiABOTTSAUX,  waOnMM* 
Fteld  Corn»- 


By  O.  SABSBUa. 
F«r^tsft2«#.— Tomatoa,  display  in  ▼ailetiea.  Pep. 
pers,  do.  do.,  I  doz.  Long  Blood  Beets,  9  do.  Turnip 
Beets,  1  do.  Carrota,  1  do.  Parsnips,  S  do.  Salaify, 
)i  peck  of  ^Snap  Beans,  %  do.  do.  var.  K  do.  Okra, 
3  ▼arietles  Onions. 

Bj  S.  S.  Jacksob. 
Com,  Chicken  Corn,  Sugar  Beets,  Citron,  Sweet 
Peppera. 

By  Johb  PctoOB. 
Seedling  Potatos,  14  varieties,  fine. 

By  Johb  Youbo. 
Com  and  Polatoea. 

By  H.  H.  WiLLiAHS 
Sweet  Potatoa  and  Egg  Planta. 

By  Johb  Bcclbs. 
1  dot.  Long  Beets,  1  do.  Turnip  do.,  K  do.  Silver 
Beet — Greens. 

By  F.  Pabxbk, 
A  collection  of  Vsgetablea. 

By  C.  WArnDKLL. 
A  collection  of  Vegetables. 

The  seyeral  committees  made  the  followlog 
report  of  awards  rendered  ; 

BEPOftT  ox  THE  COMHrrm  ON  FLOWK&S,  XLOBAL 
DEVICXS,  DKSIOVS,  BTO. 

IV  tAe  CfscIsiuUi  HturtituUuTQl  SoHttw: 

The  akill  of  our  hortieulturtsts,  aided  by  the  good 
taale  and  diligent  labors  of  a  number  of  those  ladies 
who  are  ever  xealous  of  good  works,  has  given  us 
such  a  specimen  of  Hairy  land  aa  delights  all  visitorst 
but  embarrasaes  the  Committee  through  the  very 
abundance  of  its  richea.  The  awarda  which  they  have 
the  power  of  making  are  in  nowiae  proportioned  to 
the  merit  of  the  articles  which  call  for  them,  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  numerouato  satisfy  the  Committee's 
love  of  Justice. 

The  paat  aeaaon  haa  been  ao  unfavorable,  that 
strong  apprehessions  were  expressed  by  many  of  our 
members,  that  the  exhibition  could  not  be  made  wor* 
thy  of  the  reputation  already  gained  by  the  Society.  It 
ia,  however,  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  this 
committee  to  be  able  to  state,  that  In  the  departments 
especially  assigned  to  them  thie  year,  so  Ihr  Item 
being  realised,  has  given  place  to  the  congratulations 
called  forth  by  the  uncommon  beauty  displayed  In 
theee  departmenta,  and  the  proofli  thereby  given  of 
continued  pfogrese  of  Improvemont  and  good  taste 
in  the  Society. 

The  atove  and  Oreen-houae  Plants  now  exhibited, 
are  generally  auperior  to  thcae  of  any  previous  ex. 
hibition,  and  the  Committee  award  to  tnem  the  fol« 
lowing  preminms,  vis : 

For  the  best  diaplay  of  Gmen-honae  Plants,  to 

John  Bayers flO  01 

For  the  second  best  display  of  Greeh-house 

Planta,  10  Heaver  dc  Bvier 7  01 

For  the  twelve  beat  varletlea  of  Green-house 

Plants,  to  Edward  Kelly 6  00 

For  the  second  best  varieties  of  Green-bouae 

Plants,  to  H.  H.  Williams 5  00 

For  the  best  six  varieties    of  Green  houae 

Plants,  to  Dunlap 4  00 

For  ths  beat  specimen  plant  (Lantana  Mnts- 

bilia)to  John  Sayen 7  00 

For  the  beat  alx  vajrietieB  of  Patunlaa,  to  John 

Sayere -•• 9  00 

For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Phloxes,  to  Beaver 

AEyler \ 8  00 

For  the  beet  twelve  varieties  of  Verbenas  la 

pots,  to  John  Bayers '^ 4  00 

For  the  aeeond  best  varieties  of  Verbcnaa  in 

pots,  to  B.  8.  Jackson 8  00 

Roass,  for  the  beat  18  varieties,  in  pota,  to 

1  homes  Knott...... • •••.     3  00 

Roses,  for  the  second  best  varieties,  in  pot^ 

to  Thomas  Knott 8  00 

Aaters,  for  the  best  twelve  varieties.  In  pots, 

to  Kelly,  Evans  dc  Co 3  00 

Cacti,  tor  the  best  collections,  to  J.  Howarth..     3  €0 

SXTBA  PmSMIUHa  BBCOHHBUnSn    BT  TBS  COHMTmi, 

To  Kelly,  Evans  dE  Co..  for  a  flue  diaplay  of 
Planu,  and  an  Improved  method  of  labeling, 
Piploma  and #••  §7  00 
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To  S.  S.  Jackson,  for  a  similar  disDlaj  of  fine 

Plants,  in  good  order Diploma  and     7  00 

To  Kdward  Kelly,  for  two  rustic  vases  with 

Fine  Plants 4  00 

To  S.  8.  Jackson,  for  a  variety  of  beautiful 

Balsams S  00 

To  Joseph  Dunlap,  gardener  to  P.  Outcalt,  for 

a  variety  of  excellent  plant.a Diploma. 

To  T.  Hutchinson,  for  a  valuable  display  of 

dried  plants  and  rare  seeds 5  00 

To  Edward  Kelly,  for  a  beautifnl  collection  of 

dried  Grasses  and  Ferns,  from  Great  Britain     5  00 

To  A.  PfeiflTcr,  for  fine  bouquets Diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Heaver,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of 

ahellwork Diploma. 

To  S.  S.  Smith,  for  a  model  in  Shell,  of  the 

house  of  the  late  Gen,  Harrison Diploma. 

To  Steinhauerdi  Henzier,  for  a  variety  of  Terra 

cotta  vases,  used  by  several  exhibitors...  .Diploma. 
To  Tbeodore  Pfau,  for  a  variety  of  curious 

Dwarf  Plants Diploma. 

The  unfavorable  influence  of  the  remarkably  hot 
and  dry  summer  was  manifested  most  in  the  de- 

Eartment  of  Cut  Flowers  and  Bouquets ;  there  was, 
owever,  a  better  display  of  tbem  than  we  bad  rea- 
■ou  to  expect,  and  the  following  premiums  were 
awarded  : 

For  the  bestdisplsy  of  CutRoses,toA.  Pfeiflter,  $3  00 
For  Dahlias,  best  S4  varieties,  to  Heaver  de 

Kyler 4  00 

For  Dahlias,  best   twelve  varieties,  to  Mrs. 

Bishop t3  00 

For  fine  displays  of  various  kinds  of  Out  flow« 
ers,to  H.  H.  Williams,and  to  Kelly,  Evans  de 

Co.,  each Diploma. 

ForBouquets,  best  display,  to  Thomas  Knott.    $4  00 
44       »>         best  pair  round  or  pyramidal,  to 

T.Knott 3  00 

For  Bouquets,  best  pair  flat,  to  Heaver  dzEyler    {3  00 

An  assortment,  containing  every  variety  of  tools 

necessary  for  the  gardener,  was   exhibited    by  D. 

McAvoy  ;  also,  chests  of  gardening  implements  for 

Ladies. 

Messrs.  Huntington  6c  Laboyteaux^  and  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Le  Hotter  exhibited  some  appropriate 
Porcelain,  Terracotta,  and  other  articles  of  great 
beauty. 

Messrs.  Hunnewell  dr  Hill,  on  this,  as  on  all  pre- 
vious occasions,  have  deserved  the  tbanks  of  the 
Society  for  their  kindness  in  loaning  vases  and  other 
articles  needed  for  tho  Uiaplay  of  plants  and  fruits. 
The  water  committee  are  also  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Soeiety  for  the  supply  of  water  for  jets,  cas- 
cades, die,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  purposes. 

.The  department  of  the  exhibition  which  was  most 
attractive  to  a  majority  of  visitors,  was  that  of  floral 
devices,  wreaths,  designs,  dec.  A  special  fund  was, 
hy  subscriptions  of  some  amateurs,  devoted  to  pre- 
miums In  this  department  and  awarded  thereon  as 
follows,  vis: 

For  the  model  of  a  ruined  castle  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence of  tho  Rhine,  to  G.  M.  Kern $25  00 

For  a  summer  house  covered  with  blossoming 
vines,  together  with  numerous  tasty  decora- 
tions and  dwarf  plants,  and  flowers,  to  A. 
PfeifTer  and  his  gardener,  Sholtx,  in  equal 

proportions $20  00 

F-)r**Tbe  Klopenient,"  a  model  af  a  Scotch 
Castle,  wilh  a  lake,  cottage,  grounds,  figures, 

die,  to  Mrs  Mary  A.  Hoivells $15  00 

Tot  two  large  Moss  Vase^,  nine  feet  in  higbt, 

with  flowers,  to  I.  &  J.  Jackson S  UO 

For  a  Cornucopia,  with  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
aud  a  chain  wreath  of  twenty  links,  each 
link  twelve  incbes  diameter,  to  Misses  Jack- 
ton Diploma  and     5  00 

For  a  model  of  his  father's  garden,  green- 
houses, dec,  to  Samuel  Howarth,   Jr 10  00 

For  the  best  model  for  ornamental  grounds, 

being  a  model  of  the  house  and  ground  of 

R.  Oorwin,  Esq.,  Lebanon,  to  Richard  Davis  10  00 

For  a  rur%l  device,  named  the  **  Native  Amcri. 

can,*'  formed  of  flowers  contributed  by  Mrs. 

Bicbey,  of  Lebanon,  to  Richard  Davis 4  00 

For  a  model  of  villa  grounds  and  summer- 
house,  to  L.  Hildobrand 5  00 

Ono  of  the  most  attractive  points  of  the  exhibition 
V?s  provided  by  the  managers,  in  conformity  with  a 
report  by  the  Committee  in  spring— Messrs.  Pomeroy, 
6ay«rs,  M.  Kelly,  McAvoy,  8.  8.  Jackson,  Outcalt, 


and  Dr.  Warder.  It  consists  of  a  small  pond,  with  t 
rocky  border,  on  which  and  in  the  water  wu  a  n- 
riety  of  aquatic  plants  ;  in  the  center,  on  a  rock, 
were  two  fUll-sised  figures  of  Tritons,  spouting  jcti 
of  water  through  their  shells.  These  were  of  Terra' 
cotta,  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Kteinhaoer  dc  Hes> 
zler,  and  were  the  specimens  of  statuary.  A  Urge 
aquatic  bird,  of  the  same  material,  appeared  to  bs 
preparing  to  feed  upon  the  ^Id  fishes,  of  which  a 
great  number  were  swimming  in  the  pond  amoni 
the  water  lilies.  This  was  the  central  point  of  the 
exhibition,  and  excited  general  commendation oUhs 
good  taste  displayed  by  the  managers  iu  this  and  ths 
other  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

Some  leaves  and  a  flower  of  the  Victoria  Begia  were 
exhibited  in  this  pond,  and  in  a  separate  poud,bj  T. 
Pentland,  gardetterof  Mr.  Longworth. 

The  debt  of  gratitude  due  by  the  Society  and  tbs 
public  in  general,  to  the  ladies'  good  taste  and  dili- 
gent labors  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  tho 
attractions  of  the  exhibition,  can  not  be  paid,  but  it 
should  he  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  passed  by  the  Society,  and  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  Diploma  to  each  of  the  followiBf 
named  ladies.  In  addition  to  those  to  whom  premi- 
ums have  been  awarded,  vis:  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Blakewell,  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Bickbam,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Avoy, Mrs.Sleath,  Mrs.  C  J.  Wright,  Mrs.  Heaver, 
Mrs.  Hewson,  Mrs.  Umer,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Foots,  Mrs. 
Hinsdale,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  Peteis,  Misses 
Bickbam,  Misses  Bakewell,  Miss  £.  Brooks,  Mm 
Mosher,  Miss  Augusta  Johnson,  Miss  Slaynuker, 
Mrs.  J.  Harding,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
matron  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Mrs.  P.  Outcalt, 
Mrs.  J.Hastings, and  Miss  RenU. 

cOMMirru. 
J.  P.  FOOTE,  F.  PESTLA5D, 

T.  PFAU,  R.  V.  ROSS, 

RICHAKD  DAVIS,  D.  McAVOY. 

BBPORT  or  TBI  COMMITTBI  OH  mOlTl. 

rnviTs. 

PsACBKSb— D.  K.  A.  Strong,  2  var.,  gratuity.  $3  J 
K.  L.  Taylor,  2d  best  do.       do       I  » 

PcAis.— Best  6  var., 5  each,  J.  JeflVles,  premium,  5  JO 
2nd  do.    do.       do.,  T.  Lambert,      do.     3  JJ 

Best  display,  Peter  Outcalt, do...  8  W 

2d  do.    do.    T.  V.  Peticolas, ^^•••*2 

AppLia.— Best  10  var,    D.  Z.  Sedam....  do...  8  00 
2d    do.       do.       A.R.Whitney.,  do...  «  00 

Best  3  var.,  W.  H.  Pye do...  3  00 

2d  do.    do.  Jolin  Gentle do...  2  00 

Best  dis;>lay,  T.  V.  Peticolas do...  10  00 

!iddo.    do.    R.Buchanan do... 500 

QciKCKs.— Best  half  peck,  Moses  Shaw.,  do  ..  2  00 
2d  do.       do.        S.S.Jackson.,  do...  2  00 

Plums.— P.  S.  Bush,  gratuity 1  00 

Hakdt  OiAPB8.>-Best  3  var.  T.  V.  Peticolas,  pre.  5  « 

2d  do.    do.    S.  Rents do.  4  00 

Best  display,  N.  Longwortb.........  do.  6  00 

2d  do.    do.     S.  Rents do.  4  00 

FoRBioM  GRAPKs.^Hest  Bunch  C.  Saunders,  do.  3  00 

2d  do.  W.  Heaver, do.  2  « 

Best  display,  C.  Saunders do.  8  00 

Interesting  display  of  fruit  G.  Sleath  gratuity..  3  00 

VEGKTASLBS. 

J.  K.  Green,  best  half  peck  Okra $1  09 

A.  Williams,  best  display  Sweet  Potatoa 3  00 

F.  Parker,  2d  do.     do.       do        do 2  00 

T.  V.  Peticolas,  best  12  ears  Sugar  Corn 2  OQ 

J.K.Green,  ♦•     24    "       ••        *• 3  fO 

C.  Saunders,  *'  half  peck  Snap  Beans....  3  00 

••  ••        ••  Tomatos 2  00 

•«  ••       **  Onions,  2  vara 2  00 

«•  ••       «•      **  from  seed  direct.   100 

••  ••       ••   Carrots 100 

"  *j       "   Peppers,  best  display  2  00 

«'  »<       It  Beets,  best  19  roots  Dip. 

John  Bccles,         **       "      "   2d  beat 100 

Wm.  Cox,  best  6  vars.  Squashes Rev. 

J.  K.  Green,  best  6  stalks  Celerx •» 

A.  PfeiiTer,  Cucumbers ]  00 

J.  Toung,  fora  collection  of  vegetables ]  00 

C.  Warden,  for  a     '»  •*    100 

Fred.Parker  ••  ••    l  OO 

G.Slealh,  •«  '•    i  00 

Levi  Hutchinson,    ••  "    i  00 

K.  Bnckansn,  Ask  leaved  Kldaej  Potatoa....  1  00 
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The  Loniivills  Hortienltural  Exhibition. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Kentuckv 
Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Mozart  Hall, 
fully  realized  the  highest  expectations.  The 
display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  was 
truly  magnificent.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
ever  saw  finer  peaches,  apples,  pears,  melons, 
&,c.,  even  in  the  best  fruit  seasons,  and  most 
cert'iiuly  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  bouquets 
of  flowers  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  vari- 
ous committees  appointed  to  award  the  premi- 
ums  for  the  finest  specimens  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  performed  their  duty,  and  the  awards 
appear  below. 

The  exhibition  was  exceedingly  well  at- 
tended at  night  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city.  Mozart  Hall  was  filled  with  a 
gay,  happy,  and  admiring  crowd.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  T,  S.  Bell,  characterized  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  style,  and  great  know- 
ledge for  wnich  he  is  distiuguihhed  above 
almost  all  other  men  in  the  Western  country. 
It  was  listened  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience  with  close  attention  and  high  admira- 
tion, and,  at  its  close,  the  learned  speaker  was 
heartily  applauded. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  AWARDED,  SEPT.  19,1854. 

rLOWKIS. 

Best  10  exotics,  in  pots,  Edward  Wilson. 

Bests  exotics,  in  pots.  Edward  Wiison. 

Best  3  exotics,  in  pots.  Edward  Wilson. 

Best  12  named  roses  in  bloom,  Edward  Wilson. 

Best  6  named  roses  in  bloom,  Edward  Wilson. 

Best  4  named  roses  in  bloom,  Edward  Wilson. 

Bejit  Table  Bouquet  roses,  Edward  Wilson. 

Second  best  Table  Bouquet,  Edward  Wilson. 

Best  display  of  good  flowers,  in  hand  boqaet,  Ed- 
ward Wilson. 

Second  best  display  of  good  flowers  in  band  bou- 
quet, Edward  Wilson. 

Best  Table  Boquet  of  mixed  flowers,  Edw.  Wilson. 

Second  best  Table  Boquet  of  mixed  flowers,  Henry 
IVantz. 

Third  bestTableBouquet  of  mixed  flowejs,  Edward 
Wilson. 

Best  Floral  Design.  Edward  Wilson. 

Second  best  Floral  Desijicn,  Henry  Nantz. 

Best  Floral  Basket,  Miss  Florence  Anderson. 

Second  best  Floral  Basket,  Miss  Louisa  Gross. 

JuooKS.— Dr.  Donboff,  H.  A.  Griswold,  Dr.T.S.  Bell. 

qrapkb. 

Best  Catawba  X.  Graft. 

Second  best  Catawba.  Arthur  Peter. 

Third  best  Catawba,  Jacob  Johnson 

Best  Herbemont  Madeira,  Jacob  Johnson. 

Best  Native  Giape,  Norton^s  Seedling,  X.  Graft. 

JoooKS.— John  P.  Morton,  Dr.  Clute,Dr.  T.  S.  Bell. 

ArPLKS. 

Best  dozen  Bellefleurs,  Jacob  Stivers. 

Best  dozen  Pryor  Red,  L.  Young. 

Best  dozen  Fall  Pippin,  J.  P.  Willey. 

Best  dozen  Newtown  Pippin,  C.  C.  Cary. 

Best  dozen  Gennetings,  C.  C.  Cary. 

Best  display  in  variety,  J.  F.  Willey. 

Second  best  display  in  variety,  Arthur  Peter. 

Honorable  mention  of  a  Seedling,  worthy  of  cul- 
ture by  all  lovcfH  of  frul  ,  called  Garros  Seedling. 

JmoKs. — Dr.  J.*A.  Moore,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  and  A. 
O.  Munn. 

PKACHIS. 

Best  half  dozen  White  Cling,  L.  Toung. 
Best  half  dozen  Colored  Cling,  Dr.  A.  W.  Raye. 
Best  half  dozen  White  Free,  Dr.  A.  W.  Kaye. 
Best  half  dozen  colored  Free,  L,  Young. 
Best  display  of  Peaches,  L.  Young. 
Second  best  display  of  peaches,  Jas.  Stivers. 
JuDOBS.~Dr.  T.  E.  Wilson,  H.  A  Griswold,  and 
Dr.  Thomson. 

PEARS. 

Best  dozen  Pall  Pears,  C.  C.  Cary. 
Best  dozen  Winter  Pears,  L.  Young. 
Best  display  of  Pears,  L.  Young. 
Best  dozen  Seckel  rears,  L.  Young. 


PLCMS. 

Best  half  dozen  Purple  Plums,  George  Hoinsohn. 

Best  half  dozen  Light  colored  Plums,  Gibson  Mal< 
lory. 

Best  display  of  Plnms,  W^m.  Kaye. 

JuDozs.— u.  A.  Griswold,  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Thomson. 

VaOKTABLKS 

Best  White  Neshannoc  Potatos,  Mrs.  Peay. 

Best  Red  Sweet  Potatos.  Geo.  Heiosohn. 

Best  Red  Yam  Potatos,  J.  L.  Kalfus. 

Celery,  not  considered  best — not  sufDcient  in 
quantity,  gratuity,  $1  60.     Riend  Fliesh. 

Best  £gg  Plants,  not  sufficient  in  quantity, gratuity 
$1  50.    F.  Berrenger. 

Best  Red  Beets,  not  sufficient  in  quantity,  gratuity 
$1  50. 

Best  Red  Tomatos,  George  Hose  a. 

Best  Long  Green  Cucumbers,  gratuity  $1  50  F, 
Bcrrenirer. 

Best  Yellow  Onions,  Jacob  Johnson. 

JcDOKs. — John  Thatcher,  L.  Yoong,  and  Arthur 
Peter. 

XZLOXS. 

Best  Watermelons,  T.  S.  Robards. 

Best  Cantelope,  George  lletnsohn. 

The  Society  are  under  many  oblleations  to  the 
following  persons  for  the  use  of  their  green  house 
plants,  which  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  inter, 
est  of  the  exhibition:  Mrs.  Jas.  Ford,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Shreeve,  Dr.  Gross,  and  others. 

Iowa  state  Fair. 
From  the  local  papers  kindly  forwarded  to 
the  Editor,  it  appears  that  the  Fair  Grounds 
have  heen  the  scene  of  a  display  of  fine  stock, 
vegetable  productions,  articles  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  artistic  skill,  8lc.,  seldom  ex- 
celled in  the  West  The  entries  were  more 
uumerons  and  of  better  qualities  than  at  the 
previous  Fair  ;  while  the  attendance  was  larger 
and  embraced  a  much  more  extended  scope  of 
country.  Probably  more  than  3,000  persons 
attended  the  Fair.  The  hotels  in  the  city  were 
all  filled  to  overflowing,  and  we  believe  we  never 
saw  the  streets  and  roads  thronged  as  much 
with  teams.  The  receipts  in  entrance  fees  and 
for  tickets  of  membership  were  large — ample, 
as  supposed,  to  ddfray  the  very  heavy  expense 
the  Society  has  incurred  in  fitting  up  the 
grounds. 

The  Report  on  Fruit  is  from  the  Muteatine 
JoumaL 

The  show  of  fruit  this  season,  owing  to  the 
late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  summer  drought, 
is  very  much  inferior  to  what  we  should  have 
otherwise  expected,  and  falls  below  that  of  our 
last  exhibition. 

In  Rome  localities,  favored  by  their  situation, 
the  fruit,  though  of  much  less  yield,  is  very 
fine.    We  find,  on  exhibition  of  Applet 

44  varieties,  by  J.  B.  Essex,  of  111. 

32       "    by  Hiram  Gilbert,  of  Iowa. 

63       "    by  James  Cattelle,  «* 

And  several  varieties  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Mor- 
ford,  Wm.  Chambers,  Sr.,  Jacob  Long,  J.  Sher- 
fey,  S.  Smalley,  and  Hon.  J.  Williams. 

The  committee  have  construed  the  "best 
specimen  of  apples**  to  mean  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  greatest  variety  of  apples  worthy 
of  general  cultivation  in  this  locality,  both 
from  the  character  of  the  fruit  and  the  bearing 
qualities  of  the  tree. 
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Thay  have  divided  the  apple  into  four  claflses, 
Into  the  first  of  which  ibey  have  elevated 
the  Wine  Sap,  because  the  tree  is  a  sure, 
constant  and  abnndant  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
Is  of  the  best  second  grade,  while  from  te 
tile  first  class  they  have  reluctantly  deposed 
the  N«wiown  Pippin,  because  the  tree  is  a  very 
shy  bearer,  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  and 
the  yield  very  small. 

Our  examination  has  resulted  in  onr  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Cattelle  has  presented  a  list  of  the 
best  apples  of  fine  specimens,  and  of  the  great- 
est number  of  the  standard  varieties,  among 
which  we  would  name  a  few,  as,  the  Rambo, 
White  Winter  Pearmaln,  Roman  Stem,  Jen- 
nett,  Newtown  Spitzenberg.  or  Vandervere 
of  Downing,  Am.  Golden  Rnssetf  and  R.  I. 
Greening,  which  have  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy ot  general  cultivation  among  as.  We  re- 
gret to  see  our  cultivators  filling  their  grounds 
■ad  bestowing  their  attention  upon  snch  indif 
fsrent  fruit  as  the  Penn.  Vandervere,  Catsbead, 
Milam,  and  thsir  compeers,  which  are  always 
upon  our  tables  and  in  our  catalogues. 

rxACHi8.r— Five  choice  varieties  of  this  fruit 
are  upon  our  tables,  with  several  seedlings  fur- 
nUhed  by  S.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Ogiivie,  J.CatteUe. 
J.  Sherfey,  and  J.  B.  Essex.  Seedlinss  by  J. 
P.  Walton,  and  one  variety  each  by  S.  Smalley 
and  Drury  Reynolds,  of  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  seedlings  are  very  large,  but 
generally  their  flavor  is  inferior.  The  oudded 
varieties,  free  and  cling,  are  of  superior  size 
and  flavor,  bat,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
noommending  a  rosort  to  budding  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Cattelle  has  some  very  large  peaches  of 
the  Newlngton  variety^  preserved  in  diluted 
alcohol. 

We  award  the  premium  to  Mn.  Ogiivie, 
whose  clings  and  frees  are  of  extra  size  and 
flavor. 

Plums.— Very  fiue  specimens  Coe's  Golden 
prop  are  exhibited  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Fimple  and 
Mr.  Alex.  Jackson.  Those  of  the  former  are 
the  largest,  and  entitled  to  the  premiom. 

PiAas.— Single  specimens  of  this  choice  fruit 
are  presented  by  Mrs.  Ogiivie,  Messrs.  Cattelle, 
Sherfey,  Long,  and  Essex,  but  as  they  are  all 
good  varieties  of  their  season,  we  can  not  de- 
termine, and  award  no  premium. 

GRAns. — A  fine  specimen  of  Isabella,  by  S. 
Smalley,  and  ordinary  ones  of  Catawba,  by 
Mrs.  Ogiivie  and  Mr.  Cattelle;  the  former  having 
the  finest  display,  we  award  to  her  the  premium 
for  the  Catawba,  and  to  Mr.  Smalley,  for 
the  Isabella. 

The  committee  awarded  the  premlnm  to  Mr. 
Cattelle,  for  the  «  best  variety  of  fruit,*'  his  list 
ineludiag  a  fine  sample  of  Apples,  a  good  show 
of  Peaches  and  Grapes^  and  one  variety  of  Pear. 

Mr.  Essex,  of  Illinois,  presented  for  exhibi- 
tion a  large  variety  of  apples,  many  of  standard 
torts,  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Dr.  Weed  presented  six  standard  varieties  of 
apples. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Sr  PARvifr, 
Isaac  B.  Essex, 
Isaac  Nxons. 
Ttlkr  McWRORTniy 
Samuel  Gilukt. 


YUit  to  LooliyiUa. 
BT  THB  sKifioa  xorTox. 

The  show  at  Mozart  Hall,  on  December  92d, 
was  a  very  handsome  affair,  and  deservedly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  beaoty  and  gallantry 
of  Kentucky.    Crowds  of  visitors  were  pnsest 
to  enjoy  the  rich  treat  spread  oat  befors  them 
by  the  Society,  as  a  means  of  fostering  a  beao- 
tifal  taste  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  snpeiior 
fruits  and  Flowers.    Tbe  Peaches  of  Lawrence 
Young  and  others  were  most  beantiAil,  laige, 
and  fine,  excelling  anything  we  have  had  ex- 
hibited upon  our  tables.    The  Plnms  were  gt>od, 
but  not  in  large  variety.    Quite  an  assortment 
of  Pears  were  presented  by  different  contrUm- 
tors,  embracing  the  most  approved  sorts,  and 
among  them  an  unknown  variety  grown  by 
Mr.  Cary,  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  which  vai 
considered  equal  to  the  Seckel.    The  Applei 
were  generally  interesting,  as  they  represented 
the  planting  of  a  different  region  from  onr  own, 
and  contained  some  varieties  that  are  not  known 
among  us.    Seme  ol  these  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, out  there  is  also  room  for  Improvement 
in  the  selection  of  orchard  fruits  for  the  Loo- 
isville  market,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  intelligent  nien^bers  of  their  Society  will 
soon  eliminate,  from  their  united  observattocf, 
a  list  of  Apples  adapted  to  their  soil,  climate, 
and  the  popular  taste.     Foremost  among  tboae 
already  tested  are  the  Rawle's  Janet,  the  Fry- 
er's Red  and  Newtown  Pippin,  which  are  not 
excelled  for  winter  varieties.    Tbe  Blaekbon, 
Fall  Queen,  and  Fall  Pippin  are  much  admired 
as  autumnal  fruits.    The  first  two  are  scarcely 
known  north  of  the  Obio  river. 

Upon  the  table  was  a  handsome  plate  of  a 
new  variety,  of  great  promise,  which  has  re- 
ceatiy  been  bronght  Into  notice.  The  Garr'i 
Seedling  is  a  fruit  of  large  size  when  fullv  de- 
veloped, rather  flat,  with  moderately  deep  bnii* 
and  cavity  ;  skin  smooth,  pale,  greenish  yellow, 
covered  with  an  exquisite  white  Uosom,  le* 
sembling  that  of  the  Russian  Apples. 

The  vegetables  and  melons  were  deserving 
of  true  special  regard,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  weight  of  the  Jewett  and  Monntain  Sproat 
watermelons — forty-one  pounds. 

The  ^ants  were  highly  orediUble  to  their 
owners,  and  showed  the  liberality  of  anBateon 
in  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  viriteit. 
Many  fine  specimens  were  sent  by  Dr.  8.  P* 
Gross  and  others.  Ed.  Wilson,  florist,  excel- 
led in  roses,  and  was  a  large  contiibator  of 
beantifnl  cut  flowers,  and  bouquets. 

A  beautiful  and  appropriate  addraas  was  read 
on  the  flrst  evening,  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  on  the 
second  night  a  spirited  sale  closed  the  exhibi- 
tion, when  prices  were  paid  for  the  beanUfol 
fruits  that  would  astonish  some  commaniUea 
(Item— eight  dollars  for  a  plate  of  peochei, 
seven  in  namber.) 

My  thanks  are  dae  to  the  society  and  ita 
members  for  the  many  very  kind  civititics  that 
were  extended  to  me  while  their  gneat. 
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Dig  desplt,  cultivate  thorongbly,  and 
you  may  defy  the  drouth  aad  its  oonae- 
quences— for  he  is  doubly  tucceMful  wbo 
Bucceedfl  when  othera  fail. 


HORTICULTURB  AND   POMOLOGT. 


Bta.  X.  P.  WUdAT*!  AddxMt»  to  thib  AmiiriiMW 
Pomtlogicai  Boeiotj. 

It  is  my  duty  and  privilege,  at  this  fifth 
meeting,  and  third  session  under  the  pre- 
sent organization  of  our  National  Associa- 
tion, to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  tri-moun- 
tain  city,  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims.  Here 
the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  first 
pastured  their  flocks  and  herds.  Here  and, 
in  the  adjacent  country,  are  the  grounds 
which  they  cultivated,  the  gardens  which 
their  horticultural  taste  adorned,  and  in 
which  they  gathered  some  of  the  first  fruits 
of  American  Pomology. 

The  seed  of  their  planting  has  ripened, 
and  reproduced  itself  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  has  been  widely  disseminated 
in  other  portions  of  our  happy  land.  The 
spirit  which  animated  oar  fathers  and  their 
coadjutors  in  other  colonies,  descended  to 
their  children ;  and  it  led,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  to  the  formation  of  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.— 
These  naturally  developed  the  love  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  secured  the  establishment  of 
asssociations  for  its  advancement  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  turn  gave 
birth  to  this  American  Pomoiogical  So- 
ciety. 

Gentlemen, — In  behalf  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  at  whose 
kind  invitation  you  have  assembled  in  this 
place,  and  at  the  request  of  its  worthy 
President,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  their  hall 
and  to  their  hospitalities. 

In  behalf  of  the  government  of  this  as- 
sociation, and  in  my  own  behalf,  I  congra- 
tulate you  upon  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  health,  and  upon  other  propitious 
circumstances  under  which  we  meet.  To 
some  of  these,  I  will  briefly  advert  when  I 
have  complied  with  that  provision  of  our 
constitution,  which  requires  your  presiding 
officer  "to  deliver  an  address  on  some  sob- 
ject  relating  to  pomology  at  every  bi-en- 
nial  meeting.'* 

In  fulfilment  of  this  trust,  you  will  not, 
I  presume,  expect  from  me  at  this  time  a 
scientific  treatise.  I  shall  only  ofier  a  few 
practical  suggestions,  which  personal  ez- 
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perience  and  observation  have  awakenedy 
and  which  may  serve  as  hints  to  subjects 
for  your  enquiry  and  discussion.  If  any  of 
these  should  evolve  topics  which  you  deem 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  as* 
signment  to  special  committees,  with  au- 
thority to  prosecute  the  same,  I  recom* 
mend  that  their  results  should  be  reported, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  executive  com* 
mittee,  who  may  publish  them  in  the  form 
of  ad  iniarim  reports. 

Here,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  al- 
luding to  the  great  importance  of  publish-* 
ing,  under  the  sanction  of  this  Society, 
none  but  the  most  reliable  results,  and  of 
recommending  for  general  culture  only 
such  varieties  of  fruit  as  are  approved  by 
long,  uniform  and  general  experience— 
since  your  imprint  will  involve  the  integri<r 
ty  and  honor  of  the  Society  both  at  homo 
and  abroad.  One  error  may  produco 
incalculable  mischief.  Recommendations 
from  you  may  induce  the  cultivation  of  aa 
unworthy  variety  ,*  and  when  the  mistako 
is  once  made,  its  correction  will  prove  liko 
the  attempt  to  recall  words  cast  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

Of  this  evil,  «  single  illustration  will 
suffice.  Many  of  us  remember  the  glow* 
ing  representation  given  of  the  Monarch 
Pear.  Whatever  specimens  of  this  fruit 
there  may  have  been  originally  in  the  pos» 
session  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  variety  prob«» 
bly  either  never  passed  from  his  hands  or 
was  immediately  lost  to  the  world.  Yet 
this  iias  been  disseminated  and  lauded  as 
exceedingly,  valuable  down  almost  to  the 
present  time,  disappointing  the  expecti^ 
tions  of  cultivators  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Mr.  Knight  acknowledged  that 
a  false  variety  had  been  issued,  and  re^ 
gretted  the  error  more  than  the  loss  of  tea 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  After  his  death, 
scions  of  what  purported  to  be  the  tnm 
sort  were  obtained  from  the  London  Hor* 
ticultural  Society,  over  which  he  so  long 
presided;  but  strange  to  relate,  both  of 
these  proved  identical,  and  the  Monarch 
Pear  lost  the  supremacy  which  its  name 
indicates.    But  who  can  calculate  the  loss 
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of  time,  labor  and  money  by  these  false 
issues,  or  erroneous  representations  1 

Great  evils  have  resulted,  and  still  re- 
sult, from  undue  haste  or  extravagance  in 
recommending  novelties  in  horticulture.-^ 
Hence  great  caution  and  reserve  should  be 
exercised  by  this  Society,  its  auxiliaries, 
and  all  their  official  authorities. 

My  next  suggestion  relates  to  the  produc- 
tion from  seed  of  new  varieties  of  fruits 
adapted  to  particular  localities,  or  to  general 
cultivation. 

The  immense  loss  to  American  cultiva- 
tors, from  the  importation  of  foreign  va- 
rieties, in  many  instances  not  well  adapted 
to  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and 
often  still  less  adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate, suggests  the  importance  of  raising 
from  seed,  native  sorts  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, possess  peculiar  advantages.  It 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  trees 
and  plants  of  a  given  country,  like  its  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  will  flourish  better  at 
home  than  in  most  foreign  localities. 

We  rejoice  that  public  attention  has 
been  turned  to  this  subject  by  some  of  our 
horticultural  journalists,  and  that  many 
cultivators  and  amateurs  are  engaged  in 
this  interesting  and  promising  department. 
The  success  which  has  crowned  their  ex- 
ertions affords  great  encouragement  to  per- 
severance. Witness,  for  instance,  thirty 
or  more  varieties  of  the  cherry,  by  Dr. 
Kirtland,  of  Ohio,  which  appear  adapted  to 
our  eastern  climate,  and  some  of  them  of 
superior  excellence.  Witness  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  the  raspberry,  by  Dr. 
Brinckle,  Ex-President  of  this  Society,  of 
which,  some  have  endured,  without  cover- 
ing, the  severities  of  the  last  winter  in  the 
NewEogland  States,  and  which  also  promise 
to  be  valuable  contributions  to  American  po- 
mology. In  addition  to  these,  how  many 
new  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  and  the  grape  have  recently  been  ad- 
ded to  the  list  of  American  fruits  !  How 
many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  the 
strawberry  have  appeared  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Hr.  Hovey's  Seedling's  ! 

These  are  sure  indications  of  the  success 
which  will  reward  future  efforts  to  obtain 
valuable  and  native  varieties  of  fruit ;  and 


they  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction of  the  celebrated  Van  Mons,  "that 
the  time  will  come  when  our  best  fruits 
will  be  derived  from  seedlings.*'  He  gives 
the  following  sage  counsel  to  his  corres- 
pondents, to  whom  he  had  sent  trees : — 
**8ow  your  seed  and  persevere  wUkout  inler- 
ruption,  and  you  will  obtain  even  heUer  fruU 
than  mine.^* 

Among  pioneers  in  this  department,  I 
am  happy  to  notice  a  gentlemen,  (now  re- 
siding among  us)  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Van  Mons,  one  who  has  adopted  our  coun- 
try as  his  future  home,  and  who  has  alrea- 
dy transplanted  to  our  soil  many  thousand 
choice  seedlings  of  the  pear  which  have 
come  into  his  possessions  from  the  collec- 
tions of  that  gentleman  and  the  celebrated 
Esperen  :    [Refering  to  Mr.  Berckmans.] 

As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine 
varieties  from  seed,  the  opinions  of  distin- 
guished pomologists  are  not  uniform. 

DuHAMEL,  among  the  French,  from 
causes  which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable  with 
nature  and  experience,  entertained  serious 
doubts  of  the  practicability  of  any  method 
for  obtaining  new  and  valuable  varieties 
from  seed,  especially  of  the  pear,  because 
he  had  tried  various  experiments  without 
success,  for  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  instead  of 
saving  the  seed  of  the  finest  varieties,  se- 
lected those  of  inferior  sorts,  upon  the 
principle  that  a  kind  having  arrived  at  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  must  deteriorate, 
while  an  inferior  one  would  improve  by 
successive  reproductions.  He  also  held 
that  hybridization  tended  to  degeneracy 
and  imperfection.  Thus  he  assumes  the 
doctrine  that  a  perfect  variety  necessarilj 
deteriorates,  and  also  overlooks  the  fact 
observed  by  other  distinguished  men,  that 
the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  which 
he  speaks,  may  result  from  natural  impfegs- 
nation  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties 
conveyed  by  the  air  or  insects,  and  there- 
fore that  the  seed  of  a  good  variety  may 
produce  either  a  better  or  a  worse,  and  that 
of  a  bad  either  a  worse  or  a  better. 

Mr.  Knight's  system  of  obtaining  new 
and  improved  varieties,  depended  entirely 
on  hybridization  or  artificial  iropregnatioo 
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80  lightly  esteemed  by  Dr.  Van  Mons. — 
This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  practice  on 
account  of  natural  fertilization  by  insects 
and  the  wind  ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  de* 
pending  on  a  truly  philosophical  principle, 
and  with  very  particular  attention  may  yet 
prove  as  available  for  the  improvement  of 
our  fruits  as  it  has  for  the  production  of 
fine  varieties  in  the  vegetable  and  floral 
kingdom,  or  as  the  corresponding  principle 
has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience 
disprove  the  tendency  to  degeneracy,  inas- 
much as  many  of  his  fruits,  obtained  by  hy- 
bridization, are  among  the  most  durable  and 
hardy  varieties,  as  the  Eyewood  and  Don- 
more  Pears ;  the  Black  Eagle,  and  other 
Cherries. 

Many  cultivators,  as  Esperen,  Bivort, 
Berckmans,  and  others,  both  in  this  and 
foreign  countries,  have  sown  seeds  of  val- 
uable sorts.  But  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  producing 
new  and  excellent  varieties,  suited  either 
to  general  cultivation  or  to  particular  local- 
ities, is  to  plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect 
seed  of  the  most  hardy ^  vigorous,  and  valuable 
sorts;  on  the  general  pathological  principle 
that  like  produces  like,  and  upon  the  con- 
viction that  immature  seed,  although  the 
embryo  msy  be  sufficiently  formed  to  vege- 
tate, yet  not  having  all  its  elements  in  per- 
fection, it  will  not  produce  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  offspring.  Dr.  Lindley,  comment- 
ing upon  this  practice,  justly  remarks — ^"All 
experience  shows  that  in  every  kind  of 
created  thing,  be  it  man  or  beast,  or  birdi 
the  mysterious  principle,  called  lif*4,  re- 
mains during  the  whole  period  of  exis- 
tence what  it  was  at  first.  If  vitality  is 
feeble  in  the  beginning,  so  it  remains. — 
Weak  parents  produce  weak  children,  and 
their  children's  children  are  weaker  still, 
as  imperial  dynasties  have  sadly  shown." 
With  him  we  believe  this  theory  as  appli- 
cable to  the  vegetable  as  the  animal  king- 
dom. May  not  a  disregard  of  this  doctrine 
account  for  the  great  number  of  feeble, 
sickly,  early  defoliated  trees  often  found  in 
our  grounds  by  the  side  of  those  that 
are  vigorous,  healthful,  and  persistent  in 


foliage  ?  Is  not  the  theory  we  advocate 
as  important  in  the  production  of  fruit 
trees,  as  in  the  raising  of  cereal  grains  1 — 
The  skilful  agriculturist  saves  the  best  seed 
of  his  various  crops,  and  selects  the  best 
animals  from  his  flocks  and  herds  for  breed- 
ers. Why  should  not  this  law  of  reproduc- 
tion regulate  the  practice  of  the  pomolo- 
gist  as  well  as  of  the  farmer  ?  Has  the 
All-wise  and  Infinite  enacted  several  laws 
where  one  would  subserve  the  purpose  1 

To  the  doctrine  of  Van  Mons,  and  other 
distinguished  writers,  respecting  deteriora- 
tion by  age,  and  after  a  variety  has  reach- 
its  perfection,  there  seem  to  be  some  ex- 
ceptions. From  the  accounts  of  oriental 
travellers,  may  we  not  believe  that  the 
grapes  of  Eschol  are  as  perfect  now  as 
when  the  chiefs  of  Israel  plucked  their 
rich  clusters  three  thousand  years  ago  ? — 
and  that  the  same  variety  of  the  fig,  the 
olive,  and  the  pomegranate  are  as  perfect 
in  Syria  to-day  as  in  the  period  of  David 
and  Solomon  ?  It  is  worthy  of  enquiry 
whether  the  native  grapes,  on  the  banks  of 
our  rivers,  have  deteriorated  since  the  day 
when  the  red  men  of  the  forest  refreshed 
themselves  with  fruit  from  those  vines,  and 
whether,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  banan- 
na,  and  the  fruits  of  southern  latitudes 
evince  any  more  signs  of  decay  than  they 
did  centuries  ago  1  In  a  word,  whether 
this  doctrine  of  deterioration  is  as  applica- 
ble to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  fruit  of  a 
country  ? 

Why  may  we  not  expect  to  obtain  natu- 
ral varieties  of  the  apple  and  other  fruit  as 
durable  and  far  more  valuable  than  those 
which  have  passed  their  second  centennial, 
as  the  Endicott  and  Stuyvesant  Pears  ? — 
From  meteorological  or  other  causes,  which 
we  do  not  at  present  understand,  particular 
varieties  may  deteriorate  in  a  given  locali- 
ty, for  a  season,  and  afterwards  revive  ;  or, 
they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one  lo- 
cality and  flourish  well  in  others  not  very 
remote,  as  the  White  Doyenne  which  has 
been  considered,  for  many  years,  by  some 
in  this  vicinity,  on  the  decline,  while  it  is 
perfect  in  several  places  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  other  States. 
Fruit-bearing  may  exhaust  the  vital  energy 
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of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay,  bat  still  the 
variety  may  remain.  We  have,  among 
fruit  trees,  no  example  of  longevity  equal 
to  that  of  the  new  Taxodium,  found  in 
California,  supposed  to  be  three  thousand 
years  old.  Our  object  is  not  to  controvert 
the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
running  out  of  varieties,  whether  their  du- 
ration be  limited  to  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  years,  but  to  enforce  the  impor- 
tance of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed, 
especially  adapted  to  our  own  location. 

We  pass,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  arts  of 
euUivation. 

In  the  presence  of  so  many  scientific  and 
practical  cultivators,  I  need  say  on  thid  to- 
pic nothing  more,  and  surely  can  say  noth- 
ing better,  than  to  announce  the  principles 
of  your  practice  and  the  results  of  your 
experience,  as  promulgated  by  the  press. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  proper  prepa- 
ration, and  deep  and  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  especially  for  certain  fruits,  is 
BOW  generally  admitted,  though  regard 
must  always  be  had  to  the  natural  activity 
In  the  sap  of  tlie  species,  and  to  the  degree 
of  fertility  of  the  soil.  Surely  it  would  be 
unwise  to  apply  the  same  cultivation  to  the 
peach  and  the  cherry,  as  to  the  apple  and 
the  pear,  or  to  treat  any  of  these  on  new 
and  fertile  grounds  as  in  old  and  exhausted 
lands. 

The  influence  of  soils  is  remarkable. 
But  by  these  we  do  not  mean  the  identical 
spot,  the  artificial  bed  in  which  the  tree 
stands  ;  for,  in  time,  the  roots  take  a  wide 
range  in  search  of  food.  Some  fruits  are 
good  in  nearly  all  places ;  others,  only^n 
their  original  locality.  Some  succeed  best 
on  light,  loamy,  or  sandy  soils ;  others,  in 
stiff  clayey  soils.  In  the  latter,  many 
pears,  for  instance,  the  Beurre  Bosc  and 
Napoleon,  are  astringent,  while  in  the  for- 
mer they  are  entirely  free  from  this  quality. 
The  Beurre  Ranee,  in  England  and  in 
some  parts  of  France,  is  the  best  late  pear. 
So  it  is,  also,  in  some  of  the  soils  of  Bel- 
gium ;  while  with  others,  and  with  us,  it 
is  generally  inferior. 

The  flavor  of  fruit  is  much  influenced  not 
only  by  soil  but  also  by  climatic  and  me- 
teorological agents.    Thus,  in  a  cold,  wet 


and  ondrained  soil,  disease  commences  i% 
the  root ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequeaet, 
the  juices  of  the  tree  are  imperfectly  ela- 
borated, and  unable  to  supply  the  exigea- 
cy  of  the  fruit.    Even  injurious  substsocei 
are  taken  np.    A  plum    tree  bas  bees 
known  to  absorb  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  not 
only  to  color  the  foliage,  but  also  to  exads 
and  form  incrostations  on  the  bark,  and 
finally  to  kill  the  tree.    As  an  instenee  of 
climatic  agency,  it  is  sufficient  to  report  the 
fact,  that  out  of  fifty  varieties  of  Americu 
peaches  grown  in  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
England,  only  two  were  adapted  to  tbe 
climate. 

In  relation  to  appropriaU  feriilizert  for 
fruit  treetf  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevailf. 
All  agree  that  certain  substances  exist  is 
plants  and  trees,  and  that  these  mottbs 
contained  in  the  soil  to  produce  growtb, 
elaboration    and   perfection.     To  supply 
these,  some  advocate  the  use  of  what  art 
termed  speciai  manures ;  others  ridicule  tbe 
idea.    We  submit  whether  this  is  not  a 
difference  in  language,  rather  than  in  prin* 
ciple;  for  by  tpecial  fertilizers  the  fim 
mean  simply  those  which  correspond  with 
the  constituents  of  the  crop.    But  are  boI 
the  second  careful  to  select  and  apply 
manures  which  contain  those  elements!  and 
do  they  not,  in  practice,  aflix  the  seal  of 
their  approbation  to  the  theory  which  they 
oppose  1    Explode  this  doctrine  and  do  yoa 
not  destroy  the  principle  of  manuring,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops!— 
Trees  exhaust  the  soil  of  certain  ingredieati, 
and,  like  animals,  must  have  their  appro- 
priate food.    All  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  a  fruit  tree  flourish  on  the  epot  from 
which  an  old  tree  of  the  same  species  has 
been  removed. 

The  great  practical  question  now  agita- 
ting  the  community  is  :  How  shall  we  sa- 
ceruin  what  fertilising  elements  are  appro- 
priate to  a  particular  species  of  vegetatioa? 
To  this,  two  replies  are  rendered.  Some 
say,  analyse  the  crop ;  others,  the  soli 
Each,  we  think,  maintains  a  truth ;  and 
both  together,  nearly  the  whole  troth. 
We  need  the  analysis  of  the  crop  to  teach 
us  its  ingredients,  and  that  of  the  soil  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contains  thoae  ingrt- 
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dienU;  and  if  it  does  Qot»  what  fertili- 
aera  must  be  applied  to  supply  them.  Thus, 
by  analysis,  we  learn  that  nearly  one  quar- 
ter part  of  the  constituents  of  the  pear,  the 
grspe,  and  the  strawberry  consists  of  pot- 
ash. This  abounds  in  new  soils«  and  pe- 
culiarly adapts  them  to  the  productions  of 
these  fruits,  but  having  been  extracted 
from  soils  long  under  cultivation  it  is  sup- 
plied by  wood-ashes  or  potash,  the  value  of 
which  has  of  late  greatly  increased  in  the 
estimation  of  cultivators. 

Among  the  arts  of  modern  cultivation, 
universal  experience  attests  to  the  great 
advantage  of  mulching  the  soil  around  fruit 
trees,  as  a  means  of  fertilization  and  of 
preservation  from  drought  in  heat  so  com- 
mon with  us  in  midsummer.  In  illustra^ 
Uon  of  this,  experiment  has  proved  that  on 
dry  soils,  where  the  earth  has  been  strown 
with  straw,  the  crops  have  been  as  large 
without  manure,  as  with Jt,  where  evapor^ 
lion  has  disengaged  the  fertilizing  elements 
of  the  soil. 

On  the  various  systema  of  pruning,  upon 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  I  cannot 
enlarge.  But  when  I  consider  the  pro- 
found philosophy  involved  in  this  branch  of 
oar  subject,  I  freely  confess  my  inability 
justly  to  represent  my  own  impressions,  or 
faithfully  to  report  yours,  I  shall  only 
mention  a  few  general  principles.  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  physiology,  applieable  alike  to 
animals  and  plants,  that  the  power  of  pro- 
duction dependa  upon  vital  energy ;  and 
this  again,  on  sustenance.  Hence,  a  tree 
can  support  only  a  given  amount  of  perfect 
fruit.  If  from  a  auperabundaoce  of  fruit 
0purs  there  be  a  deficiency  of  organizable 
matter  to  susuin  Inflorescence  and  perfect 
fructiflcation,  the  fruit  will  be  either  im- 
perfectly formed  or  prematurely  drop  from 
the  tree.  Of  this,  we  have  many  forcible 
illustrattons  of  varieties  which  bloom  abun- 
dantly without  setting  their  fruit ;  or  which 
bear  full  crops  only  in  alternate  yeara. 
The  remedy  for  these  evils,  provided  tlie 
•oil  is  properly  fertilized,  and  other  circum- 
stances are  propitious,  is  judicious  pruning. 
In  such  instances,  it  is  important  to  remove 
a  part  of  the  fruit  spurs ;  or  if  there  be  a 
redundancy  of  fruit,  to  thin  it  out  by  pick- 


ing off  the  inferior  specimens.  This  latter 
practice  is  as  important  in  fruit  growing  as 
in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  All  con- 
cede (he  importance  of  maintaining  the  co- 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  tree 
and  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  between 
the  top  and  the  root.  Cultivators  of  great 
celebrity  remark  thaf  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
what  division  of  the  root  is  suffering  by  the 
appearance  of  the  branches;  if  the  top 
dies,  the  tap  or  taps  are  sickly ;  if  the  lateral 
branches  die  then  the  lateral  subdivisionn 
of  the  roots  are  dead.'* 

In  relation  to  iummer  pruningt  I  will  only 
add  that  as  the  roots  and  leaves  are  the 
principal  organs  of  the  tree,  the  only  ones^ 
in  fact,  of  which  the  functions  are  active,  it 
is  necessary  to  preserve  great  caution,  and 
to  exercise  much  scientific  skill. 

There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  I  can 
only  allude  ;  the  necessity  of  regarding  the 
qfinilieM  between  different  varieties,  in  the 
arts  of  multiplication.  All  perceive  the 
importance  of  this  in  the  different  species 
and  genera  of  fruit  trees.  Why  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  regard  it  ia  some,  measure  ia 
the  varieties  1  It  is  surprising  how  varie- 
ties are  affected  in  their  growth  by  a  con* 
geniality  or  incongeniaiity  between  the 
stock  and  the  graft.  May  not  these  afllni« 
ties  or  non-aifinities  affect  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  as  well  as  the  growth  and  longevity 
of  the  tree  ? 

We  suggest  whether  in  the  arts  of  mul- 
tiplication there  should  not  be  a  more  care- 
ful regard  to  the  various  families;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  pear,  whether  the  Doyennes 
should  not  be  grsfted  or  budded  on  the 
Doyennes,  the  Bergamota  on  the  fieiga* 
mots,  and  the  like. 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  degeneracy 
which  has  been  attributed  to  natural  dete- 
rioration, or  the  running  out  of  varieties, 
may  have  resulted  from  an  injudicioua  se- 
lection of  scions.  Experience  prefers  those 
from  a  vigorous  shoot  near  the  top  of  « 
healthy  tree, "of  good,  strong, healthy  kinds, 
with  a  sound  constitution  ;*'  since,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished cultivator  remarks,  there  vitality 
is  strongest,  and  light  and  free  air  exert  their 
most  salutary  influence.  The  same  writer 
cautions  us  against  taking  them  from  decay- 
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ed  or  unhealthy  trees,  or  from  those  impaired 
in  vitality  or  growing  in  bad  soi!,  or  in  an 
unfavorable  location,  "as  such  are  likely  to 
produce  sickly  successors,  themselves  to  be- 
come  prematurely  decrepid." 

In  regard  to  the  various  maladies  of  trees, 
and  in  respect  to  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, we  have  no  time  to  enlarge.  On 
these  subjects,  we  requested  a  communica* 
tion  from  Dr.  Harris,  Professor  of  Entomo- 
logy, which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit 
with  this  address,  a  gentleman  from  whose 
researches  and  publicatious  the  public  have 
already  derived  inestimable  advantages. 

The  diseases  of  fruit  trees  may  be  re- 
solved into  two  classes,  the  natural  or  spon- 
taneous, and  the  accidental  or  contagious. 
These  should  be  carefully  distinguished,  and 
their  symptoms  considered, to  ascertain  their 
primary  cause,  and  to  determine  whethe^ 
they  are  local  or  general,  whether  they  af- 
fect the  whole  tree  or  a  part  of  it,  as  the 
root,  the  branches,  or  the  fruit.  Researches 
in  this  department  should  bo  encouraged  by 
the  general  belief  Ihat  there  are  few,  if 
any,  diseases  of  vegetation,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy. 

There  is  but  one  other  topic  to  which  I 
will  advert, — the  preservation  and  ripening  of 
fruit. 

Mueh  progress  has  been  made  in  this  art 
within  a  few  years,  and  important  results 
have  been  attained.  The  principle  has 
been  settled  that  the  ripening  process  can 
be  controlled.  Autumnal  fruits  have 
been  kept  and  exhibited  the  succeeding 
Bpring.  We  have  seen  the  Seckel,  Bart- 
lett,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  pears,  in 
perfection  in  January,  and  even  later.  The 
maturity  of  fruits  depends  on  saccharine 
fermentation.  This  is  followed  by  other 
fermentations,  as  the  vinous  and  acetous. 
To  prevent  these,  and  preserve  fruit  in  all 
its  beauty,  freshness,  and  flavor,  the  tempe- 
rature must  be  uniform  and  kept  below  the 
degree  at  which  the  fermentation  or  the 
ripening  process  commences.  Our  remarks, 
like  our  experience,  have  special  regard  to 
the  apple  and  the  pear,  though  the  principle 
ia  doubtless  susceptible  of  a  more  extensive 
application.  Fruits,  designed  to  be  kept 
for  a  considerable  time,  should  be  gathered 


with  great  care  some  days  before  the  ripea* 
ing  process  commences,  especially  sommer 
pears*    A  summer  pear  ripened  on  the 
tree  is  generally  inferior.     In  respect  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  Barry,  Editor  of  the  Hortical* 
turist,  has  so  aptly  expressed  my  own  sen- 
timents, that  I  use  his  language.    *'The 
process  of  ripening  on  the  tree,  which  is 
the  natural  one,  seems  to  act  upon  the  fruit 
for  the  bene6t  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to 
the  formation  of  woody  fiber  and  farina. 
When  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  tree, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  ripening,  and 
placed  in  still  atmosphere,  the  natural  pro- 
cess seems  to  be  counteracted,  and  sugar 
and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre 
and  farina.     Thus,  pears  which  become 
mealy  and  rot  at  the  core  when  left  on  the 
tree  to  ripen,  become  juicy,  melting,  and 
delicious   when  ripened   in    the   honse.** 
Various  fruit  houses  have  been  built  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Enrope ;  and  expe- 
rience shows  that  their  object  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  a  perfect  control  of  the  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  light.     Hence,  they 
must  be  cool,  with  non-conducting  walla, 
or  with  exterior  and  interior  walls,  or  a 
room  within  a  room.    Thus  the  external 
atmosphere,  which  either  starts  the  sac- 
charine fermentation  or  conveys  the  agents 
which  produce  it.  can  be  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded at  pleasure.     It  is  possible,  hower- 
er,  to  preserve  the  temperature  at  so  low  a 
degree  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  destroy, 
especially  with  some  varieties  of  the  appl» 
and  pear,  the  vitality,  and  therefore  all 
power,  ever  to  resume  theripening  proceu. 
Experience  proves  that  for  the  common 
varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear,  about  40^ 
of   Fahrenheit  is    the  temperature    best 
suited  to  hold  this  process  in  equilibrium. 
The  proper  maituring  of  fruit  thus  pre- 
served, demands  skill  and  science.    Differ* 
ent  varieties  require  different  degrees  of 
moisture  and  heat,  according  to  the  firm* 
ness  of  the  skin,  the  texture  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  natural    activity    of   the   juices. 
Thus,  some  varieties  of  the  pear  will  ripen 
at  a  low  temperature  and  in  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere,  while  others,  as  the  Eas- 
tern Beurre,  are  improved  by  a  warm  aid 
humid  air. 
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Some  varieties  of  the  pear,  ripening  with 
difficulty,  and  formerly  esteemed  only  sec- 
ond rate,  are  now  pronounced  of  excellent 
quality,  because  the  art  of  maturing  them  is 
better  understood. 

But  so  many  experiments  have  been 
tried,  or  are  in  progress,  and  so  much  has 
been  written  on  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, that  I  need  not  enlarge  except  to  say 
that  the  art  of  preserving  and  ripening 
fruit  in  perfection,  involves  so  much  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  to  require  great  atten- 
tion and  care;  and,  until  its  laws  are  more 
fully  developed,  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  I  therefore  com- 
mend it  to  your  special  attention,  as  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  raising  of  new 
varieties. 

But  I  will  not  prolong  these  remarks. 
Your  own  observations  and  experience  will 
readily  suggest  other  felicitous  illustrations 
of  the  principles  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
I  will  merely  re-affirm  what  our  Friend 
Thomas  has  so  justly  asserted,  "  that  fruit 
and  fruit  trees  in  all  stages  of  their  exis- 
tence need  care  and  attention."  I  will  add, 
also,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  cultivation,  eternal  vigiUmce  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  success. 

Gentlemen:  The  facilities  afforded  as 
for  the  promotion  of  pomological  science, 
should  animate  our  exertions  and  encour- 
age our  hopes.  Never  before  have  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  enjoyed  equal  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  its 
rapid  and  extensive  diffusion,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  arts  which  contribute 
80  much  to  the  refinement  and  social  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

The  age  in  which  it  is  our  good  fortune 
to  live,  is  indeed  eventful-^80  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  that  have  preceded  it,  that  we 
seem  to  have  issued  from  relative  darkness 
into  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  We  be- 
gin to  see  where  we  are,  what  cheering 
prospects  are  before  us,  and  to  anticipate 
the  glorious  destiny  that  awaits  us. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  opportunity 
the  present  occasion  afiTords  for  the  inter- 
change of  cordial  salutations,  and  of  that 
personal  experience  which  make  the  know- 
ledge of  one  the  property  of  all, — upon  the 


variety  of  our  soil  and  climate,  which  ent« 
bles  us  to  produce  nearly  all  the  fruits  of 
ef  the  civilized  world,^-upon  the  progress 
of  the  arts  of  cultivation,  and  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  upon  which  those 
arts  depend,^-upon  the  increasing  interest 
of  all  classes  of  society  i^  the  growth  of 
fruits,  and  the  number  of  fine  varieties 
which  have  recently  been  added  to  our  lists, 
— ^upon  the  skill  displayed  in  rural  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening  in  the  su. 
burbs  of  our  cities  and  throughout  our 
land, — and  upon  the  multiplication  of  so* 
cieties  and  periodicals,  which  invite  the 
lovers  of  nature  to  participate  in  the  bles- 
sings which  flow  from  rural  life  and  culti- 
vated taste. 

If  our  present  exhibition  of  fruits  is  less 
extensive  than  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  remarkable  drought,  yet  could  our  Par* 
itan  sires  examine  it,  with  what  astonish- 
ment would  they  be  filled!  For  instance, 
could  Governors  Endicott  and  Stuyvesant 
inspect  our  collection  of  pears,  with  what 
pleasure  would  they  look  back  to  the 
planting  of  the  trees  that  still  live  and  bear 
their  names.  And  with  what  eloquence 
would  they  exhort  us  to  perseverance,  that 
our  names  also  may  go  down  to  poster!^ 
honorably  associated  with  the  fruits  of  our 
labors! 

But  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Improvements  may  hereafter  be  made 
more  remarkable  than  any  which  have 
hitherto  astonished  mankind.  Implements 
of  industry  may  yet  be  invented  still  fur- 
ther to  facilitate  our  labor,  and  to  relieve 
its  severity.  Natural  laws  may  be  discov- 
ered, upon  which  arts  of  a  more  successful 
cultivation  may  be  founded*  Remedies 
and  agents  may  hereafter  be  discovered  and 
applied  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  and  for 
the  destruction  of  the  insects  at  present  so 
injurious  to  vegetation.  All  these  are  not 
only  possible,  but  probable;  for  in  the  verj 
constitution  of  our  minds  and  of  the  mate» 
rial  world,  our  beneficent  Creator  has  pro- 
vided for  endless  progress,  and  for  a  con- 
tinual approach  toward  his  own  unapproach- 
able perfection. 

But  how  much  study  and  experiment  are 
requisite  before  we  can  touch  the  magic 
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ipring  which  tball  reveal  these  wonders  to 
our  perception!  We  have  no  prophetic 
eye  to  look  down  the  vista  of  ages  and  to 
discover  the  future;  but  judging  from  the 
IMst,  what  incentives  encourage  our  perse- 
verance! 

Gentlemen,  go  on.  Prosecute  the  work 
you  have  so  honorably  commenced.  Sow 
the  seeds  of  your  best  fruits, — raise  new 
rorieties, — ply  the  arts  of  judicious  culti- 
yation, — study  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ex* 
tend  your  researches  and  labors,  till  our 
beloved  land  shall  be  adorned  with  orchards, 
vineyards  and  gardens;  and  man  shall  re- 
ftlixe  the  poet's  idea  of  Paradise  regained! 
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l^ransplaating  Tims,  Xtosas,  Shrubs,  sad  Ever 
grsens,  in  the  South. 

The  following  article  from  the  "  South- 
Carolinian,"  of  Columbia,  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  most  of  our  readers.  Ordinarily  we 
consider  November  the  best  time^in  this 
latitude  for  transplanting.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1853,  we  transplanted, 
among  other  things,  peach  and  &g  trees, 
foor  years  old,  all  of  which  rooted  finely 
and  bore  abundant  crops  of  fruit  the  follbw- 
ing  summer.  But  we  agree  with  Messrs. 
Summer  &  Crammond,  that  this  year  the 
result  would  have  been  very  different.  Per- 
•ons  following  their  directions  will  rarely. 
If  ever,  fail  in  getting  trees  to  live.— iUo- 
bama  Planter* 

"  From  an  article  recently  published,  we 
observe  that  November  is  recommended  ss 
the  proper  season  to  transplant  fruit  trees. 
Some  seasons  this  month  would  do,  but  the 
present  year  the  transplanting  of  fruit  trees 
and  roses  would  have  been  extremely  ha- 
zardous, for  we  have  not,  as  yet,  in  Middle 
South  Carolina,  had  a  frost  sufficiently  se- 
vere to  cheek  vegetation  completely.  Our 
yottng  trees  and  roses  took  suc^  a  strong 
growth,  after  the  extreme  hot  weather 
ceased,  that  it  will  take  at  least  till  the 
95th  of  November  to  fit  them  for  trans- 
planting. A  tree  should  never  be  taken 
vp  whilst  it  will  visibly  shrink  upon  re- 
moval. We  have  no  criterion  in  the  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  as 
the  orifrtn  of  forest  trees  is  so  various,  that 
many  kinds  require  a  certain  degree  of  cold 
to  stop  their  growth.  Young  nursery  trees, 
loo,  being  well  cultivated,  hold  their  leaves 
longer  and  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  fruit- 
bearing  trees  in  orchards — so  the  proper 
time  to  transplant  is,  whenever  the  juices 
of  the  tree  become  inactive.  A  dry  sum- 
mer, with  an  extreme  degree  of  heat,  fol- 
lowed by  a  delightful  and  seaaonabU  au- 


tumn, prolonged  into  the  heart  of  winter, 
has  with  us  added  a  third  more  wood  of  late 
growth  to  trees,  and  has,  at  the  same  time, 
delayed  the  season  for  transplanting. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  find  no  difficulty  ia 
transplanting  trees  and  shrubbery  from  No- 
vember 25  to  as  late  in  the  spring  as  we 
can  retard  the  leaves.  Trees  should  never 
be  touched  when  the  soil  is  frozen.  The 
milder  and  drier  the  weather  in  winter,  the 
better  success  will  be  had. 

We  dig  our  holes.    After  ploughing  the 
land  as  deeply  as  we  can ,  twelve  inches  deep 
and  at  least  live  feet  in  diameter.    We  half 
fill  these  holes  with  good,  rich  vegetable 
compost,  broken  bones,  etc.,  and  then  place 
the  tree  in  its  proper  position,  the  earth  la 
the  hole  being  a  little  more  elevated  immedi* 
ately  under  the  trunk.    We  then  place  the 
roots  so  that  they  are  arran^d  in  every 
part  of  the  hole,  when  it  is  filled  up  care- 
fully with  a  similar  compost.    The  tree 
should  not  be  planted  nore  than  one  inch 
deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery^    When 
the  hole  is  about  three  parts  filled,  we  poor 
gently  around  the  stem  about  five  galloas 
of  water,  after  which  the  operation  is  fin- 
ished by  completely  filling  it  up,  and  mak- 
ing a  slight  mound  around  the  trunk.    We 
never  pack  in  the  earth  around  a  tree,  at 
the  water  will  consolidate  it  sufficiently 
around  the  roots  to  make  it  grow.    This 
watering  will  be  all  the  tree  w|ll  require, 
if  it  be  properly  mulched  with  leaves,  straw, 
saw-dust,  or  old  tan-bark.  If  trees  have  been 
well  soaked  six  hours  before  planting,  and 
we  have  frequently  revived  such  as  were  to 
all  appearances  dead,  by  burying  them  en- 
tirely in  the  earth  for  ten  days,  alter  having 
restored  vitality  to  the  bark  by  soaking  them 
in  water.    The  trunks  of  all  newly  trans- 
planted trees  should  be  protected  from  the 
sun.    A  bunch  of  brokom  sedge,  so  comnoa 
everywhere  is  the  very  best  material. 

We  head  in  all  trees  severely,  no  matter 
how  fine  the  roots  may  be.  Bearing  trees 
should  be  prepared  for  removal  one  year 
previously,  by  cutting  in  both  the  heads 
and  roots ;  but,  at  iMist,  the  removal  of 
large  trees  in  the  South  is  hazardous  and 
unprofitable.  Stakes  to  trees  are  useless. 
When  a  tree  will  not  stand  erect,  it  should 
be  manured  and  cut  in,  till  it  acquires  suf- 
ficient vigor  to  stand  alone.  We  would  as 
soon  think  of  tying  a  baby  to  a  stake  to 
make  it  stand,  as  a  tree.  The  knife  a&d 
food  is  all  a  tree  requires  to  keep  it  erect 
and  vigorous.  Until  newly  planted  trees  are 
firmly  rooted,  they  should  be  regularly  in- 
spected and  straightened  up.  When  wa- 
tering is  necessary,  the  earth  should  be  re- 
moved for  a  few  inches  from  the  tree,  and 
the  water  poured  gently  around  the  trunk* 
till  the  earth  in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  roou 
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absorbs  it.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
evening  to  be  effective,  and  the  small  hole 
made  should  be  carefully  filled  up  the  next 
morning  by  sunrise,  with  loose  mellow 
earth,  after  which  the  mulching  should  be 
placed  around  the  tree.  When  the  buds  of 
a  newly  planted  tree  are  dormant  and  late 
starting,  we  frequently  found  that  an  addi- 
tional watering  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  im- 
mediately roused  them  into  active  growth. 
In  fact,  by  wrapping  the  stem  and  limbs  of 
A  valuable  pear  tree,  the  roots  of  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  rats  on  shipboard,  with 
rags,  and  regularly  moistening  them,  we 
preserved  the  variety,  and  induced  the  tree, 
which  had  not  a  vestige  of  fibrous  roots 
left,  to  live  and  fiourisb.  It  is  now  as 
vigorous  as  need  be,  and  its  roots  have 
spread  as  widely  os  its  top. 

For  transplanting  roses,  evergreens,  and 
shrubbery,  we  should  advise  the  deep  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  whole  plat,  and  then  plant  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  above  for  fruit 
trees.  Roses  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and 
such  evergreens  as  do  not  belong  to  the 
CaniferiB  and  cypress  families,  should  have 
their  heads  well  cut  in.  The  Pinacea^  em- 
bracing the  suborders  of  Ahietm  and  Ci> 
prtsseiB,  and  in  which  are  comprised  the 
Firs,  Cedsrs,  Arbovitn  Cypresses,  Larches, 
and  all  resinous  evergreen  trees,  together 
with  the  yews,  do  not  require  much  pru- 
ning, when  transplanted,  as  it  must  be 
done  when  the  trees  are  very  small.  The 
faolly,  both  native  and  loreign,  snd  which, 
under  proper  culture,  is  a  beautisnl  ever- 
green tree,  requires  great  cutting  in  when 
transplanted.  All  land,  before  planting 
trees,  should  be  thorougly  drained. 

SOMMEB  &  CbAMMOND. 

PomariatS.  C 


BSPOBT  FOB  1854. 

W  ths  President  of  tlie  Amtrieaa  Viae-giow* 
sn'  Asiooiation. 

The  Winter  and  Spring  frosts  injured 
the  vines  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
favorable  weather  of  May,  induced  a  fine 
growth,  and  the  blossoms  appeared  from 
the  18th  to  the  S6th,  promising  a  good 
crop,  and  hopes  of  rcnumeration  for  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  vineyard,  wh  ich  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  the  continued  rainy 
weather  and  thick  fogs  which  lasted  until 
the  16th  of  June. 

The  injury  occurred  in  the  form  of  mil- 
dew and  rot — the  first  appeared  along  the 
river  about  the  6th  of  June»  and  upon  my 


own  place  and  vicinity,  (on  the  hills,}  on 
the  14th.  The  disease  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  vineyards  did  not  pro* 
duce  one-tenth  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year* 
The  mildew  is  a  Fungus  or  cryptogamic 
plant,  apparently  Erysipha  necatricis,  de- 
scribed by  Schweinitz  in  the  annals  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  for  1834,  and  allied 
to  the  Oidium  which  has  made  such  terrible 
destruction  in  the  vineyards  of  Europe. 
After  heavy  fogs,  the  stems  and  berries 
appear  to  be  covered  with  a  white  meal, 
they  soon  ailerward  dry  up,  but  single  ber- 
ries that  have  escaped,  may  ripen,  provided 
the  main  stem  of  the  bunch  have  escaped 
the  influence  of  the  disease,  which  is  some- 
times confined  to  a  few  scattered  berries* 
to  a  shoulder^  or  to  the  extremity  of  the 
bunch. 

The  disease  here  called  the  roi,  appeared 
about  three  or  four  weeks  later  than  the 
mildew.  The  half-grown  berries  have 
brown  rusty  spots  under  the  epidermis,  then 
they  dry  up. 

Vegetable  Physiology,  aided  by  the  pow* 
erful  microscope,  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
trace  the  cause  of  the  appearsnce  of  these 
Fungi  on  plants,  nor  has  Chemistry  yet 
furnished  us  a  remedy  for  them.  Professot 
Mohl  of  Tubigen,  showed  that  the  Oidium 
brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  by 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  affixed  to  the 
epidermis. 

I  give  you  with  pleasure,  the  experience 
snd  experiments  I  have  made  during  the 
year  in  my  home  vineyard  of  about  3,000 
vines,  which  have  been  under  my  own 
immediate  care.  These  I  have  closely 
watched,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  more 
light  upon  the  dif eases  of  vines  and  theit 
prevention.  Like  the  judicious  physician 
who  would  treat  a  human  subject,  we  moat 
endeavor  Ist*  to  discover  the  kind  of  dis- 
ease, and  dndly,  its  cause,  which  last,  being 
removed,  the  former  is  generally  cured. 

This  vineyard  is  laid  out  iu  100  rows» 
each  having  twenty  vines;  it  is  on  a  ridge* 
running  from  North  to  South,  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  inclines  slightly  toward  the 
East,  the  remainder  falls  off  to  the  South* 
This  third,  containing  616  vines,  upon  which 
no  mildew  or  rot  was  observed*  yielded 
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sixteen  bushels  of  fine  full-grown  grapes, 
whilst  the  other  two*thircls,  with  1,385 
vines,  furnished  only  six  bushels.  It  will 
puzzle  any  one  to  suggest  the  cause  for  this 
great  difference  in  productiveness  and  the 
absence  of  the  mildew  and  rot.  Hear  the 
explanation.  In  this  portion  of  the  vine- 
yard, I  last  year  sunk  some  under-drains 
to  prevent  its  washing — let  us  explain  the 
effects  of  this  upon  the  vines  and  their  pro- 
ducts.— The  soil  around  Cincinnati,  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  is  calcareous  clay, 
with  the  usual  amount  of  decayed  organic 
matter,  silicious  or  sandy  particles,  &c. 
Below  this,  are  alternating  layers  of  clay, 
from  six  inches  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, and  limestone  rock  from  half  an  inch 
to  twelve  inches  in  the  thickness  of  its 
strata,  constituting  the  local  development 
of  the  lower  Transition  formation  —  [the 
sdui-ian  ]  In  this  vineyard  the  upper  soil 
is  deep,  for  in  digging  fourteen  feet  I  did 
not  reach  a  layer  of  the  limestone. 

Our  clay  soils  retain  the  cold  under- 
ground water,  [water  of  saturation]  too 
long,  which  having  no  possible  outlet  below, 
must  escape  by  capillarity  in  response  to 
the  superficial  evaporation;  hence,  the  warm 
spring  rains,  highly  charged  with  many 
nutricious  matters,  can  neither  penetrate 
the  soil  with  their  fertilizing  properties, 
nor  raise  the  temperature  of  the  lower  por- 
tions with  their  genial  warmth,  which  is 
wanted  by  the  deep  roots,  then  sending 
out  new  fibers  and  spongioles  to  gather 
nutriment  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  plant.  Their  labors 
•re  thus  thrown  upon  the  upper  roots  ex- 
clusively, which  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  such  as  this  year  extended  from 
the  middle  of  June  until  October,  and  dried 
them  up  completely. 

The  wet  weather  of  May  induced  a  vig- 
orous growth  of  the  vines,  and  the  con- 
tinued showers  and  fogs  greatly  injured  the 
blossoms,  checking  their  proper  impregna- 
tion and  the  healthy  growth  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  vines ;  the  thickness  of  the 
damp  atmosphere  checked  the  necessary 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves,  which 
B  the  natural  arrangement  for  drawing  up 
inourishment  from  the  soil,  and  thus  pro- 


ducing stagnation  of  the  sap,  and  the  mif 
dew  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
From  the  middle  of  June  until  the  end  of 
July  we  had  excessively  hot  weather,  the 
upper  roots  being  exposed  to  the  hot  bba 
soon  dried  up,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  deeper  fibers  not  having  been  brought 
into  action  in  due  season,  were  unable  to 
supply  the  needful  nutriment,  and  conte 
quently  the  rot  occurred,  as  a  result  of 
a  deficiency  of  proper  food.  These  facii 
will  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  Sleath,  who 
had  a  fine  crop  this  year,  on  those  por- 
tions of  his  vineyard  that  had  been  under- 
drained;  also,  by  Mr.  R.  Hodge,  and  T.  V. 
Peticolas,  whose  vineyards  are  underlaid  by 
a  porous,  sandy  aub-soil,  effecting  the  drain- 
age necessary  to  carry  off  the  superabun- 
dant waters.  L.  REHFUSS. 


♦•■•> 


The  Ameiican  Pomologioai  Society. 


[The  following  account  is  from  the  Bos- 
ton papers,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
before  the  ofiicial  report  would  be  presented. 

Ed.] 

The  American  Pomological  Society  held 
its  sessions  in  Horticultural  Hall,  School  st., 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Large  numbers  of  delegates  were  in  atten- 
dence,  and  nearly  every  State  in  the  UnioB 
was  represented.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing 
to  witness  the  hearty  congratulations  which 
were  exchanged  between  members  whose 
only  strife  with  each  other  is  to  see  who 
wtll  best  advance  the  interests  of  Pomolo* 
gical  science,  and  who  will  shed  the  most 
light  upon  the  great  subject  of  fruit  culture 
in  America. 

The  President  welcomed  the  delegates 
to  this  city,  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  • 
most  cordial  manner.  He  eulogized  our 
forefathers  for  their  horticultural  taste,  sod 
their  worthy  endeavors  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  American  pomology. 

He  tendered  to  the  members  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Massachusetts  HorticoUoral 
Society,  and  congratulated  them  upon  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health,  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  manifested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  thronghoot  the  country. 

He  discussed  several  topics,  giving  Ifat 
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results  of  his  long  and  valuable  experience 
in  a  scientific  and  felicitous  manner. 

Mr.  Wilder  also  discussed  the  arts  of 
cultivation,  the  affinities  and  the  non-sffini- 
ties  of  the  stock  and  graft,  the  art  of  pre- 
serving and  maturing  fruits.  The  latter  he 
deemed  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  but 
imperfectly  understood. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Henry  Little  of  Maine, 
a  nominating  committee  of  one  from  each 
State,  represented  by  delegates,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  nominate  offi- 
cers for  the  next  term.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee:— 

Col.  Henry  Little  of  Maine,  B.  F.  Cutter 
of  New  Hampshire,  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot  of 
Massachusetts,  (President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society),  C.  B.  Lines  of 
Connecticut,  P.  Barry  of  New  York,  J.  M. 
Hayesof  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Brinkle 
of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Feast  of  Balti- 
more, E.  S.  Hull  of  Illinois,  E.  Abbot  of 
Missouri,  B.  F.  Nourse  of  Florida,  and 
Joshua  Pierce  of  District  of  Columbia. 

Col.  Little  resported  as  follows: — 

For  President, Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
For  Vice  Presidents,  Caleb  Cope  of  Penn- 
sylvania, A,  H.  Ernst  of  Ohio,  S.  L. 
Goodale  of  Maine,  Col.  B.  Hodge  of  New 
York,  Lswrence  Young  of  Kentucky,  H. 
J.  French  of  New  Hampshire,  Frederick 
Holbrook  of  Vermont,  Samuel  Walker  of 
Massachusetts,  Stephen  H.  Smith  of  Rhode 
Island,  Dr.  A.  S.  Munson  of  Connecticut, 
Thomas  Hancock  of  New  Jersey,  E.  Tat- 
nall,  Jr.  of  Delaware,  William  C.  Wilson 
of  Maryland,  Yardley  Taylor  of  Virginia, 
Joshua  Pierce  of  District  of  Columbia, 
Joshua  Lindley  of  North  Carolina,  Robert 
Chisholm  of  South  Carolina,  Richard  Pe- 
ters of  Georgia,  C.  A.  Peabodv  of  Alabama, 
B.  F  Nourse  of  Florida,  Thomas  Affleck  of 
Mississippi,  Henry  £.  Lawrence  of  I/ouisi- 
ana,  Rev.  C.  H.  Byington  of  Arkansas, 
Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  James  Grant 
of  Iowa,  N.  P.  Talmadge  of  Wisconsin,  W, 
L.  Hay  lay  of  Illinois,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  of 
Indiana,  D.  W.  Yandell  of  Tennessee,  Dr. 
Henry  Gibbons  of  California,  Edward  Hun- 
ter of  Utah,  James  Dougal  of  Canada  West, 
and  Hugh  Allen  of  Canada  East.  For 
Secretary,  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  of  New 
Jersey.  For  Treasurer,  Thomas  P.  James 
of  Pennsylvania. 

This  report  was  accepted.  Mr.  Wilder, 
on  assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair  for  the 
ensuing  term,  addressed  the  Society  briefly. 
He  remarked: — 


Gentlemen, — I  am  not  of  the  numbei 
who,  having  put  hand  to  the  plow,  are  dis« 
posed  to  look  back,  but  I  freely  confess  that 
it  has  been  my  inclination  and  desire  (at 
this  time)  to  retire  finally  from  the  chair. 
Having  held  the  office  of  President  for  two 
biennial  terms,  I  felt.it  due,  alike  to  myself 
and  you,  to  resign  this  position  to  other 
members  equally  or  better  qualified  to  per- 
form its  duties.  But  at  the  instance  of 
those  whose  opinions  I  feel  bound  to  re- 
spect, I  have  consented  to  waive  my  pri- 
vate convenience  and  personal  comfort  in 
favor  of  their  judgment, — and  thanking  you 
for  this  renewed  testimony  of  your  confi- 
dence and  regard,  I  accept  the  trust,  and 
will  meet  its  responsibilities  as  far  as  I  am 
able. 

All  persons  present  interested  in  the  ob 
jecs  of  the  society,  whether  members  of  any 
horticultural  society  or  not,  were  invited 
to  take  seats  with  the  society  and  partici- 
pate in  its  doings. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  report  "  Business  for  the  Con- 
vention:"— Messrs.  Walker  of  Massachu- 
setts, Burry  of  New  York,  Keyser  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Nourse  of  Florida,  and  Eaton  of 
(Buffalo)  New  York.  Mr.  Walker  subse- 
quently reported  as  follows: — 

Presuming  that  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  continued  during  three 
days,  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
order  of  business  shall  be  for  the  first  day 
the  discussion  of  the  Pear;  1st,  the  rejection 
of  unworthy  varieties;  2d,  varieties  for  gen- 
eral cultivation;  3d,  varieties  which  pro- 
mise well;  4th,  varieties'on  quince.  For 
the  second  day,  Apples,  and  after  that, 
Peashes,  Plums,  and  other  fruit. 

Reports  of  the  fruit  committee  from  the 
different  States  were  now  called  for,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  sub- 
mitted a  report  containing  a  list  of  pears 
which  it  was  recommended  should  be  re- 
jected. A  general  discussion  ensued  on 
this  report,  in  which  Messrs.  Cabot,  Hovey, 
King,  and  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  Barry 
of  New  York,  and  Prince  of  Long  Island, 
took  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hovey  of  Boston,  the 
President  proceeded  to  read  the  list  of 
pears  on  Mr.  Walker's  list,  and  that  the 
varieties  should  be  rejected  unless  three 
members  object.  The  following  pears 
were  retained  on  the  list  for  further  trial: 
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Bearre  Adam,  De  mortier  of  ManDtng, 
Dacheue  de  Mart,  Figae  do  Naples,  Flem- 
ish bon  Chretien,  Hacon*8  Incomparable, 
March  Bergamot,  Knights  Monarch  and 
Styrian. 

In  reference  to  Knight's  Monarch,  Mr. 
Walker  remarked  that  he  believed  more 
money  had  been  expended  on  that  fruit 
than  on  any  variety  in  the  country.  He 
never  raised  a  good  specimen — at  least  he 
never  ripened  one.  It  is  not  only  an  un- 
certain fruit,  but  cracks  badly.  As  to  ri- 
pening it  in  this  section,  he  believed  it  to 
be  totally  impossible. 

Mr.  H.  Lines  of  Connecticut,  said  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  imposition  upon 
the  public  to  recommend  the  Knight's 
Monarch  pear.  The  object  of  the  society 
was  to  benefit  the  public  throughout  the 
country,  by  recommending  the  cultivation 
of  none  but  good  fruits  ;  the  society  had 
better  torn  their  attention  to  the  rejection 
of  poor  varieties  than  to  increase  the  list. 

Mr,  Hancock  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote,  whereby  the  Monarch  pear  was 
permitted  to  stand  on  the  list. 

Hon.  B.  v.  French,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  New  London  Horticultural 
Society, spoke  highly  of  the  Monarch.  The 
tree  is  thrifty  and  is  a  good  bearer.  Con- 
sidering the  high  character  of  the  fruit  in 
England,  and  the  strong  recommendations 
which  have  accompanied  it,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  willing  to  try  it  a  little  longer.  After 
some  fnrther  discussion,  the  Knight's  Mon- 
arch was  retained  upon  the  list. 

Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  following  list 
of  varieties  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  pears 
worthy  of  general  cultivation*  Lawrence, 
Howell,  Beurre  Superfine,  and  Beurre 
d'Anjou. 

Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  he  considered 
the  Lawrence  pear  as  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  to  our  list  of  pears  since  he  had 
been  engaged  in  cultivation.  Among  the 
new  varieties  he  knew  nothing  equal  to  it. 
Mr.  Prince  stated  that  the  Lawrence  pear 
would  be  as  eagerly  sought  after  in  Boston 
and  New  York  markets  a  the  old  Saint 
Michael  was.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  and  has 
an  abundance  of  foliagd.  Another  proper- 
ty peculiar  to  the  Lawrence  pear  is  Uiis: 


the  fruit  clings  to  the  branches  as  thongh 
it  had  been  tied  on,  reminding  one  of  tha 
Urbaniste  in  that  particular.  He  wished 
that  a  unanimous  expression  should  go  ont 
from  the  society,  that  the  Lawrence  pear 
is  among  the  best  late  native  pears  in  Um 
catalogue. 

Mr.  Manning  had  known  the  pear  for 
twelve  years,  and  from  his  experience  with 
it  he  considered  it  the  most  valuable  pear 
that  had  been  produced  within  that  time. 

Mr.  Hayes  remarked  that  the  Lawrence 
pear  originated  on  sandy  soil,  and  woold 
like  to  be  informed  whether  it  would  grow 
well  on  strong  soil. 

The  President  said  he  had  grown  it  on 
stiff,  clayey  soils.  He  entirely  concurred 
in  the  general  commendation  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  Lawrence  pear 
was  then  placed  upon  the  list,  as  a  yariety 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  Howell  pear  was  next  considered. 
Mr.  Ms  nice  thought  it  premature  to  place 
this  variety  on  the  list  for  general  cultiv»> 
tion.  Mr.  Barry  regarded  it  as  a  very  fine 
variety,  and  would  be  willing  to  see  it 
adopted  in  the  list  of  pears  for  general  cul- 
tivation. Mr.  Lines  said  the  Howell  had 
all  the  qualities  of  a  good  pear :  it  waa 
large,  thrifty,  and  of  uniform  growth. 

Mr.  Berckmans  of  New  Jersey,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Howell  was  one  of  the 
first  fruits.  Mr.  Clark  of  Connecticut  had 
found  that  it  grows  admirably  on  quince. 
It  was  a  very  early  bearer,  and  trees  two 
years  from  the  bud  had  fruited.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  valuable  variety.  The  Pre- 
sident concurred  with  these  views.  He 
esteemed  the  Howell  very  highly,  and  waa 
willing  to  risk  his  reputation  by  voting  to 
place  it  on  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 
Mr.  Hancock  moved  that  it  be  placed  oa 
the  list  with  pears  which  promise  well. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  there  was  no 
one  who  knew  the  pear,  but  would  say  it 
wss  a  good  variety.  Still  he  had  not  seen 
enough  of  tha  growth  of  the  tree  or  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  fruit  to  re- 
commend it  for  a  standard  fruit.  It  ripened 
in  September,  when  we  have  an  abundance 
of  varieties,  which  waa  an  objectton.    He 
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would  prefer  to  place  it  on  the  list  which  unanimotts  vote.    The  Diller  yariety  waa 


promise  well,  rather  than  recommend  it  for 
general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Manning  thought  it  premature  at 
preseot  to  place  it  on  the  list  for  general 
cultivation,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
it  placed  on  the  list  which  promiae  well. 

Mr.  Walker  would  place  the  Howell  at 
the  head  of  that  liat.  It  waa  placed  on  the 
list  of  yarietiea  that  promiae  well. 

The  Beurre  Superfin  waa  next  taken 
up.  Mr.  Cabot  regarded  it  as  a  fruit  of 
very  great  excellence.  It  could  be  kept 
till  November  or  December.  Mr.  Prince 
gave  on  opinion  highly  favorable  to  it. 

The  President  remarked  that  his  opinion 
corresponded  with  that  of  Mr.  Cobot.  It 
had  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Brown 
Beurre,  with  a  higher  flavor. 

Mr,  Barry  said  the  Beurre  Superfin  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  pears, — large,  hardy, 
and  the  tree  bears  young. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  the  Society  prema- 
ture.  The  variety  had  been  under  cultiva- 
tion but  three  years.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  variety  was  unexceptionable,  but  it  was 
also  his  opinion  that  it  had  not  been  tried 
sufficiently.  He  was  willing  to  put  it  on 
the  list  that  promise  well. 

Dr.  Eshelman  of  Pennsylvania,  would 
only  recommend  it  as  very  good.  The 
Beurre  Superfin  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
varieties  that  promise  well,  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  pears  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  varieties  which  promise  well  were 
now  taken  up,  and  each  variety  considered 
separately.  Qnite  a  discussion  arose  on 
the  quality  of  the  different  varieties  as  they 
were  called,  and  the  experience  of  mem- 
bers was  various — some  varieties  proving 
in  some  locations  superb,  in  others  of  no 
value.  The  discussion  on  this  point  was 
continued  until  2  o'clock,  when  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  again  at  four 
o'clock. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion at  the  time  of  adjournment,  was  re- 
mimed,  and  occupied  the  entire  time  until 
acyournment.  Brando's  St.  Germain  was 
•tricken  from  the  list,  and  disgraced  by  a 


also  discharged.  Manning's  Elizabeth  was 
promoted  to  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 

The  discussion  on  the  qualities  of  these 
different  varieties  was  quite  full  and  very 
interesting. 

On  the  next  day  the  first  business  waa 
the  appointment  of  committees  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee, — The  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  ex-officio.  William 
D*  Brinckle  of  Pennsylvania,  B.  V.  French 
of  Massachusetts,  J.  A.  Warder  of  Ohio* 
Richard  Peters  of  Georgia,  Beuj.  Hodge  of 
New  York. 

On  Foreign  Fruits, — C.  M.  Hovey  of 
Massachusetts,  Charles  Downing  of  New 
York,  C.  B.  Lines  of  Connecticut,  S.  L. 
Goodale  of  Maine,  H.  E.  Hooker  of  New 
York,  J.  M.  Hayes  of  New  Jersey,  E.  J. 
Hull  of  Illinois. 

On  Native  Fru/fc.— Wm.  D.  Brinckle 
of  Pennsylvania,  P.  Barry  of  New  York, 
Henry  Little  of  Main,  Robert  Manning  of 
Massachusetts,  Thomas  Hancock  of  New 
Jersey,  J.  B.  Eaton  of  New  York,  B.  F. 
Cutter  of  New  Hampshire. 

On  Sjfnonyms. — J.  C.  Cabot  of  Massa- 
chusetts, William  R.  Prince  of  New  York* 
L.  E.  Berckmans  of  New  Jersey,  A.  H. 
Earnst  of  Ohio,  J:  J.  Thomas  of  New  York, 
Robert  Buist  of  Pennsylvania,  F.  R.  Elliott 
of  Ohio. 

The  President  called  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Conventien  on  varieties  of  pears  worthy  to 
be  placed  in  the  list  of  **  Pears  which  pro- 
mise well."  After  some  interesting  dis- 
cussion, the  following  varieties  were  placed 
in  that  list:  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Sheldon — a 
New  York  seedling;  Epine  Dumas,  Col- 
lins, a  seedling  from  Watertown — and  the 
Adams,  exhibted  by  Hovey  &,  Co. 

The  Hampton  pear,  a  seedling  from 
Long  Island,  was  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  varieties  which  promise  well. 
Mr.  Barry  of  New  York  had  known  it  aa 
the  Hagerman.  Mr.  Earle  of  Worcester, 
said  there  was  a  pear  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  called 
the  Hampton  ;  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  same.  Mr.  Prince  of 
Flushing,  said  the  Hagerman  was  esteemed 
as  a  very  great  acquisition.  Mr.  Baxter 
remarked  that  the  original  tree  was  found 
in  a  hedge.  It  is  a  fine  growing  tree,  a 
beautiful  fruit. 
Dr.  Brinckle  of  Pennsylvania,  thought 
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he  knew  too  little  about  this  variety  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  on  the 


adopt  it  at  present.  It  was  withdrawn  to 
await  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tive Friuts. 

The  President  proposed  the  Dallas  pear, 
introduced  by  Gov.  Edwards  of  Connecti- 
cut. At  first  he  did  not  think  very  favora- 
bly of  that  variety,  but  latterly  he  had 
formed  a  very  different  opinion  of  it  It 
was  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Mr.  Berckmans  of  New  Jersey,  regarded 
this  variety  as  one  of  tl)e  very  highest  fla- 
vored pears.  It  has  lasti  ng  qualities,  and  is 
very  juicy. 

Mr.  Manning  could  not  regard  the  quality 
such  as  to  entitle  it  to  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Lines  of  Connecticut  said  the  Dallas 
pear  stands  very  well  indeed  with  pomolo- 
gists  in  New  Haven,  although  it  has  not 
made  a  deep  impression  there.  It  was  not 
adopted. 

The  President  proposed  the  Sterling 
pear.  Mr.  Barry  did  not  know  enough 
about  it  to  give  an  opinion.  Mr.  Lines 
thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  adopt  it. 
The  President  found  the  tree  to  be  beauti- 
ful, the  fruit  handsome  and  promising  well. 
It  was  not  adopted. 

The  Boston  Pear,  (Hovey's,)  was  pro- 
posed for  rhe  list  which  promise  well.  It 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Cabot 
gave  his  experience  of  it.  When  he  flrst 
tasted  it,  he  thought  it  as  good  as  the 
Gulden  Bcurre  of  Bilboa.  At  other  times 
he  had  seen  it  when  he  would  not  have 
known  it.  Mr.  Earle  had  known  the  Bos- 
ton pear  three  years,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
better  than  the  Muskingum  or  the  Urban- 
istie.  If  it  proved  as  uniform  as  he  had 
found  it,  he  should  think  it  a  very  good 
summer  pear. 

The  President  did  not  taste  it  the  first 
year  it  was  exhibited ;  the  second  year, 
however,  he  tried  it,  but  it  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Lines  of  Connecticut  thought  it  not 
proper  to  put  it  on  the  list  which  promide 
well. 

The  Boston  pear  was  rejected  from  that 
list. 

Mr.  Barry  of  New  York  would  like  to 


Easter  Beurre  pear. 

Mr.  Rich  of  Baltimore  said  it  did  well  in 
Maryland,  and  ripens  without  difiicuUy. 

Mr.  Barry  had  cultivated  the  Easter 
Beurre  in  Rochester  for  15  yeara,  and  wu 
satisfied  that  it  was  far  the  best  winter 
pear  in  existence,  for  any  place  where  it 
ripens  as  well  as  it  does  in  Rochester. 
Had  he  the  conveiijence,  he  would  plant 
twenty  acres  with  this  tree. 

Mr.  Eaton  of  Buffalo  had  eaten  it  in 
perfection  as  late  as  the  22d  of  April,  and 
considered  it  the  best  pear  he  had  ever 
eaten.  It  is  a  good  grower,  a  good  bearer, 
and  is  unapproachable  as  a  winter  pear. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  Easter  Beurre  bad 
always  been  a  favorite  with  him.  He 
learned  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Berckmans,  from 
Belgium,  that  the  Monks  always  reserved 
the  Easter  Beurre  for  their  especial  palate, 
and  he  considered  that  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation of  its  superiorty.  Finer  pears  never 
were  grown — better  never  were  eaten.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  good  in  this  region  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Walker 
moved  that  the  Easter  Beurre  be  placed 
among  the  varieties  for  cultivation  in  par- 
ticular localities. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  demand  for  this  tree 
is  so  great  they  cannot  be  obtained,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Wilder  would  like  to  see  it  placed 
upon  the  list  which  promise  well  for  certain 
localities.  Specimens  had  been  exhibited 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultaral  Socie- 
ty's Exhibition,  weighing  14  and  16ounceSi 
and  they  had  been  sold  as  high  as  (I  for  a 
single  specimen.  When  properly  ripened, 
50  cents  each  have  been  paid  for  them 
readily. 

Mr.  Walker  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Easter  Beurre  was  a  little  too  old  to  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  pears  which  promise 
well.  If  50  years  of  practice  and  experi* 
ence  with  it  is  not  enough  to  enable  as  to 
determine  its  true  position,  let  it  die.  It 
would  be  better  to  withdraw  it  altogether, 
than  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  varietiei 
which  promise  well.  We  should  place  in 
that  list  varieties  only  that  we  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  withg— *new  peara  that  hare 
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been  cultivated  long  enough  to  determine 
their  quality. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  some 
length  by  a  great  number  of  members. 
Various  motions  were  offered  and  with- 
drawn, until  finally,  it  was  voted  unani- 
mously to  lay  the  subject  upon  the  table 
until  the  next  biennial  meeting;  the  Socie- 
ty, in  its  associate  capacity,  expressing  no 
opinion. 

The  qualities  of  th'e  following  varieties 
of  pears  were  briefly  considered,  and  they 
were  placed  in  the  list  of  varieties  which 
promise  well ;  —  Grand  Soleil,  Jaune  De 
Witt,  Walker,  Kingsessing,  Belle  Noel  or 
Fondante  de  Noel,  Doyenne  Sieule,  Pius 
Ninth,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Beurre  Sterk- 
mans,  Rousselette  Esperine,  Zepherine 
Gregoi re,  Theodore  Van  Mons,  and  Compte 
de  Flanders. 

Dr.  Brinckle  exhibited  to  the  Convention 
specimens  of  the  Latch  pear,  a  new  native; 
the  Regnier  pear  ;  and  the  Graham  grape. 

William  R.  Prince,  of  flushing,  L.  I.,  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  thirty-three  pears,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  placed  upon  the  rejected 
list : — Belle  et  Bonne,  not  rejected.  Belle 
d'Aout— This  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deceptive  pears  in  the  catalogue,  very 
handsome,  but  very  miserable — ^rejected; 
Belle  d'Bussells, rejected;  Martin  Sec,  re- 
jected ;  Beurre  Van  Mons,  Bouquia,  Cale- 
basse  of  France  or  Pitt's  Prolific,  Jalousie, 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Lavalle.  Maria  Louisa  Nova, 
March  Bergamot,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Passane 
d' Portugal,  Pope's  Quaker,  Queen  Caro- 
line, Queen  of  the  Lower  Countries,  Queen 
of  the  Pears,  Sugar  Pear,  Summer  Berga- 
mot, Summer  Thorn,  Swan's  Egg,  and  Vert 
Longue  Panache — all  rejected. 
.  Chelmsford,  Beurre  d' Aremberg,  Hamp- 
den, Bergamot,  Mesirre  Jean,  Muscat  Alle- 
man,  Windsor,  and  Bezi  de  la  Motte — not 
rejected. 

Mr.  Stickney  called  the  attention  of  the 
convention  to  the  Beurre  Diel  Pear.  It 
had  always  held  a  high  rank  with  him. 

Mr.  Prince  remarked  that  he  sent  the 
first  Beurre  Diel  specimens  ever  exhibited 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's tables.  He  sent  it  under  the  name  of 
Colmar  Souveraine.    He  considered  it  a 


grand  pear  in  every  respect.  Other  mem- 
bers gave  their  opinions.  In  the  city  of 
Newark  it  was  esteemed  among  the  best 
varieties ;  in  western  New  York  it  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  best  pear  culti- 
vated; at  Worcester  it  is  very  popular, 
where  it  is  mostly  cultivated  on  quince  ;  it 
is  highly  regarded  in  Maine ;  there  is  no 
pear  in  New  Haven  more  highly  esteemed. 
They  think  more  highly  of  it  for  gen- 
eral cultivation  than  any  other.  Objec- 
tions were  urged  that  in  some  localities  it 
cracks  badly. 

After  a  full  discussion  the  Beurre  Diel 
was  placed  upon  the  list  recommended  for 
general  cultivation. 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  subject  of  ap- 
ples was  taken  up,  and  it  was  voted  to  take 
up  those  apples  which  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Society  were  placed  upon  the  list  of 
varieties  which  promise  well.  The  autumn 
Bough  was  first  on  the  list.  Mr.  Downing 
considered  it  one  of  the  finest  Fall  sweet 
apples  we  have.  In  Newburg,  New  York, 
and  its  vicinity  it  is  very  fine.  It  was  not 
advanced.  The  Hawley  apple  did  not  do 
well  this  year,  but  last  season  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  apples.  It  remains  on  the  list. 
The  Melon  apple,  originated  in  western 
N.  York,  was  esteemed  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation for  general  cultivation.  It  ripens 
in  November  or  December.  There  is  a 
tree  now  in  bearing  at  Mr.  Stickney's  farm 
in  Watertown,  with  two  barrels  of  fruit. 
The  Mother  apple  remains  on  the  list.  The 
Northern  Spy  was  placed  on  the  list,  re- 
commended for  particular  localities. 

The  Smokehouse  apple  of  New  Jersey-— 
sometimes  called  the  Lancaster  Vandervere 
— ^was  esteemed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohiq 
as  a  superior  variety;  but  as  it  was  not 
very  generally  known,  it  was  permitted  to 
femain  on  the  b'st  where  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Prince  recommended  the  Garrick- 
son's  Early  apple.  He  would  also  recom- 
mend the  Sine  Qua  Non  as  another  superb 
early  apple. 

Mr.  Hooker  suggested  that  two  early 
apples,  which  he  considered  very  fine,  be 
added  to  the  list  of  varieties  which  promise 
well— The  Primate  and  Early  Joe.         ' 

Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Barry  supposed 
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the  Primate  to  be  identical  with  the  Sum«  | 
mer  Pippin.  It  was  highly  spoken  of,  and 
wae  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  market 
apples  cultivated.  It  began  to  ripen  very 
early,  aud  continues  a  great  length  of  time. 
It  was  placed  on  the  list  which  promise 
well.    Early  Joe  was  passed  by. 

Mr.  Little,  of  Maine,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Convention  to  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
especially  for  Northern  situations. 

Mr.  Prince  remarked  that  it  always  drops 
its  ftuit  on  Long  Island  before  October, 
he  had  erased  it  from  his  catalogue ;  but 
afterwards  receiving  information  that  it 
had  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  he  restored  it. 

The  Ribston  Pippin  was  recommended 
for  cultivation  in  Northern  latitudes. 

The  Genesee  Chief  was  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Native  Fruits,  and  it 
was  placed  on  the  list  that  promise  well. 

Dr.  Eshleman  of  Pennsylvania  proposed 
to  place  the  Jeffries  on  the  list  for  trial. 
He  considered  it  the  best  apple  he  had  ever 
seen  for  its  season — it  ripens  in  September. 

Mr.  Manning  considered  the  Minister 
apple  the  very  best  winter  variety  he  ever 
had— particularly  for  strong  soils.  It  was 
placed  on  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 

The  Murphy  apple  tree  was  characteri- 
sed by  Mr.  Manning  of  Salem,  as  a  poor 
bearer,  and  the  tree  is  apt  to  die  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  Passed  over. 
The  Monmouth  Pippin  was  placed  on  the 
list  whith  promise  well.  The  Coggswell 
apple,  from  Connecticut,  a  fine  looking 
variety,  about  the  size  of  the  Baldwin,  red, 
Juicy,  delicious,  and  continues  until  Decem- 
ber, was  placed  on  the  list  which  promise 
well. 

The  Committee  on  Native  Fruits  submit- 
ted a  report,  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion of  a  variety  of  specimens  that  had 
been  submitted  to  them.  The  report  was 
accepted.  Among  the  articles  reported  on 
was  the  somewhat  celebrated  Concord 
grape.  The  Committee  described  it  as 
large,  round,  heavy  bloom,  dark  color, — 
flavor  more  foxy  than  Isabella. — quality 
good — bunch,  in  size  and  form,  not  unlike 
tha  Isabella. 

Mr.  Lines  of  Connecticuti  desired  to  dis- 


cuss the  item  in  the  report  concerning  tlie 
Concord  grape.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  There  is  a  deep 
interest  felt  in  the  community  in  reference 
to  any  grape  that  promises  to  be  a  substi* 
tute  for  the  Isabella.  The  vote  adopting 
the  report  was  reconsidered. 
Mr.  Lines  now  offered  the  following:— 

VoUd,  That  the  Concord  grape,  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  is  evi* 
dently  earlier  by  several  weeks  than  the 
Isabella  grape.  It  is  veiy  juicy,  but  is  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  Isabella,  Catawba  or 
Diana. 

Mr.  Prince  considered  the  Concord  grape 
a  decided  acquisition  to  the  New  England 
states, 

Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord 
grape,  gave  a  long  account  of  its  origin 
and  his  experience  with  it.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably juicy  berry,  and  from  a  heaped  bushel 
basket  he  pressed  20  bottles  of  juice,  to 
which  he  added  four  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
now  the  wine  is  too  sweet.  He  believed 
that  wine  could  be  made  from  it  withoot 
sugar. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  quite  an  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  fixing  the  true  position  of  this 
grape.  Mr.  Lines  withdrew  his  vote. 
Some  extended  remarks  from  Mr.  Walker, 
recommending  caution  in  endorsing  this 
grape,  until  it  had  been  tested  for  at  leaat 
five  seasons,  elicited  responses  from  Mr. 
Bull,  Mr.  Hovey,  and  some  remarks  from 
Dr.  Brinckle.  The  discussion  became  warm 
and  somewhat  exciting.  Mr.  Cabot  did  not 
understand  that  the  Society  had  examined 
the  grape,  and  it  was  not  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  for  or  against  it.  The 
members  had  not  cultivated  it,  and  they 
knew  but  little  about  it.  It  remained  for 
the  Society  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  native  fruits. 

Mr.  Bull  did  not  offer  his  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Concord  grape  ;  neither 
did  he  desire  an  e.xpression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Breck  thought  it  proper  that  the 
Concord  grape  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main where  it  now  stands.  It  should  no^ 
be  endorsed  by  the  Society  until  it  has  been 
msre  fully  tested. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Cabot,  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  native  fruit  waa  unani- 
monaly  adopted. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, it  waa  voted  <'That  the  liat  of  all  the 
fmilB  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Maaaacha- 
setta  Horticultural  Society'a  tablea,  con- 
tribnled  by  membera  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  be  entered  on  the  re- 
cord of  the  proceedinga  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

The  President  submitted  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  session  of  1862, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  erecting^  a  suita- 
ble monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
A.  J.  Downing,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
a  fund  of  (1,600  had  been  subscribed  for 
that  purpose,  from  gentlemen  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Boston,  Rochester,  New- 
burgh,  Buffalo,  and  other  places.  It  is  the 
design  to  erect  the  monument  in  the  public 
grounds  at  Washington,  which  Mr.  D.  did 
ao  much  to  adorn. 

The  consideration  of  the  varietiea  of 
apples  to  be  recommended  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Benson  of  Maine  called  the  attention 
of  the  convention  to  the  ^ Winthrop  Green- 
ing," known  also  aa  the  "Lincoln  Pippin." 
It  is  an  Autumn  variety,  ripening  in  the 
latter  part  of  October;  ia  quite  as  large  aa 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  for  flavor, 
beauty,  and  the  table,  ranked  among  the 
very  best  varieties. 

Mr.  Goodale  of  Maine,  thought  it  waa  an 
unrecognized  English  apple  introduced  by 
Mr.  Vaughan.  It  waa  a  superior  variety. 
Placed  on  the  list  for  trial. 

Mr.  Barry  called  attention  to  the  Benoni 
apple,  a  New  England  variety.  It  has  been 
much  cultivated,  but  there  has  not  been 
much  said  about  it. 

Mr.  Walker's  experience  led  him  to  be  in 

favor  of  the  Benoni.    It  originated  some 

years  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dedham. 

.  He  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 

was  a  very  good  variety. 

Mr.  Prince  received  the  Benoni  from  the 
late  Mr.  Manning  aa  the  best  variety  he 
had  seen,  and  he  (Prince)  haa  found  it  ao. 
He  thinks  it  eminently  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  It  waa  placed  on  the  liat  which 
promise  well. 

Hs.  10.— Niw  Sam  »t->OcTOBtt,  USl'^c.c. 


Col.  Little  of  Maine,  called  attentioo  to 
William'a  Favorite.  It  waa  the  unanimoua 
opinion  of  the  Convention  that  it  was  a 
superior  apple  for  general  cultivation — ^with 
thia  qualification,  it  doea  not  flouriah  on 
light  soils. 

Mr.  Townsend  wanted  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  best  winter  sweet 
apple  for  cooking.  There  waa  a  genera! 
expreasion  that  the  Danvera  Winter  Sweet 
was  a  most  deairable  variety. 

Mr.  Saul  never  saw  any  apple  equal  to 
the  Ladiea'  Winter  Sweet. 

Mr.  Walker's  experience  led  him  to  place 
the  Ladies'  Winter  Sweet  in  the  veiy  first 
rank. 

The  President  had  aeen  it  in  bearing  in 
Massachuaetta.  The  tree  waa  loaded  with 
fruit  as  thick  aa  onions  on  a  string, 

Mr.  Manning  would  like  to  aee  it  in  the 
promising  list. 

The  Convention  gave  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  this  variety  ia  the  best  winter 
sweet  apple  in  cultivation. 

B.  F.  Cutter  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke 
of  an  apple  in  Hillsboro',  called  John  Sweet, 
which  he  esteemed  very  highly,  and  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  best  late  keeping  sweet 
variety  he  ever  aaw. 

Mr.  Prince  of  New  York,  remarked  in 
reference  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  that  two 
distinct  and  very  dissimilar  varieties  are 
cultivated  under  the  same  name — the  Green 
Newtown  and  the  Yellow  Newtown.  The 
first  has  a  rough  bark,  the  other  haa  a  smooth 
bark,  and  is  very  thrifty,  while  the  Green 
is  unthrifty. 

Dr.  Wright  called  attention  to  the  Ledge 
Sweeting,  a  seeding  from  PortBmouth,which 
he  had  no  doubt  would  prove  aa  good  a 
variety  as  the  Ladies'  Winter  Sweet. 

Mr.  Wilder  regarded  the  liCdge  aa  a 
moat  remarkable  apple. 

Mr.  Barry  of  New  York,  apoke  of  the 
Belmont  apple  as  a  very  popular  variety  in 
Northern  Ohio  and  Weatem  New  York. 
It  ia  an  early  winter  apple  of  large  aise. 
It  fails  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Manning  had  grown  a  few  apecimena, 
and  they  promised  well  for  a  good  apple. 

Mr.  Manning  called  attention  to  the  Gar« 
den  Royal  apple  aa  a  very  auperior  variety 
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but,  as  it  is  a  Bmall  grower,  he  would  not 
reeommeDd  it  for  orchard  cultivation  ;  but, 
for  garden,  he  esteemed  it  as  one  of  the 
moat  desirable  aorta  that  can  be  cultivated. 
It  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

The  President  confirmed  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Manning.  The  Garden  Royal  stood, 
in  his  estimation,  among  the  best  It  was 
recommended  as  good  for  gardening. 

The  discussion  of  apples  was  closed. 

Mr.  Prince  of  New  York,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  were  laid  on  the 
Ubie:  — 

Resdved,  That  we  appreciate  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  in  placing 
wlUiin  the  boundaries  of  our  country  eight 
distinct  species  of  the  grape,  and  innume- 
rable varieties ;  thus  providing  means  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  human  system,  bv 
the  most  delicious  fruits  and  gently  exhif- 
erating  beverages. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  we  deprecate  the 
use  of  all  alcoholic  liquids,  and  of  the  adul- 
terated wines  that  are  poured  upon  our 
shores  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphnare,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon  Americans 
the  general  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the 
formation  of  extensive  vineyaras,  in  order 
thereby  to  diminish  importations,  increase 
the  national  wealth,  and  above  all  to  fur- 
nish an  ample  supply  of  pure  American 
wines  as  the  most  sovereign  preventive  of 
intemperance.    Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  King  of  Massachusetts  offered  the 

following  resolution: — 

Resdlvedt  That  the  models  of  fruit  pre- 

Sared  by  Mr.  Townsend  Glover,  of  Fishkill, 
few  York,  excel  all  others  of  the  kind  that 
have  come  under  our  notice ; — that  they 
are  calculated  to  serve  a  very  important 
purpose,  in  presenting  perfect  specimens 
for  examination  at  all  seasons  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  country ;  and  that  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  employ  Mr.  Glover  to 
prepare  (under  the  direction  of  a  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  by  this  Society)  a  full 
collection  of  the  fruits  of  the  country,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Agricultural  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Waahington. 

After  remarks  from  several  gentlemen, 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Pears,  suited  for  cultivation  on  quince 
stocks,  were  next  considered. 

Mr.  Barry  of  New  York,  remarked  that 
he  had  seen  it  stated  in  several  newspaper 
paragraphs,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pear 
«n  quince  atocka  had  proved  to  be  a  failure. 


He  regretted  to  have  such  statements  sent 
abroad.  They  are  not  correct.  He  coih 
sidered  it  a  great  blessing  to  the  countiyf 
that  pears  could  be  cultivated  on  quinca 
stocks,  becaoae  it  enabled  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy  deliciooi 
varieties  of  fruit  years  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  could.  Perhapfi  the  best  way  to 
check  thia  erroneous  impreaaion  would  be 
for  the  Society  to  recommend  a  list  of 
pears  that  succeed  best  on  quince  stocks. 
He  had  prepared  a  brief  list  of  sorts  and 
would  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting.  AH  the  peara  here  enumerated 
were  not,  indeed,  of  the  best  quality,  bat 
they  have  been  successfully  proved  on  the 
quince.  Before  givini?  the  list  he  would 
say  that  the  best  quince  stocks  were  the 
Fontenay  and  another  variety.  The  com- 
mon apple  ^  orange  quince  of  this  couotxy 
is  not  a  suitable  stock  for  budding.  It  may 
grow  well  for  one  or  two  years*  but  will 
ultimately  fail. 

Peara  for  cultivation  on  quince  atocks:— 
Rostiezer,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Dieli 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  White  Doyenne, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Figue  d'AlencoOf 
Urbaniate,  Eaater  Bein>re,  Glout  Morceaa» 
Pound,  Cattilae,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Na* 
poleon,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  Soldat  Labourer,  Beurre  Langeliefi 
Long  Green  of  Cox,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  and 
St.  Michael  Archange.  The  list  was 
adopted  by  the  society. 

Cherries  were  next  considered.  Gove^ 
nor  Wood,  Black  Hawk,  Kirtland's  Mary, 
Rockport  Biggareau,  Ohio  Beauty  and  the 
Hovey  were  placed  on  the  list  of  varieties 
which  promise  well. 

Mr.  Cabot  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Conventioa 
the  seedling  cherry  of  Capt.  George  Walsh 
of  Charlestown.  There  were,  he  said, 
claimed  by  Mr.  Walsh,  three  varieties,  ri< 
pening  at  intervals  of  one  week  from  each 
other,  but  they  were  ao  much  alike  he  (Mr. 
Cabot)  could  aee  no  difference  in  them. 
He  propoaed  to  the  Society  to  call  it  Waldi'a 
Seedling. 

Mr.  Walker  had  been  acquainted  with 
this  cherry  14  or  16  years.  When  it  wtf 
first  exhibited  to  the  Horticultonl  Society, 
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there  waa  eome  doubt  as  to  ito  being  a 
aeedling,  from  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Brown  of 
Beverly  had  exhibited  a  cherry  very  aimilar 
to  it  in  appearance,  which  he  called  the 
Black  Biggareau  of  Savoy.  The  Society, 
however,  took  ao  moch  interest  in  the 
question  that  a  committee  was  sent  out  to 
Mr.  Walsh's  garden,  to  examine  the  trees 
and  see  if  they  were  budded.  He,  Mr. 
Walker,  was  on  that  committee,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trees  were 
not  budded.  The  fruit  is  large,  black, — 
equal  in  size  to  the  Black  Tartarian — ^firm 
flesh,  excellent  flavor,  and  quality  A  No.  1. 
Quite  a  discussion  ensued,  during  which 
it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Prince  that  the 
cherry  in  question  was  not  a  seedling,  and 
by  Mr.  Hovey  that  its  true  name  is  the 
New  Black  Biggarean. 

The  society  adopted  the  name  of  "Walsh's 
Seedling,"  and  placed  it  in  the  list  of  sorts 
which  promise  well.  The  Great  Biggareau 
of  Downing  was  placed  in  the  list  which 
promise  well,  and  Sparhawk's  Honey  was 
passed  by. 

Stratcherries  were  next  taken  up.  Burr's 
New  Pine  was  placed  in  the  list  recom- 
mended for  certain  locations.  Walker's 
seedling  in  the  list  which  promise  well, 
Imperial  Scarlet  and  Scarlet  Magnet  were 
passed,  Jenny's  seedling  was  recommended 
for  certain  locations. 

Plums  were  next  in  order.  The  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  were 
put  in  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 

Italian  Prune  or  Fellenberg,  a  tree  of 
remarkable  vigor,  very  productive,  and 
holding  its  fruit  in  spite  of  the  curculio, 
was  passed  for  the  present. 

Ives'  Washington  Seedling  was  placed  in 
the  list  which  promise  well. 

Raspberriei,  Mr.  Cabot  moved  to  strike 
the  Red  Antwerp  variety  from  the  list 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  good  variety,  but 
there  were  so  many  other  sorts  better,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Lines  of  Connecticut  thought  the 
Red  Antwerp  fully  equal  to  the  Franconia. 
Mr*  Prince  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  fruits  ever  placed  on  any  table. 
Mr.  Saul  said  it  was  the  great  raspberry  of 
New  York,  and  he  waa  astonished  to  hear 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  say 
anything  against  it.  Mr.  Cabot  said  as 
there  might  be  some  mistake  about  tlm 
true  name,  he  would  withdraw  his  moUon. 

Knevett's  Giant  was  taken  from  the  liat 
which  promise  well,  and  recommended  for 
general  cultivation  as  a  hardy,  delicious  v^ 
riety,  a  good  bearer,  and  far  ahead  of  all 
others. 

Dr.  Brinckle's  seedlings,  tiie  Orange, 
French,  and  Walker  varieties,  were  placed 
on  the  list  which  promise  well. 

The  President  sUted  that  the  Orange 
was  the  most  beautiful  sort  he  ever  tasted. 

La  wton's  Rochelle  Blackberry  was  high- 
ly recommended;  the  fruit  is  very  large. 
Not  so  much  acidity  as  in  other  sorts,  deli- 
cious flavor,  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Prince  conaidered  it  a  remarkable 
acquisition. 

When  the  subject  of  Nectarines  was  in- 
troduced, Mr.  Hooker  of  New  York  said  it 
had  been  doubted  whether  Nectarines  coukl 
be  produced  from  peach  stones.  He  would 
say  that  he  planted  stones  of  the  Early 
York  variety,  and  the  produce  from  then 
were  more  than  half  Nectarines.  He  had 
picked  the  Early  York  peach  as  free  from 
bloom  as  the  Nectarine  itself. 

Grtqfes.  The  Diana  was  placed  on  the 
list  for  general  cultivation. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was  of- 
fered by  W.  S.  King  of  Massachusetts,  waa 
passed  unanimously: — 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  invite  our 
sister  association — ^The  North  Western 
Fruit  Growers  Association — to  meet  the 
United  States  Pomological  Society  in  coun- 
cil at  the  next  biennial  meeting,  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  business  of  the  convention  having 

been  finished,  Hon.  Mr.  Benson,  member  of 

Congress  of  Maine,  addressed  the  Chair* 

He  said  he  desired  to  offer  two  resolutions 

expressive  of  the  thanks  of  the  convention 

for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  manifested 

towards  the  members  by  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society,  and  also  their  thanks 

to  the  President  for  the  urbanity,  dignity, 

and  impartiality  which  had  distinguished 

him  in  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of 

the  society.    The  first  resolution  was  in 

these  words."— 
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Raohftd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  excellent  ar- 
rangemenU  made  to  receive  and  accommo- 
date the  members  of  this  societjr,  and  for 
the  kind  invitation  to  their  beauUful  annual 
exhibition  of  fruite,  flowers  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth. 


Mr.  Barry  of  New  York  said  he  was  un- 
willing to  have  the  vote  Uken  without 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  resolution.  The 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  was 
entitled  to  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention for  their  bountiful  hospitality  and 
for  the  excellent  exhibition  to  which  they 
had  been  invited.  He  had  seen  many  Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  but  in  tastefulness  of  ar- 
rangement, in  interest  and  instruction,  this 
surpassed  all  he  had  ever  seen.  The  dis- 
play of  fruiU  on  the  Ubles  was  hardly 
ever  equalled  in  the  world.  He  must  say 
the  Horticultural  Society  was  enUtled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  delegates,  not  only  as 


citizens,  but  as  pomologists  for  what  they 
are  doing  for  Pomology.  The  enterprise 
of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
Ucultural  Society  is  not  equalled  in  the 
world. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously,  every 
delegate  rising  in  his  seat. 

Racived,  That  the  thanks  of  the  socie^ 
are  most  cordially  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  for  the 
prompt,  able,  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
ne  has  presided  over  its  deliberations;  and 
we  hereby  assure  him  that  the  members 
will  long  cherish  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  at  his  bountiful  and 
brilliant  festive  entertainment  with  which 
he  complimented  the  society. 

Mr.  Lines  of  Connecticut  was  unwilling 
that  this  resolution  should  pass  with  a  si- 
lent vote.  It  was  due  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  presided  over  the  discussions  of 
the  society  with  so  much  dignity  and  abili- 
ty. He  considered  that  the  position  in  po- 
mology which  the  President  had  reached, 
conferred  more  honor  upon  him  than  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  could  do. 
A  gentleman  who  confers  such  immense 
benefits  upon  the  whole  country^ — ^he  might 
say  the  worlds — as  Hon.  Mr.  Wilder  does, 
is  entitled  to  distinguished  honors.    He 


hoped  this  resolution,  too,  would  be  pisM^ 
by  a  standing  vote. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adoptsi 

President  Wilder  made  the  following 
happy  response  to  the  last  resolution:^ 

Gentlemen^ — ^The  resolution  which  yot 
have  just  adopted  awakens  in  me  feeliogi 
of  ffratitude  and  affection.  The  interest 
which  I  have  ever  felt  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  Association  has  induced  me  to  accept 
of  your  suffrages  and  to  occupy  the  chur 
for  another  term. 

I  beg  to  tender  you  my  grateful  acknov- 
ledgments  for  your  co-operation  and  rap- 
port, and  to  assure  you  of  my  unabated  in- 
terest in  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  is 
your  personal  welfare.  May  vou  go  on, 
prospering  and  to  prosper,  ana  when  wi 
have  done  cultivating  the  fruits  of  eirtbi 
may  we  have  the  unspeakable  felicity  to 
meet  in  celestial  fields,  and  father  ambro- 
sial fruits  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 

There  being  no  more  business  before 
the  convention  it  adjourned  at  a  quarter  put 
two  o'clock,  to  meet  in  Rochester,  N.  T.i 
in  September  1866. 


Bspert  on  Ihads  Tisss, 
Read  before  the  Cincinnati  Horticoltanl 

Society. 
The  Committee  on  Shade  Trees  beglesfi 
to  report  that  they  have,  for  several  yean 
past,  bestowed  much  attention  to  the  aab- 
ject  of  Shade  Trees  in  general,  and  mads 
many  observations,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  during  the  put  ram- 
mer of  unprecedented  drouth  and  heat,  ia 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  country,  for  oma* 
ment  and  for  shade. 

The  task  of  making  a  selection  of  treai 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  omamentil 
planting,  of  pleasure  grounds,  of  lawns,  and 
in  the  streets  of  cities,  would  require  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  arboretum  thai 
your  committee  would  pretend  to  claiia* 
For  pleasure  grounds,  especially  if  eztei- 
sive,  scarcely  any  trees  selected  from  otf 
native  forests  will  come  amiss,  if  planted 
in  groups,  or  promiscuously  arranged,  al- 
ways having  regard  to  circumstances,  m 
locality,  shape  of  the  surface,  aspect,  cba^ 
racter  of  the  soil,  etc.,  %void]ng,  u  mncb 
possible,  straight  rows,  which  are  unaigU* 
ly,  and,  we  think,  should  scarcely  ever  be 
allowedi  except  along  the  streets  of  diiee 
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and  Tillagefl,  and  on  each  side  of  roads  and 
public  highways  in  the  country. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  that  would 
contribute  more  to  beautify  the  scenery » 
and  yield  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
traveler,  than  the  grateful  shade  of  con- 
tinuous rows  of  graceful  Elms,  of  Silver 
Maples,  of  Sugar  Maples,  of  Tulip  trees, 
or  even  the  common  Locust,  when  planted 
in  extended  lines  along  the  road  sides.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  would  recommend  the 
planting  of  our  native  Oaks,  of  every  spe- 
cies, where  the  land  is  suitable,  either  for 
shade  or  ornament.  No  trees  are  hardier, 
or  present  a  more  beautiful  or  classic  foli- 
age. 

In  selecting  a  list  of  trees  suited  to 
planting  along  the  streets  of  cities  in  this 
climate,  we  would  confine  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  those  only  that  have 
been  planted  and  fairly  tested  in  and  about 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  orna- 
ment and  shelter  from  the  intense  heat  of 
an  almost  tropical  summer^s  sun. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  range  of 
choice  must  be  quite  limited,  as  out  of  the 
great  number  that  have  been  tried  in  this 
city,  a  few  only  can  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  they  are  necssarily  exposed. 
The  roots  compressed  and  contorted  be- 
neath brick  and  stone  pavements  and  walls, 
and  the  branches  and  foliage  smothered 
with  dust,  and  smoke  and  pestiferous  gases. 

This  small  number,  therefore  to  sustain 
such  extraordinary  exposures,  must  possess 
a  character  of  great  hardihood. 

The  above  considerations  should  always 
direct  the  citizen  in  selecting  shade  trees 
to  plant  along  the  streets.  He  will  find 
it  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  odoriferous  flowers,  to 
secure  a  dense  green  and  compact  foliage, 
that  will  protect  him  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  A  foliage  that  is  also  ob- 
noxious to  the  depredations  of  insect  tribes. 

The  first  tree  that  we  would  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend,  after  watching  it  care- 
fully during  the  past  season  of  unmitigated 
heat  and  drouth,  both  in  the  city  aud  coun- 
try, is  the  Chinese  Alianthus,  or  Tree  of 
Heaven^  with  its  smooth,  erect  stem,  strong  I 


and  sturdy  branches,  with  a  deep  green  and 
graceful  foliage  of  unsurpassed  beauty .  No 
other  tree  can  be  found  in  this  country  that 
communicates  to  a  street  in  the  city  such 
an  air  of  oriental  magnificence,  as  two  long 
extended  rows  of  this  beautiful  exotic. 

But  to  convey  to  the  beholder  a  pure 
sense  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  rows 
should  be  continuous,  and  not  alternated  or 
interrupted  by  any  other  trees.  Long  ave- 
nues of  one  kind  produce  the  most  pleasing 
efiTect ;  but  different  streets  may,  with  much 
good  taste,  be  planted  with  entirely  difiTerent 
sorts. 

The  objections  to  the  Alianthus  that  have 
been  urged  by  a  few  persons  of  sensitive 
nerves — the  peculiar  odor  of  the  flowers-— 
we  consider  altogether  futile,  as  familiarity 
and  habit  will  soon  render  it  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  an  agreeable  perfume ;  and  the 
whole  tree,  so  far  from  being  poisonous,  has 
been  found  to  be  a  wholesome  tonic  and  sto- 
machic like  the  Prickly  Ash. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  Silver  Poplar,  or 
Abele  tree.  This,  although  presenting  an 
entirely  different  appearance,  is  another 
form  of  beauty ;  is  very  hardy,  and  aflbrds 
a  good  shade,  particularly  the  newer  vari- 
eties. 

The  Catalpa,  which  has  been  long  tried, 
is  also  another  good  clean  tree,  free  from 
insects,  with  large,  smooth,  silky  leavesi 
and  most  beautiful,  showy  flowers,  is*  quite 
hardy,  and  aflbrds  a  most  agreeable  shade 
to  the  sidewalk. 

The  European  Linden,  so  far  as  tried  in 
the  city,  seems  to  flourish  well,  and  forms 
a  dense  pyramidal  head,  and  the  perfume  of 
its  flowers  is  delightful. 

The  Paper  Mulberry  was  one  of  our  best 
trees  for  the  street,  it  is  of  quick  growth, 
entirely  free  from  insects,  forms  a  dense 
spreading  shade,  and  although  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  unexampled  winter  of  1851, 
deserves  again  to  be  planted. 

The  Silver  Maple  is  another  beautiful 
tree,  but  does  not  flourish  amid  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  a  crowded  city.  In  an  open, 
airy  street  it  will  thrive  very  well,  but  can 
not  be  recommended  for  general  planting 
in  the  city. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  another  good 
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free  for  the  street,  in  Eastern  cities,  and 
deserves  a  trial  here.  It  forms  a  broad, 
■preading*  top,  and  has  handsome  flowers. 

The  weeping  willow  is  another  tree  that 
grows  with  much  vigor  in  Cincinnati,  and 
if  planted  in  continuous  rows  along  the 
more  retired  streets,  and  trained  high,  it 
would  afford  an  object  of  exquisite  beauty. 

For  planting  lawns  and  door-yards  in  the 
country,  we  would  not  presume  to  make  a 
selection,  as  all  trees  and  shrubs  are  orna- 
mental if  planted  with  taste — that  is,  agree- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  not  in 
mathematical  lines  and  diagrams. 

S.  MOSHER,  Chm'n. 


•■■■I 


XmportaBM  of  the  Onion. 

The  onion  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  ex- 
tensive article  of  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  largely  cnltivated  at  home,  and 
fs  imported,  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  tons  a  year,  from  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal. But  it  rises  in  importance  when  we 
consider  that  in  these  latter  countries  it 
forms  one  of  the  common  and  universal  sup- 
ports of  life.  It  is  interesting,  therefore, 
(o  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar 
flavor  which  first  recommends  it,  the  onion 
is  remarkably  nutritious.  According  to  my 
analysis,  the  dried  onion  root  contain  from 
twentv-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
It  ranks,  in  this  respect,  with  the  nutritious 
pea  and  the  grain  of  the  East.  It  is  not 
merely  as  a  relish,  therefore,  that  the  way- 
faring Spaniard  eats  his  onion  with  his 
humble  crust  of  bread,  as  he  sits  by  the 
refreshing  spring;  it  is  because  experience 
has  long  proved  that,  like  the  cheese  of  the 
English  laborer,  it  helps  to  sustain  his 
strength  also,  and  adds,  beyond  what  its 
bulk  would  sugflrest,  to  the  amount  of  nour- 
ishment which  his  simple  meal  supplies.— 
Chemutry  of  Common  Life, 


N*- 


FlrankliA*s  Opinion  of  Agrienltnrs. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1787,  express- 
ed his  sentiments  upon  this  subject  in  a 
verv  remarkable  manner.  The  convention 
to  deli  bra  te  upon  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitution was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1787.  Dr.  Franklin  was  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  a  member  of  ihe 
convention.  As  the  delegates  were  as- 
•emblinff,  he  invited  them  to  his  house, 
and  read  to  them  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  was  subsequently  printed ;  and  to 
extracts  from  this  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion. 


"There  are  in  every  country  certain i«- 
portant  crises,  when  exertions  or  negleet 
must  produce  consequences  of  the  utsioit 
moment.  The  period  at  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  States  have  now  arrived, 
will  be  admitted  by  every  attentive  tod 
serious  mind  to  be  of  this  description. 

"  Our  money  absorbed  by  a  wanton  eon- 
sumption  of  imported  luxuries,  and  a  fluc- 
tuating paper  medium  substituted  in  iti 
stead,  foreign  commerce  entirely  ctrcnn- 
scribed,  and  a  federal  government  not  only 
ineffective,  but  disjointed,  tell  us,  indeed 
too  plainly,  that  further  negligence  mij 
ruin  us  forever.  Impressed  with  this  view 
of  our  affairs,  the  writer  of  the  following 
page  has  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  pain 
lie.  But  as  neither  his  time  nor  his  oppor- 
tunities will  permit  him  to  treat  of  all  the 
great  objects  which  excite  his  apprehen- 
sions or  engage  his  wishes,  he  means  prin- 
cipally to  confine  himself  to  that  part  of 
them  which  has  been  most  subjected  to 
his  observations  and  inouiries. 

"  In  a  countrv  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil, 
and  a  climate  admitting  steady  labor,  where 
the  cheapness  of  land  tempts  the  Europeaa 
from  his  home,  and  the  manufacturer  from 
his  trade,  we  are  led  by  a  few  moments* 
reflection  to  fix  on  agriculture  as  the  great 
leading  interest.    From  this  we  shall  find 
most  of  our  other  advantages  result,  so  ftr 
as  ther  arise  from  the  nature  of  our  affain, 
and  where  they  are  not  produced  by  the 
coercion  of  laws — the  fisheries  are  the  prin- 
cipal exceptions.    In  order  to  make  a  tne 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  agricultnre, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  encouraged 
by  few  or  no  duties  on  the  importation  of 
rival  produce — ^that  it  furnishes  outwird 
cargoes,  not  only  for  our  own  ships,  bat 
those  also  which  foreign  nations  send  to 
our  ports ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  pays 
for  all  importations— that  it  Supplies  a  ptit 
of  the  clothing  of  our  people,  and  the 
food  of  them  and  their  cattle — that  what 
is  consumed  at  home,  and  including  the 
materials  for  manufacturing,  is  four  or  five 
times  the  value  of  what  is  exported — thtt 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  agri* 
culture  is  at  least  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 
inhabitants  of  America — that  therefore  the 
planters  and  farmers  do  form  the  body  of 
the  militia,  the  bulwark  of  the  nation^that 
the  value  of  property,  occupied  by  agricul- 
ture, is  manifold  greater  than  that  of  the 
property  employed  in  every  other  way— 
that  the  settlement  of  our  waste  lands, 
and  subdividing  our  improved    farms,  ii 
every  year  increasing  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  agricultural  interests — that  the  re* 
sources  we  derive  from  it,  are  at  all  times 
certain  and  indispensably  necessary— and 
lastly,  thai  the  rural  life  promotes  health 
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and  mcn'ality  by  ita  active  natare  and  by 
keeping  our  people  from  the  luxuries  and 
vices  of  the  towns.  In  short,  agriculture 
appears  to  be  the  spring  of  our  commerce, 
and  the  parent  of  our  manufactures.*' 


0:^^  Downing's  Cement,  made  by  dis- 
solving Gum  Shellac  in  Alcohol,  has  never 
been  surpassed  as  a  shield  for  covering  the 
wounds  made  by  pruning  trees. 


uBii 


Historieal  Frnit  Katss. 

Ajtples  have  been  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  from  Media, 
and  that  the  Falisci,  or  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
tefiascone,  were  the  first  to  plant  them  in 
rows.  But  this  muat  apply  to  some  par- 
ticular variety,  not  to  the  species,  which 
we  have  already  stated  to  be  indigenous, 
but  very  early  cultivated.  Pliny  enumer- 
ates twenty-three  varieties,  which  appear 
still  more  difficult  to  identify  with  ours 
than  the  pears.  Among  the  few  that  mod- 
ern authors  have  recognised,  the  Appiani 
of  the  Romans  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Appie  or  Appiole  of  the  modern  Italians, 
the  Appia  pyrifarmis  to  be  the  Appiolona 
lunga,  the  Syriaca  ruberrima  to  be  red  Cal- 
velle,  &c.  In  more  modern  Tuscany, 
Micheli,  in  his  above  mentioned  manu- 
script, describes  fifty-six  sorts  under  the 
Medici  princes,  fifty-two  of  which  are 
figured  by  Castello. 

The  Quince  (Pyrus  cydonia,)  also  a 
European  plant  and  indigenous  in  Italy, 
has  given  rise  to  much  fewer  varieties, 
although  equally  in  cultivation  since  the 
days  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Pliny  enumerates  five  only,  including, 
probably,  the  three  principal  ones  of  more 
modern  days,  described  by  Matthioli  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  via.:  1,  the  common 
large  apple-shaped  quince,  melo  catogna  of 
the  Italians,  the  best  and  highest  flavored 
variety,  which  is  the  maia  aurea,  and  the 
nuda  cana  lanuffiw  of  Virgil,  and  tnala 
CoUmea  of  Pliny,  said  by  him  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Crete  in  the  days  of  Galen; 
S,  the  pear-shaped  quince  or  pera  coionea, 
called  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  Pliny 
SUrtUhiumt  which  attains  a  larger  size  than 
any  of  the  others;  and  3,  the  Miiviana  of 
Pliny,  called  in  Matthioli's  days  bastard 
Quince,  probably  our  wild  indigenous  variety. 
The  two  former,  especially  the  first,  may 
bave  been  originally  raised  in  Palestine, 
where  quinces  are  common,  and  were  ap- 
preciated for  their  odour  in  very  ancient 
days,  as  appears  by  their  mention  in  the 
Bible.  The  golden  apples  of  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides  have  by  some  been  sup* 


posed  to  be  quinces,  whilst  others  have 
with  more  plausibility  referred  them  to  the 
orange.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nuptial 
apple  prescribed  by  Solon  was  evidently 
the  quince  and  not  the  lemon.  Quinces 
are  at  the  present  day  much  prized  by  the 
peasantry,  in  some  parts  of  the  south  oi 
Europe,  for  perfuming  their  stores  of  linen, 
independent  of  their  consumption  for  culi- 
nary and  confectionary  purposes. 

The  Medlar  (Mespilus  germanica)  is 
common  in  the  woods  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  the  assertion  of  Pliny  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  Cato  must  be 
erroneous.  Theophrastus  calls  it  fekmeios, 
as  does  Dioscorides,  who  also  gives  it  the 
names  of  tneepUan  and  epimeluui,  and  says 
that  it  is  a  native  of  Italy.  It  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Italy,  though  more  sparingly  and  less  ap- 
preciated than  in  Germany  and  England. 
Besides  the  common  one,  the  Italians  have 
a  larger  variety,  and  a  small  one  without 
stones. 

We  fully  concur  with  Prof.  Targioni  in 
his  conviction  that  the  wild  Cherry.  (Prunus 
cerasus,)  common  in  the  woods  of  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the 
mother  plant  of  all  the  kinds  of  that  fruit 
now  in  cultivation,  in  opposition  to  many 
modern  botanists,  who  follow  De  CandoUe 
in  distinguishing  four  species,  Cerasus 
avium,  C.  duracina,  C.  Juliana,  and  C 
caproniana,  or  even  go  far  beyond  him  in 
their  multiplication.  The  species  is  also 
evidently  indigenous,  notwithstanding  Pli« 
ny's  statement  thst  there  were  no  cherries 
in  Italy,  before  the  victory  obtained  over 
Mithridates  by  Lucullus,who  was  the  first 
to  bring  cherries  to  Rome  in  the  year  of 
Rome  680,  and  that  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  that,  they  were 
spread  over  the  Empire  as  far  as  Britain. 
This  statement  gave  rise  to  the  tale  that 
cherries  came  originally  from  Cerasuntet 
now  Zefano,  and  were  therefore  called 
cerasue  by  the  Latins.  LucuUus  may,  how* 
ever,  have  first  imported  the  cultivated 
varieties,  which  the  Romans  may  not  have 
recognised  as  identical  with  the  wild  cherry. 
In  Greece,  cherries  were  certainly  known 
long  before  this  time,  for  Diphilus  Si  phi- 
nus,  according  to  Athenaeu2,  mentions  them 
under  the  government  of  Lysimaehos,  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  cher- 
ries of  modem  days,  Pliny  records  only 
eight,  of  which  the  Juliana^  according  to 
Matthioli  and  Micheli,  is  the  acquaida  of 
modern  Italy,  and  the  eeciliana  sccording  to 
Micheli  and  Gallesio,  is  the  tnsciaUmaf  he* 
lieved  to  have  been  brought  from  Arabia  to 
Spain,  and  thence  to  Rome.  The  varieties 
known  in  modem  Tuscany  are  chiefly  due 
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to  the  exertions  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  the 
Medici  family.  Micheli,  in  the  catalogue 
already  quoted,  enumerates  forty-seven 
sorts,  and  Castello  has  figured  ninety-tfareo. 
The  double-flowering  variety  was  first 
introduced  into  the  gpuiiens  of  Florence  by 
Giuseppe  Benincasa  Fiaramingo,  curator, 
nnder  Francis  I.  of  Medici s,  of  the  botanic 
ffarden  then  called  deUe  SiaUe,  afterwards 
dei  SempUci, 

The  cherry-tree,  especially  of  the  BigoT' 
rtau  variety,  grows  to  a  very  large  size  ; 
one  is  recorded  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Nicomedia,  of  which  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk  was  four-and-a-half  braccie, 
(about  nine  feet),  and  Prof.  Targioni  him- 
self had  one  cut  down  on  his  own  podere^ 
which  was  beginning  to  decay,  and  had  a 
trunk  of  eight  feet  in  circumference. 

The  Pium  (Prunus  domestics)  is  said  by 
Prof.  Targioni,  after  the  generality  of  sys- 
tematic botanists,  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
woods  of  Italy,  and  an  expression  is  quoted 
of  Pliny's  to  the  same  effect,  "  sed  pruna 
sylvestria  ubique  nasci  certum  est.*'  But 
these  ortma  «y/«tt<rui  must  have  been  the 
Sloe  (Prunus  spinosa).  Our  garden  plums 
appear,  from  the  invesUgations  of  our  In- 
dian botanists,  to  be  varieties  produced  by 
long  cultivation  of  the  Prunus  insUUia,  a 
species  common  in  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Eastern  Himalaya, 
but  which  we  have  no  authentic  evidence 
of  being  a  native  of  Europe.  In  all  the 
more  accurate  European  floras,  the  P.  do- 
mestics insititia  are  either  omitted,  or 
inserted  as  doubtful  natives  or  escaped  from 
cultivation  ;  or  if.  in  some  instances,  posi- 
tive native  stations  are  given  for  the  P. 
Snsititia,  it  is  generally  some  variety  of  the 
P.  spinosa  that  has  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Several  varieties  of  the  garden  plum 
were  introduced  by  the  ancient  Romans 
from  the  East,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
since  the  days  of  Cato,  who  was  born  two 
hundred  and  thirty«two  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Such  was,  for  instance,  the 
damson  or  damascene  fium,  corrupted  into 
moseim  by  the  Italians,  which  came  from 
Damascus  in  Syria,  and  was  very  early 
cultivated  by  the  Romans.  This  was  proba- 
blv  the  early  or  summer  damson,  not  known 
in  Tuscany  in  the  time  of  Micheli ;  but 
another  similar  variety,  much  cultivated  in 
Liguaria,  the  autumn  or  winter  damson  was 
brought  there  from  the  East  by  the  Genoese 
returning  from  the  Crussdes.  Mnratori 
says  that  the  Italian  name  for  the  plum, 
"Susinet  was  derived  from  Susa  in  Persia, 
whence  it  had  been  introduced  into  Italy. 
But  the  most  ancient  Latin  name  was  prU' 
fivt,  and  with  the  Greeks  cocctfmda. 

Pliny  enumerates  eleven  varieties  of 
plums,  amongst  which  the  oertna,  mentioned 


also  bv  Virgil  and  Ovid,  is,  according  to 
Fee,  the  Mirabelle;  the  purpurea  is  said  ts 
be  Uie  myrobolan,  which,  however,  canooC 
be  the  case,  if  the  latter  be,  as  is  supposed, 
of  American  origin;  and  the  damascaia  ii 
the  summer  damson.  In  Tuscanv,  a  con- 
siderable number  are  enumerated  asveiy 
common,  by  Matthioli,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  a  latter  period,  Father  Agostino 
del  Riccio  mentions  several  as  new  sines 
he  was  young,  and  amongst  them  the  mjro- 
bolans,  said  to  be  natives  of  North  America. 
Canon  Lorenzo  Panciatichi  gives  the  name 
of  eighteen  sorts,  as  common  in  the  seven- 
teenUi  century ;  and  Micheli  has  fifty-two 
in  the  above-quoted  manuscript  list  of  fruits 
for  the  Grand  Ducal  table,  and  seventy 
three  in  another  of  rare  plants  cultivated 
in  Tuscany. 

The  Almond  (Amygdalus  communts)  Is 
said  to  be  really  indigenous  in  several  of 
the  floras  of  the  Southern  and  Eastere 
Mediterranean  regions,  including  Soutbera 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it  is  extensively  culti- 
vated and  grows  so  readily  over  the  whole 
of  south  Europe,  that  it  may,  in  many 
instances,  have  spread  from  cultivation.  It 
is,  however,  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sciakedin  of 
Scripture,  sent  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in 
Effypt,  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  Dioaco* 
riaes  and  Galenus  speak  of  its  medicinal 
properties  under  the  name  of  Thassia  pierut 
and  amygdakas,  Pliny  doubts  whether  al- 
monds were  known  in  Cato's  time,  becatttS 
he  considers  that  the  last-named  writsr 
meant  walnuts  when  speaking  of  OrtA 
nuiSf  but  the  majority  of  commentaton 
agree  in  referring  that  name  to  almonds. 
In  modem  days  the  varieties  grown  in 
Southern  Europe  have  become  very  nume- 
rous. Micheli  describes  ninety-four,  but 
his  distinctions  are  very  refined,  and  ta  en 
often  from  accidental  forms;  the  specimens 
from  which  he  described  them  are  still  pre* 
served  in  Prof.  Targioni's  collections. 

Pliny,  as  well  as  Linn»us  and  most  mod- 
ern botanists,  includes  amougst  plums  the 
Apricot  (Prunus  armenaica,)  a  tree  most 
extensively  cultivated,  and  which  sows 
isself  venr  readily  in  cultivated  grounds 
over  South-eastern  Europe,  Western  Asisi 
and  East  India,  but  its  native  country  ii 
very  uncertain.  Targioni  says,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Reyner,  an  Egyptian  traveleri 
that  it  is  of  African  origin,  but  does  not 
give  the  precise  locality,  and  we  have  nei- 
Uier  seen  nor  heard  of  any  really  wild 
specimens.  The  ancients  called  it  iirme- 
niacat  as  having  been  brought  from  Arme- 
nia into  Italy,  where  it  is  not  indigenous ; 
also  pr€Bcoca^  pracoquaf  and  prescocea ;  and 
under  one  or  other  of  these  names  it  is 
mentioned  by  Dioscoridesy  by  Galen,  by 
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Columella  (who  is  the  first  who  speaks  of 
its  cultivation),  by  Pliny  (who,  about  ten 
vears  after  Columella,  asserts  that  it  had 
been  introduced  into  Rome  thirty  years), 
by  Martial,  d&c.  Democritus  and  Dio- 
phanes  give  it  the  name  of  herieocea,  analo* 

Sus  to  the  Arabian  berkac  and  ba^hachy 
9  probable  origin  of  the  Italian  names  of 
bacooca,  dbieoccaf  and  even,  according  to 
CesaJpine,  barraeocea;  and,  lastly,  Paolo 
Engineta,  according  to  Matthioli,  has  spo- 
ken of  these  fruits  under  the  name  of  dora- 
eia.  Although  some  of  these  names,  even 
in  modern  times,  have  been  occasionally 
misapplied  to  a  variety  of  peach,  yet  they 
all  properly  designate  the  apricot,  and  show 
that  that  fruit  was  known  in  very  remote 
times.  Having  never  been  much  appre* 
elated,  except  &r  its  odor,  there  was  not  in 
former  days  an^  great  propagation  of  varie- 
ties of  it.  Micneli,  however,  under  the 
Medicis,  enumerates  thirteen  among  the 
fruits  cultivated  for  the  private  table  of 
Cosmo  III. 

The  Peach  (Amygdalus  persica)  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  of  Persian 
origin.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  it  was 
carried  from  Persia  into  Egypt  during  the 
time  that  Cambyses  ruled  over  that  country. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  from 
thence  into  Greece,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
time,  into  Italy,  where  it  only  began  to  be 
known  about  twenty  years  before  the  birth 
of  Pliny,  that  is,  about  seven  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  it  appears  that  Colu- 
mella was  the  first  to  treat  of  its  cultivation 
there.  According  to  Nicander,  it  was 
brought  to  Greece  by  the  agency  of  Perseus 
from  Cephia,  a  locality  affirmed  by  some  to 
have  been  in  Persia,  by  others  in  Ethiopia, 
or  in  Chaidea.  The  peach  is  also  sposen 
of  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  other 
Greek  writers.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  this  fruit  was  well  known  in  the 
East  very  long  before  its  introduction  into 
Italy.  Many  ancient  writers,  including 
Athen»us  and  Pliny,  and  some  more  recent 
ones,  as,  for  instance,  Marcellus  Virgilius, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  Dioscorides,  con- 
found the  peach  with  the  penea^  a  fruit  the 
identity  of  which  is  uncertain,  some  suppo- 
sing it  to  be  a  Cordia,  others  a  Balanites. 
Marcobius  again  confounds  the  perncum  of 
Suevius,  which  is  the  walnut,  and  with  that 
of  Cloatius,  which  is  the  citron;  all  fruits 
resembling  the  peach  in  nothing  but  in  the 
name,  a  clear  proof  that  it  cannot  have  been 
in  their  days  by  any  means  a  common  fruit. 
How  few  were  the  varieties  of  peach  known 
to  the  ancients  appears  from  Dioscorides 
who  only  names  two,  from  Pliny  who  enu- 
merates five,  and  Palladius  four  onl7,giving 
at  the  same  time  accurate  information  on 
the  mode  of  cultivating  them. 


With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the 
peach  into  Tuscany,  it  appears  that  several 
varieties  were  known  already  in  the  days 
of  the  Republic,  but  that  the  greater  num« 
her  were,  as  in  the  case  of  other  fruits,  due 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Medici  sovereigns. 
Matthioli,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  enume« 
rates  a  considerable  number  as  then  in  the 
possesion  of  Tuscan  cultivators ;  Micheli, 
under  Cosmo  III.,  has  forty-three,  and  in 
the  drawings  of  Castello  are  represented 
about  thirty.  That  called  Poppe  di  Venert 
(the  Lale  Admirabie  of  our  Horticultural 
Catalogue)  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Agostino  del  Riccio  and  Micheli,  under  the 
name  of  Petche  Luechesi, 

Although  all  the  evidence  collected  by 
Prof.  Targioni  tends  to  shew  that  the  peach 
was  originally  brought  from  Persia,  andhe» 
therefore,  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
proceed  further  with  the  investigation,  vet 
no  traveller  whom  we  can  rely  upon  has 
ever  found  it  growing  really  wild  there  or 
anywhere  else.  We  are,  therefore,  left  ie 
doubt  whether  its  native  stations  remain 
yet  to  be  discovered,  or  whether  its  original 
wild  type  must  be  sought  for  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Amygdalus  known  to  be  indigenous 
in  the  East.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
suggested  that  this  original  parent  is  no 
other  than  the  common  almond,  a  conjee* 
ture  founded  perhaps  on  the  similarity  in  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  perforations  of  the  edo* 
carp,  but  rejected  as  absurd  by  those  who 
attach  even  generic  importance  to  the  suc- 
culence of  the  indehiscent  pericarp.  This 
point  cannot  be  decided  witn  any  aegree  of 
plausibility,  until  we  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  forms  which  the  fruits 
of  wild  Amygdali  may  assume  under  various 
circumstances ;  but  we  may  mention,  as 
circumstances  in  some  degree  favoring  the 
supposition  that  some  kind  of  almond  is  the 
parent  of  the  .peach,  the  ancient  tradition 
referred  to  by  Targioni  (with  the  remark 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  Pliny,  and  com- 
mon sense)  that  the  peach  in  Persia  was 
poisonous,  and  became  innocuous  when 
transported  to  Egypt,  and  the  case  quoted 
of  a  supposed  hybrid  raised  in  1831  in  Sig. 
Giuseppe  Bartolucci's  garden,  at  Colle  di 
Val  d'Else,  from  a  peach-stone,  which  pro- 
duced fruits  at  first  exactly  like  almonds, 
but  which,  as  they  ripened,  assumed  the 
appearance  and  succulence  of  peacheSt 
whilst  the  kernel  remained  sweet  and  oily^ 
like  those  of  almonds.  We  might  also 
refer  to  some  bad  varieties  of  peach  with 
very  little  juice  to  their  pericarps,  although 
we  do  not  know  of  any  which  assume  the 
flattened  form  of  our  almond,  a  distinctive 
character  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  con- 
siderable  importance.    The    foliage   and 
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flowers  of  the  two  trees  show  little  or  no 
specific  difference. 

The  Jujube  (Zizyphus  vulffaris),  a  com- 
mon tree  in  the  Leyant,  is  also  now  found 
wild  in  various  parts  of  South  Italy  and 
Sicily,  but  Italian  botanists  are  much  divi- 
ded in  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  really 
indigenous,  or  beconaes  naturalised  only 
after  cultivation.  Prof.  Targioni,  after 
Bertoloni,  adopts  the  former  opinion,  and 
considers  that  the  erroneous  belief  in  its 
exotic  origin  arises  from  a  mistaken  asser* 
tion  of  Pliny's  that  jujubes  did  not  exist  in 
Italy  prior  to  their  importation  from  Syria 
by  the  Consul  Sextus  Papinius  towards  the 
end  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Among  the 
ancients,  Hippocrates  considered  the  fruits 
as  medicinal ;  Galen  deprecated  them  both 
as  medicine  and  as  food.  Modern  cultiva- 
tiou  has  produced  a  few  varieties,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  consumption  of  them  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  either 
as  an  inferior  raw  fruit,  or  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  pectoral  lozenges  known  as  pate 
de  jujube;  but  they  are  little  appreciated  in 
modern  Italy,  and  were  still  less  so  in 
earlier  times. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  and  Galen  that  the 
Pistachio-nut  (Pistacia  vera)  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  from  the  former  writer,  that  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Italy  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (who  died  ▲.D. 
37)  by  Lucius Vitellius,  afterwards  Emperor, 
and  that  at  about  the  same  time,  it  was 
carried  into  Spain  by  Flavius  Pompeius,  a 
Roman  knight,  companion  in  arms  to  Vi- 
tellius. Well  known  to  the  ancients,  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  hcUnim  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  generally  believed  to  be  the  Indian 
terebinth  indicated  by  Theophrastus  as  a 
native  of  Bactria.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Nicander  and  Dioscorides  under  the  name 
of  pistacia,  bistacia,  and  pkistacia.  In  Sicily 
it  is  of  very  ancient  cultivation,  and  there 
CBiWed  fustucha  or  fastuea.  It  is  now  exten- 
sively planted  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  Mediterranean  regions,  and 
might  be  so  in  Tuscany,  where  a  few  trees, 
scattered  here  and  there,  ripen  their  fruits 
well. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-quoted  indi- 
cations of  the  eastern  origin  of  the  pista- 
chio, it  remains  to  be  ascertained  where  it 
is  truly  indigenous,  and  what  is  its  real 
wild  typical  form.  Botanists  give  as  its 
native  habitat  Syria,  Persia,  East  India, 
Arabia,  and  Barbary,  but  in  most  of  those 
countries  it  is  certainly  only  known  in  a 
cultivated  state.  We  have  seen  no  wild 
specimens  in  our  largest  herbaria,  and  find 
no  reliable  indications  of  any  native  stations 
in  local  floras.  Targioni  mentions  a  variety 
marbonemis  as  having  become  wild  in  great 


abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpel- 
lier,  but  during  several  years  herboriaaUoos 
in  that  country  we  never  saw  any  species 
at  all  allied  to  it,  except  the  common  small 
fruited  Pistacia  terebinthus.  The  authority 
of  Gasparrini  is  also  quoted  for  a  hybrid 
between  P.  vera  snd  P.  terebinthas,  which 
according  to  Sestini  and  Boccane,  has  mul- 
tiplied itself  in  various  parts  of  Sicily.  If 
that  be  the  case,  it  would  lead  to  a  stroDg 
presumption  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit* 
the  P.  vera  and  the  P.  terebinthus,  and  coft- 
sequently  also  the  P.  mutica  of  the  Cnme* 
and  Asia  Minor,  are  mere  varieties  of  one 
botanical  species  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  from  Spain  to  the  Black  Sem 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  Walnut  (Juglans  regis)  is  a  natiye 
of  the  mountains  of  Asia,  from  the  fJan- 
casus  almost  to  China.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Enoz  of  the  Bible.  The  Greeks  had 
it  from  Asia;  and  Nicander,  Theophrastos* 
and  others  mention  it  under  the  names  of 
caryot  carya  persica,  and  carya  basUike  (or 
royal  nut).  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Persia,  which 
must  have  been  of  early  date,  for,  although 
it  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  alluded  to  hy 
Cato,  it  certainly  is  mentioned  by  Varro, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  116  b.c.  The 
Romans  called  it  nux  fersicafnux  reffia^  nwt 
EuboM,  Jovis  glans,  Djinglana,  Juglans,  &c« 
They  recognised  several  varieties,  and 
amongst  them  the  soft-shelled  walnut  still 
cultivated,  which  several  commentators 
have  confounded  with  the  peach.  In  mod- 
ern days  the  cultivation  has  much  extended* 
and  the  number  of  varieties  eonsiderahlj 
increased.  Jean  Bauhin  noticed  six  only. 
Micheli,  under  Cosmo  III.  of  Medicia,  de- 
scribes thirty-seven,  of  which  the  original 
specimens  are  still  preserved ;  some  of 
these,  however,  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
distinct  from  each  other. 

The  Nut  (Corylus  avellana)  is  said  hy 
Pliny  to  derive  the  name  of  Avdlana  from 
Abeiline  in  Asia,  supposed  to  be  the  valley 
of  Damascus,  its  native  country.  He  adds 
that  it  had  been  brought  into  Asia  and 
Greece  from  the  Pontus,  whence  it  was 
also  called  nux  pontica,  Theophrastm 
calls  these  nuts  by  the  name  of  HtradeoHc 
nuis,  a  name  derived  from  Heraclea,  now 
Ponderachi,  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Hippocrates  gives  them  the 
name  of  carya  tkusia.  Dioscorides  says 
they  were  also  known  by  the  name  oile^th^ 
carya,  or  small  nuts.  Other  ancient  writers 
confound  tlie  nut  with  the  chesnut  and  the 
walnut.  But  all  the  above  indications  of 
importation  from  the  East,  relate  only  to 
particular  varieties,  for  the  species,  as  is 
well  known,  is  common  enough  in  Italy  es 
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in  the  rest  of  Europe  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia  in  a  really  wila  indigenous  state. 

The  C4e9fn»<(Ca8taneayesca),  celebrated 
amongst  European  trees  for  the  enormous 
size  it  will  attain,  is  already  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Theophrastus  and  AthenaDUs 
give  it  the  name  of  the  Eubcsan  nut,  from 
the  island  of  Eubosa  now  Negroponte,  where 
it  was  peculiarly  abundant.  Pliny  says 
that  chestnuts  first  came  from  Sardi,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia,  and  not  far  from 
the  modern  Smyrna.  Oalen,  who  was  a 
Lydian,  confirms  that  origin,  and  says  that 
they  were  also  called  b<dana  leuceni,  from 
Leucene,  situated  on  Mount  Ida.  Other 
writers,  ancient  and  modern,  giye  various 
Eastern  countries  as  the  native  stations  of 
the  chestnut,  and  even  Giovanni  Targioni- 
Tozzetti,  our  author's  grandfather,  believed 
them  to  be  introduced  only  into  Italy  ;  but 
not  only  have  the  extensive  chestnut  woods 
in  the  Apuan  Alps  and  other  parts  of  the 
Apennines,  mentioned  by  Bertoloni,  every 
appearance  of  being  really  indigenous,  but 
further  evidence  that  woods  of  this  tree 
existed  in  Tuscany  from  very  remote  times, 
may  be  found  in  the  number  of  places, 
which  have  derived  their  names  from  them, 
such  as  Caatagna,  Castagnaia,  Castagneta, 
l^c.  We  may,  indeed,  safely  give  as  the 
native  country  of  the  wild  chestnut,  the 
south  of  Europe  from  Spain  to  the  Can- 
casus.     It  does  not  extend  to  East  India. 

The  larger  fruited  varieties  which  we 
import  for  eating,  and  which  are  generally 
distinguished  in  France  and  Italy  under  the 
name  otmarroTis  or  marrone,  were  probably 
those  which  were  first  introduced  from  the 
East  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  enumerates 
eight  different  varieties.  Micneli  has  forty- 
nine,  most  of  which,  however,  from  his  own 
specimens  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
fruits  mentioned  in  his  manuscript,  founded 
upon  distinctions  too  slight  to  be  really 
available  for  their  separation. 

The  Fiff  (Ficus  carica)  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  including  Greece  and 
Italy,  of  Northern  Africa,  and  of  Western 
Asia.  The  wild  type  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  Caprijico,  has  indeed  been  dis- 
tinguished by  Gasparrini,  not  only  as  a 
Species  but  as  a  separate  genus,  but  we  can- 
not but  concur  with  Prof.  Targioni  in  the 
opinion,  confirmed  by  positive  assertion  on 
the  part  of  practical  pomologists,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  our  garden  figs 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  have  repeat- 
edly been  raised  from  seeds  of  the  wild 
caorifico. 

We  find  mention  of  the  cultivation  of 
figs,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  fruits  were  held,  in  the  very  earliest 
writings,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  in  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.    Those  of  Athens  were  cele- 


brated for  their  excellent  flavor.  Xerxea 
was  tempted  by  them  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Attica,  in  the  same  way  that  Cato 
urged  the  Romans  to  that  of  Carthage,  a 
fig  in  his  hand.  The  number  of  varieties, 
however,  produced  in  ancient  Italy  were 
not  numerous.  Six  only  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Cato.  Others  were  afterwards 
introduced  from  Negroponte  and  Scio, 
according  to  Pliny,  who  gives  a  catalogue 
of  thirty  sorts.  Their  names  are  mosth^ 
taken  from  the  countries  whence  they  had 
been  brought,  such  as  the  African,  the 
Rhodiote,  the  Alexandrine,  the  Sagun- 
tine,  &c.,  or  from  some  great  personage 
who  had  introduced  or  patronised  them, 
such  as  the  Pompeian  from  the  great 
Pompey,  the  Livian  from  Livia  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  &c.  Macrobius,  two  centuries 
after  PHny,  enumerates  twenty -five,  but 
generally  under  difi*erent  names  from  those 
of  Pliny.  Gallesio,  in  his  Pomona  Itali- 
ana,  has  referred  a  few  of  those  ancient 
names  to  modem  Italian  varieties,  as  for 
instance: — 

The  Albioerata  to  the  white  &g  of  the 
Italians. 

The  Tiburtina,  to  the  gentile. 

The  Africana  to  the  brogiotto  nero, 
which  some  believe  to  be  also  the  Etnonio 
of  AthensBus. 

The  Liviana  to  the  pissalutto. 

The  Lydia  to  thejleoirqifano,  very  abund« 
ant  at  Naples. 

The  Carica  to  the  icUato,  common  In  the 
Levant,  and  originally  from  Canni  in  Caria, 
from  whence  so  many  were  sent  to  Greece, 
and  called  on  that  account  eauni  Jigt  and 
Carica, 

Dx.  Antonio  Targioni. 
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The  Ghrape  Yine  in  Waxm  Conntrlss. 

The  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  in- 
telligent persons,  porsessed  too  of  a  good 
deal  of  practical  knowledge  in  regaitl  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  that  the  coast  coun- 
try between  Mobile  and  Lake  Ponchar- 
train  is  too  sandy  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  grape,  and  too  hot  to  admit  of 
making  good  wine.  We  believe  both  po- 
sitions to  be  wrong.  It  may  be  that  many 
of  the  foreign  varieties  of  the  vine,  even  in 
the  most  careful  iiands,  would  not  succeed. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that  some  of  the  kinds 
which  have  been  introduced  among  us, 
would,  if  properly  treated,  produce  the 
finest  fruit,  ano  there  are  unquestionably  a 
number  of  indigenous  grapes  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  tnat  might  be  vastly 
improved  by  proper  culture,  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  J.  C.  Hodges  and  Robert 
Harwell  have  produced  in  full  perfection, 
the  white  and  black  Hamburg,  Catawba, 
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&>c,  and  at  Pasca^oula,  Col.  Jacob  Bap* 
tiste  has  for  many  yean  obtained  very  fine 
fruit  from  the  Black  Spanish  and  some 
other  kinds.  He  has  also  tested  their 
fitness  for  wine,  and  is  sanguine  of  being 
able  to  make  excellent  red  wines  from  the 
former.  James  McGofiin,  Esq.,  of  St.  Ste- 
phens, has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  grape  and  wine  making,  and  from 
year  to  year,  for  a  long  time,  has  fabricated 
wines  from  the  wild  grape  of  excellent 
quality ;  and  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  State 
a  number  of  specimens  have  been  ex- 
hibited, made  from  the  scuppernong  grape. 

These  limited  experiments  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  heat  of  our  climate  and 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  are  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  making  sood  and  wholesome 
wines.  But  if  not  satisfactory,  we  can  cite 
examples  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  both  tropical 
coutitries,  and  much  warmer  in  some  local- 
ities thsn  in  this  section.  In  the  former, 
the  grape  vine  yields  abundantly  in  and 
about  San  Paulo  (about  24?  south  latitude) 
and  a  very  superior  wine  is  made  from 
them.  The  culture  was  commenced  by  the 
early  Portuguese,  and  delicious  fruit  and 
wine  have  been  annually  produced  up  to 
the  present  day.  In  Peru,  between  12^ 
and  15^,  where  the  soil— -especially  on 
and  contiguous  to  the  coast — is,  if  possi- 
ble, more  sandy  and  sterile  than  in  this  re- 
gion, ad  the  temperature  much  higher,  the 
grape  thrives  well  and  superior  wines  and 
Brandies  fabricated  from  it. 

At  Yea,  remarks  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  in  his 
travels  in  Peru,  "scarcely  anything  but  the 
vine  is  cultivated  in  the  haciendas  of  the 
environs ;  and  this  branch  of  husbandry 
contributes  greatly  to  enrich  the  province. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  facility 
the  vine  thrives  in  a  soil  apparently  so  un- 
fhutAil.  The  young  shoots  are  stuck  into 
the  sand  almost  half  a  foot  deep,  then  tied 
up  and  left  to  themselves.  Whilst  the  sur- 
rounding country  bears  the  appearance  of 
a  desert,  the  vineyards  of  Yea  are  clothed 
in  delightful  verdure.  The  greater  part  are 
Dsed  for  making  brandy,  which  is  extremely 
good  and  well  flavored.  All  Pern  and  a 
great  part  of  Chili  are  supplied  with  this 
liquor  from  the  vale  of  Yca«  A  kind  of 
brandy,  of  superior  quality,  and  much  dearer, 
made  from  Muscatel  grapes,  is  called  Aytiar- 
dienie  de  Italia.  It  is  distinguishedby  a  very 
exquisite  flavor.  Very  little  wine  is  made 
in  Yea.  In  some  plantations  they  make  a 
thick,  dark-brown  kind,  which  is  very  sweet, 
much  liked  by  the  Peruvians,  though  not 
very  agreeable  to  European  palates.  Only 
one  planter,  Don  Domingo  Elias,  the  rich- 
eat  and  most  speculative  cultivator  on  the 
whole  coast,  makes  wine  in  the  European 
manner.    It  is  very  like  the  wines  of  Ma- 


deira and  TenerifiTe,  only  it  is  more  fieiy 
and  contains  a  more  considerable  quantity 
of  alcohol.  Specimens  which  have  been 
sent  to  Europe  hsve  obtained  the  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  Connoisseurs.  The  fla^ 
vor  is  considerably  improved  by  a  long  aea 
voyage." 

The  climate  of  Yea,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  very  hot.  South  of  it 
are  some  large  cotton  plantations.  So,  here 
is  ample  proof  that  a  hot  climate  is  not 
unfavorable  to  the  grape  culture  and  that 
the  vine  and  the  great  southern  staple  may 
be  grown  side  by  side  with  profit. 

Mr.  Elias,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tschudi,  is 
advantageously  known  in  this  country.  He 
is  a  well  educated  and  highly  polished  maut 
and  has  exerted  himself  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  and  other  branches 
of  industry  than  any  other  man  in  Peru,  per« 
haps  in  the  whole  of  South  America.  The 
writer  of  this  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  acquaintance  in  Havana,  in  1841.  He 
had  been  traveling  through  the  Northerm 
States,  acquainting  himself  with  our  sys- 
tems of  manufactures,  arts,  agriculture,  dtc^ 
with  a  view  to  introduce  some  of  them  into 
Peru.  He  Utok  home  with  him  tools,  im- 
plements, seeds,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  his  countiymen  might  be 
inauced  to  abandon  their  rude  mode  of  cul- 
ture, and  aid  also  in  the  establishment  of 
manufactories,  &a\ — Ala.  Plankr. 


Orowing  Gxapse  te  Wins. 

7b  ihe  Editor  of  the  CaLifomia  Farmer: 

Sib  :  Will  you  please  to  inform  me  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  growing  grapes  for  the 
purpose  of  making  wine  1  the  climate,  soil» 
manure,  temperature,  mode  of  training,  and 
quality?  whether  hill  or  dale  is  b^t  for 
cultivation?  when  is  the  best  time  to  planti 
and,  in  short,  general  particulars,  with  a 
view  to  inform  many  who  are  wishing  to  go 
into  the  business,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
hereafter  become  a  great  source  of  employ- 
ment, both  of  capital  and  labor,  in  this 
country;  but  of  which,  at  present,  little  is 
known.  My  place  is  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  city,  in  a  fine  climate,  and  consists  of 
hills  and  valleys. 

Ah  Old  Subscribee. 

We  are  happv  to  respond  to  our  corres- 
pondent as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
it  must  soon  attract  greater  interest,  and  will 
eventually  become  a  prominent  branch  of 
the  **  home  industry  "  of  California,  and  a 
large  source  of  revenue  to  our  dUzens  and 
to  the  State. 

In  order  that  the  best  and  quickest  re- 
sults may  accrue  to  those  who  wish  to  en* 
gage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  it  is 
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all  importftnt  that  those  who  eni^age  in 
Huch  an  eDterprlse  should  have  an  interest 
and  a  pleasure  in  the  employment  beyond 
the  mere  dollars.  There  should  be  a  love 
of  the  employment  sufficiently  strong  to 
watch  every  new  development,  and  a  desire 
to  make  a  progress  in  so  important  an  in- 
terprise* 

The  climate  of  California  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  climate,  as  almost 
every  portion  of  our  State  will  produce 
grapes  abundantly. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  grape  is  a 
light,  deep,  sandy  loam.  This  soil  can  be 
enriched  by  old  and  thoroughlv  decomposed 
manures,  added  to,  and  mixed  with  the  en- 
tire soil.  The  grape  delights  in  a  dry  tem- 
perature. If  the  soil  is  rich,  deep,  and  well 
pulverized,  the  roots  will  penetrate  and  find 
moisture,  while  the  foliage  revels  in  the  dry 
and  sunny  atmosphere  above.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that  vines  planted  on 
our  hiU  sides  will  produce  grapes  of  a  finer 
quality,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than 
when  planted  in  our  valleys.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  some  of  our  finest  soil — soil  adapt- 
ed particularly  to  the  srape — abounds  along 
our  beautiful  hill  sides,  and  that  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  this  subject  than 
has  been  heretofore  rendered. 

The  ffrape,  when  planted  in  our  valleys, 
leaves  the  roots  during  the  rainy  season  to 
a  long  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  soil.  This 
must  always  be  very  injurious,  and-will,  in 
a  great  degree,  check  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit,  while  those  planted  in  our 
warm  soil,  upon  the  slopes,  will  receive 
nourishment  of  the  rains,  and  not  receive 
injury  by  the  cold  or  rainy  season.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  grape-growing  in 
other  countries,  will  remember  that  one  of 
the  cardinal  efiTorts  in  the  preparation  of 
the  grape  border,  is  always  to  have  a  warm 
and  dry  border  far  (he  roots  to  retxl  in.  It 
must  be  well  drained,  deep,  rich  and  wnrm. 
Such  can  our  hill  sides  be  made ;  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  place  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape.  We  also  believe  that  within  a  short 
time  we  shall  see  our  lovely  mountain 
slopes  beautifully  decorated  with  walks, 
terraces,  and  vineyards,  like  the  **  vine- 
clad  hills  of  sunny  France." 

In  California,  the  months  of  December 
and  January  will  be  found  the  best  months 
for  the  planting  of  vines.  After  the  ''early 
rains,"  and  the  grounds  are  mellowed,  the 
soil  is  in  the  best  state  for  working,  and 
the  whole  vine  receives  more  strength  than 
by  any  other  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  vines  may  be  grown  to  strong  stakes, 
or  upon  trellis  work.  We  orefer  the  for- 
mer for  large  vineyardsi  and  the  latter  for 


gardens.  The  system  for  pruning  for  thia 
county^  should  be  the  short,  or  spar  prun* 
inff. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  of  great  success 
to  any  and  all  who  engage  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  prrape,  and  give  their  time  and 
interest  to  it.  It  will  be  found  not  only 
interesting,  but  very  profitable  for  the  time 
to  come,  when  Calijbmia  Wine  will  be 
celebrated  over  our  own  State,  and  a  great 
and  profitable  article  for  export. — Calif  or* 
nia  Farmer. 


-•••••> 


Lazfs  TIeld  of  Orapas. 

Charles  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island, 
one  of  the  roost  successful  cultivators  of 
grapes  in  this  country,  from  a  single  acre  of 
his  own  growing,  last  season,  expressed 
800  gallons  of  juice,  making  700  gallons 
of  wine.  Beside  this,  he  sold  9100  wor^ 
of  grapes,  and  his  family  and  some  fifteen 
hands  ate  all  they  chose  during  the  season. 
This  single  acre  yielded  at  least  91200,  and 
it  was  the  poorest  season  they  have  ever 
had  at  the  Island  for  grapes. 

These  wines  sell  readily  for  91  50  a 
gallon .  It  is  the  best  grape  region  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Catawba  is 
preferred,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  vines  art 
of  this  variety. 

We  hope  to  have  some  particulars  soon 
from  Mr.  Kelley,  or  Mr.  Carpenter,  as  their 
cultivation  diflTer  from  that  employed  by  the 
Cincinnatians. — O.  Farmer. 


^•m%% 


Bassvodd  Paper. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country — espe- 
cially the  large  metropolitan  dailies— have 
been  in  a  quandary  to  know  where  the  ma- 
terials were  to  come  from  out  of  which  to 
manufacture  the  vast  quantities  of  paper 
needed  for  their  dailv  issues.  Rags,  abun- 
dant as  they  are  in  the  world,  had  begun  to 
prove  insufficient — paper  gradually  became 
dearer — and  any  known  substitute  for  rags 
could  not  be  purchased  at  such  a  rate  as 
would  enable  the  paper  manufacturers  to 
furnish  it  cheaper.  Throughout  the  West, 
also,  there  has  been  a  very  great  scarcity  of 
paper,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  many 
publishers  of  newspapers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  issue  half  sheets,  and  occasionally 
to  intermit  their  publication  altogether.  In 
Europe,  too,  the  scarcity  was  felt  in  some 
degree,  and  we  could  no  longer  obtain  from 
foreign  countries  as  large  a  quantity  of 
rags  as  formerly.    What  was  to  be  done  1 

Evidently  some  new  material  for  paper 
must  be  found,  or  newspapers  must  increase 
their  prices,  which,  in  these  days  of  univer- 
sal  reading  and  brisk  competition,  would 
not  be  relished  by  either  readers  or  puin 
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liahers.    Rewards  were  offered  in  varioufl 

Suarters  to  any  one  who  would  supply  the 
esideratum.  This  was  the  thing  to  stimu- 
late Yankee  ingenuity,  and  we  had  faith  to 
believe  that  in  the  teeming  brains  of  some 
one  of  the  race  lay  any  quantity  of  the 
raw  material  for  paper.  We  were  not  dis- 
appointed. In  due  time  the  announcement 
came  that  innumerable  cords  of  bass  wood, 
rotting  on  thousands  of  acres  all  over  the 
country,  could  be  made  into  a  very  good 
kind  of  pulp  for  paper,  at  about  a  fourUi  or 
fifth  the  price  of  that  made  of  rags;  and 
the  manufactured  article,  now  lying  before 
us,  of  a  firm,  strong  body,  and  smooth  sure 
face,  capable  of  receiving  a  good  impres- 
sion, is  an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the 
invention. 

We  understand  that  arangements  are  be- 
ing made  in  Albany  to  manufacture  pulp 
from  basswood  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  paper-makers  all  over  the 
country.  The  wood  is  first  converted  into 
shavings  by  passing  through  a  plaining- 
mill  of  peculiar  construction,  and,  after  one 
or  two  other  processes,  the  foreign  matter 
is  removed,  and  only  the  simple  fiber  for 
paper  remains.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
paper  of  a  good  quality  can  alao  be  made 
from  several  other  kinds  of  wood,  the  finest 
and  strongest  sort  of  bank-note  paper  hav- 
ing been  already  manufactured  from  cedar, 
ftnd,  we  believe,  by  the  processes  above  re- 
ferred to. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Henry 
Butler,  one  of  our  well-known  citizens, 
and  long  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the 
paper  manufacture,  is  about  taking  steps 
to  form  a  company  here  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  paper  from  the  new  mate- 
rial. The  old  machinery  will  answer,  with 
a  very  slight  modification ;  so  that  nothing 
is  required  but  to  obtain  the  pulp  from  the 
Albany  establishment,  where  alone  it  will 
be  furnished,  the  inventor  reserving  for 
himself  the  right  to  prepare  it  for  use. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  importance 
to  the  publishers  of  the  West  of  the  sue* 
cessful  manufacture  of  a  good  kind  of  pa- 
per from  this  material,  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  is  now  promised.  It  will  relieve  them 
from  the  embarrassment  which  they  have 
80  long  suffered  from  an  insufficient  supply 
of  paper,  diminish  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  publication  of  their  journals,  and  enable 
them  to  afford  a  better  and  cheaper  article 
to  the  public.  We  trust  Mr.  Butler  will  be 
Buccessful  in  his  laudable  enterprise. 

[Who  more  interested  in  the  cheap  and 
good  production  of  paper  than  the  Horti- 
culturist 1  A  plentiful  supply  of  good  pa- 
per is  the  first  great  requisite  to  thediffoaion 
of  knowledge.— Ed.] 


Paper  lUMag  in  flaHfwrala, 

With  the  desire  to  aid  in  the  adyanoe- 
ment  of  home  manufactures,  we  pnbliah 
the  following  article  on  the  subject  of  man- 
ufacturing paper  in  California.  It  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  D.  P.  Tailmadge,  to  the  Em- 
pire County  Argus,  and  we  learn  that  the 
writer  was  for  a  long  time  an  eztensive 
manufacturer  of  paper  in  New  York :  He 
says: 

*'The  tule  of  this  State  is  supposed  to 
resemble  the  Papyrus,  from  which  it  is  said 
paper  was  originally  made,  and  that,  there* 
fore,  our  two  million  acres  of  tule  lands 
will  furnish  an  excellent  stock  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  paper.  There  may  be  a  resem- 
blance, and  indeed  the  tule  may  be  as 
good,  and  must  be  twenty  per  cent,  better 
than  the  papyrus  itself,  in  order  to  furaidi 
a  profitable  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
white  paper.  No  papyrus  ever  grew  equal 
to  linen  or  cotton  rags  for  the  production  of 

faper,  such  as  is  now  requirco  in  market, 
f  the  reading  world  would  be  satisfied 
with  newspapers  and  books  printed  on  pa^ 
per  of  a  yellowish  or  gray  color,  instead 
of  pure  white,  paper  could  be  produced  at 
much  cheaper  rates  than  at  present.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  making  paper  out  of 
straw,  or  tule,  but  in  bringing  the  paper  to 
the  required  standard  of  whiteness.  The 
cost  of  bleaching  these  articles  is  fearfal 
in  the  eyes  of  a  manufacturer,  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  whitening  domestic 
rags  or  cordage,  by  any  process  now  genera 
ally  understood  by  paper  makers. 

"We  have,  in  our  time,  tried  many  ex- 
perimenta  in  making  paper  from  straw  and 
other  material,  and  never  yet  found  any- 
thing equal  to  a  linen  rag.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  tule,  and  believe  that  an  arti- 
cle of  paper  can  be  made  from  it  equal  if 
not  superior  to  straw  paper,  and  combined 
with  linen  and  cotton,  the  tule  may  form  a 
valuable  ingredient;  but  the  manufacturer 
of  paper  encounters  many  difficulties  in 
producing  a  good  quality  of  paper  from  the 
stock  now  generally  used,  and  ttiese  difficul- 
ties are  greatly  increased  when  resort  m 
made  to  other  vegetable  fibre. 

<*0f  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  this 
State  we  have  to  say,  that  if  a  suitable  lo- 
cation near  San  Francisco,  could  be  found, 
the  business  might  be  made  profitable. 
Perfectly  clear  water  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  hope  to  see  the  experiment 
made  on  a  larger  scale,  a  one-horse  power 
concern  will  never  succeed.  The  market 
here  is  ample  for  several  large  milhi,  and 
coarse  paper  can  be  manufactured  profitably 
beyond  a  doubt;  and  if  the  tule  will  make  a 
good  and  whita  paper,  we  can  from  this 
source  supply  the  world.*' — Empvn  Counl^ 
ArffU9. 
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IMtft  Tntt. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  held  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
M.  Chevandter  developed  a  portion  of  the 
results  of  five  years'  study  and  experiments 
upon  the  manuring  of  forests,  and  the  aug^ 
mentation  of  their  annual  yield.  This 
question  has  an  interest  in  France  which 
can  hardiv  be  understood  in  America, 
where  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  clear  the 
ground  of  its  woody  growth,  than  to  stimu- 
late it  to  greater  fruitfulness.  M.  Chevau- 
dier  commenced  his  experiments  in  1847, 
believing  it  as  possible  to  assist  trees  in 
their  growth  as  flowers,  grass,  and  animal 
plants.  Why  could  not  art  intefere  to 
restore  to  the  soil  the  mineral  substances 
withdrawn  from  it  by  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  by  them  conveyed  to  their  trunks  and 
branches]  Because  woods  spring  up  of 
themselves,  and  appear  to  flourish  without 
the  aid  of  man,  was  it  not  nevertheless 
probable  that  a  system  of  amelioration  of 
the  soil  might  urge  them  to  a  more  luxuri- 
ant vegetation]  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  attempts  was  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  devote  to  them.  When 
Franklin  wished  to  convince  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  good  effects  of  plaster  of 
Paris  upon  a  soil  deficient  in  lime,  he 
simply  sprinkled,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow, 
a  quantity  of  powdered  plaster,  tracing 
several  words  in  huge  letters.  A  few 
weeks  afterward  the  lime  had  sunk  into 
the  soil,  but  the  words  traced  upon  the 
meodow  stood  out  from  the  rest  by  the  richer 
color  and  the  double  height  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. But  in  order  to  convince  one's  self 
in  sylva-culture,  that  such  or  such  a  ma- 
nure or  substance  acts  favorably  or  other- 
wise, study  for  whole  years,  and  application 
of  the  system  to  a  very  large  extent  of 
land,  were  indispensable.  After  ^ve  years' 
steady  devotion  to  this  specially,  M.  Che- 
▼audier  communicated  the  substance  of  his 
discoveries  to  the  Academy.  He  com- 
menced his  experiments  by  choosing, 
among  the  substances  that  their  cheapness 
rendered  accessible,  such  as  could  restore 
to  the  soil  the  elements  of  the  azote  or  salt 
withdrawn  from  it  for  the  support  of  the 
forest.  As  sources  of  azote  he  employed 
the  salts  of  ammonium,  as  sources  of  mine- 
ral substances  he  used  wood  ashes,  which 
contain  the  whole  mineral  portion  of  the 
wood  before  its  combustion .  He  also  tried 
lime,  the  salts  of  potash  and  of  soda,  the 
phosphate  of  bone  lime,  plaster  and  the 
sulphate  of  iron ;  and  earthy  substances, 
the  residue  of  factories,  or  salts  of  potash 
and  soda,  (pxy-sutsihurei  calcium,)  which  had 
already  been,  ana  with  advantage,  tried  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Vosges.    It  would  be 


impossible  to  transcribe  the  tabular  view 
drawn  up  by  M.  Chevaudier,  which  gives 
the  individual  history  and  the  bill  of  health 
of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty 
subjects  —  pines,  cedars,  oaks,  beechesi 
larches,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  only  room  for 
the  general  conclusion,  which  may  be  divi- 
ded into  four  categories.  1st.  Substances, 
whose  fertilizing  action  was  more  or  less 
marked*  These  were  the  oxy-sulphuret  of 
calcium,  the  chlorydate  of  ammonia,  plaster 
of  Paris,  wood-ashes,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
lime,  non-calcined  bones  and  phosphurette* 
2d.  Substances  whose  fertilizing  efiect  was 
slightly  marked  or  doubtful.  These  were, 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  coagulated  blood, 
calcined  bones,  an  equal  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  non-calcined  bones,  sulphate  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  an  equal 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  non- 
calcined  bones.  3d.  Substances  which 
seemed  to  have  no  efiect  at  all — the  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  sea 
salt.  4th.  Substances  which  seemed  to 
have  had  an  injurious  effect — the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  equal  mixtures  of  sulphate  of 
iron  with  lime.  The  residuum  of  soda  and 
potash  works,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
oxy-sulphuret  of  calcium,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  utterly  useless,  has  been  proved 
by  M.  Chevaudier's  experiments,  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  substance  ever  employed 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  augments  the 
growth  of  forests  over  one  hundred  per  cent. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  soda  works,  there 
are  huge  piles  of  it,  the  accumulation  of 
years.  At  Marseilles  it  is  thrown  into  the 
sea,  while  there  are,  throughout  the  depart- 
ment, vast  pine  plantations  upon  which  it 
might  be  applied  with  great  advantage. — 
Home  Journal, 
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Progress  of  Bclsntiflo  Agrienlturs. 

We  have  alluded  heretofore  to  an  article 

in  the  Edinburg  Review  on  the  progress  of 

scientific  agriculture,  and  presented  some 

of  its  valuable  suggestions  to  our  readers. 

We  again  quote  a  series  of  observations 

from  Uie  same  paper,  and  urge  our  readers 

to  peruse  the  remarks  with  attention: 

We  could  have  wished,  in  answer  to  oar 
own  question,  (What  is  now  doing  to  hasten 
forward  that  increased  productiveness  of 
which  the  soil  is  capable  1)  to  have  dwelt 
for  a  time  on  the  progress  now  so  exten- 
sively making  with  the  drain  and  the  sub- 
soil plow,  and  on  the  great  results  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  from  a  still  wider,  and 
more  skillful  adoption  of  these  fundamental 
instruments  of  improvement.  But  these 
points  of  inquiry  are   already,  in  some 
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measure,  nnderatood.  We  shall  turn, 
therefore,  to  the  newer  and  higher  branch 
of  the  subject — that  on  which  imperfect 
information  still  widely  nrevails;  in  regard 
to  which  eyen  fears  ana  misgivings  exist 
In  the  minds  of  some — the  influence,  name- 
ly, which  science  is  fitted  to  exercise  on  the 
future  improvement  of  the  soil. 

The  questions — What  has  science  hither- 
to done?  What  can  it  be  expected  yet  to 
perform  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture? — are 
at  the  present  time  of  the  great  moment ; 
because  the  general  mind  is  awakened,  in 
an  unprecedented.degree,  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  elevate  the  art  of  cul- 
ture to  a  level  with  the  other  useful  arts  ; 
and  because  the  three  great  bodies  at  once 
represent  and  guide  the  agriculture  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  are  zealously  striving 
which  can  do  the  most,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  towards  the  attaintment  of  this 
great  object. 

The  Irish,  the  English,  and  the  Scottish 
'<  National  Agricultural  Societies,"  are,  as 
the  circumstances  of  each  country  direct, 
following  diflTerent  main  lines  of  improve- 
ment. Besides  the  bettering  of  the  breeds 
of  stock — which  all  encourage,  perhaps,  in 
too  great  a  proportionate  degree — the  Irish 
Society  is  planting  auxiliaries  in  the  pro- 
vinces— fixing  centres,  as  it  were,  from 
which  her  future  operations  in  each  country 
may  begin — is  drawing  attention  to  the 
drainage  and  improvement  of  bogs,  and  is 
diffusing  among  the  peasant  farmers  of 
Ireland  the  elements  or  a  better  husbandry. 
The  force  of  the  English  Society  has  hith- 
erto been  more  especially  expended,  and 
certainly  with  great  success,  upon  the  me- 
chanics of  the  art— on  the  improvement  of 
the  implements  by  which  the  stubborn  clays 
of  the  country  may  be  hereafter  thoroughly 
subdued — and  in  collecting  information  as 
to  what  has  already  been  done  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  "England,  with  the  view  of  discov- 
ering what  she  may  herself  most  usefully 
endeavor  to  accomplish.  This  is  consistent 
with  English  prudence,  and  full  of  future 
promise.  The  Highland  Society,  again,  if 
not  the  parent,  long  at  least  the  predeces- 
sor of  both,  having  all  her  machinery  per- 
fect, and  possessing  full  leisure  to  consider 
what  both  agriculture  and  the  times  re- 
quire, if  she  does  not  quite  lead,  has  not 
as  yet  lagged  far  behind  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  With  limited  means,  she  has 
for  many  years  shown  an  increasing  desire 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  science  in  the  cause  of 
agriculture.  This  desire,  as  her  published 
premiums  show,  is  now  stronger  tnan  ever; 
and  ere  another  year  passes,  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  of  national  duty  with  us,  therefore, 
briefly  to  point  out  the  relations  which  the 
sciences,  especially  those  of  chemistry  and 
geology,  bear  to  the  art  of  culture. 


The  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  brings  with  it  aa 
increased  demand  for  manures  of  easy 
transport.  The  supply  gradually  faUa  short 
of  the  demand,  and  their  market  value  riaei 
until  they  reach  a  kind  of  famine  price; 
at  which  the  corn  they  can  be  made  to  raise 
barely  repays  the  cost  of  applying  them. 
This  high  price,  which  st  first  appears  to  be 
an  unmitigated  evil,  leads,  however,  to  good 
in  many  ways.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  intelligible  way  of  treating  our  pre- 
sent subject  will  be,  to  follow  in  their  or- 
der the  successive  eflfects  or  improvements 
to  which  this  high  price  generally  gives 
rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  causes  all  known  ou- 
nures  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  and  collected. 
The  home  dealer  is  stimulated  to  sestrch 
for  them  in  every  quarter,  and  each  bone- 
mill  employs  its  staflT  of  humble  collectors 
to  perambulate  towns  and  villages.  Fo- 
reign and  larger  dealers  spring  up  in  the 
seaports.  Our  east  coast  puts  the  whole 
seaboard  of  Europe  under  requisition— 
whole  fleets  of  merchantment  from  the 
west,  skirt  the  Irish  shores,  or,  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  bring  the  cargoes  of  bones  from 
the  United  States;  and  even  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo,  suggest  a  new  arti- 
cle of  export,  in  addition  to  the  hides  and 
tallow  of  their  numberless  cattle.  Such  is» 
perhaps,  the  earliest  national  advantage 
which  springs  from  high  prices  and  in- 
creased demand. 

It  is  interesting  enough  to  mark  how 
agriculture  and  commerce  thus  mutual^ 
aid  each  other — ^how  the  wants  of  one 
country  impart  a  new  value  even  to  the  re- 
fuse substances  of  another,  and  afibrd  a 
new  employment  to  its  idle  population. 
But  it  is  interesting  still  to  observe  how 
such  a  traffic  commenced  with  a  view  to 
the  benefit  of  our  own  farming  interest, 
re-acts  upon  the  minds  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  those  distant  countries — 
awakening  them  to  new  desires,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  increased  skill  in  the  art  by 
which  they  live.  Bones,  for  example,  they 
come  to  think,  may  be  useful  at  home,  if  it 
is  worth  the  while  of  English  merchants  to 
bring  them  from  so  great  a  distance.  How 
are  they  to  be  used,  they  ask,  where  and 
when  applied,  to  what  crops,  on  what  soils, 
sud  after  what  preparation?  Such  ques- 
tions call  forth  by  degrees  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  information,  the  diflfusion  of 
which  has  in  Sweden  already  given  rise  to 
the  complaint,  that  bones  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  home  farmer,  because  of  the 
high  price  ofiTered  by  the  exporters  to  Eng- 
land; and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  reflection,  that  they  are  surely  worth 
more  for  home  consumption  than  the  seven 
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or  eight  dollars  a  ton  which  the  English 
agents  pay  for  them.  How  striking  to  see 
the  awakening  intelligence  of  a  few  thou- 
sand  agriculturists  in  our  own  island,  thus 
rousing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  actually 
pushing  forward  the  art  of  culture  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

A  second  and  no  less  important  conse- 
quence of  this  high  price  of  manure,  is  the 
saving  to  which  it  leads  of  such  as  were 
previously  wasted.  It  is  only  the  more 
skilful  farmers  who  use  these  comparatively 
costly  substances  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  less  skilful  cannot  afford  to  use 
them.  Their  land  is  not  in  proper  condi- 
tion, perhaps  because  it  is  undrained,  or 
they  apply  them  after  a  wrong  method,  or 
at  a  wrong  season ;  so  that  if  by  way  of 
experiment  they  are  tempted  to  try  them, 
they  suffer  an  actual  money  loss,  and  they 
are  long  deterred  from  employing  them 
again.  Nevertheless,  the  absolute  value  of 
inanures  of  every  kind  rises  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  farmer,  as  that  of  portable 
inanures  increases.  He  comes  to  see  that 
every  waste  of  manure  is  an  actual  loss  of 
money ;  and  when  satisfied  of  this,  the 
•lowest  begins  to  move,  and  the  most  wed- 
ded to  old  customs  to  think  of  deviating  from 
the  method  of  their  forefathers. 

The  instructed  look  with  amazement 
when,  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  they  see  whole  hills  of  dung,  the 
long  accumulating  refuse  from  the  stables  of 
the  post  house, or  when  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  winter's  frost,  they  see  the  yearly 
collections  from  the  farm-yard  floated  away 
on  the  ice  of  the  Volga,  almost  literally 
realizing  the  times  of  the  ^gean  stables. 
We  never  dream  that  anything  half  so 
barbarous  could,  by  possibility,  happen 
amonff  ourselves ;  and  yet  a  visit  to  a  hill- 
farm  in  Northumberland  may  show  us  the 
same  winter  accumulations  emptied  pur- 
posely on  the  side  of  a  brook,  that  the 
waters  may  carry  them  off,  or  into  some 
neighboring  hollow,  where  they  are  least 
in  the  way  and  have  been  permitted  to  col- 
lect for  entire  generations.  Such  palpable 
waste  is  seldom  seen,  indeed,  in  the  lower 
country,  where  intercourse  is  greater,  and 
where  knowledge  and  public  opinion  spread 
more  widely, and  exercise  a  more  immediate 
influence ;  and  yet  the  no  less  serious  waste 
of  the  liquid  from  our  farm-yards  is  still 
Joo  widely  prevalent,  even  in  our  better 
cultivated  districts,  and  among  our  more 
improving  and  intelligent  farmers.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  walked  over 
the  farms  of  the  first  practical  farmer  of  the 
Tyne-side,  and  of  the  most  celebrated 
breeder  in  Yorkshire,  and  yet,  from  the 
fold-yard  of  the  one,  the  liquid  was  con- 
ducted by  a  drain  into  the  nearest  ditch ; 


and  from  the  cow-houses  of  the  other  into 
a  shallow  open  pond,  where  it  stood  reek- 
ing and  fermenting  beneath  a  blazing  sun  ! 
VVbat  merit,  as  a  farmer,  can  that  man 
claim,  who,  though  he  annually  lays  five 
tons  of  guano,  or  bones,  or  rape-dust  upon 
his  farm,  yet  allows  what  is  equal  to  ten  or 
twenty  tons  of  the  same,  to  run  to  waste 
from  his  farm-yard  in  the  form  of  liquid 
manure? 
It  is  such  waste  as  this  that  the  high 

frice  of  portable  manure  tends  to  check, 
t  is  now  happily  checking  it  here  and  there 
in  various  parts  of  the  island  ;  but  it  will 
be  long  before  the  evil  is  remedied  over  the 
general  face  of  the  country. 

But  after  he  has  done  everything  in  the 
way  of  saving  what  he  had  hitherto  inad* 
vertently  neglected,  the  inquiring  farmer 
still  finds  that  his  wants  are  not  all  sup- 
plied; that  if  he  would  farm  high — ^raise,  in 
other  words,  the  largest  possible  produce 
from  his  land—  he  must  still  incur  a  consid- 
erable annual  expense  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  manures.  Can  I  not,  he  next  asks 
himself-— can  I  not  husband  these  manures 
which  cost  me  so  muchi  Is  there  no  way 
in  which  I  can  more  economically  apply 
them,  so  as,  from  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, to  obtain  a  larger  return  of  roots  or 
corn?  This  inquiry  leads  him  to  three  suc- 
cessive mechanical  improvements,  as  they 
may  be  called,  which  are  severally  applica- 
ble to  one  or  other  of  the  crops  he  cultivates. 
First,  to  put  his  manure  into  the  ground 
immediately  before  he  sows  his  crop  in 
spring  or  summer,  rather  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
same  system  of  saving  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted.  By  examining  the  waters 
which  escape  from  the  drains  during  wicv 
ter — upon  his  thorough  drained  land^he 
finds  that  they  actually  carry  with  them  n 

f portion  of  the  manure  ho  had  previously 
aid  upon  his  fields  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
thus  he  had  unconsciously  suffered  a  partial 
loss.  To  put  it  in,  therefore,  only  when 
spring  arrives,  will  ensiu-e  him  a  certain 
saving.  Second^  to  deposite  the  manure  in 
the  drills  when  his  seed  is  sown,  putting  it 
all  within  reach  of  the  plant,  and  wasting 
none  of  it  on  the  unprofitable  or  unproduCf 
tive  part  of  the  soil.  And,  ikird,  with  the 
drop-drill  to  bury  it  only  beside  the  seeds 
it  is  intended  to  nourish,  and  thus  more 
perfectly  to  effect  what  laying  along  the 
whole  drill  had  only  in  part  accomplished. 
These  methods  husband  his  manures,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  inge- 
nious mechanic  to  furnish  cheap  and  effi- 
cient implements^  by  which  the  several 
operations  may  be  easily  performed.  They 
may  not  be  applicable  to  all  his  crops,  and 
there  are  certain  circumstonces  under  whicl^ 
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%e  inteUigent  practical  man  will  wise- 
hr  refrain  nrom  fully  adopting  any  one  of 
them ;  bat  they  are  valuable  illustrations 
ef  rural  econornvt  nevertheless,  and  of  the 
line  along  which  improvement  will  proceed, 
in  endeavoring  "to  raise  the  larffest  amount 
of  produce,  in  the  shortest  time,  at  the 
eroallest  cost,  and  with  the  least  permanent 
injury  to  the  land."* 

But  the  same  desire  to  husband  his  ma- 
nures, leads  him  also  to  what  may  be  called 
a  chemical  improvement  in  the  form  in 
which  he  applies  them.  *'  If,"  says  he,  "as 
chemists  tell  me,  the  roots  of  the  plant 
drink  in  only  that  which  is  in  a  liquid  form, 
^e  manures  which  are  already  in  a  liquid 
state,  or  in  such  a  condition,  at  least,  that  the 
rains  will  readily  dissolve  them,  should  be 
more  immediately  useful  in  the  nourishment 
of  my  crops.  If  I  apply  dry  bones  to  my 
turnips,  they  must  take  a  considerable  time 
to  become  soluble,  and  may  not  yield  all 
their  substance  to  the  growing  bulb  before 
its  period  of  maturity  arrives ;  and  though 
the  residue  of  the  bones  left  in  the  soil 
does  benefit  the  after  crop,  still  the  rains 
of  winter  must  wash  away  some  of  their 
constituents,  and  thus  occasion  to  me  a 
variable  loss.  Would  not  the  same  quan- 
tity of  bones  or  rape-dust,  or  even  of  guano, 
go  further  in  the  production  of  corn,  or 
potatoes,  or  turnips,  if  I  could  apply  all 
their  constituents  to  my  land  in  a  fluid 
form  1"  Theory  and  experiment  both  an- 
swer these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
Recent  experiments,  especially  upon  the 
acUon  of  bones,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
have  thrown  new  light  upon  this  subject ; 
and  though  too  hasty  inferences  have  by 
some  been  drawn  from  them,  and  the  bene- 
ihs  to  be  derived  from  the  new  method  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  unreasonable  expec- 
tations have  consequently  been  excited,  yet 
such  good  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  the  liquid  form  of  applying  manures, 
as  will  encourage,  we  hope,  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  experimental  inquiry. 

Here,  also,  the  mechanical  contriver  has 
been  called  in,  and  premiums  have  been 
offered  and  received  for  liquid  manure  carts 
and  other  implements  for  the  economical 
application  of  manures  in  the  fluid  form. 
'We  should  appear  to  be  behind  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  (fay  upon  this  matter,  were  we 
not  to  allude  to  the  method  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  some  of  his  friends  have  pro- 

fiosed  for  distributing  liquid  manures  on  a 
arge  scale,  and  over  entire  farms.  He 
builds  a  tower  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high  ;  to  the  top  of  this  tower  he  pomps  up 
bis  manurea— he  conducts  them  by  pipes  to 
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the  several  fields  of  the  farm,  and,  without 
shifting  his  position,  he  squirts  a  fertilisia^ 
shower  over  whole  acres  at  once.  We  are 
unwilling  hastily  to  condemn,  and  more  un- 
willing to  ridicule,  anything  which  Mr. 
Smith  proposes  or  supports ;  we  shall  wait 
patiently,  therefore,  for  the  result  of  the 
trial  he  is  about  to  make  of  an  actual  tower 
upon  a  farm  in  Lancashire.  If  any  practi- 
cal measure  can  be  devised  for  working  op 
the  waste  liquids  of  our  large  towns,  a  great 
national  good  will  certainly  be  effected. 

Yet  all  these  contrivances  do  not  mtte- 
rially  reduce  the  price  of  our  known  aod 
available  manures ;  because,  as  we  havt 
seen  in  an  improving  country  like  oun, 
the  demand  increases  as  rapidly  as  the  tap- 
ply.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  looked 
for,  and  substances,  not  hitherto  known  to 
possess  fertilizing  properties,  are  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  The  refase  of 
the  sugar-boiler,  of  the  glue  manufactarer, 
of  the  miller,  the  malterer,  the  currier,  the 
horn  and  knife-handle  mannfactarer,  aod 
even  to  the  hair-cutter,  are  all  collected 
and  readily  sold  as  manures  ;  because  tbej 
are  shown  by  the  chemist  to  consist  of  the 
same  animal  and  vegetable  sabstaacei 
which,  in  other  forms,  are  known  greatl| 
to  benefit  the  land. 

Special  manufactories  for  tke  preptn- 
tion  of  manures  next  spring  up.  The  first 
object  taken  up  in  most  countries  by  theee 
manufactories,  is  to  give  a  portable  and  leti 
periahable  and  offensive  form  to  the  Digbt 
soil  and  urine  of  the  larger  towns.  Here 
chemistry  is  more  direcily  and  obviously 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  farmer,  and 
under  the  names  of  poudreiUf  animiJized 
carbon,  and  Aumttf,  or  of  urate  and  sulphat- 
ed  urine,  these  substances  are  recommended 
to  the  practical  man  by  the  new  race  of 
dealers  to  which  his  wants  have  given  riee. 
To  meet  the  iffuorance  and  quackery  with 
which  some  of  their  number  assail  hlBt 
and  to  arm  himself  against  imposition,  the 
farmer  must  now  acquire  some  scientific 
knowledge  himself;  or  must  have  areadf 
means  of  access  to  scientific  men,  on  whose 
skill  and  integrity  he  can  rely. 

Meantime  observations  of  another  kiod 
accumulate  which  gradually  bring  into  itf0 
an  entirely  new  class  of  substances  u  fe^ 
tilizers  of  the  land.  From  the  most  remote 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  have  been  principally  em- 
ployed as  manures ;  and  tne  farmers  are 
comparatively  few  in  number  still,  who  will 
believe  that  their  crops  can  be  fad  by  any* 
thing  thev  can  add  to  the  soil  which  is  n<rt 
either  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  oriffM. 
But  here  and  there  solitary  cases  have 
always  been  observed,  in  which  aubstancei 
dug  out  of  the  eoii,  and  obvionaly  aeitkff 
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of  anioMl  nor  of  vegetable  origiAt  have 
greatly  promoted  the  growth  of  our  culti- 
Tated  crops.  In  some  plaeea  sea  salt,  ia 
others  wood  ashe8>  in  Italy  and  Egypt  the 
natron,  or  soda,  which  encrusts  the  plains 
of  the  latter  country,  in  India  its  native 
saltpetre^over  the  whole  States  in  Germany 
and  North  America,  crushed  gypsum  or 
plaster,  and  everywhere,  almost  without 
exception,  mart,  and  shell-sand,  and  lime, 
Ere  Known  to  impart  new  fertility  to  the 
soil,  and  renewed  vigor  to  the  growing 
crops.  Huch  substances  as  these,  however, 
were  not  regarded  as  manures — they  wtfre 
supposed  merely  to  stimulate  the  plant Uo 
an  extraordinary  growth  for  the  time,  leav- 
ing  tho  ground,  like  a  drunkard  after  a  de- 
bauch, proportionably  weaker  and  less  fer- 
tile for  the  future.  Thus  their  use  was 
ehecked,  limited,  and  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. They  appeared  to  fertilize,  while 
in  reality  they  robbed  the  land.  They  in- 
creased the  present  but  diminished  the  fu- 
ture crops,  thev  enriched  the  fathers,  but 
impovertshed  the  aona. 

There  were  not  wanting  raany,  indeed, 
who  opnosed  this  view,  and  quoted  cases  in 
which  these  substances  had  been  employed, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  without  produc- 
ing such  injurious  effects ;  but  still,  agricul- 
tural feeling  and  opinion  were  against 
them,  and  ihey  have  as  yet  but  partially 
prevailed.  Even  the  introduction  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  from  Peru,  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate,  and  the  publication  of  the  re- 
markable effects  it  was  seen  to  produce, 
have  been  unable  to  bring  Umsc  mineral 
tubstances  into  general  favor.  Since  the 
introduction  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  as 
an  application  by  itself,  has  been  almost 
forgotten  ;  and  bones,  rape-cake,  and  gu- 
ano, all  of  which  are  considered  as  true 
manures,  are  still  the  main  dependence  of 
those  who  cultivate  their  lands  by  the  aid 
of  portable  manures. 

This  unwillingness  to  employ,  or  to  rely 
upon  saline  substances  as  manures,  has 
been  aided  by  another  series  of  observa- 
tions of  great  interest  and  of  important 
practical  consequence,  the  true  explanation 
of  which  is  even  now  but  little  understood 
by  practical  men.  The  scientific  investi- 
gation of  them,  however,  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  moat  beautiful  phvsiologtcal 
principles,  and  to  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  chemical  science  to 
agricultural  practice. 

It  was  found,  for  example,  that«  thouffh 
In  some  countries  and  upon  some  soils,  the 
use  of  gypsum,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  and 
other  similar  substances,  produced  striking- 
ly beneficial  results,  yet  that  upon  other 
foils,  and  in  other  localities,  they  produced 
no  sensible  effect  at  all.    How  was  this  to 


be  accounted  fori  If  these  subatancea 
merely  acted  as  stimulants,  why  were  they 
incapable  of  stimulating  a  poor  and  laggard 
crop  in  one  soil  as  well  as  in  anotherl  The 
difference  of  their  action  in  the  several  cir- 
cumstances must  depend  upon  some  differ- 
ence  in  the  soils  themselves. 

Then  chemistry  was  asked  to  analyze 
these  soils — a  work  at  first  but  unskilfully 
performed,  and  still  very  rarely  completed 
with  accuracy  and  care.  This  has  arisen 
in  part  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
process,  and  partly  from  the  little  remuner-. 
ation  of  any  kind,  either  for  time  or  skill, 
which  those  most  deeply  interested  in  such 
inquiries  have  offerea  to  the  chemical  in- 
vestigator. So  little,  indeed,  is  skill  un- 
derstood by  practical  men  of  the  analytical 
(the  highest  branch  of  the  chemical)  art, 
thst  the  rigorous  analysis  of  a  soil  is  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  of  two  or  three  days  only  ;  and  the 
money  or  other  value  attached  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  or  that  ingredient,  is  judged' 
of  accordingly.  In  this  line  the  largest 
amount  of  work  hitherto  done  has  been 
performed  by  the  German  agricultural  che- 
mist, Sprengel,  and  is  recorded  in  his  work 
upon  soils,  of  which  we  have,  among  other 
publications,  prefixed  the  title  to  the  present 
article.  The  accuracy  of  Sprengel  has  re- 
centljr  been  impugned  by  Liebig,  m  thatybr- 
titer  m  re  style  he  usually  empluvs  in  refer- 
ence to  those  with  whom  he  happens  to 
differ.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  along 
with  htm  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
dU  Sprengel's  analyses ;  and  we  cannot 
agree  ungraciously  to  reject  the  entire  la- 
bors of  a  long  life,  expended  upon  a  branch 
to  which  no  other  equally  skilful  chemist 
had,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  thought  pro- 
per to  turn  his  attention. 

Now,  through  the  labors  of  Sprengel 
chiefly,  not  solely,  for  he  had  predecessors 
and  cotemporaries  also,  though  less  labori- 
ous, and  leas  clear  and  decided  in  their 
opinions  than  himself,  it  has  been  estab* 
lished  regarding  soils: 

1.  That  they  all  contain  a  certain  por- 
tion of  organic,  chiefly  vegetable,  matter, 
which  resdily  bums  awsy  when  they  am 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air.  This  com- 
bustible matter  in  peaty  soils  sometimes 
amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  weight;  while  in  clay  soils,  such  as 
the  white,  undrained  cla^s  of  Lanarkshire* 
less  than  one  per  cent,  is  present. 

2.  That  in  all  naturally  fertile  soils,  the 
incombustible  part  contains  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  each  of  ten  or  eleven  different  min- 
eral substances. 

3.  That  soils  in  which  one  or  more  of 
these  substances  is  either  wholly  wanting 
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or  is  not  present  in  sufficient  qaantity, 
will  not  prodace  good  crop. 

4.  That  to  these  latter  soils  what  is  want- 
ing may  be  artificially  added,  and  that  thus 
their  fertility  may  be  increased,  restored, 
or  maintained. 

5.  That  some  of  these  substances,  when 
present  iu  excess  in  the  soil,  become  nox- 
ious to  the  plant ;  and  that,  to  render  such 
a  soil  productive,  this  excess  must  be,  in 
some  way  or  other,  removed. 

These  five  propositions  comprehend 
nearly  all  that  is  ot  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  incombustible  part  of  the  soil.  They 
are  fully  and  frequently  stated  in  the  works 
of  Sprengel.  They  are  illustrated  and  en- 
forced in  those  of  Liebig  and  Johnston.  It 
would  interfere  with  our  present  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  the  combustible  or  organic 
part  of  the  soil. 

But,  with  the  aid  of  these  propositions, 
the  general  doctrine  of  soils,  and  the  action 
of  saline  or  mineral  manures,  becomes  so 
far  clear  and  simple.  A  soil,  to  be  fertile, 
must  contain  ten  or  eleven  known  sub- 
stances. If  any  of  these  be  altogether 
absent,  you  will  improve  your  soil  bv  add- 
ing them  to  it ;  if  they  are  present,  the  ad- 
dition of  them  will  do  no  good.  If  salt  or 
gypsum,  for  example,  or  the  ingredients  of 
wood  ashes,  be  wholly  absent,  you  will  ob- 
tain large  crops  by  adding  these  substances 
largely  to  the  soil ;  if  they  are  merely 
deficient,  a  smaller  application  will  be  of 
service  ;  if  they  are  already  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  any  application  of  them  to 
the  soil  will  be  so  much  money  thrown 
away. 


Entomological  Svrvey  of  Vew  ToxiL 

An  excellent  work  is  in  progress  in  the 
Empire  State,  and  an  energetic  laborer  is 
Uk  the  field,  from  whose  observations  and 
reports  we  may  hope  to  derive  much  valua- 
ble information.  The  following  is  from 
the  Joorna)  of  the  N.  York  Agricultural 
Society  z 

Underdateof  Jane  27,  Dr.  Fitch  writes : 

"  I  have  already  found  more  than  a  dozen 
different  species  of  undescribed  worms, 
feeding  upon  the  foliage  of  the  apple  tree ; 
and  other  new  ones  are  appearing  every 
few  days.  These  I  am  feeding,  to  breed 
from  them  the  perfect  insects — saving,  in 
a  herbarium,  specimens  of  the  leaves,  show- 
iog  how  they  ure  cut  and  ffnawed  by 
each  •kind  .of  wonn«    The  Pamer  Worm 


that  made  such  havoc  in  our  orchard*  her* 
last  year,  would  scarcely  be  noticed  tbii 
year,  it  is  so  scarce. 

"  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  find  the 
Hessian  Fly,  and  have  procured  specimeoi 
of  the  wheat  stalks,  for  the  Agricultural 
Museum,  and  for  the  Paris  Museum,  fully 
illustrating  its  history. 

**  In  addition  to  the  fnsects  on  fruit  treei, 
my  attention  this  season  has  thus  far  been 
all  taken  up  by  the  bark-lice  (Family  Coc- 
cidae,  of  which,  now  when  I  come  to  search 
for  them,  I  find  a  species  on  almost  eve^ 
kind  of  tree  and  shrub  we  have.  Limbs  of 
the  peach  and  some  other  trees,  killed  or 
very  sickly  from  being  infested  with  these 
lice,  I  have  in  readiness  for  the  Museum. 

"  In  spite  of  all  my  exertions,  some  wormfl 
upon  the  Iruit  trees  are  eluding  my  scrutiDj. 
Yesterday  I  met  with  some  apple-tree  leaves 
that  had  been  ruined  by  a  leaf-piioiaff 
moth  that  has  already  completed  itsgrowta 
and  left  the  leaves. 

Our  rose-leaves  are  at  present  beinir  whol- 
ly killed  by  the  slug-worm  (Selandria  Rose, 
Harris),  and  the  cherry  leaves  are  hepth 
ning  to  bo  infested  with  the  species  pecu- 
liar to  them. 

"  I  had  intended  to  have  gone  to  Lofif 
Island  again,  about  this  time,  but  I  find 
more  work  here  at  home  than  I  can  attend 
to  ;  and  the  worms  I  have  gathered  require 
to  be  fed  and  nnrsed  with  even  more  regu- 
larity and  care  than  a  flock  of  Saxony  sheep 
in  winter.  Some  of  them  die  in  confine- 
ment, in  spite  of  all  the  pains  I  take  with 
them. 

"I  must  this  season  take  one  trip  to 
Onondaga  Salt  Marshes,  and  to  Niagara— 
where  are,  undoubtedly,  several  species  of 
insects  different  from  those  which  occur 
here,  and  which  will  require  notice  in  an 
account  of  the  Insects  of  the  State.  But  I 
find  that  here  at  home,  where  I  have  tools 
and  every  thing  rx>nvenient  to  my  hands, 
and  the  whole  time  at  my  disposal,  I  accu- 
mulate facts  much  faster  than  when  abroad/' 

Writing,  August  24,  from  East  Green- 
wich, Washington  county,  he  says  : 

'*The  drouth  prevailinir  here  has  never 
been  paralleled.  Batten-Kill  has  never  been 
known  so  low.  Fires  are  raging  in  the 
woods  in  several  places  aroond,  doing  great 
damage.  Some  insects,  plant-lice,  in  par- 
ticular, seem  to  be  favored  by  this  weather. 
I  see  a  newspaper  notice  of  a  bug,  as  beiof 
very  numerous  and  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion in  Cattaraugus  county,  since  the  com- 
ing on  of  this  drouth.  I  purpose  visitiag 
that  neighborhood,  and  hope  to  ascertaii 
whether  this  is  anything  of  importance.^ 
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Few  Plant!. 

CISSU9   DISCOLOR. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  variegnted  foli- 
age being  a  sign,  or  concomitant  of  disease, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  amonfi^  the 
masses,  beautiful  variegated  plants  will 
ever  be  looked  upon  with  admiration.  We 
have  frequently  noticed  that  this  plant,  and 
the  one  immediately  to  follow  it,  have 
arrested  whole  companiesof  admirers,  when 
fine  specimens  of  other  flowers  were  passed 
by  comparatively  unnoticed.  The  flowers 
of  this  plant,  like  others  of  the  same  family, 
are  not  worth  looking  at.  It  makes  the 
best  appearance  when  encouraged  to  climb 
and  bang  from  a  fair-sized  trellis,  the  sup- 
porting medium  being  wholly  concealed  by 
shoots  and  largish  leaves;  these  latter  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  crimson  color  underneath, 
and  splashed  and  spotted  with  white  on  the 
surface. 

For  this  beautiful  gem  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Messrs.  RoUison;  a  firm,  to  whom  is 
greatly  owing  the  awakening  of  the  taste 
for  admiring  and  possessing  variegated 
plants.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  period 
of  its  introduction  from  Java.  Its  island 
habitat,  however,  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  day  o(  its  introduction.  Although 
there  are  mountain  ranges  in  Java,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  them  are  so  lofty  as 
greatly  to  influence  the  temperature  of 
what  is  next  to  a  sun  vertical,  tropical  cli- 
mate. Most  of  our  readers  will,  therefore, 
be  aware,  that  throughout  the  year,  the  day 
and  night  will  not  vary,  at  the  greatest, 
more  than  an  hour  in  length,  and  that  the 
temperature  also  will  be  somewhat  uniform, 
averaging  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit.  Unless 
for  short  intervals,  it  will  thus  be  manifest, 
that  this  plant  requires  the  temperature  of 
a  warm  plant-stove  to  grow  and  obtain  its 
greatest  amount  of  beauty.  This  we  can 
only  expect  to  do  in  this  country  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months  ; 
and  during  these  seasons,  when  previously 
well  grown,  I  have  seen  the  plant  remain 
quite  healthy  and  beautiful,  in  a  tempera- 
lure  ranging  from  60°  to  70°,  and  even  a 
few  degrees  lower  than  the  first-named 
figure.  To  maintain  the  plant  in  beautiful 
condition  all  through  the  winter,  will  re- 
quire a  temperature  seldom  below  70°;  and 
even  then,  for  want  of  sunlight,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  its  natural  characteristics  could  be 
fully  maintained.  Like  many  other  plants 
that  become  extremely  pliant  and  flexible 


to  our  management,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  plant  may  be  Itepl  in  winter,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  60°,  but  then  it 
must  be  risked;  comparatively  little  afr 
given,  and  most,  or  the  whole  of  the  leaves^ 
be  expected  to  fall,  and  especially  if  the 
thermometer  at  all  falls  below  60°.  So  far 
as  the  future  beauty  of  the  plant  is  con- 
cerned, this  deciduous  state,  or  nearly  so, 
in  winter,  is  no  disadvantage,  as,  when  the 
sun  gains  strength  in  the  spring,  the  buds 
will  begin  to  break  under  an  increased  tem- 
perature, when,  in  old-established  plants, 
the  young  shoots  should  be  pruned  back, 
and,  ere  long,  under  the  increasing  light  and 
augmented  heat,  the  plant  will  again  be 
covered  with  its  striking  foliage.  I  men- 
tion this,  because  many  might  be  disposed 
to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  the  plant  in  win- 
ter, if  they  could  secure  it  in  summer, 
without  such  an  expenditure  in  fuel.  Many 
things,  comparatively  tender,  may  be  kepi 
in   a  coolish    greenhouse,  rather  dry,  if 

filaced  at  the  warmest  end,  under  a  hand- 
ight  that  fitted  rather  close,  and  which  was 
duly  covered  at  night  and  cold  mornings. 
When  this  plant  is  fairly  growing,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  give  it  too  much  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture. 

Propagation, — Short  young  shoots,  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  strike  easily  in 
sand  over  well-drained  peat  and  loam,  in  a 
pot,  plunged  in  bottom-beat  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  the  temperature  being 
from  70°  to  80°.  But  these  stiff  shoots 
areobtainable  chiefly  in  spring,  just  after  the 
plant  has  commenced  fresh  growth  after 
being  pruned.  At  other  seasons,  during 
the  summer,  it  will  be  always  easy  to 
procure  small,  thin,  long-jointed  shoots, 
appearing  almost  like  half  shoot,  half  ten- 
dril appendages.  Many  have  complained 
to  me  that  they  could  not  get  on  with 
striking  this  plant,  the  cuttings  kept  damp- 
ing-off  so  ;  and  I  apprehend  the  difliculty 
arose  from  waiting  too  long,  and  using 
these  puny,  drawn  shoots  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  there  are  several  climbers  that,  just 
like  this  Cissus,  are  rather  troublesome  to 
strike,  in  the  usual  way,  from  such  thin  and 
drawn  shoots  ;  and  yet  they  can  be  struck 
successfully  by  just  departing  a  little  out  of 
the  usual  routine. 

The  best  method  to  adopt  with  these 
small  climbing,  or  dangling  shoots.  Is  as 
follows : — Take  a  piece  of  these  shoots, 
with  its  growing  point  left  untouched,  and 
from  six  to  twelve,  or  even  eighteen  inches 
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in  length.  Cat  acroM  with  a  aharp  knife 
at  a  joint,  and  remove  the  leaves  there,  and 
if  the  aboot  is  long,  a  few  of  the  upper 
larger  leaves  also.  Daub  the  bue  of  the 
cutting  into  a  little  charcoal -dust,  and  then 
let  it  lay  a  few  minutes.  Previously,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  cutting,  a  three 
or  four-inch  pot  should  have  been  prepared, 
filled  to  within  an-inch-and-a  half  of  the 
top  with  drainage,  and  then  with  bmised 
charcoal,  sand  and  peat,  an  inch,  covered 
with  t&nd  a  tgnarter-of-OD-inch  thick.  This 
ebould  then  have  been  watered  and  allowed 
to  settle,  and  get  dryish  on  the  surface. 
Have  a  few  little  pegs,  or  hooked  sticka, 
ready  ;  take  the  cutting,  and  do  not  dibble 
it  in  the  sand  in  the  usual  way,  but  place 
ita  end  horizontally  close  to  the  side  of  the 
pot,  and  just  hardly  covered  with  the  aand. 
Lay  the  shoot  round  in  volute  fashion,  oti 
the  sand,  by  the  side  of  the  pot,  keeping  it 
there  bv  pegs,  and  leaving  only  the  point 
free  and  at  liberty  ;  then  place  the  pot  in- 
■ide  of  a  larger  one,  with  moss  stufled 
between  them  ;  and  then  get  a  bell-gli 
on  the  moss  between  the  pots ;  water,  a 
■How  to  dry  before  the  glass  ia  put  o 
ife,  then,  in  a  good  bottom-heat,  shi 


plunge,  t 
from  eun 


from  eunahine,  ancTprevent  damping  bv  a 
little  elevation  on  one  aide  of  the  bell-slass 
at  night;  and  these  vtilikeig  shoots  of  Uiese 
and  other  climbing  planta  will  furnish  good, 
strong  plants. 

8oU. — When  younr,  this  should  chiefly 
coneist  of  fibry-peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
with  a  little  charcoal.  As  the  plant  in- 
creases in  size,  fibry-loam  should  be  added, 
until  it  amounta  to  a  third,  and  a  little  dried 
old  cow-dung  may  be  added  to  the  leaf- 
mould,  and  this  will  cause  the  plant  to  be 
stubbier  in  habit  than  if  grown  in  peat- 
earth  almost  alone. 

PotUion. — This  has  already  been  indica- 
ted. It  is  next  to  impcsaible  to  give  it  too  ^ 
■nnch  of  a  moist  heat.  If  forced  by  dung- 
beat,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  i 
steam  reaches  it.  A  ihady  place  suits  it 
beat,  when  making  fresh  growth  at  first,  I 
and  more  light  to  give  the  coloring  to  the  | 
leaves  afterwarda.  A  (^ir  portion  of  water, , 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house,  or,  rather,  a  few  degrees 
higher,  will  be  wanted  when  growing 
freely,  and  an  atmosphere  near  the  satura- 
tion point ;  but  unless  in  extreme  esse*, 
such  as  to  promote  cteatilinees,  the  syringe 
should  seldom  touch  the  foliage. 

COU:iIS  SLDMEI. 

This  is,  likewise,  a  plant,  with  beautiful 
foliage,  from  Java,  introduced,  I  believe,  by 
Jb.  Low,  of  ClsptoD,  and  sent  by  him  to 
the  Royal  Gardens,  or  lather,  the  People's 
Gardens,  at  Kew  ;  for  right  well  do  the 


people  enjoy  end  appreciate  the  improve 
ments,  and  the  access  to  witness  then, 
which  have  been  effected  there.  This 
genus  Coltut'x*  something  of  an  oKboot^ 
or  near  neighbor  to,  the  geous  FUctrmtIm: 
and,  were  my  lore  for  notoriety  sod  coo- 
servative  distinction  much  greater  than  It 
ever  likely  to  come  in  my  way,  I  wonid  b« 
apt  to  envy  the  gentleman  whose  nime  it 
bears.  Id  our  younger  dsys,  the  coarse- 
growing  PItdrmthw  racemonu  used  to  be 
greatly  grown  in  windows,  its  green  fot 
age,  and  something- like-balm  fragraace, 
making  up  for  its  roughness,  and  the  li'n| 
spikes  of  diminutive,  greyish  fiowers.  Ilia 
flowers  of  this  Colev*  Btumei  are  nlhsr 
better  colored,  a  blufah  purple  and  white, 
and,  in  young  planta,  the  spikes  are  of  great 
length,  though  the  individual  flower*  b« 
small.  But  the  foliage  is  the  great  atlrao 
tion,— jagged,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  U 
the  aides,  while  the  most  of  the  lesf  ia 
rayed  and  sploshed  with  a  rich  crimsos- 
purple.  TfaoQgh  from  the  same  island  n 
the  Citna,  it  aeema  to  stand  much  lOOghN 
treatment  during  summer.  As  to  propagv 
ting,  it  is  mere  child's  play.  A  few  nice 
young  shoots,  a  little  firm  at  the  bottom, 
plac^  round  the  sides  of  a  pot,  in  sindy 
soil,  and  plunged  in  a  briakish  heat,  ins 
shady  place;  and  in  a  week  they  will  b« 
getting  quite  anxious  to  be  potted  oif. 

Such  a  sensation  did  the  little  gem  ere* 
ate,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  have  it  tried  extensively  In  windows  and 
greenhouses,  and  reporia  were  favorabit 
from  all  places  until  the  cold  weathercsmt. 
and  now  I  get  leased  out  of  measure,  as  to 
how,  in  sudi  places,  the  plants  are  to  be 
kept  healthy.  I  bad  a  large  plant,  that 
stood  in  a  cool  glass  Teranda,  in  perfeet 
heallli,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  enl 
of  October,  though  towards  the  last  the 
leavea  formed  were  very  email.  I  havt 
been  vexed  since,  that  this  old  plant  WM 
thrown  to  the  rubbish-heap,  as  1  could  hats 
better  measured  the  cold  It'wonld  hare 
indured,  than  by  younger  plants.  The  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  latter  seem  to  ssy,  that 
they  will  require  a  temperature  from  flO" 
to  (J0°,  to  keep  them  endurable,  and  60° 
snd  onwards,  to  keep  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage  in  perfection.  As  in  the  case  ef 
the  Ciinta,  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  can  b« 
done  in  our  dark  winters;  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  ehed  their  Inrgest  and  best  leaves, 
under  comparatively  a  lower  temperators 
than  it  was  used  to  at  home,  may  both  be 
the  cheapest  and  beat  way  of  keeping  It 
here. 

A  plant-stove,  moderately  heated,  seems^ 
however,  to  be  indispensable  in  wlDter, 
though  those  who  can  place  a  amall  plan* 
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or  two  in  a  warni  greenhouse,  in  a  good  but  her  bead-gardener,  and  one  or  two  of 
position,  and  with  the  extra  protection  of  a  the  assistants,  knew  that  every  experiment 
nand-Iight,  may  succeed,  if  it  does  not  get  was  proposed,  and  the  plan  of  carrying  it 
below  45°  at  night.  Without  this,  I  fear  out  suggeted  by  Lady  CumminEr.  Great 
its  admirers  for  a  window  or  a  greenhouse,  people  appear  greater,  when  this  trait  in 
in  summer,  must  get  cuttings  in  May  or  their  character  is  understood.  Lady  Mid- 
April,  and  strilce  them  in  their  Cucumber-  dleton  proposed,  suggested,  and,  with  Sir 
bed.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil.  William .  settled  before-hand,  everything  I  % 
It  seemed  to  thrive  in  all  kinds,  provided  it  did  at  Shrub  land  Park,  and  they  gave  me 
was  moderately  rich  and  open.  It  took  in  the  credit  of  it,  and  wished  the  world  to 
manure- waterings  with  great  gusto,  if  not  believe  it  due  to  me.  How  different  from 
too  fresh,  nor  too  strong.  A  little  shade  is  some  who  tknUd  be  great;  but  I  am  not 
useful  at  first  Like  the  Cissus,  when  preaching  a  sermon,  1  was  only  going  to 
vou  wish  it  to  grow  fast,  it  can  scarcely  mention  the  ingenious  experiment  which 
have  too  much  heat  and  atmospheric  Lady  Cumming  wished  her  gardener,  Mr. 
moisture.                                   R.  Fisa.  Temple,  to  try  in  the  summer  of  1825,  but 

^,,„  some  family  arrangement  called  him  away 

from  the  north  ;  and  the  first  thing  which 

Old  a&d  Vev  Xodss  ef  Orowing  the  Chrysaa-  his  successor,  Mr.  McLean,  from   Lee's 

Nursery,  did,  was  to  upset  all  the  experi- 


xxru^^  T  •»••  *A»^i»iV^  »«  «»w  rv«.,«  ^t^A  w»ent8  and  plans  of  Mr.  Temple  ;  but  he 

When  I  was  revolving  In  my  own  mind,  ^        j,  ^    ^j^       ^      ^^     ^^  ^^  j        ^ 

the  other  day,  for  my  autobiography,  the  ,^':„u--*i!!  ^iTl  r    '.7''""'"'"    ^  u.:  jT      n 

things  which  were  cfcne  and  wid  about  to  whistle  the  family  tune,  and  he  did  well; 

gardening,  when  I  was  driven  into  the  gar-  ^^L^i'Tf  "'^  experiment  was  forgotten 

Sen,  1  began  to  wonder  how  very  few^dis-  ff^"*  ^^*^  ^*y  '»"  ^"^'^  ^T  Z^^'  ^^^"H 

coveries  hav<5  been  made  in  and  about  the  '^  ^"^  »»J?  ^1^!^^  no  doubt,  on  good 

garden,  from  that  day  to  this.    There  was  P"^?*^-    ^^  \  ^^^  ^)Z^^i  ?}  '^f^^w 

no  hope  for  me  the/  to  begin  to  leam  by  *"**  ^^^  proved  it,  as  I  think  it  will  be  by 

experince  at  twentv  vears  of  affe  all  that  '^me  one  else,  it  would  make  me  feel  proud 

WM  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  to  enable  ?^"y"fll' ",^  ^  ^"S'^'  ^^  ^^  ^"*^^"^  ^^ 

him  to  plant  Cabbages,  even  if  the  ground  *  ^°'«°'  '*  ^»"  "'^'^• 

was  lined  ofiT  for  him;  and  so  I  was  driven       The  way  Chrysanthemums  were  grown 

into  books  the  very  next  day,  to  make  up  and  fiowered  at  Altjrre,  thirty  years  since, 

for  lost  time.     To  pay  up  the  debt  for  the  is  now  patronised  by  the  Chrysanthemum 

urgent  and  most  valuable  assistance  which  Society  of  Stoke  Newington,  near  London, 

I  received  from  books  at  the  beginning  of  for  getting  cut-blooms  of  the  largest  sise. 

this  journey,  is  the  sole  reason  of  my  earn-  That  way  is  to  make  cuttings  of  the  best 

estness  for  improving  our  books  and  prac-  suckers  on  the  old  shoots,  one  or  three  in 

tice  at  the  close  of  it.  a  small  pot,  some  time  in  April,  and  to 

Lest  I  should  again  forget  to  mention  it,  report  4iem  as  soon  as  they  root ;  to  get 

And  regretting  that  I  forgot  it  during  my  them  out  in  front  of  a  south  wall  early  in 

own  practice,  I  shall  first  mention  an  inge-  June;  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim,  and  no 

nious  experiment  which  I  saw  begun,  under  more,  in  front  of  the  wall,  but  not  close  to 

Very  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  sum-  it,  after  the  first  fortnight ;  and  never  to 

mer  of   1825,  but  the  result  has  not  yet  stop  them  on  any  account  whatever,  but  to 

been  proved,  akhough  it  might  be  proved  encourage  them,  by  liquid-manure,  once  or 

In  eighteen  months.   This  experiment  was  twice  a  week,  from  the  day  they  were  first 

tried  on  a  new  ChrysarUhemum,  and  most  plunged,  not  from  the  day  they  showed 

of  them  were  new  at  that  day,  in  Edin-  flower-buds, — as  if  they  wished  for  dwarf 

burgh,  and  beyond  it.   However,  all  plants  plants,  by  turning  them  round  and  round  to 

which  were  new  and  good  were  to  be  seen  the  sun  from  time  to  time,  and  by  thinning 

with  Lady  Gordon  Cumming,  at  Altyre,  the  flower^buds  as  soon  as  the  best  placed 

sooner  than  anywhere  else  in  those  parts,  of  them,  and  the  largest  in  size,  could  ba 

She  was  fond  of  the  sciences;  a  proncient  made  out,  and  only  leaving  one,  two  or 

In  many  branches  of  science  herself ;  and  three  flowers  to  expand  on  one  plant.    By 

her  house  and  purse  were  always  open  to  having    three    plants    in    a  pot,  without 

men   of  science,  who  were  delighted  to  branches,  and  three  flowers  on  each  top, 

favur  her  in  return,  with  specimens  and  the  long  stems   could    easily   be  drawn 

■eeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  from  together  with  a  piece  of  matting,  so  as  to 

China,  among  the  rest.    Rer  garden  was  appear  as  if  they  were  but  one  head  after 

an  experimental  garden,  in  a  literal  sense;  all.    Plants  thus  treated  rise  from  three  to 

and  she  was  the  ruling  power,  the  guide,  six  feet  high,  according  to  the  size,  atod 

nnd  experimentalist,  in  disguise.    No  one  produce  blooms  of  enormous  size— much 
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larger,  indeed,  than  by  any  other  method. 
The  plan  is  not  a  bad  one  either  for  some 
parts  of  moRt  of  the  large  conservatories. 
It  would  be  the  best  plan  of  growing 
Chrysanthemums  to  stand  among  the  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Camelias  in  the  Chrystal 
Palace,  where  you  could  only  see  the  tops; 
but  the  style  would  never  do  where  the 
pots  and  plants  could  all  be  seen  at  once. 
Well,  that  was  the  plan  —  the  single 
stem — at  the  period  I  am  writing  about. 
The  plants  were  then  placed  among  other 
tall  plants,  so  as  to  hide  the  tallness  of  the 
stems,  and  to  show  the  flowers  only  up 
among  the  tall  plants;  but  we  forced  them. 
At  the  beginninor  of  September  the  plants 
were  housed,  and  a  few  of  them  were  put 
into  the  stove;  the  extra  length  caused  by 
forcing  was  considered  no  detriment  then, 
and  we  had  them  **in"  by  the  beginning  of 
October.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
bloom,  we  did  not  turn  them  aside  as  we 
do  now-a-days,  but  rather  put  them  into 
the  pine-stoves,  on  the  side  curbs,  without 
cutting  them  down,  except  a  little  at  the 
top  with  the  dead  flowers.  The  Chrysan- 
themum will  stand  the  heat  of  the  stove  in 
winter,  and  seems  to  like  it;  the  tall  stems 
never  seem  to  want  cutting  down-— at  least 
our's  did  not — and  the  suckers  were  pulled 
off  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  cuttings 
were  then  made  of  the  upper  branches  only; 
about  the  end  of  March  they  were  removed 
to  the  greenhouse;  and  they  were  planted 
out  with  the  Dahlias^  in  the  borders,  in 
Itf ay,  where  they  soon  made  great,  bushy 
plants,  as  tall  as  Salvias.  Some  kinds 
would  flower  well  the  following  autumn  ; 
after  that  they  were  dug  over  as  good-for- 

•  nothing.  ^ 

About  this  time,  it  was  rumored  that 
Chrysanthemums  sported,  both  in  China 
and  in  England ;  that  is,  that  a  branch, 

.  here  and  there,  would,  occasionally,  give 
flowers  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  oo 
the  plant,  and  when  cuttings  were  instantly 
made  from  the  sporting  branch,  the  new 
color  would  follow  and  become  permanent. 
Now,  this  curious  disposition  to  sport  was 
made  the  foundation  of  the  ingenious  ex- 
periment, which  I  want  particularly  to  be 
settled  next  year,  or  the  following  year,  at 
the  farthest.  The  particular  experiment 
was  tried  on  a  sport,  but  I  should  think  any 
kind  would  do;  at  all  events,  the  thin^  has 
not  been  proved  either  way.  The  ralionale 
of  the  plan  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  a 
bud  from  a  variegated  Jasamine,  inserted 
into  a  green-leaved  Jasamine,  will  cause 
all  the  green  leaves  to  turn  variegated  also; 
even  if  the  variegated  bud  should  die  before 
all  the  leaves  tinged  with  the  matter  which 
caused  the  change.  To  follow  up  thid  idea 
on  a  plant  of  Chrysanthemum,  which  was 


known  to  be  naturally  disposed  to  change, 
or  sport,  ^ve  or  six  different  kinds  were 
grafted  on  one  such  plant  iu  May,  and  on 
side^branches  high  up  on  an  old  stem  whieh 
wintered  in  the  stove ;  then,  by  thus  com* 
pelling  80  many  different  kinds  to  circaltte 
their  juices  in  the  body  of  a  plant,  already 
noted  for  a  sporting  character,  it  was  n^ 
sonahlif  expected  that  the  chances  of  ioduc* 
ing  a  still  farther  change  from  the  noroMl 
type,  would  be  increaned  five  or  8i|  fold, 
according  to  the  number  of  different  kinds 
grafted ;  but,  as  I  have  said  already,  the 
experiment  was  not  completed,  and  the 
question  remains  open  to  this  day,  altttoogh 
I  might  have  made  a  fortune  by  it  loig 
since.  [Had  he  been  successful,  which  I 
think  is  very  doubtful,  Ed.] 

It  remains  for  me  now  only  to  point  o&t 
the  experiment  to  others,  and  in  doing  so, 
there  is  a  second  experiment  which  I  wish 
to  connect  with  it,  and  one  whicli  is  u 
likely  as  not  to  be  of  still  greater  use  to 
British  gardeners;  I  mean,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cause  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum  to  seed  with   us  as  freely  as  the 
Dahlia ;  and  why  not  ?    Our  present  plan 
of  turning  our  plant  into  an  annual,  is  one 
great  cause  why  it  does  not  seed  with  us, 
that  cannot  be  gainsayed  by  anything  we 
know  of  in  physiolgy  ;  a  second  cause  of 
barrenness  is,  making  cuttings   from  the 
suckers  only.    It  stands  to  reason  and  sci- 
ence, if  there  ia  any  difl^erence  between 
them,  that  the  blood  or  sap,  in  a  sucker  of 
any  plant  whatever^  is  of  the  same  degree, 
say  of  manhood,  as  that  in  the  branches  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  same  plant.    There 
is  not  the  smallest  question  about  the  very 
different  degrees  of  strength,  ripeness,  de- 
velopment, or  manhood,  or  whatever  we 
choose  to  call  it,  in  the  sap  of  a  limb  or 
branch,  and  the  sap  in  a  sucKer  fresh  rising 
from  the  roots  ;  then,  if  age,  firmness  of 
wood,  or  ripeness,  and  ir^rmity  of  consti- 
tution, by  age,  accident,  or  by  the  hand  of 
man,  are  less  inimical  to  fruitful ness  than 
youth,  vigor,  and  bad  blood,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  we  have  the  two  to  choose 
from,  in  the  present  system  of  propagatingi 
and  the  mode  of  managing  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, and  in  that  which  we  followed  in 
J 825.     The  inference  is  perfectly  correct ; 
but  the  result  remains  to  be  proved.  I  hare 
not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
but  the  present  heads  of  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  kept  alive  and  in  good  health,  to 
bloom  every  year,  as  long  as  I  live,  or  ts 
long  as  a  Gooseberry-top  ;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  some  of  these  heads, 
at  least,  arriving  at  manhood,  when  they 
may  be  as  prone  to  seed  in  England  as  they 
are  at  present  to  throw  up  watery  suckers, 
from  which  we  are  content  to  raise  gaady 
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flowers  and  thus  leave  the  chance  of  good 
seedlings  to  foreign  gardeners,  under  a  bet- 
ter climate.  The  French  "our  allies," 
were  the  first  to  find  out  the  doubling  pro- 
pensity of  Dahlias ;  and  the  Italians  are 
now  first  on  the  list  with  Fompone  Chrys- 
anthemums at  least;  but  who  can  say,  that 
we,  ourselves,  will  not  excel  them  both, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  if  we  but  go  the 
right  way  about  it. 

Do,  or  not  do,  the  load  lay  heavy  upon 
me  for  the  last  ten  days  or  so,  and  I  coulii 
not  sleep  comfortably  under  it.  New 
Chrysantnemums  we  must  have,  some  way 
or  other;  new  shades,  and  new  shapes,  and, 
as  the  old  Roman  said,  "  if  you  do  not  find 
a  better  way  than  mine,  use  it  till  you  do." 
Save  a  few  of  your  choicest  kinds,  this 
winter,  in  the  stove,  or  any  where  else, 
from  the  frost;  remove  the  suckers  as  fast 
as  they  come  ;  if  the  plants  are  three  feet 
high,  cut  ofiT  one  foot,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion to  other  height ;  if  there  are  many 
shoots,  all  the  better;  thin  them  as  they  do 
Raspberry-stools  ;  three  of  the  strongest 
•keep  in  an  eight *inch  pot,  and  only  four  in 
the  eleven-inch  size.  I  would  not  keep  a 
larger  size,  and  I  would  not  disturb  the 
roots  for  years,  in  case  old  roots,  like  old 
branches,  may  assist  the  plants  to  seed  ; 
but  in  the  way  to  that  stage,  take  the 
chances  of  a  sport,  by  grafting  as  many 
difierent  kinds,  next  May  or  June,  as  yuu 
can  stick  on.  Should  no  sports  appear  for 
the  next  two  years,  nothing  is  lost ;  you 
have  still  two  strings  to  your  bow,  the 
chance  of  sport,  and  the  sure  way  of  bring- 
ing all  the  grafts  into  a  seeding  age  and 
condition.  Two  birds  were  never  killed 
with  so  little  shot  and  powder,  and  so  good 
an  aim. 

But  is  there  no  easier  way  1  I  really 
think  there  is  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  it. 
If  we,  or  rather  you,  at  I  am  out  of  it  now, 
could  get  rid  of  the  suckers  altogether,  it 
would  bC'a  real  help  in  these  experiments. 
I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  all  suckers  can 
bo  got  rid  of  by  the  process  which  keeps 
off  suckers  from  Gooseberries  and  other 
bushes,  which  it,  to  get  rid  of  the  bottom 
eyes  or  buds,  when  you  make  the  cuttings. 
Therefore,  if  you  understand  the  drift  of 
the  story,  the  best  way  will  be  to  keep 
some  plants  with  all  the  present  shoots 
standing  till  next  March,  and  then  to  thin 
them  as  I  propose,  and  make  your  cuttings 
from  the  middle  parts  of  the  old  stems,  in- 
Btesd  of  from  the  suckers  in  the  usual  way; 
then,  if  you  make  the  cuttings  four  or  six 
inches  long — they  will  root  if  you  make 
them  ever  so  long — then,  with  a  deep  cut 
above  the  eye,  and  another  deep  cut  under 
it,  you  will  get  it  out  with  all  its  roots,  if 


it  has  any;  if  you  do  so  with  all  the  bottom 
eyes,  and  leave  four  or  five,  or  even  three 
eyes  at  the  top  to  form  a  head,  it  strikes 
me  you  will  never  see  another  sucker  oa 
any  of  them.  When  they  are  rooted,  pot- 
ted off,  and  quite  established,  you  must  call 
them  stocks,  and  the  grafts  will  take  to 
then  all  the  better,  at  the  proper  time,  that 
is,  when  the  shoots  are  long  enough  and 
firm  enough  to  take  the  grafts.  I  would 
not  graft  them  very  close  to  the  main 
leader  or  trunk,  so  that  a  shoot  or  two  of 
the  stock  may  rise  as  well  as  the  graft,  to 
form  a  head.  I  would  graft  in  the  simple 
splice  way,  as  they  do  the  Larch,  at  Mr. 
Jackson's,  which  I  mentioned  the  other 
day.  I  would  bind  the  gra^t  with  worsted* 
and  tie  a  little  moss  over  it,  then  put  it 
under  a  hand-glass  till  the  grafts  had  taken. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  care  a  fig 
about  experiments  of  this  sort ;  yea,  who 
think  other  people  are  half  mad  to  think  of 
such  things  ;  but  every  body  likes  a  nice- 
looking  plant,  and,  therefore,  everybody 
must  graft  six  kinds  of  Chrysanthemunts 
on  one  sort,  for  the  look  of  tlie  thing  ;  for 
there  never  was  such  a  nice  way  of  seeing 
them  before. —  Cottage  Gardener, 


Koyelties  at  Sion  Home. 
I  was  very  lately  at  Sion  House,  Isle- 
worth,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. This  place  has  been  for  many 
years  famous  for  gardening,  and  for  a  fine 
collection  of  rare  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  more  especially  for  a  curvilinear  exotic 
stove-house,  in  which  are  cultivated  tropical 
fruits,  bearing  shrubs  and  trees.  The  late 
Duke  had  quite  a  passion  for  this  particular 
branch  of  horticulture,  and  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  procuring  plants  of  every  kind  of 
fruit  from  the  warmest  regions  of  the  earth. 
Many  of  these  have  already  borne  fruit, 
and  have  been  exhibited  by  his  successful 
gardener,  Mr.  Iveson,  at  the  Metropolitan 
exhibitions,  surprising  very  much  the  visit- 
ors to  these  shows  by  their  singular  forms. 
Such  fruits  as  the  Papavo,  the  Vanilla,  the 
Nutmeg,  the  Gunva,  and  the  Rose-Apple  ; 
but  the  most  desired  of  all,  the  Mangosteent 
and  the  Durton,  had  not  produced  any  fruit 
till  this  year,  or  rather  autumn.  The  for- 
mer, the  Mangosteen,  showed  flowers  then, 
and  has  set  some  fruit,  which  I  saw.  The 
Durion  trees  are  but  small,  and  probably 
will  not  fruit  for  some  time  yet.  This 
Mangosteen,  which  is  the  native  name,  is 
the  Garcinia  Mangostana  of  Linnsus,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  tree  rising  twenty  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  gradually  tapering,  and 
branches  that  regularly  lesson  in  length 
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towards  the  top ;  hence  it  forms  a  very 
handsome  tree .  The  leaves  are  oval,  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  strongly  nerved,  and 
of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  flower  has  a 
resemblance  to  a  small  single  rose.  The 
fruit,  when  fully  grown,  is  the  size  of  a 
middling  Orange ;  the  shell  like  that  of 
the  Pomegranate,  the  inside  of  a  rose-color, 
divided  by  thin  partitions  like  the  Orange. 
These  divisions  are  filled  with  a  soft  juicy 
pulp,  of  a  delicious  flavor,  akin  to  that  of 
the  Qrape  and  the  Strawberry  combined. 

This  tree  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Gar- 
cia, who  says,  in  the  '*  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,'* <*That  it  is  esteemed  the  most 
delicious  of  the  Bast  Indian  fruits,  and  a 

freat  deal  of  it  may  be  eaten  without  any 
arm,  and  it  is  the  only  fruit  that  sick  peo- 
£le  sre  allowed  to  eat  without  scruple." 
^r.  Solander,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  putrid 
fever,  in  Batavia,  found  himself  insensibly 
recovering,  by  sucking  this  delicious  and 
refreshing  fruit.  The  pulp  has  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  tart  and  the  sweet,  and  is 
no  less  salutary  than  pleasant. 

This  excellent  fruit  is,  as  I  stated  above, 
DOW  swelling  off  in  the  tropical  fruit-stove 
at  Sion  House.    It  is  the  first  time  it  has 
fruited  in  Europe.    It  is  growing  in  a  large 
box,  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  about  a  foot 
of  charcoal  all  around  the  box.    This  char- 
coal, Mr.  Iveson  informed  me,  was  fre- 
quently   watered,   to   yield    atmospheric 
moisture.    There  are  three  or  four  other 
trees  of  the  same  kind  in  the  house,  but 
not  yet  in  fruiu    This  tropical  exotic  house 
is  divided  into  three.    In  a  separate  one  is 
another  large  tree  of  the  Hangosteen,  much 
larger,  more  thickly  branched,  and  with 
•mailer  leaves.    It  has  not  fruited,  and 
probably  is  a  variety  that  is  shy  to  fruit. 
This  variety  may  be  the  kind  that  4ias 
been  hitherto  cultivated  in  other  places, 
without  success,  in  producing  its  fruit.    If 
this  be  the  fact,  of  which  I  have  little 
doubt,  we  may  now  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Mangoateens  will  be  as  easily 
and  as  plentifully  grown  and  fruited  in  our 
hothouses  sp  the  Pine-apple.    Great  credit 
ia  due  to  Mr.  Iveson  for  his  successful  me- 
thod of  bringing  this  fine  fruit  of  eastern 
climes  into  a  bearing  state.    The  tempera- 
ture that  it  requires  is  not  above  reach,  for 
the  thermometer  indicated  only  72  deg., 
yet  the  trees  were  evidently  in  a  growing 
state. 

To  ensure  having  planU  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  variety,  they  should  he  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  ^afts  from  such  fruitful  trees. 

In  the  same  houses,  I  noticed  the  Choco- 
late tree,  Theobrama  racao,  showing  abun- 
dance of  fruit  buds.  They  are  produced 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree !  and  in  that  re- 
spect are  a  veiy  great  curiosity.    The  far- 


famed  Nutmeg.  MyriHka  motekaia,  was  ife 
(hiit.  This  tree  has  been  in  fruit  here  for 
a  long  time.  The  tree  is  about  twelve  feet 
high.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Burgundy  Pear,  and  when  ripe,  splits  open, 
and  shows  the  nut  inclosed  in  an  aril los  or 
stringy  covering,  which  is  the  male.  So 
that  the  tree  produces  in  one  fruit  both  the 
Nutmeff  and  the  Maco  of  Commerce. 

Besides  these,  the  Coff'ee-tree  was  in 
fruit,  the  berries  havftog  some  resemblance 
to  ripe  cherries ;  and  the  Vanilla  plant  bad 
several  bnnches  of  its  perfume-bearing 
fruit;  and  the  Papaw  was  in  flower. — Cof- 
tage  Chrdener. 

.  Boots  of  Plants. 

As  the  roots' of  Plants  are  the  chief  me- 
dium through  which  they  receive  nourish- 
ment, some  account  of  their  structure,  and 
of  th»  curious  and  simple  mode  by  which 
they  efl^t  their  object,  will  prove  of  some 
utility. 

The  root  may  be  defined  to  be  that  por- 
tion of  the  plant  which  grows  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  stem ;  and  differiiy 
from  the  latter  in  its  remarkable  down* 
ward  tendency,  and  from  its  disposition  to 
shun  the  light  of  day.     So  powerful,  in- 
deed,  is  the  disposition  to  descend,  **  that 
no  known  force  is  sufficient  to  overcouM 
it"    The  chief  object  of  the  root  appeara 
to  be  that  of  fixing  the  plant  firmly  in  the 
earth,  and  of  taking  up  a  supply  of  mois- 
ture from  the  humid  medium  by  which  it  i« 
surrounded.    It  usually  consists  of  seTeral 
ramifications,  from  the  sides  and  extremi- 
ties of  which,  without  any  apparent  order 
or  regttlaritv,  proceed  an  indefinite  number 
of  delicate  fibrils  with  spongy  points.   Now 
these  fibrils  are  the  only  true  roots,  and  to 
their  soft  extremities  (spongelets)  is  con- 
signed the  whole  ofllce  of  absorbing  fluid  ; 
the  more  woody  portion  of  the  root  merely 
serving  as  canals,  to  convey  the  fluid  thm 
obtained  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  roots  generally  pierce  the  soil  in    a 
downward  or  horizontal  direction,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  habit,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  that  course  which  oflTers  the  leaai 
resistance,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity 
of  soluble  food.    Hence  the  propriety  of 
mulching  is,  by  some  gardeners,  called  into 
question,  because  the  richness  of  the  mnlc^ 
ing  material,  and  the  warmth  produced  by 
its  fermentation,  has  a  tendency  to  attract 
to  the  surface  the  young  fibrils.    And  then, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  manure  employed 
in  the  operation,  their  extremely   sacco- 
lent  and  tender  tips  become  exposed   to 
the  influence  of  drouth,  d^c,  than  whieli 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious,  as  it  quickly 
destroys  their  absorbing  power,  and  thorn 
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deprives  the  plant  of  its  chief  source  of 
nouritthment.     It  has  been  said  that  the 
fibrils  are  the  only  true  roots,  and  that  the 
feeding  function  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Isx  tissue  of  their  extreme  points.    That 
this  is  really  the  case,  there  can  be  do  rea- 
sonable cause  to  doubt,  or  why  should  the 
success  of  planting  depend  so  materially 
upon  their  preservation  1' it  being  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  subjects  of  shy  size,  such 
as  fruit  trees,  are  Invariably  less  prolific 
the  first  season  after  transpfsntatioB  than 
on  the  previous  and  ensuing  years.    Why 
these  little  spongelets  shoula  possess  the 
power  of  sbsorbing  moisture  with    great 
force,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  every  part 
of  the  plant,  is  a  curious  question,  and  has 
given  rise  to  many  ingenious  conjectures. 
But  it  has  at  length  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  that  clever  French  author,  M. 
Dutrocet.    If  a  small  glass  tube,  having 
its  end  covered  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  be 
partially  filled  with  gum-water,  and  then 
plunged  into  simple  water,  sufficient  to  wet 
the  outside  of  the  bladder,  the  latter  will 
be  permeated  by  the  water,  and  the  volume 
within  the  tube  will  continue  to  increase, 
So  long  as  the  density  of  the  fluids  on  each 
side  of  the  intervening  membrane  remains 
unequal.    "But  there  is  also  a  contrary 
current  to  less  amount — the  interior  fluid 
passing  out  to  mix  with  the  surronnding 
water.*'    The  first  and  more  powerrul  of 
these  currents  is  called  endosmose,  (flow 
inwards,}  and  the  second  and  less  power- 
ful, exosmose  (flow  outwards.)    The  cause 
of  their  motion  was  by  Dutrocet  referred 
to  galvanism  ;  but  it  is  now  more  generally 
believed  to  arise  from  **  the  attraction  ex- 
erted between  the  particles  of  the  dififerent 
fluids  employed  as  they  meet  in  the  porous 
membrane. 


Thus  we  see  how  beautifully  and  how 
simply  this  action,  extraordinary  as  it 
seems,  is  accounted  for  when  its  whole 
history  is  known  on  principles  which  ope- 
rate in  other  departments  of  nature. 

From  this  it  must  appear  obvious  to 
every  one  that,  to  keep  plants  in  a  healthy 
state,  the  conditions  of  endosmose  and  ex- 
osmose  must  be  carefully  maintained.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  bulbs  maturing  ond  at  rest, 
snd  of  plants  cut  down  in  the  autumn,  such 
as  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  the  actions 
of  the  leaves  being  destroyed,  the  fluid, 
rising  by  the  force  of  endosmose  most 
gradually  subside,  and  the  plants  languish 
into  a  state  of  semi-vitslity,  till  such  time 
as  genial  warmth  shall  expand  the  fiuid 
within  their  latent  buds,  and  cause  them 
to  open  and  put  forth  new  leaves.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  application  of  water  to 
plants  thus  circumstanced  should  be  care- 
rally  avoided,  excepting,  indeed,  a  few  spe- 
cial subjects,  whose  succulency  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  from  being  shriveled 
up,^-^FioricuUural  Cabinet. 


»•■•» 


Now  the  conditions  requisite  for  this  ac- 
tion are  two  fluids  of  dififerent  densities, 
separated  by  a  septera  or  partition  of  a 
porous  character.  This  we  find  in  the 
roots.  The  flnid  in  their  interior  is  ren- 
dered denser  then  the  water  around  by  an 
admixture  of  the  descending  sap ;  and  the 
spongeole  (or  spongelet)  supplies  the  place 
of  a  partition.  Thus  then,  as  long  as  this 
difference  of  density  is  maintained,  the  ab- 
sorption of  fluid  may  continue.  But  if  the 
rise  of  the  sap  is  due  to  the  action  of 
endosmose,  there  ought  also  to  be  an  ex- 
osmose.  This  is  found  to  take  place ;  for 
if  a  plant  is  grown  with  its  roots  in  water, 
the  fluid  surrounding  them  is  soon  found 
to  contain  some  of  the  peculiar  substances 
they  form,  and  which  are  contained  in  the 
descending  sap  ;  thus  a  pea  or  bean  would 
discharge  a  gummy  matter  ;  a  poppy  would 
communicate  to  the  water  an  opiate  im- 
pregnation, and  a  spurge  would  giv^  it  an 
acrid  taste. 


▼•getabls  6rovth. 

Any  great  improvement  in  the  culture  of 
the  soil  is  quite  inconceivsble  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  substance  which  re- 
ally nourishes  plants,  and  with  the  sources 
whence  such  materials  are  usually  derived. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  vegetable  mould* 
the  product  of  the  decay  of  other  plants, 
acted  upon  by  water,  is  thereby  rendered 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  their  roots. 
If  it  be,  it  must  be  in  some  very  altered 
form, for  if  a  portion  of  good  mould  be  long 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  that  fluid 
will  not  dissolve  more  than  a  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  its  weight,  the  solution 
containing  also  organic  matters  and  tim 
saline  constituents  of  the  rain  water  that 
has  fallen  upon  the  mass  subjected  to  ex- 
periment. We  must  look  further  for  the 
true  explanation  of  vegetable  growth.  We 
have  passed  through  a  sesson  of  most  unpa- 
ralleled drought.  Had  water,  regarding  not 
simply  as  the  solvent  of  decayed  mould,  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  but  more  than 
this,  as  directly  absorbed  by  leaves  and 
stems  on  which  it  fell  from  the  clouds, 
been  so  exclusively  necessary  for  vegetable 
vitality  and  growth,  it  would  not  have  been 
only  half  a  crop  that  had  been  taken  from 
us,  but  more  nearly  the  whole.  Mould  can 
only  arise  from  the  decay  of  plants.  No 
primitive  mould  csn  have  existed,  for  plants 
must  have  preceded  the  mould,  whicn  this 
theory  assumes  as  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence. Whole  tracts  of  land  in  the  green 
wilds  of  the  States,  and  immense  woods 
and  forests  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  receive 
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no  carbon,  or  which  is  the  same  thinsf, 
woody  fibre,  through  the  channel  of  artifi- 
cial manure  ;  how  docs  it  happen  then  that 
the  soil,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  through 
the  annual  production  of  vegetation  for 
ages,  becomes  annually  richer  in  carbon  1 
In  other  words,  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bon is  taken  every  year  from  an  unmanured 
forest  or  meadow  in  form  of  growing  wood 
or  grasses,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  soil  augments,  it  becomes 
richer  in  vegetable  mould,  do  thac  in  time 
the  land  will  not  support  the  trees  which 
Btood  upon  it — they  fall  and  the  surface 
becomes  a  peat  moss,  formed  as  all  bogs 
and  mosses  have  been  formed  invariably. 
If  plants  give  back  to  the  soil,  as  they  evi- 
dently do,  more^carbon  than  they  take  from 
it,  it  is  plain  that  their  growth  must  depend 
on  their  reception  of  carbon  as  food  from 
Bome  other  quarter. 

If  the  soil  or  artificial  additions  to  it  do 
not  produce  woody  fibre,  we  are  driven  to 
look  for  it  where  only  it  is  next  naturally 
and  truly  to  be  sought  for — the  atmosphere. 
Air  contains  carbonic  acid,  it  is  an  acci- 
dental ingredient,  not  chemically  one  of 
its  compounded  and  necessary  elements. 
It  is  poisonous,  in  even  a  diluted  propor- 
tion, to  the  lungs  of  all  creatures.  If  the 
reason  of  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
be  not  that,  by  a  species  of  vital  chemistry 
it  may  become  decomposed  by  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  thus  yield  its  carbon  to  plants 
to  form  their  skeleton,  what  other  use  can 
be  assigned  for  its  presence  in  the  air  1 
Besides,  the  position  is  susceptible  of  direct 
proof. 

To  animals  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere would  prove  poisonous,  only  that 
the  proportion  of  its  mixture  in  the  air  they 
breathe  is  very  small,  (another  wise  pro- 
vision), yet  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is 
grateiul.  Then,  too,  which  is  the  burden 
of  the  proof,  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
during  the  sunshine  or  daylight,  the  leaves 
of  all  plants  are  continually  absorbing  this 
very  gas,  on  one  surface,  and  giving  out 
oxygen  from  the  other,  oxygen  and  carbon 
being  two  chemical  elements  which  go  to 
form  carbonic  acid.  Now  if  this  vital 
chemistry,  this  work  of  decomposition,  this 
absorption  ol  one  of  these  two  elements,  be 
not  identical  with  accretion  or  growth, 
what  other  explanation  can  be  given  1 

Let  us  relate  an  experiment : 

"Two  hundred  pounds  of  earth  were 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  put  into 
a  large  earthen  vessel ;  the  vessel  was  then 
moistened  with  soft  water,  and  a  willow 
tree,  weighing  five  pounds,  was  placed 
therein.  During  the  space  of  five  years 
the  earth  was  carefully  watered  with  rain 
water  or  pure  water.    The  willow  grew 


and  flourished,  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
being   mixed   with   fresn    earth,  or  dost 
blown  into  the  pot,  it  was  covered  withi 
metal  plate,  perforated  with  a  great  nom- 
ber  of  holes  suitable  for  free  admissioo  of 
pure  air.     After  growing  in  the  earth  for 
five  years,  the  willow  tree  was  removed,  and 
found  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-niae 
ponnds  and  about  three  ounces.  The  leaves 
which  fell  from  the  tree  every  autumn  were 
not  included  in  this  weight.    The  earth  wu 
then  removed  from  the  vessel,  again  dried 
in  the  oven,  and  again  weighed  ;  it  had  lost 
only  about  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight 
Thus  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  of 
lignin  or  woody  fibre,  bark,  etc.,  were  cer- 
tainly produced /rom  the  air. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  balance  kept  up  ;  oxy* 
gen  is  certainly  removed  from  the  air  by 
combustion,  by  breathing,  by  putrefaction. 
In  exchange  for  this,  each  acre  of  land  pr> 
ducing  eight  hundred  weight  of  woody  fibre 
gives  annually  to  the  atmosphere  aboat 
2,600  pounds  of  oxygen  gas,  to  replace  that 
which  is  lost  by  the  above  agencies. 

Many  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
life  of  plants,  and  they  require  to  be  most  a^ 
curately  understood  in  their  relation  not  to 
mere  life,  but  to  secure  the  increased  growth, 
the  artificial  forcing  of  such  of  them  as  by 
tlie  art  of  man  are  removed  from  a  state  of 
nature.  We  must  remember  that  wheat, 
most  of  the  cereal  grasses,  potatoes,  and 
apples,  are  (to  speak  without  profanity) 
not  ihe  things  that  the  Deity  made  iheo. 
Each  kind  required  special  conditions.  If 
but  one  of  these  be  wanting,  alUiough  all 
the  rest  be  supplied,  the  object  of  the  cul- 
tivator will  be  defeated. 

There  must  be  an  adaptation  betweeo 
the  intention  and  the  means.  The  maker 
of  straw  bonnets  requires  strong  straw ;  »t 
will  grow  only  in  soil  overcharged  with  flint 
The  baker  wishes  for  a  fat  ear  of  corn, 
which  can  only  be  raised  in  a  soil  rich 
in  animal  ac^ditions.  Tho  one  kind  of 
help  will  not  indifl'erently  answer  for 
the  other.  A  fowl  can  not  lay  egp 
without  lime  for  shells  ;  farmers  keep  poal' 
try,  and  what  is  true  of  a  fowl,  is  true  ol 
a  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  an  ear  of  wheal 
Mix  with  the  food  of  fowls  a  sufficient quaa- 
tity  of  chalk,  and  they  will  lay  an  increased 
number  of  eggs.  Let  farmers  lay  such 
facts  as  these  to  heart,  they  are  matters  of 
common  observation,  and  transfer  the  aoa- 
logy  as  they  justly  may  do,  to  the  habiti 
of  plants,  which  are  as  truly  alive,  and  afl* 
swer  as  closely  to  evil  or  judicious  treatr 
ment  as  do  their  own  horses. — Post. 

Itr  Ohio  exports  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheal 
anuttally. 


(^bitor's  '^uxtu. 


.«B«. 


We  offer  no  apology  for  the  l&tenera  of  the  volved  entirely  upon  myself,  and  has  occurred 

lasae  of  this  pairof  numbers,  thongh  a  hundred  just  at  a  time  when  most  fully  occopled  with 

might  be  offered,  any  and  all  of  which  would  the  regular  and  onerous  duties  of  my  place  in 

be  satisfactory  to  some  parties,  but  quite  as  un-  the  college.    It  has  been  impossible  to  render 

flatifsfactory  to  others :  we  offer  none,  however,  the  continuous  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
deeming  such  things  In  very  bad  taste,  especi-  !  undertaking  of  which  it  is  deserving,  and  in- 

ally  since  they  never  have  been  known  to  undo  deed  which  it  absolutely  requires. 


the  damage,  or  to  rectify  the  evil,  and  we  are 
assured  that  nothing  we    can  now  say,  will 
cause  the  Review  to  retrograde  in  the  calendar 
of  montlis,  even  though  the  issues  be  christened 
with  their  proper  mensal  cognomens.    It  might 
be  easy  to  lay  the  blame  upon  one  or  upon  an- 
6ther,  or  to  divide  the  responsibility ;  but  little 
good  would  be  effected  in  that  way,  and  now, 
all  that  Is  left  is  simply  to  make  good  our  en- 
gagements to  the  readers,  and  supply  the  requi- 
site amount  of  mental  fabulum  and  recreation, 
and  to  assure  them  that  another  couplet,  re- 
presenting the  next  ensuing  months,  those  of 
November  and  December,  are  in  a  statu  of  for- 
wardness, being  In  the  hands  of  the  printers, 
and  we  trust  they  will  rapidly  follow  the  present 
Issue,  and  thus  enable  subscribers,  ere  long,  to 
complete  the  volume  for  which    they   have 
paid. 

The  long  delay,  and  Indeed  suspension,  of 
th  e  Review,  has  been  a  source  of  the  deepest 
mortification,  and  of  the  greatest  annoyance  to 
the  editor,  who  has  been  assailed  repeatedly  as 
a  delinquent  by  his  old  friends,  who  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  better  treatment  at  his 
hands,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  in  previous 
years  such  things  did  not  occur,  excepting  as 
trivial  detentions  arising  from  nnavoidab  e 
causes.  Bear  with  us,  friends,  and  forgive  : 
the  associate  editor  had  removed  to  the  coun- 
try, where,  immersed  In  the  fascinating  pursuit 
of  rural  affairs,  he  was  enjoying  the  cherms  of 
■ylvan  scenes,  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  sad 
.  attack  of  disease  that  crippled  his  energies  for 
a  time,  and  he  could  not  labor  for  you.  The 
performance  of  this  work  has,  therefore^  de- 


Tbe  future  Is  before  us,  and  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  make  good  use  of  It.  Let  us  not  waste 
ourselves  in  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  and  only 
regard  those  things  as  mementos  by  which  we 
may  be  guided  In  future  movements,  and  from 
which  to  learn  experience. 


■^•i 


Notloo  to  Old  Friend*. 

Some  months  have  elapsed  since  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  salutations.  This^ 
my  good  friends^  has  not  been  of  my  seeking 
— nor  have  I  been  able  to  avoid  the  detention, 
during  the  past  year,  of  the  numbers  of  the 
periodical  over  which  I  am  supposed  to  preside. 
For  the  sake  of  benefitting  you,  the  readers,  I 
surrendered  all  control  of  the  publication  to  one 
whom  1  suppoeed  to  be  abundantly  qualified  to 
conduct  the  business  much  better  than  I  could 
possibly  do,  who  am  not  a  publisher  by  pro- 
fession. 

My  disappointment  and  yours  needs  not  to 
be  set  forth  upon  this  occasion,  which  1  em- 
brace, for  the  sake  of  presenting  you  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  and  also  of  beging  you 
not  to  prejudge  me  of  the  delinquencies  referred 
to.     My  good  friends,  who,  for  three  years, 
looked  to  me  as  the  Editor,  Publisher  and  Pro- 
prietor, dtc,  of  the  Review,  do  not  at  all  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  changed  relation  which 
I  have  occupied  toward  them  during  the  past 
year,  having  been  simply  Editor  In  chief,  with* 
oat  any  control  over  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing department. 

Very  many  of  thofle  who  valued  the  Review 
have  written  to  me,  almost  complainingly,  In 
regard  to  ita  having  failed  to  reach  thim  regu- 
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larly.  To  all  such  I  can  only  my,  that  the 
work  waa  eondnetod  by  myself  for  three  years, 
without  such  a  failnre,  even  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  money  annually  required  to 
complete  the  volumes,  beside  that  received 
from  subscribers.    Do  not  blame  me  now  ! 

In  the  present  troubled  state  of  the  financial 
world,  it  may  be  difficult,  wUhotU  a  gm'anUe, 
to  find  a  suitable,  efficient  publisher,  even  for  a 
work  which  has  already  attained  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Eati  and  Weti,  North  and  SbafA— «uch  a 
work  is  needed.  The  HorUeaUwral  Atoiew  is 
unbiased  in  its  views  by  any  selfish  ends.  It 
Is  the  exponent  of  progress  in  Horticulture  and 
the  Rural  arts.  Shall  we  have  that  guarantee^ 
my  friends  ?  For  the  sake  of  asking  this  qnes« 
tion,  I  now  present  myself  before  yon — and 
upon  your  replies  will,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pend the  future  relations  that  may  exist  be- 
tween you  and  myself.  The  field  of  labor  is 
one  that  is  most  agreeable  to  me,  but  to  occupy 
it,  I  must  have  your  liberal  and  prompt  support. 
Shall  it  be  had  7  I  do  not  ask  you  to  send  money, 
either  to  pay  past  debts,  nor  even  to  carry  on 
the  work  at  this  time.  Send  me  your  names, 
and  those  of  your  friends,  as  soBsciuBcas,  that 
I  may  know  whether  indeed  the  Review  is  really 
wanted  by  people  enough  to  justify  its  publica- 
tion. Let  me  have  a  prompt  response,  and  so 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  names  is  re- 
ceived, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  good  publisher.  As  to  the  editor,  you  and 
he  are  already  acquainted,  and  yon  are  well 
aware  that  no  effort  will  Se  lacking,  on  his  part, 
to  render  the  work  worthy  of  your  support. 

Rally  yonr  neighbors,  and  send  me  your 
names  in  any  qnantity— singly,  in  pairs,  in 
dozens,  or  in  hundreds ;  and  so  soon  as  the  list 
hsK  reached  a  psylog  number,  I  will  commence 
the  issue,  and  yonr  remittances  can  be  made  on 
the  receipt  of  the  first  number.  The  cash  plan 
must  be  adopted  a8«the  only  correct  method 
of  doing  business,  when  the  subscriber  can  feel 
oonAdence  in  the  reotitode  of  the  proprietor. 
Addtem^  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 
Bd,  HortkaUmrttl  Bnim, 


The  Elxmcnts  op  AomicvLTirmB— «  book  fer 
Young  Farmers.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
Consulting  Agriculturist.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &0  Co. 

This  delightful  little  book  has  pleased  me  ex- 
ceedingly, from  its  beautiful  simplicity  and 
clearness,  and  yet  it  is  comprehensive,  aa  Us 
title  should  lead  us  to  expect    Leas  pretend- 
ing,  as  indeed  it  is  leas  in  size  than  some  of  tbs 
books  in  this  department  that  have  been  favora- 
bly received  by  the  public,  the  great  perspicuity 
of  this  manual  accounts  for  the  happy  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  received  everywhere  liy 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  and  apprftiate  its 
merits.    Legiidaturea  and  school  superintend- 
ents  have  done  wisely  by  introducing  it  ex- 
tensively as  a  text-book,  and  by  placing  it,  ia 
many  of  the  States,  in  the  District  School 
Libraries.    In  New  York  it  has  been  adopted 
as  a  text-book,  for  which  its  simplicity  well 
adapts  the  work.    It  may  well  be  aasamed  that 
it  contains  more  valuable  available  knowledge 
than  some  larger  and  more  pretentions  volnmea. 
The  work  is  happily  introduced  into   every 
School  Library  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  will 
there  undoubtedly  exert  a  most  happy  inflneaoa 
in  directing  the  minds  of  our  country  boys  to 
a  more  exalted  view  of  the  art  of  cnltarot 
which  indeed  should  ever  be  guided  by  the  light 
of  science. 

Tlie  following  is  from  an  eastern  paper  and 
an  old  Mend  of  the  author  shall  be  allowed  ta 
express  his  opinion,  as  from  a  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Waring*s  book  and  an  acquaintance  with 
himself,  I  feel  willing  to  indorse  it  every  word : 

'*  There  Is  a  directness  in  hia  manner  of 
treating  his  subject,  a  clettrneos  of  statement, 
and  a  freedom  from  redundant  words  and 
images  quite  unusual  among  the  yoothfnl 
aspirants  to  literary  and  scientific  dietincUon. 
Altogether,  the  "Elements  of  Agricaltarv** 
give  evidence  of  a  maturity  of  mind  which 
can  scarcely  be  referable  to  the  author's  limited 
experience,  and  may,  tiierefore,  bo  taken  •■ 
evidence  of  superior  natural  endowments  mmi. 
careful  instruction  under  one  of  the  best  man- 
ten. 

"  Mr.  Waring*s  Manual— -written  beforw  ho 
had  completed  his  twenty -first  year — is  probe* 
blv  the  best  woik  of  the  kind  extant.  It  m 
seldom  that  so  youthful  a  candidate  for  public 
favor,  in  any  ambitious  walk  of  life,  U  so  well 
reoeivodt  and  we  may  add,  that  rach  a 
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tloD  is  rarely  to  well  deaenrad.  Foweening  a 
fine  physical  coDatitution,  a  muaical  voice  aad 
agreeable  mannera,  with  all  youth'a  pare  firea 
uoqaenched,  aud  the  whole  period  of  maDhood 
before  him,  onr  author  baa  every  opportonity 
to  achieve  an  enviable  and  laating  repalation 
as  a  scientific  lectnrar  and  popular  writer." 

The  New  York  Tribnne,  referring  to  the 

legialative  enactment  of  Vermont,  introdncfng 

this  work  into  the  Public  Schools,  aaya : 

■*  We  have  so  often  commended  the  study  of 
Agricnltural  Science  in  Common  Schools  Uiat 
wa  have  little  new  to  urge.  The  idea  of  using 
some  cheap  elementary  work  like  Waring*8  as 
a  reading  book,  ia  perhaps  the  moat  feaaibie  of 
any.  Ifothing  can  be  more  alianrd  than  drag- 
ging boya  and  giria  of  eight  to  sixteen  years 
through  such  essays  aa  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  £nglih  Reader  and  moat  other  first-claas 
reading  books  used  in  the  common  acliools  of 
our  boyhood.  The  great  muority  do  not  re- 
ally comprehend  tiiemt  and  are  little  more 
profited  by  their  perusal  than  if  they  were 
printed  in  Greek  or  Latin.  But  put  into  their 
hands  reading  books  that  tell  them  of  what 
elements  soils  are  composed,  how  those  ele- 
ments with  otbera  floatinff  in  the  atmosphere 
are  combined  in  plants,  bow  these  again  re- 
appear in  animal  structures,  and  how  treea  ab- 
sorb mainly  through  their  leaves  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  which  form  ao  large  a  proportion 
of  their  trunks  and  limbs,  and  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  deeply  interealed  aa  well  aa  instructed. 
Now  they  will  read  to  learn,  aud  will  be  better 
fitted  for  intelligent  and  efficient  husbandry  at 
ttie  close  of  each  term.  They  will  leave  the 
common  school  t>etter  fitted  for  improving  the 
half-exhausted  landa  tliey  are  destined  to  cul- 
tivate than  are  the  graduatea  of  coiiegea  under 
the  ^Id  system.*' 

The  Advocate,   Stamford,  Conn.,  warmly 

snpporta  the  book : 

"  Vermont  has  now,  however,  set  aside  the 
limits  of  conservatism,  and  stands  before  the 
world  as  the  first  State  in  America  that  haa 
passed  a  law  to  encourage  the  study  of  agri- 
culture ta  the  Common  SchooU.  This  is  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  Interests  of  her 
people  are  almost  entirely  agricultural, 

**  We  hail  this  step  as  one  which  is  calculated 
to  do  much  toward  the  promotion  of  general  In- 
telligence in  Vermont,  and  as  a  precedent 
which  other  States  will  follow,  to  the  great 

food  of  the  whole  country.  We  know  this 
ook  and  believe  it  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  uses  here  laid  out  for  it  Ita  author,  Mr. 
Waring,  was  for  a  long  time  our  townsman, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  his  early  efforts  for  the 
Improvement  of  agriculture  dins  appreciated 
by  State  authorities.  While  tills  movement 
will  greatlv  benefit  him  in  point  of  position, 
we  think  that  Vermont  has  tne  best  of  the  bar- 
gain and  will  always  remember  him  as  a  ben- 
efactor to  her  people.*' 

inr  See  Prospectus  of  New  Volume  on  4tb 
page  of  cover. 


A  Sptendld  WM^k. 

NoKTH  AmiCAN  Stlva  ;  or  a  Deaoription  of 
the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  Statea,  Can- 
ada, and  Nova  Scotia.  IllustratiHi  by  156 
finely  colored  Copperplate  Engravings.  3 
vols,  royal  octavo.  From  the  French  of  F. 
Andre  Michaux. 

Also,  three  additional  volnmea  of  value  and 
merit    By  Thomas  Nuttall,  Eaq. 

This  beautiful  and  highly  inteicatlng  work  htm 
recently  been  reproduced,  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Robert  P.  Smith,  pnbliaher,  No.  15  Minor 
atraet  The  angnvinga  are  from  the  original 
plates,  and  repraaeikt  the  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruita  of  American  treea.  in  life-like  colors  and 
delinsAtiona.  Michaux,  father  and  eon,  spent 
many  years  hi  this  country,  eommiasloned  by 
the  government  of  France,  to  enrich  that  conn* 
try  with  North  Aaaeriean  trees.  They  tra« 
versed  this  countiy  la  every  direction,  often 
guided  only  by  the  stara  and  the  savages,  aad 
explored  the  treaaarea  of  its  Sylva,  from  Hud- 
Bon'a  Bay  to  Florida— from  the  Caaadaa  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  praaent  work  is  one  of  the 
resulta  of  their  Immenae  tabor,  and  ita  repub- 
lieatloa  in  thia  country  can  not  bat  afford  ploa- 
aure  to  every  American  Interealed  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arte  ia  the  United  States. 

The  three  additional  volumea  by  the  distin- 
guished botanist,  Nuttall,  are  equal  in  every 
respect  to  thoae  of  hia  illnatrioua  predeceason 
in  tlio  work  of  laDiraortallzing  American  foieat 
tiaea,  aad  the  whole  aet  forma  aa  elegaat  aad 
indlapenaabie  addition  to  the  library  of  tiie  ge»* 
tleaian  amateur,  either  ia  the  city  or  country^— 
in  the  former,  these  volumea  give  ua  most  re- 
freshlifg  mementos  of  sylvan  shades,  that  in 
aome  degree  compenaata  for  the  artificial  and 
unwholaaome  anrroundlnga  of  brick  walla  and 
all  unnatural  things ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  situ- 
ation,  that  the  gentleman  of  taste,  or  the  stu- 
dent, such  a  friend,  ever  at  hand  with  ita  atora 
of  knowledge,  will  prove  peculiarly  valuable. 
In  thfai  elegant  work  the  plaater  of  treea,  or 
the  mereat  admiring  amateur  may  find  infi- 
nite satisfaction  by  investigating  the  features, 
habita,  and  chaiactera  of  treea.  What  a  de- 
lightfol  stody,  thai  of  treea !  and  then  how 
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pleasant  to  individaalize  the  several  Tarietiea 
that  in  their  combined  beauty  make  up  the 
glorious  groups  of  our  noble  forests. 

The  American  SyWa  is  a  magnificent  book, 
and  will  do  much  to  encourage  that  noble  feel- 
ing,  the  admiration  for  trees,  that,  alas !  has 
appeared  to  have  been  too  often  driven  from 
American  minds,  at  least  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  contend  with  the  sturdy  native 
forests. 


MoRX  Agricultural  Papkrs. — From  the  Ohio 
Farmer  we  learn,  it  would  seem  that  the  Hoo- 
sicrs  are  not  content  with  three  good  Agricul- 
tural papers  in  their  State.  We  have  before  us 
the  first  number  of  the  "  Tippecanoe  Farmer,^* 
published  monthly  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  by 
A.  J.  Weaver  and  John  Levering,  proprietors 
and  editors.  Terms  50  cents  a  year.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  sixteen  pages.  We  fear  our  friends 
will  find  their  experiment  an  expensive  one, 
bat  for  their  success  they  could  have  none 
other  than  our  best  wishes. 

7^  Kentucky  Farmer. — The  Prospectus  of  ft 
paper,  with  the  foregoing  title,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Stanton  ^  Marshall,  of 
Maysville,  Ky.  It  is  to  be  published  semi- 
jnonthly  at  $1  50,  and  clubs  of  forty  for  $40. 
The  first  number  will  appear  in  January,  pro- 
vided 1,000  subscribers  are  obtained  by  that 
time  ;  no  editor  has  yet  been  selected  for  it 
Kentucky  needs  a  good  agricultural  and  stock 
paper,  and  perhaps  S.  &.  M.  will  give  it  to  them. 
But  this  can  not  be  done  with  less  than  5,000 
■ubscribers.  The  editorial  labor  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  absolutely  required  to  make 
Buch  a  journal  of  any  real  value  to  those  who 
are  expected  to  patronize  It,  are  twenty-fold 
greater  than  that  which  is  osually  expended 
on  ordinary  newspapers.  Agricultural  pub- 
lications especially,  need  as  their  conductors, 
men  of  wide  experience,  varied  talent,  tact, 
taste,  and  energy  ;  such  can  not  be  had  without 
money,  and  money  can  not  be  had  without  ntb- 
scribert.  The  Literature  that  belougs  to  Farm- 
ing has  heretofore,  with  a  few  grand  exceptions, 
been  unreliable,  trashy,  and  worthless.  That 
It  will  grow  better  and  better,  we  have  abun- 
dant reasons  for  believing.  All  who  can  write, 
therefore,  or  even  put  a  tkci  of  importance  on 


paper,  should  feel  bound  to  contribute  to  tbi 
Agricultural  press  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
Let  the  Kentuckians,  then,  sustain  their  paper 
with  purse  and  brain,  for  without  both  it  will 
be  worse  than  a  failure. 

0BXTUABIS8. 


General  Adoniram  Chandler,  late  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  and  Agent  of  the  Americau  In- 
stitute, died  on  the  l6th  of  October,  aged  63 
years.  This  gentleman  has  long  been  a  prom- 
inent and  useful  member  of  our  communitr. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  went  to  the  lio<s 
and  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer — was  at  the 
battle  of  Queenstown,  and  signalized  himself 
in  that  and  other  engagements  daring  the  var. 
He  has  at  different  times  been  President  of  the 
Mechanics*  Society,  and  Director  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Bank,  and  several  other  public  inatits- 
tions — was  a  member  of  the  Asaerobly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  Con- 
missary  General  of  the  State.  From  the  firat 
formation  of  the  American  Institute,  he  hai 
been  one  of  Its  most  active  members,  and  wn 
for  a  long  time  Vice  President  of  the  lostita- 
tion.  Gen.  Chandler  has  left  a  large  circle  af 
friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  to  admit  his  past 
usefulness.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  o{ 
his  sons  was  killed  in  Mexico,  while  acting  as  t 
Lieutenant  under  Gen.  Scott, since  which  tini 
the  health  of  Gen.  Cliandler  has  giadoally  de- 
clined. 

The  Reports  of  the  American  Institute,  poV" 
lished  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the 
last  two  years,  give  evidence  of  his  untiriof 
zeal  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  these  Re- 
ports will  long  be  acknowledged  as  useful  books 
of  reference  to  all  matters  connected  witli 
American  progression. 

It  is  with  the  most  painful  emotions  that  ve 
record  the  death  of  our  late  friend  Charles  Eo- 
derlin,  M.  D.  Dr.  Enderlin  came  to  this  coos- 
try  in  1850,  and  during  bis  sojourn  in  New 
York  be  enjoyed  the  confidence,  respect  and 
admiration  of  a  large  circle  of  scieutific  friends. 
He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  April,  1613,  sta- 
died  Pharmacy  in  Heidelborgh  under  Geiger, 
Medicine  in  Heldelburgh  and  Wurtzbargb,aBd 
Chemistry  in  Geissen,  under  Leibeg,  vitli 
whom  he  has  maintained  an  active  correspon- 
dence, and  in  whose  journal  he  has  lar^ehf 
contributed. 

Many  of  the  organic  analyses  by  Dr.  EDde^ 
lin,  including  the  analyses  of  blood,  bile,  etc., 
are  standards  for  reference,  while  peculiar  pow- 
ers as  a  chemical  instructor,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  his  pupils  of  the  last  three  yean 

During  our  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Enderiiii 
he  has  analyzed  for  us  many  hundred  soils,  and 
in  no  case  have  we  ever  had  the  slightest  caoss 
to  suspect  their  want  of  accuracy.  He  was  lbs 
first  to  discover  the  presence  of  phosphates  ii 
the  green-sand  marls  of  New  Jersey,  and  tbtf 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  true  cause  why  these 
marls  were  so  valuable  as  manures.  His  pap^ 
in  reply  to  Prof.  Porter  and  others  who  ebess 
to  attack  him  and  us,  will  long  be  remembend 
by  those  gentlemen  and  the  public — ffsHbsf 
Farmer, 
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WaahiBgtoniaGigantea^Kammotli  Trees. 

Sacramento,  Cdifomia,  i 

October  30M,  1854    J 

Dr.  Wabosr,  Edttor  Rorticvltcral  Rktikw  : 

Sir  :  Thinkingr  it  would  be  desirable  to 
you  and  a  portion  of  your  readers  to  get  a 
description  of  the  largest  trees  that  have 
been  revealed  to  modern  discovery,  and 
which  are  attracting  the  attention  of  Bota- 
nists and  scientific  men  all  over  the  world, 
I  have  thought  of  giving  you  my  ideas  of 
them  from   personal  observation.    I  had 
never  conceived  of  the  capacity  of  vegetable 
forms  attaining  such  enormous  dimensions. 
The  «  Big  Trees,"  or  Mammoth  Tree  Grove, 
as  it  is  called  here,  contains  eighty-five 
monster  trees  in  an  area  of  lesa  than  100 
acres.    They  are  situated  on  the  Sierra* 
Nevada,  in  Calaveras  county,  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Sta- 
nislaus Rivers.    They  exist  in  no  other  re- 
gion of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  nor  any  other 
mountain  range  of  the  earth — there  is  not 
even  a  tree  of  its  kind  to  be  found  out  of 
the  area  above  mentioned.    It  is  a  conife- 
rous tree,  of  an  entirely  "new  genus,**  having 
a  foliage  resembling  a  red  cedar  or  juniper 
and  the  cones  of  a  pine.    The  bark  is  of  a 
pale  cinnamon  brown  color,  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  thickness,  very  much  like 
the  bark  on  a  large  Arbor  Vits  ;  the  wood 
when  green  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  when 
dry  light,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  re- 
sembling very  much  the  wood  of  the  red 
cedar.    The  coTie  is  small  and  compact,  and 
about  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's  egg ; 
the  seeds,  when  taken  from  the  cone,  resem- 
ble very  much  parsnip  seed. 

The  branchlets  look  short,  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
•ize  and  height  of  the  trunk.  The  trees 
generally  average  over  300  feet  in  height, 
and  90  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base ; 
the  largest  perfect  tree  standing  is  91  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  327  feet 
high.  Its  proportions  are  as  symmetrical, 
clean,  and  straight,  as  a  white  pine,  and  as 
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you  walk  around  and  look  up  into  it  tower- 
ing over  300  feet  into  the  sky  ite  magnitude 
absolutely  oppresses  the  mind  with  awe.  But 
the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is  one  prostrate 
giant,  that  has  evidently  been  blown  down 
hundreds  of  years,  and  is  decidedly  and  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  tree  in  the  world— it 
measures  110  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  300  feet 
from  Its  roots ;  it  must  have  been,  when 
standing,  460  feet  in  height.    I  walked 
through  its  decaying  and  hollow  trunk  250 
feet   There  is  another  prostrate  tree  which 
is  hollow  for  60  feet,  into  which  a  person 
can  ride  on  horse-back,  without  stooping, 
for  that  distance.     This  tree  is  97  feet  in 
circumference  and  330  feet  high. 

The  stump  of  the  tree  cut  down  last  year 
Is  covered  by  a  house,  and  forms  a  floor  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  accommodate  forty 
couples  in  a  cotillion.  A  portion  of  its 
prostrate  trunk  is  used  for  a  bowling  alley. 
It  required  ^^q  men  twenty-five  days  to 
overthrow  this  tree,  which  was  done  by 
boring  with  large  pump  augers,  [ts  im- 
mense size  and  weight  when  it  foil,  con-  ' 
vulsed  the  earth,  and  forced  the  soil  from 
beneath  it  so  that  mud  and  stones  were 
driven  a  hundred  feet  high. 

The  estimated  amount  of  timber  in  those 
trees  is  over  300  cords,  and  from  counting 
the  concentric  rings,  they  are  over  3000 
years  old ;  they  are  supposed  to  grow  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  in  twenty  years.    I 
will  here  add  a  few  beautiful  sentimento 
I  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow  reflect- 
ing  on  the  age  of  those  trees,  etc.    «*  What 
changes  have  transpired  in  the  condition  of 
people  and  of  Slates  since  the  germ  shot 
down  the  roots  of  those  trees.    The  golden 
age  had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  pol* 
ished  races  of  Greai  Britain,  France,  and 
Qermany  were  naked  and  wandering  sai«F 
ges.  In  the  bleak  and  snowy  forests  of 
Northern  Europe.    Within  this  time  the 
man  of  Nazareth  and  the  prophet  of  Mee- 
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ca  have  overturned  the  dogmas  and  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  benighted  nations  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  like  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  little  and  great  kingdoms  have  arisen, 
and  melting  away,  mingled  their  elements 
with  each  other,  until  no  trace  exists  of 
their  former  bounds  or  grandeur.  How 
strangely  interesting  are  all  these  multi- 
tudinous events  when  crowded  by  contrast 
Into  a  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  growth 
and  life  of  a  single  tree  on  these  Alpine 
and  lonely  heights.  If  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  vegetable  germ  shall  outlast  and 
look  down  on  all  these  strifes  and  transi- 
tions of  the  races  of  man  for  three  thou- 
sand years,  are  we  not  compelled  to  bow 
down  and  acknowledge  the  utter  nothing- 
ness of  mortal  man  and  the  infinite  greatness 
of  the  power  that  hovers  around  the  globe 
and  weaves  a  germ  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
that  shall  outlast  sixty  human  generations." 
Now,  for  a  name  to  the  new  tree,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  a  Taxodium,  but  I 
am  perfectly  confident  it  is  not,  and  is  with- 
out question  or  doubt,  a  new  genus.  Mr. 
Lobb,  an  English  collector,  sent  seeds  and 
specimens  to  London  in  1851  to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  who  immediately  discovered  it  to  be  a 
sew  genus,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
Wellingtonia  Gigantea.  Lobb  was  not  the 
original  discoverer  but  an  American,  by  the 
name  of  Dolle,  who  discovered  the  trees  in 
1849.  American  Botanists  very  properly 
and  justly  question  the  right  of  Dr.  Lindley 
to  apply  the  name  of  a  British  hero  to  this 
new  and  remarkable  tree  discovered  by 
Dolle,  and  indigenous  to  the  country  of  the 
immortal  Washington.  Let  this  gigantic 
and  wonderful  new  genus  be  forever  known 
in  all  botanical  books  as  the  Washingtonia 
Californica ;  and  let  the  seeds  and  plants 
be  disseminated  all  over  America  and  the 
world  by  that  honored  came,  and  the  sci- 
entific men  of  all  nations  will  acknowledge 
and  ratify  the  justness  of  the  claim,  not- 
withstanding the  botanical  eminence  of  Dr. 
Lindley,  or  the  meritorious  distinction  of 
his  hero  Wellington. 

'  The  whole  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  various 
species  of  conifera.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  anything  so  grand  and  mag. 


nificent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the 
coniferous  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    I 
was  particularly  struck  with  some  species. 
Pinus  Lambertiana  is  one  of  the  noblest  in 
this  towering  wilderness  of  coniieras,  aver- 
aging eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  over  200 
feet  high.    The  cones  are  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  contain  nuts  about 
the  size  of  Lima  beans,  the  kernels  of 
which  are  equal  to  filberts,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  Indians,  who  collect  them  in 
great  quantities  for  food.    The  Arbor  Vita 
grows  to  an  enormous  size — one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  six 
to  eight  feet  in  diameter.    Likewise  the 
Balsam  Fir  is  often  six  to  eight  feet  through, 
and  two  hundred  feet  high.    They  are  all 
perfect  and  symmetrical  in  form,  and  are 
well  worth  a  trip  alone  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  be  seen.    The  Taxodium  Sem- 
pervirens  or  Red  Wood,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  California  Conifera,  and  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  coast  range  of 
mountains,  none  of  them  being  found  on 
the  Sierra  Navada.    It  was  this  tree  that 
the  unfortunate  Douglas  was  so  particular- 
ly struck  with  when  he  was  in  California. 
He  says  :  "  The  great  beauty  of  California 
vegetation  is  a  species  of  Taxodium,  which 
gives  the  mountains  a  most  peculiar,  I  was 
almost  going  to  say  awful  appearance.     I 
have  measured  specimens  270  to  300  feet 
high,  and  32  feet  round,  three  feet  from  the 
ground."    There  have  been  some  trees  dis- 
covered, since  Douglas*  time,  of  the  Taxo- 
dium larger  than  those  he  saw.     There  is 
one  at  Humboldt  Bay  that  is  28  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  over  309  feet  high,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  tree  in  the  world 
until  the  Washingtoniaswere  discovered* 

You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  this  yonn^ 
State  is  rapidly  advancing  in  agricnltare 
and  horticulture.  In  five  years  it  will  be 
the  greatest  fruit*  producing  State  in  the 
Union ;  and  in  that  time,  in  my  opinion* 
fruit  will  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  of  the 
old  States.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
country  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  vine  of  all  kinds,  and  is  bound 
to  become,  in  time,  the  greatest  wine^pro- 
dncing  country  in  the  world';  the  grnpe 
here  is  subject  to  none  of  tho  diseaaes 
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eommon  with  you.  To  give  you  8ome  idea 
of  the  Buccess  of  its  cultivation  io  Califor- 
nia I  have  observed,  in  the  Pomologies  1 
Garden  and  Nurseries  of  A.  P.  Smith,  of 
Sacramento,  Black  Hamburgh,  Royal  Mus- 
cadine, Chaselas  de  Fontainbleau,  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  as  well  ripened,  as  good 
a  crop,  and  as  fine  bunches  as  ever  I  saw 
them,  have  grown  under  glass.  They  were 
trained  on  trellises  in  the  open  ground  the 
same  as  you  grow  and  train  your  catawbas. 
Some  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighed 
four  pounds,  and  were  as  large  and  fine  as 
any  I  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  very 
successful  cultivator;  he  irrigates  his  whole 
grounds  with  water,  raised  from  the  Ameri- 
can River,  by  a  powerful  steam  engine. 
The  growth  of  his  fruit  trees,  for  the  time 
they  have  been  planted,  are  truly  astonish- 
ing. 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  to  me  twelve 
peach  trees  that  had  borne  fruit  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  all  of  the  finest 
budded  varieties;  the  fruit  from  the  twelve 
trees  brought  him  twenlif  two  hundred  dot* 
Ian  ;  the  most  of  the  peaches  sold  for  one 
dollar  each.  Those  prices  will  never  occur 
again,  as  there  will  be  thousands  of  the  fine 
budded  varieties  in  bearing  another  year 
all  over  the  country.  I  saw  here  a  splendid 
crop  of  Hovey*s  Seedling  Strawberries  in 
the  latter  end  of  October,  the  fruit  as  large 
and  fine  and  as  well  flavored  as  with  you  in 
May.  The  way  he  obtained  them  is  thus : 
After  the  beds  have  produced  their  crop  of 
fruit  in  May,  the  dry  season  sets  in ;  he 
then  allows  the  bed  three  or  four  months 
rest  without  watering.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  commences  irrigating  them  freely; 
they  then  begin  to  grow  beautifully  as  in 
npring,  and  the  result  is,  a  fine  crop  of  fruit 
in  October  and  November. 

This  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
for  producing  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  pro- 
duce. You  have,  doubtless,  heard  of  the 
immense  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  turnips  to  the  acre,  and  of  the 
great  size  to  which  the  three  latter  some- 
times grow.  The  finest  market  vegetables 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  are  here— finer 
than  any  I  ever  saw  in  Convent  Garden  Mar- 
ket, London .    A  glorious  future  awaitB  this 


young  State,  when  once  Society  becomes 
properly  regulated,  and  a  railroad  commu- 
nication is  established,  connecting  the  At* 
lantic  States  with  the  Pacific,  which  time 
and  American  perseverance  is  sure  to  ac- 
complish. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

ROBSBT  CABMrCHAlU 

I  enclose  a  few  seeds  of  the  Washington 
nia  Californica. 

The  name  that  has  been  applied  to  thia 
tree  by  Prof.  Lindley,  an  English  botsnist» 
is  Wellingtonia  Gigantea.  By  him  it  is 
declared  to  be  so  much  unlike  other  coni- 
fers as  not  only  to  be  a  new  species,  but  to 
require  description  as  a  new  genus.  Othar 
botanists,  of  eminence,  think  dififerentlv. 
To  this,  however,  he  has  seen  fit  to  spppf 
the  name  of  an  English  hero,  a  step  indi- 
cating as  much  personal  arrogance  or  weak- 
ness as  scientific  indelicacy;  for  it  moat 
have  been  a  prominent  idea  in  the  mind  of 
that  person  that  American  Naturalists 
would  regard  with  surprise  and  reluctance 
the  application  of  a  British  name, however 
meritoriously  honored,  when  a  name  so 
worthy  of  immortal  honor  and  renown  a* 
that  of  WikSHiRGToa  would  strike  the  mind 
of  the  world  as  far  more  suitable  to  the 
most  gigantic  and  remarkable  vegetable 
wonder,  indigenous  to  a  country,  where  hia 
name  is  the  most  distinguished  ornament. 
As  he  and  his  generation  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  all  English  rule  and 
political  dictation,  so  American  Naturalista 
must,  in  this  case,  express  their  respectful 
dissent  from  all  British  scientific  *' atamp 
acU." 

If  the  "Big  Tree"  be  a  Taxodiom, 
let  it  be  called  now  and  forever  Taxoditan 
Washingtonium,  If  it  should  be  properly 
ranked  as  a  new  genus,  then  let  it  be  caliad 
to  the  end  of  time,  Watkinffkmia  Califarmm. 
The  general  name  indicates  unparalleled 
greatness  and  grandeur ;  its  specific  name, 
the  only  locality  in  the  world  where  it  fa 
found.  No  names  can  be  more  appropriate 
and  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
American  botonists,  f  trust  the  scientific 
honor  of  our  country  mav  be  vindicated 
from  foreign  indelicacy  by  boldlv  discardinif 
the  name  now  applied  to  it,  and  by  afllxing 
to  it  that  of  the  immortal  man  whose  me- 
mory we  all  love  and  honor,  and  teach  our 
children  to  adore.  Before  many  ages  shall 
elapse  the  ruthless  hand  of  man,  or  climatic 
changes,  may  totally  annihilate  the  few  gi- 
ants of  this  remarkable  race,  now  growiig 
on  and  confined  to  this  small  basin  in  the 
Sierra  Navada.     Seeds,  indeed,  may  ^e 
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planted,  and  means  employed  to  prolong  its 
existence  elsewhere,  but  few  spots  of  earth, 
perhaps  none,  will  be  eligible  for  its  natu- 
ral and  complete  development  as  its  present 
locality.  Under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
however,  whether  of  perpetuity  or  extinc- 
tion, the  name  of  Wellington  should  be 
discarded,  and  that  of  WikSHivoTov  attached 
tQ  it,  and  transmitted  to  the  schools  of  fu- 
ture ages. — Dr.  C.  F.  Window. 


-Ml 


Oliio  State  Pomologloal   Booiety. 

SIXTH   SESSION. 

The  Society  met  in  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  its  officers,  in  the  hall  of  the  Colum- 
Vos  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 6th,  1864,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  A. 
H.  Ervst,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  J.  A. 
Wardeb,  Vice  President  In  the  absence 
of  F.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Secretary,  A.  B. 
Buttles,' Esq.,  of  Columbus,  was  appointed 
Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  President  upon  taking  the  chair 
ealled  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
objects  of  this  meeting  as  set  forth  in  the 
eircular,  stating  that  although  the  season 
had  not  been  very  favorable  for  fruits,  the 
display  upon  the  tables  before  them  gave 
'  evidence  that  the  care  and  skill  of  the  cul- 
tivator had  not  been  unrewarded. 

He  was  happy  to  meet  so  many  of  his 
Pomological  brethren  with  such  fine  speci- 
mens of  fruits,  giving  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  growing  interest  in  the  noble  work 
in  which  this  Society  have  interested  them- 
selves, and  he  hoped  that  the  good  work 
begun,  would  be  continued  until  every  good 
fruit  should  be  brought  to  notice  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  so  much  poor  trash  as  is  still 
oultivated  in  most  sections  of  our  State. 

A  number  of  other  gentlemen  were  in 
attendance  and  participated.^ 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  the 
following  business  committee :  Dr.  J.  A. 
Warder,  M.  B.  Bateham,  and  James  Edger- 
ton,  who  presently  made  the  following  re- 
port as  to  the  order  of  business  : 

The  Business  Committee  report,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  devote  Uie  evening 
sessions  to  the  discussion  of  the  topics  sug- 
gested in  the  circular ;  and  that  the  topic 


for  Tuesday  evening  be  the  inflaenee  of 
the  stock  on  the  health  and  duration  of  tke 
varieties  grafted  or  budded  on  the  sine, 
and  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  modes 
for  propagation,  and  the  relative  effect  of 
root  grafting  and  stock-grafting  on  the 
health  and  duration  of  the  tree. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  election 
for  permanent  officers  be  held  on  Wedoei- 
day  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  fruit  discussions  shall  be  held  doring 
the  day  time — ^morning  and  afternoon  sea- 
sions,  and  the  fruits  shall  be  brought  up  in 
the  following  order :  New  varieties  be  first 
considered,  then  those  with  which  the  mem- 
bers are  more  familiar,  and  especially  sack 
as  the  committee  think,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  at  former  meetings. 
Adopted. 

The  following  committee  were  appointed 
to  nominate  officers  :  W.  B.  Lipsey,  Hij. 
Millikin,  and  A.  B.  Buttles. 

On  motion,  A.  H.  Ernst,  M.  B.  Bate- 
ham, and  Dr.  Warder  were  appointed  com- 
mittee on  Synonyms,  to  report  upon  the  cor- 
rect nomenclature  of  the  fruits  exhibited. 

EXAMINATION  OP   FRUITS, 

AS  PBE8EVTED  BT  THB  COMK ITTBB. 

House  Apple,  from  Mr.  Peticolas.— Me- 
dium size,  round,  slightly  conical,  color  dull- 
ish red,  with  streaks. 

Dr.  Warder  considered  it  an  apple  of 
long  keeping,  but  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
Coincided  in  by  Mr.  Kelly  and  others. 

Wbaver*s  Red  Winter. — Round,  slight- 
ly conical,  dull  red,  flesh  spongy  and  tough, 
flavor  not  agreeable— :un worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

y  iRGtvtA  GBEBmRG. — Somewfaat  similar 
in  shape  and  color  to  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing— not  quite  so  flat—long  keeping,  but  va* 
lueless. 

Small  Black,  from  Mr.  Peticolas.— Sioh 
liar  in  color  and  shape  to  New  Jersey 
Black,  but  not  so  large.  Generally  con- 
sidered of  inferior  quality,  though  onknowa 
to  the  members. 

DoMiKiB,  from  A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin 
Grove.-— Medium  size,  round  and  flat,  yel- 
low with  stripes  of  red.  Specimen  imma- 
ture.   Dr.  Warder  stated  the  apple  in  Dtt* 
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nois  to  be  of  vigorous  growth,  bearing  the 
third  year  fruits,  like  strings  of  onions,  fol- 
lowinfir  the  Rimbo  in  season.  Mr.  John 
D.  Clark,  of  Somerset,  concurred. 

Willow  Leaf,  from  R.  Buchanan,  not 
the  "Willow  Twig."— Medium  size  to 
large,  round,  flattened  at  the  ends,  yellow 
ground  colored,  with  light  red,  mottled 
and  striped. 

Mr.  Kelly  esteemed  it  for  its  beauty  and 
long  keeping  quality — found  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan to  be  an  unfailing  bearer.  Flavor 
inferior. 

Dr.  Warder  considered  the  fruit  of  no 
value  as  a  table  apple,  though  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Kelly  as  to  its  beauty  and  bear- 
ing qualities,  and  for  cooking.  Opinion 
generally  concurred  in  by  the  Society. 

LiBEKTT,  from  Mr.  Holt,  Franklin  coun- 
ty.— Medium  size,  slightly  conical,  dark 
red  on  yellow  ground.  Mr.  Holt  stated  it 
to  be  a  very  hardy  apple,  keeping  till  June-<- 
originated  in  Liberty,  Delaware  county. 
Generally  considered  by  the  Society,  on 
account  of  its  long  keeping  quality,  as  well 
worthy  of  trial.  Mr.  Bateham  had  seen  it 
in  Columbus  market  not  later  than  May — 
it  sells  well,  but  he  considered  it  only  a 
second  rate  apple.  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Delaware,  had  seen  the  apple  in  market 
late  in  the  spring,  and  considered  it  of  first 
rate  quality. 

Fink's  Seedltvg,  from  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Somerset,  Perry  county. — Originated  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fink,  near  Somer- 
set, Ohio.  Original  tree  is  in  an  orchard 
of  seedlings,  among  which  are  several 
others  nearly  resembling  this  in  appearance 
and  quality.  Was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  tlie  late  W.  I.  Clark,  nurseryman,  of 
Somerset,  about  seven  years  ago.  See  re- 
port of  first  session  of  this  Society,  page  28. 

Small,  round  and  flattish,  very  smooth, 
greenish  yellow,  with  a  dash  of  brown  red, 
flavor  mild,  sub-acid ;  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  on  seedling  apples  at  the  late 
Ohio  State  Fair.  It  is  a  remarkably  long 
keeper — the  fruit  of  two  seasons'  growth 
often  having  been  shown  at  the  same  time. 
Was  exhibited  at  former  meetings  of  this 
Society,  and  pronounced  Tnokshury  Winter 
Blush ;  but  t}iis  was  afterwards  found  to  be 


incorrect,  and  its  claim  to  be  a  seedling  ad* 
mitted. 

Mr.  Bateham  considered  it  in  quality  not 
over  second  rate  ;  but  highly  valuable  foe 
its  long  keeping,  especially  for  market* 
Mr.  Clark  stated  that  it  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  ori- 
ginated. The  old  tree  has  borne  forty 
bushels  picked  fruit  in  one  season ;  regular, 
and  annual  bearer.  Col.  Millikin  and  Mr. 
Steele  did  not  consider  it  in  quality  of  mucli 
value.  Gen.  Worthington  did  not  consider 
the  fruit  at  this  time  in  a  condition  to  bo. 
properly  decided  upon — ^it  might  turn  out 
a  first  rate  apple.  * 

Mr.  Clark  stated  the  season  to  be  la 
April,  May  and  June ;  and  far  better  than, 
the  Romanite,  and  as  good  as  Rawle'a 
Janet  in  its  season.  Mr.  Bateham  said 
that  he  considered  it  the  best  apple  in  June 
that  he  had  seen  raised  in  Ohio. 

The  Society  adopted  the  name  of"  Firk** 
for  the  apple,  and  recommended  a  full  trial-~. 
it  not  having  been  fairly  tested,  save  in 
certain  localities. 

December  Russet,  from  W.  B.  Lipsey.— » 
Medium  size,  oblong  square  at  the  endfl^ 
greenish  yellow  ground  covered  with  rtsse^ 
and  mottled  red  and  bronzej  flesh  white 
and  tough. 

Mr.  Lipsey  stated  it  to  be  a  better  bearec 
than  the  Roxbury.  The  fruit  was  brought 
from  New  Jersey  to  Knox  county;  trees 
thrifty,  upright  and  good  growers ;  fruit 
keeps  till  April  and  May.  Considered  by. 
the  Society  as  too  immature  for  correct 
expression  of  opinion. 

*'  Late  Chandler,"  from  Mr.  Buchanan 
— Small,  round,  flat  stem,  and  tapering 
towards  the  eye,  dark  red.  Dr.  Warder 
stated  that  it  had  been  cultivated  about 
Cincinnati  as  the  Chandler,  but  knowing  i| 
not  to  be  that,  it  had  been  called  the  Late 
Chandler  ;  he  could  not  recommend  it,  ez« 
cept  for  its  keeping  qualities.  Generally 
considered  as  unworthy  of  further  notice* 

Ward,  from  Mr.  Harr. — ^Very  large»  ob» 
long,  flattened  at  the  ends,  yellow,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  mottled  pale  red,  flesh  yel« 
lowish  white,  flavor  sub-acid,  very  showy 
and  handsome.  Mr.  Harr  stated  that  the 
seed  was  brought  from  Virginia  to  Cbam* 
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piign  county,  bj  Mr.  George  Ward,  and 
grown  by  him ;  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  a 
keakhy  tree ;  considered  it  rery  valuable 
Ibr  market  and  a  good  cooking  apple.  Dr. 
Warder  called  it  a  fairish  good  apprle,  with 
t  banana  flavor,  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  gen- 
erally considered  worthy  of  trial. 

Mr.  Homrickhottse  believed  the  apple 
was  cultivated  on  the  Muskingum. 

BvsKT  PsARMAiir,  from  Mr.  Benedict— 
Large,  conical,  flattened  at  the  base,  yel- 
lowish green,  covered  with  grey  specks. 
flesh  yellowish  white,  tender  and  sweet. 

Mr.  Benedict  obtained  it  from  Knox 
county,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  ;  said 
to  bear  well.  Gen.  Miliikin  considered  it 
■■  of  peculiar  flavor,  more  of  the  horehound 
than  anything  else.  Not  generally  ap- 
proved. 

PiNB,  from  Mr.  Benedict.— Medium  size, 
flattish,  conical,  color  greenish  yellow  with 
a  brownish  blush,  niaseied  about  eye  and 
•tern,  and  having  distinct  specks,  flesh 
whitish,  resembling  the  Seeknofurther. 

Mr.  Benedict  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Myers, 
9f  Richland  county,  under  the  name  of 
fine;  considered  it  every  way  equal  to 
the  IVestfield  Seeknofurther,  about  the 
game  size,  a, longer  keeper  and  a  better 
bearer,  as  well  as  more  certain  and  uni- 
fimn.  The  general  opinion  was  that  it 
was  inferior  to  the  Seeknofurther  in  qual- 
ity. Dr.  Warder  considered  it  superior, 
liiough  he  would  not  cultivate  either  for 
his  own  table. 

Txrr*s  Sweetiito. — ^Mr.  Benedict  con- 
sidered it  the  richest  sweet  apple  that  he 
coltivated,  though  not  a  good  bearer ;  not 
feaerally  known. 

BuTTEn  (of  MTEB8.>-<->Medium  size,  dull 
ted  on  yellow  ground  with  darker  streaks, 
flesh  white,  aweet  and  tender. 

Mr.  Benedict  called  it  a  auperior  apple 
Ibr  culinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Steele  said  that  thia  was  not  the 
Butter  of  Dayton,  which  is  large  and  yel- 
low. 

Mr.  Ernit  considered  it  a  delicate  fruit 
worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Humridkhouse  remarked  that  it  soon 
becomes  dry  and  mealy  and  does  not  keep 
longer  than  the  middle  of  December. 


SwKET  Vaedeevsbb,  from  Mr.  Bene* 
diet. — Society  concurred  in  the  opinion 
heretofore  expressed,  that  it  was  a  good 
apple.  Another  apple  under  same  name 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Edgerton,  sweet  but 
less  juicy. 

Bethlehemitb. — Sustained  the  favorable 
opinion  expressed  at  former  meetings. 

RoBiHSOH. — Large  dull  red,  with  dark  red 
stripes  on  pale  yellow  ground,  flat,  sveet, 
tender,  juicy  and  good. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Ernst, 
Mr.  Benedict,  and  others,  that  it  was  a  Bm 
apple.  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  consider  it  wor- 
thy of  introduction,  there  being  so  many 
others  superior  in  its  season. 

MjkY  (of  Mtees.) — ^Large,  oblong,  slight- 
ly conical,  brownish  red  on  yellowish  green, 
superficial  grey  spots,  russety  about  stem, 
basin  shallow,  plaited ;  flesh  white,  crisp, 
long-keeper,  good  in  June,  good  bearer. 

Mr.  Benedict  considers  it  the  best  apple 
of  its  season ;  convention  consider  it  wof* 
thy  of  trial. 

Wihteb  Sweet. — ^Unworthy  of  further 
notice. 

SwAAB,  from  Mr.  Benedict.— Considered 
correct,  although  lighter,  larger  and  more 
yellow  than  in  New  York,  but  not  of  so 
high  flavor.  Its  correctness  was  doubted 
by  some. 

Straggling  grower  in  nurseries  and  orch- 
ard, cultivated  near  Lithopolis,  Fairfield 
countv,  and  sold  well  in  Columbus  mariESt. 
Mr.  Benedict  esteemed  it  highly  as  an  early 
winter  fruit ;  good  market  variety  owing  to 
its  color. 

Rabitah  Sweet,  from  Mr.  Benedict, 
who  considers  it  a  good  bearer  and  excel* 
lent  apple,  but  it  falls  early ;  sustains  its 
former  reputation  as  to  quality. 

Milam  or  Blaib,  presented  by  Mr.  Bate- 
ham.-— Gen.  Worthington  said  it  is  a  reg- 
ular bearer  and  very  sound  apple,  originated 
near  Chillicothe,  on  the  Thomas  farm*  and 
known  as  Thomas  apple  ;  eacapes  ravages 
of  insects,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  un- 
injured by  rough  treatment,  can  be  shaken 
down  and  ahoveled  up  and  will  not  roU 

Mr.  Lipsey  does  not  cultivate  it  because 
it  falls  so  much  from  the  tree.  Not  of  the 
best  quality  but  valuable.    [Too  little  cha- 
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racter,  and  that  little  is  all  lost  by  cooking.] 
Black  Apple — Jersey  Black, — Mr.  Kelly 
considers  it  not  more  than  second  rate  in 
quality.    Mr.  Ernst  of  same  opinion. 

Gen.  Millikin  has  been  acquainted  with 
it  for  thirty  years ;  considers  it  the  beat 
kind  of  market  fruit ;  has  fifty  trees,  and 
would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
quantity;  firm,  crisp, juicy,  and  nearly  as 
good  as  Newtown  Pippin.  Dr.  Warder 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Millikin, 
and  thinks  it  must  supply  the  place  of  Eso- 
pas  Spitzenberg  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  really  a  better  fruit  for 
any  purpose,  especially  the  southern  and 
central  parts  of  this  State  and  Indiana. 

Rawle's  Janet,  or  Geneting. — Gen. 
Worthington  had  known  it  for  thirty  years ; 
an  over-bearer,  long*keeper,  firm  and  juicy 
to  the  last,  only  second  in  soundness  to 
the  Milam.  This  opinion  was  generally 
concurred  in,  its  only  fault  being  its  ten- 
dency to  over-bearing.  Dr.  Warder  bad 
seen  it  in  perfection  in  the  northern  part 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Especially  valua- 
ble for  its  late  blossoming.  The  high 
opinion  heretofore  expressed  was  fully  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  Imlay,ofZanesville,  presented  an  ap- 
ple unknown  to  him,  resembling  Kaigfan*s 
Spitzenberg,  and  supposed  by  the  Society 
to  be  identical. 

Da  KIEL  Apple,  presented  by  Mr.  Imlay  as 
a  new  variety  in  these  parts.  Dr.  Warder 
thought  it  an  exceedingly  tender  fruit — too 
much  so  for  market.  Mr.  Imlay  considered 
it  a  good  apple  ;  it  was  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  and  is 
highly  popular  there.  Mr.  Batebam  con- 
■idered  it  a  delicate  and  tender  apple,  but 
of  indifibrent  flavor. 

Mr.  Imlay  also  presented  ao  apple  which 
ke  called  the  White  Pippin,  which  was  in- 
correct. 

Winter  Greenino,  an  apple  unknown 
to  the  Society.  Mr.  Imlay  called  it  a  first 
rate  apple,  in  season  in  March  and  April, 
and  comparing  favorably  with  Newtown 
Pippin.  Considered  much  inferior  to  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  not  recommended. 

Another  apple  from  Mr.  Sigler,  of  Mor- 
gan county,  of  same  name,  but  difi*erent, 


and  much  resembling  Rhode  Island  Green* 
ing,  was  presented. 

An  apple  from  Mr.  Imlay,  presented  by 
him  as  the  Winter  Pearmain,  and  not  cor» 
rect,  was  deemed  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Lop-Side  Grat  Hoqsb,  Hoop,  Blaqk 
Vandrrtbre. — ^An  apple,  bearing  these 
names,  was  brought  from  different  sources, 
decided  to  be  correctly  the  Bl'k  Vandervere. 

Write  Rambo, — Noticed  on  11th  page 
of  last  report ;  but  not  considered  as  quite 
sustaining  its  former  reputation. 

French  Piphn,  from  Mr.  Benedict.-— 
Doubtful  as  to  its  correctness,  but  a  fair, 
juicy,  and  high  flavored  apple.  Mr.  Lipsey 
introduced  one,  dissimilar  and  inferior,  also 
supposed  to  be  incorrect.  The  White  Pip- 
pin, a  much  superior  apple,  is  also  some- 
times incorrectly  known  as  the  French 
Pippin.  [These  apples  are  well  known  in 
the  Wharton  collection  as  French  Pippin  ; 
also  about  Philadelphia  as  Dumpling ;  very 
fine  for  cooking.] 

AFTBRNOON  SESSION. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  report,  which 
was  receive^  and  placed  upon  file. 

MoROAN  Sweet,  from  A.  Reese,  ofFrank-* 
lin  county. — Round,  slightly  conical/ flat* 
tened  at  the  base  ;  yellow  ground,  covered 
with  deep  red,  and  numerous  light  specks  ; 
resembling  the  Canada  Red  externally. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Goff  stated  that  he  had  known 
the  apple  in  Monongahela  county,  Va., 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  seedlingi 
and  was  largely  cultivated  and  popular ;  a 
good  keeper,  and  good  cooking  apple,  bet- 
ter than  most  sweet  apples.  Flavor  mild, 
sweet,  not  high  or  first  rate. 

ScARLRT  Sweeting,  from  Mr.  Sigler,  of 
McConnelsville.^-Mediura,  oblate,  slightly 
conical,  yellowish  white,  more  or  less 
striped  with  beautiful  scarlet;  flesh  ten- 
der, very  mildly  sub-acid.  Not  decidedly 
sweet,  generally  considered  as  sub-acid  in 
flavor,  and  a  very  good  and  very  handsome 
apple  ;  said  to  be  a  seedling.  Mr.  Bateham 
considered  the  name  appropriate — it  not 
being  a  sweet  apple. 

Si6Ler*s  Pound. — ^Very  large  \  flattened, 
green,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity ;  flesh 
crisp,  whitish,  juicy,  sprightly  sub-acid,  and 
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has  been  kept  until  July  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion. Though  a  large  apple,  it  is  said  to  hang 
well  on  the  tree.  The  Society  recommend 
it  for  trial. 

Sweet  Rambo,  from  Mr.  Sigler. — Con- 
sidered unworthy  of  attention. 

Sweet  Wikter  Perrock.— Large  »round, 
flattened  at  ends,  slightly  conical ;  light 
red  on  yellow  ground,  flesh  white,  tender 
and  very  sweet.  Mr.  Edgerton  stated  that 
he  only  knew  of  its  being  grown  in  his 
neighborhood ;  supposed  to  be  a  seedling. 
Where  known  it  is  esteemed  ;  bears  mod- 
erate crops.    Recommended  for  trial. 

A  sweet  apple,  without  name,  from  Mr. 
Cherry,  of  Zanesville  ;  much  esteemed  in 
the  neighborhood  as  a  baking  apple,  and 
brings  extra  price  in  Zanesville  as  such. 
Medium  to  large,  flat  at  base,  and  slightly 
conical,  greenish  yellow,  covered  with  rus- 
sety  specks,  flesh  whitish,  yellow,  tender 
and  very  sweet.  Recommended  for  trial. 
Peck's  Pleasant. — generally  esteemed 
as  a  first  rate  apple,  and  recommended  for- 
trial.  Mr.  Bateham  called  it  a  very  fair 
and  handsome  apple,  not  quite  first  rate. 
Dr.  I.  G.  Jones  considered  it  as  a  first  rate 
apple  in  every  respect,  having  fruited  it 
here  for  three  years.  [Known  to  very  few 
of  the  members.] 

Nbwtowh  Sfitzehberg. — Mr.  Steele 
stated  that  it  was  very  extensively  culti- 
vated about  Dayton,  where  it  was  uni- 
formly considered  among  the  best  of  apples. 
Tree  a  good  grower,  bears  moderate  and 
certain  crops.  [This  is  the  Vandervere  of 
Downing,  Barry,  and  others.  The  Ox-Eye, 
and  Jo.  Berry  of  Cincinnati  market,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  Newtown  Spitzenberg 
of  Cox,  and  has  been  identified  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  as  such.] 

Dr.  Warder  believed  it  to  be  the  best 
winter  apple  tested  by  the  Society.  Mem- 
bers were  unanimous  in  recommending  it 
for  cultivation,  as  among  the  very  best  of 
apples,  for  its  season,  from  November  to 
February. 

Gate  or  Belmort. — ^A  very  popular  ap- 
ple in  Northern  Ohio.  With  Mr.  Ernst  it 
continued  to  rot  upon  the  tree ;  on  other 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  it  was 
large  and  somewhat  course.    In  the  vicin- 


ity of  Columbus,  it  grows  large  and  hand- 
some, but  does  not  keep  well. 

Pbtoes  Red. — ^Dr.  Homrickhouse  ea-* 
teemed  it  a  very  good  apple ;  productive, 
but  very  variable  in  color  and  shape,  ac- 
cording to  the  soils,  being  a  green  russet, 
deep  russet,  or  deep  bronzy  red.  Recom- 
mended by  the  Society  as  a  first  rate  apple 
for  cultivation,  especially  at  the  south.  Aa 
upright  but  not  a  strong  grower. 

A  LIST  OP  PEARS, 

recommerded  for  gereeal  cultiyatxos 

OR  trial  IR  OHIO. 

Madeleire. — Dr.  Jones — is  the  earliest 
pear  here,  knd  the  best  and  only  good  one 
of  its  season.  Dr.  Warder — Grows  well 
on  both  Quince  and  Petr.  Mr.  Ernst — ^It 
is  a  fine  grower,  handsome,  uniform  bearer, 
a  little  too  acid  for  my  taste,  but  can  not 
be  superseded.  Recommended  for  general 
cultivation. 

Dearborr's  Seedliro.  Dr.  Jones  has 
fruited  it  a  season  or  two ;  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer ;  hardy  tr^  ;  one  at  seven 
years  bears  well.  Dr.  Warder — so  far  as 
I  know,  think  well  of  it ;  but  do  not  know 
enough  to  speak  decidedly  ;  have  tasted  it ; 
first  rate.  All  agreed  that  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tried,  it  is  first  rate.  Recommended 
for  further  trial. 

JuLiERRE.— Dr.  Warder  considered  it 
equal  to  Doyenne  or  Butter  Pear,  and  it 
comes  a  month  earlier ;  should  be  house 
ripened,  and  if  gathered  at  its  proper  time 
and  house  ripened,  it  is  first  rate.  Mr« 
Miller  said  his  earliest  recollection  of  good 
Pears,  is  associated  with  Julienne.  If  he 
did  not  know  at  the  time,  would  think  it 
the  Butter  Pear ;  esteemed  it  highly  ;  it  is 
a  straggly  grower ;  does  not  succeed  well 
with  him  on  quince  ;  bears  in  two  or  three- 
years  on  its  own  stock,  abundantly.  Mr. 
Ernst  considers  the  Julienne  about  the  very 
best  of  our  summer  Pears;  it  is  a  uniforxa 
bearer  and  good  size ;  larger  than  Blood-- 
good  and  Dearborn  ;  should  be  taken  froia 
the  tree  before  yellow,  and  house-ripened, 
to  get  it  in  its  best  quality.  Recommended 
for  general  cultivation. 

Bartlett. — ^The  most  popular  of  summer 
Pears.    Mr.  Miller  did  not  think  it  grew 
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well  on  Quince.  Mr.  Kelly  thought  that 
there  was  no  Pear  that  did  better  on  the 
Quince,  in  good  soil  and  warm  climates. 
He  had  grown  it  in  nursery  six  feet  in  one 
seaaon.  Agreed  with  by  Mr.  Ernst  and 
Di.  Warder.  Mr.  Humrickhouse  thought 
it  good  both  as  a  standard  and  upon  the 
Quince.  Dr.  Warder  said  it  could  be  graft- 
ed and  do  well  upon  the  apple.  Unani- 
mously recommended  both  on  Quince  and 
standard. 

Ohowdaga. — Mr.  Bateham — Excellent 
about  Rochester,  where  it  was  first  brought 
into  notice  ;  fine  in  appearance  ;  well  re- 
commended ;  should  be  extensively  culti- 
vated. Has  seen  a  young  tree  there  with 
a  full  barrel  of  Pears  on  it.  Mr.  Ernst 
has  fruited  it ;  considers  it  very  fine ;  has 
seen  it  from  New  York,  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  raised  it  two  or  three 
years  on  small  trees ;  very  large  1  year 
before  last  12  inches  in  circumference. 
Mr.  Blake  spoke  well  of  it.  Recommended 
for  general  trial  in  the  State. 

Flemish  Beautt. — Recommended  for 
Its  beauty  and  size  and  rapid  growth  as  a 
market  variety. 

White  Dotenhe. — Mr.  Kelly  recom- 
mended it ;  bad  never  seen  it  cracked,  ex- 
cept from  one  place ;  tree  a  good  grower, 
though  he  did  not  think  it  did  well  on  some 
soils  ;  a  handsome,  good  Pear,  doing  equally 
well  as  standard  and  on  Quince.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler— Had  never  seen  it  but  where  it  did 
well ;  extensively  cultivated  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  very  popular ;  ripening  tol- 
erably well  on  the  tree ;  grows  stronger 
than  the  Bartlett.  Mr.  Stewart  said  it  was 
cnltivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colum- 
bus, and  did  well ;  kept  well,  and  did  not 
crack ;  believed  it  did  very  much  better 
when  picked  before  ripening.  Mr.  Ernst 
aaid  it  had  been  a  favorite  with  him ;  at 
first  it  did  remarkably  well,  then  began  to 
crack  badly,  and  be  perfectly  worthless  for 
several  years,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
have  produced  fair,  handsome  fruit,  as  be- 
fore ;  this  without  any  special  manure. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  a  pear  called  Brown 
JSeurre,  in  bearing  on  which  the  fruit  was 
hard  and  cracked  badly ;  he  applied  sulphur 


over  tree  and  fruit,  and  believed  that  had 
prevented  the  fruit  from  cracking.  Mr. 
Ernst  had  tried  a  similar  remedy  without 
any  benefit ;  he  considered  this  disease  as 
arising  from  atmospheric  causes. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  it  had  not  done  well 
with  him  in  two  years*  experience,  on  a 
moist  clay  soil,  being  badly  specked  and 
cracked.  Mr.  Miller  said  he  sold  more  of 
this  tree  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
Mr.  Edgerton  had  seen  it  grown  in 
his  neighborhoody  and  it  did  remarkably 
well ;  the  soil  a  rich  clay  ;  also  doing  well 
on  a  thin  gravelly  hill  side.  Recommended 
unanimously  for  both  Quince  and  standard. 

Seckel. — Mr.  Kelly  thought  it  did  as 
well  on  Quince  as  a  standard.  Dr.  Warder 
thought  it  had  made  as  much,  wood  with 
him  on  Quince  as  almost  any  one  of  60 
varieties  planted  at  the  same  time  and  simi- 
larly treated. 

Mr.  Ernst,  with  his  limited  experience« 
found  it  to  do  well  on  the  Quince — the 
fruit  being  finer  and  fairer.  Mr.  Stewart 
thought  it  fine,  but  a  poor  keeper,  and  pre- 
ferred  other  pears.  It  is  a  sound  tree,  and 
fruit  ripens  well  upon  it,  but  rots  badly  ! 

Mr.  Bateham  had  tried  it  frequently,  and 
could  not  make  it  thrive  well  on  the  Quince. 
Mr.  Miller  knew  it  to  be  a  hardy  tree,  and 
ripening  its  fruit  well  on  the  tree.  Unan- 
imously recommended  both  on  Quince  and 
as  a  standard— especially  the  latter. 

LoursE  Bonne  db  Jerset. — Mr.  Ernst 
thought  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  its 
favor.  Mr.  Humrickhouse  thought  it,  from 
the  specimens  he  had  seen,  among  the  best 
Pears.  Mr.  Kelly  said  it  did  equally  well 
both  on  Quince  and  standard  ;  have  bad  It 
bearing  in  one  year  from  the  bud  ;  not 
equal  in  flavor  to  some  others.  Dr. 
Warder  believed  it  much  more  handsome 
on  Quince  than  on  Pear ;  a  very  good  Pear, 
but  scarcely  more  than  second  rate  in  flavor. 
Mr.  Miller — the  trees  have  grown  very 
well  on  Quince,  but  do  not  consider  it  as 
first  rate.  Mr.  Stewart — acquainted  with 
it  some  years  ;  of  thirty  trees  planted  eight 
years  ago  at  the  same  time,  it  was  first  in 
bearing,  and  had  borne  every  year  but  one 
since ;  not  equal  in  flavor,  but  the  best 
bearer  and  best  market  Pear  grown  here^ 
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Mr.  Ernst — Had  fruited  it  on  imported 
trees  from  France  for  ten  years ;  a  good 
bearer,  but  variable  in  quality.  Mr.  Bate* 
ham  said  it  did  well  with  him — ^growing 
finely  and  bearing  remarkably,  but  not  first 
rate  in  flavor.  Recommended  especially 
as  a  market  fruit  and  for  strong  soils. 

Stevens'  Genesee. — ^Mr.  Bateham  had 
grown  a  few  specimens  here  which  did 
well ;  about  Rochester,  it  was  excellent, 
large,  handsome,  and  good.  Mr.  Stewart 
preferred  its  flavor  to  that  of  any  other 
Pear ;  did  well  in  this  county ;  a  tolerably 
good  bearer.  Mr.  Humrickhouse  said  that 
he  had  eaten  it  as  grown  in  Coshockton 
county,  and  that  he  had  never  eaten  a  bet- 
ter Pear.  Mr.  Kelly  thought  it  one  among 
the  best.  Mr.  Ernst — The  tree  is  a  fine, 
upright  grower,  the  fruit  large  and  fine,  but 
had  proved  not  very  productive  with  him. 
The  trees  are  somewhat  spreading  in  their 
heads,  though  good  growers. 

BfiLLE  Lucrative. — Recommended  for 
general  trial. 

BuEEKE  DiEL. — Mr.  Stewart  Cultivated 
Hon  Quince,  and  knows  it  on  Pear ;  thinks 
well  of  it.  Mr.  Blake  also  thinks  well  of 
it  on  Pear  and  Quince  ;  bears  better  than 
Bartlett,  and  would  cultivate  it  after  three 
or  four  varieties ;  not  quite  equal  to  some 
others  in  fine  quality.  Dr.  Warder  thinks 
it  a  hardy  tree,  a  good  Pear ;  but  not  equal 
to  some  of  the  first  quality.  Mr.  Bateham 
has  fruited  it,  but  not  successfully.  Dr. 
Jones  the  same.  Mr.  Miller  had  his  nur- 
sery trees  of  Buerre  Diel  killed  by  the  snow 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1851. 

Mr.  Ernst  first  obtained  it  on  Quince 
from  France,  and  has  set  grafts  on  Quince 
and  Pear,  and  both  fruited.  It  is  not  so 
large  on  Quince,  but  holds  on  well ;  on 
Pear  it  grows  larger,  but  does  not  hold  on 
80  well.  I  find  it  a  good  fruit,  not  first  rate, 
and  would  not  be  without  it.  Recommended 
for  general  cultivation. 

Lawbence. — Early  Winter.  Mr.  Ernst — 
When  first  brought  into  notice,  got  grafts 
from  Downing  &.  Wilder ;  great  and  early 
bearer ;  fruit  of  good  size,  fine  yellow  color, 
and  sweetish  fine  flavor ;  retains  its  fine 
juicy  quality,  and  does  not  shrivel  in  ripen- 
ing until  Christmas ;  grown  on  Pear  by 


me.    I  would  recommend  it  to  one 

my  advice  as  a  cultivator,  who  wished  a 

Pear  for  himself  to  keep  till  Chriatmasy  be* 

fore  any  other  I  cultivate.     Mr.  Kelly  col* 

tivates  it  on  Quince ;  thinks  highly  of  it. 

Recommended. 

Winter  Nells  ^—Recommended  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

Glout  Morceau. — Early  Winter  ;  good 
bearer  ;  stubby,  hardy  grower ;  trees  never 
killed  by  frost.  Mr.  Bateham  did  not  think 
it  a  good  bearer,  at  least  while  young; 
tree  grows  well ;  fruit  scarce  but  first  rate. 
Recommended  for  trial. 

Easter  Beurre.— Recommended  for  gen- 
eral trial. 

LIST  OP  PEACHES, 

RECOMMENDED    FOR    GENERAL    CT7LTIVATI0V 

IN    OHIO. 

Large  Early  York,  (not  serrate.) 

Crawford's  Early  Malacoton. 

George  the  Fourth. 

New  York  Rareripe,  or  Morris  Red. 

Old  Mizon  Free. 

Old  Mixon  Cling. 

Crawford's  Late. 

Smock  Free. 

Heath  Cling. 

BISCUSSION  ON  GRAFTING. 

EVENING  SESSION  DECEMBER  FIFTH. 

The  discussion  this  evening  was  on  the 
relative  merits  of  grafting  and  budding,  and 
of  root  and  stock  grafting. 

Mr.  Humrickhouse,  being  called  upon  by 
the  President,  said  that  he  had  many  year** 
experience  in  root  grafting,  and  is  in  favor 
of  it  for  several  reasons :  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  seedlings  from 
the  seed  beds  to  the  nursery  rows  bef<»e 
grading— thus  saving  labor.  If  the  seed* 
lings  are  left  in  the  seed  beds  until  thej 
are  two  years  old,  tliey  will  average  three 
grafts  to  each  root.  He  grafted  on  rooU« 
strictly  speaking,  putting  one  graft  on  the 
collar  and  cutting  the  lower  part  of  the 
roots  into  sections,  making  from  two  lo 
four  of  each  stock.  He  has  set  out  ia 
orchard  root-grafted  trees  with  those  gralt« 
ed  at  standard  heights  and  found  the  root- 
grafted  trees  to  succeed  better  than  the 
others.    Some  of  those  grafted  at  standard 
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height  bursted  and  dwindled  away  ;  the 
season  was  unfavorable ;  the  root*grafted 
trees  lived  better,  are  as  large  as  the  others, 
and  I  thing  in  general  bear  as  early  and  as 
well.  There  are  some  varieties  that  ought 
to  be  grafted  standard  height — such  as 
are  straggling  growers  and  of  weak  habit. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  setting  out  rout- 
grafted  trees  in  nursery  rows,  to  keep  those 
of  the  same  habit  of  growth  together,  so 
that  the  weak  sorts  will  not  be  overshadow- 
ed. Planted  70  root-grafted  trees  in  1833, 
and  have  lost  none,  except  by  accident. 

Dr.  Warder  stated  the  views  of  the 
Northwestern  Nursery  men.  Some  claim- 
ed that  none  should  be  root-grafted ;  others 
think  that  some  varieties  can  and  ought  to 
be  so  worked.  The  result  is,  that  a  large 
majority  approve  of  root-grafting  of  all  but 
a  few  varieties,  such  as  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
die.  The  inquiry  in  reference  to  a  new 
kind  generally  is,  will  it  succeed  by  root- 
grafting?  Their  objections  are  rather  fal- 
lacious ;  some  of  it  is  really  in  some  cases, 
because  the  trees  grow  too  much.  The 
Gilpin,  Winesap,  Milam,  and  many  others, 
are  regarded  as  successful  on  root-grafting. 
The  real  objection  is,  that  Northern  Spy 
and  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  &c.,  died  near  the 
root  by  bursting.  The  objections  confined 
to  specific  varieties,  and  seemed  to  prevail 
among  their  seedlings  in  the  nursery  rows, 
as  well  as  grafted  trees,  and  was  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  the  bark  of  such  trees  as 
grow  with  them  from  four  to  five  feet  the 
first  season  in  the  nursery  rows. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  that  a  nurseryman  in 
Wisconsin  suggested  that  disease  would  be 
generated  by  the  root  on  which  the  gfaft 
was  set,  dying,  and  thus  engendering  dis- 
ease ;  but  upon  questioning  the  person, 
he  found  that  he  had  no  facts  to  sustain  his 
objections.  Dr.  Warder  resumed,  and  men- 
tioned other  theories,  but  said  he  never 
placed  any  weight  on  mere  theories.  He 
regarded  a  root-grafted  tree  as  a  cutting, 
and  did  not  consider  any  graft  would  ne- 
cessarily deteriorate  when  propagated  by 
cuttings.  He  considered  a  root-graft,  in 
many  instances,  better  than  any  other,  and 
they  were  certainly  handsomer. 


M..  Kelly  said  that  he  had  been  reading 
all  that  had  been  said  on  this  subject,  and 
thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion 
resulted  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
subject.  He  considered  a  graft  inserted  at 
the  collar  or  in  the  stock  at  any  point 
above  ground,  as  a  graft  proper ;  that  any 
graft  inserted  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
root  grown  under  ground,  as  nothing  more 
than  a  cutting — the  root  being  a  method  of 
assisting  to  "strike"  the  cuttings  :  that  all 
true  root-grafts  are  nothing  but  cuttings. 
He  therefore  thought  that  the  efiects  of 
root-grafting  will  be  to  leave  each  variety 
to  trust  for  its  success  to  its  own  hardiness, 
while  stock-grafting  will  give^  in  some 
measure,  the  hardiness  of  the  stock  to  the 
graft.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  re- 
ferring to  roses,  evergreens,  and  pears.  He 
further  said  that  he  considered  grafting 
high  up  liable  to  objection  ;  that  he  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  graft  at  not  more  than 
a  foot  from  the  ground. 

On  the  practice  of  using  succors  as  stocks, 
to  which  his  attention  was  called,  he  said 
he  thought  that  grafting  on  suckers  was 
not  diiTerent  from  grafting  on  other  stocks  ; 
that  such  suckers  will  be  hardy  or  weakly 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  tree  from 
which  they  have  originated,  and  in  many 
instances  would  be  superior  as  stocks  to 
some  seedlings. 

Dr.  Warder  had  seen  some  remurkably 
fine  trees  both  in  the  nursery  and  orchard, 
which  had  been  worked  upon  suckers.  In 
transplanting  such  trees,  however,  he  had 
often  noticed  a  peculiarity  of  the  rootSt 
which  were  horizontal  instead  of  descend- 
ing. 

Dr.  Jones  spoke  of  the  influence  of  seed- 
lihg  stocks  in  feeding  the  graft.  Thinks 
that  mistakes  are  made  by  nurserymen  not 
giving  such  close  attention  to  the  varieties 
which  can  feed  themselves  best,  and,  there* 
fore,  what  kinds  do  not  become  inferior  by 
root-grafting. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  the  first  he  knew  of 
root-grafting  was  about  25  years  ago  at 
Rochester,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  new 
invention  and  a  great  improvement.  It 
was  tried  on  Pears  and  Plums,  and  aban- 
doned ;  but  for  apples  it  was  almost  oni- 
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Tersally  adopted,  and  has  been  continued 
to  this  time — more  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  apple  trees  sold  there  having  been  root- 
grafted  ;  and  he  had  never  there  heard  of 
any  of  the  difficulties  now  suggested. 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  of  orchards  planted  near 
Dayton  from  root-grafted  trees  from  Heick's 
nurseries,  for  30  years.  Has  never  heard 
of  any  failures  of  orchards  there.  They 
however  have  generally  cnltivated  but  a 
few  kinds,  and  they  free  growers.  Spoke 
of  an  orchard  planted  partly  of  trees  grafted 
up  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  part 
at  the  surface  :  those  at  the  surface  all  re- 
main except  a  few  ;  and  those  grafted  up 
several  feet  are  many  of  them  gone  from 
some  cause.  Some  seedlings  in  the  same 
orchard  have  done  as  well  as  those  grafted  at 
the  surface.  This  process  of  root-grafting 
was  sold  as  a  secret  method  there  in  that 
day  for  $100.  I  have  practiced  root-graft- 
ing ;  some  varieties  are  feeble,  others  do 
remarkably  well ;  the  Northern  Spy  suc- 
ceeds with  me,  also  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  I  plant  my  grafts  in  a  bed  one 
year  before  I  remove  them  to  the  nursery 
rows.  I  think  this  gives  better  roots,  and 
an  opportunity  to  assort  the  plants  when 
setting  them  out  the  next  season.  Last 
year  I  commenced  in  December,  and  graft- 
ed about  105,000,  and,  owing  to  the  wet 
spring,  I  commenced  planting  them  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  finished  about  the 
1 5th.  I  lost  about  one-half  of  all ;  they 
bad  started  somewhat  before  I  planted. 

Mr.  Humrickhouse  said  in  regard  to  the 
root  being  used  as  an  aid  to  the  graft  in 
striking  as  a  cutting,  that  in  his  practice 
he  does  not  take  up  his  stocks  until  such 
time  as  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition  to 
plant  in  the  spring,  and  then  takes  up  the 
stock  and  grafts  on  the  collar  and  on  one 
and  two  lower  portions  of  the  root,  and 
finds  that  the  root  as  often  lives  and  grows 
of  those  grafted  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
root  as  on  the  collar  ;  and  that  therefore 
he  does  not  consider  the  root-grafting  any 
different  in  its  effect  from  other  grafting 
low  down,  as  an  aid  to  striking,  but  that 
results  from  the  graft  being  covered  in  the 
ground  somewhat.  He  regards  the  root- 
grafted  trees  as  healthy  as  others,  and  re- 


ferred to  the  Monongahela  orchards. 

Dr.  Jones  gave  his  viewB  as  to  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  in  growth  of  grafts, 
and  consequently  the  effect  of  stocks  more 
or  less  thrifty. 

Dr.  Cone,  of  Coshocton  county,  spoke 
of  a  custom  which  prevails  in  his  part  of 
the  State,  of  top-grafting  trees  sioce  1836, 
and  this  method  has  succeeded  well.  They 
have  frequently  stood  as  seedlings  for  35 
years. 

Effect  of  the  Stock  ok  the  Pruit. — 
Mr.  Benedict  said  he  had  grafted  Ram  bos 
on  two  seedlings-— one  on  a  sweet  stock 
and  one  on  a  very  sour  one.  He  has  al- 
ways thought  the  Rambo  of  the  sweet  tree 
the  best  he  ever  ate,  and  richer  and  better 
than  of  the  other  tree.  He  also  grafted  a 
Bellefieur  on  a  sweet  stock,  and  has  no 
doubt  but  that  the  stock,  and  especially 
sweet  stocks,  have  an  effect  upon  the  fruit 
grafted  upon  them. 

Dr.  Jones  thought  stocks  influence  the 
fruit,  and  spoke  of  the  circulation  and  as- 
similation of  trees. 

Mr.  Bateham  thought  differently  ;  that 
no  perceptible  effect  was  produced  by  the 
stock  on  the  quality  of  the  fmit. 

Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  the  new  theories  of 
vegetable  physiology;  that  assimilatioo 
goes  on  at  all  points  of  the  plant,  bat 
doubted  that  there  was  a  regular  circula* 
tion,  as  had  been  urged,  and  therefore  in* 
ferred  that  a  healthy  stock  was  essential  to 
induce  vigorous  growth,  but  would  hesitate 
attributing  any  other  influence  to  the  stock  ; 
since  genuine  fruit  was  often  produced  from 
a  new  bud,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  leaf 
of  the  variety  budded  upon  the  tree,  which 
therefore  furnished  all  the  leaves  to  do  the 
''assimilation  of  the  sap,*'  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  veriest  Choke  Pear  woold 
produce  delicious  BartIett,from  a  flower  bud, 
without  a  single  leaf  of  its  own  kind. 

Mr.  Harr  says  he  has  in  his  orchard  an 
apple,  hard  and  juicy,  upon  which  an  Amer- 
ican Golden  Russet  has  been  modified  so  aa 
to  be  very  nearly  half  way  between  the 
original  and  grafted  sort,  and  differs  from 
any  other  American  Russet  he  has  ever 
seeft. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  bj 
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Messrs.  Cone,  Jones,  Humrickhouse,  Bale* 
ham,  Kelly,  and  others. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Enoo,  Clark  county,  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  absorption  by  the 
roots,  gave  an  instance  of  pouring  brine 
around  a  peach  tree,  which,  after  several 
weeks,  began  to  die,  and  the  fruit  ripen 
prematurely.  He  tasted  a  number  of  the 
peoches,  and  they  distinctly  tasted  of  the 
salt. 

Maj.  Hunt  spoke  of  a  single  apple  gath- 
ered from  a  tree  and  presented  to  him,  one- 
half  Bellefleur  and  half  Russet  in  color  and 
taste. 

Mr.  Benedict  gave  an  instance  of  a  tree 
in  his  orchard,  with  apples  of  different  quali- 
ties (although  very  like,)  on  different  sides 
of  the  tree,  which  was  a  regular  thing. 

Mr.  Ernst  gave  an  instance  of  a  blossom 
bud  of  the  Bartlett,  inserted  in  a  pear  stock, 
which  produced  a  fruit  of  the  Barllett,  and 
matured  it  without  leaves  to  the  bud ;  there 
were  other  Bartlett  leaves  on  the  tree,  but 
not  on  the  limb. 

Mr.  Bateham  gave  a  similar  instance  as 
to  the  Plum. 

The  hour  being  late,  the  relative  merits 
of  budding  and  grafting  were  not  generally 
discussed.  Some  thought  budding  an  easier 
and  surer  method  of  propagating:  others 
like  grafting  the  best,  because  the  young 
trees  grew  straighter .  It  was  thought  that 
the  difference  in  effect  between  budding  and 
grafting  above  ground,  would  be  little ;  but 
that  budding  would  differ  from  root-grafting 
the  same  as  top-grafting  would. 

The  discussion  on  insects  injurious  to 
fruit  trees  and  vines,  and  the  diseases  that 
affect  the  same,  was  deferred  for  the  next 
meeting,  owing  to  a  want  of  time.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  earnestly  request 
that  members  will  give  particular  attention 
to  these  matters,  as  well  as  other  facts  of 
interest  pertaining  to  fruit  culture,  during 
the  coming  year,  and  come  prepared  to 
cammunicate  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  December  6th, 
1864,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  officers  of  the  Ohio  Pomological 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year : 


President — A  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati. 
Vice  PresiderU — Dr.  I.  G.  Jones,  of  Co* 
lumbus. 

TVeaturer — M.  B.  Bateham, of  Columbus. 
Secretary — A.  B.  Buttles,  of  Columbus. 

NEXT  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  ProRident  suggested  that  it  might  be 
deemed  advisable  for  this  Society  to  meet 
hereafter  biennially,  as  was  the  practice  of 
the  National  Society;  and  in  that  case,  he 
thought  our  meetings  should  be  held  in  the 
alternate  years  from  that  Society,  and 
hence  he  should  be  in  favor  of  meeting 
again  next  year. 

After  some  general  discussion,  on  motion, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  next  meeting  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

LIST  OP  FRUITS  FOR  OHIO. 

Discussion  on  Apples,  at  a  joint  meeting  qf 
the  Ohio  Pomological  &Kiety  and  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  at  Colunbns, 
Wednesday  evening,  Dee.  6th,  1864 :  A.  H. 
Ernst  and  J.  K.  Green  in  the  Chair, 
M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Warder  and  M.  B.  Bateham,  viz :  to 
agree  upon  a  list  of  apples  to  be  recom* 
mended  for  general  cultivation  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  take  up  the 
several  kinds  of  apples  in  the  order  of  their 
season,  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter  varie- 
ties. 

Early  Harvest  was  reported  as  good  in 
all  parts  of  the  State— not  always  a  pro* 
fuse  bearer,  but  fair  in  most  localities;  does 
best  in  rich  or  well  mannured  soil.  Highly 
approved  wherever  known. — Recommend- 
ed unanimously. 

Early  Strawberry. — Highly  approved 
south  and  in  center  of  the  State,  also  in 
north-west  and  north-east.  Not  much 
known  in  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
but  does  well  wherever  known. — Recom- 
mended unanimously. 

Large  Yellow  Bougr  or  Sweet  BotroB. 
—  Gen.  WoTthington  had  grown  this  exten- 
sively for  many  years  in  Ross  county,  and 
approves  it  very  highly.    Was  reported 
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good  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Not  a  great 
bearer.  Dr.  Warder  proposed  to  recommend 
it  only  for  limited  cultivation. — Recom- 
mended with  one  dissent. 

Ahbrican  Summer  Peabmain. — Pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Jones,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  know  it,  but  passed  as  not 
fufficiently  known. 

Golden  Sweet. — Generally  known  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  highly 
commended,  especially  for  baking,  for  ap- 
ple butter,  and  for  stock. — Recommended 
with  one  dissent. 

Maiden's  Blush. — Commended  by  nu- 
merous gentlemen,  especially  for  its  fine 
looks  and  for  market.  Some  like  it  for 
cooking  and  for  the  table;  does  well  in  all 
parts  of  the  State — is  larger  and  of  less 
flavor  south  than  north. — Recommended 
with  several  dissents. 

[This  is  beautiful  to  sell,  always  produc- 
tive and  good  for  the  kitchen,  but  has  too 
much  and  too  disagreeable  flavor  to  be  re- 
commended for  the  desert. — Ed.] 

Fall  Pippin  or  Golden  Pippin. — Well 
known  and  highly  approved  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Keeps  best  and  has  best  flavor 
at  the  north,  but  is  largest  at  the  sooth. — 
Recommended  with  one  dissent. 

Cooper. — Dr.  Hempstead  said  he  be- 
lieved the  history  of  this  apple  had  not  yet 
been  fully  stated.  The  grafts  were  brought 
from  Boston  to  Marietta  by  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Zanesviile,  who  called  it  a  French  apple, 
the  original  tree  having  been  imported,  as 
he  believed,  from  France.  AH  present 
who  knew  the  apple  called  it  first  rate ; 
but  some  gentlemen  thought  it  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  warrant  its  recommenda- 
tion for  general  cultivation,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. — Recom- 
mended with  one  dissent. 

Rambo. — Was  pronounced  first  rate,  es- 
pecially in  central  parts  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Warder  said  it  was  good  at  the  south,  but 
ripens  early,  becomes  dry,  and  does  not 
keep  as  well  as  at  the  north. — ^Recommend- 
ed unanimously. 

American  Golden  Russrt. — Messrs. 
Worthington  and  Green  said  it  was  first  rate 
when  in  perfection,  but  with  them  it  soon 
perishes,  and  is  not  generally  of  fair  and 


healthy  growth.  Mr.  Steele  finds  it  first 
rate,  good  size,  and  trees  healthy,  considers 
it  one  of  the  best  of  winter  apples  for  the 
table.  Other  gentlemen  said  it  mraa  not  of 
attractive  appearance,  and  not  good  for 
market;  though  persons  who  knew  it  wooM 
always  buy  it.  Dr.  Cone  said  trees  were 
not  healthy  with  him.  Dr.  Warder  con- 
siders it  first  rate  ;  tree  of  slender  growth, 
and  forming  a  small  head,  should  be  plant- 
ed nearer  than  other  trees. — Recommended 
unanimously. 

Yellow  Belleflextr. — ^Moch  approved 
in  most  parts  of  the  State ;  not  so  largs 
and  handsome  at  the  north  as  in  central 
Ohio.  —  Recommended  with  several  dis- 
sents. 

White  Bellsflevr  ob  Ortlvt. — ^Hr. 
Ernst  and  others  from  southern  Ohio,  ap- 
proved it  highly,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
good  apple,  and  adapted  to  most  parts  of  tin 
State. — Recommended  with  several  dis- 
sents. [It  was  evident  that  this  fmit  was 
not  known  by  many  of  the  convention.] 

Belhort  or  Gate. — ^Mr.  Homrickhoose 
said  this  apple  was  considered  indispensable 
in  his  region  ;  thinks  the  tree  rather  tender. 
Gentlemen  from  central  and  norUiern  Ohio 
spoke  of  it  as  very  excellent,  and  deserring 
general  cultivation.  —  Recommended  far 
general  cultivation  in  northern  half  of 
the  State. 

Newtowk  SprTZERBERG. — ^Very  highly 
approved  at  Cincinnati,  and  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  wherever  known,  for  ta- 
ble and  for  market. — Recommended. 

WiNESAP. — Well  known  and  everywhere 
approved,  though  not  of  first  rate  qaalities. 
Recommended. 

Winter  Sweet  Paradisb. — Specimens 
presented  by  Mr.  Brush,  who  commended 
it  very  highly,  especially  for  baking.  Hss 
been  grown  by  Wm.  Merion,'near  Colomhns, 
for  10  or  12  years.  Said  to  have  come  firo« 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bateham  thought  it  was 
identical  with  the  Wells  Sweeting,  of  New 
York.  All  agreed  that  it  was  a  first  rats 
sweet  apple. — Recommended  for  general 
trial. 

Talmah  Sweetiro. — Recommended  hj 
Mr.  Bateham  and  several  others  as  very  ex- 
cellent for  baking,  and  as  a  great  bearert 
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profitable  for  stock. — Passed  as  not  suffi- 
ciently known. 

Broadwell  Swebt  was  highly  com- 
mended  by  Mr.  Ernst  and  others  from  Cin- 
cinnati, near  which  city  it  originated.  El- 
liot's description  was  read,  and  his  com- 
mendation seconded. —  Recommended  for 
general  trial. 

RoxBURT  Russet. — Condemned  by  many 
as  uncertain,  and  liable  to  speck  and  rot. — 
Passed  as  not  worthy  general  commenda- 
tion. 

Newtowh  Pifpin. — Highly  commended 
generally,  but  General  Worthington  and 
several  others  found  it  speck  with  them. 
On  sandy  soils  not  generally  good,  also  on 
beech  clay  soils  at  the  north.  Prof.  Ma- 
ihet  thought  it  was  good  only  on  limestone 
soils.  Gen.  Worthington  thought  this  and 
some  other  old  kinds  are  losing  their  health 
and  vitality. — Recommended  with  severa) 
dissents. 

Rawle's  Javet  or  Genetino.  —  Dr. 
Warder  said  this  was  the  winter  apple 
of  southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  etc.,  but  he 
was  arraid  it  was  not  generally  known 
through  the  State,  especially  in  the  north. 
Several  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  said  they  knew  it,  and  approved 
it  hi^rhly. — Recommended  unanimously. 

Several  other  apples  were  proposed  by 
different  members  of  the  Convention,  but 
passed  as  not  being  sufficiently  known  or 
tested  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Xr.  XoormaB*8  Frait  Boom. 


The  Rooms  should  not  be  on  the  ground 
floor,  because  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  keep 
one  cool  in  that  position  than  if  raised  into 
the  air.  If  circumstances  render  a  ground 
floor  indispensable,  then  the  access  of 
warmth  from  the  earth  should  be  cut  off  by 
double  floors  and  air  passages  between 
them. 

It  must  be  ventilated,  without  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  except  in  a  very  inconsi- 
derable degree.  The  object  of  ventilation 
is  to  carry  off  the  excessive  moisture  that 
accompanies  fruit  when  first  stored,  or  such 
dampness  as  may  otherwise  form. 

It  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possiblei  with- 


out freezing ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  never 
be  warm,  and  never  cold.  If  warm,  the 
chemical  changes  that  result  in  the  decay 
of  fruit  are  rendered  more  active  aiM  in- 
tense. If  frozen,  all  flavor  is  destroyed. 
The  way  in  which  frost  operates  in  destroy- 
ing the  flavor  of  fruit  is  unexplained,  but 
the  fact  is  certain,  as  was,  indeed,  proved 
in  a  curious  way  two  or  three  years  ago. 
A  gentleman  residing  at  Boston,  U.  S., 
wishing  to  send  to  London  specimens  of 
the  famous  Boston  Nectarine,  packed  them 
in  ice.  In  a  very  short  time  they  arrived, 
plump  as  when  gathered,  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  produced  by  the  rich  and 
glowing  colors  that  only  form  beneath  such 
a  sun  as  shines  in  the  United  States — but 
they  were  tasteless.  In  order  to  secure  a 
Fruit  Room  against  frost,  the  room  is  lined, 
and  on  the  north  roof  even  doubled  lined 
with  wood,  so  as  to  have  one,  or  on  the 
north  two,  layers  of  air  between  the  wain- 
scoting and  the  outer  wall.  The  same 
precaution  keeps  off  such  solar  heat  as  would 
be  inconvenient  during  antumn  and  winter. 

In  addition,  in  case  of  very  cold  weather, 
a  small  stove  is  provided^  and  here  no  doubt 
more  attention  is  demanded  than  in  any 
part  of  the  arrangements.  A  negligent 
servant  would  be  almost  certain  to  over- 
heat the  room  one  day,  and  to  let  the  fire 
out  in  another ;  or,  as  a  matter  of  course  9 
to  light  the  fire  in  warm  weather,  and  for- 
get it  in  a  hard  frost.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  whether  this  fire-place  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  by  a  further  casing  of  wood 
in  the  inside  of  the  room.  Half-inch  boards 
are  so  cheap  now,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  additional  casing  would  be  cheaper 
than  a  fire-place,  the  need  of  which  it  would 
obviate. 

We  believe  no  register  is  kept  of  the 
temperature  in  Mr.  Moorman's  Room,  but 
we  can  be  hardly  wrong  in  saying  that  40^ 
and  50^  should  represent  the  occasional 
extremes,  45  being  the  mean. 

Fruit  Roohs — Keepihg  Pears.— The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  intelligent  cul- 
tivators are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  sop- 
ply  of  the  best  fruit  daring  the  few  weekf 
when  it  may  be  plucked  fresh  from  the 
tree. 
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The  best  artificial  method  for  prolong^ing 
the  period  of  maturity  must  be  ascertained; 
and  when  once  reached  cannot  fail  to  be 
■ought  with  eagerness.  For  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  no  little  consequence  whether  the 
cultivator,  who  has  expended  a  considerable 
sum  to  purchase,  raise,  and  carefully  culti- 
vate a  fine  orchard  of  trees,  be  permitted 
to  eat  the  best  fruit  only  during  two  or  three 
months  of  '*  the  fruit  season,"  or  to  feast 
on  melting  pears  all  through  a  long  winter 
and  till  the  fresh  trusses  of  strawberries  are 
reddening  his  garden  beds  the  next  summer. 
This  is  no  chimera — it  will  be  done. 

The  old-fashioned  receipt  for  keeping 
winter  apples  was  <'  to  lock  them  in  a  cool 
cellar  and  hide  the  key."  But  this  simple 
process  will  not  answer  for  pears.  These 
evaporate  moisture  much  more  rapidly  than 
apples,  which  have  a  more  impervious  epi- 
dermis. Place  an  apple  in  a  ory  room  and 
it  will  continue  plump  for  a  long  time. 
During  the  same  period  a  pear  will  become 
badly  shriveled* 

Winter  apples  are  usually  subjected  to 
many  changes  before  the  time  comes  round 
for  them  to  be  eaten.  They  are  placed  in 
a  dry  room,  tending  to  evaporate  their 
moisture  ;  then  are  removed  to  damp  cel- 
larSfWhere  moisture  is  re-absorbed;  changes 
of  temperature,  besides  being  accompanied 
alternately  with  dryness  and  humidity,  also 
afiect  the  keeping  qualities  by  the  direct 
action  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  pears,  when  subjected  to  tnese 
changes,  being  much  more  susceptible  than 
apples,  should  be  found  so  hard  to  keep. 
This  is  the  reason  whv  we  so  oflen  hear 
the  complaints,  "I  can't  keep  winter  pears," 
or  "they  won't  ripen  with  me  :  they  either 
wither,  or  rot,  or  both" — ^'•winter  pears  are 
a  humbug." 

If  the  best  Bartletts  and  Virgalieus  could 
be  taken  from  the  tree  five  days  before  their 
usual  period  of  maturity  (as  they  always 
should  be"^)  and  submitted  to  a  temperature 
scarcely  above  freezing,  and  where  no 
change  either  in  temperature  or  moisture 
could  occur,  they  would  keep  an  indefinite 
length  of  time;  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long, 
whether  seven  months  or  seven  years,  and 
the  nearer  they  are  made  artificially  to  ap- 

E roach  this  condition  the  longer  they  will 
eep.  This,  with  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  moisture,  which  alwavs  tend  to  produce 
decay,  constitute  all  that  is  at  present 
known  and  established  relative  to  the  keep- 
ing ol  fruit  in  a  simple,  unprepared  state* 
The  exclusion  of  air  from  fruit  in  its  simple, 
ordinary  condition,  is  of  less  importance 
than  is  usually  supposed,  as  it  usually  con- 


•  There  may  be  a  very  few  ezceptiona>>tucb,  for 
example,  aa  the  Andrew*. 


tains  within  itself  all  the  elements  for  fer- 
mentation. 

In  constructing  a  fruit  room,  therefore, 
the  first  and  leading  requisite  is  to  guard 
against  changes  of  temperature,  that  is,  to 
exclude  frost  and  heat.  Hence  the  same 
principle  substantially  must  be  applied  as 
in  the  erection  of  an  ice-house,the  adoption 
of  double  walls,  double  roof,  and  doable 
doors,  forming  perfect  non-condactors  of 
heat. 

The  annexed  plan  exhibits,  in  substance, 
the  best  mode  at  present  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  and  shelves.  The 
walls  are  double,  and  may  be  made  of  brick 
or  of  matched  boards ;  the  former  will  be 
most  secure  from  changes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  enclosed  plate  of  air  serves  as  an  addi- 
tional non-conductor;  but,  as  its  circulatioa 
in  this  confined  state  carries  the  heat  from 
one  wall  to  another,  a  filling  in  of  some 
porous  substance  to  prevent  this  circulatioa 
is  a  decided  improvement.  Col.  Wilder  is 
very  successful  with  charcoal  dust — saw 
dust  or  dried  tan  would  be  as  efficacious. 
On  each  side  of  the  room  is  a  window,  cor* 
responding  with  the  two  walls,  so  tiiat  the 
room  may  always  be  kept  dark;  each  shut- 
ter is  made  of  boards,  double,  or  with  a 
confined  portion  of  air.  These  windows 
serve  for  cleaning  and  airing  the  room  be- 
fore gathering  the  fruit,  and  for  ventilation 
in  a  few  rare  instances  when  occupied. 
The  doors  are  also  double.  In  ordinary 
cases,  all  the  ventilation  required  is  eflTected 
by  registers  placed  in  the  walls  near  the 
fioor  and  roof.  The  table  at  the  center  of 
the  room  is  used  for  the  reception  of  fruit 
before  placing  on  the  shelves.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  cotton  or  other  soft  substance  to 
prevent  bruising.  The  shelves  are  divided 
into  narrow  strips,  with  the  space  of  an 
inch  between  each,  to  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  air  through  them.  The  upper  ones 
are  raised  at  the  back  that  the  fruit  may  be 
easily  seen.  All  are  provided  with  a  ledge* 
board  in  front. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  has  iriveii 
much  attention  to  the  preservation  of  win- 
ter pears,  and  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
keep  good  specimens  through  the  whole  of 
spring  into  the  summer  months.  His  frail 
room  was  at  first  below  ground,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  a  cellar,  but  he  found  it 
too  warm,  too  damp,  and  not  well  fitted  for 
the  purpose.  He  then  adopted  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  constructed  a  fruit  room  orer 
his  carriage  house,  having  double  walls, 
filled  with  powdered  charcoal.  The  fruit 
is  arranged  in  shelves,  and  on  the  approach 
of  the  severest  weather  of  winter  it  is  re- 
moved and  packed  in  boxes  with  a  thin 
layer  of  thin  rye  straw  between  each  tier. 
The  boxes  are  then  placed  together  and 
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covered  with  hay  three  feet  deep.  Joseph 
MoormaD,  of  Boston,  has  a  fruit  room,  also 
over  a  carriage  house,  the  walls  not  filled 
in,  and  perhaps  in  other  respects  not  so 
secure  from  frost  as  would  be  desirable.  A 
small  stove  is,  therefore,  placed  in  one 
corner,  to  be  used  when  necessity  demands. 
(It  is  also  used  for  repelling  moisture.)  He 
succeeds  admirably,  however,  in  preserving 
an  even  temperature,  and  states  that, 
**  when  the  weather  becomes  frosty,  it  is 
several  days  before  the  thermometer  is  af- 
fected as  much  as  one  degree.''  The  fruit 
room  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
under  the  charge  of  Robert  Thompson,  is, 
doubtless,  a  more  perfect  structure ;  the 
double  walls,  eight  inches  apart,  are  filled 
in  with  dry  moss,  and,  according  to  the 
statement  of  R.  W.  Sargent  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  fire  is  never 
used,  although  the  thermometer  in  open  air 
has  sunk  to  ^ve  degrees  below  zero.  The 
fruit  is  on  open  shelves.  Long  continued 
severe  weather,  as  often  occurs  in  this 
country,  would,  of  course,  be  more  difficult 
to  guard  against  than  a  sudden  snap. 

It  is  obvious  that  artificial  heat  should 
be  used  with  extreme*caution,  as  there  are 
changes  of  temperature  and  of  moisture 
that  cause  speedy  decay.  Ventilation  by 
opening  the  room  to  the  air  outside  only  to 
be  effected  when  the  temperatures  within 
and  without  are  the  same.  Some  French 
Horticulturists  have  made  use  of  the  chlo* 
ride  of  calcium'^  for  absorbing  the  super* 
abundant  moisture  of  their  fruit  rooms, 
which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  for 
currents  of  external  air,  and  without  any 
change  in  temperature.  It  is  placed  in  a 
shallow  wooden  box,  so  as  to  expose  two 
or  three  superficial  feet  to  the  air,  the  box 
being  open  also  at  one  corner,  which  being 
placed  lowest  upon  a  table  the  liquid  chlo- 
ride immediately  drains  off  and  runs  into 
an  earthen  vessel.  It  may  then  be  dried 
over  a  hot  fire,  and  be  as  good  as  before. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  different  lo- 
calities and  situations  is  no  doubt  quite  un- 
like. Some  cellars  are  much  dryer  than 
others,  which  is  a  reason  that  some  are 
quite  successful  in  keeping  fruit,  when 
others  with  equal  care  entirely  fail.  An 
important  object  in  selecting  an  upper  room 
is  not,  however,  merely  to  avoid  moisture. 
To  secure  coolness  is  the  main  reason,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  half  autumn,  when 
a  great  manv  winter  pears  are  permanently 
injured  for  keeping  by  too  much  warmth. 
But  the  moisture  of  the  air  should  be  so 
regulated  as  never  to  condense  upon  the 
fruit  (kept  at  the  same  temperature),  pro- 
ducing what  is  usually  termed  sweating, 

*  Obtained  hf  hetUng  common  chloride  of  lias. 
9o.  II'IS— Ssw  8Batu.~lfov.  A  Die.  1854.' 


nor  to  be  so  little  that  the  fruit  shall  throw 
off  its  juice  to  the  dry  atmosphere,  pro* 
ducing  shriveling.  A  little  experience  in 
a  well  constructed  room,  would  enable  any 
one  to  manage  this  point  accurately. 

We  should  have  mentioned,  when  speaks 
ing  of  the  construction  of  the  shelves,  that 
they  should  be  evenly  covered  with  some 
soft  substance,  one  of  the  best  of  which  i« 
hay  made  from  the  spear  of  June  grass, 
{Pon  praUmis),  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
soilness  and  elasticity.  The  fruit  should 
then,  after  being  carefully  assorted  from  all 
bruised  or  decayed  specimens  and  wiped 
dry,  be  placed  on  a  single  layer  upon  this^ 
without  touching. 

It  will  be  understood  by  all  familiar  wHh 
keeping  winter  pears,  that  when  the  speci* 
mens  approach  the  usual  period  of  maturity 
they  should  be  successively  removed  to  a 
warmer  room,  where  a  few  days  will  de- 
velop their  golden  color  and  their  melting 
texture. 

As  we  have  alreadv  observed,  the  great 
leading  requisite  is  a  low  and  uniform  tem- 
perature and  exclusion  from  light;  the  fruit 
having  the  elements  for  fermentation  with- 
in itself,  the  absence  of  air  is  not  of  great 
importance,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  great  success  which  has  been  found  to 
attend  packing  in  charcoal,  sawdust,  chaff, 
etc.,  is  largely  owing  to  the  preservation  of 
a  uniform  temperature  by  these  non-con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
heat,  with  occasionally  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  admitting  of  being  placed  in  a  cold 
and  damp  cellar  by  absorbing  the  surplus 
moisture. 

AH  this  care  will,  no  doubt,  appear  to 
some  as  altogether  too  great  for  practice. 
But,  even  supposing  that  the  room  and  its 
management  will  cost  as  much  as  the  fruit 
garden  and  its  cultivation,  would  not  dou- 
bling or  tripling  the  period  for  the  maturitr 
of  pears  amply  repay  all  trouble  1  Andt 
estimated  by  money  merely,  would  not  such 
a  room,  for  the  marketer  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens, prove  eminently  profitable  by  ena* 
abling  him  to  sell  his  best  specimens  for 
twenty-five  cents  each,  a?  has  been  repeat- 
edly done  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  well 
kept  rare  sorti»  ?  Msny  thousand  could  be 
placed  in  a  single  building;  and,  as  high 
profits  are  in  future  to  accompany  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  very  best,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  look  at  the  mode  that  shall  con 
tribute  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Such  a  room  as  we  have  described  would 
be  an  admirable  place  for  grapes,  either 
deposited  on  the  shelves  or  (still  better) 
suspended  by  wire  hooks  at  the  apex  of 
each  bunch,  causing  the  bunches  to  spread 
and  the  grapes  to  hang  apart  and  prevent 
rottiog. 
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In  all  cases  where  a  cellar  is  used  for 
keeping  fruit,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
common  winter  apples,  the  evils  of  damp- 
ness may  be  much  lessened  by  placing  the 
shelves  in  the  center  and  leaving  a  space 
all  around  for  passage.  These  shelves  may 
be  suspended  on  iron  rods,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wall  and  floor  that  the  most 
expert  rat  can  never  reach  them  by  his 
longest  leap.  They  may  be  twice  as  wide 
as  usual,  as  they  are  reached  from  the  pas- 
■age  on  both  sides. 


f^ 


The  Trees  in  Convsntlon. 

We  are  persuaded  that  more  trees  die  of 
the  laziness  or  ctrelessness  of  their  own- 
ers than  from  all  other  causes  united. 
Were  they  gifted  with  tongues,  and  assem- 
bled in  convention,  we  think  there  would 
be  indignant  remonstrance  at  their  untime- 
ly "  taking  off,"  and  the  cause  of  their 
death  would  almost  invariably  be  laid  to 
the  fruit  grower's  door.  Whether  such  a 
convention  has  actually  been  held  or  not,  we 
do  not  presume  to  affirm;  but  we  find  among 
our  editorial  notes  reports  of  speeches 
said  to  have  been  delivered  at  such  a 
tree  meeting.  It  seems  the  orchard  and 
garden  trees  took  a  hint  from  the  *^  Joint- 
worm  Convention,"  held  sometime  this 
last  summer,  down  south,  which  they  saw 
reported  in  the  papers ;  and  thought  if  the 
field  insects  could  muster  a  gathering,  it 
was  fair  for  them  to  be  up  and  doing.  So 
a  meeting  was  called  at  Pomologicai  Hall, 
to  protest  against  death^s  doings,  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  promote  the 
longevity  of  the  race.  The  notes  state  that 
the  meeting  was  unusually  full,  and  that 
the  natives  of  the  orchard  were  all  aston- 
ished at  their  own  strength  and  numbers. 
The  chief  speakers  were  invalids,  who  bore 
in  their  persons  unequivocal  evidence  of 
harsh  usage  and  neglect.  A  venerable 
gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Apple,  was 
among  the  first  to  address  the  chair.  There 
was  a  terrible  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and  a 
sad  crook  in  his  limbs,  occasioned  by  the 
heavy  burdens  he  had  borne.  His  collar 
was  perforated  with  holes,  and  little  piles 
of  sawdust  lay  about  him  as  if  he  were 
about  to  make  a  sawdust  pudding  instead 
of  a  speech. 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "that  if 
this  convention  had  been  here  a  little  later, 
I  should  not  have  been  here  to  attend  it. 
This  is  my  last  speech,  as  it  happens  to  be 
oiy  first.  I  speak  from  the  boraers  of  the 
grave,  and  trust,  therefore,  that  my  words 
will  be  heeded.  You  see  in  me  the  marks  of 
premature  age,  that  I  am  honey«combed  by 


the  borer,  and  am  Bi>on  to  go  the  way  of  all 
trees.  I  might  have  continued  my  useful 
labors  for  generations  to  come,  had  I  not 
been  over-tasked  with  burdens,  and  had  my 
friends  seasonably  guarded  me  against  my 
enemies.  But  not  a  finger  did  they  lift  to 
rout  the  caterpillars  from  their  nests,  or  to 
save  me  from  the  ravages  of  the  canker* 
worm.  Year  after  year  violence  was  done 
to  my  taste  in  dress,  and  instead  of  the 
beautiful  green  I  most  delight  in,  I  was 
forced  to  put  on  russet  and  dingy  brown  in 
mid-summer.  The  borers  seized  me  by  tho 
collar  and  plied  me  with  their  instruments 
of  death,  and  not  a  soul  of  the  bipeds  that 
thrived  on  the  fruits  of  my  toil  thought 
it  worth  while  to  knock  out  their  teeth.  I 
cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  I  move  yon 
sir,  that  we  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  remonstrance,  in  view  of  our  common 
grievances.  '* 

A  short-legged  gentleman  next  arose* 
and  was  intrc^uced  to  the  audience  as  Mr. 
Pear.  Some  called  him  a  dwarf,  but  he 
did  not  relish  the  name,  and  always  feigned 
youngness  to  account  for  the  lack  of  length 
in  his  perpendiculars.  His  coat  was  a  pep- 
per-and-salt hue,  and  some  called  him  a 
scaly  fellow. 

"  I  rise,"  said  he, "  to  second  the  motion 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Apple,  and  I  do  it  all  the 
more  cheerfully,  because  I  have  certain 
grievances  of  my  own  that  call  for  relief. 
It  is  enough  to  bring  Uighi  and  mildew 
upon  any  body,  that  has  the  susceptible 
soul  of  a  pear  within  him,  to  be  treated  as 
I  am.    Because  I  happen  to  be  a  modest 
gentleman,  and  am  willing  to  take  lodgings 
with  my  country  friend,  Mr.  Quince,  I  am 
treated  as  a  person  of  small  consequence, 
and  am  jammed  into  quarters  close  enoogli 
to  breed  distempers  of  all  kinds.    Instead 
of  the  great  ado  men  make  about  the  blight, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  the  race  was  not  all 
blighted  long  ago.     I  am  a  wonder  to  my- 
self when  I  remember  the  usage  I  have 
survived.      At  first  I  was  over-fed,  and 
dosed  with  stimulants,  that  I  might  grow 
rapidly  and  gratify  my  owner's  cupidity 
with  a  large  crop  of  fruit.    My  limbs  had 
no  opportunity  to.  harden,  and  the  first  kill- 
ing frost  sloughed  them  off  every  winter. 
Then  I  began  to  bear,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  my  stuffing.    I  can  now  scarce  gtst 
nourishment  enough  to  make  fruit,  and  as 
to  making  wood,  it  is  ss  impossible  as  a 
new  creation.    I  am  prematurely  old,  moo* 
sy,  hide-bound,  and  to  top  all  covered  with 
scale-buffs,  that  are  sapping  my  life.     Not 
one  of  the  ingrates  whom  I  have  annually 
feasted  with  my  dainties,  has  had  the  man- 
liness to  touch  me  with  potash  or  soda,  and 
rout  these  enemies.    I  snail  go  for  the  mo» 
Uon." 
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Mr.  Peach  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkling) 
and  said  that,  "  the  grievances  presented  by 
the  gentleman  that  preceded  him,  were 
milk-and-water  tales  in  comparison  with 
the  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him. 
If   the  age  of  martyrs  was  not  already 

Sassed,  he  would  readily  pass  as  the  John 
Logers  of  his  race,  save  that  to  make  the 
case  parallel  the  wife  and  all  the  children 
should  have  been  tortured  with  him. "  Here 
he  gave  a  hectic  cough  by  way  of  empha- 
sis, and  which  showed  that  he  was  dealing 
with  realities.  "  The  abuse  begins  in  my 
case  previously  to  birth.  We  are  bred  as 
promiscuously  as  the  fish,  and  the  result  of 
this  low  state  of  morals,  is  that  the  honor 
of  the  family  is  xmpeadied^  and  every  wo- 
man among  us  gets  jealous  and  dies  off 
with  the  yellows.  When  we  were  young  and 
bad  vigorous  constitutions,  we  could  get 
■long  with  almost  any  fare  and  do  good 
service.  Our  very  hardiness  invoked  neg- 
lect, and  that  treatment  has  become  so 
chronic,  that  multitudes  of  us  perish  under 
the  regimen.  You  see  the  worms  have  an- 
ticipated the  feast  of  the  grave  in  my  case. 
I  am  attacked  above  ground,  and  my  life- 
blood  is  flowing  out  through  their  deadly 
wounds.    No  one  thinks  to  be  after  these 

wretches  with  a  stick  or  a "    Here 

be  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
ruptured  a  blood-vessel  which  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

The  convention  was  timely,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  on  home  topics,  as  we  discov- 
ered the  first  time  we  visited  our  own  gar- 
den. There  were  the  sawdust  piles  about 
our  apples  and  quinces.  We  took  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  and  a  piece  of  v.'ire..  and 
were  immediately  upon  the  track  of  these 
animal  augers,  auguring  so  ill  for  their  fu- 
ture usefulness.  The  white-livered  wretch- 
es caught  it  for  once,  so  that  we  shall  have 
a  clear  conscience  when  that  remonstrance 
of  the  convention  comes  to  town.  The 
pears,  some  of  them  were  covered  with  the 
white  scsle  insects,  which  we  soon  scat- 
tered with  a  strong  decoction  of  soft  soap 
suds  and  a  coarse  brush.  The  peach  trees 
we  cleaned  around  the  collar,  cutting  out 
the  while  worms  that  clustered  under  the 
oosing  gum,  and  treating  the  wounds  with 
a  good  covering  of  wood  ashes.  We  saw, 
in  a  very  short  examination,  that  the  spcak- 
era  at  the  convention  were  manifestly  deal- 
ing in  home  truths  in  their  remarks.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  our  readers  may  iind  their 
own  gsrdens  an  illustration  of  the  same 
truthfulness.  At  all  events  it  will  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  examine  your  trees  without 
delay— do  not  let  them  die  of  neglect 

W.  C, 

Am,  AgricuUwriML 


Tbe  Humbug  of  Xaaj  Tarietioi. 

BT    0B0B6B   JAQITES. 

We  have,  in  our  g^rounds,  some  three 
hundred  pear  trees,  more  or  less,  comprising 
about  seventy  varieties  of  fruit  The  trees 
are  of  such  size  as  nurserymen  usually  re- 
tail at  from  one  to  three  or  four  dollars 
a  piece.  Calling  these  three  worth  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  their  present  condition,  if 
by  some  conjurer's  art,  their  number  of 
varieties  could  be  reduced  to  about  a  dozen 
of  what  we  consider  the  most  valuable 
sorts,  we  should  then  estimate  the  same 
trees  to  be  worth  at  least  eight  hundred 
dollars.  In  mercantile  phraseology,  Profit 
and  Loss  stands  Dr.  in  the  sum  of  (300 — 
to  the  reputation  of  having  seventy  in- 
stead of  a  dozen  varieties  of  pears.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  account  of  trash  accumu- 
lated on  our  hands,  we  have  among  our 
trees  the  Lewis,  the  Passas  du  Portugal » 
Beurre  de  Mons,  and  others  about  the  seize 
of  blackberries,  which — if  they  ever  mortify 
us  by  fruiting  again — we  intend  to  eat  with 
a  spoon  after  the  fashion  of  strawberries 
and  cream,  hoping  only  tliat  we  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  cream  and  ^ery  few  of  the 
pears. 

Next  we  have  a  class  of  pears  beatiful 
as  the  fabled  fruits  of  the  Hesperides,  but 
needing  no  hydra-headed  monster  to  guard 
them  against  the  depredations  of  those  who 
have  tasted  them  once.  Of  this  class 
Chelmsford  is  a  type,  Pope's  Scarlet  Major 
another,  the  Reine  des  Poires  another,  etc., 
etc.  Then  we  have  a  lot  which  "came 
highly  recommended,"  such  as  the  Bleek- 
her's  Meadow,  the  Dunmore,  etc.,  which 
our  pigs  always  refuse,  except  on  those  oc- 
casions when  his  darlint  of  an  Irish  keeper 
has  forgotten  "tn/*rrfy"  to  feed  him  for  » 
day  or  two  in  succession.  A  fourth  class 
were  received  under  the  prestige  of  sucb 
high-sounding  names  that  we  feel  certain 
they  must  be  something.  But  of  this  cJasa 
we  niuot  sorrowfully  say — **sUU  magni  nom" 
inis  umbra.^^  Their  fine  names  contrasted 
with  their  misorable  plight  have  been 
sneered  at,  at  horticultnral  exhibitions, 
their  owner's  taste  called  into  question,  and 
their  history  concluded  by  starving  poor 
piggy  into  an  appreciation  of  their  other- 
wise latent  excellence.  To  this  class  pro- 
perly belongs  certain  winter  varieties,  which 
we  shall  designate  as  the  shrivellers.  Then 
comes  some  for  which  we  paid  smartly, 
among  them,  the  Colmar  d'Aremberg.  This, 
we  will  admit,  has  proved  tolerably  palata- 
ble some  years,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
pleasurable  moments  of  our  life  would  be 
much  abridged  if  we  and  Colmar  d'Arem- 
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berg  were  never  more  to  meet  in  our  mor- 
tal pilgrimage. 

Again,  we  have  from  time  to  time  be- 
come the  proprietor  of  certain  other  "very 
new"  varieties— cAeop  enough  now — but  so 
scarce  when  we  purchased  them  that  we 
were  only  able  to  purchase  a  single  little 
miserable  specimen  tree — ^granted  to  us  as 
ft  special  favor  at  the  moderate  price  of  five 
dollars!  The  Grosse  Calabasse  heads  the 
list  of  these ;  the  Eyewuod  is  not  much  too 
good  to  follow  after,  and — but  we  donH  care 
to  prosecute  this  subject  further. 

If  the  art  of  grafting  has  lost  its  virtues 
next  spring,  we  shall  feel  strongly  tempted 
to  put  ourselves  in  away  to  remain  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  all  the  rest  of  these  same 
new  varieties,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
plete our  education  in  regard  to  all  the 
others  above  named. 

We  want  pears  that  our  friends  and  our- 
selves can  enjoy — to  eat,  not  to  exhibit  at 
horticultural  fairs!  What  is  it  to  be  able 
to  show  a  hundred  varieties  of  pears  at  an 
exhibition  compared  to  having  the  finest 
and  choicest  of  this  fruit  to  set  before  one's 
friends?  Where  is  the  profit  or  honor,  or 
pleasure,  of  these  same  varieties  thus  dis- 
played, if  the  final  destination  of  three- 
fourths  of  them  is  the  pig-stye  ?  And  be- 
cause, if  our**  more  enterprising"  (1^  neigh- 
bor, Snooks,  happens  to  get  out  one  hundred 
and  one  varieties,  he  wins  the  laurels,  and 
we  are  at  once  left  in  the  lurch,  with 
only  the  miserable  consolation  of  going 
home  to  share  with  our  pig  in  what  other 
gratification  our  pears  may  be  capable  of 
afbrding. 

As  of  pears,  so  in  less  degree  of  all  our 
fruits.  We  remember  to  have  paid  a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  the  Carter  grapes — a  misera- 
ble savage  tree  from  its  native  wood!  Per- 
haps, though,  we  are  too  severe — having 
never  tasted  this  fruit:  for  we  do  assure 
you,  gentle  reader,  that  we — that  is,  our- 
selves and  our  pig — ^have  neither  of  us  suc- 
ceeded, up  to  these  present  writings,  in  get- 
ting the  monstrous  pulp  of  this  grape  far 
enough  down  our  throats  to  be  able  to 
know  bow  it  would  lie  in  our  stomachs. 
Newland's  strawberries  we  fortunately 
escaped :  also  several  of  the  patent  cur- 
rants, etc. 

We  might  go  on  this  way  through  the 
whole  circle  of  fruits  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants,  but  we  have  already  arrived  in 
Mght  of  an  objection  which  we  knew  we 
should  have  to  meet.  We  shall  be  asked: 
If  some  one  had  not  experimented  with 
new  varieties,  how  would  you  have  been 
supplied  with  such  fruit  as  your  Paradise 
d'Automme,  Rostezier,  Beurre  d'Anjou ; 
your  Leiaud's  Pippins,  your  Dutch  Currants, 
your  Hovey  strawberries,  ete.,  ete.1    True, 


very  true;  but  we  think  we  can  answer— 
at  least  interrogatively,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved Yankee  fashion. 

If  Columbus  had  never  discovered  Amer- 
ica, how  would  our  politicians  ever  hare 
opportunity  to  manifest  their  benevolence 
in  saving  the  Union?  It  is  very  well,  it  is 
important,  indeed,  that  somebody  should 
give  attention  to  the  raising  and  testing  of 
new  varieties  of  fruits ;  but  is  that  anj 
reason  why  every  one  who  may  have  a  bit 
of  ground,  should  fill  it  up  with  all  manner 
of  new  trashy  fruits  which  nobody  has  fair* 
ly  tested?  The  wholesale  nurseryman,  the 
whealthy  amateur,  horticultual  soeietiei 
who  have  experimental  gardens,  men  verj 
fond  of  and  willing  to  pay  for  distinctions 
at  horticultural  exhibitions,  should  be  oar 
experimenters,  our  pioneers  on  the  western 
frontiers  of  horticulture.  As  for  the  rest 
of  us,  we  can  better  afllbrd  to  buy  their  ex- 
perience than  to  take  a  share  in  it.  If  no 
better  plan  can  be  devised,  let  the  members 
of  the  horticultural  society  each  agree  to 
test  one  or  two  new  and  different  vsrieties 
in  a  sesBon,  and  the  work  of  improvement 
would  progress  rapidly  enough  for  all  valu- 
able purposes.  At  any  rate  our  dearly 
bouffht  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  shj 
of  the  new  varieties.  We  ought  to  be,ws 
hope  we  are  willing  to  do  our  part;  but  we 
confess  we  have  not  much  enthusiasm  for 
doing  more. — Practical  Farmer, 


Agrionltural  Oratofi. 

In  these  times,  when  there  are  so  maay 
agricultural  associations,  fairs,  meetings  for 
discussions,  and  lectures — when  there  is  a 
great  desire  in  the  public  mind  to  learn 
something  concerning  the  important  inters 
est  of  agriculture,  the  demand  for  public 
speakers  is  so  great  that  men  cannot  readily 
be  found  who  will  give  satisfsction.  The 
popular  taste  requires  eloquence,  brilliancy, 
ready  ofir»hand  talent.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  desire  is  for  action,  energy,  show. 

To  gratify  this  taste,  and  to  cause  a  gen* 
eral  attendance  on  fairs,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profits,  agricultural  Societies  have  taken 
pains  to  employ  as  orators,  eloquent  men, 
men  of  renown  in  political  life.  The 
Houstons,  the  Everetts,  the  Douglasses, 
the  Filmores,  the  Sewards,  and  the  Cassea 
have  been  earnestly  sought  to  lend  the  aid 
of  their  eloquence  and  names,  to  render 
successful  State  and  County  Fairs.  They 
are  ** lions"  and  will  **draw  a  crowd. '^  Peo- 
ple have  read  their  speeches,  have  beard 
their  virtues  lauded  *<on  the  stump,"  and  in 
the  political  newspaper,  and  they  are  anx- 
ious to  listen  to  them.  They  desire  to  see 
these  great  men  of  the  Dation,  becattae  they 
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bate  held  high  offices,  and  been  regarded 
as  the  main  pillars  of  our  national  edifice. 
They  are  eloquent,—  they  command  atten- 
tion, and  their  teachings  are  too  often 
received  with  the  most  implicit  faith,  when 
they  "  know  nothing  **  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Though  it  may  be  good  policy,  tempora- 
rily, to  employ  such  men,  political  men, 
lawyers,  and  others  of  that  class,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  result  in  good. 
Ordinarily,  these  men  are  ready  to  accept 
invitations,  because  they  hope  to  gain  per- 
sonal or  political  influence  thereby.  They 
feel  that,  by  engaging  in  such  matters,  they 
will  increase  their  prospects  for  political 
advancement.  They  do  not  care,  while  the 
people  do  not  ask,  whether  they  possess 
any  agricultural  knowledge  or  not.  They 
can  talk  on  general  principles,  or  glean 
from  a  few  agricultural  books,  dig  up  and 
set  before  an  audience,  the  bones  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  make  a  "  rhetorical  flourish,  re- 
ceive the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and 
their  task  is  done. 

Now,  we  do  not  object  to  lawyers  and 
political  men  lecturing  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  when  they  know  whereof  they 
apeak.  If  they  have  had  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  farm,  or  if  they  have  obtained 
from  study  and  observation  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  teach  with  safety,  by  all  means  let 
«8  h.'ive  their  aid  and  advice. 

There  are  some  professional  men  who 
understand  the  common  aflTairs  of  life,  who 
find  time  and  an  inclination  to  gain  much 
useful  information  outside  of  their  profes- 
sion. There  are  many  clergymen  in  this 
State  who  cultivate  the  earth  ;  men  who 
have  had  wide  experience  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  farmer.  Such  are  the  men  to  speak. 
They  have  something  to  talk  about,  and 
when  they  choose,  they  can  exert  a  wide 
Influence  on  the  community.  If  every 
clergyman  in  the  State  was  as  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  as 
in  some  other  secular  interest,  there  would 
be  a  vast  improvement  in  this  department 
of  industry. 

Physicians  generally  are  interested  in 
agriculture,  more  so  perhaps  than  any 
other  class  of  professional  men.  Their 
preparatory  studies  lead  tbeni  in  such  a 
direction  as  naturally  gives  them  a  taste  for 
agriculture.  We  find  some  of  the  most 
useful  members  of  our  agricultural  Societies 
belong  to  the  medical  profession.  These 
men,  if  they  can  commsnd  the  time  are 
usually  qualified  to  give  valuable  agricul- 
tural addresses. 

Teachers  and  professors  in  Colleges  and 
Academies,  are  often  well  qualified  for  the 
work.  Often  this  class  of  men  have  a  few 
Acres  of  groiind  on  which  they  have  prac- 


ticed successfully,  and  with  minds  disci* 
plined  to  study,  they  can  easily  find 
material  for  a  good  lecture. 

Finally,  farmers  themselves  can  lecture. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  hard 
working  practical  farmers  :n  New  Hamp- 
shire, fully  competent  to  prepare  agricultu- 
ral addresses  suitable  for  common  agricul- 
tural meetings.  They  have  the  material 
in  their  minds,  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
by  actual  observation,  all  that  is  needed  it 
arrangement.  We  hope  all  interested  in 
agricultural  movements  will  think  of  thesu 
things. — Granite  Farmer. 
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Boot  Prnning. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  root- 
pruning  of  pear  trees  on  Quince  stocks,  I 
must  premise  that  handsome  and  fertile 
pyramids,  more  particularly  of  some  freo- 
bearing  varieties,  may  be  reared  without 
this  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial  operation. 
I  have  a  large  plantation  of  pear  trees  on 
the  quince  stock,  which  bid  fair  to  make 
very  handsome  and  fertile  pyramids,  yet 
they  have  not  been  rootrpruned,  neither  do 
I  intend  to  root-prune  them  ;  but  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  ray  readers,  that  ray  princi- 
pal object  is  to  make  trees  fit  lor  small 
gardens,  and  to  instruct  those  who  are  not 
blessed  with  a  large  garden,  how  to  keep 
their  trees  perfectly  under  control ;  and 
this  can  best  be  done  by  annual  or  at  Icaat 
biennial,  attention  to  their  roots.  For  if  a 
tree  be  suflTered  to  grow  three  or  more 
years,  and  then  root-pruned,  it  will  receive 
a  check,  if  the  spring  be  dry,  and  the  crop 
of  fruit  for  one  season  will  be  jeopardized  ; 
therefore,  those  who  are  disinclined  to  the 
annual  operation,  and  yet  wish  to  confine 
the  growth  of  their  trees  within  limited 
bounds,  by  root-  pruning — say  once  in  three 
years — should  only  operate  upon  one-third 
of  their  trees  in  one  season  ;  they  will  thus 
have  two-thirds  in  an  unchecked  bearing 
state,  and  those  who  have  ample  room  ana 
apace,  may  pinch  their  pyramids  in  sum- 
mer, and  suffer  them  to  grow  to  a  height 
offiiteen  or  twenty  feet  without  pruning 
their  roots.  I  have  seen  avenues  of  such 
trees  in  Belgium  really  quite  imposing. 

Pyramidal  pear  trees  on  the  quince  stock, 
lehere  the  fruit  garden  is  small,  and  the  real 
gardening  artist  feels  pleasure  in  keeping 
them  in  a  healthy  and  fruitful  state,  by  per- 
fect control  over  the  roots,  should  be  ope- 
rated upon  as  follows: — A  trench  should 
be  dug  round  the  tree  about  eighteen  inches 
from  its  stem,  every  autumn,  just  after  th« 
fruit  is  gathered,  if  the  soil  be  sufficiently 
moist;  if  not,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  till 
the  usual  autumnal  rains  have  fallen  ;  tho 
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roots  carefully  examined,  those  inclined  to 
perpendicular  growth  cut  with  the  spade, 
which  must  he  introduced  quite  under  the 
tree  to  meet  on  all  sides,  lo  that  no  root 
can  possibly  escape  amputation,  and  all 
the  horizontal  roots,  except  those  that  are 
very  smaU  and  Jtbrotu,  shortened  with  a 
knife  to  within  a  circle  of  eighteen  inches 
from  the  stem,*  and  all  brought  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  fillingin  the  trench  with 
compost  for  the  roots  to  rest  on  ;  the 
trench  may  then  be  filled  with  the  com- 
post ;  well-rotted  dung  and  the  mould  from 
■n  old  hot-bed,  equal  parts,  will  answer  cx- 
ceedxngly  well  ;  the  surface  should  then 
be  covered  with  some  half-rotted  dung,  and 
the  roots  left  till  the  following  autumn 
brings  its  annual  care.  It  may  be  found 
that  after  a  few  years  of  root-pruning,  the 
circumferential  mass  of  fibres  will  have 
become  too  much  matted,  and  that  some  of 
the  roots  are  bare  of  fibres  towards  the  stem 
of  the  tree  ;  in  such  cases,  thin  out  some 
of  the  roots,  shortening  them  at  nine  inches 
or  one  foot  from  the  stem,  this  will  cause 
them  to  grtve  out  fibres,  so  that  the  entire 
circle  of  three  feet  or  more  around  the  tree 
18  full  of  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface, 
waiting  with  open  mouths  for  the  nourish- 
ment annually  given  to  them  by  surface 
firessings  and  liquid  manure. 

Thus  far  for  the  gardener,  who  does  not 
mind  extra  trouble,  who,  In  short,  feels  real 
pleasure  tn  every  operation  that  tends  to 
attain  his  end  ;  but  it  is  not  every  amateur 
gardener  that  can  do  this,  nor  is  it  always 
required  in  the  south  of  England,  except 
for  small  gardens  and  in  rich  moist  soils, 
in  which  pear  trees  are'  Inclined  to  grow 
too  vigorously,  but  with  our  too  often  cool, 
moist  summers  in  the  northern  counties, 
annual  root-pruning  is  quite  necessary  to 
make  the  trees  produce  well-ripened  wood  ; 
in  other  cases,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
shortening  the  shoots  in  summer,  taking 
care  to  produce  a  handsome  pyramidal 
form,  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  g^w  vigo- 
rously, occasional  (say  biennial  or  trien- 
nial) root-pruning  with  the  spade  will  be 
quite  sufficient. 

The  following  will  bo  found  a  good  se- 
lection of  Pears  for  pyramidal  trees  on 
quince  stocks.  These  trees  may  be 
planted  in  rows,  five  or  six  feet  apart,  or  a 
square  may  be  allotted  to  them,  giving  each 
]f)lant  Aire  to  six  feet,  which  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient  for  root-pruned  trees. 
Some  few  esteemed  sorts  of  pears  do  not 
grow  well  on  quince  stocks,  unless  "dou- 
ble worked,'*  i.  «.,  some  free-growing  sorts 

•  ir  tbey  have  not  ■preftd  lo  thti  ettant  the  tint 
Mason,  or  even  Uie  ■econd,  they  need  not  be  pruned, 
but  meroty  brougbt  near  to  tbe  surface  and  spread 


are  budded  on  the  quince,  and  after  htviD| 
been  suffered  to  grow  for  one  op  two  Ma- 
sons .  those  not  so  free-growing  sre  budded 
on  them.  For  twelve  varieties,  plared  ia 
the  order  of  their  ripening,  the  undermea* 
tioned  may  with  safety  be  recommended. 
1.  Doyenne  d*ete  '  •  July 
3.  Bonne  d'Ezee    •        .    August 

3.  Bon  Chretien  (Wil)iams)September 

4.  Baronne  de  Mello  October 

5.  Fond  ante  d'Automne      October 

6.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  m.  ^e.  Oct 

7.  Alexandre  Lambre    .      Nov.  &  Dec 

8.  Beurre  d'Aremberg    .     December 

9.  Beurre  Sterkman  .        .  e.  December 

10.  Zephirine  Gregoire    •     January 

11.  Josephine  de  M alines,      March' 

12.  Bergamotte  d'Esperen      Ap'landMiy 
For  twenty-four  add~- 

13.  Saint  Denis  .        .        •  August 

14.  Beurre  Superfin        •       September 

15.  Col  mar  d'ete        •        .  September 

16.  Benrre  Hardy  •        .       October 

17.  Doyenne  Grts      .        .  e.  October 

18.  Douchesse  d'Angouleme  b,  November 

19.  Urbanrste        .        .         e.  November 

20.  Winter  Nelis        .        •  December 

21.  Beurre  d'Anjou        .        e.  December 

22.  Bezy  d'Esperen     .        •   January 

23.  Prince  Albert    .      •        March 

24.  Prcvost    ...         .  April 

The  above  succeed  well  on  the  quince, 
and  form  well  shaped  pyramids. — Rntr^ 
Minialure  FruU  Garden, 
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Prapar  Diattaaa  for  Flaating  Pynaidal  nl 
other  Frmit  Trsas. 

Pyramidal  pear  trees  and  bushes  oa 
quince  stocks,  root-pruned  for  small  gu- 
dena,  four  feet  apart. 

The  aame  in  large  gardens,  not  root- 
pruned,  aix  feet  apart. 

Pyramidal  Pear  trees  on  tbe  pear-stock, 
root-pruned,  six  feet  apart. 

The  same  rootR,  not  pruned,  eight  to  tea 
feet,  the  latter  if  the  soil  be  very  rich. 

Horizontal  espalier  pear  trees  on  the 
quince  stock  for  rails  or  walls,  twelve  feel 
apart. 

Upright  espaliers  on  tbe  quince  atock  for 
rails  or  walls,  four  to  aix  feet  apart. 

Horizontal  espaliers  on  the  pear-stock  for 
rails  or  walls,  twenty  to  twenty-four  feel 
apart. 

Pyramidal  plum  trees  six  feet  apart. 

Espalier  plum  trees,  twenty  feet  apart 

Pyramidal  apple  trees  on  the  paradise 
stock,  root-pruned  for  small  gardens*  foar 
feet  aparL 
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The  sAine,  roou  not  pruned,  six  feet 
apart. 

£spa1ier  apple  trees  on  the  paradise 
stock,  fifteen  feet  apart. 

The  same  on  the  crah  stock,  twenty  to 
tweoty-four  feet  apart. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  for  walls,  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  apart. 

Aprtcot3  for,  walls,  twenty  feet  apart. 

Cherries,  as  bushes  on  the  Mahaleb  stock, 
root  pruned,  for  small  gardens,  four  feet 
apart. 

The  same,  roots  not  pruned,  six  feet 
apart. 

Edpalier  cherry  trees  on  the  Mahaleb, 
for  rails  or  walls,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
apart. 

Tha  same  on  the  cherry  stock,  twenty 
feet  apart. 

Standard  pear,  apple,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  for  orchards,  twenty  feet  apart. — 
Mivers^  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. 
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Tlio  Peach  Trellis  of  Thomas  WUte,  Esq. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1851,  Mr. 
White,  while  walking  through  the  grounds, 
happened  to  see  my  small  Kerrian  trellis 
with  moveable  lights,  and  on  his  return 
homo,  the  Idea  occurred  to  htm  that  it 
might  be  enlarged,  and  the  principle  im- 
proved upon,  so  as  to  be  able  to  grow  fruit 
enough  for  a  large  family.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  accordingly  built  a  trellis- 
house  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Lennrth        .        .        •        •        80  feet. 
Width  (inside)        .        .        .     12    " 
Height  at  back   ...  8    <* 

Height  at  front  •  .  .14  inches. 
Rafters  (fixed  20  inches  apart)  12  ft.  Jong. 
Treliis(]5  inches  from  the  glass)  13"  wide. 
Sunken  path  in  centre    •        .     2 "  deep. 

The  front  and  back  plates  both  rest  on 
larch  poles  about  four  or  Ave  feet  apart  ; 
a  shutter,  twelve  inches  wide,  on  hinges, 
forms  with  a  slip  of  board  the  front  wall. 
The  back  wall  is  made  with  long  facgots 
of  brushwood — a  double  row  :  the  ends  are 
boarded  up,  and  a  door  is  at  each  end. 
Perhaps  no  gardening  structure  was  ever 
built  so  cheaply,  and  none  ever  produced 
auch  marvelous  effects.  The  trees,  dwarf 
and  standard  trained  peaches  and  necta- 
rines, two  or  three  years  trained,  twelve  of 
the  former  and  six  of  the  latter,  were  plant- 
ed in  February,  1852 ;  and  this  season 
(1854,)  only  the  third  year  of  their  growth, 
they  have  given  5,000  peaches  and  nectarines. 
On  one  tree  of  the  Noblesse  Peach*  there 
were  500  peaches,  and  the  same  number 
or  more  on  a  tree  of  the  Ebruiro  Nectarine. 


This  seems  enough  to  ruin  the  health  of 
the  trees,  and  so  I  thought  when  I  heard  of 
it ;  but  when  I  saw  the  excessive  vigor  of 
the  trees,  I  thought  Mr.  While  and  his 
gardener  not  so  far  wrong  in  allowing 
them  to  bear  such  an  enormous  crop.  The 
dwarf  trees  have  reached  to  the  top  of 
the  trellis,  and  cover  it  so  completely,  thai 
the  standards  must  be  removed  this  au- 
tumn. 

Mr.  White  was,  I  believe,  offered  the 
sum  that  the  house  cost  him — somewhere 
about  £40 — for  his  crop  of  peaches  and 
nectarines.  The  vigor  of  the  trees  is  quite 
astonishing  ;  the  stems  of  some  of  them 
are  twelve  or  more  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  they  are  planted  inside  the  front 
shutter  and  laid  directly  on  the  trellis. 
The  remarkable  success  of  this  simple 
structure  seems  owing  entirely  to  the  per* 
fection  of  its  ventilation  ;  the  front  shutter 
has  been  open  night  and  day  in  warm 
weather,  and  the  air  passes  gently  and 
constantly  through  its  brushwood  back 
wall,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  slagnatiout 
The  trees  have  been  syringed  regularly 
night  and  morning,  and  are  in  the  finest 
possible  health.  As  this  brushwood  waif 
is  unsightly  and  dangerous  in  some  situa- 
tions, owing  to  its  capability  of  harboring 
rats  and  mice,  we  must  now  see  what  can 
be  substituted  for  its  perfect  ventilating 
property.  Hedges  to  lean-to  houses,  as  I 
know  from  experience,  are  too  cold  to 
ripen  peaches  and  nectarines,  although 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  trees ; 
it  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  per- 
forated bricks,  now  largely  manufactured, 
could  be  used  with  advantage  in  this 
way.  The  wall,  eight  feet  in  height, 
should  be  built  ^ve  feet  high  from  the 
ground  with  common  bricks  ;  and  then, 
three  feet  up  to  the  top  for  the  plate  to 
rest  on,  with  perforated  bricks  placed  edge- 
wise ;  in  very  cold  weather  in  March, 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  a  curtain  of 
calico  or  any  other  common  material,  might 
be  arranged  so  as  to  cover  this  space  of  the 
perforated  wall  at  night,  and  in  May  it 
may  bo  removed  for  the  summer.  This 
perforated  space,  with  the  front  shutter 
constantly  open,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
perfect  for  a  peach  trellis,  and  not  un- 
sightly. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  Mr.  White's  trellis  differs  from  Mr. 
Ker'd  in  this  way — the  roof  is  fixed,  and  not 
of  removable  lights  ;  the  trees  are  pruned, 
and  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  underneath, 
so  that  all  the  operations  of  culture  are 
performed  under  shelter,  and  in  a  climate 
at  all  times  favorable.— -Jiivers'  Miniatwt 
Fruit  Garden. 
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0rap«  Omltmr*. 

At  public  attention  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  somewhat  enlisted  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  and,  as  the  success  is 
pretty  well  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  where  it  is  rapidly  extending, 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  approved  mode 
of  establishing  a  vineyard  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  the  preparation  of 
the  ground.    The  sides  or  tops  of  limestone 
hills  are  generally  chosen  for  the  location, 
where  the  water  runs  off  readily.    South 
and  southeastern  exposures  are  the  best  in 
this  climate.    Three  modes  of  preparing 
the  ground  are  usually  adopted  here.    The 
first  consists  merely  in  deep  plowing,  with 
a  common  plow,  as  for  potatoes,  and  mak- 
ing the  surfsce  fine  and  mellow  with  the 
harrow.    The  second  method  goes  one  step 
further,  and  a  second  furrow  is  cut  in  the  bot^ 
lorn  of  the  first;  in  the  bottom  of  the  second 
furrow  a  sub-soil  plow  is  run,  which  breaks 
the  ground,  altogether,  to  the  depth  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  inches ;  it  is  then  harrow- 
ed and  prepared  as  in  the  first.    The  third 
method  is  by  thoroughly  trenching  with  the 
spade  to  the  depth  of  not  less  than  two  feet. 
If  the  hill-side  is  steep  (say  at  an  elevation 
ol  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  with  the  hori- 
lon,}  terraces  are  also  raised  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  height,  and  extending  up  the 
hill  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  acclivity  of  the  surface.     By  this 
last  mode,  the  top  soil  is  all  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  the  sub-soli, 
which  is  generally  clayey,  thrown  upon  the 
top,  and  left  sufficiently  smooth  for  plant- 
ing.    Where  stones  are  found  in  the  soil, 
they  are  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  as  the 
trenching  progresses  up  the  hill,  and,  if  in 
sufficient  quantity,  are  laid  up  in  walls  to 
support  the  terraces.     The  terraces  are 
made  to  run  horizontally  along  the  hill-side, 
or  nearly  so,  with  an  open  ditch  for  a  drain 
at  the  upper  edge  of  each  terrace,  and  a 
similar  horisontal  ditch  as  o.ten  as  once  in 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  where  the  ground 
is  not  terraced.    These  drains  should  lead 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  vineyard,  where 
a  suitable   drain    should    be  constructed 


down  the  hill  to  cany  oflTtbe  surplus  Witcr 
in  heavy  showers,  and  may  be  covered  liki 
like  a  culvert,  or  left  open.  In  each  cue 
the  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  sput 
if  to  be  worked  with  the  hoe  and  spade,  and 
from  ^ve  to  six  feet  if  to  be  worked  witb 
the  plow  or  cultivator,  and  should  alwayi 
run  horizontally  with  the  terraces  an4 
drains.  The  distance  between  the  viaei 
in  the  row  varies  from  two  and  a  half  Is 
four  feet,  according  to  the  mode  of  traiaifif 
which  is  to  be  adopted. 

Cuttings  of  the  vine,  with  three  or  fbar 
eyes,  are  sometimes  planted,  at  proper  dis^ 
tances,  in  the  vineyard ;  but  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  plant  them  first  in  a  nursery,  is 
rows,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  fros 
four  to  six  in  a  row,  to  strike  root ;  here 
they  are  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  allowed 
to  grow  one  or  two  years,  when  they  are 
taken  up  in  the  spring  and  planted  cot  in 
the  vineyard.    The  fourth  year  from  the 
cuttings  (that  is,  after  they  have  had  thiee 
summers'  growth — ^two  in  the  nursery,  and 
one  in  the  vineyard),  they  may  be  allowed 
to  bear  a  full  crop,  or  nearly  as  much  u 
they  ever  should  be  allowed  to  bear  there* 
after — ^which  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  peck 
of  grapes  to  each  vine.  One  acre  of  ground, 
planted  six  feet  by  three  apart,  will  contaia 
about  twenty-four  hundred  vines ;  coose- 
quently  will  yield  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  well  assorted  grapes,  which' 
will  make  three  hundred  gallons  of  winfr^ 
sometimes  a  little  more.    An  acre  of  good 
ground,  well  trenched,  and  planted  with 
Catawba  vines,  after  it  has  acquired  six  or 
seven  years'  growth,  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  much  greater  quantity;  and  some  small 
vineyards  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  hills  of 
the  Ohio  river,  have  produced  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundred  gallons  per  acre;  but  the 
vines  were  planted  four  feet  each  wayt 
making  twenty-six  hundred  and  forty  vines 
to  the  acre;  but  the  proprietor  admitted 
that  his  vines  were  injured  by  overbearing, 
and  that  bis  wine  was  inferior  in  quality 
when  allowed  to  produce  that  quantity. 

I  give  three  hundred  gallons  as  the  fall 
sverage  quantity  of  wine  made  to  the  acre 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  Of 
course,  much  variation  will  depend  upoa 
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the  manner  of  esUblishing  a  vineyard,  and 
iu  consequent  treatment. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
modes  of  preparing  the  ground  for  a  vine- 
yard cannot,  as  yet,  be  settled  by  experience 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  oldest 
vineyard,  I  believe,  has  not  been  established 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Vine- 
yards planted  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  by  the 
Swiss,  merely  on  deeply  plowed  ground, 
failed  in  fifteen  years  When  the  ground 
is  plowed  eighteen  inches  deep,  it  may  bear 
tolerably  well  for  twenty  years;  but  a  vine- 
yard planted  on  ground  well  trenched  two 
feet  deep,  and  properly  drained  and  culti- 
vated, may  be  expected  to  last  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years — prehaps  more.  The  crop, 
also,  is  much  more  certain  when  the  ground 
is  welt  trenched,  not  being  so  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  droughts  or  rainy  seasons.'*' 

The  advantage  of  deep  trenching  have 
become  so  apparent  to  those  who  have  had 
the  most  experience,  that  nearly  all  who 
can  afl^ord  it  are  now  preparing  their  ground 
in  this  manner,  although  done  at  an  expense 
varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  ground.  This,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty-four  hundred  vines, 
at  sixty  dollars  per  thousand  for  one  year 
old  vines  (the  customary  price  in  this  mar- 
Icet),  with  the  cost  of  planting,  will  make 
the  expense  of  one  acre,  exclusive  of  land, 
•takes,  etc.,  at  least  three  hundred  dollars, 
or,  without  trenching,  about  two  hundred. 

B.  MOSHEB. 

PUnot  Loom,  and  Anvil. 


— ■■> 


The  Tea  Plant  m  Brazil. — The  Con- 
sul General  of  Brazil  at  New  York,  has 
issued  a  circular  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing information  respecting  the  culture  of 
the  tea  plant : 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  gone  on 
for  some  years  in  Brazil,  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  being  found  to  poy  well,  and  by 
more  care  and  attention  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  it  may  become  a  vast 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  In  1819, 
Brazil  exported  only  53,000  bags  of  coflee; 
thirty  years  after  the  exports  reached  1,- 
700,000  bags,  and  the  cultivation  of  tea 
mav  increase  at  the  same  rate." 


ProfltaUe  Fruit  Cultaie-^Benaibla  AaflMtioiia. 


The  following  facts,  exhibiting  the  large 
profits  which  Qfiay  be  derived  from  the  skil- 
ful culture  of  fruits,  are  furnished  by  S. 
W.  Cole,  of  Boston,  who  is  a  remarkable 
fact  gatherer,  and  who  remarks,  '*we  give 
some  extreme  cases,  and  others  which 
common  skill  may  compass.  The  cultiva- 
tor will  do  well  with  medial  success." 

'*Mr.  Moses  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  in  this 
vicinity,  a  most  skilful  cultivator,  set  112 
apple  trees  two  rods  apart,  and  peach  trees 
between,  both  ways.  The  eighth  year  he 
had  228  barrels  of  apple,  and,  in  a  few 
years  from  setting  the  trees,  $400  worth  of 
peaches  in  one  year;  and  the  best  part  of 
the  story  is  that  large  crops  of  vegetables 
were  raised  on  the  bame  land,  nearly  pay- 
ing for  the  manure  and  labor.  The  tenth 
year  from  setting,  many  of  the  apple  trees 
produced  four  or  five  barrels  each,  the  land 
still  yielding  good  crops  of  vegetables,  tho 
peach  trees  having  mostly  gont?  by  old  age. 
Mr.  J.  grafted  a  tolerably  Targe  pear  tree 
to  the  Bartlett,  and  tlie  third  year  it  pro- 
duced 830  worth. 

"Mr.  S.  Dudley,  a  very  successful  culti- 
vator in  Roxbury,  an  adjoining  city,  sold 
the  crop  of  currants  frdm  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  For  (108,  the  next  year  for  9125,  and 
he  had  good  crops  for  several  years.  He 
picked  600  quart  boxes  from  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  the  next  seoson  after  setting  the 
bushes  in  the  fall.  He  had  $25  worth  of 
cherrirs  from  one  Mnzzard  tree. 

"We  saw,  in  Natick,Mass.,on  the  banks 
of  the  'Classic  Charles,'  on  the  farm  of  M. 
Eames,  Esq.,  an  apple  tree  grafted  to  the 
Porter,  when  75  years  old;  it  soon  bore, 
and  the  seventh  year  it  produced  J  5  barrels, 
which  sold  at  830.  The  original  Hurlbut 
apple  tree  produced  40  bushels  in  one  year 
and  20  the  next.  The  original  Bard  apple 
yielded  60  bushels  in  one  year.  N .  Wyeth, 
Esq.,  Cambridge,  in  this  region,  had  from  a 
Harvard  pear  tree  9  barrels  of  fruit,  which 
sold  for  (45. 

''A  farmer  would  not  plant  an  orchard, 
thinking  he  should  not  live  to  eat  the  fruit; 
his  son  nad  the  same  views;  but  the  grand- 
son planted  fur  posterity,  yet  his  predeces- 
sors shared  in  the  fruit  also,  for  the  grand- 
father drank  hogsheads  of  the  cider. 

'*Hovey  states  that  a  Dix  pear  tree,  in 
Cambridge,  produced  %i6  worth  of  fruit  at 
one  crop.  We  saw  in  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, 100  bushels  of  apples  on  a  Harrison 
tree,  which  would  make  ten  barrels  of 
cider,  then  selling  at  (10  a  barrel  in  New 
York. 

"Downing  says  that  the  original  Dubois 
Early  Golden  Apricot  produced  $45  worth 
in  1844,  $50  in  1845,  and  $90  in  1846.   A 
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correspondent  of  the  HorticulturUt  says 
that  Mr.  Hill  Pennell,  Darby,  Pa.,  has  a 
grape  vine  that  has  produced  75  bushels 
yearly,  which  sell  at  $1  a  bushel.  James 
Laws,  Philadelphia,  has  a  Washing^ton 
plum  that  yields  6  bushels  a  year  that 
would  sell  for  9^0.  Judge  Linn,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa., has  two  Apricot  trees  that  yielded 
5  bushels  each,  worth  9120.  Mr.  Hugh 
Hatch,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  four  apple 
trees  that  produced  140  bushels,  90  bushels 
of  which  sold  at  91  each.  In  1844,  a  tree 
of  the  Lady  Apple,  at  Fishkill  Landing, 
New  York,  yielded  15  barrels  that  sold  for 
945."— ^hlJ  York  Cultivator, 

Now,  in  our  belief,  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia know  already,  or  could  quickly  learn, 
as  much  about  raisinnr  apples  and  currants, 
and  pears,  and  peaches,  and  apricots,  as 
the  people  of  Massachusetts;  but  what 
they  need  is  an  equal  motive  to  learn; 
which  motive  is  to  be  supplied  by  an  equal 
market.  Did  they  not  already  know  as 
well  as  we,  we  could  easily  tell  them  how 
to  insure  good  crops  of  them  all.  Have 
not  our  humble  selves  been  teaching  them 
that  for  more  than  thirty  years?  Besides 
keeping  constantly  posted  up  as  to  the 
progress  of  all  that  takes  place  to  promote 
actual  improvement  in  these  things  in  our 
own  country,  reading  all  that  is  published 
in  books  and  papers,  we  h>ive  within  twelve 
months  paid  not  less  than  9200  for  foreign 
works  and  periodicals  on  agriculture  iind 
horticulture,  in  all  their  branches,  and  in 
various  languages;  but  we  might  engage  to 
find,  in  old  volumes  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, 25  or  30  years  ago,  all  the  requisite 
information  for  those  who  desire  to  be  in- 
formed; but  what  would  be  the  practical 
benefit,  even  to  the  few  who  are  deficient 
in  information?  The  question  is  who  is  to 
buy  their  pears,  and  their  currants,  and 
apricots,  their  cauliflowers,  and  cabbages, 
and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  a  thousand  things 
that  serve  to  gratify  their  wants,  and  to 
charm  their  senses,  where  abundant  and 
diversified  employment  serves  at  once  to 
multiply  the  wants  of  men,  and  to  create 
the  ability  to  indulge  in  a  thousand  things 
too  delicate  and  perishable  or  too  bulky  to 
bear  transportation  to  distant  and  uncer- 
tain markets;  along  with  their  three  ever- 
lasting staples,  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco- 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn — all  to  be  con- 
Bomed  at  a  distance;  and  all  carrying  off* 
every  year  the  very  life-blood  of  the  land, 
and  all  subject  to  numerous  charges  on  their 
way  between  the  producer  and  the  consu- 
mer, and  always  at  the  cost  of  the  former? 
Suppose,  in  these  States,  public  atten- 
tion to  be  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  where  will  they  find  or  how 
persuade  men  to  bi^y  that  which  they  them- 


selves are  cultivating  for  aalel    One  maa 
may  lead  a  horife  to  the  brook,  but  a  thott* 
sand  men  can't  force  him  to  drink  when  he 
gets  there!     Hence  it  is  that  being  drirea 
ourselves  once  more  to  look  around  for 
bread,  and  reflecting  how  we  can  makeov 
labors  useful  to  that  class  to  whom  we  hate 
ever  been  partial,  we  have  deemed  it  to  be 
more   important  duty  to  teach  the  Und* 
holder,  if  we  can,  how  he  is  to  secure  a 
market  near  his  land  for  the  produce  of  hit 
land,  rather  than  how  he  can  increase  that 
produce.     Only  let  him  learn  how  to  creaU 
the  former,  and  the  supply  will  follow  u 
assuredly  as  effect  follows  cause  throagh- 
out  the  universe.    Let  him  but  force  the 
law  maker  to  establish  a  policy  that  will 
insure  adequate  return  in  labor  engaj^ed  is 
manufactures;  such  a  policy  as  will  lead  to 
the  building  of  furnaces  for  smelting  all 
his  own  iron  with  his  own  coal;  and  milli 
that  will  insure  demand  for  his  own  wool 
from  his  own  flocks;  and  coach  factoriet 
that  will  create  demand  for  his  useless  tim- 
ber; and,  in  a  word,  the  various  manufac- 
tories for  the  production  of  articles  now 
made  abroad;  when  the  land  holder  htf 
made  up  hia  mind  to  do  all  this,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  he  have  customers  at 
hand  for  his  fruits  and  his  vegetables,  and 
his  milk  and  his  butter,  his  beef  and  hii 
mutton.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  too 
may  have  $125  for  the   currants   ofaa 
eighth  of  an  acre,  and  H\b  from  the  fmii 
of  one  pear  tree, and  100  bushels  of  applet 
from  another  tree,  equal  to  ten  barrels  of 
cider,  worth  9100,  and  990  for  the  (ruit 
from   one  Golden    Apricot.     Reader,  we 
put  it  to  yourself — which  do  you  most  de- 
sire to  be  told — how  to  produce,  or  how  to 
secure  a  market  where  to  sell?    If  in  the 
present  condition  every  farmer  in  Virginia 
or  Alabama  could  grow   500   bushels  of 
pears  on  every  tree,  or  as  many  of  curranti 
on  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  what  would  he  do 
with  themt    All  would  be  growers  and  ao 
buyers!     Tell  your  law  givers,  then,  to 
insure  reward  to  people  qualified  for  other 
industries,  to  come  and  settle  in  your  State, 
instead  of  forever  crying  "free  trade!  free 
trade!" — Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil, 

Cellular  Structure . — The  formatioi 
of  cells  from  nuclei  and  their  fissi parous  £* 
vision  (fissiparous,the  part  separated  linesj 
are  by  some  attributed  to  difl^erent  electrical 
currents  excited  by  the  chemical  actions  go- 
ing on  in  the  cell.  Cells  are  produced  witk 
great  rapidity ,e3pecially  in  the  case  of  funji- 
Lindley  calculated  that  the  cells  of  Bovlsta 
zizantia  (a  fungus)  have  been  produced  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  66,000.000  in  a  minute 
and  Ward  noticed  a  similar  occurrence  i« 
Phallus  impudicua. — Balfour. 
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OKoioa  Culture. 


The  fruit  Committee  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Horticultural  Society,  upon  the 
specimens  upon  the  tables,  presented  the 
following  report : 

Newtowm  Pippin. — First-rate  ;  a  good 
keeper,  of  high  flavor,  and  excellent  when 
ripe  (in  March),  not  the  most  digestible 
before  it  is  perfectly  mature;  good  for  the 
kitchen  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

White  Pippik. — Tree  thrifty  and  pro- 
ductive; fruit  delicate,  but  not  high  flavor- 
ed ;  not  known  by  any  book  name,  but 
very  generally  known  in  southern  Ohio 
and  Indiana;  season,  January. 

White  Wiktee  Peabmiin. — ^A  prolific 
and  good  keeping  sort,  not  first-rate  in 
quality,  but  a  safe  keeping  variety,  and  a 
juicy  good  apple  in  January  and  February, 
often  confounded  with  the  Michael  Henry, 
from  which  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  by 
the  taste;  seeds  pale  brown,  while  those  of 
the  Michael  Henry  are  nearly  black;  its 
shape  is  also  more  conical,  hence  its  syn- 
onym— sheep-nose. 

Wine  Sap.—  Second-rate,  a  good,  sound 
keeper,  and  very  early  and  prolific  bearer. 
The  fruit  is  valuable  for  cider,  excellent  in 
the  kitchen  for  cooking,  though  not  very 
highly  flavored,  nor  of  a  delicate  texture. 
It  is  considered  a  fair  table  apple. 

Pen  ROCK  and  Vandervere  Pippins. — 
Both  third-rate,  and  have  been  condemned 
as  table  apples,  although  they  have  been 
very  extensively  propagated  and  planted, 
being  very  vigorous,  large  trees,  that  yield 
abundant  crops.  These  varieties  are  dis- 
posed to  rot,  and  are  fit  only  for  cooking. 

Gilpin. — ^This  apple  is  also  known  as 
the  Ramanite  ;  it  is  only  third-rate  for  the 
table,  having  an  earthy  taste.  The  trees 
are  very  early  and  prolific  bearers;  the  fruit 
is  remarkably  regular  and  sound,  and  may 
be  easily  preserved  until  March  or  April. 
It  has  been  found  to  produce  a  very  rich 
cider. 

Rawle*s  Janet. — This  apple  is  so  well 
known  as  scarcely  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  may  well  be  classed  as 
first-rate.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  should  be 
thinned  and  well  fed  to  produce  choice  spe- 


cimens. Its  late  blooming  has  caused  it  to 
to  be  called  "  Never  Fail,'*  as  it  thus  often 
escapes  frosts  that  have  destroyed  the  blos- 
soms of  other  sorts,  such  as  the  Yellow 
Bellefleur, 

Pears. — The  Messire  Je^n  is  a  good 
winter  pear,  fruit  turbinate,  keeps  well, 
juicy,  and,  when  well  ripened,  melting  very 
sweet,  but  not  very  high-flavored — worthy 
of  more  general  culture. 

Easter  Beurre. — A  first  rate  winter 
pear,  and  will  keep  a  long  while.  The  spe- 
cimen before  us  is  still  green  ;  it  has  been 
presented  to  us  recently,  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  and  has  been  well  kept  until 
April. 


Tho  Vrnit-Boom. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  hos  been  said 
on  the  matter,  it  too  frequently  happens 
that  many  things  besides  the  legitimate 
occupants  of  the  fruit-room  find  their  way 
thither;  bulbs,  seeds,  lumber  of  various 
kinds,  and  other  litter,  all,  more  or  less, 
are  too  often  crammed  into  the  fruit-room; 
and  as  all  these  things  are  no  doubt  useful 
in  their  way,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  \m 
our  censures  on  those  who  have  no  other 
place  to  stow  away  such  things,  only  it  is 
right  to  call  attention  to  the  sacrifice  their 
presence  there  occasions;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered,  that  a  quantity  of  fruit,  bulbs,  and 
roots,  deposited  all  together,  are  widely 
difierent  from  a  like  quantity  of  manufac* 
tured  goods,  wood,  or  iron;  for  these  last 
named,  being  divested  of  all  vitality,  do 
not  give  ofiT  any  of  those  goses  or  exhala- 
tions which  contaminate  the  premises  they 
occupy;  not  but  that  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances do  so,  and  often  to  a  hurtful  extent, 
but,  in  a  general  way,  the  exhalations  from 
such  thingH  are  more  injurious  to  animal 
life  than  to  other  manufactured  goods  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood;  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  vegetable  substances 
when  piled  together,  or  brought  near  each 
other,  and  placed  under  circumbtances  so 
as  to  be  compelled  to  absorb,  to  a  certain 
extent,  each  other's  impurities;  for  instance 
let  us  take  two  articles  both  useful  in  their 
way. 

Let  US  suppose  that  large  bunches  of 
Sweet  Herbs  are  either  drying  in  the  fruit- 
room,  otherwise,  placed  there  for  want  of 
a  better  place,  at  the  same  time  some  Pears 
are  also  ripening  for  table:  now,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  odor  arising 
from  Lavender,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  other 
strong-smelling  plants,  it  is  only  fair  to 
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•appose  that  a  delicate  fruit  like  a  Peacli, 
or  a  Pear,  jast  in  mellow  order  for  table, 
should  be  tainted  with  it,  more  or  less,  and 
its  flavor  impaired.  I  know,  to  a  certainty, 
that  Pears  partake  largely  of  the  flavor  of 
any  substance  they  may  have  been  packed 
in,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
fruit  will  do  the  same  from  the  atmosphere 
that  is  loaded  with  impurities  of  a  kind, 
which,  if  not  in  themselves  obnoxious  and 
offensive,  are  certainly  at  variance  with 
what  nature  intended,  and,  consequently, 
must  be  fatal  to  the  conservative  proper- 
ties of  the  fruit,  if  they  do  not  impart  an 
improper  flavor  likewise.  Now,  taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend  the  point  that  ought  to  be 
attained.    A  sweet,  well-ventilated  atmos- 

Ehere,  such  an  one  as  our  worthy  farm- 
ouse  dames  like  to  place  their  milk  in, — 
cool,  yet  fresh  and  sweet;  for,  as  milk  im- 
bibes any  noxious  exhalation  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  so,  likewise,  will  fruit,  though, 
perhaps,  to  a  more  limited  extent;  conse- 
quently, if  the  fruit-room  could  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such 
things,  so  much  the  better;  at  all  events, 
do  not  let  it  be  encumbered  with  substances 
likely  to  create  what  is  not  wanted. 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  about  fruit- 
rooms,  and  the  proper  keeping  of  fruits; 
but,  after  all,  much  of  the  best  fruit,  that 
finds  its  way  into  Covent  Garden  Market, 
is  kept  in  a  very  homely  way;  heaped  up 
in  some  shed  or  out-house.  Apples  are 
turned  out  in  March  and  April,  in  a  condi- 
tion which  those  having  more  ample  means 
have  much  difficulty  to  exceed;  neverthe- 
less, there  is  much  loss  amongst  them,  and 
the  smaller  quantity  which  private  growers 
usually  have  to  deal  with,  enables  them  to 
keep  theirs  in  a  manner  wherein  they  can 
see  and  examine  the  stock  daily,  in  order 
to  see  what  needs  removing.  For,  as  most 
fruit-rooms  are  fltted  up  with  shelves,  and 
are  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  all  the 
fruit  required,  without  being  more  than 
two  thick,  any  decayed  one  is  much  easier 
discovered.  Hut  prior  to  the  fruit-room 
being  used,  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
on  it,  beginning  with  its  construction. 

I  think  it  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
this  work,  that  this  building  should  not 
stand  in  an  open,  exposed  place,  with  win- 
dows to  the  south,  but,  if  possible,  it  would 
be  better  to  shade  it  from  that  side,  and 
render  the  other  as  open  and  well-venti- 
lated as  possible,  and  be  sure  to  have  such 
veniilation  at  top  as  will  enable  all  noxious 
gases  to  escape  as  they  are  generated; 
apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  will 
also  be  necessary,  so  that  the  room  is  fed 
by  a  continuous  influx  of  good  fresh  air, 
and  the  tainted  portion  driven  oflf  by  the 


same  means.  This  top  and  bottom  ventiltr 
tion  is  especially  required,  and  we  know 
of  nothing  worse  than  a  close-ceiled  room, 
with  no  apertures  for  air  save  the  wiodowi 
mid-way  up  the  side.  A  fruit-room,  to  Im 
a  good  one,  ought  to  have  as  much  veotilir 
tion  as  a  place  intended  for  public  meetiogi, 
as,  in  fact,  a  church  or  chapel.  It  mi/, 
perhaps,  be  urged  that  these  latter  are  not 
in  all  cases  furnished  with  openings,  but 
then  their  loftiness  is  such  as  is  capable  of 
containing  a  large  volume  of  heated  or  im- 
pure air,  which,  OS  those  meetings  are  not 
always  continuous,  get  emptied  of  their 
improper  contents,  and  refilled  with  fretb, 
pure  atmosphere  air  before  the  building  ii 
again  wanted;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  fruit-room — there  the  evil  is  oflen  t 
continuous  one,  so  that  the  fruit,  or  other 
object  inside,  gets  tainted,  either  more  or 
less,  unless,  as  above,  a  stream  of  cold, 
fresh  air  is  always  pouring  in,  so  as  to  dia- 
place  the  bad  ere  it  assumes  a  too  vitiated 
character. 

The  best  keeping  fruit-room  ever  I  had, 
stood  behind  a  high  garden  wall— its  north 
side  bein^  furnished  with  the  two  windpvi 
and  a  door,  while  its  ends  abutted  into 
other  buildings— it  was  not  lofty,  bat, 
having  a  lean-to  roof,  it  was  plastered  and 
ceiled  inside,  the  same  as  the  roof,  and  t 
ventilation  was  formed  at  the  highest  part 
by  an  opening  in  the  aforesaid  ffarden  wall, 
not  leading  through  to  the  south,  but  going 
upward,  like  a  chimney,  in  fact.  Small 
openings  were  also  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  opposite  wall,  whereby  a  large  current 
of  cold  air  was  sucked  in,  which,  circulat- 
ing throuj^h  the  room,  finally  ascended  at 
the  back  and  out  at  the  top,  followed  by 
another  current  the  same  way:  in  this  room 
fruit  of  all  kinds  kept  well;  the  fitting! 
were  the  ordinary  shelves  all  around,  and 
a  large  table  inside,  which  was  also  often 
loaded  with  things  for  immediate  use;  the 
fittings  are  of  less  moment,  as  every  one 
can  arrange  them  to  suit  his  or  her  own 
convenience;  the  leading  principle  of  ho« 
to  act,  seems  more  especially  called  for 
here. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the  frait- 
room,  &c.,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  seasons  are  not  always  alike  for 
rendering  the  fruit  capable  of  enduring  the 
changes  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  but,  in 
a  usual  way,  it  is  best  to  let  Pears  and 
Apples  remain  pretty  long  on  the  tree, 
unless  they  fall  very  much,  or  are,  in  soma 
other  way,  in  a  dangerous  condition,  for 
after  the  first  few  weeks  are  over,  the 
packed-away  fruit  keeps  much  better  than 
it  does  at  first.  Colder  weather  setting  iOt 
and  other  matters  tending  to  check  perspi- 
ration, the  fruit  does  not  so  quickly  attain 
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that  period  of  maturity  which  is  identical 
with  a  speedy  decay;  in  fact,  it  is  only  one 
form  of  the  same,  and  that  tendency  mast, 
if  possible,  be  arrested. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  fruits  give 
oflT  exhalations  different  from  others,  and 
from  each  other.     WiUiams^s  Bon  Cretian 
Pear  is,  perhaps,  the  most  offensive  of  any, 
where  any  considerable  quantity  of  ihem 
get  mellow  together,  and  assuredly,  the 
Btronff  odor  from  it  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  hasten  all  that  it  is  in  contact  with 
down  the  road  to  destruction;  at  all  events, 
it  would  be  highly  improved  to  allow  it 
to  remain  in  the  same  place;  other  things 
that  are  equally  strong  ought  also  to  be 
guarded  against,  and,  of  course,  all  decay- 
ing fruit,  or  other  matters  of  that  icind, 
ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  discovered, 
and  all  dirt,  &c.,  cleared  away,  so  that  the 
fruit-room,  when  furnished  with  its  winter 
store,  may  be    rendered    as  decent  and 
healthy  as  its  crowded  state  will  allow; 
and  with  a  judicious  ventilation,  and  other 
means,  combined  with  good,  well-grown 
fruit  to  begin  with,  &  fair  share  of  success 
may  be  expected,  and  the  various  kinds 
will  no  doubt  keep  as  long  as  their  specified 
term  of  existence  is  allotted  them,  and  all 
premature  decay  and  other  destructive  ten- 
dencies arrested,  so  that  good  Apples  nnd 
Pears,  I  do  not  mean  those  hard,  wooden 
ones,  which  some  late  kinds  deserve  to  be 
called,  but  if  good  mellow  fruit,  said  to  be 
in  season  in  January,  can  be  kept  until 
mfarch,  it  will  be  much  better  than  the 
kinds  reported  as  being  in  season  then, 
while  a  premature  ripening  has  a  contrary 
injurious  effect.  J.  Robson. 


The  Cow  Tree. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  world,  is  the  cow  tree,  de- 
scribed by  Humbolt  in  the  following  terms, 
as  growing  in  the  Cordilleras  of  South 
America  : 

"  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock,  grows  a 
tree  with  dry  and  leathery -like  leaves ;  its 
large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate 
into  the  stony  soil.  For  several  months  in 
the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foli- 
age. Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried ; 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there 
flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk. 
It  is  at  sunrise,  that  this  vegetable  fountain 
is  most  abundant.  The  natives  are  then  to 
be  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  fur- 
nished  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the 


milk,  which  grows  yellow  and  thickens  at 
the    surface.      Some    empty  their  bowls 
under  the  tree,  while  others  carry  home  the 
juice  to  their  children.    The  milk  obtained 
by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  is  glutinous, 
tolerably  thick,  free  from  all  acrimony,  and 
of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.    It  was 
offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the  trituros,  or 
calabash  tree.    We  drank  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  in  the  evening  before  we 
went  to  bed,  and  very  early  In  the  morning, 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  injurious 
effect.    The  vicosity  of  the  milk,  alone 
renders  it  somewhat  disagreeable.  The  ne* 
groes  and  free  laborers  drink  it,  dipping  into 
it  their  maize  or  cassava  bread."    Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  has  subsequently  afforded  the  follow* 
ing  additional  particulars  concerning  this 
tree :  "  The  Palo  de  vaca  is  a  tree  of  large 
dimensions.    The  one  that  I  procured  the 
juice  from  had  a  trunk  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  it  was  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
root  to  the  first  branch.    The  milk  was 
obtained  bji  making  a  spiral  incision   into 
the  bark.    The  milk  is  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants wherever  it  is  known.     I  drank  a  pint 
of  it  without  experiencing  the  least  incon- 
venience.   In  taste  and    consistence,    it 
much  resembles  sweet  cream,  and  possesses 
an  agreeable  smell.-' 

Receptacles  fob  Milk. — All  the  vari- 
ous milky  juices  reside  in  the  bark  and 
leaves,  and  are  not  found  in  the  wood. 
They  are  contained  in  distinct  receptacles, 
and  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  inci* 
sions  chiefly  in  the  upper  parts  of  plants 
and  which  do  not  extend  deeper  than  the 
bark  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  diluted  and 
impoverished  by  mixing  with  the  ascend- 
ing sap.  M.  BerthoIIet  has  recorded  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  harmless  quality 
of  the  sap  in  the  interior  of  a  plant,  whose 
bark  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature.  He  describes  the  natives 
of  Teneriffe  as  being  in  the  habit  of  remo« 
ving  the  bark  from  the  Euphorbia  canarien- 
siS|  and  then  sucking  the  inner  portion  of 
the  stem,  in  order  to  quench  their  thirst, 
this  part  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  limpid  and  non-elaborated  sap.  The 
reservoirs  which  contain  the  milky  juice  of 
the  wild  lettuce,  (Lactuca  virosa),  are  so 
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remarkably  irritable  that  the  slightest 
touch  is  BuflScieDt  to  cause  it  to  be  ejected 
from  them  with  considerable  force.  When 
tliis  plant  is  about  to  flower,  if  an  insect 
happens  to  crawl  over  the  stalk  anywhere 
near  its  summit,  a  jet  of  milk  ia  propelled. 
In  genera),  plants  which  secrete  these 
milky  juices,  love  the  light ;  few  are  found 
to  affect  shady  situations,  and  none  are 
aquatics.  By  cultivation  their  noxious 
properties  may  be  greatly  subdued. — Lard' 
ftar^s  Ency, 


ifti 


Huts  and  Apples. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  : — I  have  read  the 
first  and  second  Nus.  of  your  Review,  with 
much  pleasure.  The  account  you  pub- 
lished of  a  cross  between  the  English  Wal- 
nut and  our  Butternut  is  new  and  interest- 
ing. I  have  planted  the  Spanish  Chestnut 
but  not  the  English  Walnut.  Six  years 
ago  I  bought  some  of  the  large  Spanish 
Chestnut,  and  sowed  them  in  a  loose  rich 
soil.  Only  three  grew  and  they  are  grow- 
ing yet.  But  I  find  the  winter  frosts  hurt 
them,  so  as  to  injure  the  wood  and  they 
die ;  but  new  shoots  start  up  again  in  the 
spring.  At  the  same  time,  I  bought  seve- 
ral chesnut  trees  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  of  the  Spanish  sorts.  These  have 
grown  well  and  have  not  been  hurt  by  the 
frost.  Could  not  the  Spanish  Chestnut  be 
grafted  on  to  the  common  Chestnut. 

Why  is  not  the  Hazel  cultivated,  per- 
haps it  M.ight  be  improved  and  be  made  as 
firm  a  nut  as  the  Filbert.  I  shall  try  it  at  all 
events.  Now  that  I  am  upon  nuts,  I  must 
mention  the  Ground-nut.  fn  the  spring  of 
1851,  I  sowed  some  of  these  and  they 
grew  finely,  and  if  the  moles  had  let  them 
alone,  they  would  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  nuts.  However,  some  I  sowed  in  a  box 
filled  with  earth,  grew  well,  and  the  seeds 
ripened. 

I  see  that  the  Milam  apple  is  to  be  a&on- 
daned,  as  not  keeping  up  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  Perhaps  I  shall  say 
something  about  apples  at  another  time. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  W.  Gilbert. 


Chemistry  of  Vatars. 


AH  vegetables,  when  the  principle  of  fifii 
has  departed  from  them,  begin  spootan^ 
ously  to  be  decomposed  (to  putrify.)  Th« 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  plants,  when  left  entirely  to  the  disposal 
of  their  chemical  affinities,  have  a  tendencf 
to  separate  from  each  other,  and  form  new 
compounds,  very  different  from  those  whieh 
compose  the  living  plant.    This  is  termed 
the  "  spontaneous  decomposition'*  of  ?eg«* 
tables.    The  substances  formed  by  the  oev 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  t^ 
table,  are  aerial  and  colorless ;  hence  tbe 
entire  disappearance  of  the  vegetable,  u  if 
it  had  been  totally  annihilated  when  life 
ceased  to  preserve  its  particles  together  ia 
the  vegetable  form.    The  compoands  fora- 
ed,  when  the  vegetable  dies  and  patrefae- 
tion  goes  on,  are,  carbonic  add,  water, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
The  two  former  are  the  chief  results  of  the 
decomposition  ;  the  two  latter  are  formed 
more  sparingly,  and  principally  when  then 
is  not  a  free  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  sab- 
stance  undergoing  decomposition.    The 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  plant  hare  i 
constant  tendency  to  unite  with  ozyges, 
and  form  carbonic  acid  and  water.    Now, 
there  is  never  present  in  the  vegetable  i 
sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  convert  all 
the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the 
hydrogen  into  water ;  hence  if  there  be 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  pro> 
duce  these  compounds  presented  from  ex- 
ternal  sources,  as  from  the  air,  the  twoothec 
matters  are  formed,  one  of  which  (carbonic 
oxide)  requires  a  less  quantity  of  ctrboa 
than  the  carbonic  acid,  while  the  other 
(carburetted  hydrogen)  requires  no  ozygea. 
consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.   Ib 
vegetables  which  decay  under  water,  car- 
buretted hydrogen  is  abundantly  formed; 
hence  arises  tbe  gas  which   is  found  so 
plentifully  in  summer  in  stagnant  water, 
containing  quantities  of  putrefying  vege- 
tables. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  vege* 
tables  goes  on  most  rapidly  when  they  art 
exposed  to  the  air,  kept  moist,  and  .pi^ 
served  at  a  degree  of  warmth  higher  that 
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the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Putrefaction  is  retarded  or  almost  prevent- 
ed if  the  vegetable  be  dried,  so  that  its  own 
moisture  is  expelled,  carefully  excluded 
from  air  and  moisture  and  kept  cold.  The 
influence  of  heat  in  promoting  the  decay 
of  vegetables  depends  upon  the  repulsive 
power  it  possesses,  by  which  it  disposes 
the  various  elements  to  assume  the  gaseous 
form.  Animals  and  vegetables  are  fre- 
quently found  in  snow  or  ice,  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation.  Such  are  the  changes 
which  go  on  in  the  dead  plant.  That 
mysterious  agent,  life,  is  able,  by  its 
peculiar  power,  to  control  and  overcome 
the  chemical  attractions  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce these  changes,  and  retains  these  ele- 
ments in  that  state  of  combination  best 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions:  at  the  moment,  however,  in 
which  life  ceases  to  superintend  the  exer- 
cise of  these  functions,  they  cease,  and  the 
chemical  attractions,  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  vital  principle,  obtain  full  sway. 
The  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  for- 
merly existing  in  the  state  of  wood,  bark, 
leaves,  fruit,  or  seeds,  obey  the  laws  of 
chemistry,  return  to  the  state  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  or  inflammable  gas,  mix  with 
the  earth  and  atmosphere,  afibrd  nutriment 
to  new  plants,  again  form  leaves,  flowers, 
ahd  all  the  beautiful  and  diversified  organs 
of  the  vegetable  creation — again  wither  and 
decay,  and  return  to  the  soil  to  supply  new 
generations,  and  continue  the  same  series 
of  unceasing  revolutions. — ReitPt  Chan,  of 
Nature, 

Coloring  Greeh  Tea. — Large  portions 
of  the  tea  imported  under  the  name  of 
green  ^re  made  so  by  throwing  into  the 
pans  of  the  last  heating  of  the  leaves  a 
mixture  of  finely  powdered  indiffo  and  gtfp' 
Item,  in  proportion  of  three  of  the  former 
to  four  of  the  latter.  For  every  100  lbs. 
of  green  tea  used  the  consumer  will  swal- 
low from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  same  persons  who  will  ex- 
claim against  the  celestials  for  munching 
rats,  cats,  and  bow-wows  will  swallow  indi- 
go and  gypsum,  or  what  is  worse,  prussic 
acid  or  verdigris,  both  deadly  poisons,  and 
which  are  furnished  us  outside  barbarians, 
simply  because  our  market  demands  it,  as 
it  did  annattoed  cheese  a  few  years  since. 

American  Agriculturist, 


Colsa,  or  Eape  Seed. 


As  a  good  thing,  like  the  Lord^s  Prayer 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  I  again  ven- 
ture to  urge  on  the  planting  interest  of  this 
country,  and  this  section  of  the  U.  S.  in  par- 
ticular, the  expediency  of  turning  their  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  raising  of  Euch  crops 
as  will  prove  not  only  more  profitable  to 
them  individually  than  the  common  crops 
raised  now  ;  but  likewise  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  a  national  point  of  view.  I  mean 
the  raising  of  such  crops  that  are  used  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  are  imported 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  per  an- 
num, for  the  North  Atlantic  States  only, 
and  which  can  be  as  easily  raised  here. 
This  will  in  time  become  more  incumbent 
and  imperative  on  farmers  and  planters  of 
the  Eastern  and  South  Eastern  States  to 
learn  and  try  to  raise,  as  every  successive 
year  shows  conclusively  that  these  States 
cannot  compete  to  raise  as  successfully  the 
cereals  or  grains  with  the  North  Western, 
Western,  and  South  Western  States.  I 
will  then  repeat,  not  my  prayer,  but  my  ad- 
monitions which  I  begun  in  1853-54,  pass 
in  review  which  crops  can  be  cultivated 
with  most  success  and  profit,  although  a 
well  wisher  to  his  country  will  not  do  amiss 
to  offer  up  his  prayers  at  the  same  time 
that  my  suggestions  may  be  adopted.  I 
will  begin,  then,  by  the  oleaginous  or  oil 
bearing  plants,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
preeminent  the  Brassica  Oleracae  Canipes- 
tris. 

Rape  seed  is  not  only  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  ana  value,  wherever  it 
is  raised,  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  but  is 
likewise  extremely  valuable  as  green  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
or  cured  for  bay  for  winter. 

The  Colza  or  Rape  id  a  plant  which  re- 
quires by  preference  a  strong  soil, although 
it  will  come  well  on  good  sand  or  gravelly 
loams,  with  careful  cultivation. 

In  Belgium  and  the  northern  parts  of 
France,  where  it  is  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance, it  enters  into  the  regular  rotation  on 
all  good  heavy  loams,  and  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  best  preparations  for  wheat, 
owing  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  ma- 
nure applied  for  it,  and  the  care  taken  to 
keep  it  clear  of  weeds  :  it  also  comes  best 
after  wheat,  provided  this  grain  crop  has 
been  properly  manured,  in  which  case  rape 
seed  can  be  sown  without  manuring  again, 
and  Will  yield  a  good  crop. 

The  ground  should  be  ploughed  in  tl  • 
fall  or  spring,  and  again  a  short  time  before 
sowing,  and  well  manured.  Then  the  seed 
should  be  sown  very  thin  in  drills,  and  har- 
rowed  in  June  or  Jtiiy.    As   the  plants 
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come  up,   they    should    be    weeded    and 
thinned  out,  a  foot  p&rt.    A  superior  mode 
18  to  80W  the  seed  broadcast,  on  a  good  rich 
seed  bed,  prepared  on  purpose.    When  the 
stubble  of  any  grain  crop  has  been  cleared 
off  by  the  harrow,  the  land  well  manured 
and  ploughed  to  good  depth,  the  plants  are 
brought  out,  and  set  out  as  cabbage  plants 
are.    This  can  be  done  six  or  eight  weeks 
after  sowing,  or  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, or  in  October,  either  by  the  dibble  or 
by  hand,  setting  them  out  in  every  respect 
like  the  plants  of  cabbage,  in  rows  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  in 
the  row  ;  or  to  save  much  time,  labor  and 
trouble,  they  can  be  put  in  furrows  one  foot 
apart,  after  the  plough,  taking  care  to  put 
them  up  right  in  the  furrow,  and  to  cover 
them  by  the  return  of  the  plough,  leaving  the 
leaves  above  ground  and  after  the  piece  is 
finished,  going  over  it  to  dress  all  plants 
that  might  be  covered  too  deep,  which  can 
be  done  by' a  man  walking  along  the  fur- 
rows   and  pressing   his   foot  against  the 
plant,  or  with  the  hoe.    The  intervals  be- 
tween the  rows  should  get  a  hoeing,  or  the 
cultivator   run  in,  or  a  small  plow  sent 
through,  to  give  them  an  earthing  up,  kill- 
ing the  weeds  at  the  same  time,  which 
should  be  done  as  late  in  the  fall  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  in  November  or  De- 
cember.   Thus  they  will  remain  all  winter 
without  injury  from  the  frost. 

In  spring  they  should  have  the  cultivator 
run  between  them  again,  and  weeded,  or 
another  slight  earthing  given  them,  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  plants. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown,  should 
be  from  five  to  eight  pounds  per  acre,  and 
this  should  be  sown  in  the  bed  or  in  the 
rows  evenly.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  that 
the  cost  of  the  seed  is  so  trifling  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  crop. 

It  is  ready  to  cut  and  reap  when  the  up- 

fer  branches  turn  brown,  which  will  be  in 
une  or  July.  Be  sure  not  to  let  it  be  too 
ripe,  for  if  the  pods  be  too  dry  at  reaping, 
they  will  shed  the  seed  in  the  field,  and  cause 
much  loss. 

It  can  be  reaped  in  the  same  manner  as 
wheat,  but  the  hand  fulls  should  be  laid 
singly  and  light  upon  the  stubble,  behind 
the  reapers,  and  thus  it  should  lie  without 
stirring,  until  it  is  ready  to  thrash  out, 
which  will  be  in  a  short  time,  particularly 
as  generally  at  that  time,  the  weather  is 
dry  and  warm. 

When  it  is  ready  and  perfectly  dry,  pre- 
pare a  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  by 
levelling  the  ground,  on  which  should  be 
spread  a  large  muslin  cloth,  twenty  to  thir- 
^r-fe^t  square ;  spread  the  rows  round,  and 
thrash  round.    One  man  or  a  boy  to  spread 


before  the  thrasher,  and  another  to  tora ; 
or  it  can  be  thrashed  by  a  thrashing  mi- 
chine,  in  this  case  taking  care,  if  the  seed 
is  intended  to  be  thrashed  on  the  barn  floor, 
to  remove  the  plants  on  a  large  sheet, 
spread  on  the  wagon,  to  prevent  loei  of 
seed,  by  the  jolting  and  shaking  of  tJw 
wagon. 

The  seed  can  then  be  stored  in  ad^  and 
airy  granary  until  it  is  sent  to  be  sold  or 
crushed. 

The  Rape  in  good  ground,  well  treated, 
does  not  fail  to  make  strong  stems  and  soc- 
culent  leaves,  so  that  by  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  November,  it  will  be  strong  enoagli 
to  bear  pasturing ;  then  turn  in  the  sheep, 
but  take  care  they  do  not  eat  but  just 
the  leaves,  which  they  will  crop  first,  not 
suffering  them  to  touch  the  stalks,  as  thit 
would  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  This  will 
form  one  of  the  best  pastures  for  your 
sheep,  if  you  keep  any,  and  will  make  then 
fat  and  in  good  condition, ;  or  the  leaves 
can  be  gathered  for  hogs  or  cattle,  but  I  do 
not  advise  by  any  means  to  turn  in  horned 
cattle  or  hogs,  for  the  damage  they  will  do 
to  the  stalks.  The  only  safe  stock  to  tun 
into  Rape,  in  my  opinion,  being  sheep. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Rape,  will  be 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  land, 
management  and  care,  from  twenty  bosbels 
upwards  to  fiity,  which  will  command  fron 
three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  bushel,  is 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  or  Bal- 
timore. The  yield  will  be  materially  affec- 
ted by  the  care  given  to  it  in  thrashing  it 
properly.  A  very  full  crop  will  be  from 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels,  and  upwards  of  eighty 
bushels  have  been  and  are  raised  frequent^ 
in  Flanders. 

Great  advantage  may  be  derived  fron 
cultivating  it  in  the  following'  manner. 

Take  half  an  acre  of  good  land,  or  mike 
it  so  by  manuring,  and  work  it  a  little  bet" 
ter  than  ordinary  land,  or  as  yon  sboald 
your  garden.  At  mid-summer  (June  or 
July)  sow  on  this  half  acre,  thirty  poondi 
or  two  pecks  of  Rape  seed — this  will  pn^ 
duce  a  plentiful  crop,  as  few  grains  will 
miss  ;  let  them  grow  until  tho  middle  of 
September;  take  eight  or  ten  acres  of 
wheat  or  oats,  or  early  corn ;  plough  the 
stubble,  and  let  it  lie  a  month  or  six  weeb 
to  rot ;  then  plough  it  again  ;  if  the  land 
has  been  manured  previously  well,  it  will 
thus  be  in  a  good  condition. 

Begin  at  one  side,  plough  a  furrow,  set 
the  plants  in  the  furrow,  at  the  distance  of 
a  foot,  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  fat* 
row  ;  set  the  plough  and  make  another  for* 
row,  at  two  feet  distant  from  the  first,  asd 
in  returning  it  will  cover  the  first  furrow 
planted,  and  continue  so  until  the  whole 
field  is  set. 
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For  some  reason  agricultural  entomology 
is  less  understood  than  almost  any  other 
branch  of  rural  knowledge.  This  general 
neglect  of  an  important  science  is,  doubt- 
less, one  cause  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  destructive  insects  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Let  the  subject  be  fully  and  criti- 
cally investigated,  and  the  result  will  show 
that  man  unwittingly  destroys  thousands 
of  birds  which  Providence  intended  to  sub- 
sist on  insects,  and  keep  their  larva  from 
devouring  the  farmer's  wheat  and  other 
frain,  and  the  gardener's  vegetables  and 
fruits.  If  we  study  Nature's  laws  we  shall 
discover  the  important  fact  that  no  great 
class  of  animals  or  plants  can  be  extermi- 
nated without  inflicting  severe  and  irrepara- 
ble damage  on  the  human  family.  Even 
insects  perform  important  functions  in  the 
economy  and  exact  balance  of  organic  na- 
ture. Subsisting  mostly  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances,  they  check  the  strong  tendency,  in 
many  districts  and  countries,  to  the  over- 
production of  plants.  If  there  were  no  in- 
sects and  no  birds,  the  existing  relations 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms could  not  endure  a  year.  The  order 
of  nature  would  be  broken  up,  and  the 
growth  of  forests  and  grasses  would  extend 
out  of  all  proportion,  as  compared  with  the 
graminivorous  and  carnivorous  mammalia. 
The  change  might  not  arrest  public  atten- 
tion at  first,  but  soon  the  new  order  of  things 
would  indicate  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  both  insects  and  birds.  These  were 
created  because  the  plan  of  the  Creator 
would  be  incomplete  without  them. 

If  this  feebly  expressed  view  of  created 
beings  be  sound,  man  cannot  nearly  exter- 
minate the  birds  of  a  country  and  not,  in 
effect,  augment  indefinitely  all  the  insects 
that  prey  upon  his  crops,  and  greatly  an- 
noy his  Qomestic  animals.  We  wish  to  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  show 
that  natural  laws  demand  the  multiplication 
ot  the  beautiful  feathered  tribes,  whose 
music  has  a  deeper  meaning  as  the  voice  of 
the  Invisible  than  man  with  hit  murderous 
guns  has  yet  dreamed  of. 

Suppose  the  State  of  New  York  had  a 
thousand  robins  where  it  now  has  one,  how 
many  caterpillars,  moths,  worms,  grubs,  and 
other  voracious  insects  would  these  birds 
consumel  If  public  opinion  were  only  en- 
lightened on  this  subject,  so  as  to  protect 
all  insectivoroue  birds,  we  should  soon  cease 
to  complain  of  curculios,  weevils,  peach 
tree  and  apple  tree  borers,  pea-bugs,  and 
a  hundred  garden  bugs,  flies,  snails,  grass- 
feK>ppers,  locusts,  cotton,  and  tobacco  worms. 
We  have  had  opportunities  for  studying 
most  of  these  depredators,  and  regard  the 
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unnatural  destruction  of  birds,  or  their  ex- 
pulsion from  all  so-called  civilized  commu- 
nities, as  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase 
of  insects.  The  re-productive  powers  of 
these  are  incredible  to  one  who  has  paid  no 
attention  to  entomology.  There  is  not  an 
animal  or  a  plant  known  to  science  upon 
which  no  insect  subsists.  The  larva  of 
musketoes  consume  myriads  of  infusoria 
that  grow  in  stagnant  water.  The  millions 
of  "  wigglers  "  that  may  be  seen  in  reser- 
voirs of  rain  water,  grow  and  wax  fat  on 
something  more  substantial  than  air  or  pure 
water.  By  consuming  the  organized  ele- 
ments in  which  decay  has  already  com- 
menced, insects  often  purify  water  and  the 
atmosphere.  The  youngof  a  common  flesh- 
fly  adds  200  fold  to  its  weight  in  24  hours. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  very  nutritious  food.  Imagine 
an  ox  that  weighs  1,000  lbs.  adding  199,000 
lbs.  to  his  weight  in  a  day  or  a  year  ? 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  insects 
destroy  one  another,  and  thus  keep  down 
their  numbers,  they  might,  perhaps,  entirely 
exterminate  all  other  living  things,  and  die 
from  starvation,  leaving  not  a  plant  or  ani* 
ma]  on  the  globe.  Among  all  the  100,000 
difierent  plants,  and  200,000  or  300,000  dif- 
ferent animals,  how  wonderful  that  no 
family  of  either  obtains  the  mastery,  and 
rules  supreme !  Plants  and  animals  main* 
tain  a  nerfect  republic;  the  balance  of 
power  between  them  aJl  is  complete. 
Man,  by  his  superior  endowments,  is  able 
to  disturb  this  comprehensive  and  delicate 
balance  more  than  any  other  order  of  be- 
ings; and  he  can  never  fulfil  his  high  des- 
tiny until  he  studies,  comprehends,  and 
obeys  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  To  this 
standard  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
knowledge  and  practice  mnst  rise  before 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  complete  success. 
Let  us,  then,  study  Nature  and  observe  how 
nearly  all  the  feathered  tribes,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  hatch  their  young  at  that 
season  of  the  year  when  insects  and  their 
larva  most  abound,  when  so  many  millions 
are  daily  consumed  to  feed  the  voracious 
broods  of  rapidly  growing  birds.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  large  flocks  of  turkeys 
are  reared  expressly  to  be  driven  through 
tobacco  fields  by  children  <'to  worm  the 
crop.*'  A  turkey,  from  the  time  it  is  large 
enough  to  eat  a  worm  till  it  attains  its  full 
growth,  will  consume  an  incredible  number 
of  insects,  and  forcibly  illustrates  an  im- 
portant law.  Barn-yard  fowls,  doves,  and 
pigeons  may  also  be  cultivated  at  a  profit* 
Of  all  the  works  written  on  poultry,  we 
have  never  seen  one  that  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  truly  scientific  and  philosophic 
spirit.  When  an  adult  turkey  eats  100 
ounceB  of  dry  corn,  what  will  the  ezore*- 
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ments  formed  by  this  corn  weigh  oiler  they 
are  dried?  Who  has  investigated  this  mat- 
ter! 

In  their  relations  to  agricuUorei  both 
ornithology  and  entomology  are  much  less 
understood  than  many  suppose.  The  learn- 
ed and  scientific  men  who  have  cultivated 
these  departments  of  natural  history,  have 
been  unacquainted  with  agriculture  and 
their  language  is  too  classical  and  little 
known  for  their  books  to  be  much  read  by 
farmers. — Oen.  Farmer. 


<t»ii 


Shading  Bees. 

I  read  the  theory  and  the  various  reports 
of  practical  experience  of  the  numerous 
correspondence  to  your  instructive  periodi- 
cal, on  the  cultivation  of  bees,  with  much 
interest  and  advantage.  I  have,  for  some 
years,  devoted  my  attention  to  the  subject. 
My  object  is  amusement,  accompanied  by  a 
desire  to  ascertain  whether  these  busy  lit- 
tle insects  can  or  cannot  be  made  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  industrial  classes  ;  and  on 
that  I  confess  I  am  still  undecided.  I 
hope,  however,  yet  further  to  develop  the 
subject  myself,  and  to  witness  its  develop- 
ment by  others  ;  and  to  efiect  this  I  know 
of  no  better  plan  than  by  the  expermen- 
tors  recounting  their  experience  in  your 
paper; — thanks  to  you  for  opening  your 
pages  for  the  purpose.  My  object  in  this 
communication  is  to  tell  your  correspon- 
dent, "  An^  Old  Bee  Master,**  that  his  plan 
of  placing  hives  in  situations  entirely  or 
nearly,  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
8un*s  rays, will  not  invariMif  prove  success- 
ful. One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  that 
I  have  experienced  as  a  bee  cultivator,  arose 
from  trying  his  plan  two  years  ago.  I 
placed  a  powerful  young  hive  under  a  fir 
tree,  densely  covered  with  ivy  ;  indeed  so 
sheltered  and  dry  was  the  situation,  that 
during  the  heaviest  storm  the  rain  never 
moistened  the  covering. 

The  bees  had  an  excellent  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  They  worked  well,  and  they 
labored  as  hard  as  any  hive  in  my  collection; 
but  alaa !  they  lost  their  labor,  and  they 
perished  in  the  attempt.  Daily,  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  I  found  hun- 
dreds lying  on  the  ground,  under  and  round 
about  the  hive,  and  even  on  the  board  with 
the  prodncts  of  their  exertions,  bat  physi- 


cally unable  to  convey  .it  to  its  destinatioD. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  moment  they 
left  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  they  b^ 
came  paralyzed.    I  daily  collected  them 
together,  and  by  means  of  a  batter-boat 
literally  poured  them  into  the  hive  through 
a  hole  cut  in  the  top,  by  which  means, 
doubtless,  many  thousands  of  lives  were 
saved.    I  could  not  endure  to  witoess  my 
little  favorites  thus  **  wither,  waste,  and 
die,"  and  therefore  I  restored  them  to  their 
beloved  sunshine,  and  there  they  prospered, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  summer  famished 
me  with  a  fine  swarm.    I  am  convinced 
that  I  should  have  lost  my  hive  had  I  al- 
lowed them  to  remain  in  their  cheerless 
and  sunless  position.    Their  powers  of  en- 
durance  are  unquestionably  very  great; 
but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  nothing 
can  extend.    Do  not  suppose  me  to  call  in 
question  your  valuable  correspondent's  com- 
munication, or  to  deny  his  facts.    I  merely 
desire  to  show  from  experience  that  a  sun- 
less aspect  will  not  hold  good  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, in  all  situations,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons.   It  may  be  that  an  '*01d  Bee  Mastei" 
is  warmly  located  in  the  south  of  the  I^ 
land  ;  my  habitation  is  not  so  favored :  I 
reside  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.   I 
would  suggest  that  the  total  seclusion  from 
sun  be  tried  with  great  care  and  caution,  if 
tried  at  all;  and  particularly  that  the  gronnd 
around  be  closely  examined  for  bees  unable 
to  land  at  home.    Let  them  be  collected 
together  by  means  of  a  feather  and  put  into 
the  hive.    I  will  not  trespass  further  on 
your  space  ;  now  if  you  are  not  full  of  co^ 
respondents  on  this  subject,  and  deem  this 
letter  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper,! 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  occasionally 
conversing  with  my  brother  bee  growerst 
through  the  medium  of  the  Cottage  Gar- 
dener.— Cot,  Gard, 


umii 


Owe  movsAVD  Dollars  for  ▲  Cahelia. 
— The  beautiful  seedling  camelia,  raised 
by  Peter  Mackenzie,  Hpruce  street,  Phila- 
delohia,  named  "Jenny  Lind,"  has  beea 
sold  to  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Son,  of 
London,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  or  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  will  be  shipped  ii 
the  steamer  City  of  Manchester,  on  her 
next  voyage. 
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Analyse!. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Emmon's  exact  analy- 
aet  of— 

▲8H  OF  THK  rSAE. 

Sap-wood.  Bark. 

Potash 32.35  6.30 

Soda 1.84 

Chlorine 0.31  1.70 

Snlpharie  acid 0.50  1.80 

Phosphate  of  lime 27.33  6.50 

Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  Iron , .    0.3 1 

Carhonieacid 27.69  37.29 

Lime 12.64  30.36 

Magnesia 300  9.40 

Silica 030  0.40 

Coal 0.17  0.65 

Organic  matter 4.03  AJUO 

180.35        98.30 

ASH  or    THX  APPLE. 

Sap-wood.  Baric. 

Potash 16.19  4.930 

Soda 3.11  3.285 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.43  0.540 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.05  0.637 

Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  iron..  0.80  0.375 

Phosphate  of  lim 17.50  2  425 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0.20 

Carbonic  acid 29.10  44.830 

LIrae 18.63  51.578 

Magnesia 8.40  0.150 

Silica 0.85  0.200 

Soluble  silica 0.80  0  400 

Organic  matter 4.60  2.100 

100.65    109  450 

OOHMOir  WILD  OBAn-TlNS. 

Wood.  Baric. 

Potash 20.84  1.77 

Soda 2.06  0.27 

Chlorine 0.02  0*40 

Sulphuric  acid 0.23  trace. 

Phosphate  of  lime 15.40  5.04 

Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  Iron. .     1.20  5.04 

Carbonic  acid 34.83  3322 

Lime 17.33  39.32 

Magnesia 4.40  0.80 

SIlex 2.80  14.00 

Solubleslllca 0.30 

Coal  and  organic  matter 2.20  1.30 

100.21  100.86 

Colors  of  Flowers. — Those  of  the 
common  pink  Phlox  are  liffht  blue  early  in 
the  morning,  and  afterwards  bright  Pink,  as 
the  sun  advances.  Those  of  the  (Enoth- 
era  tetrs  flora  tre  white  in  the  morning 
snd  red  &t  noon*  Hibiscus  variabilis, 
flowers  white  in  the  morning,  pink  at 
noon  and  red  at  sunset.  The  bracts  of 
Hakea  Victoria  are  yellowish  white  the 
first  yesr  in  the  centre;  in  the  second 
year,  a  rich  golden  color;  the  third  vear, 
a  rich  orange;  the  fourth  vear,  a  blood 
red;  the  green  portion  of  the  bracts  be- 
come aontially  darker. 


Asparagus 


The  best  way  to  grow  Asparagus  is  a 
''question*'  with  the  journals  just  now.  I 
infer  the  subject  interests.  I  beg  to  offer 
a  sketch  of  my  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  I  am  not  over  par- 
ticular. I  only  care  to  avoid  extremes^  of 
wet  or  dry.  The  best  is  probably  a  light 
sandy  loam  in  cool  situation,  but  notwet — 
A  strong  loam  on  a  bed  of  brick  clay  is 
little  inferior.  Whatever  soil  be  adopted, 
a  foot  in  depth  of  half  rotten  stable  manure 
should  be  laid  on  the  surface,  and  the 
ground  trenched  up  or  loosened  at  least 
two  feet  deep,  the  manure  being  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  it.  Early  in  spring,  having 
a  stock  of  three  or  strong  two  year  old 
plants  at  hand,  prepare  for  planting  by 
marking  off  for  beds  parallel  lines  of  four 
feet,  with  two  feet  between  each  bed  for 
alleys.  In  these  beds  set  the  plants  nine 
inches  from  each  other  in  two  rows,  com- 
mencing one  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
only  just  covering  the  roots  with  soil.  This 
will  give  two  feet  between  the  rows  in  the 
beds,  more  than  is  usuajly  allowed;  but  my 
object  is  to  grow  it  toett.  After  the  plant- 
ing is  finished,  lay  a  two  inch  covering  of 
stable  manure  over  the  beds,  and  lake  the 
soil  from  alleys  three  inches  deep  and  throw 
over  the  manure. 

I  differ  with  most  writers  in  the  after 
treatment  of  my  beds.    I  cut  the  second 
year  from  planting,  but  do  not  take  off  "all 
1  can  get  till  the  middle  of  June,  then 
leaving  and  encouraging    all  the  rest  to 
grow."    I  leave  all  I  can  spare  of  the 
earliest  shoots;  and,  after  it  nas  been  a 
month  or  so  in  season,  cut  off  all  that 
comes  afterwards,  provided  I  have  enougb. 
shoots  in  that  time  to  cover  the  bed  wiUi- 
out  crowding.    The  shoots  of  this*  season, 
have  to  form  the  buds  of  the  next;  the 
more  time  afforded  them  to  grow,  and  the 
less  they  are  crowded,  the  finer  in  propor- 
tion will  the  shoots  from  the  eyes  be.    At-, 
tention  to  this  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
"plucking  of  flowers-or  young  fruit  as  fast 
as  they  appear;'^  a  recommendation  which 
will  probably  share  the  fate  of  a  similar 
one  made  to  "pluck  off  potatoe  blossoms*' 
a  few  years  ago.    In  the  winter  treatment 
of  my  beds  I  aUo  have  my  own  notions. 
As  soon  as  the  stalks  are  ripe  they  are  cut 
off;  the  soil  raked  from  over  the  roots  into 
the  alleys  till  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are 
nenrly  visible,  when  I  place  on  the  beds  a 
layer  of  manure  two  inches  in  thickness, 
and  the  soil  in  the  alleys  is  replaced  over 
this  in  the  spring.    This  I  practice  every 
season,. and  by  it  anv  one  without  any  pre-^ 
tensions  to  chemical  knowledge  may  have« 
in  any  common  garden  groundi  asparagus. 
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in  abundance,  averaging  each  stalk  24  or  3 
inches  in  circumference,  which  I  think  any 
reasonable  man  ought  to  be  pleased  with. 
Salt  is  an  excellent  manure  for  it  in  dry, 
•andy  soils;  others  it  renders  wet,  stiff, 
cold,  and  miserable,  in  which  we  might  as 
well  try  to  grow  cantaloupes  as  asparagus. 
There  are  tons  of  salt  thrown  sway  every 
year  on  asparagus. 

Thomas  Meehait,  in  Farm  Journal. 

If  one  of  our  leading  market  gardeners 
would,  for  one  season,  adopt  the  English 
plan  of  cultivating  and  cutting  this  vegeta- 
ble, and  supply  his  customers  with  it,  the 
white,  bitter,  stringy  trash  now  so  common 
in  our  markets  would  find  no  buyers. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  very  clearly  alludes  to  the  main 
points  on  which  successful  management 
depends: 

1st.  Abundance  of  manure  applied  at 
the  proper  time. 

-2d.  Preservation  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
during  the  whole  season  of  growth,  and,  if 
possible,  the  prevention  of  seeding. 

ad.  Not  to  cut  until  the  roots  have  be- 
come large  and  strong  and  then  cut  the 
same  beds  only  every  other  year. 

4th.  To  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface 
in  order  to  give  them  full  benefit  of  atmos- 
pheric heat,  that  the  growth  may  be  strong 
and  rapid  and  therefore  green,  succulent, 
and  melting. 

We  extract  as  follows  from  the  article 
referred  to: 

The  grower  of  this  vegetable  ouffht  to 
recollect  that  the  two  points  of  excellence 
in  it  are  first  size,  and  sound  succulence. 
It  should  be  thick  as  the  thumb  and  brittle 
as  glass.  To  secure  this  result  two  things 
are  indispensable;  it  must  be  produced  by 
very  vigorous  plants,  and  it  must  grow  very 
ftst.  These  two  cardinal  points  must  be 
considered  separately. 

Its  vigor  will  depend  upon  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  the  quantity  of  manure  it 
receives,  and  its  general  treatment.  The 
long,  stout,  succulent  fangs,  or  roots,  of  an 
aaparagus  are  so  tender  that  they  will  not 
form  freely  in  soil  which  oflTers  much  resis- 
tance. 

The  natural  asparagus  is  never  large;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  like  what  is  tech- 
nically called  **sprue."  The  cause  of  that 
is,  we  presume,  to  be  sought  in  the  want 
on  the  sea  shore  of  the  powerful  manure 
on  which  it  greedily  feeids,  when  it  can 
obtain  it    The  wild  asparagus  has  all  that 


it  requires  for  mere  health;  but  it  is  ill  fed; 
it  differs  from  the  fine  garden  plant  just  at 
lean  kine  differ  from  fat  bullocks.  Feed- 
ing makes  all,  or  great  part  of  the  diffe- 
rence. Experience  shows  that  no  manure 
is  too  strong  for  this  plant;  its  great  spongy 
roots  can  take  up  any  quantity  with  advan- 
tage, if  applied  at  the  right  season.  That 
season  is  after  it  has  begun  to  move  in  the 
spring;  applied  at  any  other  time  the  fiit, 
oozy  slime  which  it  loves,  is  absorbed  with- 
out being  assimilated,  and  soon  produces  a 
fatal  rot  in  the  roots.  Beside  this,  the 
plant  must  be  cherished  during  summer 
while  not  under  the  knife,  for  it  is  only 
thus  that  its  vital  powers  can  be  much  in- 
creased. No  exuberance  of  growth  in  the 
asparagus  stems  can  be  regarded  as  exces- 
sive; nothing  should  be  done  to  check  it. 

All  precautions  will,  however,  fail  if  the 
asparagus  is  called  upon  to  bear  a  crop 
before  it  is  old  enough.  Early  bearing 
ruins  plants  as  much  as  animals,  and  inevit- 
ably orings  on  premature  debility.  The 
older  it  is  before  the  cutting  begins,  the 
stronger,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
will  it  be  found. 

The  asparagus  being  brought  to  the  re- 
quisite state  of  vigor,  Uie  next  question  is 
how  to  secure  the  necessary  succulence, 
which  it  never  has  beyond  two  or  three 
inches  in  an  English  market,  and  not  often 
anywhere  else.  That  succulence  will 
depend  upon  temperature  as  much  as  other 
causes.  The  warmer  the  asparagus  bed  is 
kept  while  the  sprouts  are  rising,  the  more 
brittle  they  will  he,  provided  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  soil  does  not  rise  above  75  d^. 
at  the  most. 


*.»•« 


Disease  amobg  Nut  oe  Stohx  Fbiht. — 
Last  year  Mons.  Geville  pointed  out  this 
malady,  and  this  year  shows  its  attacks 
on  our  cherries.  Those  of  many  gardens, 
after  having  blossomed  well  and  formed 
their  fruit  apparently  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, were  all  at  once  killed,  either  |Mr- 
tially  or  completely,  at  the  moment  wfaes 
the  nut  or  pit  was  being  formed.  On  ex- 
amining the  branches  we  found  the  pith 
turned  black,  with  a  sort  of  vegetable 
gangrene.  Prunes,  also,  were  partially 
attacked  in  the  environs  of  Pans,  same 
as  the  cherries.  At  Montreuil,  nuuiy 
peaches  were  destroyed  in  the  same  way. — 
Rev.  Hort. 


uBii 


TfME  OF  Maturiho  asd  Rifevtvg  tm 
SOME  Plahts  ahd  Fbitits. — Grasses  froa 
13  to  45  dsys.  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
Cherry,  &c.,  S  months.  Roses,  White- 
thorn and  Horse  Chestnut,  4  months.  Vine, 
Pear,  Apple,  Walnut,  Beech,  Plum,  Not, 
Almond,  6  to  6  months.    Olive,  7  montlis. 
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Cureulio.— A  Jim-Oraek. 


The  following  appeared  in  an  Eastern 
paper — most  cultivators  of  pluma  would 
probably,  like  Franklin,  like  to  know  the 
cost  of  the  whistie, 

Thb  Curculio. — Among  the  numerous 
applications  for  the  protection  of  the  plum 
and  other  fruit  trees  from  the  ravages  of 
this  pomological  pest,  none  seem  to  have 
proved  effectual  but  shaking  the  trees  night 
and  morning,  for  many  days,  and  collecting 
the  insects  upon  clothes  for  destruction. 
This  is  so  laborious,  and  requires  such  un- 
remitting attention,  that  none  but  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  persevering  fruit  growers 
will  adopt  it. 

An  ingenious  amateur  cultivator  in  this 
city  has  contrived  a  machine,  by  which  his 
trees  are  subjected  to  a  smart  concussion 
every  five  minutes,  night  and  day,  during 
the  season  in  which  the  curculio  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  fruit.  This  has  proved  en- 
tirely successful,  and  from  trees  that  once 
set  an  abundance  of  fruit  which  never  ma- 
tured, he  now  gathers  an  ample  supply  for 
his  own  family,  with  a  surplus  for  his 
friends. 

As  this  contrivance  is  not  expensive,  and 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
small  cultivator,  as  well  as  those  who  raise 
plums  for  the  market,  a  brief  description  of 
it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 
The  motive  power,  by  which  this  machine 
is  operated,  is  a  small  stream  of  water  from 
a  cistern  in  the  upper  loft  of  a  building 
contiguous  to  the  trees.  The  water  is 
conveyed  to  this  cistern  by  a  forcing  pump 
worked  by  a  small  windmill,  and  as  it  is  re- 
ceived into  a  cistern  upon  the  lower  floor, 
it  is  retransferred  by  a  pump,  and  thus  kept 
in  constant  circulation.  In  its  descent 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  vessel,  it  falls 
upon  an  over-shot  bucket  wheel,  made  of 
tin,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  three  inches 
wide,  which  drives  a  train  of  wheels  ending 
In  a  small  gear  that  revolves  once  in  five 
minutes.  This  gear  works  into  a  rack 
that  has  two  adjacent  teeth  filed  off,  so  as 
to  allow  the  rack,  at  each  revolution,  sud- 
denly to  slip  back.  To  the  rack  wires  are 
attached,  and  led  thence  and  connected 
with  the  hammers  leaning  against  the  plum 
trees.  Bv  the  slow  forward  motion  of  the 
rack,  the  hammers  are  raised  until  the  gear 
reaches  the  point  of  the  missing  teeth, 
when  it  is  suadenly  drawn  forward  by  the 
descending  weight  of  the  hammers,  which 
fall  upon  the  trees  with  sufficient  force  to 
^dislodge  or  frighten  away  every  insect. 
The  hammers  are  made  of  blocks  of  wood, 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  dia- 
meter, with  long  handles  inserted  like  a 


common  beetle.  The  handles  are  fastened 
by  a  hinge  to  posts  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  36  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  blow  is  re- 
ceived upon  the  stump  of  a  limb  sawed  off 
within  six  inches  of  the  boll. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  affair  was  thirty 
dollars,  and  the  gentleman  who  devised  it 
is  of  opinion  that  a  small  plum  orchard,  say 
of  60  or  100  trees, might  be  effectually  pro- 
tected from  insect  depredators,  by  an  appa- 
ratus, the  first  cost  of  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 


The  Aovbkt  or  the  Locusts. — Dr.  G. 
B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  generally 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  announces 
that  the  seventeen  years'  locusts  will  ap- 
pear this  year  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  Maryland,  commene* 
ing  about  Sive  miles  from  Baltimore,  and 
extending  to  Carlisle,  Pa.  They  will  ap- 
pear, also,  all  over  Maryland,  in  very  small 
numbers.  They  will  also  appear  in  Kana- 
wha county,  Va.,  and  in  this  State  about 
Lexington,  Frankfort,  Flemingsburgh,  and 
extending  to  Meigs  and  Gallia  counties, 
Ohio.  In  Massachusetts,  about  Barnstable, 
and  adjacent  towns,  he  says  they  will  like- 
wise appear.  Dr.  Smith  adds :  They  can 
be  founa  in  all  the  above  places,  wherever 
trees,  shrubbery  or  forests  grew  in  1838,  by 
^^S^og  down  one  or  two  feet.  They  will 
be  found  in  their  cells,  inside  of  lumps  of 
earth  of  the  size  of  the  fist  or  larger;  and 
when  these  are  broken,  by  the  spade  or 
otherwise,  the  cells  will  be  exposed,  and  the 
locust  grubs  in  them,  one  in  esch  cell. 

IvT  OR  Buf  LDiiros  — It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  ivy  renders  a  structure  damp,  and  has- 
tens its  decay.  On  the  contrarv,  nothing 
SO  effectually  keeps  the  building  dry, as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  beneath  the  ivy  after 
rain,  though  everything  around  is  deluged 
with  wet.  Its  exuberant  and  web-like  roots, 
issuing  as  thev  do  from  every  portion  of  the 
branches,  and  running  all  over  the  surface 
on  which  it  grows,  bind  everything  together 
that  comes  within  their  reach  with  such  a 
firm  and  intricate  lace  work,  that  not  a  single 
stone  can  be  removed  from  its  position  with- 
out first  tearing  away  its  protecting  safe- 
guard. In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  ruins 
of  ancient  castles  and  buildings;  for,  while 
in  those  parts  of  the  structure  that  have 
not  the  advantage  of  this  protection,  all  has 
gone  to  utter  decay ;  where  the  ivy  has 
thrown  its  preserving  mantle,  every  thing  is 
comparatively  perfect  and  fresh,  and  often- 
times the  very  angles  of  the  sculptured 
stone  are  found  to  be  almost  as  sharp  and 
entire  as  when  first  they  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  builder. — Am,  Ag, 
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"FiXIVO    AGENTS    IN    CONNECTION   WITH 

LIQUID  MANURE. — WbUo  I  Consider  the 
addition  of  certain  chemical  fixing  agents 
to  the  mass  of  yard  manure  as  unnecessary, 
atili  their  use  in  connection  with  the  drain- 
ings,  the  liquid  yard  manure,  is  to  be  highly 
recommended;  for  in  this  case  the  whole  of 
the  added  substance  can  be  directly  applied 
to  the  definite  object  of  retaining  vapors  of 
ammonia,  and  therefore  the  process  is  not 
an  expensive  one;  since  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  fixing  material  is  sufficient  to 

J  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  a 
arge  quantity  of  the  liquid,  and  also  to  fix 
the  ammonia  of  the  solid  manure^  so  soon 
as  the  latter  is  drenched  with  the  former. 
The  mixture  must  of  course  be  made  in 
the  reservoir  which  collects  the  drainings; 
and  which  may  occupy  a  separate  accessi- 
ble position,  or  may  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of,  and  covered  by  the  manure.  Especial- 
ly in  the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  fixing  agent  employed  be  such  as 
does  not  occasion  the  separation  of  quanti- 
ties of  solid  matter,  which  might  easily 
stop  up  the  pumps. 

In  practice  three  substances  are  especi- 
ally   employed    as  fixing    materia],  viz.: 
gypsum  (or  plaster  of  Paris,)  green  vitriol, 
and  sulphuric  acid.    The  two  former  cause 
the  separation  in  the  tanks  of  a  more  or 
less  considerable  sediment  which,  in  case 
of  gypsum,  consists  mostly  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  when  green  vitriol  is  employed,  of 
a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  iron  and  sufphuret  of 
iron.    The  lime  sediment,  togetner  with 
the  liquid,  which  contains  all  the  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, may  be  applied  directly  to  crops, 
and  especially  to  meadows,  with  the  great- 
est advantage.    The  iron  sediment  formed 
when  green  vitriol  is  used  is  also  a  good 
fertilizer;  but  may  at  first  act  injuriously 
from    containing    the   sulphuret   of  iron, 
which  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
again  poisonous  green  vitriol,  (protosul- 
pnate  of  iron)  that  is  destructive  to  young 
plants.    Bv  long  and  thorough  exposure 
to  the  air,  however,  another  body  (persul- 
phate of  iron)  is  formed,  which  is  'innox- 
ious.   Green  vitriol  has  lon^  been  used  as 
a  fixing  agent  in  Switzerland,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Belgium,  while  in  England  sul- 
phuric acid  is  preferred,  and  the  latter  must 
always  be  employed  where  the  separation 
of  sediment  is  to  be  avoided. 

A  well  known  English  farmer  who  has 
made  many  experiments  upon  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid,  obtained  the  best  results 
when  he  added  1  lb.  sulphuric  acid  to  160 
lbs.  of  tank  liquid,  (I  lb.  to  20  gallons, 
nearly.)    He  also  found  that  in  comparing 


the  effects  of  the  two  equal  quantitiei  of 
tank  liquid,  one  treated  with  sul.  acid,  ind 
the  other  applied  in  its  usual  state,  that  in 
case  of  the  former  an  expenditure  of  $10 
gave  a  hay  increase  of  $ob  value.  A  simi- 
lar if  not  so  great  advantage  may  of  coone 
be  expected  in  case  of  all  crops  to  which 
liquid  manure  is  applied. 

The  extent  to  which  ammonia  may  be 

lost  when  common  liquid  manure  (i.  e. 

liquid  which  has  not  been  mixed  with  a 

fixing  agent)  is  spread  out  uoon  a  large 

surface,  as  when  it  is  applied  from  the 

watering  cart  to  a  growing  crop,  thereby 

evaporating  with  great  rapidity,  ia  made 

evident  by  an  experiment  of  D.  Krutnek 

who  found  that  the  solid  residue  remainiof 

after  the  evaporation  of  perfectly  patrid 

yard  liquid,  contained  3^  per  ct  ammonii; 

while  the  same  liquid,  treated  with  an  add 

(fixed)  before  evaporation,  gave  a  reaidoe 

containing  12^  per  ct.  of  ammonia.   A^ 

cording  to  the  estimate  above  given,  the 

liquid  manure  yielded  by  each  cow  durii^ 

a  year, requires  about  513  lbs.  of  sulphuric 

acid  to  fix  its  ammonia — ^if  it  be  assumed, 

by  way  of  example,  that  2-3  of  the  urine 

is  absorbed  by  the  straw  or  litter  and  thai 

becomes  a  part  of  the  solid  manure,  while 

the  other  ^  finds  its  way  to  the  tank.   To 

a  pailful  of  tank  liquor,  may  be  reckoned 

f--^  lb.  of  sul.  acid,  and  when  the  aoI»i 

contents  of  the  cistern  are  known,  it  ii 

easy  to  calculate  the  total  amount  of  add 

required  to  be  added  from  time  to  time, 

every   week,  for  example..    In  case  the 

whole  of  the  contents  of  the  cistern  are 

applied  to  maintain  the  solid  manore  in  a 

proper  state  of  moisture,  or  preparation  of 

compost,  thus  not  being  brought  into  direct 

contact  with  the  crops,  it  is  advisable  to 

add  yearly  to  the  tank  about  20--35  lbs.  of 

acid  for  each  head  of  cattle.    The  outlay 

cannot  fail  to  be  well  repaid,  though  it 

must  be  confessed  that  the  advantages  of 

the  last  case  are  not  so  remarkable,  «• 

when  the  liquid  manure  is  applied  as  such 

directly  to  the  crops;  and  this  not  becaoie 

the  action  of  the  acid  is  not  as  perfect  in 

one  case  as  in  the  other,  bnt  for  tne  reason 

that  when  yard  manure  and  composts  are 

skilfully  prepared,  the  lose  of  ammonia  t< 

very  slight,  even  without  the  use  of  fixiog 

agents.    I    therefore   recommend  before 

making  any  great  outlay  for  fixing  material 

to  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  so^" 

yard  manure  or  compost^  to  determine  by 

accurate  experiment  on  the  small  scale, 

what  is  the  money  profit  resulting  frov 

their  application,  and  thus    ascertain  i> 

their  use  will  pay;  but  when  theyoTddrOM' 

ings  are  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  crope, 

one  can  trust  that  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
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in  the  proportions  mentioned  will  yield  most 
ample  profit,  will  in  fact,  under  favorable 
circumstances  as  to  weather,  &c.,  repay 
the  outlay  three  to  six-fold.  It  should  be 
added  that  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt, 
hydrochloric  acid)  may  be  used  with  the 
same  results  as  sulphuric  acid  whenever  it 
is  cheaply  obtainable. 

Treatment  of  Hobse-duho. — The  use 
of  fixing  agents  has  proved  to  be  especially 
advantagous  with  such  manures  as  are  very 
rich  in  compounds  of  nitrogen.  Of  such 
character  is  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and 
when  horse  dung,  itself  so  heating,  is  to  be 
moistened  and  brought  to  a  proper  state  of 
decay,  by  drenching  it  with  the  liquids  that 
have  drained  from  it,  the  employment  of 
chemical  means  for  retaining  ammonia  is 
most  necessary. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  horse- 
dung  accumulate,  which  must  often  lie 
several  months,  exposed  perhaps  to  the 
summer  heats,  before  it  can  be  brought 
into  use — the  method  proposed  and  carried 
into  practice  by  Schattenmann,  will  be 
found  very  useful,  if  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  qualities  of  the  manure  a  long 
time  unimpaired.  Such  a  preservation  can 
only  be  effected  by  artificially  retarding  the 
fermentation,  which  in  case  of  horse  dun^, 
may  go  on,  as  is  well  known,  with  such 
energy  and  rapidity  as  to  cause  even  a 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  mass. — 
Schattenmann  seeks  to  hinder  the  fermen- 
tation not  only  by  letting  all  the  liquids  of 
the  manure  run  into  a  capacious  cistern, 
but  he  drenches  the  first  aung,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  with  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  water,  and  collects  the  washings  in 
the  same  cistern  with  the  first  drainings. 
By  this  procedure  the  dung  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  saturated  with  moisture;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  fermentable  substances  are  dis- 
solved out  and  removed,  thus  in  a  double 
manner  hindering  the  too  rapid  progress  of 
the  decay  that  soon  supersedes. 

This  treatment  is  improved  upon  by 
adding  green  vitirol;  or  where  this  is  costly, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  even  plaster  of 
paris  to  the  collected  liquids,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  fix  their  ammonia,  which  may 
then  be  used  to  drench  repeatedly  the  solid 
portions,  as  has  been  before  written  of,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  com- 
mon yard  manure. 

The  urine  of  the  horse  evolves  during 
its  putrefaction  considerable  quantities  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  to  prevent  its  un- 
pleasant odor,  it  is  well  to  use  a  few  pounds 
of  green  vitrioi  in  all  cases,  even  when 
gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid  is  depended  upon 
as  the  chief  fixing  agent. 

Finally  the  manure  of  sheep  may  be 
treated  as  has  been  recommended  for  horse 


manure,  especially  when  it  accumulates  in 
the  yard  during  the  summer  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  does  not  remain  in  the  stable 
under  the  animals. 

Peat  coal  as  a  fixing  agent. — Ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  Saxony  with 
peat  coal,  which  fully  demonstrate  its  value 
as  a  means  of  retaining  the  virtues  of 
liquid  manure.  By  its  use  not  only  is  the 
volatile  ammonia  held  back,  as  when  gyp- 
sum, sul.  acid  Sic,  are  employed,  but  it  is 
carried  into  a  less  soluble  combination 
whereby  its  leaching  into  the  subsoil  is 
hindered.  Doubtless  on  many  light  soils, 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  ammonia 
contained  in  liquid  manure  which  has  been 
treated  with  the  other  mentioned  fixing 
agents,  is  lost  by  the  action  of  rains.  Be- 
side this  advantage,  the  coal  has,  as  is  well 
known,  the  faculty  of  absorbing  any  vapors 
of  ammonia  that  mav  be  floating  in  the 
air,  or  that  are  brought  down  in  rains  and 
dews. 

Finally  the  porous  coal  acts  upon  many 
soluble  mineral  salts,  especially  upon  those 
containing  potash  in  an  analogous  manner,' 
though  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  renders 
them  less  soluble,  and  therefore  are  more 
durable  in  their  action,  as  they  remain  a 
longer  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  and 
plants. 

These  properties  are  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  exceedingly  porous 
wood-charcoal:  this  is  however  too  dear  in 
Germany  to  be  used  on  the  large  scale. 

Peat  or  turf  coal  acts  more  favorably  as 
a  fixer,  according  as  the  original  peat  or 
turf  from  which  it  is  prepared,  is  more  of 
a  light  and  woody  nature  and  less  mingled 
with  sand  and  earth. — Country  Gent, 
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Buxal  Oonvenienees. 


We  do  not  allude  to  the  common,  slip- 
shod, and  imperfect  way  in  which  these 
supplies  are  obtained;  that  is,  by  means  of 
late  and  stunted  vegetables  in  a  weedy  and 
unmanured  garden,  or  fruit  of  a  doubtful 
character,  on  neglected,  moss-grown,  un- 

f pruned  trees,  and  everything  else  of  a  simi- 
ar  stvle  of  production.  These  cannot  be 
called  luxuries,  and  even  the  inhabitant  of 
dense  cities,  who  sees  only  brick  walls, 
and  one  small  patch  of  clear  sky  just  over- 
head, may  get  much  better  at  the  nearest 
market,  or  the  corner  of  the  next  street. 
What  we  allude  to,  are  articles  of  much 
higher  perfection — ^the  best  early  vegeta- 
bles from  the  hot  bed;  the  most  delicious 
raised  in  the  open  garden ;  fruits  of  the 
most  improved  varieties,  under  the  best 
cultivation,  and  comprising  the  whole  year- 
ly circle,  from  the  earliest  strawberries  and 
cherries,  through  the  profusion  of  sorts  that 
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ripen  in  summer  and  autumn,  to  the  finest 
loDg-keepingr  apples  and  pears.  Every  one, 
almost,  has  plenty  of  Truit  during:  a  certain 
brief  period  in  autumn,  and  some  have  a 
partial  or  occasional  supply  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  year;  but  very  few  are  able 
to  place  a  fine  dish  of  the  best  upon  their 
tables  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  animals  of  the  farm  contribute  their 
share ;  "  the  flowing  cup,  fresh  from  the 
dairy  virgin's  liberal  hand,"  as  Armstrong 
expresses  it;  real  genuine  cream  for  the 
strawberries,  and  not  the  market  mixture 
of  chalk  and  milk ;  a  fowl  for  the  table, 
when  needed,  and  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  from 
the  poultry  house  at  all  times;  these  ail  con- 
tribute much  to  the  comfort  of  country  life. 
But  these  are  not  all ;  the  neat  residence, 
the  well-furnished  rooms,  the  intellectual 
food  of  books  and  papers,  all  have  a  large 
share  in  making  up  the  complete  whole. 

But  while  the  country  resident  is  provid- 
ing for  his  own  convenience,  he  should  not 
forget  the  comfort  of  his  domestic  animals. 
It  is  always  gratifying  to  see  the  same  com- 
plete system  of  convenience  in  a  farmery, 
as  in  the  most  perfect  and  best  kept  familv 
residence.  Warm,  well  ventilated,  well 
littered  stables,  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least 
twice,  but  better  three  times  a  day,  are  not 
80  rare  as  ample  provision  for  the  smaller 
animals.  All  animals  are  most  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  most  subject  to  a  loss  of  flesh, 
when  suflTering  from  any  kind  of  discomfort, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  are 
badly-cleaned  floors  and  an  impure  atmos- 
phere. Good  milk  is  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  good  butter  to  be  made  from  cows  suf- 
fering under  these  unfavorable  influences. 

A  very  rare  thing  is  a  clean,  inoflTensive 
piggery.  Every  pig-house  should  have  a 
smooth,  bard  floor,  so  as  to  be  constantly 
scraped  and  swept,  by  the  easiest  possible 
removal  of  the  accumulation.  Where  sev- 
eral inches  of  peat  or  turf  are  deposited  for 
them  to  root  or  to  burrow  in  (when  the 
weather  is  not  freezing),  this  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  create 
an  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  hard  floor  will 
contribute  much  towards  its  easy  removal. 
How  much  better  would  be  such  special 
provision  as  this  than  the  more  common 
practice  of  allowing  swiue  to  roam  the  barn- 
yard among  cattle,  seeking  shelter  and 
cleanliness,  but  finding  none. 

Fowls  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  dis- 
comfort. We  have  examined  many  well- 
made  poultry-houses,  but  scarcely  one  kept 
constantly  sweet  and  clean.  It  costs  but 
little  more  to  remove  a  peck  of  hen  guano. 
in  light,  semi-daily  instalments,  than  at  one 
weekly  and  disagreeable  operation.  Sheep 
would  grow  and  thrive,  and  survive  our 
winters  enough  better  to  pay  for  artificial 


shelter  in  a  year  or  two,  if  comfortibli 
sheds  and  dry  yards  were  provided  for  tbea, 
and  sufficient  divisions  made  for  keeping 
the  various  classes  of  weak  and  Btranf, 
young  and  old,  separate. 

Complete  ranges  of  buildings  to  foniidi 
ample  provision  for  all  these  porpom 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  wm ^ 
every  good  farm;  and  if  the  tools  and  im- 
plements, also,  could  be  only  regarded  u 
having  some  degree  of  sensation,  perhapi 
better  care  would  be  taken,  and  better  sfael' 
ter  be  provided  for  them.  Carts,  wagoai, 
and  plows;  rakes,  hoes,  and  forks;  harrows, 
cultivators,  and  drills,  should  as  much  htie 
special  rooms  provided  for  them,  in  wbidi 
they  should  be  carefully  kept  when  not  in 
use,  as  the  favorite  horse. 

There  is  one  other  room  of  a  differeirt 
character,  which  should  never  be  omitted 
on  any  farm  of  considerable  size,  but  of 
which  nearly  ever/TJne  is  entirely  deBtitote. 
This  is  a  business  office,  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  where  the  account  books  are 
kept,  where  hired  men  are  settled  with  ud 
paid,  where  bargains  are  made  with  bsn- 
ness  men,  and  all  consultations  of  a  bus- 
ness  ch  aracter  are  held .  Such  a  room  seed 
not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  square, 
and  may  be  of  very  simple  construction, 
warmed  by  a  small  stove,  and  not  consin- 
ing  a  cord  of  wood  in  a  year.  If  the  farnj 
does  not  himself  see  the  advantage  of  aocn 
an  office,  every  neat  house-wife  most  ce^ 
tainly  will,  who  is  so  often  annoyed  by  sod 
transactions  in  those  singularly  appropriate 
places,  the  parlor,  or  around  the  kitchen 
cook-stove. 

We  might  add  to  the  list  of  convenience^ 
good,  well-graveled  farm  roads;  well-paw" 
or  flagged  barn  yards;  and  self-shotung 
and  self-fastening  gates  for  the  different 
fields.  Country  Gehtlimaj. 


H»<l 


Potatoes  Orewa  in  Tan. 


BT  WILLIAM  SUTTON,  SALEM,  MASS. 


Mr.  Editor: — In  compliance  with  yo« 
request,  I  forward  the  following  facts, relat- 
ing to  my  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  Had  I  anticipated  anything  like 
the  result  that  followed,  I  should  hare  no* 
ted  the  facts  with  more  particularity. 

In  1860,  the  ground  was  planted  vitn 
corn  and  potatoes.  Part  of  tlie  potatoea 
rotted.  This  year  it  was  laid  otjl  »«» 
squares,  fourteen  paces  each  way.  A  «»«» 
coating  of  barn  manure  was  spread,  aAer 
plowing,  and  harrowed  in. 

Loi  No,  1. — ^The  poUtoes  were  conrt" 
with  salt  hay,  about  six  inches  thick,  oitf 
the  whole  square.    Yielded  four  bushels 

Lot  No.  2.— The  poUtoes  were  eorete* 
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with  slacked  lime>  then  covered  with  soil, 
then  spread  half  a  bushel  of  salt  over  the 
square.     Yielded  four  bushels. 

Ijot  Ab.  3. — The  potatoes  were  covered 
with  soil,  then  a  coating  of  lime  on  top. 
Yielded  four  and  a  quarter  bushels. 

Lot  No,  4. — The  potatoes  were  placed  in 
the  hills  on  the  lime,  and  then  covered  with 
soil.     Yielded  four  and  a  quarter  bushels. 

Lot  No.  6. — First  put  a  shovel  full  of  tan 
in  the  hill,  then  the  potatoes  on  the  tan, 
and  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four  and 
three  quarter  bushels. 

Lot  No,  6.->Put  a  shovel  full  of  barn 
manure  from  the  stall  where  my  oxen  were 
kept,  and  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four 
bushels— >the  poorest  lot  in  the  field. 

Lot  No,  7. — Dropped  the  potatoes,  and 
threw  a  shovel  full  of  tan  upon  them,  and 
then  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four  and 
a  half  bushels. 

Lot  No,  8. — Dropped  the  potatoes,  and 
threw  a  shovel  full  of  meadow  mud  upon 
them,  then  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four 
bushels. 

Lot  No,  9. — ^The  same  as  No.  8,  with 
the  potatoes  dropped  in  the  mud.  Yielded 
four  bushels. 

The  potatoes  in  Nos.  6  and  7  were  up  a 
week  before  the  others. 

In  most  of  the  parcels,  except  where  the 
tan  was  used,  there  were  found  more  or  less 
of  defective  potatoes.  Those  that  grew 
in  tan  were  larger,  smoother,  and  of  better 
quality  than  the  others.  I  have  grown  no 
better  potatoes  than  these  this  season.  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
the  tan,  that  I  shall  try  it  more  extensively 
another  season,  and  with  otlier  crops.  I 
used  several  kinds  of  potatoes.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  in  each  hill  was  nearly  the 
same;  the  manner  of  hoeing  and  treatment 
the  same  throughout.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  state  the  facts  with  more  preci- 
sion. But  if  any  one  should  be  induced  to 
Imitate  my  example,  I  hope  they  will  be 
instructed  by  the  experiment.  I  certainly 
have  been.  William  Sutton. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expressed, 
as  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  potatoes 
grown  in  tan.  J.  W.  Pboctor. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Gen- 
eral Sutton,  and  to  our  constant  friend  Mr. 
Proctor,  for  the  details  of  this  interesting 
and  successful  experiment.  If  farmers 
everywhere  would  devote  a  few  hours  of 
their  time,  and  a  good  share  of  judgment, 
to  experiments  in  each  season,  our  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  cultivation  would  be 
more  rapid  than  now. 

fiut  next  to  the  careful  culture  of  your 
soil,  friends,  and  the  trial  of  reasonable  ex- 


periments for  the  common  good,  we  would 
urge  you  to  practice  more  with  the  pen. 
It  IS  the  mightiest  engine  in  this  world  of 
steam,  lightning,  and  gunpowder.  You 
should  be  familiar  with  its  use.  Many  of 
you  would  rather  saw  and  split  a  cord  of 
wood,  than  to  write  a  page  of  original  mat- 
ter for  the  public  eye. 

The  inquires  as  to  the  value  and  use  of 
tan  are  frequent ;  and  we  will  welcome 
other  statements  from  those  who  have  ex- 
perimented with  it.  In  manv,  if  not  most 
places,  spent  tan  may  be  had  for  the  cart- 
ing, and  everywhere  for  a  small  sum  ;  if, 
then,  it  is  useful  as  a  direct  application  to 
plants  and  crops,  let  us  know  it. — Practical 
Farmer, 


<^^^^ 


ass  aeha  setts     Hortieultnral 
Booiety.— Grapes. 


To  (he  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with    your 
request  I  herewith  give  yon  the  modus 
operandi  of  growing  grapes  under  glass,  to 
ripen  them  by  the  December  sun.    My 
former  practice,  to  ripen  grapes  about  the 
1st  of  April,  was  the  same  as  is  practised 
by  others,  say  warming  the  roots  by  hot 
manure,  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
continuing  the  heat  in  the  border  by  fresh 
supplies  of  manure,  until  the  grapes  ripen* 
ed.    I  notice  the  roots  are  injured  from 
this  practice,  and  the  expense  is  very  great, 
not  only  for  the  manure  but  also  for  tha 
labor  of  looking  after  the  border,  and  re- 
plenishing it.    Not  being  satisfied  I  con* 
eluded  to  try  the  following  plan,  which  hat 
proved  quite  successful,  and  gives  me  the 
grapes  earlier.    We  will  suppose  the  vines 
were  started  in  November  of  last  year,— 
to  get  them  in  this  state  their  habits  hava 
been  changed  Irom  the  natural  time  of 
starting.     Now  we  will  encroach  still  fur- 
ther, and  start  them  in  August,  say  the 
first.    You  will  find  no  delay  in  the  push- 
ing of  the  bud  after  pruning,  as  the  roots 
are  warmed  by  the  sum^ner  sun,  and  no 
danger  of  killing  the  young  rootlets  from 
hot  manure.    The  progress  of  the  vines 
will  surprise  you;  in  a  week  they  will  re- 
quire tying  up  to  the  rafters,  and  very  sooa 
after  you  will  be  assured  of  a  good  crop  of 
grapes,  from  the  fragrance  of  the  bloom. 
It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  at- 
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tend  in  season  to  keep  the  heat  in  the 
border,  which  the  sun  has  so  generously 
supplied,  and  a  plan  suggested  itself  to  me 
from  the  practice  of  keeping  ourselves 
warm  by  a  blanket,  of  which  I  have  manu- 
factured some  600  pairs  a  day  for  the  past 
ten  years.  It  is  therefore  very  natural 
that  I  should  have  thought  of  a  blanket  to 
cover  the  border  to  keep  the  heat  in;  but 
it  would  require  a  great  many  woollen 
blankets  to  cover  a  border  100  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  and  a  great  many  thick- 
nesses to  give  sufficient  protection.  How- 
ever, we  have  the  principle  in  the  thought, 
and  now  for  the  practice.  Instead  of  the 
woollen  blankets  I  substituted  two  tons  of 
meadow  hay,  very  dry;  this  covered  the 
border  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  in 
order  to  keep  it  dry  I  placed  upon  the  top 
of  it  about  six  inches  of  waste  and  manure, 
to  absorb  the  rain,  until  the  frost  should 
make  it  a  more  perfect  protection.  This 
has  answered  the  purpose;  the  heat  has 
passed  from  the  border,  about  three  de- 
grees a  week  from  the  first  of  December, 
at  which  time  it  was  sixty,  and  the  fruit 
has  ripened  perfectly.  It  was  generally 
supposed  by  grape  growers  that  I  should 
fail  in  color  and  flavor,  as  well  as  size,  from 
want  of  sun,  in  December;  but  my  experi- 
ence proves  a  plenty  of  pure  air  is  quite  as 
important.  My  mode  of  ventilating  is 
entirely  new,  and  appears  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  grape.  The  warming  ap- 
paratus inside  of  the  house,  is  simply  a 
stove  at  each  end,  consequently  the  ventil- 
ation is  complete,  as  the  heavy  bad  air  is 
constantly  rushing  to  the  stoves,  and  pass- 
ing out  of  the  funnels. 

I  do  not,  in  speaking  of  this  mode  of 
ventilation,  recommend  stoves  for  heating 
in  preference  to  the  cotsmon  furnace  and 
hot  water  pipes;  but  refer  only  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ventilation,  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  common  furnace,  by  conducting  the 
air  from  the  house  to  supply  the  coal  in- 
stead of  the  outside  air;  this  plan  would  as 
effectually  draw  off  the  bad  air  as  my 
stoves. 

It  has  been  stated  that  I  get  two  crops 
of  grapes  in  one  year  from  the  same  vines. 
It  is  true  that  this  year  I  have,  but  as  I 


have  not  practised  this  mode  of  growing 
grapes,  I  cannot  recommend  it,  but  BhoaH 
have  apprehensions,  if  followed  up,  tlie 
vines  would  soon  show  injury.  Hy  preieM 
judgment  would  be  rather  to  recetTe  from 
them  one  crop  in  two  years,  than  two  t 
year. 

You  will  notice  from  this  statement  that 
the  real  advance  in  Horticulture,  which  I 
think  is  secured  to  us,  is,  that  we  miy  nip- 
ply  ourselves  with  delicious  grapes  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  aod 
March,  which  heretofore  was  considered 
impracticable  by  our  best  grape  growen. 
Respectfully  yours,         M.  H.  Simtsoi. 

Gbapes.— Open  Cutttire.— This  has,  in- 
deed, been  an  awakening  season  for  seed- 
lings, and  all  outdoor  grapes.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  perfect  furore  or  mania,  io  bring' 
ing  out  of  slumbering  varieties,  and  thoogh 
your  Committee  have  been  obliged  at  the  I 
tasting  board  to  make  "wry  faces,"  some- 
times, yet  they  have  been  well  reooo-  , 
pensed  in  believing  that  a  few  of  the  many 
may  prove  essentially  valuable,  enabliog 
almost  every  cottager  to  produce  enough  (or 
"home  consumption,"  and  though  some  of 
the  seedlings  may  not  rival  the  Isabella  is 
flavor,  still  the  Committee  think  there  aic 
five  or  six  varieties  which  may  prove  sdfi* 
ciently  early  in  ripening  to  enable  a  sore 
culture,  where  the  Catawba  and  Isabelk 
have  in  vain  been  attempted. 

The  "Concord,"  a  seedling  raised  by  E. 
W.  Bull  of  Concord,  Mass.,  has  attracted 
much  attention  during  the  past  year,  aod 
believing  you  desired  all  the  informatloo 
which  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  this  0M 
variety,  the  chairman  signified  to  Mr/BuU* 
that  an  invitation  from  him  to  the  Coi9< 
mittee  to  visit  his  premises,  with  full  privi" 
lege  to  examine  and  scrutinize  all  and 
every  fact  at  hand,  (which  might  bear  ofi 
the  subject,)  would  prove  acceptable  tothft 
Committee — and  in  the  event  of  bis  seed- 
lings proving  valuable  or  not,  the  Com- 
mittee, one  and  all,  believe  in  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Bull.  There  was  on  this  occasioB. 
as  on  all  others,  a  modest  bearing,  free  asd 
frank  answers  to  each  and  every  iaquliy 
from  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Bull  responded  to  our  request,  and 
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on  the  7th  September  all  the  Committee 
having  been  duly  notified,  visited  Mr.  Bull's 
garden  at  Concord.  The  locality  of  the 
vines  is  on  a  southeast  exposure,  protected 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  a  hill;  the 
soil  sandy.  The  first  vines  examined  had 
received  a  coating  of  clay  to  a  part  of  the 
vines.  On  this  the  growth  was  twelve 
feet  on  the  average.  On  other  vines  was 
superadded  a  coating  of  horse  manure. 
The  bunches  averaged  seven  inches  in 
length .  The  next  vine  examined  had  been 
manured  with  animal  manure,  viz.,  two 
dead  calves.  On  this  vine  the  bunches 
were  from  six  and  a  half  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference,  while  the 
berries  were  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
circumference*  though  not  so  highly  colored 
as  on  other  vines  where  no  animal  manure 
had  been  applied.  Well  water  alone  had 
been  applied  since  the  spring  manuring. 
The  vine  was  allowed  to  mature  sixty 
bunches,  many  of  which  were,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  conversant  in  the  growth 
of  the  Black  Hamburg,  deemed  to  weigh  a 
pound,  if  of  that  variety. 

Another  set  of  vines  had  received  one 
peck  of  guano  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four  square  feet  of  ground.  In  the 
rear  of  a  row  of  vines,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seven  feet  in  length,  Mr.  Bull  had 
placed  barrels,  allowing  one  barrel  to  every 
two  vines,  which  had  been  filled  with  leaves 
collected  indiscriminately  from  the  adjoin- 
ing woods,  well  pressed  down,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  put  a  peck  of  wood  ashes  to 
neutralize  the  acidity,  and  through  each 
barrel  leached  a  bucket  of  water  twice  a 
week  previous  to  the  first  of  June.  On  a 
portion  of  the  vines  the  grapes  appeared 
ripe,  and  those  tested  the  following  Satur- 
day were  in  condition. 

Of  its  seasonableness  and  productiveness 
the  Committee  are  favorably  impressed. 
Mr.  Bull  had  an  Isabella  vine  at  the  south- 
west end  of  his  residence,  on  which  tlie 
berries  were  just  beginning  to  color,  which 
HE  considered  as  occupying  a  more  favora- 
ble locality  for  ripening  than  the  former. 

The  Committee  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  found  growing  side  by  side,  the 
Concord  and  Isabella,  as  more  surely  test- 


ing the  ripening.  Should  this  grape  in 
other  localities  prove  early,  as  in  the  hands 
of  the  originator,  we  predict  a  general  cul- 
tivation, WHERE  the  Isabella  fails  to 
ripen. 

Mr.  Bull  has  some  fifteen  hundred  seed- 
ling plants,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
leaf. 

From  the  sample  of  wine  made  from  this 

grape,  we  were  fully  of  the  belief  that  this 

grape  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable  as  a 

wine  grape. 

Salem,  December  20, 1854. 

7b  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 

the  Mass.  Hort,  Society. 

Sir: — In  answer  to  vour  note  of  the  16th 
instant,  received  yesterday,  I  will  say  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  past  season  has 
been  one  peculiarly  favorable  for  ripening 
grapes,  I  shall  refer  only  to  such  varieties 
as  have  ripened  their  fruit  under  my  own 
care.  The  old  established  varieties,  such 
as  Hamburgs,Chas8elas,and  Muscats,  have 
fully  sustained  their  reputations.  The 
seedlings  from  the  Hamburg,  Wilmot'a  No. 
16,  and  the  Victoria,  have  proved  fully 
equal  to  their  parent  in  respect  of  bear- 
ing qualities,  with  proper  cultivation  iU 
superior. 

Wilmot's  new  Black  Hamburg  is  varia- 
ble in  quality  and  bearing,  and  requires 
full  sunshine  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 
to  make  it  set  its  blossoms.  It  should 
hang  upon  the  vine  long  after  the  color 
has  become  black,  before  it  is  fully  ripe 
and  fit  for  the  table.  When  grown  in  this 
manner,  it  is  quite  equal  to  either  of  the 
other  Hamburgs.  The  "Cannon  Hall," 
the  seedlings  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
has  likewise  proved  every  way  equal  and 
probably  superior  to  that  variety.  The 
other  sorts  in  common  cultivation,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  have  not  varied  from  the  usual 
method  or  condition  at  ripening,  and  may 
still  be  recommended  to  cultivators  seeking 
a  number  of  kinds. 

Several  seedlings  have  fruited  in  my 
collection;  the  largest  proportion  of  them 
proving  small,  (although  of  good  flavor) 
have  been  discarded.  One,  a  very  sweet, 
rich  Black  Grape,  is  reserved  for  further 
trial,  fur  cultivation  under  glass. 
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The  Bronze  grape,  introduced  by  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  Dr.  Smith,  from  Syria, 
who  broaght  the  seeds  with  him  from  that 
country,  has  fruited  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  The  fruit  closely  resembles 
the  Queen  of  Nice.  It  ripens  sooner, 
and  does  not  keep  as  well.  Two  or  three 
seasons  should  be  given  before  giving  a 
complete  description.  At  present  it  pro- 
mises well. 

The  seedling  referred  to  in  a  former 
communication,  raised  from  Wilmot's  New 
Black  Hamburg,  has  been  this  year  dis- 
carded,  having  proved  too  sour. 

Of  the  recently  imported  varieties  said 
to  be  seedlings,  I  have  fruited  the  Gross 
Bleu,  and  cannot  distinguish  any  difference 
between  it  and  the  old  Black  Hamburg  — 
"Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  Grape"  is  like 
the  "Black  Prince,"  and  not  worthy  of 
being  considered  a  distinct  variety.  "Gross 
Gromier  du  Cantal,"  is  nothing  but  the 
"I)e  Candolle."  These  vines  were  re- 
ceived  from  the  best  sources,  and  it  is  pre- 
•umed  they  are  correct.  "PerJe  Rose"  is 
another  name  for  the  same  variety. 

For  early  forcing,  the  "Pitmaston"  White 
Cluster,  and  "Musque  Verdel"  yet  remain 
the  best.  The  "Macready  Early  White" 
Is  inferior  in  flavor  and  uncertain  in  bearing. 
The  new  White  grape,  which  Icall«Allen's 
Hybrid,"  promises  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Jist  for  early  forcing. 

For  retarding  I  find  a  diffference  in  the 
ripening  and  keeping  of  the  same  varieties 
from  year  to  year.  By  comparing  the  list 
now  given,  with  that  of  last  year,  this  may 
be  seen.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  (and  as 
they  are  named  the  one  for  the  other,  may 
he  considered  as  most  valuable  for  their 
keeping  or  hanging  in  a  fresh  condition,) 
U  the  **Wortley  Hall  Seedling,"  the  same 
•8  last  year. 

"Prince  Albert,"  generally  a  poor  bearer, 
but  as  it  becomes  old  bears  well,  tlils  year 
has  a  great  crop, 

"Poiteau  Noir,"  large  berry,  lacks  flavor. 

"Queen  of  Nice,"  very  handsome  snd 
good. 

"Syrian,"  when  fully  ripe  a  rich  grape. 
"Black  Lombardv."    There  is  an  uncer- 
tainty about  this  grape.    It  has  been  said 


that  West's  St  Peters  and  this  are  identi- 
cal. I  have  the  two,  both  late  kinds,  ud 
very  unlike.  The  "Black  Lombardy''  kai 
a  larger  berry,  and  is  not  so  black.  It  ii  t 
valuable  sort. 

"West's  St  Peters."  Part  of  tk 
bunches  have  dried  some,  and  pirt  ir« 
fresh;  has  not  done  as  well  as  in  preriM 
years,  in  respect  to  keeping. 

"Xeres,"  or  "White  Nice," tbu  year iiai 
kept  well.    It  is  however  uncertain. 

"Muscat  of  Alexandria,"  and  the  '^CaonoB 
Hall,"  both  of  them  have  dried  somewhik; 
but  the  flavor  of  both,  if  anything,  is  iiB» 
proved  by  the  process;  the  berries  beiog 
large.  This  drying  is  not  so  objectionable 
as  in  small  grapes. 

"Ferrar,"  or  "Black  Portugal."  A  large 
part  of  the  bunches  have  this  year  decayed 
or  dried.  Some  bunches  remain  fireab  and 
full. 

The  old  "Black  Hamburg"  never  hai 
kept  so  well.  Some  vines  have  the  eotiie 
crop  yet  on,  fresh  and  full,  while  on  tk 
other  vines  the  fruit  is  much  dried. 

"Wilmot's  New,"  and  the  "Victoria 
Hamburg"  have  not  kept  so  well  aa  the 
old.  In  previous  years  they  have  kepi 
rather  the  longest  and  the  freshest 

Habdt  Gbapss  for  cultivation  in  tbe 
open  air,  have  had  several  seedlings  added 
to  the  list  this  year.  The  most  beaallfiil 
one,  undoubtedly  is  the  "Concord"  grape. 
I  do  not  cultivate  it  myself,  and  cu 
only  speak  of  specimens  as  they  hare 
come  under  my  observation.  In  flavor  it 
ranks  in  my  estimation  after  the  "Isabella." 
For  Massachusetts  I  should  place  ^*Diana* 
first,  and  "Idabella"  next.  Further  south, 
"Catawba  first  and  the  others  in  sane 
order. 

Hybrid  Grapes. — The  past  season  I 
have  fruited  several  hybrid  vines.  Some 
of  them  have  given  fruit  of  fine  flaror, 
and  free  of  pulp.  Several  of  these  hate 
been  shown  at  diflTerent  Horticultural  fx* 
hibitions.  As  early  as  1848  it  was  stated 
in  print  that  I  had  planted  an  Isabella 
vine  in  a  grapery,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
impregnation,  with  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  variety  that  would  matare 
early  and  be  an   improvement  upon  tin 
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kinds  of  hardy  grapes  which  we  already 
had  in  cultivation.    At  that  time  the  seed- 
lings, between  forty  and  fifty  in  number, 
were  growing,  and  presented  such  a  marked 
variation  of  foliage,  as  to  give  good  hope  of 
success.    Had  this  been  otherwise,  further 
trials  by  impregnation   would  have  been 
made.    Being  aware  of  the  incredulity  of 
many,  in  the  certainty  of  the  origin  of  a 
seedling,  particularly  when  it  presented  a 
great  change  from  the  parent,  every  means 
were  taken   to   make   the  case  certain. 
The  parent  vine  was  the  only  one  at  the 
time  in  the  house,  it  being  occupied  with 
peaches   and    nectarines;    part   of   these 
have  since  been  removed  and  vines  sub- 
stituted.    To  be  sure  that  bees  or  no  ex- 
ternal cause  could  affect  the  impregnation 
and  thus  defeat  my  eflbrts,  the  vine  was 
forced  in  January  and  blossomed   before 
vegetation   commenced  in  the  open  air. 
When  the  embryo  bunch  approached  the 
time  of  blossoming,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
were  selected  and  the  others,  at  least  all 
near   those    bunches,   were    cut    away. 
Before  the    blossoming   the   buds   were 
thinned  out,  leaving  only  one  fourth  part 
of  the  strongest  and  best  placed  of  them. 
As  they  expanded,  they  were  constantly 
watched  and  the  anthers  at  once  cut  away 
with  sharp  scissors.    With  a  soft  brush 
the  pollen  from  the  European  kinds  was 
applied.    This  was  collected  from  a  forcing 
house  and  was  mixed  together  in  a  box, 
having   been    taken    from    ^^Chasselas," 
"Black    Prince,"    and    Black    Hamburg. 
When  the  impregnation  took  effect,  the 
embryo  swelled  at  once;  when  otherwise, 
it   remained    as    it   was.    Thus    I    was 
assured  that  any  seed  obtained  must  pro- 
duce   a   hybrid  vine.     When    the    fruit 
ripened,  the  seed  was  collected  and  planted 
in  soil  which  I  felt  certain  could  not  have 
any  other  seed  of  grapes  sown  accidental- 
ly.   The  young  vines  have  always  been 
under  my  care.    I  potted  them  and  repotted 
them,    and    planted    them    out.      Those 
already  fruited  have  proved  black  in  color, 
all  but  one,  and  this  being  so  remarkably 
early  and  a  very  sweet  fine  fruit,  that  I  at 
once  considered  it  an  acquisition.    The 
seedlings  were  exposed  to   the  winter, 


after  they  had  become  somewhat  grown. 
The  tender  ones  were  killed  out,  leaving 
over  twenty  that  have  proved  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  our  winters,  with  a 
slight  covering  of  straw  around  their  roots. 
This  grape  has  been  named  "Alien's 
Hybrid."  It  must  be  proved  now  in  ex* 
posed  situations  before  it  can  be  fully 
known  that  it  is  adapted  to  culture  in  the 
open  air  in  our  climate. 

The  vines  that  have  fruited  have  all  been 
under  glass,  not  forced  however,  and  in  a 
very  favorable  situation,  fronting  north  of 
east,  and  shaded  by  large  trees.     It  is 
questioned  if  "Black  Hamburgs"  or  Chas- 
selas  would  ripen  in  this  house.    There  is 
no  doubt  of  this  grape  proving  a  valuable 
one  for  early  forcing  and  the  cold  grapery. 
It  has  been  questioned  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  this  variety,  and  the  fact  that  a 
white  can  be  produced  from  a  black  grape 
denied.    It  is  said  that  a  seed  of  some 
European  variety  must  have  been  in  ths 
soil  and  produced  this  vine.    I  cannot  deny 
that  this  may  not  be  the  fact.    I  do  not 
think  so,  however,  and  the  foliage  shows 
every  indication  of  a   hybrid.    N.  Long- 
worth,   Esq.,  of    Cincinnati,   has  raised 
white  seedlings  from  our  natives,  and  a 
fine  white  from  the  Catawba.    He  thinks 
so  at  least;  the  doubters  probably  will  say 
in  his  case,  also,  that  he  is  deceived.    The 
foliage  of  American  kinds   is   so   unlike 
the  European,  that  the  charge  of  a  Chas- 
selas  or  Sweetwater  seed  having  been  ia 
the  soil,  cannot  apply  in  his  case. 

It  will  require  two  or  three  seasons  yet 
before  those  hybrid  seedlings  will  be  so 
tested  as  to  warrant  their  introduction  into 
cultivation  in  the  open  air.  If  you  con- 
sider these  remarks  relative  to  grapes  to 
be  of  any  public  value,  you  can  make 
what  use  you  please  of  them. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

John  Fisk  Allxv. 


»■■■! 


0:^By  the  rules  of  justice,  no  man 
ought  to  be  ridiculed  for  any  Imperfection, 
who  does  not  set  up  for  eminent  sufficiency 
in  the  way  wherein  he  is  most  defective.-— 
TaUUr. 
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PoLLEH.—The  length  of  time,  during 
which  it  reuins  its  vitality,  ia  very  differ- 
ent in  plants.  Gaertner  says  that  in  some 
species  of  nicotiara  (the  tobacco  family) 
the  pollen  retains  ite  vitality  only  48  hours 
—that  of  Datura  (of  the  poto  family)  the 
Bi^n^e—of  Candollenoneyearjandof  some 
palms  and  of  the  Chamaerops  humilis  (of 
the  palm  family)  more  than  eighteen  years. 

Nearly  all  Botanists  agree  in  the  exis- 
tence of  tubes  proceeding  from  the  pollen — 
instrumental  in  reaching  the  ovules  of 
plants.  As  to  Hybrids,  the  pollen  of  one 
species  will  fertilize  the  ovules  of  another, 
producing  plants  strictly  composed  of  the 
properties  of  both  plants  as  mules  are  of 
the  horse  and  the  ass.  Some  very  anala- 
gous  plants,  however,  will  not  mix — such 
as  apple  with  pear,  gooseberry  with  currant, 
raspberry  with  strawberry.  Hybrids  do 
not  perpetuate  themselves  by  seed,  and  if 
not  absolutely  barren  at  first,  they  usually 
become  so  in  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion. 

Hybrids  may  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen 

from  one  of  their  parents,  and  in  that  case 
the  offspring  Ukes  the  character  of  that 
parent.  Hybrids  are  abundantly  produced 
to  obtain  very  choice  flowers  and  fruits— 
the  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  In 
this  way  beautiful  roses,  rosea  rhododen- 
drons, pansies,  cactus,  pelargoniums,  fuch- 
sias, calceolarias,  naricissuses,  &c.,  are  pro- 
duced. The  size  and  color  of  the  flowers 
are  improved— tender  plants  are  rendered 
hardy  and  the  flavor  of  fruits  heightened. — 

Camctha  Culture  at  Kazah.— A  let- 
ter from  Bouterloff,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Kazan.  [Ka- 
zan is  on  the  river  Kazanka  about  four 
miles  above  its  fall  into  the  river  Wolga, 
inlat.  65°  47'  26"    north,  long.  49^   21' 

9"  east.] 

I  send  you  some  information  as  to  oar 

method  of  cultivating  the  camellia. 

The  composts  which  we  use  differ  from 
those  used  by  your  Mon.  Leguay— we 
have  none  of  hia  heath  soil,  and  we  re- 
place it  by  soil  formed  of  pine  leaves, 
well  mixed  with  sand.  My  experience 
proves  that  the  camellia  roots  well  and 
promptly  in  a  compost  soil  made  of  earth 
of  leaves— muck  and  sand— night  soil  in 
Bolution  is  added. 

Camellias  cannot  be  transferred  to  new 
pots  successfully, except  immediately  after 
the  flowering  is  over,  and  before  the 
spring  growth  begins,  or  towards  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is  sU- 

tipnary. 
We  cultivate  several  varieties  of  the 


camellia  here,  and  others  of  the  temperate 
latitudes.  Tliey  give  us  well  developed 
flowers,  but  we  never  prune  them  as  we 
should  do.  I  regard  it  as  a  necessity  for 
this  charming  tree.  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Leguay  has  not  yet  gone  into  the  prac- 
tice of  budding  the  catnellia,  and  other 
methods  of  multiplying  a  plant  so  inter* 
esting  to  amateurs.— -iSemM  Horticck,  Parit, 

Cheaf  Wash  for  Cottages  or  Wood.— 
For  the  outside  of  wooden  cottages,  bams, 
out-buildings,  fences,  dLC,  where  economy 
is  important,  the  following  wash  is  reoom- 
mended : 

Take  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water. 
Put  in  it  half  a  bushel  of  quick-lime,  and 
slake  it  by  pouring  over  it  boiling  water, 
sufficient  to  cover  it  fonr  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  stirring  it  till  slaked. 

When  quite  slaked,  dissolve  it  in  water 
and  add  2  lbs  sulphate  of  zinc  (white 
vitriol),  which  may  be  had  at  sny  of  the 
druggists,  and  which  in  a  few  weeks  will 
cause  the  whitewash  to  harden  on  the 
wood- work.  Add  suflicient  water  to  briof 
it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  whitewash. 
This  wash  is  of  course  white ;  and  as  white 
is  a  color  which  we  think  should  never  be 
used,  except  upon  buildings  a  good  deal 
surrounded  by  trees,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
glare,  we  would  make  it  a  fawn  or  drab 
color  before  using  it. 

To  make  the  above  wash  a  pleasing 
cream  color,  add  four  lbs.  yellow  ochre. 

For  fawn  color,  take  4  lbs.  umber,  I  lb. 
Indian  red,  and  1  lb.  lampblack. 

To  make  the  wash  grey  or  stone  color, 
add  4  lbs.  raw  umber  and  2  lbs.  lampblact 

The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  commoi 
whitewash  brush,  and  will  be  found  noeh 
more  durable  than  common  whitewash,  as 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  sets  or  hardens  the 
whitewash. 

Defth  of  Plahtijig — Seed  buried  % 
inch  deep,  up  in  11  days  7-8ths  of  them;  I 
inch  deep,  in  12  days,  all;  2  inches  deep, is 
18  days,  7-8th8;  3  inches  deep,  in  20  days, 
3-4ths;  4  inche8deep,in  21  days,  ^;5  inches 
deep,  in  22  days,  3-8ths;  6  inches  deep,  SS 
days,  only  one  came  up.  ' 

The  rays  of  the  sun  furnish  light— those 
nearest  the  yellow  are  remarkable  for  itn- 
peding  the  germination  of  seeds;  while  the 
lead  or  heat-giving  rays  are  favorable  to  it, 
if  plenty  of  water  is  present;  while  the 
blue  rays,  or  those  concerned  in  chemicil 
action  or  actimsin,  (from  the  Greek  actiOt 
a  ray)  accelerate  the  process  and  caose  a 
rapid  growth.  His  experiments  were,  ma- 
king the  light  pass  through  colored  gl^"^ 
upon  the  vegetable.    He  thinks  that  a  blm 
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glass  will  prevent  scorching  of  leaves,  and 
that  red  glass  will  increase  the  heat.  He 
says  that  a  pale  green  glass  made  with 
oxide  of  copper,  is  best  fitted  for  conserva- 
tories— ^green  being  a  compound  of  the  yel- 
low or  luminous  rays  with  the  blue  or 
chemical  rays.  A  delicate  emerald  green 
glass  has,  at  his  suggestion,  been  used  in 
glazing  the  large  Palm  House  at  Kew. — By 
Petri. 

Fruits  ih  Oreook. — Fruit  growing  is 
attracting  a  lively  interest  throughout  Ore- 
gon. The  farmers  are  generally  planting 
out  large  orchards  of  the  choicest  kinds  of 
fruit.  We  have  most  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties cultivated  in  the  northern  States,  [n 
the  summer  of  1847  Messrs.  Lewellen  and 
Meek,  from  Iowa,  brought  across  the  plains 
most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits  cul- 
tivated in  the  West,  and  now  have  a  large 
nursery  and  orchard  of  bearing  trees  at 
Milwaukie,  eight  miles  below  this  place. 
Some  of  the  pears  sold  at  a  dollar  each ; 
apples  at  twenty-five  cents,  and  some,  I  be- 
lieve, fifty  cents.  I  brought  from  New 
York,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  some  twenty- 
three  hundred  fruit  trees,  embracing  most  of 
the  leading  varieties  cultivated  there.  These 
were,  I  believe,  the  first  trees  ever  brought 
to  this  coast  by  the  Isthmus,  that  lived. 
Fruit  trees  make  an  astonishing  growth 
here,  and  bear  early,  and  the  fairest  fruit 
that  I  ever  beheld.  Some  fifteen  difierent 
kinds  have  borne  fruit  this  year,  on  small 
trees,  only  one  year  from  the  bud. 

Our  climate  seems  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  I  have  not  seen 
ice  thicker  than  window  glass  this  year. 
We  have  had  only  three  hard  frosts ;  just 
enough  to  stop  the  growth  of  trees.  All 
kinds  of  hardy  grass  is  yet  growing  finely, 
so  that  the  loose  stock  are  fat  without  being 
fed. — HorlicttUurisL 


JUssaehvistts  Hortieiiltnral  Soeiety. 

On  Saturday,  May  27,  1854,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  made: 

The  select  Committee  appointed  by  this 
Society  to  examine  into  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  award  to  Messrs.  Ho- 
vey  &  Co.,  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  seedling 
cherry  and  a  gratuity  of  9^0  for  a  seedling 
pear,  report  the  following  facts: — 

That  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
(in  1853)  previous  to  the  incoming  of  the 
newly-elected  Officers  and  Committees, 
the  jChairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  pre- 
Bented  a  draft  of  his  report;  which  was  re- 
committed to  him  for  completion.  That  in 
the  draft  of  report,  so  submitted,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  My  award  of  medal  or 


gratuity  to  Hovey  &,  Co.:  nor  up  to  that 
time — the  last  day  of  their  existence — had 
the  question  of  such  awards  been  discussed 
in  committee. 

That  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Socie- 
ty on  the  day  above  mentioned,  and  after 
the  departure  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  C.  M.  Hovey  called  together 
three  members  of  the  Committee  (which 
consists  of  seven  members)  and  urged  up- 
on them,  very  strenuously,  the  merits  of 
the  seedling  cherry,  which  he  claims  to 
have  originated,  and  of  the  pear,  which  he 
claims  to  have  introduced.  That  two  of 
the  three  members  were,  of  opinion,  that 
the  cherry  had  not  been  exhibited  for  five 
years,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Soci- 
ety. This  position  was  controverted  by 
Mr.  Hovey:  who  also  contended  that  his 
seedling  was  conceded  to  be  the  best  that 
had  been  exhibited. 

Your  Committee  understand*  that,  when 
the  matter  was  pressed  to  a  vote,  one  mem- 
ber (of  those  present)  declined  to  vote, 
one  other  voted  for  the  award  of  a  medal 
with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  proved 
to  have  been  exhibited  for  five  years,  and 
the  other  member  voted  for  the  award 
without  conditions.  The  vote  upon  the 
pear  was  about  the  same. 

The  Committee  are  further  informed  that 
the  first  intimation  received  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Fruit  Committee,  that  such 
awards  were  even  contemplated,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  printed  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  competitor  for  the 
highest  premiums  of  the  Society  ought  not 
to  pass  un  rebuked.  Not  only  is  it  subver- 
sive of  all  order  and  good  government,  that 
committees  should  be  called  together  with- 
out proper  authority;  but  the  oflfense  is 
magnified,  when  the  person  usurping  the 
powers  of  the  chairman  is  himself  the 
claimant  before  the  committee, — a  party  to 
a  suit,  before  judges  whom  he  may  select 
for  himself,  and  the  ex-parte  advocate  of 
of  his  own  interests.  The  Society  is 
wronged,  because  their  rules  are  trampled 
upon  : — The  Committee  is  wronged,  be- 
cause they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
a  full  discussion  and  of  time  for  consulta- 
tion; the  unnotified  members  are  wronged, 
because  they  are  allowed  no  voice  in  the 
decision  ;  the  members  present  arc  wrong- 
ed, because  they  are  subjected  to  the  per- 
sonal solicitations  and  persistent  pleadings 
of  the  applicant;  other  competitors  for 
the  premiums  are  wronged,  for  their  claims 
are  pushed  aside  ;  the  public  is  wronged, 
because  it  accepts  as  tne  well-considered 
I  action  of  the  Society,  what  is,  in  truth,  but 
I  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  members,  hastily 
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eon«ened,  iimI  hurried  to  t  deciuoD  hy  the 
party  ino«t  interestEd. 

It  thia  insUuce  of  irre^laritj',  which  hu 
b«en  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Bocieljr, 
is  suffered  to  pau  without  caDiure,  your 
Commitiee  helteve  that  the  public  will  re- 
gtrd,  with  dimiaished  confidence,  tlie  deci- 
■ioDR  of  the  Society  : — for  they  will,  with 
reaion,  suspect  that  our  medals  and  gratui- 
ties for  new  varietiea  of  fruit,  Sowers  and 
regetahles,  are  indicea  rather  of  the  adroit 
management  of  the  applicants,  than  of 
merit  in  the  articles.  The  number  of  Ex* 
bibitora  at  our  shows  and  of  competitors 
for  premiuma  will  be  sensibly  diminlBhed; 
for  modest  merit  will  have  do  chance 
ag-ainst  unscrupulous  assurance.  Already 
complaints  "not  loud,  but  deep,"  hsve  been 
heard,  that  rules,  which  are  stringently  en- 
forced against  some  membera,  are  broken 


Apple  exhibited.  We  may  go  funhni  fir 
we  think  it  among  the  very  best  desMrl 
frnits  now  in  season.  We  mora  eapidill; 
notice  il,  bacsuae  in  Hogg's  "British  Po- 
mology," the  only  work  in  which  it  ii  de- 
scribed, the  author  mentions  it  is  "  i  culi- 
naiy  Apple  of  aecood-rLta  quilily."  li 
Hereforil shire,  the  climate,  or  the  soil,  at 
both,  had  given  to  it  the  improremeDt  n 

The  following  is  the  description  giTeaii 
the  "  British  Pomology :" — 

"  PVuit,  medium  sized,  three  inchetvidt, 
and  two-en d-a-quarter  high  ;  oblste,  ud 
marked  on  the  sides  with  ten  disiloct  in- 
gles, five  of  which  are  more  prominent  thia 
the  others.  Skin,  pale  ^een,  chiaEin^lo 
pale  greenish-yellow  as  it  ripens,  ana  bki- 
-'--illy  tinged  with  a  cloud  of  tbin  dull 
in  the  side  exposed  to  the  aun,  »>1 
thinly  strewed  with  a  (ewdota.  Eye,tlosed, 
with   long  and  downy  segments,  set  in  t 

TOW  and  ribbed  basin.     Stalk, from  bilf^ 

inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  slender,  tnd 

inserted  in  a  deep  funnel-shaped  cniiy' 


f  the  facts  above  stated  your 
Committee  present  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  your  adoption : 

tUiohed,  That  the    conduct  of    C.  M.    ._ ^ 

Hovey,  a  member  of  this  Society,  in  pro-  which  is  lined  with  russet.  Hesh,  whiu, 
caring  the  award  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  a  tender,  and  marrowy,  juicy,  and  briskljk 
Gold  Medal  for  a  Seedling  Cherry,  and  of   vored. 

■  gratuity  of  g20,  for  a  Seedling  Pear  was,      "A  culinary  apple  of  second-rate  qoalitfi 
irregular  and  improper,  and  is  censured  by    in  use  during  October  and  November, 
this  Society.  |     « It  is  much  grown  in  the  Berkihii* 

Raobxd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be    orchards."— CWto^  Gardener. 
appointed  by  nomination,  to  examine  and  _  . 

report,  what,  if  any  alterations  are  needed 
In  our  Constitution,  or  By-Laws  to  prevent 

■  repetition  of  such  a  transaction. 


ViLtTE  O 


Signed 


oglaal  Soslety 
The  PomaloffiealSociet!/ held  its  monthly 


Fkoits. — It  may  not  b«  wiUi- 
out  interest  to  compare  the  valuation  of 
orchard  frnits  cultivated  in  this  cooiiiryil 
different  periods  within  the  last  Sruei 
years.  In  lSiD,accordiDgto  the  ceaiataf 
that  year,  the  value  of  orchard  prodoett 
was  97,356,904,  besides  124,734  gallons  of 
domeatic  wine.  The  census  of  1850  glm 
07,733,186  worth  of  orchard  products,ui 


cider  districts,  were  exhibited,   l^hee.hibi-  ,''""■  "'  "'^'"''  ""*  """""'■"' 

tiona  of  such  collections  are  of  the  greatest  ^ 
utility  ;  for  they  furnish  the  means  not  only 

of  securing  to  the  specimens  their  correct  ' 

^To';5hn  rnVarnS"oV?:i^'sTtu'^i':n  »>^^^^^^^^ 

^er  each  variety.     When  the  first  number  berries  raspberries,  cranbemes.  and  ord- 

exhibitions,  and  of  such  a  Society,  will  be  '^""^  "*«*  ««^'- 


1  value  of  fruit,  ss< 

nofwlMi 
both  of  which  are  unqueationabty  too  Id*. 

'.  The  amount  of  domestic  wine  made  in  dw 
United  States  in  1853  may  be  safely  estia- 
ated  at  3.000,000  gallons ;  which,  st  11, 

;   would  be  worth  83,000,000.     Add  to  thii 

,000   W( 


apparent. 

We  not  shall  enter  into  details  of  what  took 
place,  because  we  think  that  these  should 
be  first  made  public  through  the  Society's 
own  records ;  but  we  must  notice  that  one 
of  the  Applea  from  Herefordshire,  the  Flan- 
den  PtppHii  wu  decidedly  the  best  deesen 


SroBiRo  Potatoes.  —  Potatoes  wbn 
stored  for  the  winter  should  be  prouatt 
from  light,  at  this  causos  tbem  to  becoM 
bitter,  and  very  often  accelerates  gerwoi- 
tlon  so  early  in  the  spring,  as  to  injure  tks 
seed. — Workmff  Fanaer. 


FLORICVLTVRB    AND   BOTAHT. 


i*  •  • 


Horticultural    Beeletiei. 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  is  said  that  in 
order  to  attain  to  a  hig;h  degree  of  perfec* 
tion  in  any  one  thing,  we  must  set  the 
standard  of  that  perfection  before  ns,  and 
gradually  approach  it;  so  with  our  Horticul- 
tural Societies.  We  ought  to  set  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  and  utility,  and  not 
rest  satisfied  until  we  attain  it.  For  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Society,  not  even  the 
maternal  one  of  Cincinnati,  has  yet  quite 
attained  the  acme  of  perfection.  In  view 
of  this,  and  seeing  that  Horticultural 
Societies  are  springing  up  on  every  hand, 
and  daily  becoming  more  numerous  and 
important,  I  thought  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  believe  then  that  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  both  individually  and  collec* 
tively,  should  be  aimed  at  in  order  to  render 
Societies  more  effective  as  a  means  whereby 
the  public  should  be  guided  in  their  choice 
or  acceptance  of  "Horticultural  Novelties.*' 
It  is  through  them  that  all  really  good 
novelties  should  come  recommended,  and 
all  worthless  trash  denounced.  So  that 
the  public  may  not  have  to  depend  on  the 
bare  assertion  of  the  unprincipled  and  dis- 
honest; or  if  they  persist  in  doing  so  it 
must  be  at  their  own  cost.  And  as  it  is 
the  province  of  those  Societies  to  take 
charge  of  and  foster  the  science,  so  it  is 
their  duty  to  expose  all  sorts  of  trickery, 
fraud  and  deception,  whenever  it  comes 
under  their  notice.  Then  if  the  uninitiated 
would  look  to  them,  and  not  sufiTer  them* 
selves  to  buy  a  "pig  in  a  poke.'-  many  of 
the  evils  of  which  your  correspondent  (*) 
complains,  might  be  got  rid  of  or  remedied. 
We  consider  there  is  a  higher  object  than 
merely  getting  np  a  splendid  exhibition, 
which  legitimately  belongs  to  those  Socie- 
ties and  thai  is,  they  should  be  mads  the 
media  through  which  all  new  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  shoukf  bo  thoroughly  tested, 
•nd  all  really  meritorious  subjects  made 
59.  11.19-5KW   SsBsn.— Nov.  A  Dte.  iOL^uM. 


known.    For  it  is  evident  the  only  other 
way  for  a  grower  to  make  his  produeti 
known  is  through  himself,  by  advertisiof 
or  otherwise  and  here  the  impudent,  fraud** 
lent  pretender  stands  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  honest,  skilful  and  laborious  e«* 
peri  mentor.    The  latter  would  come  beHsM 
the  public,  through  the  Society,  with  con* 
fidence  from  which  the  other  would  shrink. 
The  genuine  improver  would  be  appreciated 
and  remunerated,  while  the  quack  woald 
be  exposed  and  held  up  to  contempt,  and 
the  public  would  be  saved  from  being  gulledi 
unless  they  choose  to  be  so,  of  course  tiM 
Society  must  be  high  toned,  and  conduels4 
by  honest,  able,  and  responsible  men. 
I     But  it  is  to  the  details  of  the  managi^ 
ment  ot  exhibitions,  and  the  duty  of  ooM" 
mittees,  to  which  I  wish  at  this  time  mor« 
particularly  to  refer.    For  there  is  notbinf 
upon  which  the  success  of  Horticulturd 
science  so  much  depends,  as  on  the  mi* 
nagement  of  Societies  established  for  Its 
promotion.    Nor  is  there  any  one  thing  st 
detrimental  to  it,  as  the  mismanagement  of 
these  establishments.    I  must  first  make 
myself  understood  with  regard  to  my  Ideas 
of  the  intentions  with  which  these  Sooio" 
ties  were  founded,  and  are  supported;  and 
this  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.    Thsf 
are  intended  to  promote  the  advsncemeal 
of  Horticultural  science— >and  this  brings 
me  to  the  mesns  by  which  they  profess  H 
accomplish  their  objects.    They  have  tfr 
excite  the  emulation    of  gardeners   and 
their  employers,  and  also  of  amateurs,  who 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    Thio 
they  have  attemptedp>y  public  exhibitioMb 
at  which  cultivators,  professional  and  oihos- 
wise  are  invited  to  show  their  best  prodoo* 
tions,  for  prizes,  and  at  which  the  pnblk 
may  be  gratified  by  witnessing  the  moot 
beautiful  subjects  grown  in  the  highesl 
perfection.      New  it  requires   no  grent 
penetration  to  see  that  the  following  oogkt 
to  bo  something  like  the  main  points  to  ho 
looked  tOf  ftt  carryinj  out  their  objoolib 
First^To  throw  open  all  prizes  to  thoso 
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sabjecta  that  should  attract  the  greatest 
number  of  competitors. 

Secondly. — To  take  care  that  the  Bub- 
jects  themselves,  should,  for  the  most  part» 
be  such  as  will  most  gratify  the  public. 
•  Thirdly. — To  appoint  for  judges,  persons 
whose  character  as  censors  should  be  above 
BDspicion,  and  advertise  them  to  the  world. 

Fourth. — To  announce  publicly,  and 
In 'good  time,  the  rules  or  standards  by 
which  those  judges  are  to  estimate  the 
merit  of  the  different  productions  submitted. 
To  do  all  this  as  it  should  be  done,  there 
most  be  something  like  attention  to  the 
following  details. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  greatest 
aumber  of  competitors  can  be  attracted  is 
the  number  of  prizes  given  in  each  class. 
And  to  do  justice  in  this  way  there  should 
be  no  frivolous  distinction  in  classes;  there 
should  be  as  few  classes  as  possible,  (yet 
all  must  be  represented)  and  as  many 
prises  given  in  each  class  as  possible;  be- 
eause  most  persons  who  excel  either  from 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  or  the  number 
they  grow,  may,  time  after  time,  take  the 
finst  two  or  three  prizes,  (and  that  is  as 
many  as  there  usually  are,)  if  there  were 
four  or  six,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  two 
or  three  to  be  taken  by  younger  aspirants 
to  Horticultural  honors,  who  would  never 
compete  for  the  three  higher  prizes,  but 
who  if  they  took  a  fourth  or  fifth  prize 
would  be  stimulated  to  compete  again,  and 
•oon,  perhaps,  with  increased  success. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  Dahlias  or 
any  other  cut  flower  that  is  shown  in 
single  varieties.  If  instead  of  the  multi- 
plication in  classesj-^as  first  and  second 
best  34,  ditto  12 — ditto  6,  and  so  on,  there 
were  to  be  but  one  class,  with  4  or  6  prizes 
Sb  that  class,  and  a  given  number  of  varie- 
ties according  to  the  flower,  then  it  is  obvi- 
OQs  there  must  be  4  or  6  winners.  As  it 
is  at  present  we  often  see  the  awarded 
premiums  stand  thus:  Best  24,  Mr.  A.; 
second  do,  Mr.  B.;  best  12  Mr.  B.;  second 
do,  Mr.  A. ;  best  6,  Mr.  A . ;  second  do,  Mr.  B. 
Thus  two  competitors  will  take  all  the  6 
premiums.  The  very  likeliest  thing  im* 
sginable  to  destroy  all  confidence  and 
future  competition.     The  same  may  be] 


said  of  plants.    If  instead  of  makingthree 
classes  of  mixed  greenhouse  plants,  then 
were  only  two,  or  even  one,  the  list  migiit 
stand  thus:    For  the  first,  second, third ind 
fourth  best  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  and  the  same  principle  might, 
we  think,  be  carried  out  through  the  whole 
exhibition,  to  the  manifest  improvemeot  of 
the  whole.     For  no  doubt  the  number  of 
competitors  would  be  increased,  and  the 
number  of  winners  certainly  would;  a  more 
general  emulation  would  be  begotten,  b^ 
cause  more  would  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
premium,  and  a  larger  exhibition  would  be 
the  consequence.    To  make  this  feitore 
still  more  complete,  there  should  be  a  Terj 
gradual  descent  from  one  prize  to  another— 
say  a  tenth  part  difiierence. 

The  choice  of  subjects  for  which  prizes 
are  to  be  given,  bhould  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  creation  of  a  fine  exhibition. 
For  it  is  chiefly  on  the  floral  department 
that  it  has  to  depend  to  draw  visitors— and 
the  less  subjects  are  confined,  the  better^ 
or  rather  the  less  prizes  are  confined  to 
particular  subjects  the  better.  So  whilst 
the  ornamental  department  must  be  the 
primary  object — the  useful  must  be  assisted 
by  every  available  means. 

Then  at  the  exhibition  table  somerefom 
is  needed;  as  it  is  at  present  conducted, it 
is  a  jumble  of  confusion  enough  to  bewilder 
any  judge.     All  articles,  that  are  intended 
to  compete  in  a  certain  class,  should  be 
placed  side  by  side,    so  that  the  jodgei 
may  have  a  chance  of  weighing  fairlj  the 
merits  of  the  different  collections  under 
notice,  which  cannot  be  done  if  one  collec- 
tion is  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  other 
the  opposite,  perhaps  mixed  up  with  other 
things,  so  that  the  censors  can  never  pro- 
perly distiDguish  them.    Every  article  or 
collection  should  be  placed  under  its  proper 
class,  and  all  should  be  made  to  come  under 
one   or  the  other,  as  much   as  possible. 
Where  that  cannot  be,  they  should  be  en- 
tered and  estimated  accordingly,  and  oot 
placed  to  mingle  and  confuse  the  regolif 
classes.    Unless  something  like  the  abore 
be  adopted  it  is  impossible  that  faimea 
and  justice  can  be  done  to  all  parties,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  plants  and 
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flowers,  so  as  to  appear  to  better  advantage 
to  the  public,  let  that  be  done  after  the 
judges  have  gone  round. 

As  to  the  judges  themselves,  competent, 
impartial  men,  from  a  distance,  should  be 
secured  if  possible.  Men  whose  practical 
eye  enables  them  at  a  glance  to  do  justice 
to  the  skill  of  a  gardener.  Three  such 
men  is  quite  sufficient  to  go  through  the 
whole  exhibition,  without  having  Irom  three 
to  six  ia  each  department  It  must  be  re« 
membered  that  local  judges,  however  honest 
and  able,  seldom  give  satisfaction  to  al! 
parties. 

More  attention  most  be  had  as  to  the 
real  merits  of  all  gardening  products 
brought  to  the  exhibition.  Fruit  is  the 
only  thing  that  receives  any  notice  la  this 
respect.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a 
i«gular  etaodard,  ia  Florist's  flowers,  in 
order  to  raise  that  department  to  its  proper 
rank.  Indeed,  we  want  an  elevated  stand- 
ard of  our  own  in  every  department,  by 
which  both  judges  and  growers  shall  be 
giiided  in  their  respective  functions.  And 
this  standard  should  be  placed  high  that  a 
race  must  be  had  to  attain  it. 

Yo«rs,  d^c  C. 


Choioe  Gultnze. 


In  an  article  on  the  double  Chinese  prim- 
roses,! expressed  a  probability  of  resuming 
my  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  to  which 
you  were  pleased  to  invite  me.  In  now 
reverting  thereto,  I  must  disclaim  any  pre- 
tensions to  reducing  such  operations  to  a 
rule,  and  content  myself  by  an  endeavor  to 
awaken  an  inquiry  that  may  add  another  link 
to  the  chain  of  culture  by  which  many  tlow- 
oring  plants  may  be  brought  to  exceed  even 
their  present  excellence.  In  my  treat- 
ment of  the  above  plants  it  was  my  aim  to 
retard  the  production  of  flowers  until  the 
plant  shall  have  attained  a  luxuriance  of 
growth  sufficient  to  support  the  most  ample 
display  of  blossom.  In  order  to  effect  this 
in  any  flowering  plant,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  check  too  early  flowering  by  immediately 
removing  every 'flower-bud  that  may  ap- 
pear until  the  greatest  expansion  of  foli- 
age be  insured.  I  fear  this  is  too  often  neg- 
ected  by  amateurs,  to  whom  only  these 
remarks  are  addressed ;  and  the  penalty  of 
early  pubescence  is  defective  bloom,  if  not 
total  abortiveness.  Permit  me  here  to  re- 
peat ti^e  words  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hay  ward,  that 


'*  the  leaves  form  the  excretory  organs  of 
plants  and  trees,  and  whether  the  supply  of 
food  be  great  or  small,  a  plant  or  tree  can- 
not attain  or  sustain  itself  in  a  perfect  state 
of  fructification  until  it  is  furnished  with  a 
surface  of  leaves  duly  proportioned  to  the 
sap  supplied  by  the  roots."  This  axiom  is 
so  good,  so  essential  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
ture, and  so  desirable  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  horticulturist,  that  he  should  adopt 
it  as  his  motto.  Ample  foliage  before 
the  production  of  flowers  is  the  desidera- 
tum i  let  Uie  cultivator,  then,  by  the  strict- 
est observation,  seek  the  best  means  of 
promoting  it ;  he  will  generally  find  a  vigo- 
rous growth  adverse  to  the  production  of 
flowers,  so  long  as  such  a  state  shall  be 
sustained  ;  but  it  will  act  conversely  when 
it  shall  have  reached  its  maximum  ;  there- 
fore Jet  him  use  his  best  endeavors  to  pro- 
mole  luxuriance  until  the  plant  shall  have 
attained  its  standard  of  perfection ;  but  if, 
during  its  progress,  there  should  be  any 
disposition  to  dilate  the  incipient  flower 
bua,  let  it  be  removed,  and,  if  it  be  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  plant  to  reproduce  blos- 
som buds  the  same  season,  it  will  be  better 
to  lose  a  year  than  to  have  a  premature  and 
puny  blossom ;  one  plant  well  cultivated 
is  worth  any  number  badly  grown. 

Some  cullivuturs,  in  oider  to  eficct  a 
lofty  growth,  lop  away  all  the  under  branch- 
es, so  as  to  force  the  sap  upward.  Better 
that  the  plant  be  allowed  to  follow,  as  far 
as  may  be,  its  natural  habit,  removing  only 
such  shoots  as  appear  stunted  or  misplaced; 
thia  will  give  girth  to  the  stem,  and  pre- 
serve a  more  perfect  symmetry.  I  will 
here  instance  the  Fuchsia.  If  the  taller 
sorts  be  so  treated,  and  regularly  stripped 
of  their  flower  buds,  until  they  have  made 
their  desired  growth,  they  may  be  made  to 
attain  their  greatest  altitude  with  a  pyra- 
midial  form,  sustaining  themselves  without 
any  support,  their  bottom  branches  sweep- 
ing the  ground,  the  others  rising  branch 
over  branch ;  when  clothed  with  their 
bright,  crimsom,  pendulous  blossoms,  they 
present  a  picture  of  floral  beauty.  Many 
are  the  plants  that  present  a  stunted  or 
straggling  appearance  that,  by  like  treat- 
ment, might  be  caused  to  assume  the  same 
symmetry.  The  dahlia,  too,  might,  I  think, 
be  much  improved  in  the  quality  of  its  blos- 
som, whether  for  the  border  or  as  a  show 
flower,  if,  instead  of  the  unsparing  lopping 
away  of  its  branches,  these  were  carelully 
preserved,  and  the  blossom-buds  more  fully 
displayed ;  this  is  borne  out  by  the  Chrys- 
anthemum and  many  other  plants,  from 
which,  in  order  to  produce  fine  blooms,  we 
remove  most  of  the  flower-buds,  while  we 
scrupulously  preserve  every  particle  of  fo 
liage. 
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I  8hall  pass  from  this  Leviathan  of  flow- 
ers to  the  more  modest  but  equally  well- 
known  Mignionette.  How  to  produce  the 
tree  is,  I  believe,  generally  understood; 
but  as  it  will  exemplify  the  subject,  I  will 
merely  glance  at  the  practice  of  depriving 
its  leading  shoot  of  its  flower- bud;  it  is 
again  surmounted  by  another  shoot,  from 
wdich  the  flower  is  again  displaced ;  the 
same  routine  goes  on  till  the  plant  has 
reached  the  prescribed  height,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  shoot  freely,  and  is  clothed  with 
its  fragrant  bloom.  By  a  very  similar  treat- 
ment, the  Verbenas  may  be  made  either  to 
spread  with   greater   luxuriance   on   the 

Sound,  to  trail  over  the  vase,  or  to  climb 
e  trellis ;  for  any  of  these  purposes  we 
have  only  to  persevere  in  removing  the 
flower-buds,  from  time  to  time  as  they  are 
produced,  and  new  shoots  will  be  emitted, 
elongating  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the 
same  time  multiplying  in  number  so  as  to 
cover  a  much  greater  space.  If  these  be 
allowed  to  fall  negligently  over  a  vase,  or  be 
carefully  entwined  round  a  trellis,  attached 
to  a  flower-pot,  the  effect  will  be  in  either 
case  exceedingly  ornamental.  The  Anagal- 
lis,  Petunia,  Heliotrope,  and  various  other 
plants,  if  subjected  to  a  like  training,  are 
capable  of  the  same  effect.  The  Helio- 
trope I  once  saw  trsined  round  a  pillar  in 
a  green-house,  twelve  feet  high,  clothed 
wim  flowers  from  nearly  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  Thunbergias,  Maurandias,  Rhodochi- 
tons,  and  the  whole  race  of  dwarf  climbers, 
will  be  much  improved  in  growth  by  re- 
moving as  soon  as  visible,  the  early  flower- 
buds.  If  the  Balsam  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pend its  first  flush  of  flower-buds,  the  blos- 
soms will  neither  be  so  large  nor  so  double 
as  they  will  if  the  early  buds  be  plucked 
off.  This  will  create  a  more  luxuriant  de- 
velopment of  the  plant,  and  the  succeeding 
buds  will  be  produced  all  over  the  plant  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  covering  it  with  a 
profusion  of  double  flowers,  venr  superior 
to  what  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the 
plant  had  been  allowed  to  expand  its  blos- 
som while  yet  in  its  infant  sUte.  The 
Schizanlhus  and  most  annuals  may  be  much 
improved  by  removing  the  first  flower-buds. 
The  cultivator  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
sowing  them  (annuals)  early  in  August, 

8 inching  off"  any  flowers  that  may  be  pro- 
uced  the  same  year,  and  thus  transferring 
them  to  the  biennial  list.  Lobelias,  par- 
ticularly Cardinalis,  fulgens,  ignea,  and 
others  of  that  section,  by  having  the  cen- 
ter shoot  pinched  out,  will  produce  a  num- 
ber of  laterals,  clothed  with  elegant  flowers 
nearly  their  whole  length,  instead  of  one 
long  and  almost  flowerless  stem.  Pentste- 
mon  gentianoides  and  others.  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  and  a  variety  of  the  like  planU 


are  subject  to  the  same  remark.  The  Erjr* 
ismum  Peroflskianum  is  a  striking  iDitisct 
of  this  treatment;  if  left  to  flower  its  Mi- 
ter shoot,  although  the  novel  color,  under 
any  treatment,  renders  it  pretty,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  have  a  straggling  apDeannce; 
but  let  this  be  pinched  oat,  and  toe  come* 

3uent  radiation  of  ^oots  will  displij  i 
ense  patch  of  rich  and  daazling  flowen. 
Many  bulbs,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, lif- 
ter having  been  grown  in  rooms,  ia  glasses 
and  flower-pots,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  degeneracy  ;  if  these  be  planted  io 
the  free  soil,  and  deprived  of  the  lasgiid 
flowers  that  will  be  produced  the  soc^ 
ing  year,  the  bulbs  will  be  invigorated,  and 
thus  prepared  to  fljwer  well  eve^  alter- 
nate year,  so  long  as  this  treatment  be  con- 
tinued. To  ennumerate  all  the  floweriif 
plants  that  might  be  improved  by  a  jadicioas 
removal  of  the  early  flower-buds  woald  be 
a  recapitulation  of  nearly  the  whole  to* 
cabulary  of  plants. 

Thus  having  redeemed  my  promise  tad 
responded  to  your  invitation,  I  trust  I  bare 
said  enough  to  induce  inquiry,  asd  feel 
assured  that  investigation  will  lead  to  a 
more  general  practice  of  depriving  plaott 
of  their  premature  flower-buas. 


•I- 


A  Olanee  at  Ke 


BT  JOHN  SAUL,  WA8BISGT0I,  l><  C. 


Having,  during  the  past  autumn,  made  a 
tour  through  the  various  parts  of  Brttaia; 
among  other  places  visited  was  London  asd 
its  environs.    My  visit  having  been  a  bvs* 
ness  one,  kept  my  time  well  occupied,  still 
I  found  leisure  to  pay  a  harried  visit  to  ikit 
grand  plant  establishment — Kew.    Wheit 
is  the  horticulturist — a  lover  of  the  scieoee 
— who  has  not  longed  to  see  this  place,  aid 
once  having  seen  it,  did  not  wish  to  repeal 
his  visit  1    And  above  all,  where  is  there  s 
person  with  a  knowledge  of  fiue  plants  and 
a  lover  o(  them,  who  could  not  spend  dajt 
or  weeks  in  this  fine  old  place?    Kevii 
now  easily  reached  horn  London—froo 
which  it  is  distant  only  a  few  miles.  A 
railroad  from  the  neighborhood  of  ClaptM 
will  put  you  down  there  in  a  few  minate^ 
and  at  trifling  expense.    Or  if  at  anotbet 
point  of  London,  you  can  go  by  railroad 
from  the  Waterloo  station,  near  the  Watfi* 
loo  Bridge.    Again,  should  the  weather  W 
favorable,  the  visitor  may  have  a  pleaaiit 
sail  by  steamer  down  the  Thames.   1^ 
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2ith  October*  being  a  drizzling,  misty  day 
—a  common  occurrence  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  England--*!  went  by  railroad 
^m  the  Waterloo  station. 

Whilst  on  his  way  the  horticulturist  will 
have  much  to  interest  him^-the  line  of  road 
passes  through  several  large  market  gar- 
dens, the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
everything  is  seen, will  interest,  if  not  in- 
Btract,  the  cultivator.  We  are  soon  set  down 
•t  the  pretty  old  village  of  Kew.  There  is 
an  open  ground  of  some  extent  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  which  is  through  a  very  beau- 
tiful gateway.  Immediately  on  entering  to 
the  right,  is  a  large  span  roofed  greenhouse, 
containing  fine  specimens  of  Banksias, 
Rhododendron,  Arboreum,  and  other  beau- 
tiful things,  more  interesting  to  the  lover 
of  fine  plants  than  the  admirer  of  the 
.gaudy.  On  either  side  of  this  principal 
entrance  are  fine  specimens  of  Cedrus  deo- 
dara,  Pinus,  Cunninghamia,  etc.  Passing 
a  little  farther  on  and  bearing  to  the  left, 
we  enter  what  may  be  called  the  Conifer 
House.  Here  were  noble  specimens  of 
Araucaria  excelsa,  A.  Brasiliensis,  A. 
Cunninghamii,  and  the  rare  and  beautiful 
A.  Bidwilli ;  also  very  fine  plants  of  Dam- 
mara  Aostralis,  Cunninghamia  Binensis, 
Podocarpus,  many  species,  Dacrydium  Cu- 
pressium,  and  many  allied  genera.  I  must 
confess  I  was  more  interested  with  the 
plants  in  this  building,  than  the  rich  collec- 
tion in  any  other  house  in  these  neighbor- 
ing gardens.  Yet  the  structure  is  one  of 
the  plainest,  having  nothing  more  than  glass 
in  front,  with  an  opaque  roof;  but  many  of 
the  plants  were  perfection — they  were  evi- 
dently hibernated  for  the  winter.  I  loitered 
in  this  house,  perhaps,  longer  than  in  any 
other,  not  excepting  the  great  conservatory 
being  a  great  lover  of  conifers.  Again 
and  again  did  I  admire  some  of  those  fine 
Araucarias,  and  other  plants  of  considera- 
ble height,  and  feathered  to  the  pot  in 
which  they  are  growing— their  foliage  of 
fine  intense  green  indicated  robust  health. 

Leaving  here  and  passing  to  the  green- 
houses, we  walk  through  the  New  Holland 
House,  Heath  House,  Succulent  House, 
Orchid  House,  Fern  House,  Stoves,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  interesting,  and  are  rich  in 


fine,  new,  and  rare  plants.  About  thi« 
part  of  the  garden  are  many  good  speci- 
mens of  Cedrus  deodaras,  Pinus,  Abias.  etc 
Though  many  of  these  specimens  were  in- 
dividually good,  they  did  not,  as  a  whole, 
appear  to  me  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  speci- 
mens which  I  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  they  may  be  a  little  too 
near  the  London  smoke. 

A  few  days  previous  I  called  at  Bowood^ 
in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown.  Here  there  is  a  beautiful  Pine- 
tum,  containing  many  fine  specimens  of 
rare  things,  and  in  the  finest  health.  Scatp 
tered  through  the  pleasure  ground  are  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Cedrus  deodara,  Ar- 
aucaria imbricata,  Pinus  insignis,  etc  But 
I  am  digressing  and  must  return  immediately 
to  Kew.  Hast  talked  about  the  specimens 
near  the  green  houses.  We  will  now  leave 
this  part  of  the  garden  and  wend  our  way 
to  the  large  conservatory.  On  approaching 
this  fine  house  I  must  say  I  was,  if  possi- 
ble, better  pleased  with  its  exterior  than 
ever.  The  house,  though  large,  is  not 
heavy,  but  presents  a  very  light  and  grace- 
ful outline.  On  entering  it  I  cannot  say  I 
was  altogether  pleased,  it  is  true.  In  the 
central  compartments  are  some  immenee 
Palms,  which,  looked  upon  from  the  gal- 
lery, are  seen  to  great  advantage.  I  did 
not,  however,  in  a  general  way,  consider 
the  plants  in  the  house  well  grown,  more 
particularly  in  either  wing.  To  me  they 
appeared  drawn,  and  by  no  means  as  bushy 
or  well  grown  as  they  may  be.  However^ 
the  season  of  the  year — October  24th — ^was 
late  to  see  them  to  advantage.  The  beaa- 
tiful  vines  with  which  the  roof  was  fe*> 
tooned  were  getting  bare.  It  struck  me 
then,  very  forcibly,  that  if  this  fine  con- 
servatory was  planted  with  tender  conifen, 
it  would  be  far  more  effective  and  be  far 
more  pleasing  than  it  now  is ;  being  full  of 
Tropical  plants,  a  strong  heat  must  be 
maintained  at  all  timesy  which  makes  it  op- 
pressive and  unhealthy  to  remain  in  the 
house  long.  In  summer  it  it  hot  and  un- 
bearable, in  winter  close  and  unpleasant/— 
fill  this  house  with  Araucarias,  Uie  fine  long 
leaved  pines  of  Mexico,  the  New  Zealand 
conifers,  the  Arthootaxis  of  Van  Diemaa*a 
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Land,  and  sinlilar  trees  from  yarioua  parts 
of  our  globe,  and  we  should  have  a  collec- 
tion far  more  valuable  than  the  present 
denizens  of  that  house.  In  summer  it  can 
be  kept  agreeably  cool,  in  winter  just 
enough  of  fire  heat  is  wanting  to  keep  the 
frost  out — nothing  more.  Here  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  can  be  maintained  the 
balmiest  and  purest  atmosphere,  where  per^ 
•ons  may  promenade  and  enjoy  the  scene, 
instead  of  having  to  hurry  through  as  now. 
If  ever  in  our  Middle  or  Northern  states,  a 
winter  garden  on  a  large  scale,  is  formed, 
vuch  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  would  suggest 
planting  it  with  Conifers,  they  are  not  only 
the  most  msjestic  and  noble,  but  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  trees  in  nature, — for 
what  more  delicate  than  the  long  leaved 
Pines  of  Mexico,  the  Dacrydium  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Drooping  Cedars  of  the  Him- 
alaya, or  Weeping  Cypress  of  China ;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  majes- 
tic Pines  of  Oregon  or  California,  or  the 
giants  of  the  Himalays.  I  would  not  plant 
any  species  thoroughly  hardy,  but  such  as 
in  your  latitude,  would  require  the  protec- 
tion of  glass;  nearly  all  the  generas  would 
only  require  protection  from  frost,  that  is, 
the  Thermometer  inside  the  house  should 
not  fall  below  33^,  here  then  could  be  main- 
tained an  atmosphere  pure  and  agreeable 
In  winter,  when  all  external  nature  is  ice- 
l>ound  and  enveloped  in  snow.  At  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  Evergreens  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  being  the  period  of  their 
most  beautiful  development;  foliage  and 
cones  are  then  in  perfection.  For  such  a 
collection,  a  slight  heat  by  night  would  be 
required,  none  would  be  necessary  by  day, 
■ave  in  dull  and  very  frosty  weather;  but 
in  all  clear  weather  the  house  could  be 
freely  ventilated,  and  what  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  winter  garden  would  such  be! 
What  a  healthy  promenade  for  ladies  at  that 
inclement  season  of  the  year!  Contrast  its 
atmosphere  with  the  close  unhealthy  air  of  a 
tropical  house,  at  such  a  season  when  much 
artificial  heat  is  necessary!  Why  do  not 
*tiie  New  Yorkers  convert  their  Palace  into 
a  garden  of  that  kindl  It  is  certainly  possi- 
ble to  alter  the  roof,  by  putting  a  glass  one 
strong  enough  to  resbt  the  heavy  falls  of 


snow,  which  annually  occur;  had  they  ■ 
Park  in  which  to  place  it,  the  ezpeoie  of 
keeping  ft  up  would  not  be  great,  mi  it 
would  certainly  pay  as  well  as  in  its  pr^ 
sent  state. 

But  returning  to  Kew:  in  the  part  of  tb 
garden  in  which  the  Conservatorj,  bat  ftf* 
ther  down,  is  the  Victoria  House,  a  nxj 
pretty  low  structure,  in  which  this  Dobb 
Water  Lilly  is  grown.  The  interior  if  ts- 
ry  tastefully  arranged,  and  contained  rniny 
handsome  Aquatic  plants,  in  addition  to  the 
Lilly.  About  these  houses  the  groaadis 
laid  out  geometrically,  beds  of  summer  ftov- 
eri ng  plants,  with  many  Irish  Yews  phiDtfd 
on  the  grass,  the  latter  is  certainly  ooe  of 
the  prettiest  of  Symmetrical  Evergreesi; 
I  think  it  Is  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  who  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  most  beautifal  of 
Evergreens  for  a  Cemetery;  this  it  Baqaeft- 
tionably  is,  and  not  only  is  it  beaatifal  for 
this  latter  purpose,  hot  for  planting  flower 
gardens,  lawns,  terracea,  etc., — ^it  ii  wi 
for  this  purpose  very  muck  in  Eng)aad,aBi 
I  know  few  small  and  moderate  sized  Efe^ 
greens  more  deserving;  collectors  ia  ttii 
country  should  plant  this  extensively,  bma 
particularly  in  Cemeteries,  Court  Tirdi» 
etc.,  where  it  is  now,  alas,  rarely  to  beitei. 
In  the  public  grounds  of  this  city,  are  aooi 
handsome  young  thriving  plants,  growi^ 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Scattered  about  the  Park,  are  masy  ise 
specimens  of  rare  trees,  clumps  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc.  Time  only  allowed  me  a  fev 
hours  for  the  inspection  of  these  grons^ 
to  do  which  properly,  would  have  takea  « 
many  days  to  give  a  more  minute  examiae- 
tion.  In  conclusion,  I  would  recomaieai 
every  lover  of  Horticulturey  on  visitisf  it 
England,  not  to  forget  Kew. 


<■■■! 


Worth  Knowing. — It  is  said  that  a 
small  piece  of  resin  dipped  in  the  water 
which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  stoff 
will  add  a  peculiar  property  to  the  ausce* 
phere  of  the  room,  which  will  give  relief 
to  persons  troubled  with  a  cough.  The 
heat  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  throw  of 
the  aroma  of  the  resin,  and  gives  the  ssaM 
relief  as  is  afibrded  by  a  combustion  of  the 
resin.  It  is  preferable  to  the  combuitioii 
because  the  evaporation  is  more  durable. 
The  same  resin  may  be  used  for  weeki'-- 
Farm  JcwmaL 
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Ike  Orjttftl  FftUoe. 

About  this  time  two  years  back  people 
began  to  ask  me,  **  Have  you  been  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  yet  1 "  and,  as  I  take  it,  they 
did  80  on  the  same  principle  as  they  do  in 
Scotland;  when  a  **  body  meets  a  body," 
and  wishes  to  draw  him  into  conversation, 
be  brings  out  the  snuff-box.  Some  were 
surprised,  *<  of  course,"  to  find  that  I  was 
not  more  curious,  or  more  interested,  in  the 
progress  of  the  work.  "Of  course"  I 
could  obtain  free  admission  from  Sir  Joseph 
Pazton,  who  never  *'  turns  his  back  "  on  an 
old  acquaintance.  But,  ^  of  course,"  all 
this  is  but  the  old  story  over  again,  about 
your  having  a  friend  at  court,  in  parliament, 
or  in  the  vestry,  and  your  particular  inter- 
est ought  to  be  his  peculiar  study,  *'of 
course."  But,  ^  of  course,"  also,  **  Auld 
Lang  Syne"  was  never  meant  to  cover  im- 
pertinence. I  would  much  rather  ask  favors 
of  a  perfect  stranger  than  of  Sir  Joseph,  un- 
^er  the  circumstances,  on  the  plea  of"  birds 
of  a  feather,"  than  on  the  strength  of  old 
acquaintanceship  from  any  one.  Besides, 
all  the  great  details  were  given  out  in  the 
newspapers  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1862, 
«nd  from  time  to  time  subsequently — and 
«och  details,  too,  as  were  more  complete 
for  the  mind's  eye  than  those  which  were 
detailed  in  the  first  Guide  Book,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  the  eyes  of 
Any  of  us.  With  the  exception  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  grounds,  the  undulations  io  It, 
and  the  general  elevations  of  the  Palace 
itself,  I  had  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  whole, 
from  these  reports,  as  I  have  now  after 
spending  two  days  there.  I  shall,  therefore, 
recapitulate  the  beads  of  those  details  for 
the  use  of  such  as  have  not  yet  seen  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  we  were 
told  Uiat  the  Crystal  Palace  would  stand 
east  and  west,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  facing 
the  south,  and  looking  over  a  large  extent 
of  a  finely  wooded  country ;  that  there  would 
be  three  transepts  at  right  angles  with  the 
ridge  of  the  bill;  that  two  long  wings  would 
fitretch  out  into  the  grounds,  one  from  each 
end  of  the  building;  that  the  '<  court"  thus 
formed  l^  three  sides  of  the  Palace  would 
be  laid  out  in  "  an  enormous  parterre,  en- 
riched with  statuary  and  fountains; "  that 
the  main  walk  would  lead  down  from  the 
front  door  of  the  Palace,  in  the  centre  of 
the  middle  transept,  by  flights  of  granite 
steps,  through  the  lerrace-garden,  and  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  where 
it  would  **  lose  itself"  round  a  large  cireu* 
lar  basin  at  the  bottom;  that  both  sides  of 
this  principal  walk  would  be  alive  with  de* 
vices  of  water,  and  embellished  with  statu- 
ary and  flower-beds;  that  after  passing  from 
the  terrace-garden  into  English  landscape, 


this  centre  walk  would  be  intercepted  by  a 

fraud  circular  basin,  placed  in  the  very  mid* 
le  of  it,  in  which  basin  the  grandest  of  all 
grand  displays  of  '*  water-work"  would  be 
exhibited;  that  passing  onwards,  two  tem- 
ples of  iron  and  glass  would  rise  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  grand  fountain,  one  on  eacfai 
side  of  the  grand  leading  walk;  that  these 
iron-and-glass  temples  would  cover  groupa 
of  statuary,  and  would  be  covered  them* 
selves,  in  part,  by  climbers,  and  at  times  by 
thin  films  of  water,  returning  from  a  gush- 
ing in  the  dome;  that  a  wide  "  step  by  step** 
cascade  would  run  down  bill,  on  each  side 
of  the  grand  walk,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
temples,  and  <*  tumble  over  "  at  the  bottonit 
in  the  shape  of  waterfalls,  into  two  great 
reservoirs,  which  would  stand  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  central  walk;  that  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Temples  of  the  Cas- 
cades, and  ac  some  distance  from  thenit 
would  rise  two  conical  hills,  that  to  the  right 
would  be  surmounted  by  an ''arcade  of  ar»» 
besque  iron-work,"  for  **  twining  "  Roses* 
(but  Roses  never  twine,  they  climb);  the 
other,  by  a  similar  arcade,  for  **  innumerap 
ble"  climbers  (and  most  of  them  wQl 
twine);  that  parallel  to  the  grand  central 
walk,  two  secondary  walks  would  lead  from 
the  upper  terrace- walk  upposite  the  side 
transepts,  down  through  the  terrace-garden 
and  "  transition  "  ground,  to  two  circultt 
basins,  not  quite  so  iow  down  as  the  grami 
circular  basin  in  the  middle  walk;  that* 
thus,  one  great  geometrical  line  ran  through 
the  whole  garden,  from  the  front  door  of 
the  Palace,  and  two  parallel  lines  from  the 
upper  terrace- walk  to  the  termination  (^ 
that  space  which  c.aims  the  Italian  and 
English  style  of  landscape  gardening,  alike; 
that  geometrical  accompaniments  follow 
these  three  straight  lines  on  either  side  of 
them;  and  that  the  English  style  of  land* 
scape  gardening  would  begin  '*  gradually  *^ 
to  assume  the  **  bold  and  free  "  slopes  of 
grass,  winding  walks,  large  and  small 
masses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  free  sweep* 
ing  outlines,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
measurements  were  also  given  to  the  last 
inch;  so,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  whole 
could  be  as  easily  grasped  in  the  min^t 
without  seeing  it,  as  the  main  features  of  % 
new  country  from  a  good  map. 

Well,  I  never  went  near  It,  till  I  was  tore 
the  first  planting  of  the  flower-beds  was  at 
its  prime  for  the  season.  I  met  with  no 
delays  on  the  way  from  London,  as  1  ex* 
pec  ted  from  the  reports  In  the  newspapem; 
got  a  splendid  view  of  the  gardens  and  Pap 
face  out  of  the  train,  passing  round  the 
*' Geological  Island;"  saw  the  "beast  be^ 
fore  the  flood  "  panting  for  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ground,  and  the  first,  second^ 
and  third  class  lionsi  f  jeding  near  the  top« 
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•ad  under  the  shadow  of  the  right  wing  of 
tibe  Crystal  Pslsce  Itself;  the  seeming  rel- 
ish, mixed  with  the  ssTorr  perfumes  from 
tiie  kitchen,  the  store  and  still  rooms,  the 
eellar  and  the  larder,  made  my  "  teeth  wa- 
ter,** and  I  was  obliged  to  feed  too.  Ten 
days  after  this  a  laoy  took  me  in  her  car- 
irkige  to  see  it  a  second  time.  I  was  her 
ladyship's  **guest  for  the  day,"  and  got  home 
eeot  free. 

Now,  from  the  rapid  sketch  I  have  just 
ffven  of  the  place  from  the  newspapers,  a 

fardener  conld  see  at  a  elanee  where  the 
ey  lay  for  examining  the  details  of  the 
garden, — just  at  the  front  door,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  middle  transept.  In  the  open 
faflery,  exactly  above  the  front  door,  is  the 
inroper  place  to  stady  the  composition; 
there  is  no  other  spot,  high  or  low,  where 
It  can  be  so  easily  ''construed,'*  as  the 
Dominie  would  say.  If  I  had  been  brought 
liere  blindfolded,  and  had  not  seen  the  bnild- 
ittg  in  Hyde  Park,  (  should  have  wondered 
•why  blue  and  white  flowers  were  not  as 
freely  planted  in  the  terrace-garden  before 
me,  in  proportion  to  the  yellow  and  scarlet 
'•oes.  Blue  flowers,  it  is  true,  are  not  so 
telling  as  scarlet  and  yellow  ones,  in  a  large 
eneee,  or  at  long  distances  from  the  eye; 
tliat  might  be  the  reason;  and  cne  good  rea- 
•OA  is  better  than  ten  lame  ones;  but  then, 
If  bite  flowers  are  more  telling  at  a  distance 
than  either  yellow  or  scarlet.  Why  is  it, 
therefore,  that  not  a  single  white  flower, 
Ibr  contrast,  or  for  combining,  is  seen  in  this 
garden,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  one-third 
jbi  a  mile  long,  and  above  five  hundred  feet 
'widet  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  and  ea- 
sier accounted  for.  The  whole  area,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  is  already  bounded  by 
bhra  and  white;  the  whole  of  the  back-line 
and  both  ends  of  the  garden,  up  to  sky-line, 
ie  one  entire  mass  of  blue  and  white,  in  the 
elevations  of  the  Palace  itself,  the  long, 
lioriiontal,  light-colored  lines  of  the  ter- 
raoe-walls  and  walks,  the  pure  white  mar- 
ble of  the  statuary  and  flower- vases,  which 
■mrmount  these  walls  all  round,  and  simi- 
lar groups  round  the  fountain-bssins  along 
$ke  centre  of  the  garden,  would,  of  them* 
eelvee,  drown  all  the  beds,  so  to  speak,  were 
Ihey  all  planted  with  blue  and  white  flow- 
ers. Add  to  this,  all  the  fountains  at  play 
en  a  dear  eumitier  day,  the  water  shooting 
np  to  a  great  height,  in  sky-blue  jets  and 
columns,  and  returning  in  foam  and  torrents, 
in  broad  blue  sheets,  or  glassy  films,  or  spray 
•parklingin  a  thousand  shapes,  and  clear  as 
crystal  itself;  I  say,  only  imagine  all  this 
for  an  instant,  and  then  eay,  **  if  thou  cau'st 
lell  it,"  how  tame  a  proportionate  balance 
of  blue  and  white,  to  the  yellow  and  scar- 
lal  flowers,  would  render  this  magnificent 
garden;  and  then,  also,  if  you  mmerstand 


the  drift-  of  my  stmy,  let  ne  asfer  hen 
snch  silly  questions  again,  as~"  Doa't  yon 
think  they  have  too  moch  scarlet  tad  jel* 
low! " 

All  the  shades  from  blue  to  white,  Mtlii 
different  gay  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  lad 
Ageratums,  together  with  the  pink  ao4  {hv- 
pie  shades  in  Verbenas  and  Petoniis,  witk 
the  Lucia  rosea,  and  Uniqtie  GeraDion^i 
also,  S^via  paierut,  subdued,  and  blue  Aoi- 
gallis,  and  dwarf  Verbenas,  as  aeatral  cor- 
ners or  centres  to  start  from,  are  all  intiO' 
duced  here  in  judicious  proportions, ezce^ 
perhaps,  the  purples,  and  we  all  koow  they 
are  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  new  i^ 
rangement.  You  must  sctually  xe  the  e^ 
feet  of  purple  shades,  before  yos  can  poi* 
sibly  assign  its  own  station  to  each. 

It  is  marvellous  to  me  how  they  escaped 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  hardly  a  ftilore 
to  speak  of,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  di!- 
ferent  designs  and  beds.    There  is  oae 
original  idea  (twice  repeated,  however), la 
the  centre  of  this  terrace-garden,  which  ii 
radically  in  opposition  to  the  law  on  which 
the  ffarden  is  laid  out;  I  mean  the  three 
circular  Rhododendron  beds — in  each  of 
the  two  pannels  surronnded  bv  s  chain  ef 
Tom  Thumb  tiud  Calceolaria  being  pUoei 
in  corners  forming  right  angles;  bat  t 
slight  alteration  in  the  angle  of  the  haab 
will  rectify  that  without  any  prqndice  lo 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  walks  with 
which  the  banks  correspond.    But  the  e^ 
feet  produced  by  these  circular  beds,ii 
causing  the  chain  of  beds  to  make  two  » 
gle  links  (beds),  and  a  festoon  (of  beds) 
round  each  Rhododendron-bed,  is  most  ex- 
quisite, and  just  like  grace  notes,  by  Jensj 
lind,  in  your,  favorite  tune.    Perhaps  we 
may  engrave  one  of  these  pannels  sent 
day  to  snow  what  I  mean;  and  also  to  ex- 
hibit a  suitable  plan  for  enriching  the  de- 
sign by  another  style  of  planting,  or  rather 
of  connecting  the  beds  by  a  different  cokr, 
differently  inlaid,  as  an  artist  would  say.  At 
present,  this  chain-pattern  of  Yellow  Cii- 
ceolaria  and  Scarlet  Geranium,  the  links  (ir 
beds  being  in  double  circles  and  an  ovalslr 
temately,  with  each  link  joined  to  the  next 
by  a  dark  purple  band,  a  yard  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  of  the  Emma  Verbena,  is  tke 
richest  pattern  of  the  kind  in  England;  asd 
the  nearest  to  it  in  the  three  kingdons^ 
at  Drumlanrick  Castle,  in  Scotland,  one  ef 
the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclesch,  where 
part  of  the  gardens  must  be  seen  a  loaf 
distsnce  ofiT,  and,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
be  planted  only  with  the  strongest  colQr*< 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the  only  patterr 
planting  in  all  the  garden,  the  rest  of  the 
beds  being  either  angle  beds  or  accompaay- 
ing  beds  to  promenade  walks.  The  angle 
beds,  both  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  traB«> 
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turn  garden,  just  under  the  terrace,  are  well 
managed;  there  are  four  of  them  in  each 
end  pannel  of  the  terrace-garden  planted 
with  the  Compadum  Scarlet  Geranium,  the 
eight  are  edged  round  with  a  purple  Ver- 
bena, redder  than  Emma^  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  two  shades  is  extremely 
poor.  Compati'um  is  not  quite  a  scarlet, 
Dut  a  shade  between  orange-scarlet  and  a 
pink;  it  never  "  comes  to  a  head,"  as  we 
saT;  that  is,  never  makes  a  flat  surface  like 
a  bed  of  Tom  Thuwb,  The  purple  Verbe- 
na, which  I  object  to  round  Comjmcium, 
does  not  come  to  a  head  either.  The  style 
of  growth  was,  therefore,  well  considered; 
but  the  two  shades  neutralize  each  other. 
The  planter  was  put  out,  also,  by  a  purple 
In  the  centre  of  the  terrace.  The  third  bed 
from  the  upper  corner  beyond  the  Salvia 
patens  does  not  agree  with  its  match  on  the 
other  side. 

With  these  slight  exceptions,  which  are 
not  worth  mentioning,  I  would  diallenge 
the  most  angry  critic  to  point  out  a  false 
step  from  first  to  last.  The  sloping  green 
bank,  on  which  the  Palace  seems  to  stand, 
follows  the  ground  line  of  the  wings  at 
each  end;  and  where  the  two  banks  meet 
at  right  angles,  evergreens  are  planted  in 
groups  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  posts 
at  both  ends  of  the  upper  terrace-walk;  be- 
low that,  and  opposite  each  end  of  the  ter- 
race, the  slopiuff  banks  in  front  of  the  wings 
are  planted  in  rich  drapery  of  Cloth  of  GM, 
edged  with  crimson.  The  upper  line  of 
this  magnificent  curtain  is  straight,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  line  of  the  building;  and 
the  bottom  line  is  formed  into  horse-shoe 
arches,  with  sharp  points  between,  or  in- 
verted festoons,  a  crimson  drop  hanging 
down  firom  each  point;  face  either  end  of 
the  terrace-garden,  at  any  point  within  it, 
and  you  have  one  of  these  splendid  drape- 
ries right  before  your  eyes,  covering  so 
much  of  the  bank  the  whole  width  of  thi^ 
garden.  A  magnificent  conception,  carried 
out  in  grand  simplicity.  It  was  meant  to 
have  a  scarlet  fringe  along  the  top  line  of 
these  Cloth  of  Gold-covered  banks,  but  the 
Scarlet  Geranium  row,  intended  for  th« 
fringe,  did  not  rise  high  enough  this  season 
to  show  above  the  Calceolarias  from  the 
garden  side,  and  a  stronger-growing  Gera- 
nium must  be  planted  there  for  the  future. 

The  best  kind  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
are  planted  in  beds  round  the  squares  at 
both  ends,  formed  by  the  wings  and  the  two 
aecondary  walks;  and  these  Rhododendron 
beds  are  edged  with  yellow  Calceolaria,  of 
which  they  use  three  varieties  of  Ruffosa, 
the  broadest  leaved  one  being  the  best.  It 
is  very  near,  if  not  the  same*  as  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  grow  in  large  pots  for  the 
Conservatory  at  Chiswick.     They  have 


AngusttfolHa  also,  and  AmplexieauliM  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  garden;  also  a  good,  tall 
brown  Calceolaria,  called  PlutOt  of  which 
two  match-beds  etand  as  you  descend  into 
the  transition-garden  by  the  grand  centre 
walk,  which  is  nere  much  raised  above  the 
grass,  and  is  supported  by  balustrades,  over 
which  you  look  down  on  the  line  of  beds 
which  accompany  the  walk  on  either  Bade» 
down  to  and  round  the  grand  centre  foun- 
tain, where  the  more  dressed  ground  ceases 
in  that  direction.  Besides  Pluto,  you  hav« 
two  match-beds,  at  the  top  of  the  line,  of 
Fuchsia  Carolina,  which  surprised  me,  as  I 
thought  all  the  world  heard  from  this  pen 
that  Carolina  could  not  be  made  a  flower- 
bed  of.  It  makes  a  good  neutral  bed,  how- 
ever, as  it  stands  here,  for  they  have  no 
want  of  flowers;  indeed,  perhaps  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  neutral.  If  so,  it  was  a  good 
idea;  as  a  pair  of  neutral  beds  of  dwarf 
Rhododendrons  stand  lower  down,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  leading  out  on  two  sides 
from  the  area  enclosed  for  the  grand  foun- 
tain. Two  more  match-beds  were  filled 
with  the  old  Globosa  Fuchsia.  The  plants 
were  too  young  this  season,  and  they  roust 
be  kept  over  the  winter  indoors,  or  else 
Globosa  major  to  be  substituted  for  them 
another  year.  Lower  down,  another  pair 
of  match-beds  were  filled  with  the  dwarf 
yellow  (Enoihera  prostrata,  looking  gay, 
and  not  all  with  too  much  foliage. 

D.   BXATOH. 
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A  paper  read  at  a  conversational  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society^ 
January  23,  1854,  by  R.  R.  Scott. 

The  history  and  cultivation  of  the  Camel- 
lia is  a  very  appropriate  topic  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss, especially  after  the  treatment  of  the 
favorite  Rose  has  been  disposed  of.  We 
are  told  that  **  comparisons  are  odious."—* 
This  remark,  however,  cannot  be  applicable 
to  plants  and  flowers,  for  comparison  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  florist,  and  the 
ground  upon  which  the  systematic  botanist 
establishes  his  diagnoses.  I  am  about  to 
compare  the  Camellia,  which  is  our  subject 
for  aiscussion  this  evening,  with  the  Rose, 
which  we  may  suppose  has  been  fullv  de- 
bated at  the  three  last  meetings.  In  doing 
so  I  will  be  brief,  for  I  know  there  are 
many  present  whose  experience  will  add 
much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. My  remarks  will  at  least  serve  the 
object  for  which  they  are  intended — that  if» 
to  cover  ground  which  is  not  so  much  with- 
in the  reach  of  practical  men,  and  thus  con- 
fine them  to  those  important  matters  op 
which  their  discourse  is  more  appropriately 
apent« 
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Let  me  enquire  what  is  the  ohject  which 
is  about  to  occupy  our  attention;  whence 
it  was  imported;  at  what  period  and  by 
what  means;  what  is  its  value  in  C9mmerce, 
as  well  as  to  the  community  generally. — 
It  is  not  a  fruit  to  please  the  palate  of  the 
epicure,  nor  an  esculent  to  be  consigned 
to  the  cook;  neither  is  it  a  plant  the  fibre 
of  which  may  be  converted  by  the  manu- 
facturer into  textile  fabrics,  or  an  herb  from 
which  the  druggist  may  derive  drugs  or  oils, 
unless  we  include  a  species  little  known, 
from  which  oil  is  in  some  instances  extract- 
ed, the  CamtUia  ckifera,  as  well  as  the  fap 
miliar  Tea  plants,  so  indispensable  or  do- 
mestic purposes,  which,  though  not,  strictly 
speaking.  Camellias,  are  closely  allied  to 
that  family,  and  were  once  inclocfed  by  some 
authors  in  the  genius  Camellia.  Thev 
have  since  been  changed  to  Tkea,  of  which 
there  are  three  species— Vtrufu,  or  green 
tea;  Bokhea,  commonly  known  as  black 
tea;  and  Assamica,  or  Assam  tea. 

Our  subject  is  but  a  flower  which  fades 
after  a  few  hours — the  ffay  ornament  of  the 
fashionable  belle — ^without  even  the  fra- 
grance generally  attributed  to  flowers,  to 
recommend  it  to  us.  Here  a  comparison 
of  the  Camellia  with  the  Rose  may  be  in- 
stituted. If  I  were  asked  what  rs  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Camellia  Japonica  and 
a  Perpetual  Rose,  I  would  doubtless  regard 
the  interrogator  as  a  novice  in  horticultural 
matters — ^nevertheless,  the  question  Is  wor- 
thy a  reply.  If  a  botanist  were  to  demand 
the  difference  between  a  Camellia  and  a 
Rose,  it  would  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to  explain 
the  matter  fully  and  satisfactorily.  I  will 
not  now  entertain  the  latter  part  of  the  en- 
quiry, but  say  a  few  words  on  the  former. 
Externally,  the  flower  of  a  Rose  and  a  Ca- 
mellia may  appear  to  the  superficial  observ- 
er to  have  some  little  resemblance.  If  we 
take  a  single  rose,  full  of  stamens  tipped 
with  their  yellow  anthers,  and  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  petals,  looking  no  further,  and 
compare  it  with  a  single  red  camellia,  the 
resemblance  is  apparent.  They  are,  how- 
ever, quite  dissimilar  in  every  other  point. 
The  Rose  has  pinnate  compound  leaves. — 
The  Camellia's  leaves  are  simple.  The 
leaves  of  the  Rose  are  decidious — falling 
off  each  season;  those  of  the  Camellia  are 
evergreen  and  persistent,  or  lasting.  As  to 
the  habit  of  growth  and  nature  of  the  wood 
of  the  two  plants,  any  person  who  exa- 
mines them  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
dissimilarity. 

The  Camellia  has  no  fragrance,  or  at  all 
events,  so  little  as  to  be  impracticable  to 
the  majority  of  florists  and  the  public,  though 
some  French  cultivators  claim  that  certain 
varieties  are  a  little  odoriferous.    The  fra- 


grance of  the  majority  of  Roses  is  pro- 
verbial. 

In  geographical  distribntioa  there  is  the 
greatest  dissimilarity.  The  Rose  has  been 
widely  scattered  by  the  hand  of  nature.^- 
The  Camellia  has  been  limited — ^with  we 
know  not  what  amount  of  wealth,  mineral^ 
vegetable  and  animal — to  Japan  and  China, 
the  least  likely  countries  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, for  them  to  be  made  available  to  the 
natives  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Though 
Jonathan  has  stolen  a  march  on  the  veiy 
liberal  Emperor  of  Japan  by  means  of  Com. 
Persy's  canoe,  the  Camellia  had  been  re- 
ceived in  advance,  and  its  introduction  at> 
tributed  to  an  individual  called  Camellus, 
a  learned  Jesuit,  as  early  as  1739.  I  may 
here  mention  on  the  authority  of  Berlese, 
who  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  genus,  that 
the  plants  introduced  at  this  epoch  by  Ca- 
melius  to  England  were  not  specimens  of 
the  wild  type  of  the  family  known  as  the 
Single  Red,  or  CameUia  Japonica;  bnt  a 
double  variety  which  had  already  been  im- 
proved by  cultivation  in  some  of  the  Ja- 
panese gardens.  The  true  single  red,  whidi 
grows  to  the  height  of  a  tree  on  its  native 
hills,  was  introduced  more  recently  by  a 
modern  traveller.  The  date  of  tlie  second 
valuable  importation  was  1806;  the  varie- 
ties obtained  at  that  time  were  much  more 
important,  and  (Vom  these  our  hybrids  have 
originated.  Other  contributions  were  re- 
ceived in  1809  and  1810. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  iih 
troduction  of  such  a  plant  as  the  double 
white  Camellia  to  the  conservatories  of 
Europe  at  this  era,  would  be  considered  of 
some  importance,  especially  as  horticultnie 
there  was  in  a  progressive  state.  Snch 
was  indeed  the  case;  and  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine at  a  later  date  is  represented  as 
honoring  the  gardener  Tamponnet  with  a 

gift  of  a  branch  of  Camellia,  which  he  well 
new  how  to  treat.  The  splendid  estab* 
lishments  which  have  for  many  years  been 
attached  to  the  Royal  residences  of  France, 
whether  the  occupant  was  a  BoorboBi* 
Napoleon,  Citisen  King  or  RtpMican  Em- 
peror, as  it  is  at  present  the  case,  the  Loo* 
vre,  Tuilleries,  and  numerous  other  gar- 
dens, from  Malmaison,  to  the  Chateau  d*£ii 
have  been  famous  for  the  attention  bestow* 
ed  on  such  plants,  and  the  recherche  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  kept. 

These  things  have  assisted  in  keeping 
the  French  people,  who  are  generally  ad- 
mirers  of  flowers,  in  good  humor,  and 
dered  their  political  and  social  burthens 
little  more  tolerable  from  time  to  tinne. 

The  introduction  of  the  Camellia 
decidedly  an  era  in  horticulture;  for 
years  after  its  first  importation,  no  new 
rieties  were  produced,  as  those  reoeired 
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from  China  and  Japan  were  not  fertile,  and 
could  not  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  hy- 
bridized. This  difficulty  afterwards  was 
oyercome,  and  many  seedlings  were  pro- 
duced, which  from  time  to  time  furnished 
varieties  of  merit.  England  was  among 
the  first  of  the  European  countries  to  enter 
fully  into  its  cultivation,  and  in  a  few  years 
Italy,  Germany  and  Belfirium  were  ail  en- 
gaged in  it.  Italy  was  oecidedly  the  coun- 
try best  calculated  to  suit  it,  and  there  it 
flourishes  out  doors  in  luxuriance. 

What  seeming  impossibility  has  not  hu- 
man ingenuity,  skill  and  perseverance  ac- 
eomplished.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
within  the  limits  set  by  nature,  anything 
may  be  effected.  Much  less  need  we  be 
surprised  that  a  few  more  petals  have  been 
added  to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  or  rather 
a  few  stamens  modified  or  converted  into 
petals,  by  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  morphology,  which  regulate 
such  apparent  freaks  of  nature,  and  now 
passing  from  the  old  single  red  to  the  latest 
nybrid  additions,  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  Mrs. 
Cope,  and  others,  we  only  witness  the  pro- 
gress of  the  florist's  operations,  and  do  not 
&el  surprised.  And  here  let  us  enquire 
what  America  has  done  in  this  branch  of 
art  ?  Is  she  behind  all  others  in  this,  as 
she  is  in  some  other  branches  of  horticul- 
ture 1  No!  here  at  least  there  is  a  resting 
place  from  reproach.  The  hybrids  of  her 
florists  are  distributed  over  Europe,  and 
rank  second  to  none  in  their  various  classes. 
Nor  is  she  without  skillful  amateurs  in  hy- 
bridization, for  Smith  and  Wilder  have  es- 
tablished their  reputation.  I  need  not  enu- 
merate the  many  valuable  varieties  which 
have  originated  with  our  florists,  they  will 
be  spoken  of  under  another  portion  of  the 
subject.  America,  indeed,  vies  with  Italy, 
as  the  country  for  the  Camellia. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  will 
express  my  regret  that  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  humble  admirers  of  flowers,  the  Ca- 
mellia is  as  yet  unknown  as  much  so,  per- 
haps, as  if  it  still  depended  for  introduction 
to  the  success  of  the  famous  Japan  Expe- 
dition. Unlike  the  plebean  rose,  it  is  the 
special  favorite  of  the  rich,  whose  means  of 
gratifying  their  tastes  limit  them  to  the 
gifts  of  nature,  profusely  scattered  along 
the  highways  of  their  native  land.  Though 
more  in  Republic  America  than  in  any  other 
eountry,  has  such  a  barrier  been  removed; 
for  here  the  humble  sewing  girl  without 
any  great  stretch  of  liberality,  is  at  times 
presented  with  a  Camellia  to  ornament  her 
hair  at  the  ball;  yet,  what  class  so  much 
as  the  operative,  would  profit  by  the  influ- 
ence of  flowers. 

Happily,  what  is  considered  beyond  the 
duties  of  a  parental  government  to  secure  I 


for  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  liberal  mer- 
chants provide  and  freely  permit  their  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens  to  enjoy.  When, 
however,  it  shall  be  considered  proper  to 
provide  suitable  gardens  and  conservatories 
for  the  people,  they  will  be  consulted  in 
the  matter  and  not  peremptorily  taxed,  as 
are  the  working  classes  of  old  monarchical 
countries,  and  then  forced  to  beg  admission 
to  them  under  certain  conditions.  When 
New  York  opens  a  public  garden  it  will 
belong  to  the  people. 


Grean^Honaas. 


The  principal  distinction  between  a 
green-house  and  conservotory  is,  that  in 
the  former,  the  plants  are  exhibited  npoB 
shelves  and  stages,  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
plants  are  generally  planted  out  in  a  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  house  prepared  for 
their  reception.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  other  distinction  than  la 
the  name;  aa  these  structures  are  some- 
times so  arranged  that  the  middle  portion 
is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  larger 
specimens  planted  out,  while  the  sides  are 
surrounded  with  shelves  for  the  reception 
of  plants  in  pots,  as  in  a  common  green* 
house.  And  to  this  arrangement  there  can 
be  no  special  objection,  especially  where 
the  structure  is  of  small  dimensions,  which 
admits  of  the  sides  being  shelved  for  plants 
in  pots,  without  destroying  the  character 
of  the  house,  or  the  plants,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  glass.  We  have  seen  a 
few  instances,  a  very  few,  where  the  two 
characters  were  amalgamated  together, 
forming  a  most  interesting  conjunction; 
but,  unless  the  specimens  exhibited  be 
very  large  and  well-grown,  their  effect, 
when  situated  upon  uie  centre  bed  of  a 
common-sized  house,  surrounded  with 
shelves,  is  meagre  and  defective  in  the  last 
degree. 

Properly  speaking,  a  green-house  is  not 
a  receptacle  for  large  plants,  and  hence  it 
should  have  adequate  means  within  it  for 
placing  the  plants  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  glass.  This  is  aosolutely  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  those  classes  of  flow- 
ering plants  that  are  fitted  to  adorn  it,  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  green-houses  are  of  no  further 
service  than  merely  to  store  away  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  rubbish  during 
the  months  of  winter,  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  preserving  them  until  the  next 
summer,  that  they  may  turn  them  out  under 
trees,  or  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  to  keep 
them  from  being  burnt  op  by  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of 
custom,  the  green-house  is  converted  into 
a  lumber-room,  or  something  else.    And 
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there  it  stands!  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  garden,  deprived 
of  its  character,  for  want  of  taste,  and 
divested  of  its  interest,  for  laclt  of  slcill! 
Visitors  say,  ''Let  us  have  a  look  at  the 
green-house."  "No,"  replies  thegsrdener, 
apologeticallj,  ''it's  not  worth  your  while 
going  in,  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  see!" 
A  humiliating  acknowledgment,  but  full  of 
truth. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon 
the  present  condition  of  green«house  gar- 
dening, and  the  manner  in  which  these 
structures  are  managed  by  gardeners.  Our 
present  object  is  to  treat  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  of  the  means  of  adapting  them 
the  most  easily  to  the  culture  of  flowering 
plants,  either  during  winter  or  summer. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  plants  that 
are  grown  in  what  are  called  lean-to  green- 
houses, have  exactly  the  character  of  the 
house  in  which  the^  are  grown,  ».  s.,  they 
•re  one-sided;  nor  is  it  possible,  without  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener,  to  grow  them  other- 
wise. In  this  respect  the  cultivator  does 
not  imitate  nature,  but  rather  the  mon- 
strosities of  nature.  Trees  and  shrubs 
only  grow  one-sided  when  their  position 
precludes  the  access  of  light  and  air  around 
them;  but  they  grow  naturally  into  a  com- 

Sact  bush,  which  is  universally  allowed  to 
e  the  most  beautiful  form  that  plants  can 
assume. 

Even  a  handful  of  cut  flowers  have  their 
beauty,  and  are  generally  admired,  but 
when  seen  upon  the  living  plant,  whatever 
shape  or  form  the  latter  may  possess,  how 
much  greater  their  charms!  If,  therefore, 
we  add  to  these  natural  beauties  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  a  positively  beautiful 
form,  surely  it  will  double  their  claim  to 
our  admiration.  And  we  may  here  add 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  this  claim  is  now 
generally  recognized  by  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  superior  beauty  of  well-grown 
plants. 

The  principles  upon  which  plant  struc- 
tures ought  to  be  built,  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  regulate  the  erec- 
tion of  forcing-houses,  culinary  houses,  &c., 
and  as  their  purposes  are  different,  their 
shapes  and  forms  are  generally  also  diffe- 
rent. Plant-houses  admit  of  a  greater 
variety  of  shape  and  design  than  any  of 
the  kinds  previously  mentioned,  and  as 
they  are  generally  erected  in  private 
grounds,  for  ornament  and  display,  they 
should  have  a  more  artistic  character  than 
the  others. 

The  size  of  the  green-house  may  vary 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  collection 
to  be  cultivated,  but  it  should  always  have 
a  length  proportionate  to  its  height  and 


width.  There  is  a  great  inconvenience  ii 
having  the  green-house  very  capacious 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  lirgi 
collection  of  plants,  it  is  best  to  have  i 
conservatory  for  the  growth  of  the  lai|er 
specimens,  or  a  stove  for  the  palmaoeooi 
families  of  planU.  We  shall,  howeTer, 
allude  to  what  is  properly  termed  the  greet* 
house. 

A  first-rate  green-house  should  be  co» 
pletely  transparent  on  all  sides;  letD48 
houses  are  decidedly  objectionable,  for  the 
reasons  dready  given.  Houses  that  iie 
only  glazed  in  front,  and  have  glass  roob, 
but  oUierwise  opaque,  are  also  objectlooi* 
ble,  as  plants  can  never  be  made  to  grot 
handsome.  They  become  wealcly  aod  dii> 
torted  by  continually  stretching  towirdi 
the  light,  neither  do  they  enjoy  the  geaial 
rays  of  the  morning  and  evening  ean,  aiid 
only  perhaps  for  a  few  hours  durinff  okl* 
day.  If  such  houses  be  large  ana  loftjf, 
they  are  still  more  unmanageable,  as  ao 
culture  can  keep  the  plants  symmetricil 
and  of  good  appearance. 

A  ffreen -house  should  stand  quite  ^ 
tachedfrom  all  other  buildings,  aodm^ 
be  of  any  form  the  fancy  may  dictate  or 
the  position  suggest.  It  may  be  cireahrf 
oval,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  a  parallelo* 

gram,  with  circular  or  curved  ends.  Hm 
ouse,  to  ba  proportionate,  should  be  aboet 
fifty  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in  width,  id 
fourteen  feet  high,  above  Uie  level  of  iH 
floor;  if  more  effect  be  required  from  the 
external  view,  its  parapets  may  be  wtti 
to  give  the  house  a  loftier  appearaaei. 
The  parapet  should  be  not  more  than  twe 
feet  high  ail  round,  the  upright  glass  abMt 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  more,  inder 
ing  base,  plate,  and  sash  bars.  The  booN 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  shelf,  two  M 
wide,  level  with  the  top  of  the  pirtpet 
wall.  This  shelf  is  of  great  importasce 
to  a  gardener,  and  is  generally  the  M 
place  for  the  flner  kinds  of  plants;  beitf 
surrounded  on  all  sides  wiUi  light,  sn 
being  near  the  glass,  they  grow  busby  sm 
dwarf  in  habit,  in  which  state  they  «* 
most  pleasing  and  attractive.  Next  to  w 
shelf  comes  the  pathway,  three  feet  widi 
at  least,  (having  just  enough  room  betweei 
the  roof  for  the  tallest  individual  to  cletf 
the  glass  and  rafters;)  then  the  sta^i<' 
centre*tables,  of  stone  or  timber,  and  tf* 
ranged  according  to  the  aize  of  the  plu^ 
to  be  grown.  If  desired,  it  may  be  am 
to  assume  something  of  the  character  oij 
conservatory,  by  introducing  a  ground  bei 
in  the  centre,  instead  of  the  shelves  or 
Ubles.  The  fire-place  and  heating  •^ 
atus  may  be  placed  at  one  end,  and  uasR 
ground,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  or  b*T.^ 
formed  in  a  sunk  shed,  and  blinded  ^* 
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■hnibberr.  The  flaes,  or  pipes,  for  warm- 
iog  the  house,  must  be  carried  round,  be- 
neath the  side  shelves,  dipping  below  the 
leyel  of  the  floor  at  the  doors,  and  return- 
ing by  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to 
the  furnace.  The  cost  of  such  a  structure 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  workmanship,  and  the  material  used  in 
the  construction;  but  we  think  a  very  good 
house  may  be  erected,  according  to  the 
foregoing  plan,  for  about  ten  dollars  per 
foot  in  length,  or  about  five  hundred  dollars 
for  a  house  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  in  width. 

Such  a  green-house,  though  plain  and 
inexpensive  in  its  character,  may,  never- 
theless, be  made  to  harmonize  well  with 
flower-garden  scenery,  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  clumsy,  shedlike  erections,  frequent- 
ly seen  stuck  into  corners  of  buildings  and 
dwelling-houses,  without  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  structure,  or  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built. 

This  house  may  be  placed  in  any  situa- 
tion, as  regards  aspect.  It  may  be  attached 
at  one  end  to  any  other  building,  without 
much  injury  to  its  efiiciency  as  a  plant- 
hoDse;  and  where  it  is  found  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  attach  green-houses  to  the  walls 
of  other  buildings,  they  should,  by  all  means, 
be  constructed  after  the  plan  here  given, 
or  under  some  architectural  modification  of 
it,  avoiding,  if  possible,  that  old,  and  now 
aJnaost  obsolete  system,  of  laying  the  roof 
Qp  to  the  wall,  as  in  a  common  grapery,  or 
of  making  the  front  of  heavy  pilasters  and 
massive  wood-work,  like  the  orange-houses 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  method  of  con- 
Btmction  here  described  is  that  in  which 
the  plants  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  light; 
and  this  house  is  the  easiest  managed — 
with  respect  to  air  and  heat  in  winter,  and 
moisture  and  shade  in  summer^-of  all 
other  methods  which  have  come  under  our 
experience. 

One  of  the  leading  errors  in  the  erection 
of  large  plant^houses,  is  in  the  unreasona- 
ble height  to  which  their  roofs  are  carried, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  palm-houses  may 
be  defended  as  necessary;  but  in  the  case 
of  conservatories,  there  is  no  tenable  justi- 
fication of  such  a  course,  except  the  house 
is  intended  to  be  the  object  or  admiration, 
instead  of  the  plants  thst  are  grown  in  it; 
and  if  fitness  for  the  end  in  view  be  ex- 
pressive of  beauty,  then,  after  all,  these 
architectural  temples  roust  decidedly  fail  in 
producing  that  effect  upon  the  mind,  that 
the  plain  finished,  but  fitly  and  efliciently 
designed  structure  never  fails  to  produce* 
But  the  beauty,  even  of  the  plainest  kind 
of  structures,  may  be  easily  heightened 
and  increased  by  an  ornamental  moulding 
of  wood  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  if  a 
•pan,  or  on  the  end  rafters  and  front  plate, 


which  will  deprive  the  house  of  none  of 
its  lightness,  and  will  give  it  a  neater  and 
more  elegant  appearance. 

Plants  placea  at  a  distance,  either  under 
water  or  under  glass,  are  as  much  influ- 
enced in  their  development  by  the  light  aa 
by  the  heat.  When  plants  are  a  great 
distance  from  the  roof,  they  are,  of  course* 
in  a  colder  and  denser  medium  at  the  sur* 
face  of  the  soil  than  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  difierence  in  the  density  and  tempera- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  has  much  to  do 
with  the  struggle  and  effort  which  every 
plant  makes  to  rise  upward,  and  to  elevate 
Its  assimilatinff  organs  into  the  warmer 
and  most  humid  regions  of  the  house.  It 
will  also  be  found  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  higher  and  lower  strata  of  air  in 
hot-houses,  is  more  immediately  the  cause 
of  plants  drawing,  and  becoming  weak, 
than  anything  that  results  from  a  feeble 
oonstitution,  or  from  a  deficiency  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  illustra* 
tions  of  this  prevailing  error  in  plant- 
houses,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
done  to  counteract  this  fault  in  lofty 
houses.  The  large  conservatory  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  Botanic  Garden,  is  the 
only  structure  of  great  size  where  this  cir- 
cumstance has  had  sufficient  weight  to 
induce  the  erectors  to  provide  against  it,  in 
the  general  design  ana  construction  of  the 
building.  This  admirable  plant-house 
stands  as  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  on  a  grand  scale,  without  ren- 
dering fitness  for  the  end  in  view  subservi- 
ent to  architectural  display,  and  yet,  with- 
out depriving  the  structure  of  that  dignity 
and  effect  which  fine  conservatories  always 
convey  to  the  cultivated  mind.  This  con- 
servatory, we  believe,  is  the  result  of  well 
digested  practical  and  scientific  knowledge, 
and  we  doubt  if  there  be  any  other  such 
erection  in  Englsnd,  where  the  effect  of 
this  rare  combination  is  so  strikingly  dls- 
plsyed  on  a  scale  so  magnificent;  and  the 
result  of  this  combination  has  indeed  been 
clearly  manifested,  in  the  formation  and 
subsequent  management  of  this  beautiful 
garden. 

As  the  iofloence  of  the  upper  and  lower 
strata  of  air,  in  large  bouses,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
work,  devoted  to  that  subject,  we  will  not 
enlarge  further  upon  it  at  present,  more 
than  to  observe,  tost  lofty-domed,  or  cur- 
vilinear roofs,  as  that  lately  erected  atKew, 
are  more  diffieult  to  manage,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  than  lowroofed  booses,  whe* 
ther  curved  or  straight,  and  that  the  im- 
possibility of  rendering  these  houses  in 
any  way  workable,  has  induced,  in  sobm 
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instances,  their  almost  entire  abandonment 
OQ  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  owing  solely 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  superior  regions 
of  the  house. 

The  most  experienced  and  enlightened 
men  have  satisfied  themselves,  that  struc- 
tures in  which  the  atmosphere  has  to  be 
kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere,  and  in  which  plants  have 
to  be  grown,  should  be  kept  at  the  very 
lowest  elevation  which  the  use  and  purpose 
will  admit,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  among  the 
roots  and  lower  portions  of  the  plants,  may 
be  as  little  different  as  possible  from  what 
it  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  house;  bv 
regarding  which,  the  house  will  be  much 
easier  kept  during  summer,  with  respect  to 
air  and  moisture,  and,  during  winter,  with 
respect  to  a  more  equal  diffusion  of  heat. 

In  the  comparatively  still  atmosphere  of 
a  hot-house,  when  all  is  closely  shut  up  in 
a  cold  winter's  night,  the  difference  betwixt 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  of  the  floor  and  the  highest  part  of 
the  roof  will  generally  be  in  the  ratio  of 
one  degree  to  every  two  feet  of  elevation; 
thus,  in  a  house  20  feet  high  there  will  be 
a  difference  of  10  degrees.  This  ratio, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  correct,  as  we 
have  proved  by  experiment,  in  houses  of 
various  sizes,  which  give,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  greater  difference  of  tem- 
perature than  here  stated,  as  will  be  shown 
when  we  come  to  treat  on  this  branch  of 
horticultural  science. 

We  have  already  said  enough  on  this 
point,  here,  to  show  the  advantage  of 
erecting  low-roofed  conservatories,  especi- 
ally when  the  object  is  to  grow  the  plants 
in  beds,  or  masses,  irregularly  placed  on 
the  level  of  the  floor,  which  is  decidedly 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  method,  of 
having  a  few  long-legged  and  branchless 
specimens  sticking  their  heads  up  to  the 
glass,  where  their  leaves  and  flowers  are 
far  above  the  common  axis  of  vision,  and 
where  nothing  is  seen  below  but  the  mo- 
notonous bed,  and  the  bare  stems  of  the 
plants  that  are  growing  in  it,  compelling 
the  gardener,  at  hazard  of  propriety, 
and  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  taste, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  judgment,  to  stick  in 
the  commonest  plants,  whatever  they  are, 
among  the  bare  stems  of  the  others,  to  fill 
up  the  unsightly  blanks  and  vacancies  thus 
occasioned  in  the  beds. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  will  just  briefly 
remark,  that  nothing  has  so  much  tended 
to  improve  the  culture  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  generally  grown  in  houses  of  glass, 
as  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
Id  the  mode  of  construction.    All  practical 


plants  well,  the  house  must  be  low  in  ths 
roof,  and  light  as  well  as  air  roust  be  id* 
mitted  freely  to  every  part  of  the  plant, 
from  the  ground  to  the  glass.  They  most 
also  be  situated  in  such  a  way,  regarding 
their  lower  parts,  that  the  light  may  not 
be  obstructea,  for  however  powerful,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  inj urious, the  fierce  rayi 
of  the  mid-day  sun  may  be  in  mid-summer, 
yet  its  permanent  obstruction  is  far  mora 
so.  It  is  easier  to  obviate  scorching  in  the 
one  case,  than  etiolation  in  the  other.— 
LevdutrU  Treatise, 


IM- 


Flanti  saitabls  for  Onmpisg  la  Hew 

Gardens. 
Qrouping,  or  arranging  showy  plants,  ei 
masse,  has  of  late  years  become  so  general 
in  all  good  gardens,  that  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  some  efficient  person  has  not  aSp 
tempted  to  give  practical  instructions, sou 
to  insure  a  succession  of  beantifol  §owe^ 
ing  plants  for  this  purpose.    Although  the 
system  has  become  almost  universal,  it  il 
we  conceive,  but  imperfectly  understooi— 
The  following  hints  are  the  result  of  oar 
experience  in  the  management  of  this  style 
of  flower  gardening,  and  should  ihey  be  the 
means  of  facilitating  or  elucidating  any 
thing  connected  with  the  subject  to  any  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  feel  most  happy;  they 
apply  to  flower  gardens  with  small  detach- 
ed symmetrical  beds,  whether  formed  upon 
grass  (which  is  the  newe&t  style)  or  grarel; 
and  as  one  or  two  shabby  or  declining  bedi 
spoil  the  whole  effect,  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity should  be  embraced  to  refill  them;  to 
do  this  throughout  the  season,  with  the  leait 
possible  expense  and  trouble,  is  the  object 
to  be  attained;   for  this  purpose,  a  reserrt 
garden,  some  frames  or  pits,  practical  skill, 
and  considerable  attention,  are  requisite; 
these  for  the  most  part  depend  upon  the 
experience  and  perseverance  of  the  garde- 
ner, for  although  many  good  practical  worb 
upon  gardening  have  been  published,  the 
rotation  of  crops  for  the  flower  garden  hai 
generally  been  but  indifferently  treated  ap* 
on,  whilst  the  kitchen  garden  minutia  arc 
elaborately  explained;    in   fact,  until  the 
last  few  years,  flower  gardens  were  for  the 
most  part  a  mere  secondary  object,  as  far 
as  regarded  management;  whilst,  if  the  old 


works  on  gardening  are  examined,  it  will 
men  are  agreed  on  the  point,  that,' to  grow  I  be  found  the  kitchen  garden  was  cropped 
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mach  the  Bame  as  «t  present,  tnd  produced 
yegetables  at  good  and  in  aa  great  variety 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  introductions 
of  minor  importance).  The  principal  things 
In  the  flower  garden  were  such  as  annual 
lupins,  thrift,  double  feverfew,  bachelors 
buttons,  honesty,  die,  with  some  bulbs,  and 
those  planted  almost  indiscriminately,  with- 
out reference  to  height,  color,  or  duration; 
there  were  none  of  the  petunias,  dahlias, 
verbenas,  calceolarias,  eschescholtzias,  and 
dozens  of  other  equally  elegant  plants  that 
adorn  so  beautifully  our  borders  and  beds 
at  the  present  time;  not  that  we  would  wish 
to  exclude  their  less  gaudy  brethren,  but 
the  flower  garden  beds  should  at  all  times 
be  as  dazzling  as  possible,  whilst  the  bor- 
ders might  be  occupied  with  the  miscella- 
nies. There  are  some  who  advocate  beds 
with  mixed  plants,  which,  when  arranged 
according  to  their  height8,colors  and  seasons 
of  flowering,  look  very  well  when  properly 
attended  to;  and  to  those  having  little  room 
and  desirous  of  possessing  a  large  collec- 
tion, th?y  hnve  theirrccommendations;  Btill 
they  never  have  that  striking  eflTect  the  same 
beds  would  have  if  filled  with  suitable 
plants,  arranged  in  groups,  and  in  large 
flower  gardens  we  think  them  decidedly 
bad;  and  as  there  are  continually  some 
shabby  or  decaying  plants,  the  same  or  even 
a  greater  objection,  may  be  made  than  that 
of  declining  beds  in  the  grouping  system, 
as  the  opening  made  by  cutting  down  a  per- 
manent plant  cannot  be  conveniently  filled 
until  again  occupied  by  its  dormant  posses- 
sor. Take  for  example,  any  of  the  botanic 
or  physic  gardens,  where  herbaceous  and 
other  plants  are  arranged  according  to  their 
genera  or  order,  and  contrast  them  with  a 
flower  garden  managed  upon  the  best  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  grouping,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  will  be  sufilcient 
to  cause  many  to  become  converts  to  what 
we  recommend.  What  we  have  just  stated 
respecting  public  gardens  was  merely  given 
as  an  example  of  the  general  eflTect  produ- 
ced by  plants  mixed  indiscriminately,  and 
not  to  insinuate,  as  might  be  supposed,  that 
these  arrangements  are  wrong  or  incom- 
patible with  such  institutions;  we  know  to 
the  contrary;  neither  do  we  suppose  that 


botanists  would  consider  a  flower  garden 
managed  as  we  propose,  so  fraught  with 
interest,  notwithstanding  which  they  would 
certainly  acknowledge  the  superiority  in 
general  effect  and  beauty;  but  these  are 
not  the  objecta  sought  after  by  scientific 
men,  who,  with  microscopes,  examine  and 
admire,  with  as  much  satisfaction,  a  new 
form  of  lichen  or  moss,  as  others  would  a 
bed  of  roses;  indeed  so  changeable  are  the 
tastes  and  fancies  of  human  nature  in  gene* 
ral,  that  anything  called  new  and  beauti* 
ful  to-day,  will  probably  in  a  short  time,  be 
termed  only  pretty. 

The  most  beautiful  planta  and  colors 
cease  to  be  interesting  or  charming  to  the 
eye  when  they  have  become  familiar,  or, 
at  least  cease  to  cause  the  usual  emotions 
felt  at  seeing  any  new  or  beautiful  form;  in 
course  of  time,  we  view  them  with  the 
same  indifl^erence  as  we  do  the  most  com- 
mon things  or  colors;  we  propose  to  obviate 
this  by  grouping  the  most  approved  colors 
in  beds,  changing  their  position  at  eveiy 
rearrnngcment,  which  v/ould  in  ron:o  in- 
stances occur  thrice  in  the  season,  and 
thus  the  monotony  of  seeing  the  same 
plant  spring,  flower  and  die,  would,  we 
conceive,  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied. 

We  may  now  mention  such  plants  as  we 
have  found  most  suitable  in  the  earliest 
months  of  the  season.  The  varieties  of 
crocus,  Helleborus  niger,  Christmas  rose, 
and  the  blue  and  white  Russian  violeta  are 
among  the  first  harbingers  of  returning 
spring.  Edgings  of  crocus  particularly 
where  the  garden  is  in  the  geometrical 
style,  are  in  our  opinion  preferable  to  fill- 
ing any  of  the  beds  entirely  with  them; 
they  should  be  planted  in  September,  when 
taken  up,  which  need  not  be  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years. 

Groups  of  the  following  may  be  had 
from  January  until  April.  Helleborus  niger 
should  be  planted  from  the  reserve  garden, 
either  in  the  autumn,  when  some  of  the 
beds  have  become  vacant,  or  just  before 
flowering;  they  should  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately after  flowering,  which  is  the 
time  for  their  propagation  by  division  of 
the  roots,  and  planted  in  good  soil  until 
again  wanted. 
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Raseian  Tiolets,  single  white  and  blue; 
majr  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Hepaiicas,  blue  and  peach  blossomed, 
Primtda  acatUiSy  the  red,  white,  and  puce 
colored  varieties,  may  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  HeUeborus;  a  shaded  part  of  the 
resenre  garden  should  be  chosen  for  the 
last  two,  or  close  under  a  north  wall  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  generally  unoc- 
cupied. 

Vida  tricolor  (as  recommended  in  a  for- 
mer number)  Draba  nivalis  makes  a  beau- 
tiful white  mass,  and  may  be  planted  just 
before  flowering  without  injury;  it  is  pro- 
pagated in  May  by  cuttings,  under  a  north 
aspect. 

Avbridia  ddtoidea  matches  the  above  for 
height,  is  lilac,  and  may  be  propagated  the 
same  way,  or  by  division. 

Ajax  pumUus  should  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember, or  even  when  in  flower;  they  will 
move  exceedingly  well  without  injury. 

Erythronium  dens^anis,  red  and  white, 
makes  a  beautiful  bed,  and  when  the  flowers 
are  past,  the  leaves  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some; may  be  managed  as  Ajax  pumilus. 
These  with  CoroniUa  dauca  and  Nea- 
politan violets  brought  forward  under  cover, 
and  planted  out  in  March,  giving  them 
alight  protection  during  frost,  early  tuHps, 
hyacintiis  of  colors,  narcissus  of  sorts, 
anemoniea  and  beds  of  some  autumn  sown 
hardy  annuals,  as  Nemophila,Clarkia,  Col- 
tinsias,  will  be  found  sufiicient  crops  to 
make  flower  gardens  look  better  and  gayer 
than  they  generally  do  at  an  early  season 
of  the  year. 

Anemonies,  if  marked  the  season  before, 
might  be  made  to  fill  several  beds  with 
different  colors,  red,  white,  blue  &c.^-Far. 
JBol.  Mag, 
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Greeh-House.— During  severe  weather 
keep  the  temperature  as  steady  as  possible. 
Never  leave  the  sun  heat  above  50  degrees 
without  air,  and  even  at  that  temperature 
but  a  few  hours  without  it.  Fire  heat 
should  never  be  below  35  degrees  nor  above 
45  degrees.  A  collection  of  cacti  requires 
40  degrees  at  all  times.  Do  not  keep  tbe 
house  without  air  at  any  time  more  than 
thirty-six  hours;  it  is  even  better  to  use 
some  fire  heat,  than  to  omit  giving  air. 
Hyacinths  should  be  kept  near  the  top 
l^lass. — Working  Farmer, 


WhOmiMg  Ealf-kaidy  Haatk 

There  are  more  prospects  for  a  lucky  hit 
at  keeping  half-hardy  flower-garden  planti 
this  winter  than  we  have  had  for  years  put, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  stimulus  forwall 
to  push  our  practice  in  this  departmeBt 
farther  than  some  people  coald  dream  of 
years  ago.    Old  specimens  of  all  plants  for 
the  flower-garden  are  most  usefoi  in  Mtf, 
and  every  plant  that  can  be  saved  from  the 
frost  should  be  looked  to  at  once;  damp  is 
more  to  be  dreaded,  however,  at  this  eirly 
season,  than  frost;  see,  therefore,  that  none 
are  crowded  into  damp  pits  at  first  taken  op; 
a  certain  degree  of  dryness  is  essential  nov, 
whether  plants  are  potted  or  merely  kept 
loose  in  their  balls,  so  that  sheds  and  oat* 
houses  are  more  useful  just  now  than  closer 
quarters.    I  have  cut  oflT  every  one  of  the 
old  leaves  from  all  my  own  Scarlet  and 
other  border  Geraniums,  and  I  have  closi 
pruned  many  of  them,  all  but  the  stron|[est 
shoot,  for  training  them  into  pyramids  an- 
other season  ;  then,  after  cutting  back  the 
roots  a  good  deal,  I  got  as  many  u  eight 
two-year-old  Tom  Tkumbs  into  No.  16  pots, 
and  adding  one-third  dry  sand  to  good  mei* 
low  loam  in  a  dry  state,  I  was  able  to  shake 
it  well  among  all  the  openings  between  the 
roots,  then  a  good  watering,  and  exposore 
under  the  walls  of  the  garden,  with  mats 
stretched  over  them  at  night.  Here  I  shall 
keep  th^  out  as  long  as  it  is  safe,  and 
meantime  they  will   ripen  better,  make 
young  roots,  which  can  work  very  freely  in 
the  sandy  compost;   and  those  of  them 
which  I  must  keep  dry  for  want  of  room, 
will  be  better  able  to  bear  it  than  by  any 
other  means  known  to  me.    I  shall  not  let 
the  soil  get  quite  dry  about  them  before 
Christmas;  in  the  meantime,  I  must  loot 
over  all  their  wounds  two  or  three  times, 
and  cut  ofiTa  little  here  and  there,  wherefer 
I  see  symptoms  of  decay.   Nothing  is  mote 
dangerous  during  the  first  two  months,  after 
much  pruning  at  this  season,  than  the  fes- 
tering of  wounds  at  tbe  enda  of  soft  bran- 
ches cut  off,  and  the  onlv  remedy  is  to  cat 
back  a  little  to  the  quick  again  and  asaia 
till  the  parts  are  dry  and  firm.    Ten  days 
ago,  I  cut  back  all  my  older  Geraniums 
quite  into  the  hard  wood,  not  a  leaf  was 
lelt;  the  roots  were  also  closely  pruned.  1 
put  them  in  by  the  heels  in  sandy  soil 
rather  moist,  and  in  an  outhouse,  where  1 
can  cover  them  over  with  mats,  and  keeps 
smart  frost  from  them;  they  are  beginoinf 
to  root  famously  alreadv ;  their  heads  will 
be  as  dry  as  faggot-wood  before  1  shall  have 

fmt  them  down  in  the  cellar,  and  then  a 
ittle  moist  soil  about  their  young  roots 
will  keep  them  fresh  all  winter  without 
damping  the  hard  branches. 
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These  are  the  sorts  of  plants  to  keep 
plunged  in  pots  all  next  summer,  where 
Geraniums  go  too  much  to  leaf,  and  do  not 
flower  so  free  on  that  account;  depend  up- 
on it,  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  on  this 
head  yet.    I  never  needed  to  plunge  pot- 
plants  at  Shrubland  Park;  the  situation  is 
so  dry  and  airy,  that  all  plants  flowered  bet- 
ter in  the  autumn  than  at  any  other  time; 
but  I  well  recollect,  the  last  year  I  was 
there,  I  had  to  make  up  a  bed  under  the 
Albert  Tower  at  the  end  of  June,  with  pot 
Geraniums  in  full  bloom  ;    they  were  all 
odds  and  ends,  some  young,  some  old,  and 
some  verv  old  indeed;  but  the  very  oldest 
answered  best,  and  some  of  the  best  look- 
ing, at  first,  being  tbo  youngest,  did  not 
turn  out  so  well  as  I  expected.    After  the 
first  flush  of  bloom  was  over,  the  rest  was 
not  much  to  boast  of  in  comparison  to  the 
old  stumps,  which  most  people  would  be 
afraid  to  venture  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous situations  about  a  place,  but  that 
bed  opened  my  eyes  to  the  value  of  old 
Geraniums,  and  if  it  had  not  been  my  lot 
to  be  at  work  near  the  sea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Argyieshire,  whence  we  had  an 
excellent  communication  this  very  day  from 
"A  Lady,"  I  should  keep  every  morsel  of 
my  very  oldest  Scarlets,  and  prune  them 
just  as  close,  top  and  bottom;  as  I  have  just 
said,  keep  them  out  of  pots  all  the  winter, 
very  dry  overhead,  but  with  a  little*  moist- 
ure round  the  roots   the  whole  winter; 
towards  the  end  of  March  I  would  pot  them 
singly  in  32-8ized  pots,  and  in  a  very  rich 
soil,  keeping  the  roots  as  low  down  in  the 
pots  as  I  could  cram  them,  as  plunging  over 
the  rims  would  be  sure  to  entice  the  roots 
to  rise  to  the  surface,  rather  than   seek 
their  way  through  the  bottom-hole;  and  if 
I  did  not  have  a  better  bloom  of  Geraniums 
next  autumn  than  was  ever  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Morven  before,  I  would  never  roun 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  again  for  Geraniums, 
or  anythinff  else  in  the  gardening  way. 

I  think  1  have  already  told  of  an  old 
Geranium  I  have  with  a  stem  as  thick 
nearly  as  my  wrist,  it  is  now  nine  years 
old;  and  last  year,  in  September,  I  cut  it 
as  close  as  I  dare  without  actually  killing 
it,  and  I  declare  I  got  it  comfortably  into  a 
48-sized  pot,  which  it  filled  with  roots  in 
less  than  three  weeks;  I  then  put  it  into  a 
82-pot  for  the  winter,  and  in  March  I 
shifted  it  at  one  jump  into  a  No.  IS-pot,  in 
which  it  bloomed  as  no  Scarlet  Geranium 
ever  bloomed  before.  I  intend  to  keep  this 
plant  as  long  as  I  live,  for  two  reason;  the 
first  is  a  private  consideration  which  affects 
DO  one  but  the  owner;  the  second  is  to 
prove  to  the  gardening  world  that  any  one 
of  the  Scarlet  breed  of  Geraniums  can 
never  be  too  old  to  bloom  extraordinarily 
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well,  provided  it  is  managed  well;  but  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  idea;  I  beard  it  as- 
serted just  twenty-nine  years  since,  by  one 
of  the  best  growers  of  the  tribe  in  those 
days,  the  late  Lady  Gumming  Gordon  of 
Aityre,  in  Moravshire,  who  was  the  first  to 
plant  flower-beds  in  masses  of  one  or  two 
Kinds. 

I  never  tried,  or  saw  the  plan  of  hanging 
up  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  the  cellar,  but  un** 
less  the  cellar  is  damp  naturally,  I  see  no 
r/ason  why  old  Scarlets  thus  prepared 
should  not  keep  by  thousands  that  way. 
At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall 
never  succeed  in  keeping  our  bedding  Ge- 
raniums in  a  dry  state  over  the  winter, 
except  as  by  mere  chance,  until  we  learn 
the  proper  management,  and  the  value  of 
old  plants  of  them ;  and  I  forsee  the  diffi- 
culty that  must  always  attend  our  experi- 
ments in  flowering  beds  of  them  in  plunged 
pots,  until  we  learn  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  a  Scarlet  Geranium  can  never  be 
too  old  for  a  flower-bed;  but  I  forgot  to 
mention  one  of  the  best  properties  of  my 
nine-year-old  plant,  which  is,  that  the 
leaves  are  now  only  about  half  the  size 
they  were  when  it  was  a  "seedling." 

Well,  talking  about  seedlings  never  tires 
one  either.    I  have  a  thousand  of  them  at 
this  moment,  and   many  not  up  yet.    I 
sowed  the  last  batch  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  as  I  never  think  of  transplanting 
seedling  Geraniums  in  the  autumn,  I  hit 
upon  a  plan  this  season  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  answer  remarkably  well.    A  full 
ear,  or  beak,  of  Geranium,  carries  five 
seeds.  As  soon  as  the  covering  of  the  seed 
begins  to  change  color,  I  cut  it  oflT  a  little 
below  the  torus,  or  thick  part  to  which  the 
seed  is  fixed,  and  sow  it,  the  same  day,  close 
by  the  side  of  the  pot.    The  whole  of  the 
beak  stands  out  of  the  ground;  so  that,  if  I 
do  not  have  enough  to  fill  round  mv  pot  to- 
day, the  upstanding  beaks  will  show  mo 
where  to  begin  planting  my  beaks  to-mor- 
row, or  whenever  it  may  be.    I  allow  two 
inches  from  one  beak  to  the  next — at  least 
I  ought  to  do  so;  but  really,  when  one  has 
so  many,  there  must  be  exceptions  to  gen- 
eral rules  now  and  then.  The  best  size  pot 
is  the  48.    If  all  is  well,  five  little  seed- 
lings rise,  in  a  lump,  from  each  beak,  or 
head  of  seed ;  but  tney  are  entirely  free 
from  the  others,  and  their  being  so  close 
together,  and  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
pot,  they  assist  to  drain  better  than  single 
plants,  at  nearer  intervals;  besides,  a  pot 
holds  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
seedlings  in  this  over  the  usual  way;  and, 
if  one  or  two  out  of  a  five-plant  patch  dies 
in  winter,  there  are  still  three  chances  that 
each  crossed  flower  will  give  a  seedling, 
which  is  the  greatest  comfort  of  all. 
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By-and-by,  the  seedling  will  touch  one 
•nother  all  the  way  round;  but  that  ia  no 
httrt — ^if  they  do  not  meet  their  leavea 
aeroas  the  pot  all  will  be  ri^bt  enough;  but 
early-sown  ones  will  meet  acroaa  a  48-pot 
occaaionally,  as  early  as  October;  but  no 
one  in  his  senses  would  transplant  them  at 
that  season,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  a  strong 
dry  heat  for  them;  and  if  he  had,  he  might 
pot  off  seedlings  of  any  Geraniums  all 
through  the  winter  with  little  risk.  Now, 
the  plan  I  have  adopted  this  season,  for  the 
first  time,  is  to  obviate  this  difficulty — 
•eedlings  covering  the  whole  top  of  a  pot. 
Gardeners  may  also  find  the  plan  useful  for 
stove  pots  of  tender  cuttings,  and  other 
thinjFs;  whatever  the  size  of  the  pot,  cover 
it  with  a  bell-glass  that  will  leave  sufficient 
room  for  the  row  of  seedlinffs,  or  stove 
cuttings,  between  the  edge  of  ue  glass  and 
the  side  of  the  pot,  the  inner  leaves  will 
then  lean  against  the  dry  outside  of  the 
glass,  and  never  damp,  or  cause  dampness 
to  the  soil.  The  pot  will  not  require  a 
quarter  of  the  attendance  in  watering  and 
looking  after  it;  the  moisture  which  rises 
from  the  soil  is  condensed  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass,  and  trickles  back  again,  as  in  a 
Wardian  case,  so  that  the  little  space  of 
Uee  soil  in  which  the  seedlings  stand  need 
feldom  be  wetted  at  all,  and  I  am  sure  the 
plan  may  be  applied  in  different  ways  with 
economy;  but  I  shall  report  on  it  again.  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  my  last  year's  seed- 
lings, but  as  I  am  on  quite  a  new  track  I 
have  little  more  to  aay  or  boast  about.  My 
best  White,  of  the  Horse-shoe  breed,  had 
ninetv-six  flowers  on  the  only  truss  I  al- 
lowed to  come;  this  will  beat,  by  fiftv  or 
siztv  flowers,  any  truss  of  pure  white  which 
we  have  yet  seen;  but  the  bother  is,  out  of 
fifty-seven  pure  white-flowered  seedlings, 
not  the  smallest  improvement  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  stibstancey  or  shape,  of  the  indi- 
Yidual  flower.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
better  luck  next  time.  In  pinks  and  our- 
plee  of  the  same  breed  I  am  the  ricnest 
man  near  London,  at  any  rate;  but  here, 
also,  nothing  is  yet  good  enough  to  keep  up 
the  old  credit  of  my  shop  and  firm;  but 
better  times  are  coming  for  ua  all. 

[I  know  of  no  more  agreeable  occupa- 
tion for  an  amateur  gardener  than  hybridi- 
sing different  varieties  of  plants,  and 
growing  new  varieties  of  seedlings ;  whether 
•f  Geraniums,  Roses,  or  other  flowers  or 
flrotts.  The  suggestions  made  in  thia  prac- 
tical article  are  full  of  practical  value,  and 
have  been  written  by  one  who  is  abounding 
in  real  knowledge,  which  is  of  the  most 
tillable  kind,  for  he  baa  gathered  it  from 
tlM  spade  and  trowel,  in  the  border  and 
pottiog-shed,  and  illuminated  it  by  aenaible 
4'umination.— En.] 


9ardea  Balaam. 


There  are  few  who  have  any  taste  or 
convenience  for  the  cultivation  of  ornamen- 
tal flowering  plants,  that  do  not  bestow 
some  pains,  and  in  some  instances  mofk 
labor,  on  the  growth  of  the  balsam;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  but  in  every  instance  where, 
any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  treatment 
is  resorted  to  in  its  growth,  that  the  pro* 
duce  of  bloom  is  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  time  wasted  therein;  although  with 
one  grower  the  show  of  bloom  doubly  sur- 
passes that  of  another,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  this  degree  of  superiority  can  only  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  application  of 
the  improved  modes  discovered  in  cnltlTi^ 
tion.    The  balsam  when  brought  to  bloon 
under  ordinary  treatment  is  a  beaotifnl  ob- 
ject, but  when  grown  in  that  superior  man- 
ner, as  exhibited  at  some  of  our  leading 
Horticultural  shows,  with  the  leading  stea 
wreathed  in  blossoms  of  various  beanttfnl 
hues,  often  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
with  proportionate  branches   thickly  set 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  large,  foU- 
blown  flowers,  so  as  to  form  a  conical  figon 
of  considerable  circumference,  and  whicb, 
on  the  stage  among  the  exhibited  treasures, 
for  a  grand  display  of  bloom  is  not  outvied 
by  any  of  its  neighbors,  although  by  many 
of  them  in  real  value.    From  the  many 
modes  of  cultivating  it,  we  aelect  one  which 
we  have  proved  to  be  successful.    The  bal- 
sam is  a  native  of  the  Eaat  Indies,  conse- 
quently must  have  a  degree  of  heat  abote 
the  out-door  temperature;  when  the  plants 
are  young  this  is  particularly  necessaiyifor 
they  seldom  or  never  attain  any  size  if  they 
are  not  brought,  while  young,  into  a  lolen- 
bly  brisk  heat    Sow  Uie  seed  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  in  a  wide  moutbed 
pot,  obaerving  to  divide  it  thinly  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  after  which  cover  it 
lightly  with  mould  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
then  plunge  it  about  half  way  in  a  free- 
heating  hot-bed,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
young  plants  will  have  made  their  appes^ 
ance;  and  when  they  have  folly  developed 
their  aeed  leaves,  by  which  time  they  wiH 
have  made  young  roots,  they  should  be 
transplanted  singly  into  large  sixties,  and 
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the  pot  repluDged  into  die  dung«  In  the 
course  of  a  week  the  roots  will  have  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  when  they  eho«ld  be 
immediately  repotted  isto  forty-eight  siced 
pots,  and  again  replunged.  In  a  week's 
time  again  examine  the  roots,  and  if  they 
have  penetrated  the  new  soil,  repeat  the 
operation  of  shifllng,  and  so  continue  until 
they  finally  reach  a  size  measuring  no  less 
than  ten  inches  across.  During  their  whole 
progress  they  require  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  and  to  he  kept  constantly  in  the 
hot-bed,  or  a  warm  damp  stove.  The  soil 
for  them  should  be  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a  trifling  addition  of  dung; 
these  portions  well  incorporated,  but  not 
eifted.  Plants  thus  treated,  attain  the 
height  of  tiiree  and  a  half  or  four  feet,  mea- 
suring twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  circum- 
ferenoe,  with  branches  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  these  covered  with  fine  well  blown 
double  flowers.  One  thing  tending  to 
weaken  the  plants  and  render  them  un* 
sightly  IS,  their  liability  to  be  overdrawn  in 
so  humid  an  atmosphere,  which  can  only 
be  obviated  by  placing  them,  at  all  stages 
of  their  growth,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
glass;  if  this  is  attended  to,  the  plants  will 
not  only  be  fine,  but  the  flowers  much  bet* 
ter.  A  method  of  propagating  balsams 
from  cuttings  is  given  by  G.  i.  Towers, 
Ejq.,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Register,  page  397,  as  follows :  <'  In  the 
month  of  April  I  received  a  packet  of  seeds 
of  the  balsam  from  a  friend,  whose  son  had 
produced  them  in  the  preceding  year,  at 
Madras,  aod  forwarded  to  his  father.  The 
seeds  were,  to  all  appearance,  most  perfect 
in  their  texture  and  state  of  maturation  ; 
and,  I  believe,  that  of  all  I  sowed^  scarcely 
one  failed  to  produce  a  lively  and  healthy 
plant.  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  a  pot  of  light, 
sandy  earth.  I  plunged  the  pot  in  the  earth 
of  a  meloury,  which  was  a  glased  pit,  con- 
taining a  bed  of  leaves,  chiefly  oak  and 
beech.  The  pit  was  constructed,  on  three 
of  its  sides,  of  nine  inch  brick  work  ;  the 
fourth,  that  to  the  south-west,  having  a 
glased  sloping  light  The  bottom  heat  of 
the  leaves,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
might  be  about  eighty  degrees ;  but  as  a 
stratum  oi  melow  earth,  full  fourteen  inches 


thick,  was  placed  on  the  leaves,  the  heat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  scarce^  exceeded 
sixty-four  degrees.  The  young  plants  rose, 
were  potted  out,  repotted,  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  finally  kept  in  the  open  air,  ac> 
cording  to  the  customary  routine :  still, 
however,  they  evinced  (with  one  exeeptiov 
only)  not  the  slightest  inAcation  of  pnn 
ducing  blossom,  although  some  had  at- 
tained the  heigkt  of  three  feet  or  more.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  I  be» 
came  impatient,  and  as  I  felt  interested  in 
the  final  result  of  my  exertions,  I  determ- 
ined to  try  how  far  I  might  besuooessful  ia 
an  endeavor  to  extend  the  period  of  the 
growth  of  my  plants  into  a  second  year,  by 
attempting  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings. 
Hy  direct  object  was,  as  it  is  stated,  to  con- 
vert one  of  the  members  of  the  plant  inte 
a  perfect  vegetable  body,  possessed  of  roots 
and  capable,  under  auspicious  circumstan- 
ces, of  exerting  its  various  vital  functions 
throughout  the  winter ;  and  finally,  as  i 
hoped,  of  producing  perfect  flowers  and 
seeds  in  the  ensuing  spring.  On  referring 
to  my  diary,  I  find,  that  on  the  li8th  day  of 
August,  1831,  one  cutting  was  placed  under 
a  glass,  such  as  a  tumbler  or  small  bell 
glass.  This  cutting  was  about  three  inches 
long ;  It  was  taken  ofiT  at  the  axilla  of  a 
leaf,  that  is,  at  the  angle  formed  between 
the  foot  stalk  of  the  leaf  and  the  main,  or 
other  principal  stem  of  the  plant. '  The 
soil  in  the  pot  was  composed  of  very  light 
sandy  loam  and  peat  eajthi  and  the  pot  was 
immersed  in  the  mould  of  tho  melouiy. 
This  cutting  evinced  certain  signs  of  the 
formation  of  perfect  roots,  on  the  IStfi  of 
September,  and  on  the  18th,  four  other  cnU 
tings  were  placed  in  a  similar  situation  ; 
all  of  them  succeeded,  and  each  becams 
covered  with  blossoms,  though  it  was 
scarcely  four  inches  in  height.  On  the 
ISth  of  October,  the  cutting  of  August 
28th  was  eleven  inches  high.  The  stem 
was  somewhat  slender  and  drawn  up,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sunlight,  but  it  was  fur- 
nished with  nine  perfect  semi-double-flow- 
ers, the  ground  color  of  which  was  a  pale 
French  white,  and  this  was  beautifully 
striped  with  a  deep  pinkish  scarlet.  When 
witnessed  the  unexpected  result  of  my 
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experiment,  I  eommfiDicated  it  in  a  paper 
addreased  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
without  delay. 

It  remains  only  to  remark,  that  b«lRama 
me?  be  forced  into  flower  at  the  close  of 
the  autumn;  that  the  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  at  the  axilla,  or  angles  of  the  leaves 
—at  the  length  of  two,  three,  or  four  inch- 
es^-will  almost  invariably  produce  rooted, 
flowering  plants:  provided  they  be  placed 
singly,  an  inch  deep  in  small  pots  of  light 
ridi  earth,  and  then  plunged  in  a  very 
gentle  bottom  heat,  under  glass. 

•These  are  horticultural  facts,  which  I 
believe  to  be  decidedly  established;  and  i 
also  consider  that  in  all  probability  such 
plants — ^if  every  flower  bud  be  timely  re- 
moved— can  be  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  a  dry  stove,  or  well- aired  and 
warm  green-house.  I  am  not,  however, 
enabled  to  speak  unhesitatingly  on  the 
latter  particular,  because  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  afford  the  desired  shelter  during 
November  and  the  early  part  of  December; 
as'  my  house  was  in  an  unflnished  state, 
and  the  pit  in  which  the  young  plants  were 
placed  was  far  too  much  exposed  to  early 
damps  and  hoar  frosts.  I  have  fully  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  securing  a  succession 
of  other  tender,  herbaceous,  and  annual 
plants,  by  cuttings  taken  off*  in  September 
or  October;  among  which  I  may  mention, 
particularly,  one  of  the  CareopU  Tincioria, 
This  is  now  as  fine  and  healthy  a  young 
plant  as  I  ever  beheld.  I  only  wait  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  my  in- 
quiries, in  order  to  furnish  that  information 
which  may  enable  other  horticuhurists  to 
extend  their  researches,  which  if  pursued 
with  patience,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  philo- 
sophical investigation,  may,  at  no  remote 
period  of  time,  lead  to  discoveries  as  inte- 
resting to  the  lovers  of  science,  as  they 
will  be  gratifying  to  those  whose  chief 
object  it  is  to  add  to  or  extend  the  beauties 
of  the  green-house  and  flower-garden. — 
Pax,  BoU  Mag, 

[The  attention  of  our  gardeners  need  not 
be  directed  to  this  matter  of  cuttings,  but 
many  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
they  may  thus  perpetuate  some  favorite  or 
fancy  variety  that  they  mer  have  origina- 
ted,—E©.] 


ESats  to  Toung  Gaxtaisn  «a  Kntal 

Subordinate  only  in  importance  to  oh* 
servation  itself,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
readiest  and  most  profitable  manner  ia 
which  it  may  be  conducted.  To  afbrd  a 
hurried  sketch  of  the  system  we  ourselves 
have  practised,  these  present  endeavors 
will  be  directed.  What  is  deficient  in  de- 
tail, or  but  imperfectly  connected,  we  leave 
to  the  adroitness  of  our  youthful  readers  to 
elaborate  and  supply;  only  premisisg  that, 
to  ensure  the  attainment  of  its  advantages, 
it  must  be  perseveringly  and  indefatigtbly 
pursued,  and  promptly  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied. 

Of  all  subjects  of  information,  that  most 
useful  to  the  gardener  is  the  effect  and 
extent  of  the  agency  of  the  elements,  pro. 
cesses,  and  phenomena  of  Nature  upon 
vegetation.  The  cultivation  of  plants, 
whether  of  an  ornamental,  culinary,  or 
otherwise  useful  character,  being  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  his  profession,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  these  having  to  be  regulated 
according  to  natural  circumstances,  will 
account  for  the  importance  we  attach  to 
this  comprehensive  particiUar.  It  being 
almost  impossible  for  the  memory  to  pre- 
serve a  faithful  register  of  daily  revealed 
[acts  and  circumstances,  we  must  cosi- 
mence  by  suggesting  the  use  of  a  diary, 
wherein  to  record  the  occurrence,  conse- 
quence, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  thecaose 
of  any  remarkable  incident,  either  directly 
horticultural  or  relative  thereto,  with  noti- 
ces of  such  newly-presented  feature  of,  or 
deviation  from,  the  ordinary  course  of  cnl- 
ture  and  development,  as  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  remembrance.  To  the  slothfol, 
we  are  aware  that  this  practice  is  open  to 
insuperable  objection; — ^but  it  is  not  such 
we  address ;— and  the  highly  beneficia! 
effects  of  the  habit,  which  speedily  mani- 
fest themselves,  will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  the  aspiring  gardener. 

Diurnal  changes  of  temperature,  of  hu- 
midity, and  of  the  general  state  of  the  at* 
mosphere,  not  forgetting  winds  and  clouds^ 
will  form  matter  for  some  of  the  items  of 
such  memoranda;  and  though  these  are 
uniateresting  and  Bnsatisfaciory  la  thea* 
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selves,  yet,  when  noted  with  a  view  of 
ascertainiDg  their  influence  on  vegetable 
life  and  functions,  they  will  be  invested 
with  peculiar  and  permanent  inducements 
to  proceeds  It  has  been  the  failing  of  those 
who  have  commenced  such  accounts,  usu- 
ally to  neglect  that  which  alone  can  render 
them  either  gratifying  or  useful;  hence, 
they  have  soon  become  weary  of  the  task. 
We  would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  no  recorded  observation  of  any 
kind  can  be  of  the  slightest  value,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  influence  and  issue  of 
the  circumstances  investigated.  Connected 
with  atmospherical  phenomena,  as  being 
the  means  by  which  many  of  them  are 
modified,  and  which  in  turn  exercise  a 
considerable  reactive  agency;  there  are  a 
variety  of  compound  matters,  termed  soils, 
the  diversified  efi*ect8  of  which  upon  plants^ 
is  too  powerful  and  evident  to  be  passed 
over  by  the  observant  gardener.  Whether 
they  are  only  the  medium  of  conveyance 
for  aqueous  and  gaseous  fluids,  or  whether 
as  is  more  probable,  indeed,  well  authenti- 
cated, they  impregnate  those  fluids  with 
their  own  particular  properties,  to  the  sus- 
tenance or  injury  (according  as  they  may 
be  inimical  or  congenial)  of  the  plants 
growing  on  them,  their  influence  must  be 
of  the  highest  moment.  On  the  first  as- 
sumption, a  knowledge  of  their  capability 
of  admitting  the  percoration  of  fluids,  and 
in  the  second,  besides  this,  an  acquaintance 
with  their  chemical  qualities  should  be 
sought  by  those  who  would  understand  cor- 
rectly how  to  employ  them.  Analysis  of 
their  constituent  particles,  though  not  so 
easily  obtained,  are  much  more  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  than  a  mere  examination  of 
their  general  appearance  and  consistence, 
and  every  gardener  should  be  in  some  mea- 
sure competent  to  this  operation.  The 
adaptation  of  the  different  soils  to  particular 
plants  must,  however,  be  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  such  observations. 

Ascending  still  nigber  in  the  scale  of  nat- 
nral  influence,  there  is  a  class  of  animated 
beings,  which  is  included  in  the  term  in- 
sects, whose  ravages  upon  plants  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  negligent  gardener  to 


disregard.    And  vet,  how  little  is  generally  |  soil  employed,  the  mode  of  potting,  admin- 


known  of  those  interesting,  though  do- 
structive  tribes.  It  is  our  special  privilege, 
that  many  departments  of  knowledge  which 
the  elegant  and  the  erudite  traverse  as 
amateurs  to  acquire  delight  and  wisdom 
from  their  investigation,  are  those  with 
which  oar  calling  permits,  nay  requires  us, 
to  acquaint  ourselves;  and  of  these  Entomo- 
logy will  be  found  certainly  not  the  least 
remunerative,  either  in  imf^arting  real 
pleasures  or  professional  advantages.  When 
it  is  reflected  that  few  are  familiar  with  the 
transformations,  seasons  and  sustenance  of 
the  more  inscrutible,  but  not  less  inimical 
species,  and  that  many  frequently  confound 
or  fail  to  trace  and  identify,  through  their 
various  metamorphoses,  and  in  their  dis- 
similar guises,  those  which  are  larger  and 
more  conspicuous,  it  will  be  seen  how  need- 
ful it  is  to  direct  attention  to  this  important 
science. 

Nor  would  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the 
feathered  race  prove  superfluous.  The 
indiscriminate  slaughter  and  extermination 
of  birds,  is  allowed  by  all  rational  and  ex- 
perienced men  to  be  fatuous  and  impolitic. 
Most  of  them,  if  their  numbers  be  discreetly 
regulated,  are,  notwithstanding  temporacy 
and  apparently  extensive  depredations,  the 
most  efficient  auxiliaries  of  the  gardener,  in 
repressing  the  far  more  voracious  hordes 
of  vermin  that  would  otherwise  speedily 
defoliate  all  vegetation.  Apart  from  an 
examination  into  the  influence  of  natural 
circumstances  on  plants,  there  are  peculiar 
variations  in  the  method  and  manner  of 
treating  them  artificially,  the  applicability 
of  which  demands  much  and  careful  obser- 
vation. In  this  instance,  again,  we  can  not 
refrain  from  declaring  the  inadequacy  and 
utter  futility  of  a  mere  record  of  operations 
performed,  or  systems  commenced,  with- 
out further  regard  to  their  consequences 
and  results.  We  have  known  young  en- 
thusiasts, who  very  diligently  kept  a  jour- 
nal on  the  above  plan ;  but  in  every  case 
have  they  abandoned  it  after  its  novelty  hat 
subsided,  and,  we  are  confident,  from  no 
other  cause  than  that  we  have  before 
assisrned.  To  render  these  observations 
available,  not  only  the  particular  kind  of 
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istration  of  water,  and  other  similar  mat- 
ters, most  be  recorded,  but  the  constraction 
of  plant  structures,  iacloding  every  portion 
of  them,  and  the  method  of  heating  should 
be  accurately  noted.  With  such  data,  sub- 
•equent  notice  of  the  preciee  manner  in 
which  plants  are  affected 'by  each  and  all 
of  these  different  agents  or  media,  will  be 
invaluable. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  a  subject 
which,  of  all  others  connected  with  our 
profession,  is  roost  grossly  neglected,  as 
the  appearance  of  our  modern  pleasure  gar- 
dens of  every  description  abundantly  testi- 
fies. We  allude  to  the  observation  of  nat- 
ural scenery  with  a  view  to  the  impartation 
or  improvement  of  an  original  and  correct 
taste  for  landscape  gardening.  Far  from 
wishing  to  be  censorious,  we  state  it  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  gardener  in 
a  hundred  is  competent  to  design  and  exe- 
cute the  disposition  of  a  garden  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  present,  or  even  of  ante- 
cedent ages.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
direct  the  youthful  gardener  to  the  exami- 
nation of  hedge-rows  and  woods,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  planting. 
These  are  as  purely  artificial  as  the  planta- 
tions of  gardens.  Striking  deeper  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  we  would  point  to  the  nat- 
ural formation  of  hill  and  dale,  streamlet 
and  waterfall,  rocky  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  say — lire  there  not  in  these  am- 
ple materials  and  bases  for  more  exquisite 
and  expressive  creations  of  art  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  witness  in  most  of  our  arti- 
ficial villa  gardens?  The  mere  sciolist 
may,  perhaps,  negative  this  interrogatory ; 
but,  unquestionably,  the  man  of  taate  and 
judgment  will  decide  affirmatively. 

In  referring  our  younger  professional 
brethren,  who  are  desirous  of  attaining 
respectability  in  landscape  gardening,  to 
Nature's  School,  we  roust  do  so  qualifiedly. 
A  much  admired  piece  of  natural  scenery 
is  not  to  be  examined  that  each  particular 
trait  may  be  literally  or  slavishly  copied. 
It  is  the  outlines  and  not  the  details,  the 
general  features  and  not  the  individual  ob- 
jects, that  we  wish  to  be  studied,  so  that 
the  student  may  become  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  beauty — the  beau  ideal  oi  grace  and 


congruity.  It  would  thus  be  Smpoeriblt 
for  htm  to  err  greatly  in  design  or  ditposi- 
tion  ;  for  any  deformity  or  constraint  wobU 
be  distasteful  and  annoying  to  his  own  eye, 
accustomed  to  the  Imeaments  of  the  liviiig 
landscape,  to  the  precise  extent  it  woaM  be 
inharmonious  with  nature.  To  pirBaethii 
study  successfully,  the  mind  must  be  q&- 
shakled  by  every  lovely  but  isolated  pcftioi 
of  scenery  which  might  engage  its  attea- 
tion,  that  the  grand  distinguishing  cbane* 
teristics  of  the  whole  may  be  folly  grisped, 
comprehended  and  retained.  By  tliai 
ascertaining  some  of  the  principkt  In  whicb 
the  striking  variety  and  inequality  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe  is  effected,  and  apply- 
ing these  generaOy  In  the  foraiatloB  of 
gardens,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  greiter 
degree  of  originality,  harmony  and  beaoty, 

might  be  attained. 
Experiments  may  very  properly  beia- 

eluded  in  onr  remarks  on  observation,  liaee 

it  is  the  investigation  of  their  resoltd,  sad 

not  their  mere  institution,  to  which  we  are 

desirous  of  directing  the  gardening  stadeat 

Obeenration  alone  muat  be  confined  to  aat- 

nral  events ;  but,  by  experiment,  new  aad 

sometimes  preferable  systems  of  cultivatiea 

are  elicited,  and  the  application  of  Horti« 

cultural   art  is  simplified,  faciliuted  and 

Improved.    If  It  be  objected  that  yooaf 

gardeners  do  not  possess  the  means  for  eoa- 

ducting  enquiries  of  this  nature,  we  may 

reply  that  native  plants  are  the  property  of 

every  one,  and  a  number  of  noet  Interest- 

ittg  experiments  might  be  performed  opoe 

these,  by  which  the  general  fuaetiou  of 

the  vegetable  system  could  be  satisfaotorily 

ascertained.    We  will  only  add  that  iaqoi- 

ries  of  this,  as  of  a  higher  order,  are  hi|^ly 

worthy  of  the  experimenter,  and  personally 

and  publicly  beneficial ;  that  they  betoken 

true  genius,  increase  both  the  reaources  and 

uses  of  information,  and  invariably  tend  to 

the  discovery  and  establishment  of  tmth.— > 

Pax,  BoL  Mag, 


■••4 


Beam  tejaur,  ftuernsey. 

Being  in  Guernsey  during  the  past  week, 
I  availed  myself  of  a  portion  of  the  time  I 
had  to  spare  to  visit  some  of  the  pretty 
gardens  in  that  Island,  and,  amongst  others, 
I  visited  thbt  at  **Beau  Sejour,"  near  the 
New  Ground,  and  within  a  few  minvtet 
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walk  of  St.  Peter**  Port.  I  was  aorry  to 
find  that  the  proprietor,  Harry  Dobree,  £aq., 
waa  breaking  up  hia  establiahment,  and 
that  the  property  was  about  to  pass  into 
the  tenure  of  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
paaaionately  fond  of  flowers,  ia  not  likely 
to  apply  himself  with  ao  much  earnestness 
to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  as  his  predeces- 
8or;  a  department  in  floricultural  science 
for  which  these  gardens  had  been  famoua 
in  the  production  of  new  and  ^ood  varie- 
ties, dtc.  The  modtu  operandi  of  the  re- 
tiring occupant  had  been  of  such  a  syste- 
matical character  as  to  be  productive  of 
the  most  pleasing  results.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  seedling  Ixia$  have  been 
raised  and  cultivated  here,  and  itiato  be 
hoped  that  the  present  possessors  of  the 
stock  will  continue  their  cultivation  in  the 
same  improving  style,  so  that,  eventually, 
we  may  have  the  varieties  of  that  pretty 
genus  as  extensive  in  styles  of  growth, 
seasons  of  blooming,  shape  of  blossoms, 
and  variety  of  colors,  as  any  of  the  other 
genera  of  bulbous  rooted  plants. 

Apologising  for  the  valuable  space  I  am 
occupying  in  giving  expression  to  my  doubts 
and  hopes  respecting  futurity  in  matters 
with  which  I  am  indirectly  interested,  I 
will  proceed  to  the  object  I  had  in  view 
when  I  commenced  writing  this  paper,  viz: 
That  in  the  garden,  at  thia  place,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  fine  plant  of  Tacsonia 
moUisnma  growing  without  any  sort  of 
protection,  and  covering  a  space  three  feet 
wide,  on  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  in  a 
Bouthern  aspect,  and  flowering  away  in  the 
most  glorious  profusion,  many  of  ita  beau- 
tiful, long  tubed,  Passion-flower-like  blos- 
soms being  expanded,  and  innumerable 
buds  to  expand,  having  been  planted  there 
two  years,  and  setting,  to  all  appearance, 
the  elements  at  defiance;  and  by  its  side 
was  also  growing  a  large  specimen  of 
Bigrumia  jtuminoides^  with  thirty  to  forty 
beautiful  trusses  of  bloom  expanded  on  it, 
the  flowers  being  much  more  colored  than 
they  generally  are  when  growing  in  a 
ffreenhouse  or  stove;  they  had  loat  that 
beautiful  transparent  porcelain-like  white- 
nesa  which  the  flowers  generally  assume, 
and  were  rosy  throughout  the  petals,  with 
the  usual  purple  throat;  they  had  apparent- 
ly acquired  their  coloring  from  exposure, 
and  were  pleasing  to  look  at,  if  for  **change 
of  color'a  aake*'  only.  This  plant  covered 
a  space  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  on  the 
same  wall,  and  had,  to  all  appearance,  been 
established  there  for  some  years,  but,  upon 
inquiry,!  was  much  surprised  to  find  it  had 
onlv  been  there  two,  having  grown  rapidly, 
and  flowered  abundantly  so  soon  after 
planting.  If  these  two  plants  thrive  so 
well  here,  I  cannot  see  why  our  floricul- 


tural friends  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  of  England  should  not  be  equally 
successful  with  them. 

MutUon  Mtriatum  {Sida  pictum,  of  some,) 
was  also  growing  on  this  border,  and  thriv- 
ing to  admiration,  producing  its  fine  large 
vine-shaped  leaves,  large  in  diameter,  and 
numberless  pretty  bellshaped  flowers.  I 
have  seen  this  plant  trained  against  a  wall, 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  object.  It  is  quite  hardy  enough 
to  resist  the  winters  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
in  sheltered  situations,  and  well  deserves 
a  trial  elsewhere.  I  think  that  a  great 
many  plants  might  be  acclimatized  and 
made  to  do  well  in  the  open  air,  if  a  fair 
trial  were  given  to  them  which  are  given 
up  under  the  impression  "that  it  is  not 
morally  possible  for  them  to  do." 

There  is  a  splendid  large  double  u^iU 
Camellia^  twenty  five  feet  wide,  twelve 
feet  high,  and  two  and-a-half  feet  thick, 
growing  against  the  same  wall,  which 
flowers  most  profusely  during  the  winter 
and  early  apring  montha.  I  believe  Ca- 
twUias  to  be  more  hardy  than  Spanish 
Laurels,  and  the  only  reason  I  have  for  not 
recommending  them  to  be  used  as  a  shrub 
in  plantations  generally,  is,  that  their  blos- 
soms are  so  beautifully  delicate  that  they 
are  injured  by  dews  and  damp,  as  well  as 
frost,  but  the  plants  would  not  suffer  ia 
any  way  when  they  were  well  established. 

But  the  climax  of  the  whole,  and  th^ 
object  most  worthy  of  this  observation  in 
thia  garden,  was  a  magnificent  Oran^ 
treSf  covering  about  the  aame  length, 
on  this  southern  wall,  as  the  large  whiU 
Camdlia  just  mentioned,  and  not  higher 
than  the  reat,  because  the  wall  was  not 
higher  at  that  particular  part  of  it,  but  the 
top  branchea  were  throwing  up  fine  strong 
shoots  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  many 
inchea  long,  and  which  I  am  satisfied 
would  have  extended  beyond  a  foot,  had 
not  the  cutting  wind  injured  and  stagnated^ 
their  growth.  The  foliage  on  this  remark- 
able plant  waa  splendid,  many  of  the 
leavea  measuring  from  nine  to  ten  inches 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  inchea  wide, 
and  of  a  rich,  dark  green  color.  The  fruit 
hanging  on  the  stem  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  I  was  informed  that  it  ripened  well, 
and  was  equal  to  any  St  Michael's  Oranges 
introduced,  as  to  flavor  and  juiciness.  This 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  an  Orange-tree  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the 
open  air,  or  even  under  glaaa,  in  any  place 
I  have  visited.  I  have  viaited  the  Duchies 
of  Normandv  and  Brittany,  and  know  the 
Channel  Islands  well.  I  have  traveled 
through  the  southern  and  western  counties 
of  England,  and  have  always  had  "an  eye'* 
to  seeing  any  remarkable  object  in  the 
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horticoltural  and  florieultaral  lines, but  this 
excels  them  all;  in  fact,  to  persons  feeling 
an  interest  in  the  adaptability  of  particular 
plants  to  particular  purposes,  or  to  particu- 
lar localities,  the  plants  on  this  wall  are 
worth  coming  a  distance  to  see. 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  speci- 
mens there  was  nothing  else  remarkable 
in  the  gardens  at  **Beau  Sejour."  The 
bouse  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  small 
rooms,  narrow  entrance,  passages  and  stair- 
cases, small  windows,  not  prettily  arranged, 
either  as  to  external  appearance  or  to  in- 
ternal comfort,  f.  e.,  according  to  the 
modem  views  of  the  <<time  o-day." 

An  abortive  attempt  had  been  made  to 
get  the  Arauearia  imbricata  and  Cedrus 
ieodora  to  grow  on  the  lawn  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  l>ut  they  neither  of  them  look 
''first  rate.*'  Coniferous  plants  do  not 
aeem  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  the  Channel 
Islands  as  I  could  wish.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  a  handsome  Larch  in  either 
of  them,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it, 
unless  the  saline  particles  contained  in  the 
air  have  some  influence  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 


*»tm 


Ealf-Eardy  Annuals. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Half-har- 
dy Annuals  that  are  free-growers,  free- 
bloomers,  and  continue  to  grow  and  flower 
up  to  the  end  of  the  autumn: 

Since  the  days  of  Douglas,  and  others, 
our  seedsmen  are  enabled  to  put  into  our 
hands  long  lists  of  these  very  pleasing  plants 
for  us  to  select  from,  and  in  some  of  these 
lists  the  sorts  are  marked  whether  hardy, 
half-hardy,  or  tender;  and  also  the  heights 
and  colors  of  the  flower  are  stated.  All 
thfs  is  just  as  it  should  be;  and  some  of  our 
seedsmen  mention  In  their  lists  even  which 
are  the  proper  monUis  for  sowing  each  spe- 
cies. Notwithstanding,  many  over-anxious 
■oimateurs  will  be  busying  themselves  in 
sowing  annuals  in  pans,  pots,  or  boxes, 
without  either  being  guided  by  their  seeds- 
man's list  or  their  own  books — cramming 
their  frames,  their  pits,  and  the  platforms 
in  their  little  greenhouse  with  unsightly 
things  that  never  need  occupy  these  struc- 
tures at  all. 

To  warn  our  readers  against  this,  we  will 
observe,  there  are  two  main  seed-sowing 
seasons  with  us  gardeners,  namely,  spring 
and  autumn;  but  in  the  case  of  annuals, 
say  the  months  of  April  and  August  are 
generally  the  best.  The  August  sowing  to 
produce  plants  for  early  spring  and  summer 
bloom;  and  the  April  sowing  for  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  blooming.  Now,  I  scarcely 
know  of  a  hardy  annual  but  what  will  stand 
the  inclemency  of  our  winters  as  well  as 


a  Turnip,  and  very  many  of  these  might  be 
raised  from  no  other  than  self  sown  plants, 
to  bo  transplanted  with  the  dibble,  or  trow- 
el, in  the  spring  months,  after  the  borden 
are  dressed  off*'  Other w  ise,  there  is  al wajri 
some  bye-place  or  other  to  be  found  in  er- 
ery  garden  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of  any  kind, 
or  many  kinds,  for  transplanting  at  some 
future  season. 

The  half-hardy  kinds,  of  course,  most  re* 
main  until  a  proper  time  in  the  spring,  and 
these  need  not  be  allowed  to  occopy  the 
valuable  space  which  oyght  to  be  for  other 
things.  A  very  slight  or  gentle  hot-bed 
should  be  made  about  the  second  week  of 
April,  the  bed  may  be  quite  level  on  its 
surface;  that  is,  as  high  at  the  front  as  at 
the  back,  and  four  bits  of  board  nailed  to- 
gether and  placed  thereon  in  form  of  a  com- 
mon frame,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  earth  roond 
the  margin  of  the  bed.  The  earth  ahoold 
be  from  six  to  eight  inches  thick  all  over  the 
bed;  and  in  this  any  kinds  or  number  of 
kinds  may  be  sown  of  the  half-hardy  anno- 
als,  to  be  covered  with  the  common  hand- 
glasses or  sn  odd  frame-light  or  two,  which 
can  be  readily  taken  off  every  fine  day  after 
the  plants  are  all  up.  Thus  may  be  raised 
a  stock  of  strong,  healthy  plants,  which  may 
then  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  three  or 
four  in  a  pot,  as  soon  as  large  enough.  la 
these  pots  they  may  have  a  slight  protee- 
tion,  which  is  a  better  way  to  establish  then 
for  final  planting  out  in  the  beds  or  borders 
than  that  of  transplanting  them  from  the 
seed-bed  into  their  final  places.  The  plant 
from  the  pot  Is  already  established,  and  no 
shading  is  required,  nor  any  care  but  that 
of  well  planting  in  the  spot  where  the  phAt 
is  to  remain  to  grow  and  flower. 

Among  the  following  kinds  will  be  foond 
most  of  those  which  need  the  above  kind 
of  treatment:  The  Zinnias  may  justly  be 
considered  among  some  of  the  best  of  them; 
and  years  ago  we  used  to  think  much  of  the 
old  scarlet  kinds  called  Zinnia  ienu/lora,Z» 
pttueiflora,  Z.  muUiJlora,  Z.  txrticiUataj  and, 
of  course,  Z.  degans;  but  now,  the  X  e2^ 
gant  has  given  rise  to  so  many  superior  ra- 
rieties  that  one  scarcely  ever  hears  of  the 
other  species.  That  last-mentioned  fa^ 
nishes  us  with  fine  large  blossoms  of  almost 
all  colors,  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest 
scarlet;  and  no  plants  form  more  beaotifal 
beds,  or  bunches,  for  the  mixed  borders, 
rising  firom  two  to  three  feet  high,  fiower- 
ing  freely  during  the  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn months,  and  delighting  in  a  good,  light, 
rich  soil.  We  should  never  think  of  plant- 
ing out  these  choice  half-hardv  annuals  in 
the  open  beds  or  borders  until  the  end  of 
May,  or  tlie  beginning  of  June,  and  then 
keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  them  until  they 
are  well  established. 
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Tbe  Afriam  and  French  MarigcidM  are  al- 
ways much  esteemed  as  bein^  very  showy 
glaots,  though  they  are  Dot  pleasant-smeli- 
ig  things.  They  are  free  growers,  and 
very  free  flowerers.  Of  these  the  Tapries  pa- 
ttda,  or  Spreading  Tagetes,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  French  Marigold,  has 
many  beautiful  Tarieties  of  double  and  sin- 
gle flowers  of  red  and  yellow  striped,  pure 
yellow,  deep  red,  and  other  colors.  They 
form  showy  bunches  in  beds  or  borders. 

Of  the  African  Marigold  {Tageies  ereeUj 
Upright-growing,)  are  two  good  double  va- 
rietiee,  namely,  the  double  Orange,  and  the 
double  Lemon-colored.  These  rise  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and  form  beau- 
tiful beds  or  bunches  in  the  mixed  borders. 
Calliopsts,  or  Coreopns  tinctoria,  is  still 
one  of  the  best  of  this  family.  It  has  two 
or  three  Tarieties,  namely  C.  ttndoria.  Tar., 
atro  Hm guinea;  C.  tinciariot  atro  Purpurea; 
C  Atkinsontif  and  C.  Dntmmondiu  All 
are  delightful  showy  plants,  rising  about 
two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium^  the  garland 
Chrysanthemum,  has  a  variety  called  **  The 
new  Golden,"  of  which  the  blossoms  are 
deeper  yellow.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower, 
rising  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and 
a  free  bloomer.  Another  species,  called 
C  tricolor,  is  a  much  dwarfer  plant,  but  a 
free  flowerer,  and  requires  the  same  treat* 
ment. 

Catrhamus  ttndoria  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens,  now  seldom  seen,  although 
it  is  pretty  and  carious.  Like  all  the  be- 
fore-mentioned, It  is  a  free  grower  and 
bloomer,  rising  about  two  feet  high,  and 
forms  an  interesting  bunch  in  the  mixed 
borders. 

XeranihemuM  annuum,  or  purple  Xeran- 
themum  is  a  most  elegant  plant.  It  is  a 
kind  of  everlasting  flower.  There  is  a 
white  variety  which  is  equally  pretty. — 
These  are  free  growers  and  rising  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  high.  They  are  abund- 
ant flowererSf  and  very  nsefol  in  forming 
nosegays. 

Elichrumm  hracteatum,  or  Yellow  Ever- 
lasting filichiysum.  This  is  a  most  desi- 
rable plant,  rising  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  flowering  freely,  and  is  extremely 
pretty.  There  is  a  light-colored  variety  of 
this  equally  beautiful,  and,  like  the  above, 
useful  in  making  nosegays. 

Ageratum  Mexicanum  is  a  very  pleasing 
plant,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Its  blossoms 
are  of  a  delicate  light  blue  color. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  are  called 
half-hardy  annuals,  and  require  near  about 
the  same  treatment,  may  be  all  sown  the 
same  day,  and  upon  the  same  gentle  hot- 
bed, and  all  may  be  finally  planted  out  on 
the  same  day,  if  time,  &€.,  permit  at  the  | 


proper  season.    They  are  all  showy  flower* 
of  long  duration. 

The  China  and  German  Asters  are,  gen- 
erally, treated  like  the  above,  as  half-hardy 
annuals;  although  with  us,  in  the  aootb  oif 
England,  the  natural  soil,  in  an  open  sooth 
bonier,  answers  quite  as  well  for  their  seed 
bed,  and  from  which  they  may  be  trans- 
planted even  when  in  full  flower. — Cottage 


Propagation. 

There  is  nothing  about  gardening,  from 
beginning  to  end,  half  so  interesting  to 
most  people  as  striking  cuttings  and  rear- 
ing seedlings  from  seeds  of  their  own  sav- 
ing. The  older  a  gardener  gets,  the  more 
foolish  he  becomes  in  these  two  division! 
of  his  craft 

All  gardeners  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  plan  which  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  in  the 
most  difficult  of  cases,  when  we  apply  it  in 
hothouses,  pits,  frames,  and  hand-glasses; 
and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  a  slight 
alteration  will  answer  extremely  well  for 
Rose  cuttings  out  in  the  open  air.  That 
alteration  I  have  tried  myself  this  week, 
for  the  first  time,  and  by  so  doing,  I  changed 
my  garden,  in  eflfect,  into  a  flower-pot;  a 
proof  positive,  sure  enough. 

The  plan  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  For> 
syth,  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1835. 
page  562 :  "Take  a  wide-mouthed  48-8]sed 
pot,  crock  it  in  the  usual  manner;  then 
take  a  wide-mouthed  small  60-pot,  and  put 
a  piece  of  clay  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  stop 
the  hole;  then  place  it  inside  the  other  on 
the  crocks,  which  must  be  of  sufficient 
depth  to  bring  the  rims  of  both  pots  to  one 
level;  then  fill  in  the  space  between  the 
pots  with  sand,  or  propagating  soil;  and 
let  the  cuttings  be  inserted  in  the  manner 
here  shown,  with  their  lower  ends  against 
the  side  of  the  inner  pot.  Plunge  the  pot 
in  a  cutting  frame,  or  under  a  hand  or  bell- 
glass,  in  a  shady  place  out-of-doors,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cuttings,  and  the 
season  of  the  year;  and  let  the  inner  pot 
be  filled  and  kept  full  of  water.  ''The 
advantages,"  he  says,  "are  the  regularity 
of  the  supply  of  moisture,  without  any 
chance  of  saturation;  the  power  of  exam- 
ining the  state  of  the  cuttings  at  any  time 
without  injuring  them,  by  lifting  out  the 
inner  pot;  the  superior  drainage,  so  essen- 
tial in  propagating,  by  having  such  a  thin 
layer  of  soil;  the  roots  bein^  placed  so 
near  the  sides  of  both  pots;  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  plants,  when  rooted,  can  be 
parted  for  potting-ofif,  by  taking  out  the 
inner  pot,  and  with  a  (nife  cutting  out 
every  plant  with  its  ball." 
Every  one  of  those  advantages   have 
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been  since  proved  to  be  quite  true  to  the 
letter  in  a  thousand  instances.  In  short,  a 
better  system  than  this  has  never  been 
invented;  and  he  says  himself,  that  Pink- 
pipings,  and  slips  of  Wallflowers,  will 
grow  this  way  easier  than  by  any  other 
mode;  and  I  believe  it,  from  what  I  have 
seen  done  with  extremely  difficult  cuttings 
by  the  same  process.  Now,  that  I  have  to 
shifl  for  myself,  and  pay  the  piper  as  well, 
I  pay  more  for  experiments  than  I  ought 
to  do,  but  I  put  in  all  my  in-door  cuttings 
on  this  plan,  because  there  is  no  bother 
with  them.  I  can  leave  them  for  days 
without  any  fear,  and  I  seldom  ever  water 
them  between  the  pots,  except  now  and 
then  in  the  height  of  summer. 

This  week  I  have  tried  a  modification  of 
the  plan,  out-of-doors,  with  Rose  cuttings, 
that  are  to  be  rooted  in  the  open  air  and 
without  glasses,  and  if  my  application  of 
the  plan  succeeds  out-of-doors,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  I  am  satis- 
fied it  will  simplify  the  striking  of  Rose- 
cuttings,  and  many  other  cuttings,  out-of- 
doors,  ten-fold.  It  is  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  necessity  being  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. I  am  so  convinced  that  all  Roses 
ought  to  be  grown  on  their  own  roots,  ex- 
cept standards,  that  we  should  hear  less 
and  less  every  year  about  blights  and  green 
eyes,  and  less  of  all  other  complaints  about 
Roses,  if  we  had  them  on  their  own  roots; 
that  almost  any  kind  of  garden  soil  would 

frow  Roses  on  their  own  roots;  that  the 
udding  of  awarf  Roses  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  new  kinds;  and  also,  that  the 
rearing  of  Roses,  in  the  nursery  trade, 
might  be  less  costly  than  at  present;  al- 
though I  can  hardly  expect  the  prejudice 
of  the  age  will  go  along  with  me  so  far 
just  vet. 

All  this,  I  say,  I  am  so  convinced  of,  that 
I  have  been  considering,  for  a  long  while, 
about  the  best  practices  of  propagation  in 
the  open  air,  so  as  to  bring  the  question 
home  to  every  one  who  hears  of  it,  and 
cares  anything  about  it;  and  the  result  is, 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  make  out  a  new 
plan  on  purpose,  out  of  the  two  best  prac- 
tices of  modern  times  known  to  me.  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  this  week,  as  I 
have  just  said,  and  will  report  on  it,  if  I  am 
spared  so  long;  and  I  want  to  hear  the  re- 
sult of  other  trials  of  it,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, next  spring,  if  only  with  cuttings  of 
one  hvbrid  perpetual  Rose.  But  even  then, 
should  the  reports  be  two  to  one  against  it, 
I  shall  still  hold  the  opinion,  that  we,  our- 
selves, are  to  blame,  rather  than  that  the 
new  plan  is  not  according  to  the  soundest 
practice,  and  founded  on  a  principle  which 
we  cannot  gainsay. 
The  first  part  of  the  plan  I  borrowed 


from  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  made  it  still  more 
simple  and  less  troublesome;  and  the  second 
part — that  about  the  cuttings — I  learned 
from  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  own  gar- 
den, at  Downton  Castle,  in  1830.  I^ng 
before  then,  he  published  this  system  ch 
making  cuttings,  in  the  ''Transactions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,"  bat,  singularly 
enough,  gardeners  either  forgot  it  altoge- 
ther, or  never  heard  about  it;  and  I  never 
saw  it  mentioned  in  any  of  our  popular 
works;  therefore,  let  no  one  suppose,  that 
in  looking-out  earnestly  for  a  sure  and  sim- 

fle  mode  of  striking  cuttings  out-of-doors, 
was  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  a  new  pro- 
cess, while  all  that  I  could  desire  was  read^ 
to  my  hand. 

The  mode  of  preparing  caUin^,  in  a 
particular  way,  was  tried  by  Mr.  Knight* 
so  far  back  as  the  autumn  of  1813;  thb 
experiment  succeeded  perfectly,  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society,"  vol.  ii.,  page  117.  In* 
stead  of  cutting  across  under  a  joint,  as  m 
all  recommend  a  cutting  to  be  prepared  for 
general  purposes,  when  the  bottom  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  soil  or  sand,  he  cut  the  botton 
of  his  cuttings  on  the  slant,  so  as  to  look 
more  like  a  heel  cuttings;  the  slant  part  ha 
placed  in  contact  with  the  pot,  and  the 
parts  fitted  as  well  as  if  the  catting  had 
grown  out  from  the  pot  itself. 

Now,  we  know  that  when  the  ends  af 
some  woody  cuttings  touch  the  drainage* 
and  rest  upon  it,  they  strike  much  faster 
than  when  they  rest  in  the  soil.  We  know, 
also,  by  Mr.  Forsyth's  plan,  that  when  the 
ends  of  the  cuttings  rest  against  tiie  side 
of  the  inner  pot  they  root  much  sooner 
than  if  they  were  merely  inserted  halfway 
between  the  pots;  and,  moreover,  a  heeled 
cutting,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  "slip," 
it  being  slipped  from  the  brandi,  will  get  a 
better  hold  on  the  side  of  the  pot  than  one 
cut  right  across,  and  will  root  sooner,  ob 
account  of  this  very  hold,  so  to  speak,  thaa 
the  other.  Then,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact,  that  being  in  close  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  pot  hastens  the  rooting  of  a 
cutting;  when  the  pot  is  constantly  kept 
moist,  as  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  plan,  the  rooting 
is  sooner,  and  the  cutting  is  a  great  deal 
more  safe  from  harm.  Ijast  of  all,  whea 
the  end  of  the  cutting  is  sloped,  aa  by  Mr. 
Knight,  the  whole  is  in  that  oonditioa 
which  they  call  ne  plus  ultra. 

Those,  therefore,  are  the  foundationa  oa 
which  I  propose  to  establish  a  nefius  tUttm 
system  of  growing  Rose-cuttings  in  the 
autumn  out  in  the  open  air,  and  without  the 
help  of  anything  besides,  and  as  many 
other  cuttings  as  one  chooses  to  try  ^at 
way.  But,  first  of  all,  let  as  not  wasli 
I  cuttings  in  learning  how  to  make  then  se 
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«■  to  fit  to  the  side  of  &  poti  ralher  take 
kii  empty  pot,  any  size  will  do, Bud  a  hand- 
ful of  Laurel  cuttings,  and  practice  a-while, 
lill  one  gets  into  Ihe  eiacl  cut:  put  Ihe 
knife  ooroM  the  cutling  eiacily  under  Ihe 
last  bud,  and  cut  downwards  slantwise; 
then  fit  the  slam  to  the  ouliide  of  the  pot, 
just  two  inches  below  the  rim,  and  if  the 
bark  fits  Ihe  pot  all  round,  as  if  with  a 
graft,  you  have  bit  the  nail  upon  the  head 
■I  the  very  first  start;  but  try  two  or  three 
more  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  The  enact 
lenprih  of  the  sloping  cut  does  not  mutter 
much,  BO  that  it  is  not  too  low.  nor  very 
•hort;  at  least,  I  think  not;  but  I  am  a* 
young  in  the  fancy  as  any  of  yon.  My 
■lope  ia  nbout  the  same  length  as  the  heel 
lo  an  ordinary  Rose-cutting— a  little  more 
or  less.  My  cuttings  are  hardly  four  it>chi 
long,  and  they  are  nearly  three  inchi 
deep  when  planted,  and  I  left  two  leaflets 
to  each  of  them,  the  one  to  the  top  bud  is 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  neit  jnst  within 
the  surface;  by  the  time  I  finished,  you 
could  not  pull  one  of  them  out  without  a 
pood  pull;  they  stand  close  toother,  but 
that  Is  not  the  better  for  tbem,  only  that  I 
got  more  of  them  into  a  small  space. 

Here  is  the  way  I  did  it,  and  the  space 
they  occupy;  I  made  a  hole  in  a  west 
border  wilb  a  trowel,  nearly  ten  inches 
deep  and  only  two  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom; I  then  plunged  a  No.  34-pot  into  the 
Jiole,  lolling  the  rim  of  it  be  a  liltle  lower 
than  Ihe  surface  of  the  border— there  is  a 
good  cavity  helow  the  pot,  which  is  to 
make  sure  of  drainage  in  the  winter.  I 
then  opened  a  ring  round  the  outside  of 
the  poi,  three  inches  deep, and  nearly  filled 
it  with  soft  yellow  sand  and  light  soil  from 
the  surface  of  the  border— half-and-half;  | 
then,  without  a  dibber,  I  began  planting' 
the  Rose-cuttings  in  this  trench,  or  rinsj, 
outside  :he  pot,  using  only  my  hands,  the 
left  one  to  hold  the  slant  of  the  cutting 
exactly  against  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and 
the  right-hand  to  draw  and  fix  the  sandy- 
compost  right  earnestly  against  both  the  ' 
cutting  and  the  pot — and  so  on  all  the' 
way  round.  There  is  clay  in  the  bottom 
ef  the  pol,  and  I  ahall  keep  it  full  of  water 
till  the  end  of  October,  or  later,  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  After  that,  the  damp  of 
the  season  will  keep  U  in  the  riirht  state 
for  suckling  the  cutting;  but  I  shall  keep 
■n  rye  to  it,  and  learn  as  I  go.  Now,  my 
parden  ropresenlB  the  outside  pot  in  Mr. 
For^th's  plan;  I  only  took  his  inside  pot, 
ftnd  I  might  put  lota  of  drainage  under  it, 
u  he  did,  but  I  wanted  the  bule  for  the 
outer  pot;  and  how  wae  that  to  be  got, 
without  cutting  through  right  on  to  New 
Zealand!  and  that  would  be  the  hardest 
catting  to  strike  of  all  the  cutting*  we  ever 
beard  of. 


Last  spring,  when  I  was  planting  out 
Bomething,  I  found  a  buniMe  of  Rose-cut- 
tings  I  put  in  by  the  heels  last  autumn  and 
forgot  them,  the  moat  of  ihem  werecallused 
at  the  bottom;  but  forgetting  all  obout  themi 
I  thought  the  best  thingwoulJbe  to  throw 
them  away;  then  it  occurred  to  me  lo  Irj 
an  experiment  with  them,  and  that  experi- 
ment was  the  outset  of  the  ite  plus  ultra 
system.  The  experiment  was  this:- there 
was  a  soft  "place  brick"  in  the  garden  woll 
behind  me,  the  only  brick  of  the  kind  I 
cnuld  see,  and  the  frost  took  to  it,  aa  it  wai 
"between  wind  and  water"  as  we  say,  at 
beir  in  and  half  above  the  level  of  the 
border.  I  placed  two  of  the  cuttingi 
against  this  brick,  and  another  two  against 
,  a  dry  "stock  brick"  next  to  it;  but  ihB 
i  matter  which  formed  at  the  bottom,  and 
from  which  the  roots  would  come,  would 
I  not  admit  the  cuttings  being  put  quite  close 
to  either  brick  which  I  wnnled  to  do,  to 
see  ihe  effect  of  what  Mr.  Fish  aay a  about 
the  sides  of  a  pol  hindering  the  accumula- 
tion of  mailer  at  Ihe  bottom  of  cuttings, 
and  so  cause  them  to  root  faster, — a  moat 
valuable  auggeation.  The  two  against  the 
dry  brick  perished  from  loo  much  sun-heat 
in  March;  but  one  of  the  two  agninst  the 
soft  brick  rooted,  and  is  now  nearly  a  yard 
high,  and  proses  to  he  aome  hybrid  pei^ 
petual.  I  am  now  snnguino  about  the 
effect  of  the  damp  pot  on  my  lost  cuttings; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  about  their  rooting; 
and  I  shall  report  progress  whether  Ibej 
root  or  not. —  Colt.  Gard. 

1  thair 


"  I  E5BEAT0RED  to  follow  out  the  Instrue- 
liona  Bo  copioualy  given,  as  lo  the  manage- 
ment of  these  great  favorites,  at  this  season 
of  the  year;  and  by  proper  slopping,  &c., 
I  have  got  heoutiful  compact  buabes,  but 
very  few  flowers.  What  is  the  reason!  I 
struck  cuttings  of  the  Pompones  in  April, 
polled  off,  and  then  put  them  in  other  puti 
— but  the  flowers  ore  not  so  fine  aa  I  wish, 
and  the  plsnla,  though  every  care  haa  been 
taken  of  them,  are  perfect  Lilliputs  in  size, 
compared  to  those  we  read  about  as  exhibi- 
ted at  the  various  societies.     Can  not  you 

■'  The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  thormigh  cot- 
tage flower.  In  most  ports  of  England, 
many  kinds  are  never  more  at  home  than 
adorning  the  walls  of  ■  cottage,  with  tfas 
roof,  thatch,  or  olherwiee,  projecting  for 
enough  to  ihrow  the  heavy  rainBpaatlhem. 
Inside  windows  it  ia  equally  at  home,  and, 
I  believe,  would  be  more  prevalent  then, 
were  it  not  that  yon  great  gardeners,  in  all 
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your  notices  and  treatises,  treat  first  of  the 
propagation,  and  that  is  always  done  in  a 
gentle  hot-hed,  or  under  a  hand-glass  in 
the  open  air,  while  myriads  who  love  this 
flower,  and  would  be  proud  to  grow  it,  have 
nothing  of  such  conveniences;  and  for 
them  you  should  mention  the  most  homely 
and  easy  modes  of  treatment.'* 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  inquiries  and 
the  complaints  that  reach  me;  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  meet  them  in  a  few  words. 
If  our  friends  would  look  over  the  <<  indi- 
ces" of  previous  volumes,  they  would  find 
that  considerable  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  lovers  of  flowers,  who  have  little  of 
a  garden  besides  the  walls  of  their  domicil, 
and  the  windows  and  balconies  it  may  con- 
tain; though,  in  their  case,  the  advantage 
of  some  receptacle,  however  rough,  for  pro- 
tecting, advancing,  or  retarding  plants,  has 
been  referred  to.  I  have  long  ceased  to  feel 
surprise  that  the  love  of  flowers  is  anything 
but  proportioned  to  the  means  enjoyed  for 
the  gratification  of  such  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful.  Many  a  time  have  visits  been 
paid  to  me,  and  inquiries  made  in  passing, 
as  to  the  growing  and  keeping  of  some 
plant,  that  in  a  gardener's  eye  was  of  little 
importance,  though  the  plant  was  more 
than  interesting  to  its  possessor;  either 
from  a  warm  appreciation  of  its  peculiar 
beauties,  so  fully  investigated,  or  from  some 
charms,  hidden  to  all  but  the  possessor,  en- 
twined and  associated  with  it;  and  if,  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  I  have  felt  humbled 
Sn  my  deficiences  as  respects  professional 
lore,  it  was  when  finding  that  some  of  the 
questions,  seemingly  very  simple,  were  be- 
yond my  powers  of  answering. 

At  one  time,  to  a  great  extent,  and  until 
the  present  year,  I  have  always,  to  a  limi- 
ted extent,  grown  these  beautiful  flowers, 
and  have  tried,  with  satisfactory  results, 
many  modes  of  doing  so.  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  these  may  meet  those  and 
other  cases;  merely  premising,  in  answer 
to  No.  1,  that  he  nad  kept  stopping  his 
shoots  too  late;  to  No.  2,  that,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, he  had  exposed  his  pots  too  much  to 
the  sun,  and  to  drenchings  and  to  drouths 
alternately:  and  to  No.  3,  that  suckers, 
and  dividing  an  old  stool,  or,  if  small,  thin- 
ning it  out,  and  growing  it  on,  will  yield 
results  often  superior  to  fresh  propagating 
from  cuttings  every  year. 

It  is  too  late  to  give  any  instructions  as 
to  managing  the  flowers  for  this  season. 
These  will,  generally,  be  on  the  wane  be- 
fore this  is  read;  but  a  few  words  may  be 
of  use,  as  to  the  treatment  of  old  plants  in 
pots.  Until  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  the  contrary,  we  would  treat  the 
Pompones  as  a  little  more  tender  than  the 
older  and  the  larger  kinds.    Both  of  them 


will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  irost 
uninjured,  if  they  have  not  been  made  ten* 
der,  by  the  young  suckers  being  allowed  to 
grow  to  any  size  in 'doors;  more  especially 
if  the  pots  are  plunged,  and  the  soil  kept 
rather  dry.  Whatever  the  future  mode  of 
growing  resolved  upon,  as  soon  as  the  old 
stems  are  cut  down,  the  less  the  young 
shoots  grow,  until  spring,  the  better.  A 
cold  pit,  with  plenty  of  air,  unless  in  severe 
weather,  and  the  glass  protected  only  then, 
would  be  a  first  rate  place  for  them;  and» 
unless  in  extreme  cases,  they  will  there 
absorb  sufficient  moisture  without  any  wa- 
terings. Failing  that,  any  dry,  sheltered 
place,  where  a  little  protection  may  be 
given  them  from  severe  cold,  or  very  wet 
weather,  will  be  the  next  best  position* 
As  a  protection  alike  against  frosts,  slugs, 
and  worms,  the  plants  shoukl,  if  conve- 
nient, be  plunged  in,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  be  slightly  covered  with  coal  ashes. 
Do  everything  to  keep  tbe  plants  from  dan- 
ger, and  yet  to  discourage  growth  during 
winter;  and  by  March  and  April  you  wtu 
have  firm,  stubby  shoots,  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  instead  of  longer,  soft, 
and  spongy  ones;  and  this  stubby  com- 
mencement will  tell  greatly  on  the  health 
and  the  strength  of  the  plant,  whatever  the 
mode  of  growth  adopted.  The  north  side 
of  a  wall,  or  hedge,  is  perhaps,  the  heal 
position,  next  to  a  cold  pit,  and  of  these 
two,  I  would  prefer  the  hedge;  because, 
when  necessary  to  give  a  little  protection 
on  the  north  side,  there  would  be  a  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  hedge  on  the  south 
side.  These  are  trivial  matters,  but  atten- 
tion to  minutiae  lays  the  ground-work  of  ul- 
timate success. 

Gardeners,  in  general,  prefer  raising 
their  plants  from  cuttings  every  year,  and 
when  properly  done,  they  are  more  free 
from  suckers  than  those  grown  from  divi- 
ding the  plants,  and,  in  general,  are  more 
fully  under  control,  though  requiring  more 
care.  Although  properly  drained  and  pre- 
pared pots  for  cuttings  are  always  an  ad- 
vantage, yet  no  great  nicety  isrequiMte  for 
striking  Chrysanthemums.  I  have  fre- 
quently put  a  piece  of  tile  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pot«  put  a  good  handful  of  half-de- 
cayed leaves  over  it,  filled  the  pot  with 
light  sandy  soil,  then  filled  it  with  cuttings, 
inserted  it  in  a  hot-bed,  75^  at  bottom,  and 
55^  at  top,  and  before  a  fortnight  the  pot 
was  crammed  with  roots,  i  will  now 
glance  at  some  of  the  modes  adopted. 

1.  Being  anxious  to  obtain  some  large 
symmetrical  plants,  firm  cuttings  were 
taken  ofl*  in  the  first  week  of  March,  about 
three  inches  in  length:  each  one  was  cat 
across  at  a  joint  at  its  base,  the  leaf  there, 
and  each  one,  for  half  the  length  of  tbe 
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cutting,  was  removed,  and  the  small  incipi- 
ent bud,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  its  axil,  picked 
out  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife/  that 
shoots  and  suckers  should  not  so  easily 
come  from  underneath.  As  soon  as  insert- 
ed, they  were  placed  in  a  hot-bed;  when 
struck,  they  were  potted  in  sixty's.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  got  near  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  the  plants  had  the  one  shoot  stopped; 
when  full  of  roots  were  again  potted,  using 
rich,  light  soil;  more  air  was  given  to 
harden  them  off  bv  degrees.  Meanwhile, 
a  quantity  of  half-decayed  leaves,  stored  in 
a  good  position,  a  little  dung,  and  the  mow- 
ings from  the  lawn,  mixed  with  this,  hut 
the  leaves  kept  at  the  top,  gave  the  mass, 
in  the  middle  of  May,  a  nice  bottom-heat. 
In  this  the  pots  were  plunged,  protected, 
and  screened,  for  a  short  time,  with  spruce 
branches,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
there  were  generally  about  three  strongish 
shoots,  and  a  couple  of  weaker  ones  to 
each  plant,  the  stronger  ones  were  stopped 
back,  to  furnish  two  or  three  each,  and  if 
deemed  necessary,  were  tied  down,  to  make 
them  break  freely.  This  generally  gave  a 
plant  with  eight,  nine,  or  more  shoots,  the 
centre  ones  being  rather  the  strongest,  but 
not  robbing  the  others.  When  growing 
freely,  they  were  repotted  and  replunged, 
and  the  chief  things  in  their  management 
were,  to  stand  thin  enough  to  have  air  all 
round  and  amongst  them;  never  to  know 
the  want  of  water;  never  to  lose  a  ray  of 
Bunshine;  and  after  the  stems  were  freely 
growing,  to  pick  out  incipient  shoots  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  until  from  six  to 
nine  inches  of  the  point.  These  plants 
showed  bloom  early,  and  fine  flowers  they 
were.  Many  were  in  eight,  and  some  in 
twelve  inch  pots.  Though  kept  plunged, 
there  was  no  extra  bottom-heat  after  the 
beginning  of  July;  there  had  been  no  stop- 

Jing  of  the  shoots  after  the  beginning  of 
une;  the  plants  were  twisted  round  half- 
ways  at  a  time,  every  few  days,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  any  rooting 
tn  the  leaves  to  speak  of,  and  to  give  each 

r»art  of  the  plant  an  equal  amount  of  sun- 
ight;  and  after  the  last  potting,  and  the 
roots  were  catchingr  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
not  only  were  weak  manure-waterings  fre- 
quently given,  but  also  frequent  mulchings 
of  sheep  and  cow-dung,  a  year  old,  were 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  pots. 

3.  A  second  batch  of  cuttings  were  in- 
serted about  the  middle  of  April,  and  treat- 
ed in  every  respect  the  same,  and  did  well, 
though  the  foliage  is  not  quite  so  fine,  and 
the  plants  were  not  so  large.  In  order  to 
make  tliese  latter  plants  as  large  as  the 
first-struck,  a  few  had  their  shoots  stopped 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  first  week  in 
July,  bat  the  flowers  of  the  former  were 


not  equal  to  those  stopped  earlier;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  many  did  not  form 
buds  at  all,  while  others  that  did  so  never 
opened,  or  only  in  a  deformed  state. 

3.  On  other  occasions,  I  have  inserted 
cuttings  in  April,  potted  off,  and  kept  in  a 
close,  cold  pit,  or  in  a  cool  hot-bed,  stopped 
and,  perhaps,  bent  the  shoots  to  make  them 
break  freely,  and  by  the  middle  of  June, 
plunged  them  in  six-inch  pots  in  an  open 
quarter  of  the  garden,  or  in  front  of  a  fencOt 
giving  them  the  necessary  tying,  waterings 
and  prunings,  and  mulchings  with  rotten 
dung,  Slc.  These  mulchings  encouraged 
surface  rootings,  and  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
these  pots  were  raised,  it  was  found  that 
scarcely  any  roots  had  gone  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  but  some  beauties  had  run 
freely  over  over  the  surface,  and  these  weut 
easily  into  the  larger  pot,  to  which  the 
plant  was  transferred,  and  the  soil  being 
rich  and  open,  a  good  proportion  being 
roughish  leaf-mould,  the  plants  hardly  felt 
the  change,  when  kept  in  a  shady  place  for 
a  few  days,  while  the  fresh  potting  gave 
fullness  to  the  buds  and  size  to  the  flower. 

4.  Striking  the  cuttings  under  a  hand* 
light  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  middle  of 
April.  I  used  to  cover  the  place  intended 
with  an  inch  or  so  of  clear  sand;  the  soil 
below  being  sandy-loam  and  leaf-mould. 
The  cuttings  were  generally  stopped  some 
time  before  they  were  taken  off.  This 
caused  them  to  have  buds  swelling  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  ready  to  break  into 
shoots.  For  this  mode,  I  liked  to  have 
the  base  of  the  cutting  as  near  to  where 
the  surface  soil  came  to  as  possible,  or  even 
a  little  beneath  it,  that  it  might  be  firm; 
and,  as  in  the  other  case,  rubbing  off  the 
buds,  where  shoots  were  not  wanted.  The 
handlight  merely  required  shading  in  very 
hot  days.  The  cuttings  having  been 
stopped  at  the  point  before  thev  were  made 
less  time  was  lost  in  forming  shoots.  Some 
of  these  I  have  potted,  ana  then  plunged; 
and  others  I  have  planted  out  in  a  rich, 
prepared  border,  some  two-and-one-half 
feet  apjrt,  to  be  properly  trained  and  fitted 
in  the  autumn.  The  best  mode,  however, 
with  these,  is  to  have  narrow  trenches 
made,  as  narrow  as  would  do  for  a  row  of 
Celery,  but  not  above  half  the  depth;  the 
sides  beat  firm;  and  part  of  the  soil  nicely 
incorporated  with  leaf-mould  and  fresh 
sandy-loam,  to  fill  the  trench;  and  the 
plants  brought  from  the  hand-light,  and  in- 
serted, about  two  feet  apart,  will,  if  duly 
watered,  grow  very  fast,  and  after  being 
thinned,  disbudded,  and  stopped  for  the  last 
time,  by  the  middle  of  June,  will  make  nice 
plants,  that  wilt  rise  with  nice  balls  full  of 
fibres,  when  yon  wish  to  pot  them,  which 
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should  be  done  by  the  time  the  flower  buds 
«re  perceptible.  A  north  aspect,  and  ayr- 
finginfl[  several  times  a-day,  will  keep  them 
from  flagging,  until  they  are  growing  free- 
ly;  and  then  a  cloudy  day  should  be  chosen 
to  put  them  in  a  permanent  position. 

I  find  that  much  mistake  eziflts  as  to 
stopping  a  plant  when  more  shoots  are 
wanted.  Many  suppose,  that  it  merely 
ipeans  nipping  out  the  point  of  the  shoot, 
as  you  would  do  with  a  small  cutling;  but 
this  is  not  the  thing  meant,  when  we  speak 
of  the  final  stopping  of  these  plants.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  younff  Chrysanthemum 
plant  that  has  been  eany  stopped;  it  has 
four  shoots;  two  of  them  are  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  weak  in  propor- 
tion; one  8  inches;  another  J  4,  and  strong  in 
proportion.  Now,  by  merely  stopping  these 
two  shoots,  by  nipping  the  points  out,  you 
would  throw  more  strength  into  the  two 
weak  ones;  but  these  stopped  shoots  will 
be  of  no  use  until  they  form  others,  as  the 
plants  bloom  at  the  points  of  the  unmutila- 
ted  shoots.  For  a  symmetrical  plant,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  shoots  should  start  from 
points  not  far  apart;  but  by  merely  nipping 
out  the  point  of  the  stronger  shoot,  you 
have  no  security  where  the  two  or  three 
you  expect  from  it  will  come  from;  and  to 
equalize  such  a  plant  as  this,  you  world  re- 
quire two  fresh  shoots  from  the  one  stem, 
and  three  from  the  other.  These  strong 
shoots  must,  therefore,  be  cat  back  nearly 
to  the  point,  from  which  secondary  shoots 
are  expected;  or,  what  I  prefer,  in  such  a 
case,  as  giving  less  of  a  check  to  the  grow- 
ing principle  of  the  plant,  nip  off*  an  inch 
or  so  from  the  point  of  the  shoots,  and  then 
tie  them  down,  so  as  to  give  a  sliffht  strain 
over  Ihe  place  where  you  wish  Uke  shoots 
to  come  from.  It  will  oflen  be  necessary 
to  do  this  with  all  the  shoots  when  nearly 
equal  in  sice,  because  any  inequality  in 
their  strength  may  be  easily  regulated  by 
the  number  of  shoots  you  finally  leave  to 
each.  Provided  this  last  stopping  is  effect- 
ed early  in  June,  and  the  plants  are  well 
attended  to,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  hav- 
ing shoots  destitute  of  bloom. 

One  advantage  of  giving  plants  all  this 
labor  in  gjowing  them  from  cuttings  every 
year,  is,  that  they  present  a  more  artistic 
appearance,  as  they  may  be  trained  as  reg- 
ularly from  a  short,  stout,. upright  stem,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  a  Gooseberry  or  a 
Current  buf^h.  I  have  frequently  struck 
cuttings  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June 
—and  from  plunging,  or  planting-out,  as 
soon  as  struck,  1  have  obtained  very  fair 
flowering  plants:  but  if  by  stopping,  I  had 
tried  to  give  such  plants  an  equal  number 
of  shoots  with  those  struck  six  weeks  or 
two  months  before,  I  should  expect  the 


beauty  to  consist  more  in  symmetry  of  form 
than  in  plenty  of  flowers.  Every  shoot  on 
a  plant  that  is  well  grown  has  had  plenty 
of  sun,  air,  and  water,  and  from  four  to  five 
months  of  our  best  weather  to  mature  it- 
self, will  be  terminated  with  a  flue  bunch 
of  flowers,  be  there  one  shoot  to  a  plant, 
or  a  dozen,  or  twenty.  I  may  also  add, 
that  in  grovring  in  pots,  though  far  from 
impossible,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  stems  clothed  with  fine,  large  leaves  to 
their  very  bottom,  unless  the  nots  are 
plunged,  as  well  as  properly  attended  to  in 
waterings. 

6.  Qrowing  hy  Suckers  and  Diouumf  ^^ 
— These  are  modes  the  humblest  cottager 
can  try,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  results  will  be  little  in- 
ferior to  the  modes  requiring  hand-lights 
and  hot-beds.    In  most  kinds,  soon  after 
blooming,  if  not  before,  suckers  will  com- 
mence rising  from  the  bottom*    If  these 
are  very  thick,  it  would  be  advisable  to  thin 
them  considerably.    In  breaking  the  otd 
ball  in  the  spring,  you  will  find  that  each 
of  these  suckers  are  rooted  to  your  hand, 
though  the  roots  are  easily  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    If  you  manage  to  get 
the  most  of  the  incipient  buds  picked  out, 
these    will    trouble   you  with  few   aiore 
ground  shoots  than  cuttings.     These  root- 
ed suckers  may  either  be  potted  or  planted 
at  once,  in  a  preparatory  bed,  where  yon 
can  shelter  them  a  little  from  sunshine  and 
cold,  by  means  of  a  mat,   a  cloth,  or  a 
branch;  and  when  well  rooted,  you  may 
either  pot,  or  plant  out,  as  advised  for  cut- 
tings.   Small  plants  of  this  autamn,  in- 
stead of  being  divided,  may  have  the  earth 
shaken  away,  the    redundant  or   smaller 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  the  plant  at  ooce 
repotted  or  replanted;  all  the  care  required 
being  to  srain  the  shoots  left,  and  if  they 
start  of  an  equal  strength,  they  will,  gene-> 
rally,  remain  so.    At  one  time,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  Chrysanthemum  as  an  out-door  flower, 
in  borders  and  against  fences,  on  all  a^ 
pects.    I  found  that  old  plants,  properly 
thinned  out  in  the  spring,  part  of  the  sor- 
face-soil  removed,  fresh  loam  added,  and  a 
good  mulching  of  dung  over  all,  heat,  for 
years,  vounger  plants,  treated  otherwise 
alike,  that  had  been  raised  bv  cuttings,    f 
also  found  that  divisions  or  fnmps  of  soch 
old  plants,  planted  without  allowiag  the 
roots,  and  especially  the  aurface  ones,  to 
get  dry,  and  allowing  only  the  requisite 
number  of  shoots  to  remain,  beat,  at  flow* 
ering  time,  those  plants  raised  either  by 
cuttings,  or  single-rooted  suckers.     I  also 
found,  that  though  less  artistic  and  grace- 
ful in  outline  at  the  base,  a  small  plant 
thus  treated,  and  grown  in  ■  pot,  right  oa« 
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or  taken  up  and  potted,  after  being  previ- 
ously planted  in  prepared  ground  on  pur- 
pose, gave  more  flowers,  with  less  trouble, 
than  a  plant  struck  as  a  cutting,  and  seve- 
ral times  stopped,  to  give  it  something  of 
the  bush  shape.  My  advice  to  cottage  gar- 
deners, who  have  no  glass,  and  yet  wish 
to  have  these  Chrysanthemums  on  their 
walls,  and  in  their  windows,  is  to  stop  the 
shoots,  little  or  none,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  suckers,  and  if,  in  other  re- 
spects, they  follow  the  directions  given  as 
to  the  summer  treatment,  thev  will  have 
no  reason  to  be  disappointed.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  will  be  early  enough  to 
repot  or  replant;  and  in  late  springs,  the 
middle  of  May  would  do. 

6.  The  Pompones  I  have  had  less  expe- 
rience with,  but  they  seem  quite  as  easily 
managed  as  the  older  and  larger  kinds,  and 
from  Sieir  dwarf  size,  will  be  very  valuable 
for  windows,  as  most  of  them  that  I  have 
seen  may  be  bloomed  at  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  Very  nice  little 
plants  may  easily  be  procured  from  cut- 
tings in  spring;  but  when  dense  little  bush- 
es from  a  single  cutting  are  wished  for,  that 
cutting  must  get  bottom-heat  early  in  April 
— be  kept  in  a  hot-bed,  the  heat  decreasing 
as  the  days  len&rtben,  until  towards  the  end 
of  May;  it  will  stand  the  open  air,  either 
plunged  or  planted  out,  having  previously 
received  several  stoppings,  to  secure  the 
necessary  number  of  equal  sized  shoots — 
these  being  trained  out  regularly,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  half-circle.  Our 
window-gardeners  will  find  they  can  have 
very  ornamental  bushes  without  all  this 
trouble,  by  merely  shaking  the  earth  from 
the  small  plants  they  now  have,  next  April 
—repotting  or  replanting  them  again — sha- 
ding until  fresh  growth  is  freely  taking 
place,  and  then  thinning  out  the  shoots,  or 
shortening  some  to  produce  more,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  keeping 
in  mind,  that  a  similar  sized  pot  will  carry 
double  the  number  of  shoots  of  these,  that 
would  be  desirable  in  the  older,  tall  growing 
kinds. 

7.  These  Lillipuf  Pompones  do  away 
with  the  objection  that  many  had  to  the 
Chrysanthemums,  as  they  can  be  made  very 
symmetrical  as  a  bush,  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  accomplish  with  the  other. 
I  find,  however,  that  dwarf  as  they  are, 
some  would  wish  to  have  them  dwarfer — 
the  flowers  merely  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface,  and  therefore,  I  may  add,  I  have 
frequently  found  two  modes  very  useful  for 
securing  these  little  plants.  The  first,  is 
to  take  off  cuttings  of  the  joints  of  shoots, 
just  as  the  buds  are  forming,  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  insert  three  of  these  in  a  small 
sixty-sized  pot,  placing  the  euttings  at  equal 


distances,  close  to  the  sides,  and  plunge 
them,  if  in  a  mild  hot-bed  all  the  better, 
though  beneath  a  close  band-light  will  do, 
syringing  and  shading  to  prevent  the  cut- 
tings flagging.  Ere  long,  roots  will  be 
formed,  and  when  the  pot  is  getting  full, 
transfer  the  cuttings,  without  disturbing 
them,  to  a  forty-eight  sized  pot,  and  though 
giving  air,  keep  tiiem  closish  for  a  few 
days;  as  the  pots  are  getting  filled  with 
roots,  apply  manure  waterings,  and  the 
bloom  will  be  of  a  fair  size  on  very  tiny 
plants. 

The  other  mode  has  often  been  referred 
to.  About  the  same  time,  lay  the  points 
of  shoots  growing  out  of  doors  into  small 
pots,  plunged  in  the  ground,  and  take  them 
up  when  rooted.  In  layering,  you  can 
hardly  make  a  tongue,  as  yon  would  do  with 
a  Carnation,  the  stems  are  so  brittle.  I 
have  done  it  successfully  by  two  ways-— 
first,  by  twisting  the  part  to  go  in  the  earth, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  protrusion  of  roots  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  splitting  the  stem,  bv 
inserting  a  sharp-pointed  knife  througn 
the  middle,  and  carrying  it  along  for  an 
inch  or  two  longitudinally,  and  placing  a 
chip  of  wood  or  so  to  keep  the  incision 
open.  This  presents  a  large  space  of  liber 
and  alburnum  matter  for  the  protrusion  of 
roots,  and  there  being  no  cut  across  the 
shoot,  there  Is  little  or  less  likelihood  of 
its  snapping.  These  modes  may  often  be 
adopted  in  layering  other  things  brittle  and 
apt  to  snap.  Lists  of  the  very  best  sorts 
have  been  lately  given.  R.  Fish. 
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Oiving  Air. 

**Winter  is  now  coming  on  us,  and  I  feel 
perplexed  about  your  rules  of  much  and 
little  air-giving,  to  suit  diflTerent  plants. 
Will  not  the  house  soon  become  of  the 
same  temperature  all  over,  even  when  most 
air  is  griven  at  one  place;  then  why  the 
necessity  of  arranging  the  plants  in  groups! 
I  take  nature  for  my  guide,  and  like  to  see 
my  plants  regularly  mixed.*'  There  is  no 
necessity  for  disputing  your  taste.  To  a 
certain  extent,  a  man  may  do  "what  he 
likes  with  his  own,"  provided  he  touches 
on  no  privilege  or  right  of  his  neighbors; 
and  this  you  are  not  likely  to  do  by  arrange 
ing  your  plants  just  as  best  pleases  you. 
The  basis  of  your  theory — a  unifonnity  of 
temperature  in  the  house— is  quite  a  difl*er- 
ent  matter.  Have  yon  experienced  the 
same  sensation,  as  respects  heat,  when 
seated  near  an  open  window  in  a  cold  day, 
as  when  yon  removed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  where  a  fire  was  either  burning, 
or  there  was  still  heat  left  in  the  walls  from 
the  fire  of  the  previous  evening?  Besider, 
a  cold  air  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
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perfectly  still  and  when  in  rapid  motion. 
in  the  one  case,  we  can  bear  it  for  some 
time,  almost  insensible  to  its  influence;  in 
the  other,  we  get  rapidly  chilled  at  every 
pore.  Just  so  with  plants.  The  greater 
the  disparity  between  the  inside  and  out- 
side temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the 
motion  produced  inside  oy  a  free  admission 
of  air.  Wherever  the  opening  is  made, 
the  current  will  there  be  the  strongest.  At 
the  end  of  the  house,  where  little  or  no  air 
is  given,  the  motion  will  be  less,  and  the 
temperature  will  be  higher,  though,  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency 
to  an  equilibrium,  unless  there  is  a  counter- 
acting agency  at  work.  When  the  sluice 
of  a  mill-dam  is  opened,  the  rapid  current 
takes  place  at  the  sluice;  it  is  some  time 
before  the  motion  is  at  all  perceivable  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  reservoir.  The 
cases  are  by  no  means  analagous,  yet  the 
one  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  other. 
Hence  we  consider  the  following  positions 
as  being  next  to  self-evident. 

1.  Plants  in  greenhouses  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  grouped  into  hard-wooded  and 
soft-wooded;  plants  in  bloom  and  not  in 
bloom;  plants  growing  and  in  a  state  of 
rest;  just  because  hard- wooded  plants,  and 
plants  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose, 
will  stand  more  cold  air  in  motion  than 
soft-wooded  plants,  or  plants  growing  rap- 
idly, or  in  bloom.  A  dampish,  rather  still 
atmosphere,  that  would  not  disagree  with  a 
Cineraria,  or  a  Calceolaria,  would  ruin  a 
favorite  Heath,  that  on  its  native  hill-side, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  enjoyed  the 
bright,  warm,  dry  days  of  summer,  and  the 
chilling  nights  of  winter.  The  reasons 
why  the  Heath  will  not  stand  with  us,  a 
temperature  equally  low  to  what  it  endures 
harmlessly  at  home,  are  chiefly  two-fold; 
our  atmosphere  is  more  charged  with  va- 
por, and  we  have  less  powerful  and  con- 
tinued sunshine  to  elaborate  the  juices  and 
consolidate  the  tissues. 

2.  Air  may  be  given  freely  to  green- 
houses in  winter  (keeping  the  above  pre- 
caution in  mind)  when  the  air  is  still,  or 
there  is  only  a  slight  breeze,  and  there  is 
little  difierence  between  the  external  at- 
mosphere, as  respects  temperature,  and 
what  you  wish  the  internal  temperature  to 
be.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  will,  however,  be  always  advisa- 
ble to  shut  up  close  at  night,  from  the  end 
of  October  until  the  middle  ot  April.  In 
cold,  frosty,  or  foggy  weather,  the  .  houses 
should  be  shut  up,  at  the  latest,  by  two 
o'clock.  If  the  sun  should  shine  rather 
powerfully  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  stored 
up  will  save  the  fuel-heap,  and  prevent  the 
plants  being  so  much  deprived  of  their 
moisture. 


3.  The  greater  the  disparity  between  the 
wished-for  internal  and  the  external  tem- 
perature, the  less  should  be  the  quantity  of 
air  given.     This  will  at  once  appear,  from 
two  considerations.     First,  the  giving  of 
much  air  in  very  cold  weather  pre-supposes 
a  free  recourse  to  a  heating  medium;  and 
the    employment    of  that   again,  unleai 
means    are  taken    to    counteract  it,  bv 
evaporating-pans,  &c.,  which,  again,  will 
just  require  more  heat  to  raise  the  water 
into  vapor;  will  so  dry  the  atmosphere,  that 
it  will  extract  moisture  wherever  it  can  find 
it,  from  stems  and  leaves  as  well  as  soil. 
Then,  secondly,  a  keen,  frosty  air,  is  next 
to  kiln-dried  air.    It  cracks  the  stems  of 
shrubs;  it  splits  the  bark  of  twigs;  it  makes 
openings  in  the  back  of  our  houses;  it 
prints  its  fissures  on  the  rosy  lips  of  beaaty; 
not  solely  and  alone  by  the  congealing  and 
expansion  of  the  juices,  for  this  will  not 
take  place  to  any  extent,  until  these  de- 
scend beneath  the  freezing  point,  but,  also, 
by  stealing  moisture  from  whence  ever  it 
can,  to  get  back  again  its  general  amount 
of  vapor.    Imagine  not  so  much  the  con- 
test between  dried,  heated  air,  and  dried  air 
16°  or  20°  or  more  below  freezing-point, 
or  even  the  seeming  quickness  with  which 
they  mix  and  mingle,  as  they  pass  and  re- 
pass each  other;  but  rather  figure  to  your- 
self  the   decision    to    which    they  have 
generally  mutually  come,  to  extract,  bleed, 
and  sweat  out,  as  much  of  the  life-blood  of 
your  plants  as  will  bring  themselves  nearer 
the  verge    of  moisture-saturation   point 
Hence,  I  have  several  times  seen  plants  in 
a  greenhouse,  in  a  cold  winter,  presenting 
such  a  woe-begone  appearance,  as  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  more  than  the  parched 
heat  of  a  desert  sirocco;  and  yet  the  owner 
could  tell  you  of  the  hours  of  sleep  he  gave 
up  in  attending  to  fires,  and  how  he  kept 
them  burning  all  day,  that  he  might  give 
plenty  of  air,  because  he  had  been  in- 
structed, that  without  that  abundance  of 
change  of  air  at  all  times,  bis  plants  could 
not  thrive.     It  ifi  very  true  that  these  evils 
might  have  been  lessened,  by  damping  the 
floor  of  the  house,  by  using  evaporating- 
pans,  and  by  frequent  syrtngings  of  the 
stems  and  leaves ;   but  though  all  these 
operations  are  at  times  highly  serviceable, 
and  I  have  frequently  recommended  them, 
the  extreme  use  of  them  would  give  you  an 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  house,  and  when 
the  weather  changed,  you  would  very  likely, 
be  under  the  necessity  of  lighting  fires 
again,  to  dissipate  that  extra  amount  of 
moisture.     By  the  mode    I  recommend, 
much  labor  will  be  saved,  said  much  fuel 
remain  unconsumed.  Keeping  these  state- 
ments in  view,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  ibis 
third  proposition  as  simple  as  possible  to 
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young  beginners,  by  a  few  sappositionB  and 
examples. 

1.  It  18  desirable  to  give  your  green- 
house, on  an  average,  a  temperature  of  4^^ 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  from  10°  to  20°  at 
mid- day  from  bright  sunshine.  If  you  shut 
the  house  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
cause the  sky  was  clear,  and  you  expected 
a  little  frost  before  morning,  the  plants 
would  receive  no  harm,  though  for  an  hour 
or  two  the  house  was  higher  than  usuaU 
because  sun-beat,  being  accompanied  by 
light,  would  not  draw  and  debilitate  like 
artificial  heat  without  light;  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  your  house  would  want 
little  or  no  artificial  heat  to  keep  it  up 
until  the  morning;  and  the  character  of  the 
day  would  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 

Siven,  making  shrewd  guesses^  after  mid- 
ay,  whether  the  evening  was  to  be  mild  or 
keen. 

2.  But  in  the  conditions  implied  in  such 
a  house,  a  keen  frost  comes,  aome  6^,  10°, 
15^,  or  more  degrees  bek)w  the  freezing 
point  of  water;  you  know  that  the  cold 
must  be  kept  out,  but  you  also  know  that 
the  greater  the  cold  the  greater  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel;  and,  consequently,  the 
^eater  tendency  to  kiln-dry  the  air  in 
which  your  plants  respire  and  perspire;  and 
you  use  evaporating  pans  and  syringings  to 
rectify  this  evil;  having  nothing  to  grum- 
ble at  but  the  consuming  furnace,  that 
keeps  ever  crying  the  live  lonff  nifht,  Give! 

?*ve!  as  the  frost  increases  in  intensity, 
ou  will  now,  we  trust,  also  perceive,  that 
though  45°,  or  even  48°,  or  even  60°  at 
night  be  a  good  average,  in  fine,  mild 
weather,  that  your  plants  are  some  of  the 
most  yielding,  obliging  things  alive;  and 
that  for  short  periods  they  will  not  suffer  at 
40°,  or  even  at  38^,  unless,  perhaps,  some 
few  tender  things  brought  from  the  forcing- 
house;  and,  coupling  this  with  the  double 
fact,  that  the  more  the  mercury  sinks,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  fViel  requi- 
site to  keep  up  a  higtiish  temperature,  and 
the  more  will  the  air  be  dried  in  conse- 
'  quence;  you  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
lessen  the  double  evil, by  allowing  the  house 
to  get  5°  or  so  colder;  and,  not  content  with 
that,  but  knowing  that  radiation  of  heat 
from  a  body  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
intercepted  by  an  opaque  substance  coming 
between  a  body  cooling,  and  the  medium 
into  which  it  radiates  its  heat,  you  cover 
part,  nt  least,  of  your  glaaa  with  some  pro- 
tecting substance,  be  it  cloth,  mat,  felt, 
frigidamo,  hay,  or  straw;  and  you  thus  save 
fuel,  and  promote  the  future  health  of  your 
plants,  by  saving  them  from  too  much  of  a 
dry  heat.  In  fact,  instead  of  making  the 
plants  take  a  forced  march,  in  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  you  present  them  with 
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a  period,  during  which  they  can  recmit 
their  powers  by  rest  and  inaction;  and  if 
not  carried  to  an  extreme,  they  will  after* 
wards  reward  you  with  their  sturdy  ap* 
pearance. 

But  you  aay  this  is  all  very  well  as  a 
pleading  in  a  case — protection  and  lowish 
temperature,  in  cold  weather,  versus  the 
furnace  and  a  hot  dry  atmosphere;— but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  air^giving?  Well, 
I  may  be  wrong;  but  in  the  case  under  con* 
sideration,  I  could  hardly  dissociate  the  one 
fVom  the  other,  they  seem  so  much  like 
twin  sisters;  or  pretty  well  as  much  united 
as  husband  and  wife.  But  now,  since  we 
have  come  to  the  length  of  allowing  the 
thermometer  to  fall  a  few  degrees,  in  pref- 
erence to  dry  roasting  the  plants,  let  ue 
walk  into  the  house  at  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning— it  stands  at  40°;  all  right;  but  it 
is  biting  cold;  the  outside  thermometer  is 
at  18®,  and  we  may  expect  it  to  fall  a 
degree  or  two  more  before  sunrise,  and  a 
brisk  breese  is  bringing  the  blood  to  the 
skin,  and  a  black  frost  and  a  haey  mist  telle 
us  there  will  be  little  or  ne  sunshine  to- 
day. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ^tir  up  and 
light  a  fire,  just  to  prevent  the  house  get* 
ting  lower;  and  if  the  black  frost  continues, 
and  there  is  no  sun,  a  mild  fire  will  have  to 
be  kept  up  all  day,  so  as  to  raise  the  house 
from  5'  to  8°  before  the  evening,  allowing 
it  to  fall  again  during  tlie  night.  With 
such  a  wind,  sweeping  off  the  heat  in  a 
five-fold  ratio,  the  more  glass  that  can  be 
covered,  even  during  the  day,  the  better; 
provided  the  days  of  such  a  kind  are  not 
numerous  at  one  time;  and  every  hole  and 
cranny  should  be  stopped;  for  with  all  our 
care,  quite  enough  of  cold  will  get  in  with* 
out  any  air-giving. 

But  in  another  case,  with  an  equally 
severe  night,  the  day  and  the  mornin{r  are 
different;  for  the  sun  shines  brightly,  even 
though  it  freezes  hard  in  the  shade.  With 
the  first  buddings  of  sunshine,  the  fire-heat 
should  decline.  It  will  then  require  more 
sun-heat  to  raise  the  house,  6°  or  10° 
higher  than  usual;  and  that,  in  general 
cases,  in  such  circumstances,  I  would  do 
before  opening  any  part  to  the  external  air.*. 
And  how  to  do  it  then?  Throw  open  your 
seen  clever  youths  do,  and  who  ought  to 
front  sashes  freely?  as  we  have  not  seldom 
have  carried  a  good  mark  of  a  cudgel,  as 
their  star  and  ribbon  of  honor  from  the 
court  of  promotion  and  progress.  No!,  but  * 
when  the  house  rises  to  60**,  and  onwards, 
the  foliage  receiving  a  slight  dewing  from 
the  syringe,  and  this  rising  will  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  above 
hight,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  as  respects  its  cubic  feet  of  air,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  glass,  meeting  the 
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Bon's  rays  at  a  perpendicular,  or  a  more 
obtuse  line  of  incidence;  when  this  rising 
does  take  place,  we  would  merelj  giro  a 
moderate  portion,  or  rather,  a  very  small 
portion,  of  air  at  the  top  sashes,  or  the 
lughest  point  in  the  roof,  and  that  for  two 
rea«oD8*  first,  the  air  will  be  more  heated 
and  rarified  there,  on  the  outside,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sun  striking  against  the  glass; 
and,  secondly,  the  air  thus  partly  warmed, 
on  tlie  opening  of  the  sash,  passes  at  once 
through  the  wannest  and  moistest  air  of  the 
house,  and  thus  becomes  heated  and  moist- 
ened before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
plants.    If  the  day  was  windy  as  well  as 
mumy,  even  more  care  would  be  necessary 
to  give  little;  and  in  extreme  cases,  and 
with  young  beginners,  stretching  fine  net- 
ting over  the  openings  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage.   In  either  case,  dfiring  the  winter 
months,  with  every  prospect  of  again  having 
a  frosty  night,  shut  up  close  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  case  of  fine,  mild  weather  having 
been  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  only 
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Moaning  of  tha  Plants. 

Whv  quivers  the  aspen  when  not  a  breath 
disturbs  the  summer  heat?  whilst  other 
trees  are  enjoying  repose,  and  aflTording  the 
blessings  of  shade,  it  abne  knows  no  restt 

Pride  was  its  bane  ! 

At  that  dread  hour  when  onr  Redeemer 
suffered,  the  sun  hid  its  light,  and  all  nature 
quailed. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  cowered  in 
their  dens;  not  a  bird  twittered;  not  ao 
insect  buzzed  or  chirped;  the  voice  of  the 
breeze  was  hushed  in  the  sultry  air,  and 
men  awaited  in  alarm  the  great  event. 

The  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  felt  the 
awfulness  of  that  hour,  and  sympathized 
with  each  other  upon  it  in  their  own  myste^ 
rious  language. 

The  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Pintacedrus) 
rustled  forth  a  melancholy  sound,  and 
clothed  its  branches  in  deeper  greea^  in  sigv 
of  mourning. 

•*Alas  !  all  is  now  over  ! "  gently  mur- 
mured the  8elix  Babyhnica,  and  swept  the 
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further  case  to  which  I  will  refer: —  I  Euphrates  with  its  mourning  branches. 


Cold,  damp,  still,  foggy  weather,  that 
searches  its  way  into  every  nook  and 
crannie.  This  damp  fog  never  yet  did  anv 
good  to  greenhouse  plants,  and  to  such 
tribes  as  the  Heath  nothing  can  be  worse; 


he  vine  dresser  in  his  vineyard  saw  that 
the  vine  wept;  hence,  when  iu  fruit  was 
gathered,  he  called  the  produce  lAtchrama 
CkrisH. 

A  balmy  frsgrance  arose  on  the  Golgotha; 


for,  if  long  continued,  it  is  a  sure  winding-    *"®  HesperU  Tristis  (sweet-smelling  night- 
sheet  for  them.     This  dull,  thick  fog  is   ^^^c^)  offered  it  up,  to  refresh  the  suffering 
,1 ji  ^   _..L  _  ,j         ..       .,      Son  of  man. 

The  Iris  Susiana  said  to  the  cypress, 
"  from  this  day  will  I  attire  myself  in  a 


generally  attended  with  cold  weather,  the 
temperature  not  often  being  many  degrees 
above    freezing.     The  difference  in  heat 
alone  will  often  be  sufficient  to  keep  it 
outside  of  our  greenhouses,  and  as  to  open- 
ing a  sash  to   bid  it  welcome,  that  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of.     Some- 
times it  will  enter--especially  if  the  weather 
is  rather  warm — and  when  it  does,  it  must 
be  let  out  again  by  lighting  a  fire,  the  heat 
of  which  will  change  the  visible  into  invisi- 
ble vapor,  and  cause  a  circulation,  or  rather 
movi ng  of  the  air  of  the  house.   In  extreme 
cases,  when  the  weather  is  very  still,  a 
little  air  may  be  required  to  aid  the  fire- 
beat  in  promoting  motion,  &.c. ;  but,  as  soon 
aa  the  enclosed  atmosphere  becomes  clear 
again,  the  air  openings  may  again  be  shut. 
Taking  these  few  eases  as  prominent 
points  of  observation,  the  matter  of  air- 
giving  in  winter  will  be  relieved  of  many 
of  its  perplexities.    The  giving  air  to  a 
greenhouse  in  summer  is  a  very  simple 
afiaijr.  R.  Fish. 


garb  of  mourning."  •*  And  I,"  replied  the 
cypress,  "will  henceforth  take  up  my  rbode 
among  the  tombs,  in  memory  of  this  hour.** 
A  form  flitted  through  the  gloom^twae 
Astarolh,  the  angel  of  death,  on  his  way  to 
the  cross;  and  when  a  voice  was  heard  to 
exclaim;  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Then 
forsaken  mer' every  branch,  leaf  and  flower 
trembled. 

The  Popuius  alone,  a  Ull,  proud  tree, 
stood  unmoved  on  the  Golgotha. 

"What  are  thv  sufferings  to  us!"  it  cried, 
"we  plants  need  no  atonement:  we  are  not 
fallen  !  •» 

But  the  angel  of  death  who  heard  this 
boast,  breathed  upon  the  hsughty  tree,  and 
the  unfortunate  PepultuwtiB  struck  as  with 
a  palsy. 

Its  leaves  drooped;  never  from  that  mo- 
ment  have  its  branches  found  rest;  and  it  ie 
called  the  Pqpulug  7Veffiti2wa,er  the  aspen, 
to  this  day« 


(^biter's  Jgnrtan* 


ofio- 


TAkdletaiy.— Ota  «f  ths  T61 

The  praasnt  may  be  a  saiCaUe  oocaaieD  far 
me  te  addieii  a  few  vordii  at  ptrtm^,  to  my 
kind  leadew  mere  e^Meially  will  I  crave  the 
AtteatieB  of  thoae  who  have  followed,  from  my 
begianiofi,  and  watehed  the  monthly  appear- 
ance ef  the  serial  mluivea  which  I  have  had  le 
much  pleasure  In  sending  to  them.  These  have 
been  the  leeults  ef  thought  exercised  upon 
lahorlotts  obeervatlon  and  practioOf  at  home  aad 
abewbere,  and  gleanings  from  many  sources, 
•f  such  matter  as  it  was  supposed  would  be 
valuable  and  interesting  to  some  of  the  varied 
tastes  that  had  to  be  consulted,  among  the  di- 
verse  readers  for  whom  it  is  an  editer*s  duty  to 
eater. 

This  is  the  close  of  the  volume,  always  an 
interesting  period  to  those  who  are  connected 
by  the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  editor 
•f  a  periodical  and  his  readers;  but  now,  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
incertitude  which  unhappily  exists  as  to  his 
future.  He  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
pleasant  intercourse  which  has  heretofore  ex- 
isted, is  to  be  continued — and  therefore  he  de- 
sires to  leave  the  field,  if  leave  he  must,  with 
the  most  delightful  recollections  of  the  labors 
of  love  in  which  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
him  to  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  past 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  solicit  the 
support  necessary  to  continue  the  publication, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  self-sustaining,  and, 
thus  far,  without  sufficient  encouragement, 
therefore.  It  Is  apprehended  that  It  must  be 
suspended,  for  the  present  at  least,  for  you  oan- 
■ot  desire  the  expenditure  any  longer  of  limited 
means,  upon  which  other  Intorests  have  strong 
claims,  and  in  default  of  extrinsic  support, 
which  perhaps  yon  may  think  would  be  cheer- 
fully  rendered,  but  which  has  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance, it  seems  the  wiser  course  to  withdraw 
fh>m  the  tripod,  and  retire  to  Iho  humbler  and 
more  peaceful  paths  of  private  life — to  the 
Ikrro,  the  garden,  the  orchard  and  the  vineyards, 
for  which  the  heart  has  yearned  these  long 
years,  I  therefore  cheerfully  retire,  carrying 
the  most  fervent  devotion  to  the  beanUfnl  stu- 
dies of  Horticulture  and  Pomology. 

The  field  of  labor  is  not  dessrted  however, 
(he  record  of  observations  will  still  be  made 


carefnily  and  diligently,  and  from  time  to  Uw% 

they  shall  appear,  If  the  public  so  desire  lt« 

The  long  devotlen  to  rural  affairs,  and  the  deep 

love  for  them,  with  even  moderato  ability •  make 

one  feel  that  it  is  his  aitssioR  to  eliminate,  dlgesly 

and  prepare  didactic  teachings  for  those  who 

desire  information   upon  such  matters.    The 

growing  interest  In  Horticulture,  which  hap* 

pity  prevails  among  our  people,  as  a  blessed 

evidence  ef  the  prominence  accorded  to  tlie  arts 

of  peace,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  readers,  and 

therefore.  If  you  will  excuse  the  egotism  which 

possesses  your  friend,  will  you  allow  me  to  say 

that  I  shall  prepare  Kome  books  for  your  peru* 

sal.    The  first  of  theee  will  be  a  tfsatlee  upoa 

the  (Tforpf,  Ui  CuUitrt  and  Wiwt  mtikingt  which  has 

been  sometime  in  contemplation,  and  is  now  in 

hand,  and  may  shortly  bo  expected  to  make  Itt 

apperance,  if  health  and  strength  be  spared. 

The  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  vol* 

ume  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  are  aware  of 

the  vastly  Increasing  attention  which  Is  now 

bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  culture,  that  it 

most  successfully  conducted  In  this  neighbor* 

hood,  is  rapidly  extending  In  various  portions 

of  the  country,  and  which  is  perfectly  i\imlllAr 

to  the  writer,  in  consequence  of  long  study  and 

observation. 

To  each,  I  bid  a  hearty  farewell  on  leaving  the 
chair  editorial,  aad  can  assurs  yoUi  that  with 
all  Ite  annoyances  and  vexations,  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  belonging  to  it  have  boon  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  your  f^lond  and  well* 
wisbery  Thk  Editor. 


Rtdgtf. 

It  is  not  proposed  here,  and  at  this  time«  to 
write  an  essay  upon  this  subject*  which  Indeed 
is  acquiring  great  Importance  in  all  countries 
where  live  fences  are  required ;  but  having 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  upon 
this  metter,  before  the  United  Htates  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Washington,  and  the  vensraMe 
Society  for  the  Promotion  ef  Agriculture  in 
Philadelphia,  I  simply  desire  to  put  upon  re 
cord,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  I).  Lsndrstb 
Esq ,  President  of  the  Isst-named  Boelety;  ood 
also  to  notice  the  clrcuUrs  of  some  enterprising 
norssrymen  or  badgers,  who  sppear  to  be  well 
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qualified  to  complete  tbe  contracts  they  under- 
take. 

Mr.  Landreth»  in  a  commaBicatiou  to  the 
Germantown  Telegraph,  concQfB  entirely  with 
the  remarks  made  by  roe  in  Philadelphia,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  severe  pruning  or  cutting 
back.  His  experience,  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion of  many  years,  induces  hfm  to  say,  "I 
believe  it  (the  Madura)  to  be  in  a  remarkable 
degree  adapted  to  hedging  purposes;  periiaps, 
more  so  than  any  other  plant.  The  Madura 
lias  every  good  quality  to  recommend  it ; 
hardiness,  vigorous  growth,  endurance  of  the 
shears,  without  disease  or  morbid  growth  being 
induced,  acrid  juice,  which  protects  it  against 
the  attacks  of  insects,  pungent  spines,  and  a 
disposition  to  branch,  when  cut-in;  these  and 
other  qualities  indicate  it  as  a  plant  which,  it 
might  be  said,  nature  had  designed  for  protect- 
ing the  labors  of  the  huslHindman."  This 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as  Mr.  L.  was 
one  of  the  first.  If  not  the  very  first,  who  ap- 
plied the  plant  in  this  way,  (perhaps  In  1828,} 
and  recommended  its  use  lor  hedging.  His 
father  planted  the  first  seed,  the  tree  from  which 
40  still  standing  In  Philadelphia,  a  noble  speci- 
men. 

The  Hedgeis  McGrew,  Leas  &,  Co.,  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  have  become  familiar  to  intelli- 
gent readers  of  the  agricultural  press,  and  Mr. 
McGrew  hss  prepared  a  valuable  paper  for  the 
Patent  Office  Report,  which  will  embrace,  It  is 
hoped,  much  valuable  information  upon  this 
•abject,  as  the  writer  understands  the  matter, 
and  has  perfected  the  hedges  on  his  own  farm. 
This  firm  has  established  several  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of 
plants,  and  for  the  production  of  hedges,  upon 
terms  that  are  favorable  to  the  farmer.  Tliey 
have  now  located  a  Kirge  tract  of  land  in  Illi- 
nois, to  insure  sufficient  space  for  their  large 
operations. 

K  Graves  &>  Co.,  Harveysburg,  Ohio,  also 
advertise  to  make  and  warrant  a  good  stock- 
proof  iiedge,  and  they  invite  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Railroad  Companies  to  their  pro- 
position. Messrs.  Horr  &  Fabnestock,  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  h&ve  also  issued  a  circular,  in 
which  they  express  their  confidence  that  they 
will  be  serving  the  community  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Our  old  friends  Overman,  of  Fulton, 
Ills.,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  are  equally 
patriotic,  and  may  be  as  well  qualified  to  treat 
the  Osage  Orange  In  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
that  greet  desideratum  to  the  Farmei^-a  perfect 
fence.  j.  a.  w. 


(D*  Temperature  of  the  summer  months  at 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  for  16  years,  from  tiie  oboer- 
vations  of  T.  8.  Paevin,  Smithsonian  oboerver: 
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In  June  the  thermometer  rose  above  90^  fivo 
times,  sixteen  times  In  July,  and  tiiirteen  times 
in  August,  or  thirty-four  Umes  in  ninety-two 
days  of  summer. 

The  maximum  of  the  thermometer  for  Juno 
was,  in  1 831,  when  it  rose  to  96P'  for  Jaly» 
this  year  and  1845,  it  was  98^ ;  and  for  Aogost 
the  maximum  was  the  present  year»  when  for 
three  days  in  the  last  week  [and  the  1st  day  of 
September,]  it  stood  at  99^ — in  the  shade,  on 
the  north  side  of  my  house  (which  is  sqnars 
with  the  world,)  suspended  five  inches  from  tlio 
wall  (brick),  five  feet  above  the  groand,  73^1 
feet  above  the  Mississippi  at  Muscatine,  and 
586.24  feet  above  the  Mississippi  at  its  entraneo 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  mean  temperature  of  July  is  the  great* 
est  of  the  three  montlis.  In  '41  and  49,  how- 
ever, June  was  the  hottest  month»  and  Angnst 
was,  in  '48  and  '53. 

An  inspection  of  the  first  table  will  show  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  eaiA  of  the  three 
months  rose  above  the  mean  of  these  months 
for  the  sixteen  years,  during  the  years  *39,*40y 
'50.  and  '54.  And  the  last  column  proves  that 
the  summer  of  1839  was  hotter  than  the  present 
.19  of  a  degree  ;  while  the  old  settlers  will  add 
their  testimony  to  the  figures,  for  they  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  era  of  stafifs  and  nmbrellast 

September  (Tuesday)  5th.  The  Barometer^ 
after  having  for  weeks  ranged  between  29.60 
and  29.70,  fell  In  the  afternoon  to  29.50,  and 
we  had  a  light  sprinkle  in  the  night,  which 
served  materially  to  cool  the  atmosphere  i  on 
Friday  it  fell  to  .40,  and  we  had  19  in.  rain,  an4 
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the  ThermonMter,  for  weeks  nboTe  75^,  and  the 
weather,  for  weeks  comparatively  dear,  be- 
came once  more  cloudy. 

Mean  temperature  of  tbs  Somoisr  Months  for  the 
tbree  daily  observations: 

JUMfi.         I  JULY.  I         AUGUST. 

7amSpm0pm  74M2pm9pm  7am  8pm  9pm 
•1.6    794  «5.7)6e.8    69.4    78.9  |  66.4     84.8     69.6 
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The  Cinolnaatl  Hortieultnnd  Boolaty. 

This  association  has  continaed  to  manifest  Its 
Qsaal  zeal  in  the  cause  of  improved  Horticul- 
ture, and  the  meetingH  have  been  kept  up  with 
a  good  degree  of  interest.  The  affairs  of  the 
year  have  been  wound  up  satisfactorily  and 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  season,  with  a  fine 
premium  list,  prepared  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion, the  members  have  gone  to  work  to  emu- 
late one  another  in  the  good  work. 

One  of  the  features  recently  Introduced  in 
this  Society,  is  the  rendering  ef  reports  serially, 
upon  all  fruits  presented  upon  the  tables. 
These,  though  brief  notes,  in  most  cases,  will 
enable  the  Fruit  Committee  to  present  the 
leading  characters  of  the  fruits  to  the  members, 
and  to  assign  each  the  place  or  grade  which,  in 
their  opinion,  it  deserves.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  Society,  and  through  them, 
the  public,  will  be  put  in  possession  of  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  actual  atate 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  fruits  we  are  cultiva- 
ting. 

The  following  are  samples  of  these  reports, 
collected  from  the  transactions  at  several  recent 
meetings: 

nujrr  ixpoaTs. 
Me.  P&niDEifT: 

The  Fruit  Committee,  to  whom  your  sugges- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  the 
Society  were  referred  at  the  last  meeting,  have 
considered  the  matter,  and  being  equally  desi- 
rous with  yourself  that  our  meetings  should  be 
made  to  advance  the  interests  of  pomology,  we 
beg  leave  to  propose  the  following 

BCLn  poa  KxuisiToas  amd  psuit  committkb. 

1.  All  exhibitors  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
Committee  with  lists  of  their  fruits,  and  give 
the  desired  information  respecting  them;  neither 
they  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Society  shall 
touch  the  specimens  until  the  Committee  report 
upon  them. 

2.  If  any  exhibitor  desire  to  retain  any  cpeci- 
mens,  he  shall  mark  them  accordingly,  other- 
wise they  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to 


the  Committee,  and  will   be  ealiject  to  their 
dIspoeaL 

3.  All  fruits  which  may  be  exhibited  npoa 
our  tables  shall  be  aubjected  exclusively  to  tha 
control  of  the  Committee,  until  they  be  pia« 
pared  to  report  upon  them. 

4.  The  Committee  will  proceed  at  onee  ta 
arnnge  the  fruits  and  collate  the  lists»  correct* 
Ing  the  names,  when  necessary,  before  handing 
them  over  to  the  Secretary.  After  examining 
the  fruits,  they  shall,  as  early  as  possible,  report 
to  the  Society  any  remarks  that  may  have  beea 
suggested  by  their  Inspection  of  the  specimeB» 

5.  For  the  sake  of  eliciting  any  fnfermatloa 
which  may  be  In  the  possession  of  the  members 
at  large,  these  reports  may  be  considered  by  tha 
Society  and  discussed  by  the  members. 

In  presenting  these  suggestions,  your  Com- 
mittee  desire  to  advance  the  beet  Interests  of  the 
Society,  and  It  is  confidently  believed  that  tho 
plan  here  proposed  will  prove  satisfactory.  Our 
previous  experience  induces  the  belief  that  these 
rnles  are  especially  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
the  Committee,  and  hence,  also,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  pomology  by  the  members,  and  we 
trust,  that,  If  well  executed  during  the  current 
year,  the  Society  will  be  in  possession  of  a  roast 
of  valuable  information  respecting  the  fruits  of 
our  region,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  to  reliabia 
data. 

Neutown  P^ptn— First-rate;  a  good  keeper, 
of  high  flavor,  and  excellent  when  ripe  (In 
March,)  not  the  roost  digestible  before  it  is  per* 
fectly  mature;  good  for  the  kitchen  at  any  tima 
during  the  vfinier;  White Pippin-Ueti  thrifty  and 
productive;  fruit  delicate,  but  not  high  flavored ; 
not  known  by  any  book  name,  but  very  gener- 
ally grown  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana;  sea^ 
son,  January.  White  Winter  Pearmain — a 
prolific  and  good  keeping  sort,  not  first-rate  la 
quality,  but  a  safe-keeping  variety,  and  a  juioy» 
good  apple  In  January  and  February,  olteii 
confounded  with  the  Miehad  Henry,  from  which 
It  is  not  easily  distinguished  by  the  taste;  aoeda 
pale  brown,  while  those  of  the  Miehad  Henrff 
are  nearly  black;  its  shape  is  also  more  conical, 
hence  its  synonyms — Sheepnose.  Wine  Saj^^ 
second-rate  ;  a  good,  sound  keeper,  and  very 
early  and  prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  is  valuable 
also  for  cider,  excellent  in  the  kitchen  for  cook- 
ing, though  not  very  highly  flavored,  nor  of  a 
delicate  texture  ;  it  is  considered  a  fair  table 
Apple.  Pennock  and  Vandervere  Pippine — Both 
third-rate,  and  have  been  condemned  as  table 
apples,  although  they  have  been  very  exten- 
sively propagated  and  planted,  being  very  vigor- 
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909,  Imrgo  trees,  that  yield  abandant  erofMk 
7*heae  yarieties  are  dispoeed  to  rot,  and  are  fit 
•nly  for  eookiD|(.  Gi^ii— Thie  apple  n  also 
known  as  Rmnmute;  it  is  only  third-rate  for  the 
table,  baying  an  earthy  taste.  The  troM  are 
▼ery  early  and  prolifie  bearers;  the  fmit  is  re- 
markably regular  and  soand,  and  may  be  easily 
preserved  uatU  March  or  April.  It  has  b^n 
Coand  to  produce  a  very  rich  cider.  RmU^§ 
Janet — ^Tbis  Apple  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely 
to  need  more  than  a  pasting  notice.  It  may 
well  be  classed  as  first-rate.  It  is  very  prolific, 
and  should  be  thinned  and  well-fed  to  produce 
choice  specimens.  Its  late  blooming  has  caused, 
it  to  be  called  "Never  Fail,''  as  it  thus  often 
escapes  frosts  that  have  destroyed  the  blossoms 
of  other  sorts,  such  as  the  Yellow  Bdlefleur, 

Fbaes — The  Meeeire  Jean  is  a  good  winter 
pear,  tree  thrifty,  fruit  turbinate,  keeps  well, 
juicy,  and,  when  well  ripened,  melting,  vety 
sweet,  but  not  very  high  flavored — worthy  of 
more  general  culture.  EatUt  Beurre — ^A  first- 
rate  winter  pear,  and  will  keep  a  long  while. 
The  specimen  before  ns  is  still  green;  it  has 
been  presented  to  ns  recently,  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection. 

W.  S.  Hatch  reported  that  the  White  Pippin, 
American  Golden  Russet»  and  «Spice  Pippin  " 
(Ortley,)  were  introduced  by  Silas  Wharton 
into  this  neighborhood  forty  years  ago.  All  of 
tbese  ftttits  have  proved  excellent  in  this  region ' 

Another  specimen  of  the  White  Wmter  Pear^ 
flMtn  was  presented  by  J.  K.  Oreen,  from  which 
the  character  already  mentioned  may  be  veri- 
fied. Also,  an  Ohio  Seedling,  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  Mr.  McCormick,  Anderson 
Township,  this  county;  size  medium,  round 
oUate,  flat  at  both  ends;  skin  green,  smooth, 
hrightly  blushed  on  the  sunny  side,  few  or  no 
spots  or  specks,  basin  rather  shallow,  eye  open, 
segments  rather  short,  cavity  narrow,  stem 
slender.  Section  of  the  fruit  shows  the  axis  to 
be  oblique,  flesh  rather  tough,  white,  core  small, 
seeds  small,  pointed  and  bright  brown.  Said  to 
be  a  good  keeper  till  Msy,  and  then  better  than 
Gilpin. 

The  Ohio  Grapes  are  withered,  but  very 
palatable. 

Rme  Beauty,  or  OiUettU  Seedlmff—ThSs  is 
a  beautiful  Ohio  apple,  of  a  thrifty  growth,  and 
productive  bearer,  quite  a  favorite  where  known, 
on  account  of  its  brittiant  color  and  handsome 
appearance.  Flesh  tender,  pleasant,  juicy,  not 
▼ery  high  flavored;  a  good  keeper  until  January. 

Cawpjidd — A  sound  keeper;  rather  firm, 
•weet    This  is  one  of  the  celebrated  cider  ap- 


ples of  New  Jersey,  and  Is  highly  valued  on 
that  account    Tree  thrifty  and  productive. 

jlfijam  or  Blotr— Extensively  kaewo  througli* 
out  the  West;  in  many  places  it  has  been  pro- 
pagated by  root  •suckers  by  the  early  settlers^ 
This  fruit,  though  only  of  second-rate  quality* 
has  80  many  good  properties  that  we  desire  to 
present  it  to  the  Society.  It  is  a  profuse  and 
regular  bearer,  though  of  small  size;  it  is  juicy 
and  tender;  may  be  eaten  In  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  is  easily  kept  until  spring.  The  conn- 
try  people  frequently  preserve  them  In  open 
rail  pens,  simply  lined  and  covered  with  straw. 
On  the  contrary,  though  a  delicate  fruit,  it  la 
deficient  In  flavor,  resembling  in  its  character 
that  of  the  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  to  which 
fruit  it  has  many  relations.  We  can  not  est!* 
mate  It  higher  than  second-rate. 

Pryor'f  Red — In  fine  condition,  firm  and 
fresh.  This  fruit  is  deserving  of  high  common* 
dation  for  its  many  good  properties,  it  varies 
much  in  its  appearance,  being  sometimes  green 
rnssetted,  then  dull  orange  russet,  without  a 
trace  of  red,  or  blushed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  again  deeply  red  or  striped,  and 
sometimes  almost  black  with  depth  of  color. 
There  may  be  dlflferent  varieties,  but  alf  are 
characterized  by  richness  of  flavor,  and  the  form 
that  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  material 
within  a  given  compass,  having  a  very  small 
cavity  and  basin.  Being  a  native  of  Virginia, 
it  is  found  to  succeed  well  In  the  Middle  States. 
Rawle*9  Janet -^Alwhyn  admired  by  your 
Committee,  is  again  welcomed  as  a  general 
favorite,  sound,  crisp,  juicy  and  well  flavored— 
a  constant  and  prolific  bearer. 

Chinese  Qictnee,  Cydonia  stnentts — ^Tfals  is  a 
beautiful  shrub,  or  small  tree,  rising  from  tea 
to  twenty  feet  or  less;  of  thrifty  growth,  up- 
right and  fastigiate  in  its  ramification;  foliage 
neat,  close,  and  of  a  rich  green  color  during  the 
summer;  the  leaves  are  well  retained  until  lata 
in  the  season,  when  they  become  beautifully 
tinted  with  rich  yellow  and  orange  colors,  and 
thuR,  In  the  closing  scenes  of  autumn,  they  form 
a  brilliant  addition  to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
lawn  and  garden.  The  flowers  are  large, 
abundant,  of  a  lovely  pale  tint,  very  attractive 
in  early  spring;  they  do  not  always  produce 
fruit,  but  in  old  trees  a  considerable  amount  has 
been  observed. 

The  fruit  Is  oblong,  ovate,  truncated  at  the 
ends;  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length;  akin 
smooth,  dull  green  until  ripe,  when  it  becomes 
a  rich  golden  yellow;  flash  tough,  astringent, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  useful  In  the 
kitchen  or  table,  but  delightful  In  ita  fragraaee 
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which  resembles  that  of  the  fruit  of  theCydonia 
japonlcs.  The  frait  is  said  to  be  valuable  for 
preBervIn^. 

The  White  Pippin  and  Newtown  Pippin 
Febraary  24th«  were  in  fine  couditlout  and 
indicated  the  value  of  these  fruits*  A  fruit 
called  TUui  Pyspin,  the  trees  from  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  so  strongly  resemble  the  White 
Pippin,  that  we  suppoee  they  are  identical; 
these  specimens  being  large,  are  the  product  of 
a  young  tree.  8mUh*»  Cider  Is  in  fine  keeping 
order,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  it  may  he 
BO  well  and  so  long  preserved  In  a  sound  condi- 
tlon.  RawU^i  Jgnei  is  now  in  fine  eating 
order,  and  remains  a  prime  favorite.  Tulpe' 
hoeken  Is  somewhat  wilted  and  soft,  but  stili 
sound.  Viryima  Qretnmg  is  sound  and  firm; 
though  we  cannot  recommend  this  variety  for 
the  table,  it  keeps  well,  and  will  command  a 
price  in  the  market  in  the  spring.  We  may 
make  the  same  remark  of  the  Lanamgbnrgk^-^ 
great  keeper,  sound  and  firm,  into  summer 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  sound  and  good.  Is 
growing  to  be  a  favorite.  Aihland  again  ap- 
pears before  us,  from  R.  Buchanan;  a  sound  and 
good  sweet  apple  of  medium  size.  Wtne-sap 
from  the  same,  very  beautiful,  and  in  fine  con- 
dition. The  « Seedling,"  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  is  a  very  sound,  well-keeping,  hardy 
variety,  of  high  flavor,  which  Mr.  B.  thinks 
will  prove  worthy  of  cultivation;  but  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  fruit 

The  Fruit  Committee  report  that  the  speci- 
mens of  Northern  Spy  are  beautiful,  fraffiant, 
and  well  flavored.  The  Society  being  called  in 
to  their  aid,  a  diversity  of  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  their  merits.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers commended  the  fruit  dighly,  and  said  they 
preferred  it  to  sny  other  fruit  of  the  season; 
while  others  preferred  the  Rawle's  Jauet  and 
the  Newtown  Pippin,  as  they  are  at  this  date. 

The  committee  reported  upon  Blvort's  Pom- 
olof^ical  work  as  follows: 

The  beautiful  representations  of  fruits  before 
OS  are  exceedingly  valuable;  and  as  we  under- 
stand that  copies  of  tlie  work  may  be  obtained 
at  Boston,  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  ordering 
the  work.  Album  Pomoiogie. 

This  suggestion  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was 
favorably  received,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

The  attenCion  of  the  members  being  called 
to  the  meeting  of  the  UnitDd  States  Agricultu- 
ral Society*  Dr.  Warder  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Greene 
Were  api>o'inted  delegates  from  our  Society  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Hancock  being  an* 
nounced,  an  appropriate  notice  of  that  energetic 
friend  of  Horticulture  and  Pomology  was 
nnanimousiy  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  recoras. 


v.  8.  Agrioultiiral   Society. 

The  third  annual  session  of  this  society 

held,  on  February  28th,  1845,  in  the  Smith' 
sonlan  Institution.  Twenty -six  States  were  re- 
presented by  accredited  delegates  from  the  State 
and  county  societies,  and  a  large  number  of 
individual  members  of  Um  Society  was  also 
present 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass.,  President 
of  the  Society,  on  taking  tlie  cliatr,  delivered  • 
pertinent  address,  in  which  he  recapitulated 
the  operations  of  the  Society  during  tiie  post 
year,  including  the  cattle  show  at  Springiieldy 
Ohio.  The  acklress  was  Deceived  with  appTaoeet 
and  has  been  printed  for  distribution  in  pamph* 
let  form. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  repre* 
sented  was  chosen  by  the  President,  lo  nomi- 
nate a  board  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Calvert  of  Maryland,  offered  a  resolution 
recommending  political  action  on  the  part  of 
agriculturists,  and  supported  it  by  able  i«« 
marks. 

He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  French  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dyer  of  Connecticut,  and  Kennedy 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  resolution  was  laid 
on  the  table  for  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones  of  DelawarOf  presented  a  memorialf 
showing  the  effect  of  legislation  upon  ag- 
riculture, and  embracing  a  mass  of  historical 
facts. 

Afler  having  been  read,  it  was,  on  motion 
placed  on  the  files  of  tlie  Society. 

Mr.  Clemson  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  re« 
solution  recommending  agricultural  education* 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  potato  rot« 
deep  ploughing,  and  other  matten  of  great 
agricultural  interest  followed,  In  which  a  largo 
number  of  gentlemen  participated.  Many 
facts  of  importance  were  elicited,  as  gentlemen 
from  various  sections  related  their  '^experience," 
and  the  debate  was  continued  until  4  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  the  Society  were  favored  by  n 
lecture  from  tbeir  Vice  President  from  Virginia* 
the  venerable  George  Washington  Parke  Custia. 
His  eloquent  narrative  of  the  illustrious  "Far^ 
mer  of  Mount  Vernon"  was  listened  to  witli 
marked  attention  by  a  Urge  audience,  and  was 
warmly  applauded. 

After  the  lecture  a  large  number  of  iadie* 
and  gentlemen  were  introduced  by  the  President 
to  the  orator. 

OrnCEBS  CLSCRD  FOK  1855. 
FBKSIDBNT. 

MaiflHau.  P.  Wiu>BB,  of  filassaehoaettn. 

VIOS-PIMIDBNTS. 

John  D.  Lang,  Maine,        J.  T.  Worthlncton.  Ohio. 
H.  P.  French,  H.  H.,  B.  Oritt.KfT. 

Fred.  Holbrook,  Vt,        M.  P.  Gentry,  Tenn., 

B.  B.  Freneb,  Mass.,  Joe  Orr,  Ind., 
Jot.  J.  Cooke,  R.  leland,  J.  A.  Kennlcott,  lU.. 
John  T.  Andrew,  Conn.,    Thoa.  Allen,  Mo., 
Henry  Wager,  N.  Y.,       T.  B.  Flournoy,  Ark., 
Isaac  Cornell.  N.  J.,          J.  C.  Holmes,  Mich., 
Isaac  Newton,  Pa.,           Jackson  Morton,  Plm.« 

C.  P.  Holeombe,  Del.,       T.  G.  Rusk,  Texas, 
H.  G.  S.  Key,  Md-,  J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa, 
O.  W.  P.  Costis,  Va.,         B.  C.  Kutman,  Wli, 
Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  N.  C.  J.  M.  Horaer,  Cal., 
James  Hopkinsoa,  6.  C,  Job.  R.  Bradley,  D.  C. 

D.  A.  Reese,  6a.,  8.  M.  Balrd,  New  Mex.. 
A.  P.  Hatch,  Ala.,  H.  H.  Sibley,  Minn., 
A.  G.  Brown, Miss.,          Joseph  Lane,  Orecon. 
J.D.  B.IIcBow,  U.,         J.  L.  Hayes,  Utah; 
Gen.  Whitfield,  Kansas,   Mr.  Giddings,  Ksbraska. 
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EXECDTIVB  COMUrrTKK. 
iohd  A.  King,  N.  Y.  B.  Ferly  Hoore,  Matt. 

C.  B.  Calvert,  Md.  A.  Watu.  Ohio, 

A.  L.  KIwyn,  Penn.  Joho  JoneSf  Del. 

J,  Wentwortb,  111. 

•ECRETART. 

WlLUAM    S.    KlNQ,    SostOU,  MsM. 

TR1A8URK1. 

B.  B.  French,  Wushinsrton,  D.  C. 

After  the  election,  the  discuaslou  upon  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Holcombe,  of 
Delaware,  denouncing  the  ''Reciprocity  Trea- 
ty'* as  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Republic  took  place,  Messrs.  Holcombe, 
Peck,  King,  Jones,  Waters,  Elwyn,  Kennedy, 
Stead  man,  Cowley,  and  other  gentlemen  par- 
ticipated. The  resolution,  as  fioally  amended 
and  passed,  reads: 

Retoloed,  That  we  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  for  agriculture  and  protection  for 
other  interests. 

Col.  Calyert  of  Maryland,  offered  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  an  able  and  earnest  manner,  depreca- 
ting alt  applications  to  Cougress,  and  urging 
political  action  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  as 
calculated  to  command  success. 

The  resolutions,  after  having  been  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Kennedy  of  Pennsylvania,  Jones  of 
Delaware,  and  King  of  New  York,  prevailed. 

Whereas,  The  prosperity  of  a  country  la  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  its  agricul- 
tnre,  therefore 

Resolved f  That  agriculture  should  be  the 
first  interest  considered  in  legislating  for  the 

Eneral  welfare,  and  that  such  legislation  should 
ha<i  as  will  foster  and  prot;ct  this  interest, 
which  is  paramoant  to  all  others. 

Rewloedt  Tliat  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 

agricultureists  of  the  whole  country   to  meet 

in  convention,  and  determine  for  themselves 

what  legislation  is  necessary  for  their  protection. 

Resoloedj  That  such  a  convention,  to  be  com- 

rsd  of  delegates  from  each  State  of  the  Union 
earuefitly  recommended  by  this  Society,  in 
order  that  an  agricultural  platform  may  t>e 
established,  which  shall  meet  the  views  of,  and 
be  suHtained  by,  the  whole  body  of  agricultur- 
ists as  a  profession. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  Society  take  measures 
to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  to  be  held  In  the  city  of  Washington 
in  the  mouth  of  February,  185it  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  th«ir  riews  upon  the  formation 
of  such  a  platform. 

Dr.  Warder  distributed  specimens  of  the 
Japan  Pea  which  was  recommended  as  a  valu- 
able food  for  stock  of  various  kinds  and  espe- 
cially adapted,  as  a  fodder  and  grain  plant  for  the 
Southern  States,  he  also  laid  before  the  Society 
a  paper  urginir  the  importance  of  Flax-cul- 
ture in  the  middle  and  northern  States,  not  only 
for  seed  but  for  the  fiber,  which  is  now  becom- 
ing a  crop  of  vast  importance 

The  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  have 
the  payment  of  ten  dollars  constitute  life  mem- 
bership. 

Various  reports  were  read,  among  them  one 
on  the  CIieM  in  Wheat,  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  on  ApricuUurai  HiMtorif,  by  B.  P. 
Poore;  on  Jifr  Giover^§  Collection,  by  Mr.  Peck; 
and  on  Wutem  FruiU  from  Dr.  Warder. 


*Mr.  Peck  of  Maryland,  reported  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  urge  upon  Congreaa 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Glover's  collection  of 
modeled  fruits,  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
proper  committee  of  Congress,  and  received 
assurances  that  the  matter  would  receive  theif 
attention. 

A  communication  from  Professor  Henry  was 
read,  detailing  experiments  on  the  culture  of 
the  *'Oregon  pea,"  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  request  of 
the  Society.  The  results  at  Savannah  proved 
it  worthless  for  that  region. 

A  paper  on  "Alderney  Cattle,"  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
6  Morton  vfoa  read  and  referred.  Also,  a  paper 
on  the  ** Potato  Oat,"  Irom  Now  York. 

Dr.  Warder  of  Cincinnati,  exhibited  some 
thirty  different  varieties  of  western  apples, 
which  he  descanted  upon  with  his  wonted  ac- 
curacy. 

Au  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  in* 
vitiog  the  Society  to  visit  the  Metropolitan 
Mechanics'  Invtitute  to  day  at  11  o'clocic.  In- 
vitations to  visit  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey 
and  the  agricultural  room  at  the  Patent  Office 
were  also  accepted. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Costis,  giving  hia 
experience  in  growing  wheat  in  Virginia,  the 
Society  adjourned  until  7  o'clock,  when  the 
Hon.  a.  P.  Marsh  addressed  them  on  the  Rural 
Economy  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  lucture  was  listened  to  with  great  Inter- 
est, emboiiyiug,  as  it  did,  a  large  amount  of 
original  inlormation,  and  its  publication  will 
constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  agricultural 
literature. 

Dr.  Warder  followed  with  a  lecture  on  hedgeSi 
which  was  replete  with  practical  information. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  the  i  ndustrial  Bxhibitiun  at 
Purls,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poore  of  Massachusetts,  it 
was  unanimously 

ReBoloed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  United 
States  AgrlcuituTdl  Society  be  presented  to  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for 
the  facilities  affbr.led  for  holding  this  session. 
The  ulility  uf  this  Institution,  in  thus  serving 
as  a  nucleus,  around  which  all  useful  associa- 
tions can  rally,  at  the  capital  of  our  Republic* 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursueo  by 
the  present  Regents. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waters  of  Massachaaetts, 
it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
proffered  to  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  for  the 
very  beautifully  written  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting lecture  he  was  so  good  as  to  present 
to  us  last  evening,  and  that  Professor  Henry  be 
requested  to  wait  on  him  and  request  a  copy 
for  publication. 

Other  customary  and  appropriate  reeolotlona 
were  offered  and  adopted,  us  in  such  cases  it  Is 
expected  there  shall  be,  and  the  S«tciety.  after 
mutual  congratulations  and  a  fellcitoas  frater- 
nization adjourned,  after  three  days  seasion,  te 
meet  as  usual  on  the  4th  Wednesday  of  Febra- 
ary  ol  next  year. 

END  OF  THE  VOLUMB. 
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